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Lkaxt. 


LEGAL. 

JOIhT riUILT ST8TUI. 

A full bench of the Madras High Conrb cuo- 
suliiig of Justices Wallis', Sundara Iyer and 
Sidaeiva Iyer disposed of a case in which the 
ijucstioD raised was whether the marriage of a 
male member of a joint Hindu family of a twice 
bom casta was a necessity and whether a debt 
contracted for the purpose of marriage in such a 
family was binding on the other members of the 
family. Their lordebipe were of opinion that 
marriage waa obligatory on Hindus who did not 
chooee to adopt the life of a perpetual Brahmachati 
orSanyasi. That being the case a debt reason* 
ably incurred for the marriage of a twico-born 
Hindu was binding on the other memhersofa 
joint family. 

ibVICI TO UiCISTIUTCa. 

At the Calcutta High Court on Aug. 8, Justices 
Carnduffand Imam gave some louod advice to 
Magistrates in dslivering judgment in a revision 
case in which a rule was i8>.ued for the transfer of 
a case from the file of Mr. Wards Jones, Magis- 
trate of Purnoa, The rule was issued oo tbe 
ground that the IilagUtrate aied unbecoming lan- 
guage towards complainant. Their Lordships in 
transferring the case, observed “ Witnos-scs are 
entitled to the protection and nothing c.an justify 
the very unbecoming language used by the present 
Ifyiog Magistrate towards tbe petitioner. A 
Magistrate should remember always that tbe dig* 
nity of tbe Court in which be presides is in bis 
beeping. The trying Msgistrate seems to have 
forgotten that in this instance. We further 
observe, we regret we have to observe, that some 
of the trying Magistrate's remarks on the order 
sheet indicate that bo U supposed to place tbe 
state of hU return of work above other considera* 
tiara." 


?8r 


JOCESAL1ST8 ASD JtJBlES. 

Iho text has been issued of tbe bill presented 
by Mr. Braby, M.P., to exempt journalists from 
liability to service on juries. The measure pro* 
viJea that all journalists within the meaning of 
the bill ai-e to be absolutely freed and exempted 
from being returned and from serving on any 
jury, inquest, or inquiry whatsoever, and their 
names are not to bo inserted in the list of the 
persons qualified and liable to serve on tbs same. 
A journalist within tbe meaning of tbe bill is 
defined as a person who has been for not less than 
three years professionally, habitually and as bis 
sole or chief occupation engaged upon tbe stafT of 
a journal or news agency in the capacity of editor, 
writer of leading, special, or other articles, corres* 
pondent, artist, literary manager, aasistant editor, 
eub-editor, or reporter, or in supplying journals 
with articles, illustrations, currupondeoce, or 
reports. 

usuK Bsnixo invxBiuiuims is cetlox. 

A Draft Ordinance has been published in a 
recent “ Gasette ’’ “ to deal with the Indian 
betting advertiaements which are from time to 
lime published in the local papera,” By an amend- 
ment of the Penal Code in 1909 tbe abetment in 
Ceylon of an act done outside Ceylon, which would 
constitute an ofience if committed in Ceylon, was 
made punishable; but from tbe definition of tbe 
word ofiTence, viz , a thing made punishable by the 
Penal Code, tbe amendment could only apply to 
oBences coming under tbe Penal Code. The 
keeping and advertising of betting establishments 
is an offence under tbe Game Ordinance, and not 
under the Penal Code. Advantage is now taken 
of a eectioD of tbe Code which provides in certain 
vpeeified section that “ The new ‘ offence * denotes 
a thing punishable in Ceylon under this Code or 
under any law other than this Code,” to include 
tbe amendment referred to, of 1909 amongst ths 
apecified sections. 
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HIS HWESTVS VlSn TO IBDU. 

{/rt re*poi\>it tn ttrfjutsl from the Sdilor of iLtS 
lifi-irm /'> join in a on 

nf Khift ruit to hvlia," th« foU/>tn»ff lutrf 
l»#iv rr''*Md.'^ 

81R WlLUiXI TTEDDERBDBS, CART. 

You Rsfc me to join in a sytupof-ium and to 
tell you what 1 tln'nk of the nnnounceroents et 
the Delhi Durbar? ilfy feeling h tbot they are 
almost too jooJ to be true. They «eem to me 
Rilmlntble, whether we look (1) to what has 
Actually been decMed, or (2) to what is “aJuro- 
btAteil" for the future, or (3) to the spint which 
illuminatea the whole proceediegs. Aeto(l), 
tlie PattUt^n of Betifal has been rtotifieJ, and 
thus (he chief root of bitteroeas, afifeclmg sU 
India has been taken away ; the Viceregal capital 
has been moved from the Anglo-Xndian influenre 
of Calcutta to the purely Indian autroundingr of 
Paibi ; and a handsome contribution bas been 
given to popular education, with a promise of 
support “on a generous scale” In the futare. 
Aa regards (2) we see adumbraCed the feder*- 
tlon of the gre^t rtovinw*, leading directly to 
self-government; and (3) the whole snnonDce' 
ments breathe a spirit of justice and eympathy. 
There has indeed been a most happy conjuncUon 
of circumstiBcoa : Indian public opinion, mataved 
and foenssed by the Indian National Congre», 

'in coniplero accord with the true principles of 
Rritisli rule ; and His Majesty the King-Emperor, 
speaking ou behalf of the British people, has es- 


pre^ied his “ affection far the 'oyal Princes jiTid 
faithful Peoples of India ” I look forward with 
assured hops t.) a new era for Inrlit of hippiness 
and progicsa 

MR MERZA AU BAIO, 

The drama of history has never before exhi- 
bited on the Imperial Stage of Delhi A move 
soul stirring spectacle than what our countrymen 
h-ave witnessed at the Durbar. But ft is not 
(fie ditzhng splendour of the pageantry that will 
make the day memorable. What wHl make 
the occasion live in history and captivate the 
imagination of generations yet unborn is the 
deep signifirance and graciousnesa of the 
Emperor’a act in conveying personally to the 
Indian people a cordial meseageof his good-will 
and an Assurance that they are as near his he.irt 
ae hi3 other subjects. The stately and impressive 
ceremony at DelJii in the presence of an 
eaaemblage the like of which the world cannot 
produce anywhere emphasises this fact and it 
'will undoubtedly forge another strong link in the 
golden chain .which binds India and Great 
Britain. 

The foundations of this loyalty were l.%i<l broad 
and deep by the eper-jneaor.ibh P/wl’^matean 
of Queen Victoria, which, in the view of Indian®, 
has done more than the combined achievements of 
all British statesmen and soldiers in closely 
iuterweaviog the fortxines of the two nations for a 
common striving tow.anls ft glorious future. Thera 
is, as several know, a school of politicians who 
believe that a strong army, an cfGcient judiciary 
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gift BSftBEBT ROBERTS, M. T. 

The visit of the Kiog-Emperor .nd Queen- 

Eapresstd Iniie « on. of the most noUble evnnU 
of the eentarf. 

Tb.1 Mi., "lb ll.tooatobl.rriloto.oa 
„iili.o., .b.uia b. u.a.r lb. Brl...b 
ffl.« u . moment..' I'd to teoa.m history, ..a 

U a,«cul. .0 -b.‘ 1””" b..g 

npon ft. totoo.oo. ol ft. tto "bleb biod ft.. 
„,t tol.n.ot to lb. EoBbft Pto'"- 
The comiog of ft. SorereiEo ."‘I bs.a of tbo 
BmU.b Empir. >0“ ‘b- 
.nbito. » to... Ir." ft.«. "oa.. 

.ftLof on«.mpl.a.pl.na..r, b.m-E. o' 
ft,,, l.«ru, "III l.to’b. >bi. 
mind of Indie. 

The btorficenl reforms proeleimed by His 
Meiesty »t the hietone Durbsr »rs » living witneft* 
WU>ene-r»pir>tef»y“P»‘^y underetonding 

wbith. under the ebeegiog condilione of Indift, 

willmerk tbo future edminutretlon of Indien 
.ffsire. Anitt is -ith full confidenee Ibet vr. 

begm . new ebeplet In the hietory ct Indie upon 

the first peg. of which frill be •• writ Urge" the 
ever-memoreble vieit of our King end Queen.. 

MS. rRftosiuc niRRiso'r. 

The snoounremBuls made pereonelly by the 
long Emperor fulfil all my hopes of a new era 

.bout to dawn .n Iniie. In July Ust in " ludU " 
apropos to the banquet given to Sir Krishna 

OoncdeGupU I urged that the first duties of 
theKaisar-Mndathis Durbar were (l)to re- 
dre« the grievanco of the Bengal PartiUon (2) to 
remit political eenlencee. lie has done both. 

But tha transfer of the Capital to Delhi is e far 
mors impoitant and memorabls act. It will make 
the Central Ooeernment truly Indian-and not 

w touch commercial and BrilUh. Calcutta h« 

been to India what •• Dublin CaatU" wee to 
Ireland. It is the herald of a New India. 



JAKOiEV, 1012.] nis UAJlSliB VISIT TO INDIA. 


TBE B13QOP OF LADOB£. 

I believe that the approacbiog visit of 
Their Imperial MajesUea King George and 
Queen Mary to India will prove of immense 
value. It 13, impossible to exaggerate the 
compliment which is being paid by Their 
Majesties to India in electing it first o! alt their 
great over-sea dominions, to receive the honour 
of a Royal visit and to bear from the lips of the 
Sovereign himself, the announcement of his acces- 
sion to the throne of their great Empire. And 1 
am convioced that the people of India are, by 
temperament and tradition, able to appreciate to 
the full that high compliment, and 1 beliere that 
they will respond to it by an outburst of loyal 
and hearty welcome throughout the length and 
breadth of the Undwhich will amaze and confound 
that small but moat mischievous section which baa 
been working against the British Government and 
brought of late years so much evil and discredit 
in the land, and will prove to demonstration how 
wholly true to the British cocmeetion the over- 
whelming masses of the people are, and bow truly 
they regard os their own honoured and beloved 
Ruleta Their Gracious Majesties who are tbue 
revisiting the shores of India within the short 
spaco of six years. 

ca. V. n. KuracRroBo. 

Little did I think when I outlined from my 
place in the House of Oommons in 1908, Provincial 
Parliaments and an Imperial Parliament for India 
that the Government of India would repeat the 
tale within four years under the aegis of the King 
T'ueai^Know’ieigiiient ol the ftu'iy <ft Vou t>ovem* 
ment to provide -popular education is a great 
triumph. As is also the remedying of the Partition 
of Bengal, and the promised release of political 
. prisoners among whom, I trust, Mr, Tilak will be 
the first. A new light seems to have burst through 
the bars of India’s bondage, and bright vistas of an 
‘ India, free and glorious makes the heart glad. 


• tORD KUKAIRD. 

The visit of the King-Emperor to India in 
order to hold the Ooconation Durbar will mark a 
DOW era in the history of the British Empire and 
of India, It will show all the peoples of Britain 
and of India that His' Majesty is determined 
personal!/ to understand the various problems 
which are calling for a solution and Uis Majesty 
has often expressed the opinion that in older to 
attain this knowledge he must visit all the differ- 
ent parts of His Empire. I believe that the visit 
of Their Majesties has been a very great success 
and that the announcements of a new policy which 
His Majesty made at Delhi will produce most 
happy Faults and will bind the hearts and afico- 
tion of the peoples of India still more closely to 
their King and Queen. 

Tns BOH. UR. SaiUKOIKAR, 

Shortly stated, the Royal visit has succeeded in 
wioniog over to the British Rule In India the 
hearts of the Indian peoples, such as noProolaxna* 
tions like that of 1858, could accomplish. The 
noble simplicity of the King-Emperor and the 
genuineness present in every word of his import- 
ant utterances have re-established confidence in 
Britain's declarations which bad of late received a 
rude ebook at the bands of responsible men ' on 
the epot,’ Their Majesties’ loving regard for their 
Indian subjects was manifest in every detail of 
the venous functions in which they took part. 
The “grant” for education must be regarded as 
a gift to the nation whereby agricultural India 
will work her emancipation from ignorance ; and 
while King Edward VII., was the ‘ Peacemaker,’. 
King George'V, will BOOH he remembered as the 
‘ Liberator.' 
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l. ARXOLI* LCriO'C SI. P 


K»err lover of the human lace most be gl -d th«t 
the Emperor of India has p.id a visit to th*t great 
country, in order to mate closer ac-qiialnUnc. 
with the TAtiocs over which be- rules In cue 
«nee..t may make one eosile to epesK nf the 
Emperor ae “ ruling " India, Vhen we know that 
M the cociatvtatiooal King of England, he cannot 
give a eipgle important order except in accordance 
with the advice of Ins Ministers, who are rcspon 
sibte to the English Parliament , nevertheless, the 
practical good that will result f.om this visit will 
arise trom the fact that it will call the attention 
of the English people and the English Parliami-nt 
to the affairs of their brethren in India, and per- 
bapi It may hasten on the time when the Eoglish 
elector will cease to think nimoet exelueively of 
his own setfieh rceiiniary gams or losses, and will 

riae into a higher sphere of thought and find s 
greater joy than any he ha. >ct expe.ieneed in 
using hia great poiver for the good of nations 
beyond tlie sea. England ha. already adv.need 

far beyond the st*ge of pif*ey semi piracy, 
when It. power was openly and dsl.ber.Uly used 
to rob weaker nations of their acennJuUled wealth 
end crush their tndaslriee No British sUtobtuan 

to day would dare to make a speech advocating 
any pJicy with regard to India which did not 
put forward the welfare of the Indians as its 
chief object, tieverlboKi-, the time has not yet 
arnved when the oieiubcrs of tlio Hou-a of 
Commons, or the great bulk of the eleclo^, 
.thick « their duty togive much time or though! 
totheweltarouf that east population which i» 
■ubjecttolhe control of the British aoeetnnieiit 
ThepeopleofEnglanlbelierethat India is no« 
heiog gowned in the best poaaibU way hy ih' 
beat possible nf Oovernments, and modestly thi"I 
that, aa ihiy know little about India, the less tbn 
interfere in its couevrne the better will it be fo' 
that country. 



ms MAJESTY’S-VISir TO IKDIA. 


It is » hippy circumstance, and full cf hopeful 

auguries for the future, that when Lsrd Morley 

was Secretary for India some exlentions of the 
principle of representative government were made 
to that country, and it U to be hoped tliat this 
is but the beginning of a long eerica of consti- 
tutional reform?, which will result ui giving to 
the people of India that control of their own 
affaira which has had such satisfactory results in 


must give her attention to the restoration to 
fertility of those large areas where the soil is 
impoverished, and the egricuUiirist most be re- 
lievtid of those rents and taxes which press too 
heavily on his industry. 

If these measures are taken, India may become 
a prosperous country, and its people take a leading 
place in that “ federation of the world ” prophe- 
sied the poet Tennyson. 


other countiies which have had experience of it. 
To bring about this state of tfrairs, it is not 
necessary to spill one drop of blood, to have one 
riot or to use rough or bard language. It is 
only necessity for the Indians of •• light and 
haling" to show by their knowledge, industry 
and devotion to public affairs that they uiidei • 
stand what Is necessary for the welfare of their 
own country, and to be willing to make the 
personal sacrifices which are necessary for the 
achievement of any good work. As the love of 
national liberty grows in India, the people will 
become less dependent on the central Government 
for the management of their own affairs, and 
they will put an end to such (ootUh ioterferences 
with individualliberty as, for instance, that of 
vacciuetion, by which the blood of the infants is 
poisoned and the seeds of many horrible diseases 
impKnted.by which leprosy is spread wholesale, 
which, moreover, has been proved to be eo useless 

for the purpose for which it was intended. Ibey 
will object to Governmenteducation, believing that 
the pirentis the best judge of what kind of educa- 
tionsbillbegivento his child. They wilt reduce the 
huge military expenditure, knowing that so long 
afl Indii is part of the British Empire no foreign 
country wilt venture to attack her, or could poesi- 
bly do so with Bucc 0 i>s so long as the Indian army 
remains safe in the plains, behind 'the huge ram- 
part of mountains, receiving supplies and rcinfor- 
cements by sea. India, dependent as she always 
bis been and always must be upon sgricnUnte, 


THE aOK UR. JUSItCB ABDUR KAUU. 

{The following speech delivered by the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim in Madras some months 
before the Coronation Durbar will be read with 
great interest at the present moment especially as 
his happy anticipations have now been more than 
amply fulfilled Ed 1. 1< ] 

The Coronation Durbar is a most unique event 
in the history of India, at any rate, for centuries. 
The coming of Tbeir Majesties to India to celeb- 
rate their Coronation is fraught with the 
greatest significance. That significauee is so less 
than this, that His Majesty wishes to convince 
the people of this country that they are as much 
under his August protection and care as the people 
of the rest of his dominions and that their loyalty 
and devotion are of as great a value and as dear to 
himastbatof bis other subjects, and to enaole them 
turealisetbat they areno strangeinhabitants of on 
outlying dependency, but occupy a place of dignity 
and responsibility in tbe great Empire. We cannet 
bbut our eyes to recent events either -here or in 
Europe, aud one fact is noticeable, inc., that there 
havn been vast forces — vast and irresistible forces — 
working in the life of humanity not only in the 
East but also in the West, not only in India, 
but also in England, and that it is quite within 
the hounds of possibility that India at no distant 
d.ite will prove itself the strong right band of 
England. I am one. of those who firmly believe 
that the connection of India with England is for 
tbe gieat benefit of bulb, and 1 feel sure that 
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THE CHANGE OF CAPITAL. 

[/« risporuelo artquesl/romtSe Edilor e/ An 
JtevUtff for an «pr«rion •/ opinion on the reetnl 
anaouneement of the change of Ca^ai fron 
CcAeatta to Delhi, the following have been m*iW 
far publication . — Dd. I. H] 

THE nON. SIR VITHALDAS 
D THAOKBRSEV. 

|( »in of opinion thet the chsnge will b»v* «r 

n eicelUnt effect morelly end politically. I 

f will be felt throughout th« country that h. 

having their headquarters at Delhi the Impcri. 
Govarnment bav« coma into Una with immemotij 
tradition of India. From a practice point cf 
view also the ebanga is extremely deeirabla I» 
will, as pointed out by the Oovaroment of India 
in ibmr despatch, reduce the duration and expense 
of the annuel summer totm at Simla. The nen* 

offieUl nembere ot the Imperial LegUlative Coun- 
cil will and it more coDVsnieiit to run up to Delhi 
wbelbar from Bombay, Oalcutta, Allahabad or 
Lahore and they may go back to their pheea 
when there is a rwesa even of three or four days 
and return in time for the resumption of husinw. 
Beaidae there are eo many iotereating historical 
j4aces within short distances of Delhi that a stay 
•t Delhi can be made more Qseful and instructive 
than at CalculU. Delhi industrially has been 
tael neiog into importance and the location of the 
lopeiial CapiUl will greatly stimulate its fuithor 
development. The OoTemment of India will be in 
cloeer touch with the industrial and economic 
movemenU though they may not be closely in 
touch with the import and export trade ae in 
Oalcutta I have no doubt that newspapers will 
epring up m Delhi end that all imporUnt publw 
movemente will have their representativee in Delhi 
juat as they have in London at preeoat »o thal 
the fear that the Government of India will not b* 
in touch with public opinion will have onlj 
temporary {ustification. 
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THE HON. MR. FAZULBHOY 
CTJRBIMBHOY EBRAHIM. 


M believe tho transferof the capital from Calcutta 
|v to Delhi is fraueht with immense advan- 
* tages to tho whole country. Calcutta had 
long been found to be unsuited to he the seat of 
the Imperial Government, and the change has 
long been desired. Apart from tho bold which 
Delhi has on tho imagination of the people, it is 
pre-eminently the place to be tho capital city, 
and by this transfer the Government of India 
‘have restored it to its former glory, and have 
grati&ed the feelings of the Indiana, who whether 
j Hindoos or Mussalmans, have always borne a 
, pride in this Imperial City. It is already a 
lourishing city with rising trade and commerce, 
ltd vast potentialities for the future, and being a 
great Railway centre, easily aceeasiblo from all 
parts of the country, and being now raised to the 
dignity of a capital city, will soon develops into a 
great modem dty, tho Government will be able to 
remain at headquarters for a longer period of the 
year, and thus avoid the inconveniences sod 
delays which long mlgratians to the hills neces- 
sarily entailed, and from its central situation will 
be able to come into closer touch with such im- 
portant places as Bombay a^d Karachi. 

I do not believe there will be any material 
falting-oIT in the future prosperity of Calcutta, 
Its trade and commerce will continue to fiourish 
quite independently of the fact that it is no 
longer the seat of the Government of India, and 
the resentment now felt will vanish as time goes 
on and as tbs people are reconciled to the 
change. 

In fine, I believe this b a master stroke of 
policy and reflects the highest credit on the minds 
that conceived it. 


THE HON. MR. M. De P. WEBB. 

^HE restoration of Delhi as the Capital of 
Ifli India will prove, I think, of great advantage 
to the whole of India. Not only wilt the 
change relieve the Government of India of the 
diversions and interruptions inseparable from the 
conduct of their business amidst the ferment of 
the two Bengals, but it will permit of the creation 
on the Banks of the Hoogli of a local Government 
adequate to the size, wealth and population of the 
chief Presidency, and so promote the peaceful 
development by all classes of that most important 
portion of the Indian Empire. Further, the 
transfer of the capital to Delhi will place the 
Government of India in a central position to which 
the representatives of all parts of India can 
approach with equal facility, and from which the 
needs of the several Provinces and Ports (with 
their respective local Intereste) can be seen in 
true perspective. This must prove of boneSt to 
the whole in the course of time. 

THE EON. Mb. LALABHAI SAMALDASS. 

HOUGH the question of a change of capital 
had been a subject of academic discussion 
ever eince the growth of a' new India, no. 
serious proposals about the transfer were known 
to be before the Government and its announce- 
ment therefore came as a surprise even to those 
who seemed on the preceding evening to have got 
Bome iokling of the Royal announcement. As 1 
heard His Majesty the King-Emperor read it in 
clear dignified tones, the first feeling was that of 
agreeable surprise at tbs mention of the transfer 
of the capital. It was followed by feelings of 
gratification and gratefulness at justice having 
.been done to Bengal, and then there was 
admiration for the statesmanship that boldly gave 
a liautenant-Govemor with an Executive Council 
to Bebar and a Chief Commissioner to Assam. 
That whole day people in tho various camps hardly 
talked of anything else. When on the same evening 
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I toll} one of our lea<fing in'O wVo id en In'lmn 
fimt nni) Qombnyite efterwArix (hit Henge) hu) no 
reemn (o cooiplxio of the trtfixfer al the Cepitsl 
M ihe hwgot what rhe would have esVed for end 
that aha must put up with any Iom that itha may 
have to euff'r temporarily due to the edrainistra* 
tive change which h a nece'ieary concomitant of 
their irelting a United Uetigal with a Govemnr* 
in Council, I waa told, “ Don't be vindictive, 
Lalubhai.” Our unfeigned jilexsiire al the Royal 
anouncement is, f emphatically aasert, not due to 
vindictiveness : Bombay has had reason* to com 
plain of undue preference being shown to Calcutta, 
but it has too much self respeet-~c*U it pnde if 
you will— to feel jealuu* of Calcutta on aoeouot of 
her being treated as the favourite wife Nor is 
our approval based on tbe lordid motives of eom* 
mercisl gains ^Vlthaat oor beiog under the 
protecting iriogt of the Ceotrsl Gorerameiit or 
perbap* on account of it, our public life may with- 
out esaggeratlon be said to have all along been a 
model for the seat of India to copy. And we hope 
that the renoval of the overpoweritsg preernce of 
the Government of India will lead to a healthy 
development of the apint of local gelf-govemcaent 
not only in Calcutta but in the whole of Bengal. It 
is true that over and above losing the pnvilege of 
being called the Capital of the whole country, 
Calcutta will suSer a mateiial loss by a deprena- 
tion in the value of its property and by its trader* 
losing some big customers. Calcutta most try to 
bear the loss in a patriotic apint in the knowings 
(bat she eufiVrg for the good of the rest of the 
country. 

It is said that at Delhi tbe Oovernment of 
India will not be in touch with public opinion, as 
Ilelhi has no public opinion of its own, and that 
diitsnt places like Calcutta and Bombay wiU 
not have any efiect on the work of the edaunuira- 
tico of tbs country. I do not loolc upon this ns* 
an uDcoined evil. There ia eeery rM*on to believe 
that in time do com* « public opinion will be 
created at Delhi which though noi as esprewdve 
as that of Calcutta may he more repreeriitativo of 
the opinion of the whole country, , 


TKE HOK. MR MUh’MOlIASDIS RAMJI 

'U Welcome it a* a great atateamanliki 
mesaure aa it fevivifiea the metnories o 
the poople alwaya connected with this ol. 
and histone City and at thn name timi 
facilitstea the evolution of the Indiai 

Government, outlines of which are eiiggestei 
lo the memorable despatch of_ II. El Lon: 
ffardrnge A* to the trade and comtnertie ol 
Calcutta I do not believe 'hat these will snflVr te 
any eitena The three chief Articles of indus- 
try of Calcutta areJuto, Coal and Teaand I rsnnot 
eee how *oj- of these will eiiffer by the charge ol 
capital. But Anglo Indian Bocirty wit] 

auBer enoally due to there being no Calcutta 
teaMiD Tbe larga import trade of Calcutta haa 
piecegoode lu one of its chief article* sod this too 
will not aufler by tbe change of capital Xur on 
the other hand will the trade and eummeroe of 



bay w.U be enabled to ateal a march ever Calcutt i 
Sentioieot I shcild think pleyv a great part in 
tbe supposed loss of Calcutta and tbe supposed 
gam of Bombay. But I appHhend that iF the 
(ndiao Malt ateaaers touch ETarachi first and if 
in future this faet growing port is niade tlie 
terrainua of the Trans Persian Railway, it willj 
divert much trade and commerce at the expensnl 
of Dainbfly. 

THE HON. .MR EDWARD ORR 


II fully approve of the change of capital to Dethi 
If • and of tbe removal of the Imperial Govern- 
* ment from auy cousrijuenfly undue induence 
by « Local Government. The cost will, of course, 
be heavy but it will be meetly diahuraed in the 
coantcy. A Jogicai eequerce would be Che turning 
of the Punjab Governoie-it out -of Sioils, ae pro- 
poeed by Lord Curron — but curiously enough I 
have not seen this referred to by any newspaper 
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THE PIRTITIQH OF BENCH. 


^Th« annvlment of the rartitU»\ of limgal 4y 
llu ifoit Gracious ^fajest^ihe Kmg’Emperor ovt 
the adoia t^dered hy the Secretary of Stale for 
India nnd the Viceroy has produced a feeling 
of joy ihroughoul Sengal and among those trho 
hare been keenly sympathising toiiA the Bengalis in 
their efforts to reuni7« Bengal. The fMoxaing 
expression of vietrs teill, tee have no doubt, be read 
teiJA interest. Bd. I. 7?,] 

SIR BESRT COTTQS. 

Nona among the great works which have been 
wroQght by the present Liberal Administration 
redoands more to its credit and will Uva longer in 
the neinory of the nationalities cotcereed than 
the grant of aelf-goveroment of Sooth Africa 
and the restoration of internal peace in India, 
which has been accorded by the revocation of the 
partitien of Bengal, accompaoled as it is by the 
enlightened policy and liberal and sympathetic 
inatinet which breathes in every line of the 
Qovemment of India’s despatch. If our liberal 
leaders had done nctbiog moro than this— 
supplemented next year by a measure of Home 
Rule for Ireland — they will have done more 
than any other Government ha.s done or even 
attempted in assuring contentment and gratitude 
among nations who have suffered much and long, 
but are not incapable of the most loyal and 
grateful feelings towards those at whose bands 
they have been rendered justice. 

IIR. C. J. o’oOXXELb. 

The echeme for the redress of the crime 
•gainst the Bengali nation follows the lines on 
*bich I have fought for six years JTnes indicat^ 
in my pamphlet, " la Bengal worth conciliating?’* 
It is difBcult to make people In England under- 
stand what all this means. The Bengalis are a 
petient people. They will wait while they have 
hope; but if hope is banished they have a passion 


that wo little understand. This act of justice 
will touch them as they have never been touched. 
It wilt echo through India and will restore the 
prestige of the British name. It is the dawn of 
a new day in India. And we owe it primarily to 
that enlightened man Lord .Ilardinge. 

SIR HERBERT ROBERTS, 

As one who has for nearly 20 years taken ft 
deep inter«t in Indian affairs in Parliament, I 
desire to express my nnqualiSed satisfaction at 
the announcement by His Majesty the King- 
Emperor at the Coronation Durbar of the marks 
of hia Royal favour to the people of Indis. 

By universal admission this is not the time to 
comment in detail upon the far-reaching reforms 
outlined in this momentous declaration, but I 
may be allowed to express my personal gratifica- 
tion at the decision of the Govornaent with refer- 
ence to the modification of the partition of Bengal. 

As soon as it became known that steps were 
being taken to divide the Province of Deogal Into 
twoedoinistrative areas, I endeavoured to express 
in Parliament the strong opposition of the Ben- 
gali people to the scheme, and on August 5, 1905, 

I moved the adjournment of the House for the 
purpose of discussing the resolution of the 
Oovernment of India with reference to the parti- 
tion, and asking for papers. ' 

The consequences of the partition seemed to 
toe to he SCI serious that, although a change of 
Government had taken place in the meantime, 

I thought It my duty to move an amendment to 
the Address in February 1906, railing attention 
to. the wide-spread dissatisfaction which the 
mesBUre had produced. 

Throughout this controversy I have recognised 
the difficulties connected witji the Got eminent of 
such a large and populous area as the old Pro- 
vince of Bengal under one administration, but 1 
held that these difficulties could be effectively 
'met by the adoption of the changes which have 

DOW been announced, 
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th« despatch of the Governueot of India to 
the SecreUif of State the cooCiaued end wide- 
spread reseotmect caused b; the partition of 1905 
is admitted, and it is further stated that ■ there 
was reason to fear that instead of dying down the 
bitterness of feeling would become more and mare 
■cute.' As 1 hare long been psinfullj convinced 
of the truth of this statement, I rejoice that 
through the mouth of Che reigning Sovereign this 
long-BtandiDg grievance has been removed, and I 
feel certain that the historic declaration made at 
Delhi will be the mrsna not only of beginning a 
new chapter in the annals of India but of mere 
firmly binding the li Jiaii peupte to the Bntish 
Throne. 

MX usur mcDoveLO, vp. 

The readj'iatineiit of the partition of Bengal is 
all to the good, and the confesaion in the memo- 
rasdum iened chat the psrticion h<« been a 
failure will undoubtedly tend to quieten unrest, 
va. a. s aatciirrc. 

The reunion of Sengtf, coapied with the cm- 
titm nt a new province, is a bold stroke of etates- 
tnantbip, the full effect of which it is Impoasibte 
at the moment to foresee By bringiBg once 
again tbs Bsoj,'alj-speaVicg people under one 
administration it removes the specific evil cf ford 
Curion't partition 5 it estisBes the demand of boto 
the Indian end the Eoroprsn coiDmuDity for a 
full Council Government, with a Governor from 
England; it follows the line of advance Isi.l d.iuii 
by the Royal CommlBiioii on Deoentreliaiti -n 
three year* ego, and it rrestes a preceilen- fii’l of 
promise for the future administratu'r i ' •' < 
eoimlry. One pregnant pasasge in i.^ir-1 Is r* 
dinge'a statement is worth quoting- *‘H t-r^stain 
that in the csurse of time the ju«t dvnirnd of 

Indian* for a Isrger sham in the novamment of 

the country will have been aatisfied . . . .The only 
potaible eolution cf the difiirully wonll appear to 
be gradually to give the province* e larger 
IB«MQT« of ealf-govercment, until at last Iridia 


would consist of a number of administrationt 
antonomout in all provincial affairs, with the 
Government of India above them all." The 
courage and onginslity of the scheme declared by 
IIw Majesty is evidence that this passage is much 
mc«« than ezpressioo of pious opinion. It faee- 
ehadowa a new era in which, if the intention of 
the King end hie advisers is loyally put into 
effect, the ofd unhappy era of niggardliness and 
•nsiHcion will be overpast and forgotten, 
ata wiLuax WESotacw. 

Tina 19 glorioue new* ; quite beyond not only 
what I expected but what I hoped for. 

aim HascBxuKc BBowsAoomtt, Kelt. 

The modification of the partition scheme is 
certemly a wise eel of fUfv*issnsh/p, and will go 
far to asausge the irntatisn caused by a policy 
wheae object wes believed by many to be the 
creation of disunion among the population of 
Bengal. 

tasas ruav noont nrstMEc. 

Tha boon which bss been conferred upon Iht 
pnepla of Bengal by tbe reunion of our divided 
proviDos and by iu elevation to the atatua of a 
Preaidency Gorrrnment ha* stirred the hearts of 
ogr people and baa filled them with thsi deeprot 
protitude. The partition of Bengal baa alwtya 
becD felt aa a groat national grievance. It wai 
tbv root of sb* unrest which in eome ef ita moet 
obj«tin(iabl« fvaturee wv all deplore and lament. 

It hut alienatnd Ilindue from Mehomedane and 
had proved a ventahla apple of discord incur 
midiit. All this hat now been undone, and what 
are had long boped from tba aagacity, the breadth 
ofoetlook, tba provision and the justice of the 
etaUeman he* near been done by tlio bencfireiic* 
of our Sovereign. 

The result of the rhange lovoIeeJ in llie 
hlajeeky'a mandate will be inestimable and far- 
raeching ft wilt ay laholis* Che Royal visit, Che 
moot uomentnua event in tbe ennaU of India, it 
will for* Ihe whole Bengalee apeaking-pecple,. 
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Htnda and Mabowedan, in a bariaoay of good / ws. T. P. o'coifSox, 3f, P. ^ ^ 

will snd fellowship, it will win back those mia- The rHversal of the partition of Bengal reaches 
guided men who were partially drifting out of the people of India after a fashion much more 


sympathy with the British rule, it will show our 
local Bulors how easy it is to win the graUtude 
and affection of the people and that even a Royal 
concession to the wishes and prayers of a united 
people is not calculated to lower the 'prestige or 
weaken the autocratic authority of British Indian 
Administration and lastly, it will stimulate the 
indaatries and present at no distant date the pros* 
pect, in the language of Lord Minto, of an ‘ inJus* 
trial lodla, wealthy India and contented India.' 

EABD atlOICA CItAr.A!r UiZL’UDAS. 

What repressive laws, proscriptions, prosecu- 
tions, and deportations bave failed to achieve in 
elx years, the kindly touch of the Royal preroga- 
tive has accomplished in one minute. I repeat 
what I have recently said elsewhere, that if on 
tQe 23rd June, 1767 the Battle of Plassey paved 
the way to the conquest of India by the British 
arms, the Ooronatioo Durbar of George V. at 
Delhionthe 12th December, 1911, has led to the 
conquest of the hearts of the Indian people by the 
British Throne. If Edward VII. eared South 
Africa, George V. has saved India, the brightest 
jewel in the British diadem. Gentlemeo, while 
we are profoundly grateful to Uis Majesty, wo 
cannot be unmindful of ourdeep debt of gratitude 
to those statesmen whose wise counsel and sound 
advice were instrumental in bringing about the 
present joyous occasion. The despatches ol Lord 
Hardinge and of the Marquess of Crewe have 
now been made public, and it is no longer neces- 
aary to point out how those important documents 
prepared the ground upon which the monumental 
boon modifying the partition of Bengal has been 
cased. I am no prophet ; but it requires no gift 
of prophecy to foretell that Lords Crewe and 
IlardiDgd will go down to grateful posterity as 
the saviours of Bengal and the Bengaleo nation. 


solemn and impressive as it comes from the lips, 
and under the most solemn surroundings, of the 
Ring. Everybody looks to a great tranquillisatioQ 
of Indun native opinion from the bold and 
impressive act, and to that extent all sound 
lAberals in the House of Commons have received 
the news with gratification. The truth is that 
Liberal opinion is gradually coming to the 
conclusion that we must depart— -gradually and 
i^utiously, of course — from the old policy towards 
India. It is impossible to apply to a nation 
which is being gradually educated the old methods 
of irresponsible and entirely unrepresentative 
Government. Democratic thought looks to the 
gradual devolution to the Indians themselves of a 
greater share in the management of their own 
country and their own people. It is these visws 
winch derive so much satisfaction from, the 
momentous pronouncemeots of the Ring in India, 
They mark the beginning of a new epoch, and 4 
Dew method, aod a new point of view, - •• 

UKS. A:I5IE 'BE3ANT. 

A truly imperial and etatesmanlike act, the act 
of a Ruler strong enough tobe just, advised by a 
Councillor worthy of the Ruler, la closing the 
gulf between the two Bengata, the Monarch h^ 
closed a gulf that yawned between two races, 
aod l/ord Hardinge has won for himself a fame 
which will endure. Nor 'must we forget the 
Marquess of Crewe, who assented to 'the change 
which bis predecessor refused. . . .< 

'^Ithasbeen Baid,Bndrepeated sincetho moment* 
oue Durbar announcement was made, that the ' 
' partition of Bengal was not responsible for the ; 
anarchy in the province. Bat most people who < 
know take the contrary view; and if they are ' 
wrong, all that can be said is that the coincidence 
jif the most striking in the hog and varied'history ‘ 
of the country. That the rectification ^ of the ’ 
blander will carry a great influence fer good there * 
is not the slightest doubt, and those who have 
been responsible for it deserve well cf Bengal j 
-and her people.” — A Correspondent tO' the 1 
“Sheffield Telegraph.” > i 
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Ube CCovonation H)ucbai*. 

{ It ti dijicull U conitif to Iht reader even in a 
/ainl manner art tdea ej tit eplmjotir and 
mag^^ifiBenc« oflhegteal CoronalioJt IhaUtr held 
at Delhi in December laet. It ii heptd that (A« 
foUoirmff hrttf accounts of the grrat hsslonc 
ceremonijt selected fro/n among others, tmO m of 
tome help in cnaitiiijr the reader to realtat cmn to 
tame extent, tie real magniiude and eueport of tie 
Voronation Durbar. Ed I, ii,] 

UM. Ain)IB SUASt. 

Xbe scene mt tbe Cgrooetion Carbnr, with the 
dresses of cloth of gold And of silver, thecoetljr 
brocades end embroidered eitts, the gEittenug 
gems of iocAlculabte taIus, the golden acebberde 
•nd iewelfed hOt« at sr/ord^, wee certai/>)/ one to 
ds»f«tfie eyes; white the huge ciuwde which 
eovered tbs vist sweep of the reieed muuol enelos- 
log the DorbAT ground, theic o*Dy.cvlour*d 
turbsos loakiflg thserpaose iooh e dower- 
gstdeti of Ttrisd hues, tbs 20,000 soldiers, boiee 
sad foot, wbo filled the epsce from the nouod to 
the goldsQ posts eocirrliag the Boyel enrioeure, 
tbs AmphithcAtre with its rAoks upon rAoks of 
t^noces, Nobles end “privileged epecUlore «H 
these impressed the imigiDstioo &« the ejmboleof 
A nighty Empire, .And when the two lonely 
figures wbe embodied that Empire as', meed 
aloft, on golden thrones, tbs iDcarnatiOnS of Im- 
perial Uejesty, the heart went out in fervent 
wish th*6 fsbvars, by whom Kiogs reign, might 
overshadow them, and enable them to bear the 
heavy burden of their world-wide rule. 

Dramatic aUwe all othore was the moment when 
_M.rter homage bad been rendered, proclamation 
had been made, cioiton notes of silver trumpets 
had ahivered the air, guns bad tfauedsred— the 
Tmpensl pair returned to the Durbar Sliani- 
ana, sod, after silting for a moment in sdence, 
the King.Emperor rose, and in a clear strong vdi'm 


proclaimed bis pleasure that the Imperial City 
efaoald bo his Capital, and Bengal re-bscome one. 
It was as though the Royal t’andavas had linked 
hands with the great hlughals, and surrounded 
the younger Throne, blessing its occupant, aod 
seeing their ancient glories ra-blooming oo their 
own fields of fame. Then to Delhi returned her 
long lost diadem, and she became tbe aymbof of 
United India, of an India vaster and more 
united than ibe bad ever ruled, stretching 
from the Bintetsfee to Ceyfoo, from Quetta 
to Assam. As I glanced at the Rajputs among 
whom I was sitting, many in their short full 
skirts^ with heavy aabrsv bessed targe slung 
over tbe left shoulder, and costly jewel 
gleaming in the close-wound turban, I won- 
dered wbat memorteg stirred in them nf the older 
days,of tbe shock of Rsjpat charge, of eaSroo robe, 
of fire Mger for its prey. ATbat history matches 
that of India for romencs and ehivsiry, for rsekisss 
dsrieg end generosity to a vanquished foot It all 
seemed swingiog in the air round me as I sat fa 
tbe whits amphitbsatre with tbe crimson canopy 
upheld by golden pillars, and tbe aneircling posts . 
and tbaics of gold, glittering io the brilliant sun. 

O fleeting earthly pageants, and age-long pruces- 
tione of crowoed Emperors and Kings I 

There were incidentt in these gorgeous Delhi 
deye, however, that touched tbe heart more 
then theee splendid pageants. Tbe King-Emperor 
WBV leaving the Polo-ground oo foot, ctrolling 
over towards Ins carriage As be caiee to the 
road there was a great rush of the poor people, 
who bad gathered thickly in tho hope of seeing 
one who, to the Hindu, is very Qod on earth. 

Not unnaturally, perhaps really alarmed for his 
safety, the police and eotdiera pushed them 
roughly beck. Rut quickly tbe Emperor raised 
hia voice and checked the men, bidding them let 
the people come near. Encouraged h) his amil- 
ing fare, they crowded round; “Ohl stand and 
bt lu sea you.” And he stood smiling, the good 
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Emperor with his .fatherly heart, and his poor 
gazed their full. Again, at the Garden Party at 
the Fort, he and his Empress took the troubleto 
put on their Royal lobes and Crowtie that the 
vast crowds of the poor, gathered on the plain 
which alretches from the foot of the wall to the 
river, might see their Munarchs clad in Imperial 
garb; the crowd cheered and cheered again, and 
their faces were a sight to see. Then they 
disrobed, to walk again amid their guests in 
ordinary dress. 

’siRiTQ Kuuia aaosn. 

A few days of thought were necessary to the 
right appreciation ot the lesaooa of the Durbar. 
The Durbar pronouncements regarded in them- 
selves, were not aufijeient to loaugurate a new era 
In the history e! India ; but now Lord Hardinge’a 
deepstch, as tlue!d.iting the pronouncements, does 
Kem, ondue thought, to be so suiEcient, The 
'ehole argument now ragiog so intensely through- 
out India is focussed on the promise of autonomy 
contained in the despatch, It that he granted then 
this indeed is the beginning of a new era. 

And I pis my faith on the promise of 
autonomy. • 

Verily, I have temptations pulling me towards 
doubt and disbelief ; and the devil is whispering 
mto my ear that there is no such definite promise 
>Q the said despatch; that at most it la bat a pious 
hope, the fulfilment of which may be deferred to 
the Greek Kalends ; nay, that if at all a promise, 
ft IS one of those promises *’ made to the ear, and 
, broket, to the hope.” But the tempter shall not 
persuade me to waver fn my faith. These are the 
causes of my faith, which would fain reveal to my. 
coaottymen who may be it? doubt. 

First. In the recent vindication of the succera 
cd Indian administrators in a Native State by the 
•*ting Lieutenant-Oovemor of Bengal 1 had read 
**g 08 of a larger application. Autonomy for 
®rittth provinces is precisely that. 


Secondly. Lord Hardinge’s despatch should 
be interpreted by its entire spirit, and not read 
solely in regard to the particular passages dealing 
with autonomy. The despatch repeatedly mani- 
festo an earnest desire to seek and find something 
that would render the Durbar, aud the King- 
Emperor's visit memorable and unique, something 
that would satisfy Indian aspirations and “ strike 
the imagioatton of the people of India.” 1 had 
hoped that at the Durbar the King-Emperor 
would claim the allegiance of India as her own 
Emperor not alien— in the heritage of Akbar 
and Prithvira]. In the despatch there is such 
an appeal to the hallowed memories of Maho- 
medan and Hindu alike. Moreover, Lord 
Hardinge concludes with the actual phrase I 
have so often used — “ a new eta. in the history 
of India” as the high aim of the Durbar and 
the Kiog-£mperor‘s visit. In this regard I may 
now mention that frequently in London in thw 
past six months 1 bad occasion to ask prominenb 
potiUcians and officials if anything would really 
.be done to inaugurate “a uaw era.” We have 
now the answer, at least in the earnest desire to 
that end. 

Thirdly. Lord Crewe's reply in acceptance, 
eyoipilhettc as it is, should be supplemented by' 
collateni facts. To take a single point. Lord 
Hardinge explained the real and practical grie- ' 
vanco of Bengalis in being in a minority in the' 
Legislative Councils of both the Beogals. That 
is what appealed most keenly to Lord Crewe's 
sense of justice. I remember his speech in the' 
House of Lords on the Parliament Bill, when ho 
led the Liberal Peers who were In & hopeless 
minority: "Noble lords on this sido of the 
House realised the depressing effect of being ' 
always In a minority.” Then subsequently Lord 
Crewe sees precisely the same grievance in 
Bengal. So we have now a Secretary of State whose 
sense of justice towards India has been aroused in . 
a manner that he appreciates feelingly. ’Where*;, 
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fore I see ciuse to hope that eo long as be «a in 

power, with LordHardinge ae Viceroy, the 
mise of autonomy «»! *>ot be made roid • rather 
it will receire some fresh eanction, and ii tlie 
near future. 

Fourthly. Ihe condition of affaira in rea 

Britain must be taken into account lhave 

„„ lb., on lb. ...J. ot n., .o.oiy.» 
Li™..onol, ..4 0...1 

B.rb.....o,,.o..» 

;i“«r.--:b.,4o,....4,..».- 
,i.„ lb. oil"'- 

'"ri..b..»... 

pobli., lh.l Ini'. “ I*"""'"'' ' 

F°. '„pIG™.B..l..n.nltb. wbol. E«p'.. 
M n. non.U.r tb'. InllJ. L-P'r. ‘"1 n'’”” 

,„.b..ny .nl <«...-I;In 

undoubtedly are; and evei^o 

Utee bis casual opinion icdiffereat to 

w.rT..rrh'. b..- p^b. ^ 

=rHSS^^ 

I. 

b tact-hariog shared their meat mtimal. 4la 


fifteen years, alike in feudal castle and in cottage. 
To the arerage Briton, provided he has no 
prejoaice, India is etiU the home of romance and 
mystery and fascination. For ten long years, 
whileothere were reaping in India what they had 

not sown, I have gone among the people of 
Britain, tlnihing them the ideals of India, the 

lessons of our ancient heritage, and our new life 
and now aspirations begotten by the union of 
Britain and India “ Assure us that you would 
not use it to break away from us-*nd we ahal 
grant you Home Rule to morrow, as a part of a 
great scheme of Imperial Federation." That 
•aseaid to meafter my lecture in every town in 
Great Briui..— by artisans and by Primroee 

Some of tboee dames are in Delhi row. 

And I g»*e lbs issursnce for myself absolute- 
ly • tor otbare on the hypothesis tbst they were 
not invincible fools "Give us tbs aulonoBy- 
and we ehell be the staunchest msmbsrs of the 
Empire, for we shell then hsve a stske In thsi 
Empire AU of us are not fools. We realise that 

lodie has need of Britain, snd shall have for some 
time to come For we have still much to learn 
from BnUin ” 

Thus I have come to believe that In their in- 
meet hearts the British public do desire to aanc- 
tios the autonomy anil very soon. 

It u true indeed that a few years ago thay may 
sot have tJone eo : but now events are marching 
with grand atrides. Perchance there.ii also the 
_ .nM. that in turn BciUin may have 

vegueconeciouenass tnaa in vuiu *4 

need of lodia’e affection and ardent co-operation fn 

th.w«koI ,h. Empir—U I b... ppip'-a P». 
•bewhere. C Ibe Prince of Destiny.") In Un mote 
-oara the Anglo Japaneee alliance will be ended 
to be renewed. A'nd in ten more years Ger- 
„„oy w.n havs fiftypsr cent, more men than 
Briuin; and having more men and at least 
.quG economic efficiancy. she will have more 
„o„„_od the things otsteeUnd iron on Und 

^ wm that money can build or buy. In that hour 
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India will show her gratitude to Britaio for having 
awakened her to this new national life. 

la the Emperor of India to-day the truest friend 
of the King of Great Britain to-morrow ? Is that 
in part bia mission in India ! Then is the Durbar 
in part the fulfilment of a far-seeing atatosman- 
ship— and a new fortress on tho North Sea. Then 
bythat token let ns rejoice and hope, but alaola~ 
hour and etrive worthily in the cause of a United 
Empire. 

. UR. tlABQLD CO:C, M. P. 

The visit of the King has been a brilliant 
success is the verdict of everybody. On all eldee 
one hears but one opinion. S^me people proudly 
say they knew all along it would be a success; 
others more modestly admit that the event has 
surpassed their hopes ; but all agree in saying that 
the auccssshas been complete. That by itself Is a 
^7 kig result. Consider what the visit meant ( It 
wasabselutely unprecedented. No EoglUh Sovereign 
had ever before left England to visit bis eub- 
jeets across the seas. There were grave ehak* 
legs of the head among the pundits at borne when 
the King announced hisintentioo of going to India. 
Even those who were engaged at the moment in a 
purely destructive attack upon the British Consti* 
tution,ezpressed alarm lest that Constitution should 
•ufTer if the King were absent from England for 
three months. Others suggested more plausible ob- 
jections, and it is an open secret that tho King’s 
^*t to India would never have taken place if he 
bad not persistently pressed it upon reluctant 
‘minsters. They were perturbed about pre- 
^*Bt8; he was prepared to make history. 
And he has made it. The visit of the King- 
Emperor to his va.st Indian dominions has brought 
borne the reality of his sovereignty in a 
**y that nothing else could hare done. Imagine 
^be positions reversed, and England governed 
India! Would English people under eoch 
WRditions be content that their Sovereign should 
visit them but should be kept cooped up in 


Hindustan on some plea of constitutional proa 
prietyf By insisting upon visiting 'lodia to an- 
nounce his coronation, King George V has 
demonstrated in a manner that all can understand, 
that ho is Emperor of India as well ns King of 
England. 

To have done so much is a gre.at thing, but 
King Qeoi^e has done more. He has enabled hts 
subjects here, whether English or Indian, to get 
a glimpse of his own personality. They have learnt 
that ha is neither a puppet cor a figure- 
head ; that he has clear views of bis own upon 
the problems of his great^empire ; and that though 
hb action is necessarily circumscribed, his influ- 
ence can be, and is freely exercised. 

Not leas important is it that the people of India 
should kndw that they have an Emperor, who per- 
eonally understands their problems and who can 
use bis wide knowledge for their welfare. Ministers 
at home cume and go, and they are always more 
concerned to listen with tbeirears to the ground 
for the growl of the British electorate than to 
study the interests of a vast and distant popula- 
tion that has no votes. Here the King can exerciso 
an iofluenco which may be of the utmost import- 
ance to the whole Empire. He knows more 
of India than any one of his present ministers, 
and the visit which is now coming to an 
end has added not a little to his knowledge. 
While the King has been in India he baa 
not contented himself with the punctilious 
di.«cbaige of public functions ; in addition be has 
made a point ot’ conversing priVat'ely with princes 
and high ofllcials and leaders of Indian opinion ; 
he has learnt their views at first hand and thus bss 
been able to acquire, in a very brief period, an 
extensive knowledge of Indian problems. It may 
be added that the Queen has been not less epating 
of herself and has interpolated between her public ' 
appearances numberless interviews with Indian 
ladies. All this has acted and reacted upon 
Sovereign and People. It has enabled th^ > 
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enthusiasm at Delhi are atiU ^ 

of us • but the popular demonstrations in 
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have been even more slnhiHo 
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the Deccan and given promise of a really g 
barveat in the Punjab materially modified my 
•enUments about the policy of holding the Durbar 
in a famine year. Rarely hare I felt more thank- 
ful to Qod “to Whom every .desire epeaketh" 
than for that moat unlooked for rain. But to 
Mturo to the Durbar. I had not realiaed one factor 
In It which after all is the determining factor. 

the intense desire of thau«nd4 of Indiana to see 

the King Emperor, and the great store they 

b, the right of him There was an idea which 

the Durbar could represent Indian devotion 

the person.! Sovereign. Indians do not cheer as 
* European crowd cheer., but no Europe.n crowd 
utter the Durbar had broken up, would hare gone 
end kissed, or otherwise done reverence to. the 
throne where the King had s.t, •» thousands of 
Indiana did. Whst struck the Western speolstor 
«%t was tho joy end devotion of the countle-i 
multitude which bed come to eee the Emperor. 
Th«e -M in it » Tsnsrstion. 

“ They erpecl the right of the Emperer to hrlog 
uom. gre.t blessing into their live.,” an Indian 
raplaiDsd to D 
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THEIR MIJESTIES IH IRDIl- 


T 8-10 A.u. on 2nd Deceoiber 1911, the 
Sfedina with Th^ir MAjasties the King* 
Emperor and Qiieen-Empresa on board rras 
Bignalled from the Prong Lighthau*e. Three 
gunii were fired from the aalating batter; at an 
intorvat o! ten seconds immediate!; on RignaUing. 

AKRIVAL O BAenOUR, 

The Imperial Yacht, .llttZinA, entered Bombay 
herbunr at 9 30 a a. The .l/erfina was followed 
by nU KNjeaty’e Ships De/enca, Cochrane, Argyll 
and Natal in a line. 

TBB i:.ASl)lHQ Kt BOBCAT. 

The first of the day’s proceedings may be said 
to hsTs begun with the arrival at the Bunder of 
H. E. the Viceroy, who proceeded with H. E. 
the Nava! Commander, Sir Edmnnd SUde, and 
their respective . et«fr<, on board the 3fe<lina. 
B E, the Oovernor of Bombay motored to the 
Mppollo Bun ler and WAS similarly received by a 
guard-of-honour, and then proceede<l to the Stedina 
where he was to be presented to Their Majesties 
by His Exeelleoey the Qivsrnor-Oeneral. At 
3 50 Thefr Imperial Maj-Mtiee, attended by 
the Royal suite, left the .l/eiirta, and arrived 
at the Bunder atapa at 4 p M., and were received 
by n. E. the Governor-General. Their Majesties 
Were condncte-i to a specially erected * pavilion’ 
where they were received by Sir George Clarke 
and Indy Clarke, H. E. Ihn Naval Commander-in 
Chief and Indy Slade, the Chief Justice, and 
®ther high 0 ivernm'erit official*. 

Tor Ktso's RBPtT TO THB MUXICIFAL ADDRESS. 

Their ImperUl Majesties proceeded from the 
f^vi'ion to the dais in the amphitheatre. An 
^dlresa of Vr’etcome was presented to Their 
l«perial Majesties by the President of the 
^lonitipai Corporation, Sir Pherozesbah Mehta. 

In the course of the reply to the Address HU 


Majesty said : — 

Six years ago ( arrived, indeed, as a nevr.comer. But 
the Mcollection of your cordial aod sympathetic greeting 
IS atilt fresh in my momory. The vrondrous aspect dia- 
closed by the approach to your shores, the first glimpse 
of the palms rising, as it were, from the bosom of tbs 
sea, have not been targottea and have lost none of their 
taacinatioo for ms. From Bombay I aet forth in IfiOii, 
encouraged by youraffectionate welcome, to traverse, at 
any rate, a part of this vast country and to strive to gain 
aooM knowledge of lU people. Such knowledge as 1 acquir* 
ed could not but open ray sympathy with all races and 
cre^s. and when, through the iamented death of ray 
belaid father, I was called to tbo Throne of my aneeatora 
one of my first and most earnest desires was to revisit 
my good subjects in India. It is with feelings of no 
eoiDtnon emotion that I find niyselt here again to-day 
with tho Queen-Empreaa at ray side and that desire 
fulfilled. 

THE TROaRABUB lit BOMBAT, 

Their Iroporial Majesties spent the next day, 
Sunday, very quietly. Landing at 1-30 they motor- 
ed (u Ooverument House, where H. E. the Gover- 
nor gave a luncheon in their honour, about thirty 
guests being invited to meet Their Majesties. The 
King-EmpsTOT ant) QneeQ-Emprm' then returned 
tutbeJ/rJina. They landed again in the evening 
end pioceeded, with a Cavalry Escort, to St, 
Thomas’s Cathelral Itwasnot a State Service, 
Their Majesties attending in the evening as 
ordinary worshippers. The hymn "Abide with 
Me” WHS specially included in the Service at their 
request. The Cathedral was crowded and the Lord 
Biahop of Bombay preached. At 5-15 Their 
Majealips left the Cathedral, driving through 
Church G «te Street and Esplanade Road to the 
Bander, and le-embarked at 6-30 r.H., under a 
ealiite. 

Their Majesties paid a visit to the Caves of 
Elephanta on the 5th and left for Delhi the same 
night. 

TBE DBLIII CORONATtOM DORBAR. 

The ancient capital of Hindus and Moguls had 
the honour of receiving the King-Emperor and 
Queen-Empress on the 7th moriiing and right 
royally the event has been staged. By sunrise, 
tho multitude was afoot to take up their posi- 
ttoaa along the roads, and motor cars jostled with 
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country carts in long streams, which poured from 
OTery point of the compass towards tha Fort. A 
cheerful throng of eathuiiastie eiihjsots ^re 
a loyal welcome to the Eiog and Q'leen 
TBB aKRirat 

The Hoyal 8pecii(, htaled by one huge eogiiir, 
slid smoothly into the station at Seitmgbur and 
the King-Empemr, m FielJ-tfarahall's antfami, 
with the Star of India riband, was the Srat 
to alight. The Queen Empress wore a eoft 
white satin dreaa, with a dasign of sprays, rosM 
and blue bows, the Order of the Qtrter and 
Crown of India, an I a sapphire and diamond 
brooch, and a lut of white straw with shaded 
blue feather Ti'sir Ereellencies the Qoeernor- 
Oeneral and L>dy Hardmge adranced and 
received Tlieir Imperial Majesties, and the 
Bon'ble Diamond Hirdioge, their little daughter 
presented a bouquet of Qowen to the Queen All 
was e/sitement and enoicaotioa. The Ouard of 
BoDOur presented arms, the Bind pUyed tho 
National Anthem, and a Royal Salute boomed 
out from the ramparts of the old Portend ootiged 
the Royal arrival to bundrels of thouaaode 
waiting along the rout*. 

Immediately afterwarde a ftu da jew wav fired 
by the troops lining tbe route, and ran in a dm) 
nucndo out through Ine Dalbi Gale until the 
sound lost itself in the distance behind tho Joinme 
Mnsjid, to revive as the troopa lining Chaodiii 
Chowk look it up, and dleappesrvl again fur quite 
an appreciable perio>l, as it traversed the foor 
wiles of troopj right up the Ridge, whence it re- 
turned in a ereiMndo back through the strevta 
and the Delhi Gate to the steps below the sUtion, 
where it itarted. Here, meanwhile the introduc- 
tiona were proceBding. The membeia of Vhe 
Indian SUff of Their Maje-Ues were firal 
presented. The high officiali from the OoveTOore 
of the rrovinceo downward* were then euro*, 
aively presented by Lord llardinga to Their 
Imperial Mijeetiea. The Kiog-Emperor Ibea 


fnvpeeted the Guard of Honour, and tbt 
whole asaembltge walked from tLe stvfion to tbe 
chief Rscepti'un Tent inside the Fort. The Royal 
Staoifard fluttered out from the flagstaCT on tbe 
towe-, and a Guard of Hinoiir of the Iflth 
Rajputs presented arms 

rRUEVTSTio'r ov Kivrrs coizrs. 

Sb the Reception Tent there were present tbe 
whule ot th» gre^t FoudaCuries of India, who 
irertf piwaenred to Their /mpenaf Jlfajeadea, 
the Master of tbe Ccremonirv reading out the 
oameaand titles First came the young Kizam, then 
foltowed the Gaekwar, the Sfaharajahi of Sfysore, 
ivaahaiir, the Maharajah Scindit of Gwalior, the 
bfebarana of Udafyur, end a host of ethers. 

TRI ROTiL rSOCUSIOV 

The Royal Proceaaioft wa# than foiuied, with 
Tiieir Majesties in the centre, snd wound ita way 
through Che «<corCing ranks out through the Delhi 
Gate, end inM tbs fvhas Roed, gay afih bunting, 
and line>i on both sides with huga crowds of salt- 4 
aming wonderiog specUConi, cheer breabteg upon 
cheer as His Imperial Majesty passed the Rig 
Stands, where Rumpsan viiitors were congregated. 

TBC rtoric's annius. 

Slowly the great Proeeasion wound ita way 
round the Jumma Mu*]iJ and up the thronged 
aidee of C%<ndni Chnwk, where tbe enthuaiaetn 
rearhed i»« clioiaz. Tha end of the Procession 
was etill emerging frnni tbe Fort a* its bead 
reached the Mari Gsle The Boulevard and 
Rajapar Road were paused, _tha ascent of the 
Ridge was climbed, and nn its aumoiit under 
the shadow of the histone, but ruine-i, Charbuiga 
Mosque Their Imperial were introduced 

In what wa* perhaps tbs most striking feature 
of the opening pageant A circular pavilion, 
•eeling 4,000 eportalore, epiead nut eurveil anus 
to meet them. Here Their Imperial Majestiea 
received a tremendous ovation. 
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THE KISg’s BEPLT. 

The Hoc. Mr, J. Jenkins read an Address on 
behalf of the people of British India and Ills 
M-ij-aty in replying said : — 

I know from my OorerDor-Cencral what itrength aod 
■upport he receiies from the y'lae ctperience of the 
Uembers of hie Legislatire Council, the chorea repre- 
tenUhtee of Bntiih India. I much appreciate the 
wctcome you offer ua on behalf of its peoples. Beat 
SKured that there is no msh nearer to our hearts Uiaa 
that in the words of your Address the Indian Kmpire 
may contioue steadily to advance in the ways of peace, 
proiperity and contentment. 

RECGPnO.'f OF THE RULIN'O CUIEF3. 

In the afternoon and at intervaU on the two 
aacceeding days Ilia Impciial Majesty the King- 
Emperor n-ceired visits in St.ite froro the Ruling 
Chiefs in the Reception Tent. The visits of such 
of the chiefs who were entitled to the honour 
were returned by U. E. Ibe Oovernur Oeooral. 
The Indian ladios, consorts of tho Ruling Chitfs 
and others were aUo received by Her M ijesty the 
QueeU'Emprees They preaeoted her with an 
Address of Weluome, and Her Majesty ia the course 
her reply pointed to the beautiful jewel «he was 
*heQ wearing which had been presented to her by 
the women of India on her last visit as PriDceea 
of Wales. 

v.'rrEihuu T0B EowAU) veuobial tablet. 

Ehe greatest event of the eecond day of Their 
Mejestiea’ arrival at Delhi — 8tb December 1911 — 
Was the uaveiliog of the AU-India Memorial 
Tablet to the late King Edward VII., in the 
cBotre of a well-laid out garden, which was 
specially creatud on the Delhi Maidan betweeo 
the Fort und the Jumma Mas-jul. The tablet is 
^ form the foundation o! the large bioiise etetue 
that is to be set up at the spot. In the presence 
of a Urge coucourso of people, Feudilory Prii ces, 
Heads of Administrations, high oQicials, and other 
sdbectifaers to the Fund, Lord Hnrdinge stepped 
forward U) read an Address, in which he said that 
toe statue that is to adorn tbia pedestal will 
^enshrined a lasting pledge of the gratitude of 
^benuny milHona of your Indian people for the 


peace, jostice and prosperity that prevailed during 
the late King-Emperor’s all too short but 
etroDUOus reign. ” 

His Imperial Majesty, in reply said: — 

The Address which you have just read has touched my 
heart and awakened memories of what we all, and I most 
of all, owe to luy dear father, tlie late King.Emperor, 
Ue nos the first of my llonae to visit India, and it was 
by his comniand that 1 came six short years ago to this 
great and wonderful land. Alas ! iiltio did we then think 
how soon we should have to mourn his loss. 

You tell me that this Slcmonal represents the contri- 
butioos, not only of a few who may have had the privilege 
of personal acquaintance with my father, but of thousands 
of tua and my peoplo in India. I am glad to know that 
the deep and abiding concern which he felt for India has 
met with ao warm a response from tbs hearts of her 
children, 

I rejoice to think that this statue will stand a noblo 
monument on a beautiful and hivtorio site to remind 
generationa yet unborn of your loyal affection and of his 
sympathy and trust, sentiments which, please God, always 
will bo traditional between India and the members of my 
Bouse. 

Sunday, December 10th, was observed as a day 
of lest in the Camp, aud a Military Parade Service, 
which was » feature of the Lytton and the 
Curaoo Durbars, was held in the morning on 
Jagatpur Jeland opposite the Delhi Garrison 
Troops Camp. Fifteeo hundred civilians and tho 
whole of the British Troops in the Coronation 
Camp v^ere present. 

On Monday His Imperial Majesty presented 
colours to a number of Regimenta — British and 
Indian — oo the Polo Ground and it was one of 
tho moet imposing functious of the. Coronation 
Durbar. Represeotative .Detachments from all 
tbe Oorpi then in Delhi were present. The 
Composite Division, the epecial representative 
units of regiments of which tbe Kiog-Emperor 
is the Culoiiel-in-Gbief, and the veterans lined 
tbe rouM. The Guards of Honour were furnished 
by tho WorcMtershire Regiment and Sikh 
Pioneers. The British Regiments selected for 
tho honour of receiving new colours from tbe 
bands of His Imperial Majesty were drawn up 
in a hollow square on the West Polo Ground 
under the command of Major-General Young, 
Tbe Indian Regiments, designated for similar 
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honour, tiamtily the 90th Fui>j«big end 18Ui 
Infantry, were drawn up etde by side on the east 
Fiilo Ground in line of a quaiter cotuun of 
double companies under tbecummacd of Ungadur- 
General O'Doonnl. The new colours were display 
ed on the regimental drums, which stood, id the 
case o( the British Begimenta lesids the square, 
and in tbs case of CDs ludian i>reio>enti,iB front of 
the coluoina. The Bisbops and Clergy took up 
their places beside the drums. The Ooesrnor- 
Oeoeral and suite escorted by the iat Dragoon 
Guards and llCh Laneeie arnred eborUy be- 
fore 10. Hie Zmperui Uajtsty on har«sback 
eecorted by the 13th Huasars and Jacob’s Berse 
arrived aeon afterwards and took up a posiCio'i 
near the Boyat Standard The Guards of ifonour 
presented Arms and a Uoyal 8*lute was fired. 
Ilia Imparui Majesty then inspacW the Rep- 
ntuu in the hollow «qusr« .ud afcsrwarue 
diamouufad, and the imposing esrttnony was gone 
through. The new colours preseoted to the 
Rsgitoents were proudiy escorttd to thrir place of 
honour and the old colours were reoored aftee 
they bad been marched past the tauka. A etuiUr 
ceremony took place in connecUon with tb« (odisn 
Begimenis but in this Case the rsiigioosseremooy 
was omitted. 

TBB WEglAL OVBSiS. 

The solemnity of the Coronelion of His Imperi- 
al Majesty King George V. was announced on the 
12th with iiopstalleied magnificence m the prs- 
eence of the King-Emperor end Queen-Empress 
in Durbar. Martial pomp, and brilliant splsodour 
did all that was hutusnly possible to msks tbis 
great ImperisI event worthy of the faistoO’, tradi- 

tions and seBtimenta of the Indian Empire. Th» 

entire ceremony wss carried out • with the 
dignity befitting the occMioo. Tbe arraCgemwjts 
bad all worked eroootbJy, tbe great underlyiog 
fact of tbe Joiidrg of a united India in hiasago 
to one Ruler wee brought out impremively, 


effsetively, and with pictorial accessories that will 
tnike it memorable for all time. 

Aftar the opening of the Durbar Uis Majesty 
In tbe couna of hie speerij said 

It IS a eiouie pleasure and grabfieatioo to mjlelt 

and (o tbe Queen-EDpresa to behold tbia vast aiiembl- 
age and la it my aoreroori and truated iifficia1a,Biy 
great Pciooee, and rtpresentabrea of the peoplei and 
ilepatatiou rrao tbs ifihtarr Forces of uj Indue 
doiBiaioaa 1 aball reLeira in person with heartfelt 
eatiefaetjoa Ui« homage aed allegiance which they loyally 
dewre to reader. I am deeply imprees^ wiUi the thought 
that a apint of syopatliy and alfectiooata goodwill 
nmlea (Viacaa and people with me on Uiia bialorieal 
ocCMion. 

COhOSATIOB BOOHS. 

At the conclusion of the gracious sjieech of 
Ills ilnjesty the King- Emperor, on 12th Decem- 
ber 1911, ou the oiiening of the great and his- 
toric Durbai, Lord llatdiQgo rote and reiul Ills 
Majesty’sOwcious Coiojuanils, which were issceived 
with contuiued cheering ITo aiud .— 
a 0IUH7 rOR mUTIOH 

To all to whom these presents tuny come by the 
coinnund of Hu hfeet Excellent $fsjeety George 
V, by the Grace of Gwf, Kiogof the ITmtod King* 
dom of Gr«.tt Cntuiii and Ireiund and of ths^ 
British Doauiuoiit beyond tlie Seas, Defender of* 
the Eaitb and Emperor of Indu, I, his Governor* 
General do hereby dediire and notify the grants, 
concoaaioius reliefs, and benefactions, which Bis 
Impoiial Majesty has been graciously plewsed to 
bestow upon this glunoua Und liietnorable occnsioii. 
Humbly and dutifully siibuiissiie to llis Most 
Gracious Majesty’s Will ami the Gorern* 

oicntof loJcs liaie I'Osohed, with the spproiwl of 
Uw Impcctid Jfajesty'a Sectetary of Slate, to 
acfenu«h.d,^thepreiloiDjnant cliinis of eilucatioivil 
admnceioeat and lini'e decided, in Rcognitioii of 
« t«y eommCRduble deawnd, to act tbcmsehei*, 
to make education in lo.lii a.r aorcujble anil wido 
at pooMble kVith this lenpose it it p^o{lo^o1 to 
devote at onco Its. SO laUis for the pitiiiiolioa w 
trviiy jt^taUr eilucalion, and it w Ihf* firm inten- 
lien of tbe OovrrnjQcnt to add to tbe grant now 
announred further gianta in fitlnre yiwiw ru a 
generous scale. 
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CONCESSIONS TO THE ARMY. 

Graciouf.ly lecognising tho hignal anJ faitliful 
Eerrices of hb forces bj land anti teas, the King- 
Emperor has ch.irged me to announce the awaid 
of half a month’s pay of lank to all Non-Commis- 
Moned Ofticeis and men and" Re-emsts, both of 
his British Aiiiiy in India and his Indiin Aimy, 
to the equivalent ranks of the Royal Indian Maiine 
and to all permanent employees ol lX>p.irtment.)I 
or Combaiint Estiblishments psild fiom the Mili- 
tary Estiiniites, who^e pay nmy not esceetl tlie 
sum of Ra. 50 monthly. 

Furthermore, His Impcri.il Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to onlaiii that from henceforth 
the loyal Kative Ofliceis, men nml Reset vists of 
his Indian Aimy, shall bo eligible for tho grant 
of the Victoria Cross for wlour, that the member* 
ship of the Order of Dviti<h India shall beincreased 
during tho decade folIo^^ing this, ILs Imperml 
Majesty’s Coronation Durbar, by 52 appointments- 
in the First OLiss, and that in mark of theso bid* 

^ tone ceremonies, fifteen new appointments in the 
Fust Class and nineteen new appointments in the 
Second Chiss shall foithwith be made. That from 
henceforth Indian Ofiicers of the Frontier Militia 
Corps and the Military Police sL-dl bo deemed 
eligible for admission to the aforesaid Order, that 
special grants of land or aasessraents or remis- 
sions of lAnd* Revenue, as the case may be, shall 
now be conferred on certain Native Officers of Ilia 
Imiierul Majesty’s Indhin Army, who may be 
di-'tinguiahed for long and honourable service, and 
th.it the specul iiUou-aneea now assigned for three 
y®un> only to the widows of the deceased members 
^f the Indun Order of Merit shall, with effect 
from the date of this Durbar, heieafter be conti- 
nued to all such widows until death or marriage. 

Gmaoiiriy appreciating the devoted and eiicces*- 
ful libouw of his Civil Service, His Imperial 
^Isjesty h.is eomniancletl me to dccl ire tho grant 
nf half a month's pay to all permanent servants 


in the civil employ of Government, whose piy may 
not exceed the sum of Rs. 50 monthly. 

BADGES AND PENSJOSS. 

Farther, it is His Imperial Majesty’s Gracious 
behest that all peisoiis to whom may have been or 
heieafter may' be panted the titles of Dewau 
Bahadur, Siriiir Bihadm-, Khan B.ihadiir, Rai 
Btliadur, Kh.m S.ihib, R.-ii Sahib or Ihio S.ihib 
shall leceive distinctive B.ulges as a symbol of 
respect and honour, and that on all huldeis pjesent 
Ol to come of the venemblc titles of Mnhaniaho- 
padynya and Shams-ul-Ulnui shall be conferred 
some annual pension for the good report of the 
ancient learning of IndLi. 

alUNTS OF LAND. 

Moreover, in commemoration of his Dujhar and 
ax a lew.ird for conspiciions public service, ceitain 
grants of Land free of revenue, tenable for the life 
of tho grantee or in the discretion cf the Locnl 
Adminietralion for one further life, ahall be 
bestoweil or restored in the Nortlu'Western Fron* 
tier Piovince and in Beliicbistun. 

TSE INDIAN PRINCES. 

In his gracious solicitude for the welfare of His 
Roynl Indian Princes, His Imperial. Majesty 
lias commanded me to procLiim that from hence' 
forth no S'asarana p.ayments shall be made upon 
succession to their States, and sundry debts ow Ing 
to tho Government by the non-jurisdictionnl 
estates in Kathiawar and Guzerat, and also by tho 
Dbumia Chiefs of Mewar will l>e cancelled and 
remitted in tho whole or in pait, under the oi'ders 
of tho Government of India, and in appreciation of 
tlie Imperial Bervice Tioops certain supeniumer- 
ary api>ointinenta in the Order of British India 
will bo made. 

RELEASE OF PRISONERS. 

In the exercise of his Royal and Imperial cle- 
mency and compassion. His Most Excellent 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to ordain 
that certain prisoners now suffering tho penalty 
of the' Law for crimes and mbdemeunours shall be 
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relefi&ed from impiisonment, tti it rH those mil 
debtors now in pnsun « hose debts mny (w binall 
and due not to fraud but to re-al poveily, eh ill he 
discbarged, and that then debts iJiall he paid. 

The persons by whom and the terms and eondi 
tions on whicti these giants, conrrsaions and 
benefactions shall be enjoyed will be heieaftei 


LiTIWruEFOUBDATlOa STOVK Of TDBSEW CiPITil. 

On 15th Delembor 1911, Their Imperial 
Majestiealaid ibe Srst stones of the new Capital 
of India The place Selected was in the Oovsro- 
ment of India Camp, which had been deciJad 
to bo the centre of the Imperial Delhi that 
19 to be. The Heralds and the 'whole of the 


declared. 


Local GavernaiHiitscd Adminislratiena were in 


After the teiideiiog of Ibe kou>a;;e by the 
Ruling Chiefs His Majescj eaid — 

Wears pleased to anoounce to oot people tbaton the 
sdrics of our AJiaiatera trodcred after coaeuttelion with 
our UoTernor General in founeil we hate decided upon 
tbetcanster of the seat ot the Gotetonicot ot India 
from Calcutta to the locient Capital of DrOu. and 
emultaoeousty, and as a roTiarijuance of that tranafar, 

ship for the Preiideneyol tJoegabof a««w l.wotenaot- 
aoternorthip in Council edanecetsriag the areas of 
Behar, Chsta flagpur and Orissa, aud ota ChwlCom- 
tDiiiianersbip St Aiaaa, with aucb adoioistratite 
change! end rediitntauticn of boundtrice aa our 
Oeternor-Ueoersl la Cauaeii, with the appreral ft oat 
Beeratary of State for lodia lo Council, may lo dua 
course Setermins it is oar earoast dasira tbattbaM 
efaaegel lual conduso to the Oettar adoinistraoon of 
India sod the greater prosperity and bappineae of oor 
bslosed pooyts, 

PtltSKTiltOB OT iOOettSKS. 


Oh tu9 ]9tb, the Medrae and tba Delhi Mooiei 
pal Council addreeses were presented to Hie 
Majesty. In reply to tba Madras Address His 
bUjesty gala 

We ate deeply inored by the loyal fselinge whu* bass 
Inspired the mbsbitaats of tbs oldeil Frosinee in our 
Indian DoauBtnof, naabt-tog ertr forty Bnliion people, 
to unite lu einng su cordial a demonstration of Ibwr 
atUchmenl to our Throne end person Tbs greet rolmao 
contaiBin* aignsWrce nrpiuneaaeg all thedifToiswl mceo, 
castes and creedi of Southern Indie will bo o»or 
treasured by us aa n piecieue tsstiiiony of yoor leaing 
welcome 

In replying to ibu Delhi Municipal Address ho 


The traditions of yourCity lureit it nitba potuller 
charm. The relics ol the djnaatioa of bygone egea that 
meet thn eje on orery eido, Uio rpleodid pnlecre nod 
temBles "Inch hare resuled the destiojing hand ot 
time, all those eitnesa to a groat and illuolrioue pnot. 

Inooehiog a more central spot for (b< eeec of tbs 
Ootcrameot of Jndia Oioen tradiUooi and eharaitonSbco 
eonduced in no small degree to thedeoieion nbwhlbeen 
ao moently announced, that from this time forth |Mhf 

aball bo the Cnpitaj of o“r Indian JSoipire 

Oaths nth there was a gTaod aiiliUry Rsnew. 


nttoodeoci’, also tbs Rulings Chiefs and ibe Coro- 
natidii Durbar Hentlde sod Trumpeters, with a 
Gaurd of Uoniiur and Escorts. Their Majeuties, 
oil nriioal. were received by the Governor Ouner- 
nl sod lha Members of the Executive Council. 
A royal Satute wag Bred. The Governor General 
men made a shiMt gpoeeb, sod ta the courto of 
bis reply Hlr Majesty said 

I caraeelly hope that tbs anticipation ef the beneSeiaf 
and far-roaohiog roaulU from (bogPoalcbangM sow to 
be eSoclad may be amply lulAUeo, eecnring to India 
uoproeed adminutratioo and to its people increased bap* 
pineae and prosnenty. It is oiy de>ire ebat the planeing 
aaddMigniogiiftbepubljebvddjeggto be srseted »iil 
berenaidered wiib the greatest deUberilioa and ears, lo 
that the new emtien may m enry way be worlbf ef 
thioaaoenl asJ bMulifa) city. 

Tbetr MaJeetlN the King and Quesn and Tbelr 
Escelleoties the Viceroy and Lady Uardiegs left 
Delhi 00 tbs 16tb, tboKiag prouaediog boHepaul, 
the Queen to Agra, and Their Excellencies to 
Banackpore. 

The departure of Their Alejestiso wee marked 
by the fine demooeCration of eathueiasm aa 
marked their arrival ntid alt lbs functions con. 
nectud with ths Durbar, 

tut KSS0LT or tus DURBAIt. 

The great Durbar was a gpUndid success and as 
Mr. Harold Cos wrote, one U templed to say, 
paradoxica) though it may sound, tbit (he great 
success that King Oeoiga flue achieved by cumiog 
to (ndm ta to deiaunstrete that in the East as 
well aa in the WeU democracy and Royntty not 
only can ho reconciled, but already are King 
George and Queen Mary bavesucceeded in proving , 
this beoause they b*ve cbowo ihenifelve* to he not 
merely oaiSM but realitiee. They have shown 


\ 
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th»t they re*lise to the full the part whioh Kings 
and Queens, if they wish to do theirduty, have to 
pUy in a democratic ago. They have played their 
parte splendidly throughout tho whole of their stay 
ill Delhi, and the whole Empire owes to them a 
debt of gratitude for tho success they have 
achieved. 

TOt SnOOTINO IK KBPAUL. 


PartleuUra received of the King Emperor’e 
ahoot in NepM.\l atiU thi^t the King's first 
shooting box waa picturesquely situated on a 
lawn-like clearing sloping down to the river, and 
a splendid view was obtained of tho long range 
o! snow peaks of the Himalayas rising to a height 
of 24,000 or 2S,000 ft. After ahootiog here for 
four days, the party moved on to Khasra, seven 
Qi* eight miles away, where the scenery and the 
forest surroundings were even more beautiful 
nis Imperial Majesty shot with wonderful 
tecuraey, and SI tigers and several rhino fell to 
kie ride. About fiSO elephants were employed 
iu the ehoot, 

AT citctmA. 


Their Majesties arrived nt Calcutta on the 30tb. 
Hia Iraperial Majesty the King-Eoipeiur, and 
Her Majesty Queen-Empres'*, wsre received by 
Their Excellencies the Governor General and Ijady 
Hitdinge. 


The Calcutta Corporation presented an Address 
cf Welcome and His Majesty in the course of hia 
«ply eaid 


The changes la the admioietralioa of India rraulting 
the anaouncement made me at the great DurtMr 
M Delhi will affect to a certaio extcjet CUcutta. Dot 
lOur city muel alwaye remain the premier city of India. 

P^pnlitlon, its importance as a commercial centre 
•od grej( etnporiara of trade, its splendid historic 
twitjone, all wmbine to inrest Calcutta with a 001900 
^i^ter, which ahoold preserve ta it a pre-enineot 
^ition At the same time, thestatus of the fVovinco 
Calcutta U tho Capital has been enhanced by 
. ,* ®^tion of a Presidency of Bengal, and I fwl con- 
^^t that uDder the wise administration of a 
J^ienwr-in-Counml the new Presidency will enjoy 
•B^Her ‘'’® hleasings of tran<{uillity 


THE TOIVERSITT ADDRESS. 

On the 6th, the Calcutts University presented 
an address to which Hia Majesty gracefully 
replied 

It It to the UnirereiCiee of India that I look to aieiat 
in that gradual union and fusion of tho culture and 
aapiratioua of Europeans and Indians on which the 
toture well-being of India so greatly depends. I have 
watched with sympathy the measures, that from time to 
time have been taken by the Univoraities of India to 
eitond tile scope snJ rsiss tho standards of instruction. 
Much remains to be done. No University is nowadays 
complete uolesi it is equipped with teaching facnities 
in all Uioniato important branchoa of tlie sciences and 
the arts and unless it is provided with ample opportuni- 
ties tor reaeareli, * 

Yon have to conserve the ancient learning and eimul- 
taaeously to put forward Western science. You have 
also to build np character, without which learning it of 
little value. You say that you recognisa your great 
reapenaibilitiea. I bid you Godspeed in the work that 
■a before you. Let your ideals bo high and your efforts 
to pursue them uocessing, and under Providence yon 
Will eueceed. 

Six years age I sent from England to India a message 
of sympathy. To-day, in India 1 give to India the watch- 
word of hope On every side I trace the signs and sUr- 
iitp of anew life. Education has given you hope, end 
through better end higher education you will build up 
higher and better hopes The announcement was msM 
et Delhi by my command that my Oovemor-Oeneral in 
^uecil will allot large sums for the evpaniion and in- 
provenient of education in India. It Is my wish that 
there may be ipread ever the land a net-work of schools 
and Collegns from which will go forth loyal and manly 
eod useful cititons, able to hold their own in industries 
end agriculture and all vocations in life, and it is my 
wish, too, that the homes of my Indiaa subjects may be 
brighten^ and their labour aweetened by the spread of 
knowledge, with all that follows ie its train, a higher 
leva! of thought, of comfort and of health. It is through 
education that my wish will be fulfflted and the cause 
of education ta India will ever be very close to my 
heart- 

TnciR majesties’ departure. 

Their Imperial Majesties left Calcutta on 
the 8th amidst unrversal rejuicing and respectful 
and sincere good wishes. Vast crowds assem- 
bled along the route from Government Place to 
Princeps Oh»t. High officials took leave of Their 
Majesties at Government House and a gorgeous 
prucession left under Iloyal Salute nt 11. As the 
pmcossion moved slowly along the Red Road and 
Ellenliorough House, the King-Emperor and 
Qneen-Einpreas were loudly cheered. Princeps 
Ghat was reached after 11-30, where the repre- 
eontativea of various Public Bodies, Ruling 
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SHELLS FROM THE SAlfDS OF TIME, 


Shells from tbe San&s ot ^Ctme 

OR 

HRLYBaiTISH TRADE WITH MADRAS. 161M711 4 1811* 

Rt Ur. D. E. WACHA. 

SjlnO ijvereign and his consort have hitherto 
been known in th« annala of the world, 

I ancient or modem, to have left their 
capital ti' visit their most glorious dominion, 
away six thousand miles and more by sea and 
land, to show themselves as crowned King- 
Emperor and Queen-Empress to their distant and 
alien subjects, numbering one-fifth of the 
hnisan race, of divers creeds and nationalities, 
and inbericing the rich traditions of a memorable 
and ifflmsmorial civilisation, and evince in person 
their profound solicitude for their greater 
contentment, prot-perity and progress. That 
aa<pIcious visit was futly accomplished amidst 
ccgal pomp and pageantry by Their Qraeious 
Majesties King George V. and Queen Maty of 
Great and Greater Critain, It has marked an un- 
precedented event which Is destined to be in- 
scribed 00 the page of History ioletteisas 
imperishable as iilumining. 

The history of the rise and progress of British 
dominion in India will no doubt bs written in 
the fullness of time by another Gibbon, inimita- 
ble in style, of stately dignity and choice ex- 
pression. Meanwhile, let us embrace the occasion 
to entertain the reader with scraps picked np 
from existing tomes to recall to memory the ear- 
liest beginnings of British trade with Madras. 
Let us recall how the Briton, with the blood of 
the Viking flowing in hia vein, ventured from 
his eesgirt isle to the famous East Indies, the 
land of pepper and spices, of cardamums and 
cjieoea, thence to take back to his native sborea 
argosies laden with those rich products. The 
tale has been thrice told, but it would bear 
^petition at this hour if only we stroll on tbe 


glorious beach of Madras and pick up as we go 
shells from tbe sands which mark the times of 
trade of 1611, 1711 and 1811. 

There sailed a vessel in 1610, equipped by 
the Honourable Company of British Merchants 
trading with the East, from the London docks, 
named tlv “Globe,” commanded by Captain 
Hippon, with 2 merchants in search of an open- 
ing of trade on the Coromandal Coast for cali- 
coes. After many a vicissitude on tbe voyage 
theycame to Fittspole and traded leaving be- 
hind factors, tbe predecessors of our modern 
encyclopiedic Civilian. They also traded at 
Masulipatam paying a customs duty of 4 per 
cent, though the rapacious Collector of King' 
Hareinga had demanded 12 1 From Masuli- 
patamto Siam and back again to Masulipatam 
was indeed a navigation feat in times which 
had not dreamt of steam vessels-'those mighty 
revolutionaries of tbe ninoteeotb century which 
have so vastly changed the surface of the world 
and brought men of the Arctic to meet those ^fthe 
Antarctic, to bring theHnathen Chinee cheek by 
jowl with tbe native of San Francisco and Kew 
Zealand. 

Tbe argosy which returned home in 1613, laden 
with the products of Coromandal realised 218 
per cent, on an invested capital of £ 15,634 * 
Those indeed were golden days to shake the* Pagoda 
tree and become a rich Nabob in the ancient 
country beyond tbe dreams of avarice. The 
value of exports made by tbe Honourable Com- 
pany in 10 years ending with 1611 was £ 51,673 
in goods and £ 119 022 in bullion. Exports of 
ballion 1 That indeed is an indication of what a 
“ Sink of Silver ” was India as related by the 
great Pliny and the other early travellers from 
the distant West. This find of tbe trade shell 
on the Madras Beach is enough to record here for 
the year of Grace 1611. 

We travel afield, planting our step slowly but 
steadily for a century. How did the_,,JJriti8b 
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trader fare in 1711 1, that ie, «ome £ft; jeara or 
tbereahoutg after the Infanta dowared Cbarleall 
mtb Septanisca or the island of Bombaj, rich 
iritb the memories of Garcia de Orta and**Uy 
Lady of tbe Sfanor of Mazagaon " In the begia- 
ning of the eighteenth century Sfadrae «aa 
pretty freely dotted n^tb faotoriee or A’eMee# 
whence bas sprung up the laagniScent British 
Indian Empire of to day There were faetoriee 
on the Ooromaiidal Coast, in the city of Madrae, 
Port St David, Cudalore, Porto Novo, Pattajude, 
Masulipatam, Madapoltam, Vizagapatam, Bimp- 
liapatam and Ganjam. There were, of course, 
euh-factoriee suhordinate to the'prineipal fectoriee. 
No lees than 29 of these traded in pepper, then a 
moat rateable commadity. But Ut ua not forget 
to take special note of tbs £r<t important Edict 
of Protective Tariff promulgated by tbe Ministers 
of tbs good Quesn Anna. Prioted caticoee, the 
ipMlaliiy of Madras, was banned Tbe stuff 
bad become of so anivettal u use aa to cause e 
poiesrful agitation among the woolien and silk 
taanufsetaiert of Eagiand. There were seeerel 
riote in Loodoo. To redress tbe gnevanre of 
these protectioniale, the earliest predeceesors of 
the stalwart Tariff Beformere of the 30th century, 
it was enacted by Perlisment in 1721 to preserve 
and encourage woollen and silk msDufactures by 
absolutely prohibiting the wear of Indien csiicoee 
under a penalty of ^ 3 for each oflVoce on tbe 
wearer and £ 20 on tbe seller I That indeed 
was the beginning of toe end of the Indian trade 
with England in calieoea The restia hbtory. But 
that IS not enough. We have picked up toother 
shell which needs to be enshrined lo the SfuMm 
at Sfadras. In 1770 the penalty of 50 per cent, 
payable to tbe Merehante' Trsdirg Onmpeny on 
goods imported ^from the East Indies under 
foreign commissions was found inadequate to 
shutout the trade. So a duty of 100 per cent, 
was levied on tbe value of all goods imported I 
Shades of CbMen and the Oobden CInbf Bqt 


who is unaware that smuggling is aynonymoot 
with prohibitory tariff? The high duties on 
mustins and calicoes and nankeens operated as 
o premium on smuggling. At the close of tbe 
eighteenth century they were compelled to reduce 
Che dattag eonaiderabty. The century also wit- 
negaed mors than one misfortune by wsy of beery 
indebtedness of the Merchants Trading Cotopanf 
and neasurea had now and again to be adopted to 
liquidate the debt and start it afreah on iU way to 
atnasa the wealth nf the East Indies for the old 
country. 

We now come nearer our own times, namely, 
the nineteenth century. Here are some more 
curiosity ahctts fur our Bfadras economists. In 
1803 tbs value of mercbsodise imported into 
Madras was 1332 lakh Sires rupees; and of 
treuure 5'7J Iskbs In ISOS the vsloe of the 
imports of meicbacdise bad reached ISlSIekhi 
and treasure 6 63 lakbi Exports eime (o 16 23 
lakhs all in mtrchandiM in 1802 and dwindlsd 
down to 4 OO lakhs in I80S. What may hive 
bees the pHseipal commodities fsiportedt The 
tradsrbroskier gives tbs reply for 1805:— 

Lakb Sicea Rupees 


Wioes and spirits . . 3 02 

Miscellencous .. . 2U 

Glassware and looking gUeees 0 80 

Coral .. .. 0 64 

Cutlery and baidware 041 

Otimsn’asCores .. . 0 95 

BIsUIs . . 0 32 

And what may be the principal commodities 
•iported ? 

I^kh Sirea Rs. 

Piece Goods .. .. }'46 

Precious stones . . . . 1'79 

Cotton . . . . 0 38 


It will be noticed from tbe above that the 
Briton could not manage without bit beer, brandy 
and wine, and bis sauce, salmon and salad oil 
But ft should not be ifflagis*! that they cared 
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only in the early part of the nineteenth eentary 
for the inner man. It waa certainly not yet the 
age of printere and publishers and authors; 
neither of the half-penny dailies [and peer jonr- 
nalUta. Some hooks and pamphlets also cameall 
the way from the cld country to beguile the 
leisure hours of the money-making “{actors." 
Here is an entertaining list of the pabulum 
imported for their mentality; — 

2 Sets of Novelists hlagaaine. 

2 „ Btitish Classics, 

2 „ ■ British Poets. 

2 „ British Theatre. 

2 do. Fielding’s TVorka. 

2 do. Smollett's „ 

S do. Johnson's „ 

2 do. Blair’s „ 

2 do, Elegant Extracts. 

2 Sets Hume nnd Smollett's History. 

2 „ Sbakespeaie's Plays. 

2 „ Thouieoii’s Seasons. 

2 „ Young'n Night Thoughts, 

But l<st though not the least there were 200 
copies of “D)chio’*New Speiling Boak.” For 
whose benefit were these 'apelting books'? Not for 
the adult factors 1 In all probability they were 
for ihulr children by European or Indian wives. 
Hay we appeal to some wanderer in book 
curiosity lore to tramp the public and private 
libraries of Madras to discover a copy of this 
remarkable apeUing hook. What an acquisition 
might it be to the Museum t Messrs. Natesaa 
^ Co., with their colossal enterprise, ought to be 
renturesome enough to unearth a copy from 
some remote corner to point a moral and adorn 
the intellectual tale of Madras in the year of 
Grace 1805. 

Before however we bring to & close out stroll on 
the Madras beach in search of further curious shells 
of trade we may u well empty our modesl 
Wallet by way of “ prices " — eo much in vogue 


by^the Government of the day. What may be the 
prices in Madras in 1611 of the divers European 
produce, etc. % 

Star Pagoda. 


Coffee waa sold at . . 20 to 22 for a Candy. 
Cotton from Bombay . 30 to 32 „ 

Pepper from Bengal . . 40 to 41 „ 

Indigo .. .. 9 to 10 parmsuod, 

Ivory from Pegu ..140 to 220 per candy. 
GumBenJamin ..93 to 100 „ 

Aesofeetida from 

Basora .. ..355 to 440 „ 

Gold from England . . to 8 per loll. 

Silver „ . . 6 to 6^ „ 

Brandy from America200 to 280 per butt. 


Madeira . ..150 to 170 per pipe. 

Copper Sheet ..103 to 120 per candy, 

Iron Hoops ..27 to 20 

Mexico Silver .. ^ to per os. 

Tin .. 70 to 83 per candy, 

Sandal wood . . SO to 83 „ 

Bengal Sugar ,.17 to 10 „ 

The list IS not exhaustive and wo omit to give 
the pricn of diamonds, peatla and rubies which 
are not exactly articles of trade. 


The duty on atticiee imported in British 
bottoms was generally 6 per cent ad tahtem. 

Lastly, tbe Company’s imports from Europe 
amounted in 1606-00 to X166,000, while the 
oiports came to 64,48,000 rupees, which might 
be compared with the value of imports and 
exports in 1909-10 to havo a clear conception 
of tbe strides uf British trade with Madras 


during the ninetaenth century. The subject of 
picking up at random these commercial shells 
from tbe sands is most fascinating, but we 
must stop here, feeling that we have provided 
enough entertainment .which though not striking 
tbe imaginatioi) as tbe tales of tbe Thousand 
Nights is still aufiiciently instructive of the evo- 
lution of British Commerce during two and a 
half centuries at the least. We have ehovm 
tbe way. Let others explore the Madras strand 
and garner old century treasures which may 
EurvWo the tooth of Time. 
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t R. Allan O. Hume waa born aigbly-tkK* 

years ago. Hia father, Dr. Joseph Borne. 

, was a member of the Indian Medical 
Service, who, after bia return to hia native land, 
entered the House of Ootomona. Joseph Bnine 
was a ‘eouod Radical, a noted political reformer 
and economUt, a power in the House of 
Commons. No budget, or estimates of expenditure, 
submitted to -that House, eicaped bts scruUoy. 
His passion for public economy became almost* 
religion with him, and even Lord Palmereton’a 
iggressive imperialism had to reckon with him. 
Mr. Justin McCarthy calU him the pioneer of 
financial reform He was for retrenebment and 
eeonomy all round He had tbe courage to 
piopoee a substantial reduction of Pfinee Alberta 
annuity. His actmUes were not confined to the 
financUl aphere, In 1835 bo rendered a meet 
Bignal service to the Empire, by dircoveriog and 
exposing Orange Plot m 
which tbe Duke of Cumberland was suspectod to 
bo concerned and one of the objects of which was 
eeid to be to set aside the claims to tbe Tbrooo. of 
Princess Victoria. In the exciting events whicb 

terminated in constituting Canada into a eelf- 

.,«v.TninB colony, his shrewdness and insight were 

a.b.... .. «!.•> 

„.b.. ‘ ' 

■b. tad.,,.. .b.»i™..b,..Vpp.. 

, ..Mr Hum. lOT.d™ M .»d 

' „„.rV.Jlb.l“ib.r. ... . Mr M.bk.u... « 
.b.,. ..isb. b. . S„E.b.,.P..l- .b« M 

emuiement, saj» o historian of tho 
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l,ord Chatham on the American Stamp Act, 
as tho opinions of “ a Mr. Pitt.” He was 
tbrongbout on tbe side of Lord Durbsm, that 
wise statesman who gave the right of self- 
govemment to Canad.*, in the letters advocacy 
of tbe interests of the colony ; and, so far as it 
■Sectod that nobleman he dropped tho ques- 
tion of Monomy. His position in Parliament about 
this period was similar to that held by such 
diatingui^ed msn as Grote, the historian of 
Greece, Bulwer, tbe novelist and stataman, and 
Charles Buller, the brilliant politician too soon 
gathered to his fathers. Oo his death in 1855 
Lord Palmerston observed in the House of 
Commons • “ It bad been said of one eminent 
etalesoan (Burke) that bo ‘to paity gava up 
what was meant for mankind,’ whereas tbe very 
revere* might bo said of Mr Hume, for the party 
to which be bad devoted bimself was his country, 
and, boyood hie country, tbe grnersl interests of 
maokiud at large ” One* a Congress deputation 
of which Mr A 0 Hume was a member, wiited 
upon the kite Mr. Gladstone, to enlist his support 
for the Indian Oouncils Bill about to be intro- 
duced into tbe House of Commons by the late 
Ur. BradUugh: end on Mr. Hume being 
introduced Mr GUdstono said : 1 wish your 

father were here now." Ur. GUd.tone knew 
Mr Home's father perionally end held him in 
b-gh eeleem. Joseph Hum.’e wrath was kindled 
to white beat si any tale of injustice, or when a 
ferthiog of the British taxpa>er'e money weS 
wrongly oi urprofitably spent. He was a eelQeaa 
poliUcUn. whose philsnlhropic instinct was beyond 
cavil and be>ond question, and tbe father’s great 
qualities were reproduced in the fon. 

FoHowirg in the footstep* of bis father Mr. 
A. O. Hums chose an Indian career. He cime 
to India in 1819 and entered the Civil Service. 
AS a young civilian he failed not to impre-ehls 
personality on the people smi on his supenom 
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But what & youug civilian do^s in liia narrow 
»ph«re is not often chronicled. Mr. Hume's work, 
however, drew the eyes of the higher authoriUea 
during the Sepoy Mutiny. He was then district 
officer of Etawah in the North-West Provinces. 
He so distinguished himself in that crisis that 
i he was made a Commander of the Bath, a rare 
' distiocticn for a district officer The iohubitants 
1 of Etawab too were deeply grateful to him, and 
’ their appreciation of his services was given a 
nncrete form in the institution known as Hume's 
High School. 

Mr. Hume saw that as an agricultural country, 
ladia'a interests required its great industry to be 
steadily developed. He had tho knowledge of a 
Kientist— be had Indeed science In his blood, and 
he pursued the study of Indian agricultuie with 
diligence and enthusiasm. He mastered the 
recognised treatisee on the subject in German and 
English, He farmed, in a small esperimental 
way, for his own information and amusement; 
and when in 1870 Loid Mayo established a 
Department of Agriculture, Revenue and Com- 
merce, Mr. Hume was appointed Secretary. Lord 
Mayu wu a great advocate of Indian agricul- 
tural reform, and hn found in Mr. Hume an able 
coadjutor. Perhape, not many know much of 
the work dooe by Mr. Hume as Secretary to tho 
Oovemtaent of India in the Department of Rev- 
enue, Agriculture and Commerce, as it was finally 
constituted. He composed and published a most 
inetructive and interesting paper on “ Agricultural 
Reform in India. " In it be dealt with indbn 
•gnculture from a variety of standpoints, both 
•* en expert and as an administrator, such as the 
sconomic condition of India, the question of 
recurnog famines, land tenures, departmental 
organisetioL, and the conditions and needs of 
Indian agriculture. Since Mr. Hume'a time, other 
distingnished civilians like Sir Frederic Nicholson, 
tre followed in the tame track ; and .to-day the 


citima of Indian agriculture are recognised. 
Among the pioneers of Indian agricultural reform 
Mr. Hume's name will always be coupled with 
that of Lord Mayo. 

Mr. Hume had at the same time been Burveying 
the general state of affairs in India. As an official 
he was able to appreciate the value of non-official 
co-operation. His own personal qualiti^ won 
him the love and esteem of many an Indian. Ho 
liked Indians and Indians liked him, and between 
him and them friendly relationships were estab- 
lished. But it must have been clear to him that 
among Indians themselves there was not that 
actir* spirit of co-opemtion so essential to attain 
large public ends. He bad occasion' to exchange 
thoughts with several proroinent Indians in 
difierent parts of the country, and the conviction 
that something must be done grew strong in his 
bosom. 

Mr. Hume baa well been described as the father 
of the Indian National Congress. Tho idea origin- 
ated with him, and be carried it out. He looked 
after the infancy of the Congress with parental 
care — with more than parental anxiety. He 
nursed it amidst its depressing environments; 
and when be found that without his constant and 
ze.alous watchfulness it could exist and perform 
its vital functions, be retired to his island home, 
not indeed to rest from bis labours, but, from that 
distance, toguide and correct, and infuse spirilinto 
it as occasion demanded. He educated Indian 
Congressmen up to a proper realisation of their 
duties. Be constituted the Congress itself on a 
broad and firm basis, with the forethought and 
wisdom of a great organiser ; so that it now con- 
tains within it and forming part of it healthy and 
enduring elements of growth and development. If 
Indian leaders continue to be animated by his 
spirit and ideals and labour unselfishly on the 
lines laid down by him, the Congress will become 
& still more efficient and popular institution 
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•icn« were tli* Oo»*rnm»nt to Initi* ■Oil til* 
Britinh jmbliJ »b?f to he»r the roice of In-liB iwif. , 
feint »nJ Mteriog though it hM been, emiitiit tb* ( 
diMt nnd din of ejciting polemic*. U* fof*’ j 

thet lodien opioion to be of ml help to th* < 
Ooeernment end to bo eOectife inthein»B»g*Bi*st - 
uf It* elljur*, antt be *duc»t*d, orgsoued 
rendet«d mponeibl* end brought into * •iogl* , 
iotOM. No on* bold* th»t th* Indien Netitm*! ; 
Oocgree* it * tr*n*p*rent mirror tnd feilhfiJ i 
imege of Inilien opinion »» the Britieh House of , 
CoBOOM i* of British public opinion. It is itiH J 
young IB >e»r« ind bnl imperfectly dereloped. 1 
No loslitutioo, *hieb ht* lived through only * 
•luerUr of • century, could be * perfected orgeoi- 
•etmn, such *» the Unlish Perlisment with centu- 
ne« bvhind it, 1* But tbet the Congreee repreeenU 
and rvfleci* n tD(»t influentiel eection of Indus 
vpiuion, not even the bittereet of it* opponeoU C»b 
deny At le»*t i» could clsim to •peek io the 
nem* end on Ubelf of • Urge mejority of eda- 
ceted Induce. 

It be* don* yet enothor greet eerrice. A nu«- 
ter of Indun mcvementa et tht* moment 
•i« bontet'y ilnvirig to Improve ite condition. 

Kvery cotuidereUe IniJlan coin»ur>ity each u the 
M.hon.ed.1., ba* it- own organisation. loduM 
have l»es»< earnestly ewking to move onward in 
e.try d.ttclion. On the prineipl* of divuion of 
Ubour or in the light of the insutent needs of 
each community we have political, edocaUonal. 
wdal. industrial aiid other oovemenU i-i regard 
to ooe or the other of which alojoet every 
enlightened and^energetic Indian has been activa ; 
so much eo that India, which wa* for age* muU 
baa become distinctly and in eome case* even 

aggreaeively erticulate. No one could now plead 
theabsencoof organised represenUtionof interes 
ui an eicuss for action io a hap-hasird manner, 
cv for inaction. On all sides and on every 
««.ceiT.able topic of th* hour the Government *r« 
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pre&^ie!! with ailFlce. Wb.it exactly is the miod 
of the people amid the tremendous mass and 
eoctrarietiesof opinion, none but tho^e who possess 
the gift of clear vision could know. To distin- 
guish the clamour of pragmatic busy bodies from 
responeible opinion has been the task in every 
country of statesmen and philosophers. So that 
Indian officialdom and Indian thinkers are not 
face to face with any startling or unusual pheno- 
menon. There is, however, euch a thing aa evolo* 
tion of opinion. Confiicta of ideals aie a 
constant factor in every progressive community. 
As in the world of Natare, so here too, some of 
, the opposing ideale will, after a time, earvive the 
operation of the inevitable natarallaws. Difficulty 
or danger lies where the people are altogether 
iiUnt,immohile and inert, or where there isnoorga- 
vised opinion or concerted action. India waseomo' 
what In this unenviable condition till Mr. Hume 
OTginised the Congress movement. He brought 
into being an institution or, a common platform 
from which every variety of enlightened Indian 
opinion and Indian thought could find expression. 
And the Congress became the parent, tbe proto- 
type, the original, of every form of public acti- 
• vily in thU country. There Ja hardly any great 
Indian movement which has no, taken as its 

I model, or has not imitated in several important 
furticnlats, the Icdian National Congress. Some 
of these organisations disown the Congress, and 
• few are hostile to it. But the fact csnnot bo 
gainmld that many of these have copied its methods, 
■srxre fctfoencerf by fts exampfe, Jifr. Hume may 
therefore bo said to be not merely the father 
'll the lodian'National Congress, but the pasmve 
md indirect Originator of many an organised 
form of legitimate public activity in India, 

If ha BO desired he could have risen to the 
position of rulpr of an Indian Province. He 
preferred to be a reformer, and so soon ta he got 
biaself released from the trammels of office he 


threw himself heart and soul into tbe work. The 
departure of Lord Ripon from India was the 
point at which he set about maturing bis plans. 
Lord Rtpcn’s policy and measures, no less than 
his inspiring example, filled him with hope and 
enthuaasm. Lird Ripon evoked that which was 
beet in the Indian people ; and Mr. Hume, like 
a born leader of men, availed himself of the 
opportunity to bring the energies and the 
enthusiasm roused under proper discipline and 
organised control. The idea dawned upon him of 
organised public effiort ; and how he worked it out 
and whose counsel he sought and followed may 
be given tn the words of a distinguished Indian 
who, then and afterwards, enjoyed Mr. Hume’s 
confidence in tbe fullest measure. In bis Intro- 
duction to Itultan Politia published in 1899, by 
Messrs Natesan and Co., tee late Mr. IV. C. 
Bonnerjee wrote as follows : — 
ft will probably bs DSWBto Bsey that the lodiso 
Katienal Coogreta, aa It was originally started and aa 
it bae tioee been carried on, Se lu reality the work ot tbe 
UtT<|o>e ot bufferin and Ava when that nobleman was 
Ooversor-General of India, itr. A. O, Rnme, C.8 , 
had, lo 1%9I, ooiceived the idea that it would bo of great 
•drantaes to the country if leading Indian politicians 
could be brought together onCe a year to discuss social 
matters end be npon friendly footing with oneinotber. 
He did DOt desire that politics should form part of their 
diecueeioD, for, there were recognised political bodice in 
Calcutta. Bombay, Sfadras and other parts of Tfidia, 
and be thought that these bodies might luBer in import- 
ance if when Indian politicians from diilereni parts ot 
tbo country cams together, they dieciissed politics. Bis 
idea (uiUier wta that the Governor of tbe Prorinco 
where the politiciaea met ahonld be asked to preside 
over them and that thereby greater cordiality should be 
establiehed between the official classes and tba non- 
official ladusn politicians. Full of these ideas ha taw 
the noble Uarquis when he went to Simla early 
in iBniog (h Cde gTecemder previous 

assumed the Vioeroyaltj of India. Lord DuSerin 
took great iaterast in the matter and after 
Ceoaidering over it for tome time he eert for Mr, Hume 
and totd lua that, in his opinion. Hr, Hume's project 
would cot bo of much use. Be said there was no body 
of persons in this Country who performed the funotiona 
which Her Majesty's Opposition did in England. The 
oewapaperB, even if they really represented the views of 
the people, were not reliable and at the Engliah were 
aecesearily ignorant of what was thonght of them and 
their policy in native circles, it wonid bo very drairable 
in the interests aa well of tbe raters as of the mied that 
Indian pidiUciane ehontd meet yearly and point oat to 
Gie Govemmeqt in what respects the admioiatntioQ 
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meo who might, like those who take part io 
F«ilknectery discussions in Great Britain, 
learn tl»e difllcult ert of self gcveinment wd 
the eecieta of the suceesa of representative insti- 
totinna Bat Lord Dafferin took a different 
view i and Indians with wLom ^fr. Hume 
diseuesed the point Bcp»pted hia Lordsh’p s com- 


promise 

The history ot the Indian National Congres? ii 
too well known to be repeited here From t 
small assemblage of a few distinguished Indians 
who met, for the first tim', in Bombay, it devel- 
oped into a ra>t organisation consisting of 
representatives of alt Provinces and communities 

Its numbers so rapidly increased that from its 
own bulk it found it difficult to transact business 
when at Surat in the year 1 907, and accordingly, 
It wie«Iy and in good time gut itself reformed 
and reconetituted id such a ninner as to ensure 
its continued usefulness as a dellbsrstive and rsi 
poDsibl* assembly 

But what we are here conesrned with, is BIr. 
Ilume'eshars in moulding it and shaping its policy. 
For nearly sight yearn from the start be directed 
It es ite General Secretary, with a view, as hs 
once said, to cohstitaling it m “ a great brother- 
hood," whence for India to rise to nobler things. 
•• I Uve (or India and India’s paopK'," were the 
words which ha spoke at a great meeting got 
together to honour him. In an address presented 
to him by the Poona Sarvajanik Sabhs eighleen 
years ago, an sddiesa in tha composition of which 
ws see the Roman hand of the llon'ble BIr. 
Ookhale, that body voiced the thoughts of all 
educated India when it referred to Mr. Humo’s 
services in these terms •— 


ttrat tiibua® and tbeii 
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LiButenant-OoFeroop of the North-West (now 
tJciited) Provinces, openly assailed the Coogresa, 
subjected its objects and methods to hostile 
criticism and othernise sought to discredit it. 
There is nothing in modern Indian enntroversial 
literature more stimulating than the correspoiid- 
ence that passed between Sir Auckland Colvin and 
hit. Hume in 1688. hir Hume'a reply is an 
eSsctive vindication of the Corigreu. Itooeapiee 
forty-aiz priuted pages of a eloeely printed 
pamphlet. 

Dealing with the time at which the movement 
179B inaugurated and the justification for it, 
Mr. Mume said ; “ The ferment, the praducs of 
Western Meu, education, inventions and eppli- 
accei, was at work with a rapidly iocreawng 
intensity and it became of paramount im- 
portanee to find for its products an overt and 
eansCihitional ehanoel for discharge instead of 
leaving them ta foster, as they had already com- 
menced to do, beneath the surface I have 
always admitted that in certain Provinces and 
from certain points of view the movement was 
premature, but from the most vital point of , view, 
the future mainteBaoce of the integrity of the 
British Empire, the real question when the 
Congress started was not, is it premature, but is it 
too late — will the country *wio accept U I Tb«t 
question, by God'e blessing, the country has aince 
answered in the affirmative; • • • A rafety-vaJve 
for the escape of great and growing forcw, 
generated by our own action, was urgertty needed, 
and no more efficacious safety-valve than our 
Congress rooveaent could possibly be deviaed." 
5fr. Hume then went on to classify and char- 
acterise the opponents of the Oongrrss »tnong 
English officials end non-official Indiana end in 
the press. If, seid he, there was any real and 
infiDfiDtial opposition of enlightened and coltond 
men in India, he would not have taken up the 
task. Ha said r “lam not playtnp at this matter. 

I am in deadly earneat ; for it I have abandetied 


ail the scientific pursuits that made the pleasure 
ofmylits~to It I am devoting my whole tims 
and foitune — to it I am almost giving toy life, 
becauao J beiiere tbst oa the successful eroiatioo 
at tbu movement depends alike the happiness of 
tnillioas on millions, and, in no small measure, 
the future progress end prosperity, not only of 
India, but also of the British Enpirs." Mr. 
Hume then discussed the practical character of 
the Onogresa programme Nothing, he maintained, 
was included In it, which was not discussed 
betweer, or la the minds nf, the best and wisest 
meo among Indiacs and Aoglo-Tndians. The im- 
provement of revenue and forest laws, reform of 
tbe police, the costly admiolstratfon of justice, 
tbe nccveelty for reduetioo of expenditure and ol 
taxation, larger employment of iDdisni in the 
public service, and other object* to wfaicb the 
Congress was davoting Its labour* were all 
cnumeratod end explained by bin with a view to 
eaake its position clearer He admitted that is 
ibee* and ether matters individual Englishmen 
bad done much, “ Wa bava, many of ut dona eur 
beat," wrote be, ‘'sod if we have failed lamentably, 
and we dare feilsd, in tliesa matters, it has been 
due to DO lack of good intention on tbe part of 
the beet and noblest of our officials, but solely to 
tbe tact that aliens and foreigners, differing in 
waoDvr^ habits, methods of thought, traditions 
and all taat maker Up satiooahty, from tbs 
people aver whom we rule, we are absolutely 
iDCompeteot, without this full co-operation and 
guidance, to mould our administration and frame 
oar institutioDB here in accordance with the real 
requirements of tbe country. This is one of the 
rawiwe sTairv of tbe Congraas laoveaent ” Tbi* 
pmot was enUrged upon in the light of existing 

fact* and in refervoce to various adminutrativs 
acts and legislative enactments, 

Sir AiKlcland Colvin, like some other CoogreU 
entice 1^ the period, took objection to two 
pam^ivte iiwued by two ardent adherent* of lbs 
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btm. But tbe letter ne are considering was only 
one o( bis numeroua public vindicationa ot the 
Cnngrs^, at a time nbeo, iritbout them, this ia- 
fant off-apring oF bis brain and energy would 
Eurety bave been strangled to extinction by ita 
powerful opponents We wish that some ot these 
productions found a place io the literature of the 
Coogrees published under its authority 

If Mr Uuue touh upon himself the task td 
replyiog to the criticieas lerelJeJ at the Congress 
by eminent Anglo-Indian officials like Sir Auck- 
land Colein, he was not leas actire in inculcatiog 
upon Indians their own duties, in instilling into 
tbsm the principles ot constitutional agitation, m 
tsacbiiig them the amenities of debate, the value 
of forbearance and of conrteay to opponents. Be 
preached to them oo the virtues of union, of erlf- 
aacrifioe and of respect for constituted autbonty 
2To deviation from the right path escape-l bia 
eagle eye, and no false modesty or delicacy etood 
in the way of his chastiaiog any of his followers 
when they deserved it. Addressing a Bombay 
audience eoue eighteen or nibcteen years ago be 
expressed himself dissatisfied with the vrays of 
gome of the supporters of the Coogress movement. 
He indulged la a great deal of pUio-rpoikicg 
He alluded to the want of reliability «s a char 
acterstio sin of the Bast, a iia froca which the 
freer West was comparatively free He cootinoed • 


In England too, Mr. Hume admitted, the thing 
existed, but not to the same extent. Besides, m 
that cuuetry when a concrete case came up, his 
felluwa made it hot for the guilty person whoever 
he ttigbt be. Cut whit was the case in India! 

But here tiiey simply look down and laj, "Well you 
feooir It f t rery bid ; ,{ really is too bad," and (heoacec^ 
taia smile coQiei over their (acea, and there ii a eide- 
look at each other which eeene to eay, “ How could 
Ibe fettow have been to grren as to expect it f ' Thia la 

la lodit. and t tell you that unless you get rid ot it you 
will never tM a great nation, so mako up your minds to 
>t I datnrftaJ] to eet their taCM against tbis bind at 
Ibing, bn chary ot promising, it you will, but bating 
promised, perform poBetiially, despite all temptationi 

little tbiog, but wbirn national interests ars eonceroed, 
nnoof thegicattst moral refcrtsa tVithout it no power- 
ral combination 11 possible, with it, aCresgth can be 
nmt^ to atxvogth, until the eembination growa irresii- 

lo another pssssgs Ur Hums iiopreeeed upno 
his heervrs thv vtlus ef sslf'dsDlal. Hs tried td 
cot-vcy the great Jeston of public diseiphna: 

“ Believe isn, oouIUsgmater somber ef your wsrtfi* 
eve cooteol to figbt tbe bettles ot India lelsly tar ledis'i 
eeke,careleea nb» gvU tha credit, wbo rtapa the tima, 
whoaeere the laurtl, cerelois nboii ranked drat or last 
in tbe army of progress, by the world, bot naraful only 
Uist hie counU-y's cause prevails— thsre ii little ctaanoe 
of that uKiaate (nuBpb, that glowing national renn- 
eetioo, srbicb we alt so earnestly long for. 

s of men leaving the aide 

men they disagreed with, 
lisbtlieved, aolaly bceeuea 


In the saioe speech Mr. Tlume went on to afk 
Isdians to cullivetetbo virtue of patience. II> 
cnrtniiily bad no sympathy with the impiitieot 
idsnlKts who want everything good to issue forth 
oo the principle of “ Ut (here be light and thetv 
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when our dear and truest ot frieade. Sir Wedder- 
bum, IS to be with you, i am in no degree wsoted to 
far as jou and ludia'i cause is oonceroed, 

t wish you all possible success m this eemiBg Con- 
gress, and this, I am sure, yuu will all do your beat to 

Aud novi, I should like to repeat for you, the Doesage 
I sent to my old friend C. Vijiaragharachari of Balei^ 
just two years ago.— 

‘Itthis should ehauce to be my last message end 
adnoe, I would aay to you and to “all*, be ot good 
cboer I uerer grow faint or weary in the op bill Bgbt. 
stick to constitutional nethoda, be uniled, bro&er 
aoldiera id one boly army, put far from you alike all 
aelSsh aims, all personaldiffcrences, be Tigilant, wise 
and temperate alike in worth and In desert, be euro tbst 
a Power greater than all King* or Viceroys, or Parlia- 
ments will lead you in tbe fulness ot time, to all tbat 
you can rightly and wisely desire, end to all that you 
bare tutored youraelres to merit' 

I can ndd nothing to that Uty God blesa all your 

men, and lead and etreigtheo all atrising uDseiashly 
to pare the way tor India a anfraoehiaemrot, and Ibe 
bappinesa aod growth, physical, mental aod moral of bet 
teeming children, 

The time ban bot come fioally to eorepoea Ur. 
numa'a epitaph He in atilt tUe leader o( tbe 
Cosgresa Eia oame ia a houseboti word in 
India Ur. Hume, Sir William Wedderbum and 
Ur. Dudabbai Naoroji are the three great piilare 
of tbe OoDgreaa. Nearly of tbe asme age, they are 
tba three veoerated patriarcba of ladiao Liberal- 
Ism. Vou may look all tbe wide world over in 
Tain far three musketeers, more rerereil, more 
beloved, more saintly in character, spotleas to Ibeir 
lives aod more unselfish in their passion for tbe 
welfsre of nearly one-fifth of tbe entire bninen 
race. Never in recent Indian history bas there 
been another gi-eat movement at tba bead of which 
stood eucb dauntless three Even tbe tongue of 
calumny could invent nothing agaioit them. 
Plain living aod high thinking baa been their 
creed. Ur. Hume, Iiko his comrades, is, we believe, 
both a vegetarien and a teetotaller. Ha is a keen 
student of natural history ; and when be is able 
to snatch a few moments from bis active public 
work he would be found pursuing tbe study of bis 
favourite subject But his warm heart fast always 
been in India, and Indians could not too deeply 


INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

BY 

IDE REV. TUEOPHILTJS SDBRAUUANTAM. 

OOD nioming, Mr. Subrahmanyam. How 
are you f When did you come from 
South Africa t 

Quite well, thank you. Itia now five months 
Bince I arrived from Natal. 

IVontd you kindly enlighten me on matters 
relating to lodisns ia South Africa? I am very 
anxioue to know from you seeing that you are 
fresh from that anti-Indian land and tbat you have 
been a missionary to tha IndisDsin that country. 

Certainly, I shall tell you all J know from my 
own peraonal observation of things and from what 
I have bean) on tbe spot 

How long were you in Natal » Folly three 
years 

Then you surely know men than what one can 
gatbsr from books. Yes, I know something but 
cannot presume to know everything. 

TVbatrsadeypu tp/etoro ep socef 
yon srs out OB a short visit? Arsyout 

Nothing of the sort. I bav* returned for good 
and it bas surprised many fellow-missionarios and 
ministers. I am myself distressed about it. It 
was my hope that I would stay in South Africa 
for a number of years as a Christian Missionary 
to our own countrymen, but could not do so. 

Then tfaera must be some special and grave 
reasons for your return. Was that so? Yea. I 
sm painfully shocked to admit it. 

lias tha present situation in South Africa 
anything to do with your return for good ? 

Bung an Indian myself bow could it be other- 

Whatt As a Christian Missionary, had you 
to share in the common Bufferings of Indiana 
yonder t I should have thought differently. 
Perhaps, the Europeans in Natal and other parts 
of South Africa regard all Indisne— whether they 
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be of any faith — alike without any mark of diatino* 
tion. 

Quite so. As long as a man is not a “ white' 
man ” his lot in that country under the existing 
condiiioii of things is no better than that of an 
ordinaiy animal. 

Are all Europeans like that? 

Oh 1 no. It is not so. But those that regard 
Indians as human beings are few indeed. 

Then, what about the white Miasionariea and 
ministers ? Do they differ from the common run of 
white people in their attitude towards the onfortu* 
nate Indiana ? There are very few European 
Missionaries engaged ill work among the Indians, 
but those that are certainly differ from the other 
people. Perhaps it will be painful to know that 
those few also find it a task to recognise an 
Indian if they happen to be in the company of 
lay Europeans. 

However, what are the disabilities of our Indians 
in that “ wonderful ” country ? Are they many 
and so very serious as we often have heard and 
read? 

Yes, I am sorry to say that they are many and 
very grievous. The various indignities and ill- 
treatment which the Indian community in Natal 
have been subject to for years cannot adequately 
be expressed in words. In the streets, in tbe 
tram cars, in the rickshaws, on the footpath, in 
the stores shops, post offices, banking places and 
in the trains and, I may boldly say, everywhere 
Indians may surely expect to be insulted. Fnr- 
y^er, all Indians from Mr, Gandhi, our great 
leader in South Africa, to a common labonrer are 
contemptuously designated as “ Coolies or 
Samys.” In every business place in Natal “ first 
come first served ” is not the rule but the general 
rule as I found it was “ Europeans first and tbe 
ill-favoured dark complexion next or not at all.’* 

Public places of health-resorts, towards tbe 
making and support of which Indians also contri- 
bute, are denied to us. \?hite people can rcum 


about at their will during nights but poor Indians, 
however respectable, will not be allowed without 
some pass. In the schools, both Government 
and aided, the unwritten rule la th.at no Indian 
language can bo taught nor can tbe children speak 
their mother tongue within tbe school premises. 
Further, children above fourteen years of age 
cannot read in any recognised schools and conse- 
quently cannot hope to rise higher than the 4tb 
standard. 

On occasions of public festivity such as the 
opening of the New Town Hall towards the build- 
ing of which a great deal of Indian labour and 
money was contributed, the visit of the H. B, 
Highness tbe Duke of Connaught and the King’s 
Coronation, the unfoituaate Indians were treated 
worse than brutes of Creation. 

In tho English churches the dark complexion 
is not recognised. Tbe minister in charge may 
be willing to allow a ooo-European but the 
congregation will not stand it nor hear of it. 
Fubltc hotels, Restaurants, Refreshment rooms 
on tbe Railway line and public baths within the 
Municipal limits are exclusively for the favoured 
Whites. 

Our people not only suffer severe exclusion 
from the Parliamentary franchise rights, but they 
are deprived also of the Municipal vote once 
enjoyed by them. We cai not move from one 
Province to another without a special permit of 
some sort or other from the highest authority in 
the Union. Fresh trading licenses are not granted 
to Indians. In many cases serious difficulties are 
experienced in the matter of renewal of licfcosua. 
Transfer of license* is a tbiog of the past. 

Well, this state of things is simply shocking. 
Is it after all a Christian country ? I doubt very 
much. What about the poor t-olonial-born 
Indiana whose home is South Africa ? How do 
they make their living. What avocations in life 
do they follow ? 

Colonial or no colonial, indentured or free all 
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suffer just tbeaecss. There are a fewdoctoiaand 
lawyers among them, educated and trained in 
England ; eonie work aa clerka and inUtprrtets 
under lafffers, a feidare Oovernsiect inierpreters, 
hut a good nBOiber of them are domestie aerrasta. 
Solitary cases of them follow their father’* calling 
which 18 no other than fariDiBg. 

£ understand that aUrge number of the working 
class of people who go out to Natal under inden 
turs every year, is treated by the various 
employera very badly Do they fare worse yendrr 
at the hands uf the Whiles than at the hands of 
the caste mastere in our ewa eouQtry f Farther, 

I am led to believe from the reernittog agents as 
well et from the lael of eo many emong the 
returned coolits going back to Natal thet they 
oust be better off and better treated there. 
Wbat do you say ? 

Beoruiling agents* statements ate id do way 
strange seeing that their bread would otherwise be 
at stake. The fact that so many among the returned 
coolies go back to Natal Is due to social and moral 
difieultieg od tbs one haad and poverty of the 
eountry on tbe other If anybody knows soy* 
thing of Che exact condition of tbingi reiatiee to 
this paiticuiai class it is only su«b as are on the 
spot and directly engaged in some pbilantbropic 
work of some sort or other among them. And 1 
as a Sfissionary to (he Indiana in that country 
know something which few can know. Tbe lot of 
themajority otpooT cooliesin Natal is in my judg' 
meat one that very closely borders on tbs line of 
Egyptian elarery of old we read orio theCbrishuD 
Scriptures. They suffer very touch. Their wages ere 
low. Their rations are scanty. Tbeir habitations 
are not even fit for beasts of burden. Tbur 
hours o! labour are practically loug and tbs task 
masters exact more labour than the poor cooIim’ 
physicaf frame couM Btand Jbr fittfe or oo 
fault they ere threRioned with “Sjsmbok''ie 
a leather whip. For faults of ecrious nature no 
less than “cutting of en ear ” or putting the party 


in u lll•vel]t))atsd go-dowo without any food for 
day or two {eery mild; threatening to ghove (t 
ehoving tbe person for a while in an empty boilt 
of a aagac mill is (he reward. 

Jf at any £iaf, tbe poor unfortunate being; 
not being able to bear the sufferings, make the! 
way eteaftbffy either to the Protector of Indiai 
Imoiigrants or Co Che tlagistraCe close by the; 
aie in mast rases sent bsek to the employer eaeort- 
ed by the orderly of tbe raapeetire departments 
for runtiiog awsy frum tbe employer wicbout a 
peas which BO employer would girs to tbs coolies 
under the circumatances. Then followe a com- 
plaint from the employer to tbe Blagigtrate 
againat the cooiiss for desertion reguHiog ib a 
werk'e bard labour to tbe uufortuuate and un- 
defended coolie* 

Then are they not better soon after tbe inden- 
ture c«a»e«f 

By DO means. At laaat while under indenture 
tbe poor man or woman baa tbe Frotectfon of the 
law in bis or her favour {though only is Bame.} 
But after becoming free from iedenture tbe 
bumble folks ere penalisad to pay a fine of ^3 a 
bead per annum for cbooeiog to stay out ia the 
land after giving the beat pert of their etrenglh 
to It. Tbe object of tbis iohunian tax waa and 
etill is to drive (be folk* out of eba land or to 
force then to reindsntare again. Od tbe top of 
tbia there is tbe poll tax fir every man to pay 
from wbicii, it U etrongty believed, that alt 
Eorapeaos would be exempt from tbs followicg 
year. The otdy way in which the ex-indentured 
Indiana can hope to get a living is by taking a 
piece of land from any European land- 
owner on lease aedcultirats it, but it again mesas 
an outlay of few pounds which no coolie «d 
afford soon after tbe term of indenture service. 

Then there is one more thing I should like Ic 
bare some inforiDalioD on and hope you will , 
Undly eoUghten me. Now the Oovernmenl of | 
India has stopped all Indian labour for Natal and j 
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ia what way do you think that this action would 
alter the situation in Natal and also what are the 
leading and direct effects which will in cense* 
tjuetce he produced. » 

I know for ceitaia that this stoppage of Indian 
latinur of Natal has already tended to make the 
situation saraewhat bettor for the “ Free Indian” 
labourers. They are offered fairly respectable 
w-iges. Even the r<f-indentariog eooliea (who do 
S'*, much Against our admonition) are given appre- 
ciable encouragement, Many intelligent coolies 
have been enabled to dictate to the various 
employers the terms of civil contract service but 
not indenture. This action of our benign Ouv- 
ernmentbas greatly gladdened the hearts of our 
colonial born Indiana. 

Another bsneSeiel effect over which the long 
and sadly neglected natives of Natal rejoice 
mors than any one else is the hopeful prospect of 
their being introduced in the various departments 
»of labour of ths country. And again White 
IsbiiUTsrs are mads bold to dictate their own 
conditions to the employers which they formerly 
hesitated very much to do for fear of the cheap 
Indian labour iu the msrket. The “coloured*' 
who are the livitig monuments of Western im- 
morality or “whits peril,” as some call it, are 
being revived in their hopes of being engaged once 
again by Europeans in various capacitive. Last 
cf all but not least it has resulted in bumbling 
the proud and wealthy owners of the different 
Indnotries who are largely responsible for the on. 

‘ told mtaewesiand. suf&xijugi nt miK «jonr. 
men in Sooth Africa. 

^ I am afraid I have already taken a good deal 
bf your time but am anxious to know aometbing 
ef the Transvaal question and aha of Sir. Gandhi 
ybout whom we rend and hear so much. Do you 
'tnow him? Have you ever met him ? 

1 Well, if you will kindly excuse me this time 
Vi shall, when we next meet, talk about Mr. 
iindht and tbe Transvaal questinn. 


THE INDIAN INODSfRUL SITUATION. 
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PROP, P.G. BIIAH, M.A„ B, S.C 
(Forman CkrUlian CoUtge, /xiAore.) 

CnARACTER OF TBE PEOPLE. 

(1) Among the peculiarities uhichmo<lify the 
cconomicnnd industrial condition of different coun- 
tries, tlie most important place must be given to 
the inherent cluvracter of the people. The Hindus 
have been described from immemorial times 
as quiet, contented, skilful, thrifty and eminently 
religieiis or spiritual people. Such a spirit of reli- 
gious contentment is not the result of an ignorant 
pftssiveness like that of the negro, but is enjoin- 
ed by a peculnr view of tbe philosophy o! life, 
interpreted in tlie light of religion w’bich reaches 
even tbe illiterate through the medium of in- 
numerable religious sects. The Hindu civilisa- 
tion has been essentially spiritual, end os such 
non-industrial; to a similar extent, the Hindus 
have been found to be conservative nnd station- 
ary by instinct ; and so unable to keep up the 
Biroe permanence of zeal and spirit which charac- 
terises the restless industrial activity of the 
Western nations. They believe in the futility of 
wordly possessions, perhaps, to a fargi'eaterextent 
than any nation in the norld : and sometimes 
they are apt, under the influence of an absurdly 
pessimiatic interpretation of the doctrine (ff 
EArma, to underrate tlie importance of jier«onal 
effort. 

SOCIAL IXSTITLTIOSS. 

ffL'; H'ihj •nhnfrrofh o-vifcruAnAs lA'i’ire 

people have been fostered and their evil effects on 
the industries of the eoxintry, ma<le nioro cogent 
by means of several social institutions and cus- 
tqnis. 

(a) CASTE. 

The most prominent of these is the system of 
castes and sub-castes, which Im injured the 
Hindus in a variety of ways, specially in connec- 
tion with their industrial progi-ess.^- 
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:«ni may have helped (as it <lid help) the pn>- 
5S of the nation during the earlier periods of 
adci cvvilifivtion, but its raiue in the econonne 
)ric of the society at present is donbtfnJ At 
I boat, it may tend to tho moral well being of Dto 
ciety, by keeping up a high standard of jnoral- 
y, by social dinners, and by serving as ct«rta 
f arbitration it may also enunre tho preaena 
ion of licredibsry skill nnd trade secrets But 
hese functions have disappeared, or base been 
listorted to such an extent tliatthey aerse, more 
M lees, M economic hindrances For example, it 
had hindered, tilt recently, the change of occu 
pations to suit the industrial capacity of ih« mdi- 
vidual or the needs of society By lowering the 
workman’s po’iiticn and lowering the dignity of 
labour, it has cliecked the development of origi- 
Hfthty or inrention, and of tcchoical smS artistic 
skill. By shutting the doors of the caste against 
the adaUsion of no* blood, and by “ proWbiUng" 
foreign travel, the people have been degenerated 
by internal strife instead of being benefited by 
contact with auperiot men. Irrespective of the 
wila due to the injustice* of the system, the very 
fact tliat Indian artissna and taecufsetenog 
classes have been alHnys held in very low respect, 
being deboired from intercommutdcations and 
equalities with the trading and jffiesty classes, 
must have liaJ injuiious effects on the manafac- 
tures. The effect of the system is seen even now 


• Bat aUhough the different yrofeseions were eel torn- 
sd into seperate ceitei m the Patinio A|e, yet . 

the different proteieiem end trade* c«me to ta 

upon with C>»f»»oiir. The ea«te ejiUm which oodutj 
eletted the powere and pnwlrws ct prieete had Ilia iu- 
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the Ceete Srftem m its later phai 
, object. Khee eersed to diaide 
^ lawal ill-feehng Aeo it has 


11 io Aneieat iadie" Tol II, p 


In tfw absence of skilted artisans among the Ilin- 
dns, tiu) greatest portion of whom is employeit in 
on^OloI agnculturai labour ; whiles great por- 
turn of Clie skilled Labour is dmivn entirely from 
tho SftfioineiUne. Agnln tbo starting of new 
iadaotriee i* restricted ton few Hindu castes, 
like the IVincis of Bombay, Khatris of the Punjab, 
Cbettirs of Mftdrs* and Marwnris in Bengal, 
whcMM the exploitation of- new markets, and 
tiw uoie riAky forms of import and export 
tnule Arc in the bands of Parsces, Maliomcdans 
(appcially tho Khojas of Bombay,) who can travel 
over long distiuices without comaumal diaabili- 
tics On the whole, therefore the caste system . 
has tended to the fossilixation of the alulity of the 
people, by clieclung the growth of independence 
and adaptatoiity. 

(1) JOttrt PA1I11.T. 

Bimiloiiy the effect of the joint family system 
liM been to ducouiiige individual enterprise 
and so the desire for making money such-.i 
as i» felt m the West is amreely felt by 
our workmen— whose sleek pockets are also sub- 
ject to considerable amourits of social expenaee — 
thougbitislikely to be a useful institution for 
proiluctiOQ on a small scale, it is inconsitentwith 
tbe modem ideas of individual development and 
dome'dte i«oUtion. 

cunanc BWicema. 

(3) TliedimDte of Indio, her vast fertile tracts of 
land, and ber great mineral resources — have result- , 
ed in simplicity in the_ liabits of dress and life of 
tiie people : and this simplicity has in turn 
letluced their wants. Though we are fortunate ’’ 
in having fertile laud that gives the necessaries 
of life at a small rest, our climatic difficulties are 
greAt. “The countries of the world most favour- ■ 
ed by Nature, with regard to both national osi , 
intenataon^ division of labour, are evidently 
ihose whose soil brinp forth the most cobusi* ' 
necessanes of life of tbe best quality and in 
hugest quantity, and whose climate is most cc*" 
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ducive to bodily and mental exertion.” (list, 
“System of National Political Economy”, p. 131). 
Thus while the bracing climate of England forces 
the people to work hard for g.iining their liveli- 
hood, the luxuriant and enerv.ating tropical 
climate here has made the people less inclined for 
work. India is a vast continent and the variety of 
clim.ate obtainable in different parts is very great; 
though this gives splendid chances for variety of 
employment to both capital and l.abour, and offers 
an «nlimite<l field for the development of agricul- 
tural and manufacturing industries, generally it 
does not permit of strenuous work. The enervating 
effects of the clinuite have been observed in the 
case of tho those of sturdy races also, like the 
Hoghuls, and the Afghans, who had lived perma- 
nently in Indi.^. The difilculties of the climate 
make it imposdble to exact steady work In large 
factories which are so necessary at present. 
Thus, tlio climatic conditions havekeptthe stand- 
ard of comfort low, nr-d have sapped the energy 
of the people. 

LAjro. 

(4) Condition of hnd in India has peculiarities 
of its own apart from the systems of tenure- 
Tho fertUity of tho Land, and the variety of its 
produce have attracted many races of adventurers 
from the time of Alexander the Great, At pre- 
sent, however, much of the fertility is lost and 
the soil Is exhausted by ^centuries of continuous 
cropping without proper manure. The chronic 
poverty of the Indian farmer has pievented him 
from using the best manures and the most efficient 
metho<l3 of production : and be is prone, by his 
conservative and contented instincts, to continue 
working along the old groove: he is "ground 
down between a rack-renting Landlord and 
n usurious moneylender.”* Again the fertility 
of Land here does not depend as in the We^tom 
countries on man's Labour, but changes with the 

* MorUoD ** Indastrial Organisation of an lodian 

Province” 1906, p, 6. 


changing conditions of rainfall, heat, cold, epide- 
mics, iiaoct-pests, d'C. The scientific methods of 
facing these evils ore yet to be cultivateil and popu- 
larised. In spite of these difiiculties it remains true 
that as much ns 75 per cent, of “the total popula- 
tion of India is supported directly or indirectly 
by land. This shows the vast agricultural ' re- 
sources of the soil though it is impoverished 
already. > 

However, the mineral resources of the country 
can scarcely be said to be utilised, much less, 
exhausted. In the opinion of Dr. B.all, (to be 
found in his "Economic Geology of IndLv” p. 3) 
India’s mineral wealth is tuibounded, she can sup- 
ply all the mineral requirements of the mineral 
work of a highly civilised community. 

But it should be noted that the agricultural 
and mineral re<oiu-ces cannot bo fully utilised in 
the absence of proper and cheap modes of commu- 
nicAtion and transport. Cheap transport is an 
essential condition in the industrial progress of a 
country. In the words of Professor Marshall 
“ the domin.ant economic fact of our own age is 
the development not of the manufacturing but of 
the transport industries.” India is singularly 
deficient in the means of transport. The vast ai'ea 
of nearly 17 million square miles cannot boast of 
more than five liarboura — ((Calcutta, Rangoonj 
Karachi, Bombayand Madras)— fit forintern-ational 
transport and out of these the first three require 
a costly eystem of dredging the sand deposits 
brought by the rivers. The cheapest source of 
inLand transport, by means of navigable canals is 
lacking — only a few hundred miles are covered by 
the canals in Bengal and Madras. The Industrial 
prosperity of England owes n great deal to tho 
cheapness and efficiency of her river canals and 
zoUways. India is deficient in both of these; and 
though the cost of construction of railway in 
India is lower than in other countries, the railway 
fre^hts are so heavy as to injure the new 
industries. 
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^9 Iw'"* to not#, however, in thus cooMction 
that daring the gre-.it pirt of the centnra under 
review, the nulways were not esistuig The only 
available meiins of trnn«ixirt aas b\ tueane of 
csrareas aloog certain miih, which again wn» 
Unsafe owing to the ravages of rebbora like the 
Hndaria and the Th\ig«. Again trade u-^l to bo 
at a standstill in the oiun'onoe or dnnog penods 
of warfare. 




(5) labour in India w considered to bo very 
cheap; and this u one uf t.ie cai -es a1>Kb hue 
attracted foreigt cipitii to l!>»e\vra 

little famllianty with the nrtare and efficiency of 
the lodun Uboui-er shows thit the aOoi* idea is 
illusionary. Indu U a land of agiscultnre and 
agricultural labourers may be said to be fairly 
eSdent, (pecisDy looking to their education and 
kkUI position. Gut they are unable to under* 
stand and realise the unportance of the ose of 
tnachlnery in modsm methoiU of producuon 
They are ignorant, and, to a rertaio extent, 
unwilling to work* for long penuts at a stretch 
motuorer they m the iniolligeoce, and the 
general familurity srith use of machinery which 
U prominently seen in the W«st. Conecqwenlh, 
though the nominal wages to 1< paid to the 
Indian Ubouierperdayare smaller than tn nxinj 
Europea*' he is on the whole moro 
costly to the eniploycr. Tims a wroarr in 
I^nnuhire can do tha woik of at le.s*t MX Indian 


powetloom weavers and nine h-mdlooin wearere 
and ft lalKiurer in <«»1 luines if Euivpv dors the 
w^jrfc of 3 tu 5 In Iwn cellier* De*i<le. l»iag 
ignorant and inefficient, our libourrra are 
eharacteive*! hy an immolnlity and conaewatiam 


la tbe 1 
••MnU • 


f ftrUtl Comt 


Fac««r». Tbe ■..aisy la'acsslM wiawtimesileieled 

'cit.ls Slilli la iadra tha armca 
^UWi apanSa Irew U SaS lio.iM^s eaT, 
la aSSities So U>a staWtorj Midla? Istarral, awa» from 


ihroujto- 


emirrely seen el.#i\here They ai-e getiernlly, im- 
entoipruin^, and eimtcnW with fhejrprp«‘nt 
lot t and being hsnijawl hy sooil and serui- 
rrligioas customs, eMiiro little desire for acenmu- 
Istiooof Bjoney, and no pn.Ie or ambition 
for eioeUing in their «i’ifc The sum' might be 
>5»id for the more ►kill.sl fonus of Libour re.^uir»sl 
in the management of lucaleni indiiftries, Tlie 
number of these sVillnl Isboiirem or artisans U 

lery KmitM and sl-iivcIv ineefs the gnjaing 
tnlwstrul neesls of tV' coentrv ; and many of 
th «<• fe i 'list a ai.iliMe r .e » .iiavly rrhihle 
fo' ilie offiuenca jf nmi igeinrot an I j’ni.lucli 'll, 
Tl’ere M a gettetnl cajiviisii- of opinion that there 
workmen are honest as far as purely pectmiafy 
matter* are roneerned but the.r seldom poMcas 
the sense of ttewdineasand thoroiighneviiA work* 
they show a tendeney to etoid work «• to do ft 
baphaeaid. and, in geneml, a deaire to eempe the 
diwiplme and reguUnt.v, whjeli are essential to 
the sucres* of mcvlfrn industrial oipinisalion. 
Atniltr >• aJ«o the foodr/ic/ of tiiir bi/si/jesMnoB 
or capitalist* except a few hrilUaiit exnpth'iia 
met with le>te and thila', our nipitahot* 
exhihiC bttic ongioaht.l' lii thcir laisinnsa lurthaili; 
t>M*y lack HI lielnstna! training nei'esreri for the 
ms'di-rn metlnsU of maniirai’liiiT and trndc : tlicy 
■re generally riVi shy to rtiilni k njuai oe« enirr- 
priHsi anil are willing to noik along tiaat hn i»itl.« 
rvoR St Irea profit Tie'* rta,tiaJ lirge ai„»>ii>ls 
ef capital and lat«>iir, but they rennof nfiJtre there 
ag<nl* of lotvliiclion to their nvivimi’m a.lianfere. 
MInteve. may iW, mctboia''* i f leir 1 .ta-ur. 
•killed an! nn'kiUcd, !<■ due t,>, jt I* Critiin that 

only rroper system* of elementary ednretton foe 
the lahourer*, snd of technical and liidn'trtsl 
trainfog for the other rtasars ran rrniedy the enl 
wWch 1-wcU our indu.tiwl regencratior, 
cariTit 

(<t) The amount of rejiitel cmilsM*- in fndis 
U oomparatirely small Thu i an be sren m a 
TanetyofwiTs Thacbrcmc poverty of the j».-*p’* 
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is an aJinittoil fact, though accoiiiing to some it 
maj- be due to the fully justified “ Home charges’* 
sent to England, or to the “ Economic Drain " in 
the excess of exports exceeding the imports, or 
according to some otliers it may be the resttlt of 
the economic peculiarities of the country. Tim 
oflicial estimates of the ii\erage income of an 
Englishman and of an Indian amount respectively 
to £42, and £2: while the income per head, as 
described by SirTheodoi-e Morison, are calculated 
to .C42'7 ard ■£2'5 l•e«p'“''tlvply Though these 
estimales A.rt the i-es.ilt o* the ma.iipu atiou of 
“conjecturfil statistics" ; a.e of inoje or less 
eompaiati'e value in sho^ving the ptopotlions of 
earnings, and soalsoof accumuLvted sa«ingsm the 
two countries. A man e.iming £2 can save far 
less than what another, e»mmg twenty times as 
much, can do : and capital is nothing but accumu- 
lated saving. This is also seen m the high rate of 
interest prevalent in India, v«5., 4 to 9 per cent, 
as compared with that in England, cu., 2 to 
jicr tent. This high rate has attracted a vast 
uuiount of foreign capital into IndLv; thus the 
pj-oportion • of Indian to foreign capitd working 
in India is roughly speaking I • 3. The low pro- 
portion of the Tndhn capital may be due to its being 
boarded or squandered in non-industri.il ways, or 
to its being too “ shy" or to the failure oft many 
of our joint stock compinies or to a v.oriety.of 
other causes ! but it has surely affected the rate 
of growth of our industiies. 


VllLACE 8T8TZSI. 

(7) The vdct population of Indu is supported 
mainly by agriculture and a large portion of the 


I •‘•The •UtiatiM ot British India lor 1903-10," ahow 
the paid up capita) of joint stock coinpaoies registered 
and working in India at Ct-18 crores of Rupees, while 
the capiu) of joint stock companies registered e)i*- 
where and working in India u 112-8 raillioos of sUrliBg 
(pp. 49 and Clk 

t The toUl number of joint stock companies started 
after ISSiaiooiiots to MW: of these onlj 2162 were 
wotkiog st the end of 1909-10 so that about 60 per cent 
of the companlee started hare been fsilnree (/6fti p. 47). 


4S 


people pass their life in the villages without having 
ever visited any of the larger towns. This is 
po^ble on account of the exclusively self-sufficient 
nature of the village life. “ A peculiar feature of 
Indian rural life is the way in' which each village 
is'provided with a complete equipment of artisans 
and menials, so that until the recent introduction 
of Western commoilities, such as machine made 
cloth, kerosine, umbrellas, and the like, it w.is 
almost wholly self-supporting and independent” — ■ 
(1901 Census Report, quoted in Economic Transi- 
uuu lu liidit by Moiifon p. (*,) Tins has 
minimised the neces'ity of l.irgo towns as 
industrial centres. In Iticli- 00-1 per cent, of the 
people live m vUIcgcb, .uid only 9 9 per cent, in 
towns (/itd p. 8.) ID EngLind 77 per cent, of the 
population dwell in towns or urban districts and 
only 23 per cent, in rural surroundings, The 
peculiarities of the Indian village life have 
hindered economic growth in various ways. The 
villagets lead isolated lives, and are extiemtly 
conservarive to new ideas ; they lack in ambitious 
enterprise and their economic life is govei-ned 
rather by custom th.in by competition. The wages 
of the different artis-ans or the '* officers” of the 
village* are fixed by custom. Sometimes com- 
petition nmy affect prices, rent, and wages in > a 
limited area, but that is of a very crude type, ns 
it exists between jiersons ignorant of market 
beyond the limited horizon of the village. These 
inQuences make the people homestaying and 
imiaobile: they give few chances for division of 
labour, end thus cause a waste of intelligence and 
skill. The system, by its social relations, checks 
emigration of the more intelligent to the towns. 
“ In short the villige system compels production 
on a small scale, deepens the effect of custom, 
diecks individual ambition and Initiative, and 


•Form interesting description ol Indian Village 
life, relerence may bo muds to “ Life and I^ibour sn 
India" by Ynsuf All or “ Indnatnal Organisation ot an 
ladUn Provineo" by Uotiioa Cb. 11. 
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oflern rchiHtonre to tlio wave of j'n)gn?»>s or of anj 
>n*t eccnioiiiic clumge."* 

iHAtb jxDrrrsiM. 

(8) Conn<>ct«<1 nitli tho \ilLigo kjiiUbi, id the 
tiominnnt fnct tlint liulU luw Wn » country of 
ttnnl] itnlu»tnes. Like the villjigo, tlicwj iivluxtri™ 
liivTe \«en ot nn c-xdutUo cVinracter. n family 
being the unit of proiluction of an arttcie an all 
rcwpoctH. Tbpre lin« bwn little acofiu fordavi-aon 
of Labour nor any for tho co-opemtion between 

intellectiuil ancl manual <le(nrtinenta of woak an 
fact, ejHxnali-aition liaa not been aalucd or 
tb(.-<l. Tho ]n<1ian artiaan worka aa raplLiIiat ami 
labourer coinbineil ‘ liu own »Ien<ter meana 
Biipjily the napital, while he nii'l lua family aopply 
thehibour* he worka at hia own coet anJ nak 
and for lua own I'tvfiti'. He tnay be compnied to 
the (ntreprenneur elwa— of coune, of tl>e 
undeveloped type Xhia ayiUra may combane, to 
a certain cittent at leaet, the a>hantagee of a 
irnnll acalo production, ru , anvmg m aupenn- 
tendOBce, development of the iodependenee of the 
woiLsuui, economy in Libour by the uUltaataoo of 
the non induatrlAl labour of the membere of the 
family aa induatnal labour . but an the 
abacnee of eutlicicnt cnpiul at in likely to prove 
injunous. Tlie alwenee of eystematic co-cpeiatioo 
of the capital and technical ektU is lOcely to upeet 
the whole induatraal machinery under the hast 
shock from outside. This shock was leceired in 
the importation of cheap mAcfaine made artirlee, 
which cliargeil the tastes and the wants of tbe 
people so rapidly, that our artisans were uawble to 
stand against tbe inSowing Ude, Illiterate and 
so unable to impTore their lot in Ibeir trades, 
uniissisted by any funds to f-vll b.ack apraa, left 
without any resources for bettering their poatioD, 
our artUiins had soon to lane off their old cnaft 
and to take to agriculture. This might ea^aio 
how os large a proportion as 73 per cent, of the 

*“ BoonoDucs or British India' brjadunsth Sarear 
p. 43. 


total {mjHiLition in India hare taken to agriculture, 
lloweter, the smill scale industries do not 
neeeasirily form an economic loss to the country j 
aiiatae want is a healthy co operation of the 
a|iital and lahour on a small scale : on tbe other 
Innd, tlio development of Indian Indastrie* on 
Uio Workshop system will be more welcome (il 
acconi|nnied by efficienry in proiluctlon) as it will 
sate the (ronblca of cveixrowding, overwork, and 
underpayment as felt in other ^^’estem countries, 
COST4CT WITH PIUTAIV. 

(9) Among the influencee tkat have modified 
the indu-strial I’rogress of India during the list 
century, tbe fact that she had come into a very 
eloae eontact with a superior nation needs tube 
mentioned. Towanls the end of the 18th century, 
lnili.-i was a fiouruliing manufscturiDg country: 
the hnttW gt rtiSMy in 175T, put her in the 
hands of tbe Esst India Oompany which had the 
interests of lU shareholders nearer to its heart 
than thoae of the Indian people. At that 
lime, the commercial policy of England 
was to limit tbe coloniee to the production 
of raw BLiteriaU useful to English manufacturers, 
and to reserve tbe celonhil market exclusively for 
the eale uf English manufactured products. This 
wiM also followed in tbe cose of Indu, and was 
successfully carried out by the merchant-adminis- 
trators under whom she waa placed. It was the 
policy of tbe directors of the Coaipany to foeter 
the cultivation and export of raw produce and to 
suppreea the Indian raimufactnres, either in- 
directly by taxing heavily and even prohibiting 
their importation into Engbnd or directly by 
haraaring the wrriaans. Farther, with the 
rim of Bntish power m various parts of India, 
the native courts gradually dwindled and so could 
not sufport the artisans who have always clustered 
round them in large uumhers Apart from its 
administrative and poliUcal aspects (with which 
we are not concerneii here), tbe struggle vras un- 
equal; the English nation was fast advancing iu 
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manufacturing in<lustrie3, .and her progress was 
helped by improved scientific methods of^ produc- 
tion and by a considerate system of protective 
tariff, whereas the Indian manufacturers, buried 
in Ignorance, were too consemitive and contenteil 
to make a .stand worth the name, and were unable 
to retaliate, even if they dreamt of it. 'Wh.atever 
may have been the evils associated with this union 
specially during the 18th and beginning of 19th 
centuries, it sliouM bo noted that much of the 
industrial progress acliieveil during the lost fifty 
years would have been impossible in its absence. 
It is suificient to point out that the most essen- 
tial conditions of industrial evolution, cis., inter- 
Tuol pe.ace, security of life an»l property, easy and 
s.afe methods of transport and communication, and 
mutual trust and confidence, were absent till the 
British establisheil their siuerainty in Indi-o. A 
still greater advantage than the above is the 
practical industrial education of the Indians at 
the Lands of an enlightened and advanced lution 
who have derelopeil her resources with the help of 
their own capital and skill. There might be some 
disadvantages of the employment of foreign laliour 
and skill, but it cannot be denied for a moment 
that the union of England and India has resulted 
in the utilisation of the latent resources of the 
latter and, in general, may be s.aid to have^thrown 
open ra.st opportunities for the earnings of land, 
labour, and capital in India. 

8CDDESSES3 OP THE TRASSITIOX, 

(10) In the above connection it should also be 
noted that the economic transition in India is 
rather sudden and abnormal in certain respect*. 
The quiet economic atmosphere to which the 
people of India had been accustomeil for centuries 
has been disturbed by the pulsating wav© of 
^Vestem Industrialism. It would be perhaps too 
much to attempt to summariae the process of the 
transition (which is described in details in this 
book), but it might be pointed out that it is not 
entirely natural, in the sense of evolution from 


within, but has been the inevitable result of the 
contact with a rapidly advancing nation. English 
education, Britisli industrial enterprise, and 
British administration may he said, among other 
things, to have brought out the present industrial 
activity of the people. This however is not seen 
among all the j)eople but is restricteil to a small 
portion only of the literate classes which form only 
one-tenth of the whole, while a great portion of 
the people are yet practising primitive methods 
of agriculture. Again, the abnormality of the 
transition is seen in the unequal character of the 
development of our industries. Though tho 
various factories of India are using Luge amounts 
of machinery, she cannot manufacture steel or 
iron, much less the necessary machinery, Thus 
the undeveloped condition of our metallurgical 
industries, the use of foreign capital in many of 
our business concerns, the chronic poverty and 
indebtedness of our farmers point out that 
til© transition is not evolved from within. It 
is too rapid, and to a certain extent, 'revo- 
lutionary rather than evolutionary. The 
great Industrial Revolution in England was the 
result of agencies tLat worked slowly through 
centuries of steady growth. The inventions of * 
Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton and Cart- 
wright in Cotton spinning and weaving machi- 
nery, the invention of the Steam Engine by Watt^ 
its utilisation in coalmining, railroad locomotion, 
and iron indu-stry leil to gradiual concentration of 
industryin large factories. This was achieaed in 
about one century, and though the time was not 
very long, it was n revolution from within and 
Lad a corresponding relation with tho growth of 
the national mind. But in India we find the 
factory system established very rapidly and the 
AVestem methods and appliances “ dumped," so to 
say, on the people who do not secure the corres- 
ponding educational and mental benefits. There 
is a wide gulf between the conservative methods 
of tho people and modern methods of industrial 
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organi-intion, nn<] if tlie peopto Aro not «Ue to cop* 
«Itli tlx* iiirreosing itciiuncU of tli* Itttcr, itu 
duo to the fact timt tlia tmnxition M r»thcr aud* 
d<*n RJvl uiiAcetimjx'vnw'l by a correxi^nding gwatk 
of the II itionnl iniinl along thcsx linftH 

DI»DII.mC.S OV IXDIAV CAflTiUSTS 
(11) Alare all, Indun luimiifacturcH bboiii 
uniler Komo Kporific diW'ltniitagea, Hlnch hate 
pr<‘\entrd the Imliin mpitiilLst (mm omVnrVing 
on new entorpnse*. ProbAbly he la too aliy to 
enter into new mdustriM eml jnefera to go along 
boAten trncka for example, recently the prodta 
of cotton null imluxtry being tery enticing a 
Urge number of cotton milU had xpning up end 
deiilji cnuxing oierproiliietioii, inxuffiricncy of 
tiaine>l libour, and failure of eoine inilU Moie- 
over, the roit of ■M'tting up and repninog maclii 
nery in Indlt U Immenao Ulnui ix melGaent, if 
not dear, and buxineui eapncity ix irrybmiteil 
Our cntnufAeCurora hek in the foreaight and 
broftJnoM of outlook their horiton le liniit«<i by 
tho local mtrketa, and even when they manu 
fnetura for diatant oiirkcta'they are too aluggixh 
to reapoml to cluingea in demand and foabion. 
The failure of CO per cent, of joint atoek oom- 
* paniea during the liat 25 yeara ahow* chat more 
terbnicjil knonlcdge, more buainem honesty and 
uprightness are newlcd The so<slleil artistic 
wares of India lack in finish, neatness, and nni- 
formity of design or quality this might be due to 
degeneration of the aitUans for wsnf of education 
Ac., or of their tastes by the admixture of 
European fa.shtons and fancies. The mannfae- 
tiiro of many articles « g glass, paper, porcehun, 
soop, candle, inks, Ac., which India canproduce at 
lea-st for local consumption, has been preventeil 
by want of technical knowledge, smallness of de- 
mand, high railway freights, and the difficulty in 
general, of combining the production on smnQ 
scale with the highest degree of skill, effideney^ 
and economy. Even if production on a small 
scale were a success the local market may be kiat 


a alight leduction in demand, or in market 
price hy tlie Em-openn competitor (who isolanys 
aiixioiisnot t<> I'lsegrouml in Indm or in the foreign 
market) this would involve lo«s not of profit* 
only hut of capltil nl-o- thus tho industry is 
nippoii III tV laid by foreign tomfctifion. The 
dlllicallieM imng frnm almonmlities of railway 
friights* no/s! a scjmiuto studv hut it may Ixi 
pMntod out that these nro high “hen compareil to 
thecohtof erection anil maiiitennnee of railways 
in Indiu, and abo alien compnre<] to slmihr 
rates prerniling at present in Eiiro|<ean and 
Afiieircan countries , again, the difiiciiltier of the 
manufacturing inilustries are onh-sncoal by the 
foot tliat in many rases the freight Jor imported 
goo-Li from seaport to an inliml station i« less 
tlian that from that station to the seaport. In 
short. It should be note<l tliat the growth of 
Indian manufarCures lias Icen hampered by the 
■nflucMCs indicated iiboie 

* “The w«r» and melt iDrrcuiable faatare of tbe 
laduo Itailwa^a Policy Is tbe •abreoit indifarsBCS and 
■*gl*«t t« the cryiar wsaU and wlrbcs ef the publie.*— 
Ur. Disrbaw Edalji Wtchw ** The Rillway authentiaf 
bare beea ellewsd lo mtsipul lU tbe trade of ladie very 
injarieualf t» the leUreile ef tbe eontieant, Oeteg le 
the eBotereaa dsmendi en their time sed theughl the 
OeveremMt (boll) Supreme end Frovieelelibare eerer 
rrelued the miacbier er they would here checked it. 
Oeuerelly sprebieg Ibe tendency bee been to encourege 
the iin|>ort trade end to deprcii the local enterprire and ' 
Moatey -—Sir F. S P I,ellt Doth ijuored hy Jlr. R 
D. kSehte IB ^ Comineice " dated 3Ulb Dcceieber 1911. 
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CORONATION IN ANCIENT PERSIB. 

BY 

. 8HAMS-DL-ULUA JIVANJI J. JIODI. 

E get Bume idea of the coronation of the 
ancient kings of Persia from two principal 
Bourcea 

Iv The Ancient Imnian sculptures.* 

II. Two Iranian' books. 

(a) The Shah<nameh of Firdousi. 

(i) The Letter of Dastur Tunsar or Taosar 
to Jasnaef-ehab, ibe king of Tabriatan. 

As to the fi^rat, we find the coronation scenes in 
the following sculptures' — 

1. Naksh'i-Kustam. 

2. Two sculptures at Nsksh'i-Rajab. 

3. > The City of Shapur. 

4; Firouzabad. 

(1) Naksh.i'Ruatam. 

The most important coronation scene among 
the eculptures of ancient Iran is that of the coro- 
nation of King Ardeehir Babegan, the founder of 
the Sassanian Empire of Persia, who came to 
throne after overthrowing King Ardvan, the Iasi 
of the Parthian Kings of Persia. \7e find that 
scene in the sculptures of Naksb-i-Rustam. The 
inscriptionf clearly shows that the person on the 
left hand side is Ardeshir (Dabegan) He beare 
an orb over his bead, which is a symbol of sover- 
eignty as in the British coronation ceremony, 
Bebiod the Kiog, stands a servant. The person 
opposite the King civea him a ebskm (wheel) 
with his right hand. The second figure beata an 

* For the coronatioD scenes id these Bculptares vide 
(a) ** Voyage en Ferie” par Mil. Bugene Flsndin et 
PatcolCoste. (6) The Ancient Feraian Sculptures by 
Mr. K.D. Kiash. (c) Ker Porter's Trareta 5n Perua. 

t “ Early Sastauian InscriptiODi, Seals and Coins'* 
hy Edward Thomas (18C8) p 29. K»d« Memoires Soria 
Perso, par SUrestre de Sacy (1793) p.62 (loscriptioD 8 
No. 3), 

7 ■ . • 


inscription, which, as said above, saya that that ia 
the “ image of the person of Ahuramazda, God.” 
Hr. Edward Thomas and other Orientalists say 
that this is an image of Ahuramazda ,ur God him- 
self and that it is God who is represented as 
giving to Ardeshir the wheel of sovereignty. I 
think that what is meant by the words “ the per- 
son of Ormazd, God” is Mobad or the head priest. 
Nowadays also we at times bear or read of a 
bishop or a priest specially spoken of, as a “ Ser- 
vant of God.” So tbs image is that of the Arch- 
priest of Persia, who crowns bis kiog and not 
thatof God himself. We learn from Herodotus 
that the ancient Persians did not erect statues or 
images of God. He says “They charge those 
with folly who do so . because as I conjecture, 
they do not think the gods have human forms, as 
the Greeks do.”* So, it is clear that the imago is 
that of the Mobadan Uobad or chief priest of the, 
realm who invests the king with sovereignty. 
There is a similar sculpture in the city of Sbspur 
wherein we find a coronation scene of Kiog 
Nereay. Flandin says of it, that the second 
personage is the high-priest. 

Let us proceed further in examining the coro- 
nation scene of Ardeshir. We find that under 
the feet of the horse of the second personage— the 
priest, theie lies a person fallen prestrate over the 
ground, with his head turned towards the ground. 
Two snakes issue from his head. A snake symbol- 
izea, according to the Avesta, Ahrimsn or the 
Evil Spirit, The evil-minded Azi-Dahaka or 
Zohak is represented in Iranian books, as bearing 
two snakea over his shoulders. So, the scene 
Vymboli^ that the Archbishop of Persia, asks ^ 
the king at his coronation ceremony, to crush the 
power of evil. Compare with this the ceremony 
of presentiDg the Sword of Justice to the kiog in 
the-Britiah coronation ceremony. The Archbishop 

') * flerodotui, Bk, M31i 

. V 
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herein exhorts the king to "reform what is 

In the Iranian Sculpture there is also the 
image of a person Ij'ing underthe feet of the horse 
of the king That person bears a crown. He 
seems to be the image of the last Parthian Ling, 
Ardvsn, whom Ardeshir at first overthrew and 
then Resumed the kingship of Iran. 


The Arch priest bears in his hand a atick £( 
is the wend which signifies authority We eee a 
similar wand of RUthority in the picture of 
Zoroaster, the prophet. 

The king, while receiving from the Archbiahup 
the chakra or wheel ae a symbol of authority or 
kingship with hii right hand, bolds hia left band 
before hie mouth. Mr. Flandiu takes that to be a 
symbol of making a kingly promise or taking tba 
corofistioa oath It (eecss to be a eymboi expreesive 
of aome lerioue undertaking A modem Parsee 
priest also, in some of hu imporunt prayers, 
coven bis left hand with e piece of cloth, mere 
generally with a part of the leng left btod sleeve 
of bis Jsmsb, which forms bis full cerenoniel 
drees and bolds that hand beforo bis mouth 

The chakra (wheel) referred to above ea a 
symbol of anthoiity is the Aveeta Chakra referred 
to ID the Farvardin Yaeht.t There Zoroaster 
is spoken of as ''the first of the Atbravans 
(priests), the first of the warriors, the first of the 
•griculturista who spread prosperity, who Erst 
turned away the wheel (chakra) from the demooR 
and from people of their stamp (<< , wbodrprirod 
the evil minded of authority)”. We find thil in 
Buddhism also the chakra it held as symbol 
of religious law or authority. » 

In the Christian coronation ceremony, the 

nng, which resembles a whed on a <D«at) scale, 

replaces thechakra Coropar# the double Iranian 


Service* lA 
w'orKovm. 


signification of the king receiving the aymbol of 
authority with one band and holding hia other 
band before hia mouth as a symbol of making a 
aerioua promise with the following words of a 
Christian Archbishop spoken at the time of 
delivering the ring to the king : — 

“Receive this ring, the ensign of kingly dignity 
and of the defence of the Catholic faith. And 
aayoii are this day solemnly invested in the 
Government of this earthly kingdom, so may you 
be sealed with that spirit of promise which is the 
earnest of the heavenly inheritance.'’ 

A ring plays an important part in Zoroastrian 
ritual also, but it is nob refvrreJ to in connection 
with any coronation ceremony. It is used in the 
liturgical erremony of the Vacna in itepreliminary 
part known as lbs Faragna There, it is known 
as tba“Virae ni viti” t r, the ringed hair, 
breauss the hair of a nhite bull are entwined 
round it. 

The presentation of a circular chakra or wheel 
to the kicg, and the idM of bis taking some 
aolemn oath holding It in bis hand, remind ue, as 
Mr. Ftandin points out, of a euatom among th* 
modem Zoroastrisns of Persia. Wben they take 
to oath in commercial or other aiftira, they taVe 
a piece of thread or a part of the cloth of their 
lurban and make a circle with it, and then bold- 
ing tbe eo formed circle in their hand they take 
tbe oath 

2. Naksb i-Rijab. 

The first coronation ecsne in the eculptores of t 
Nakah i-Rajab revembles that at Kaksh i-Rustain 
to a great extent, especially in tbe matter of the 
important persooagee. This also is a coronatiun 
ecene of King Ardeshir Bibegan. It diflVrs from 
the first in two rvapecis. 

(a) The chief personages ere on foot and 
nut on horace aa in the case of the eculpturrs at 
I^akeli-I-Ruatais. 

(&) Besides the two principal peraons, tbe 
King and the Archbishop, there are six other 
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persons trro of which are women and two children. 
These maf be the queens and children^ of 
Ardeshir Babegan. 

The second coronation scene in the sculpture at 
Naksh'i.Rtjab diS'ere from the previous one, in 
this that it is not the Arch-priest who gives to 
the new King the wheel of sovereignty, hut another 
King. It seems to represent Ardeshir Babegan 
giving his crown to his eon Shapur. We know 
that Ardeshir had given hie kingdom to his son in 
his lifetime. 

3. Shapur, 

The nezt sculpture in our list is that at the dty 
of Shapur about three days' journey from Shiraz. 
It represents the coronation of King Narei. It 
resembles the sculpture at Naksh l•Bustam. 

4. Firouzabad. 

The last of the coronation sculpture is that at 
• Firouzabad. It differs from the preceding, in 
IhU that it represents three noblemen standing 
behind the King, They point with their fingers 
towards the heaven. This indicates that they 
bold heaveo as witness to the fact of the 
coronation. 

II. 

Coming to books we will at first speak of 
Firdousi’e account. 

(a) He thus speaks of tte coronation of King 
Behram Gour. It runs thus : — 

“This was the custom of (be exalted kings : — 
When a new king of noble family comes to 
the throne, the Mobadt- Ulobadan (the Arch- 
priest) goes before him, taking with him three 
intelligent wise men. He entbrenes the king 
and blesses the throne. Then he places a golden 
crown over the king whereby the king attains 
dignity, splendour and honour. He then puts 
on a royal hat over bis head. He then kisses 
with his two lips the breast of the king. The 
• king then gives presents to all those who bare 
thrown over the king precious things (as a symbol 
of homige).’’ 


(8) From the letter of Dastur Tansar, the 
head priest of Ardeshir Babegan to king 
Ja^nasfshah of Tabristaw, we learn ' that the 
bend priest announced with a bold voice to the 
assembly the name of the new king. He said : 
“The Divine powers have chosen such and such 
a person as the King. You also accept’ him.”. 
Having said this he enthroned the King and 
crowned him. Hu then said to the King: 
** You accept from God the religion of Zoroaster 
which (your predecessor, King Gushtasp the son of 
liohrasp, had accepted.” The King accepts that 
andadds. “ By the Gtaceof God I will do good 
lo my subjects,” ‘ 

From the above description of the coronation of 
Iranian kings, we find that there are several points 
of similarity between it and the present British 
coronation of a Christian king. » 

I. In both, it is tbs Arch-priest or Archbishop 
who crowns the king. He is assisted by other 
priests of rank. In Persia, the Slobadan ilobad 
was assisted by three Mobads. In England the' 
Archbishop of Canterbury is assisted by other ’ 
bishops of rank. 

2 In both itia the Arch-priest.who enthrones 

the King The Jlobadan Mobad did eo in Persia.' 
In England it is the Archbishop, 'who with the 
assistance of other priests carries the chair known 
as Kiog Edward’s Chair near the throne and 
makes him sit in that royal chair, 

3. In both, the Archbishopblesaesthe sovereign. 
In the British coronation ceremony, the Archbi- 
shop thus blesses the sovereign. - 

•‘The Lord God Almighty, Whose ministers we 
are, and the stewards of His mysteries, establish 
your throne in lighteousness that it may stand 
fast for ever more like as the sun before bim and 
the faithful witness in Heaven.” 

Hera the Sun is referred to in the blessing. 
In the Alrio (blessings) of Zoroaster over the 
then King Vishtasp,' known as the Afrfn-i- 
Spetaman Zarthusht, we read “ aurvat aepam 
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baTkbiyath^ hvare” ie., May you b« *a 
borsed m the Suo. 

4. In both, the Arch-pneat kwes tbe King. 
In Iran the Mobadan Mobad kiaaed tbe King 
over bis breast. ■ In England the Arehbiabop of 
Canterbury kisses him over bis hands 

6. In both, tbe King distributed gifts after 
tbe coronation. 

6. In both It IS tbe Areh-prieat who loakea 
announcement of tbe new King coating to the 
throne. In tbe Brittsh Oorocation cereoeoy this 
announcement la spoken of sa “ The Recognition ” 

7. In both, the Arch-pnest aaka the new 
King to follow the retabliehsd faith «f the country. 
In Persia, the llobad asked tbo King to accept 
tbe religion of Zoroaster In England tbe Archbi- 
shop of Caoterbury aakod him to follow the faith 

of 

8. In both, the Arch priesta offer aonethiog 
■s a lyobul of kingsbip Among the encient 
Persians, tba Uebadan Mobad gsvs a chakra or 
whesl Id England the Archbishop of Canter- 
buiy gars a ring 

0 In both, tbe orb appssrs as a symbol of 
sovereignty. In the Persian Coronation eceoe we 
do not see it given to tbe Ring, but we see it on 
his head in the’seulpture of Ardeabir. lo the 
British coronation it is formally banded by tbe 
Archbishop M the King 
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SOME ANCiERT INDIAN CORONATIONS. 


The Ciironation Durbar baa brought forth a 
great dsal of interesting literature on the subject 
of Coronations in Ancient India. Tbe Indian 
Periodicals aie full of them The following will 
be retd with interest by out readers. (Sd. J.R) 

I 

Coroaation Bites dutieg tbe Vedic Period. 

The Mlowiog u an account of the ceremonies 
obaerved daring the Coronation of Ilmdu Kings 
ia the Vrdic period — 

The ceremonies in the Cpics are, no doubt, based on 
tbe older Vedm ntss These ritss diffeied la differont 
VedMOChooIa All Vedios&hooli. buwsrsr, dealt with 
tbe Rajatuya sasnflee. But in tome ef tb* Rig vsdic 
»cbeoIt,tb« Rijatuya rites were distinguished from the 
nUt ef the piinartihAishe«i or rcpetitiou of tbe 
aoeiatcoeotcarinony, or from tbouof the moAsbAisArka 
ertbegrand earemosy of anointoecl. Tbe eorosation 
cereoioay of Yudbistbirs may be regarded ae tbat ot 
puHuntoAiede^s or repetition, be baring been already , 
aoointod at tbe lime ef tbe Rijaeuya laeriSoe. 

Kevenbeleii, in ordinary nee the isAAteerAanfpaoeremo. 
ey meant tbe eDoistment rites prtecribed is tbe Reyaiuya. 

A full and clear eceouot of tbs ceremonios appears la 
tbe lOToleed tarred JiUriture ot the VaiasaBsyi seheole. 
Vtjaaaatyio ii tbe lait ot tbs Vsdu, and Minna Yajumds 
deafe emiaBy wicb tbe TiRnitc. Keaca tus Rsjasaya 
wuJ bo deacribed here from tbit literature. 


acTEteiitM KiHbs or watsas coLLsntb. 

ForcenescntioB, setcBloeD differsat kiode of wateri 
wero oollscted —1, water from the SaraiveU S wiler 
neiog 10 frost, 9. water Dung from behind, 4. 
walor bowing on, A water bowing agaiset tho main 
otream, G water Sowiog off the main etream, 7. lea 
water. 8 water of tbe whirlpool, 9 water of a 
atondiDg pool in a Sowing etroam, 10. ram water 
falUag dunng eunshios, H- pond water, 12. well 
water, 13. oust water, 11. booey, 15. tba enibry* 
onto Saul of a cow calriag, 16. milk, 17. clanScd 
butter (ghee), 18. water heated by tun motes. It will 
bo eeeo that the eaexod watera are headed by that of the 
Baraaeab necr. Thia lecaa to be a remiaiscence of the 
oMeet period, of the time of the Rip SamJtlla in which 
Um BarviraUia dcaciibed aa the best of mothers, ot 
neert Md of goddettee, bestowing wealth, plenty, 

noanebment and nSspnog, and her breast yielding ncbei 

of eteiy kisd. 


Before conteeraUon the King was dressed by the 

pnest. lie was made to put on first on undergar- 

ment of ailh (taipva), then o garment of un-coloured, 
week over which was thrown mantle a (aiMfivann 
nodera cAoddar) Tbe King next wore a head dress 
(icaAnfeAw), whose ends were tneked loto the narel. 

FuaOy, ^ was armed with a bow stciag and three 
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STBPFINO OV A TIOER SKIV. 

Just before the eoniocritioo, the King ivaa mxile to 
kick off % piece ot Iced tied id * tiger skin ipreed befora 
the jara o( consecrated waters and then stepped on the 
akin itself. Tho use ot tiger aUin is curious. Uia taken 
in the L'ra/tinana as symbolical; when Soma flowed 
through lodra, the tatter became a tiger and tberetora 
the tiger is Soma's beantj. But tho symbolism seema 
deeper reoafliog the earliest periods, when the King waa 
elected partly on account ot his personal prowest.be 
hasieg shown himself worthy of tho office by haring 
killed a tiger, that dreaded beast of the forest. 

CROWKISO. 

This rite was followed by the placing of a amall gold 
plate at the footof the King. Thopriest then laid on the 
kiD^t head the crown, a gold plate peiforated with nine 
orhandred holes, saying ** Might thou art, Victorytkoii 
art, Immortality thou art,” This naa (he main feature of 
the coronation ceremony. 

SPBt.’rm.NO W'lTH THE SACRSh IVArEKS 
Tbeerowntog was immediately followed by tho coo- 
secratioo. Standing with arms raised and with the face 
to tho east, the King was sprinkled in front with the 
isered waters, flntby the chaplain, and then by a kioa> 
man, then by a friendly Rsjenya (Kshatriya), and laetly 
by a Valsbtb, The aonseeratfoo was reads by the pnest 
with the foilowiogsoIeiBn liymo .— 

17ith Sona't glory I sprinkle thee Be then the 
chieftain of chiefs (Kshatfras). Guard againat darta 
(of enemies). O gods 1 Quicken him Co be without nrals 
(ontmiet), for great ehietdoia, for greet lordship, for 
toxn-ruis, for Indrv's lordly swa* , him, the son of such 
ced inch (man), the son ot SQCR and such (woman), of 
inch aud such elaca. O ye (people) ' This mao is your 
King Soma U the King of (us) Qrahmans.”* 

, Casiu-iuiii Oh A Chariot. 

A chariot waa now brought inside the alUr which 
the King yoked with tour horses. Mountiog the chano^ 
tho king droTO it into the midst of Cows placed north 
of the dAataniyu fire. According to the Black Yo)ua 
(Tafdiriiia SamAifa, 1, S, 15) a sham fight (ock ptaco 
hera, the King discharging arrows at a Itajanya posted 
with a bow< 

BXTBBORIXO. 

On hi^ismounting from the chanot, a throneseat ot 
Khadlm wood, perforated and bound with thongs, was 
brought to the altar. The King placed the throne on 
the tiger’s skiu and spread orer it a mantle. The priest 
then made the King sit on the throne, and touched his 
cliest with the following hymn : — ” lie bath sat down, 
the upholder of the Sacred law, Variioa, in the home* 
Steads, for supreme rule, he, the wise’ (yetjasanej/i 
SamAi/a, X. 2T.) On this point the yfraAniana remarlie 
that the King, indeed, is tho opholder of the sacred law, 
as be shonld speak only what is right and do what u 
right. This is the famous enthroning rite of the 
coronation, 

PLATisfo OF Dick. 

Then followed two curious prsctiees. The King wae 
giren fire dice to throw, and was struck with 'sticks oo 
the back by thepriests. According tothe Black YojitB, 
the 'jewels 'now sat down in a circle round the King to 
do himboTuage. A priest handed to tho Kingaaaen* 
Ccial sword, which wts passed round to the Kiog’a 


brother, then to the minstrel orthogorernor, who hand* 
ed it to tho f illsge headman, the Utter paesing it on 
Bnally to a tribesman. This tribesman with tho sword 
marked the gaining ground, on which the priest threw 
down for tbs King the dice. The passing round of the 
sword eridently symbolises sn acknowledgment of the 
power of tbs new King. 

DRIRKIKO OF lEH. 

Tho great coremonT of anointment was followed by 
sereral other rites, such as Zlasaprya or the drink of 
ten, (he inauguration being naturally attended with mneh 
drinking of soma and other spirituous iiijuors A year 
aftertba aBoinlmest on the full noon ot the mouth 
Jaeshttaa(ilay,Juoe), eamc the rite of the King's hair 
cutting, which was followed by two smaller semi-sacri* 
Aces. The whole round was completed with the pertor* 
mance of the Soutraniani. This waa a combination ot 
butter and animal sacrifices performed hke the saving 
clause in an Aet to expiate for any excess committed in 
the consumption of soma liquor, 

11. 

The ‘Abbiseka’ During the Coronation. 

Ilab«t»•ihup^dbyaya Uaraprosad Sbastri made 
tbo foDowin;; communicatioos on the Abhtseka 
ceremo&y of Hindu to the Asiatiti Society 

of Bengal. 

Kuveranda wrote a book on Hindu Coronation 400 
years ago id Western India, lie divided theesrenony 
io three parts — 

1 Propitiating the God Vinayaka, who originally 
as erii spirit, opposed to Aryan interests, has now 
developed into tho benevolent deity Ganesa. This 
ceremony takes up a day. 

2. The propitiation of tho Planets, their presiding 
dciUcs sod assistant presiding deities with tho worship 
of (he konicstoad as a preliminary. The homestead 
IS represented on a raised s<iuBre altar divided into 
2,021 smaller equ.tres 3i smaller squares at the 
comers are neglected and it is called a homestead of 
1000 squares on which 45 different Gods are worship- 
ped with offerings and oblations of ghee. After the 
propitalion of the planets, the coronstion pandal ia 
dsoorsted with Sags, fiag-ata^s and pots full of water 
from various places, and the throne is brought and 
consecrated. This may take two or three days or more. 

3. The King is bathed. His different liabsarasmesr* 
«d witli mud from different places then he gets a warm 
bath, consecrated water is poured on his head from 
different pots by tho priests chanting Veda mantras. 
11a then consecrates the Crown, the staff and other 
paraphernalia ot royalty. Ho is brought in hie Royal 
robo 10 front of the throne when the crown is placed on 
bis head, the sceptre in his hand and the band round 
his ahouldera. A tUaka ia put on his forehead. He is 
tbeo aasistad by tho priests and his relatives to ascend 
tho throne. There holy water is sprinkled upon him 
from the consecrated pots. He receives first the bene- 
diction ot tlie priest, then the homage of tho priests and 
the nobles. This occupies one day. 




reuon to beliara Uiat tba . .... 
leu tteraotypai]. 

{a) "Da ysa •»»ar Jrora yoir heart, by word ot 
mouth, ond in (aot, 1 will taka care «( and tend tba 
eouotry regarding it at the Ooity and (Jut oror and 
alwaji" 

(b) “ I will act unhaaitatiogly aac4*diag to Iba law 
aa preraila hare and lo accordance with the policy ot 
tlieElhioi e{ Oovaraoiaot I atU ntvtr act arbitra- 

Tbeia two wero tba (uadamaotal lolamn pronuate 
mad* by one who would the naxt mooent bacem* 
Smg ^ the asawet gteowto bim ia the tndiUooal 
ptaraeo. Lat it be *o (abanattuc). That tbaaa were Iho 
ataraotyped (oral aiy bo infared from tba (act (bat 
tba portion embodying tboa la daelatad to boot t)i« 
Sbruti authority of tba bigbcit order tniUreaha paaa 
\ii, iW amongst man. ' 

IV. 

The SlviDity of Kings 
In the course of a latter dated IlCh Xoeeiobar 
to the Loudon correepoudeut of the JSomlay 
(7aic((a Sir George Birdwood writes:— 


(cudatery chiefa and tha eitinni. te ba bi* i 

napeopi* judged tba propaead yuoanvo from bio 
prarMue aclioei, which detertsinad hie eaJour, bii piety 
aod coodsaae, bit obaracter and eoeduct : aod if it wa* 
fooe^iethairopiBiOBithatthe prepetad peraea would 
eel beaoaeful ro/a (or tbeoa, they would rejoel bia 
u opile of Ibtir nja’i prepoul. Kay, erea tbe rqjd 
bioeelf would rejact him and Aiiioherit hliewa loa if 
be »aa net uiefoJ for tbe oatico aed would (.tke (adopt) 
a braea oaa froa aaoog tba ceiuBoeeat folk. 

Tbe writer quotes chapter aad verae from tbe 
Ramayna (or bit aUtemeat*. Eingllaaaratha fa 
tbe Ramuytna la represeoted aa luakiog himself 
doubly aura that be bad tbe consent of hi* subjects 
in trying to crown lUma. The will of tbe people 
would be taken m a Durbar convened for the 
purpoee, an I such a Durbar bad of necessity to 
be convened under the tradition, convention and 
uowritteu law of the time. The writer says,— 
grand Durbar I 
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SOME ANCIENT INDIAN CORONATIONS. 


VI. 

The Coronation Ceremony Described. 

Mr. Monmohaa Oh-akravarti contributes a 
learned article, to the Indian World for December 
on the oii'-iject of the ancient Hindu coronation. 
. Having q loted two paa^agea relating to the 
coronation ceremony from the two great epics 
of India the writer proceede to tabulate the 
ewntiala of the ceremony. He writes ; — 

On analysing these accounts we And that the 
Rajssuya aihishsiln was quite different from the 
coronation abtAshfita. The esscntiala in the two 
CoroDibon aeeoants, however, agree in many parti- 
culars. According to them, the Coronation ceremony 
involved the following important tnnctiong — 

(i) riie bringing of laered waters from nvera and 

(ii) The presence of kinsmen, citizens and merchanta 
during the eeremoey; 

(lii) riie covering of a throne with bger-skin, 

(lO The pUeiog on this throne ot the lung and 
tbo Q'lvvn t 

(*J The anointing of tbe Sing with the consecrated 
waters, first by the priests, nest by tbe kiosmen and 
then by the suujeete present i 
(vl) CoBoInding with gifts to tbe Dnhmanes and 
other persons present. 

And then follows a description of how corona- 
tions were ^ celebrated by the people. The j^irmn* 
yana is drawn upon for the purpose. Wo quote 
the passage in full :•» 

The ceremony was observed with great rejoicings 
not only in the King's palace, but also in the cepital 
and elsewhere. A good idea of the different kinds of 
rejoicings held in the city esn be (armed from the 
lianmynna in its description ot the celebrslion of 
Rama's proposed accession as hcir-sppsKnt. In view 
of the present celebrations, this description is worlb 
noticing here. 

"Then the citizens, heariug of Rama's snointmeot 
and Seeing the break ot day began to decorate tbe 
city. ’The turrets, hke while clouds, the iemplea, 
the crois-waye, the roads, the places of wor- 
ship, Ike keaeee, tke tnerdtanU' filled wilb 

goods, the peasant bouses filled with relatives, tbe 
aaiembly places, and the trees were marked with Sags 
and atreamers. The crowd listened to tbe pleasant 
songs of singiBg bodies ot A'atos and dancers. Tbe 
people talked about the eorORaCion of Rama in bonae* 
.and cross.ways, while the children playing at tbe doors 
talked to one another ot this Coronation, For Ibis 
festival the public roads were made pleasant with 
offerings of flowers and made fragrant with mceose. 
In care ot a night tour, trees of lamps were erected 

on alt side-roads To see RAma’e anoint- 

ment people from provinces poured into tbe city 
and filled it np," 


Having dealt with»tlie coronation ceremonies 
as described in tbe Vedas, the writer .concludes 
with tbe following pas.sage : — 

Though the Coronation ceremonies in England differ 
etnkingly from the old Hindu ceremonies, not a few 
points of agreement will be noticed by the observant 
student. > 

The four principal ceremonies, the anointment, the 
investiture, enthronement and tbe crowning are 
found in both. The anointing is followed in both 
by the symbol of election, Tbe English anointment 
la however, made not with waters, but with olive oil, 
(la the older days with ebriam, a mixture of oil 
and balm) when the king is seated on the historio 
etone of Scone, in tbe chair called after 8t. Edward. 
During tbe investiture three swords play a prominent 
part, while during the anointment the ampulla con- 
taming tho consecrated oil. At the tune ot entbro- 
niaalion tbe king ia surrounded by the Peers, spiritual 
and temporal, who render him homage, the present 
title of ^e kiog beiog ‘‘King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, of the British Ilomi- 
nione beyond the Seas, Defender ot the Faith, and 
Emperor of ledis.” . 

8o many agreements in the essential rites can- 
not bo accidental. Do they point to some common 
origin in the IndO'Cermanio family before tliey had 
divided? If to, the inaugnrttien eeremoniea must bo ' 
tho eurvival ofa pro.hiitorio period, when the Aryani 
were living id a nomadie hunting stage. 


King Gtorge’s Spiechns on Indian Mlalra. 

PARTI.— A cotoplelo oolleetioo of all tho speeches made 
by lilt ki^etU during bis tour in India as Prinee otWates. 

CONTEN'IS:— Reply to Bombay Corporalioni Bpsech 
at Prinee of TTeles’ Museum ; Speech at Alexandra 
Dock; Reply to Central India Chien, Indore ; Reply to 
Udaipur Maharana^ Reply to Jaipur address ; Jaipur 
' Banquet Speech ; Replj^to Biksnir Maharaja ; Reply to 
Uahore Municipality ; Reply to Peshawar address ; 
Reply to Jammu Maharajah ; Reply to Amritsar 
Mnnicipslity ; Speech at Khalsa College; Reply to 
Delhi filunicipality ; Reply to Agra Municipality ; 
Unveiling Victoria Statue, Agra; Bpcech at the Gwalior 
NewMarket; Reply to I.ucknow Jlunicipality ; Speech 
at liuckeaw Medical College; Reply to Talukdar’s 
address; Reply to Calcutta Corporation; Speech at 
Calcutta Victoria Memorial ; Reply to Rangoon Munici- 
pality ; Opening of Rangoon Victoria Park ; Reply to 
Mandiday Municipality ; Reply to Aladrts Corporation ; 
Replf to iftdre* LteJk^Jere ;Sp^wk, V/efens Teekiri- 
cal lastituto; Reply to Madras Citizen's address; 
Speech at Mysore Banquet ; Speech at Cbamarajendra 
Institute: Reply to Bangators Municipality ; Unveiling 
Bangalore Victoria Memorial ; Speech at Hyderabad 
SUto Banquet; Reply to Benares ^tiiaicipalitf; Reply 
to Quetta Muoicipaly; Reply to Karachi Municipality; 
tlnvoiliug VietoriaStatuo ;Speecb at Quildhat), London. 
PART U.— Foil text of all tbe spiiccbei delivered by 
His Msjesty during his Coronation Durbar Tour in 
India. WITH PORTRAITS, PRICE RE. ONE, 

To subscribers ottho '‘Review’' As, 12. 
Q>A.Natetsn & Co,, SunkuramaChett/ Street, Msdr^' 
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cerUio proportion from it* own OTcbcquer If wo care 
for mas* education— if we feel that weowaadutfto 
those who cannot help themseltca— then we ought not to 
grudge a small local location rate, which will fall upon 
us no doubt, but which wo should bo prepared to boar in 
the cause of our own people. 

* Tub Kesolutioss. 

The resolutions adopted on tho two daja fol- 
• lowed the usual lines and there was nothing 
particular about them. Among tho most im* 
portant was Mr. Gokhale’s Qill to which the 
Congress gave its urmniznous support In support- 
ing tho resolution Mr. Gokhale once again refuted 
the olijectiuna raised against it and the following 
is a eummaiy of his speech. 

UR. GOKniLE'a BPEECn. 

Thoee of them, who looked upon znu* education as 
the root of true natiOQO] progreaa and who cheriahcd 
tbe oapiration to aee the ayatein of unitcraal education 
hod the aratiSestion to aes how the Bill was being eup- 

C arted. It was true that here and there a note of ditceeC 
od been beard, bat that note hed beea drowned owiog 
to emphatic approval with which tbe Dill bod beco wel- 
Domed bjr the in*aeea. It was a moit hopeful and aigoi* 
Scant feature of the whole situation It was the surest 
guarantae of the ultimate aucceea of toe Oil). Wbeo 
the whole people had made up tbeirnied for a reform 
thatreforu eeuld not be withheld. But the etrugglo 
which lay before then was a long oce and they must 
press forward and they oiuit be united. tVitbout 
a eort eC coiDpuIslon it, is impoeeible to have maee 
'education. That was the eiperienco of tho whole 
civilized world. They must take that aa the starting 
point. Referring to the grant of bO lakb* of rupece more 
by theGaverooent of India, the Hontle Mr. Ookbaleeaid 
that it would not meet their reiiuiremeots. What they 
wanted was the lyatemcf Introducing ElemenUrj educa- 
tion. Refemng to the point below thatcompuJaion waato 
bo inlroduced, tha Uon'ble Mr. Gokhale said that com- 
pulsion should be introduced only in selected areas— ares 
by area, if that area waa npe for it. The next important 
question waa about the exercise of tbe autboritie*. They 
all knew that there were two authorities, Central 
authorities and Ijocal authorities. As regards the 
Central authonty, Mr. Qokhale tsid that in future thero 
was no chance of getting any a**istance from tbo 
Qovemment of India. There waa the other autbonty, 
and as the people had some voice in the Loral Bodies, 
they must turn to the Local Bodies for ezerciaiog the 
authority of Introducing eompulaioD. Dealing with tbe 
Financial Clause of the Bill tbe speaker said that the 
Central Body ahouid bear a great deal of expenditure 
and that body should bo induced to bear two-tbhds of 
the eipenditure There were also some other questions 
be liked to refer to. Tbe first of them was about Risking 
education free. That clause was omitted, at asortot 
compromiaa to meet tbe official views, but as oSdal 
view* were against tbe Bill, be hod decided to go in 

for tree and compulsory Education, together. Thatws4 
a change which coula be easily introduced in tbe DiU. 


Another objection waa raised by the Mahomedans. 
It was said that this Bill would force the Mahomedan 
boys to learn a language which was not their own. The 
speaker was willing to add in the Bill a Clause to the 
effect that where there wero 2 j boys or more, speaking 
«oe vernacular a provision should bo made for teaching 
tlui vernacular; but where the number of boys was 
lees, discretion would bo left to the Authorities. Re- 
garding the Bill iUelf tlie speaker said that if the 
Ooveroment were plesaed, the Bill would be referred to 
a Select Commi ttee. But seeing that the Local Gorern- 
ments had gone against the Bill, be was not certain that 
tbo Oovemmoqt of India would so refer. It tho Bill was 
rejected, ho earnestly hoped that his countrymen w ould 
not he discouraged. Ho tnistod that tho defeat would 
stimalato them to redouble their energy and they should 
carry tbe agitation on to Englana. In conclusion ho 
anked them, young and old, high and low, to ignore 
their minor difToronec* and to press forward their cause. 


INDIANS IN SOUTK A7IJCA. 

The p<»ilion of Indians in South Afiicn is still 
an unsettled question and (the following inter- 
esting eummary of Mr. Polak's speech at the 
Oongreos dveervesto be recorded 

When tbe Asiatic Immigration and Registration Act 
was pasasd, tho Indians in South. Africa sdopted a 
novemeot known as the Passive Resistance, which was 
vigorously carried only until May last. If the Indians ‘ 
had given up that scheme they would have been cuiltv 
of their 

Motherland. When tbe oiotcmcBteonUnueath* Govern. > 
ment arreeted the principal leadere of the Indian and 
Cbioeee communities. In the meantime measures were* 
adopted to petition the Uomo Oorewment about the in- 
dignities suffered by the Indians iu South Africa, and 
OTgiogthoimiMd^to repeal and expulaion of the Act 
from the Statute Book. In reply, they were told that 
il wao moj, in consonanco with tha sanction of Hia 
tlajeny that the Bnaelraent waa passed into Law, 
AccordiDgiy, passive resistance continued with ereatvr 
rigour, and many more Indians were sent to prison and 
thus made to suffer all kinds of hsrsh treatment 'One 
of their pa*«ve reaisters was the previous speaker, Mr. 
Sorabjee, who for the sake otbia country bad to sacrifloo 
overythinglbatha valued in life and had to go to 
no leM (ban eight times That gentleman was leaving India 
immediately by the first steamer for South Africa tS ward 
off My hitch that the provisional aettiement might 
ewate Mr. P^ak nn his own behalf, and on behalf of 
thoIodiM* in South Africa, tendered to tho Indian* 
MoembW 10 Congress their respecttal and cordial thanks 
for tbo timely pecuntsry assistance rendered to them 
doeinglhe hour of their sore trial, when widows an” 
VvV! *T V"? *'•“ P*"* * compliment 

* munificent gift, and also 

referred to the assistance given to them hv i-.„ «t 

V tE. ul. o” L, “i”:; 

Uat begun to realize something of the potency of the 

Dorement of rsssive Resiatance and m ik= u . 
pMlmmeot assembled. Mr. Smith, tho Mmislcr of\^ 
Interior, paid a glowing tribute to tbe intcgriL 
■acnli^ and devotion of tbo passive resieters^in si 
tmI. Tho Ooverninent had at last agreed to grant them 
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Tb« two other dii4bilitiet were U) immifTation to 
Onoge Fret Stits «houl4 be remored, end (2) that tbs 
Hghtt of the fodien Colonitte in Netel end Cep* Onion; 
ehouldnot bo dimioiilied, Itthreewere not greeted 
Mr PoUk wee efreid tbet there would egem be e recrn- 
dctoenca of peetire roeietioce He next brouiilit to tbe 
notice of the Coogreee tbel Indien reeitfenta io IbA 
Buburba of Johenesburg wero under notice to remora 
ebiotuief; their buaineee bj the I6th of Febroer; next 
b; virtue of en Ordineneopeieed lu PH)6 ItUutnee 
enforued It would Bpell ruioetion to e thouaend femihce. 
He trueted tbet tbe; would not here toleoetbeteriL 
ALl'KOUKD RnkINCBME*(T. ' 

Mr O. £ ^Veche with hie uauel cloqueDce enJ 
vigour moved the resoliitios ar^isg thet ear); 
stepe be telcen for effective retrencbment in all 
the ependmg depertmeiite of tbe Imperial bd<I 
Provincial Governments, eo'l tpecull; tbe Militaiy 
Oepertm«n(. ITe e*id that the roeolution was 
bread enough and the retsoo wh; the M'litar; 
Department wu epecielly oientloned was that 
QilUtary expenditure was the “octopue" of 
tbe lodien problem. So far as the civil espendi* 
ture wee coBcerced be hoped Coreri'cent irhicb 
WM making retreochmeote, would not eterve the 
people, A« regards military expenditure he 
hoped that tbe Committee now appointed would 
look minutely Into this mittoc 

Jlr. Pramatbe Natb Banoerjee who eopported 
the reeolution, reviewed the growth of tbe ex 
penditure eince Lord Cutton'e Umr, the eveotoel 
result of which was increaeed taxatiou. Me com- 
plained of the heavy nrmy viprndjtoiwand Ibought 
it was unfair that the army in India ehould h* 
meintained as an Asiatic reserve for tho British 
Oovernment. 

corroif itciee uories. 

Mr. D. A. Khere in moving a resolutior. Urging 
the abolition of tbe Excise duties on IpdisncoWou 
said that though the amount of revfDOo affected 
by this resolution was not even half a erore, yeft 
tbs principle involved in it w«s great. Tho 
principlo involved ill it WB8 whether they vrould 
handicap those industries which they had staited. 
Everybody was convinced and every Englishman 
N in Ibis country would admit that these dutica 


were unjust. The merchants and the pubiieiste 
here agitated for Che abdiutinn of theioi duties, 
but the Government supporters said that io apite 
of these duties the mill iuduitrias in Bombay had 
thrived and these duties were levied on the pro- 
duce only. But that was not the cose. If those 
duties could out be alvlished bv urged that (be 
money derived fiom those duties ehould be de- 
voted to education on textile industries. 


The Industrial Conference- 


The Industrial Cunferencs held its sittings on 
lbe29iil Dec. and theUon.Mr. Dadabhoy occupied 
the chair In tbe courss of his eIo<]ueiit addi-ess 
he euiveyed the industrfel eoudition of India at 
tbe present time and laid strew upon the fact that 
theindavtrial problem is the real pivUen of IndU, 
Be eaid: — 

( place Uie lediutrial regrntntiea of tadia abavsaft 
othar toSianproblBBiiiiiiisperCanra, itopeoiupantoral 
TMiooaof a bapp; and proiperoui fuiure,— of tlia revival 
of tba^UlcriciuB lad " of the pai(. PoUtiea) power, le- 
oordiog to Iba CavebingB of bisCory, it baedinaid to indus- 
trial euseeiB I aed taluaaildo tbe political advanceneet 
of a;eouDtr/m*fl, 1 eaeecc but feel that Itta givalevt 
block to It IS tbeir praaeutiaduitnat proatFatioa A 
eooeUT sotcnoui for leek of iBiUebre aad ooteipriso; 
depesdeat upoo toreiga supply for the everyday require- 
■•elite D> life, with tourcea living Darrow, rircumicnbod 
asd mlricted— it would be a wonder if tba people were 
not beld in politieal aubordinetioo. Political eervitode 
followe Cowmen-ial and ledustrial aerntudo as sure 
aa Dight the day. It is aloost a Hatural law, ngoroui, 

the Indian industnoBtheRtore often the moat productive 
and prosiiaing Held for tlio labours of the poCrfote and 
tbe aCateeuirn TTe rauat go to the root of the evil, sod 
heat tbe dieeaee at ita source , tbe pathological eoadi- 
tiona oust be removed The pangs of hunger must be 
aatnSed.and all experience aliowi industry and coinmerco 

Ua aaid that one oi the chief causes of lodun 


unrest h (be roononaic destitution of Che people ; 

It would be wrongtoignoRit i itwill bo equally wroag 
to asoribe the whole to a mare yearning on the part of the 
people for political power, or to the impulse and the 
gospel of bo^ which Japan haa imparted to Alia. Tbeee 
arc potent fsetore— active, pregnant, contributory oauira 
Xhern are other powerful oaoaei at work Thoponri; 
of tho people, absenco ofcarccrefor the millions, con- 
tnctioa of the prodactire eoareei of wealth, voeqssi 
competition, absenco of commercisl facilities and fiscal 
aotesomy, and aboreall, the psnersl, albeit unfoKunaUv 
beliettiiat the advancemeut of British industrial intsvosta 
lorma tbe animatuig pnociple of Bntiih lodiai Buie; 
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these felt, percfW^, and realised by the people ware aod 
more with the spread of education and inereaeing know* 
ledge of other conntries, awell the toIuidb of dUeoDlent 
and gire point and shape to It. “The rebellions of the 
belly are the worst.” aud" the surest way to prorent 
seditions is to take away the matter of them which is 
“ wantaod poverty in the estate.” Thiiiaan etern^venty 
the force of which does not suffer by age. Lord B^n’s 
dictum is as true to day as when he first enunciated it 

After referring to the various reeds for devel- 
oping industrial efBciency such as capital, ekilled 
labour, organisation of intelligence bureau about 
markets home and foreign, cheap tiansport and 
a scientific tariff, Mr. Dadabhoi referred to the 
help which Government ought to give in putting 
down unfair competition ; 


The deadly inflnence of the unfair competition is best 
iUuatrated by the collspse of the Tata hoe of Steam- 
ships conneeUng Bombay with Iho Far pat thro^h 
the unfair competition of the subsidised British 
companies. The rates were Utoporarily reduced by th^ 

compameatoa point, at whiehcoropctition -rasimposHiblfc 

Wr. Tata’s memorials to Lord Cross, then Seeretary of 
State, and Parlismeni were unheoded. The natural result 
followed. The scheme failed. It is the sort of oafait 
competition which hsi to be put down. The UMlish 
OovoramoDt would make iwelt Infloitely more wpular 
than it is now by a sympathetio cooaidertlioii of lodien 
claims in these matters. Sympathf to Oovertimenl is 
esseetUI s-sympalhy, not only with the poliUcal aspire- 
tioni of the people, but with the laduetnsl mUreete as 
well, is the redeeming festure, eipeeielly of alien 
(iovetoments. 


lie made the following plea for fiscal auto- 


nomy: — 

India must be governed m Indian inl^l. 
Amelioration in the condition of the people and their 
industnes should be the first concern of the Oovernmeot 
of India, and where the interelts of the foreign maoufac- 
lureraclashwilh those of the Indisn the Ooveroineot 
ought to stand out unbeailatmgly sa the rcsobite cham- 
pion of the Utter. But. as I have stated above under 
ixiating conditions the Gorernment of. Indian powers 
are limTted, and any great reform in its industrial pol^y 
must begin with tho attainment by it of eomptetc Bs<»l 
autonomy in matters affecting the county e tnufa 
and commerce. Once this la conceded, we might ap|^l 
to Government with greater effect for prolwtion, the 
abolition of restrictive UrllT, the grant of bounties to 
new and alnipgling industries and for »e 
new industries. Both the latter methods have proved 
eroinontly useful in indnstrially-advaneed countries. 
English public opinion is slowly veenug rrond to our 
side, The Jfomin!/ Post of London m March last 
remarked.— 

“The Imperial Government cannot in tho long r^ 
refuse to allow the elected rcpre.enUUros of India to 
— «r later Indus vrill 


determine her fiscal policy. Sooner > 
adopt protection.” 


STiTB PlONEKBiSa OF IND0STBIES. ■ 

The bounty, fed sugar . of Germany and 
Austria is a powerful competitor in the world's market 
and the Japanese Government has msnufacturingdepart* 
ments in which Japanese talent is employed. In 1887 
Principal Dyer counselled the Government of Japin to 
establish the eoofideoce of the people in nevr industries 
by itself taking the field as a successful manufacturer. 
Japan took the hint and we know tiie reault. Forty or 
flftyyeare ago the Japanese were as shy andtimid as any 
son of India, The State in Japan has trained the people 
in State schools and factories, and has put heart in them 
by precept and example. Here in India too the success 
of the method can be seen within tho dominion of that 
enlightened Prince who has before given us sage 
counael from this platform. ' 

Why ahould not these precedents be followed by tho 
Government of India ? It is precisely in this way that 
new industries can be introduced into the country, and 
the capital of the people employed in their support. The 
most improved process can bo shown in that way alone. 
Manufactures are exclusive. Much in the line of 
diaacmieations of industrial instruelion caonot be ex- 
pected from them. Tho point it Oovernmeot can, by 
aetring up factories, demooatrate to the people the 
working and the uulify of improved Western procesi. 
Government factories would specislly supply ioduitrial 
knowledge. Government should also, through the 
British Consuls stationed in the rariout countries get 
detMicd reports of newly invented mannfactnriBff 
processes aod adopt therein their own factories which 
will prove distributing centres of light aod icstruotloa. 
Tnc Besolutioks at the Cokfebbtcb. 
Twenty four papers were received by tbb 
Secretary end eleven more Rasolutions were 
adopted, urgiog the establiahment of a fully equip- 
ped Polytechnic College in India, an enquiry into 
the cases of failure of several industrial enterprises 
and the onomalous character of the existing Rail- 
way rates. Ihe Cunfetenca appointed a Com- 
mittee to see that tho Governinent ordur for the 
purch.iae of country made articles was carried out 
and'tooffur suggestions in regard bo the Credit 
Societies, I.ife Assurance and Piovident Societies 
Bills pending in the Supreme Legislatue Council. 
The Conference also urged the establishment of to 
Department of Industry in every province, to sup- 
ply advice in regard to the new industitcs, to intro- 
duce new methods and processes, to carry out ex- 
periments, to develop selected industries, to or- 
ganise an Industrial and Commercial Exhibition 
and to establish a Museum and a Burejiu of infor- 
mation. The Conference urged the Government 
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to ktiolixh iha vjrntani of In'fian kboar. 

A Il**olutioii wan bloptiHl r«llin{> upon th« 
Clovarnmant atiil tli« pcopta ti rnouHj;* Indian 
mnnufacturea, ulili"« mineral ro»ourr«a, ta pt»y 
for tlio repeal of Kxciae duty o'l cotton gooda, tho 
iutro<luction of aUndard wtighta and meaanrat 
•nd to aflitiats ths Ouintiirrinil Oillrgea to thn 
UniTenitieit 

The Social ConfereDCe 

Th» Social Conferene* waa lielJ on tha aamo 
day and Mr. A. Ctiaudhuri waa tlKlod I’rrmdrnt 
Ha tddraaaod briefly and began by aaymg ibat tba 
tine had enna «han the people ehouM do aoma 
thug for the ImpreTemant of thrirSociety Social 
piDgrcna, aecanJing tj bun, miat cvolte froin 
tnatda. They had been thrown into the euriax of 
acivilualiun arhich hid gainwl ground lo the 
cuue'ry and it would ba well for then lo k*«p 
their ho'iae in order They owed o duty tothen- 
Mlvea and to their country, to unite ilieir efTurta 
for the regeneration of their aoeiety. He looked 
upon (lie ijueatiuo of prevention of early coarriege 
aa an econosiio problem and, owing totheebenged 
circuvetancea, it waa not poeeible to marry eaily. 
Regarding the elaratioo of the depremd claaere, 
the Preeideot aeti (fast it wee their duty torzCri'd 
their band of frllowehip to the depreeaed clasaea. 
He aupporCod female education. 

The Temperance Conference 

The Temperance Oonference wai held on the 30lh 
at the Overtown Hall at which Mr. Veuhatratba- 
nanNaidu pteaided. The Hon. Habu Debopreaad 
Sarbbadbikari, Cbairtuao of the Reception 
Committee, aaid that tbs Rxciae retorna proved 
that drinking waa on the increaec, and quoted 
figuroe to prove this contention. The eiloalion 
demanded very diflerrot Creatmeot to wbat it w«< 
receiving at the hands of the Government at 
present, and they hoped for the day to eome 
when India would demand that liquor and droga 
Which degraded and detnomtieed this great land 


■bouM no iooger be manufactured eritbia itt 

Itraoluilona requmting that the Government 
abould taka mraiia to ebe-k the growth of drink 
baUt and expreeeing the opinion tbit Klentific 
tctnperii.ce leaching rbould be introduced in all 
kIiudIu in India and aatUfaction at the atepe 
taken to prevent drinking amongat Khonda, 
Kbaaaeaa and other Aborigines and calling upon 
tbe leaders of the people to take a determined 
•land on tba aubject of tamperanee were carried. 
The Theislie Conference- 


Tbe Theutic Cotifurenca though mentioned last 
was the first among tbe Conferencea held. Mr. N. 
lUgunalbayya of Mangalore presided and be 
enunciated tba tbeislie prioeipliw thua 
<a) Among ill foiscnoat pnecipTue ie that the Supreme 
epint ia enr, lodimib)*, aed that itls Inmaueat la the 
tei verso, is Its eutmds Katare, sad Is the aued eC eae, 
sed that tbe whole I'nlvm* la the working ef the Bpint, 
Ibetftie pasaieec amoeg all the leetieat ereatoraa 
U capable ol nsderaueding it, that b 
_._.xa hr the VedaoU, or J*‘‘— ’ 

Allah by the Slahoteedeea, i 
neae yos call it, 

<») SoeoDdly, there ii no ared ef deralepieg ear 
facefOceerpoweraaRrserdiatnly le erder te aadar* 
euedorkoew the Boprvtae Spint! that it it givea ta 
mae by his erdjaary ^svrt lo uadenUed and knew it 
by prwr eamitea si devotion aod love; 

(e) Tbirdly.lheM eieratMof devotioa and lots conaiit 
IB utteneg Uiv BvmOv of Qod with a feimt heart and 
•eetrag Itua la Che recotsee ef SBab oao heart, id fircDly 
bebevieg ibai lie la alvraya does by aod fasira year 
pisycra. aod that they never go nnanawered ; 

(d) Fourtbly, that te obtain grace and pnrihcation of 
sdndend bcart there it nn neeeasity of e Uediatorand 
tbatall perception la direct and iniinediate, and that 
coatauaioa with the loSniCaiv petviblara tbivreryeiis- 
tvece, that the cammaninn cooiiite in tbe altered attetndv 
of tbe toul towards the Sopreme Soul, that acnptiirei, 
bvee at aamti and Ibeir biatory, migbl asvist yea in 
yoovexerciaea etderolubon and piety bat can never 
eupplent then; 

M Fifthly that cerearenies and rliei bare noedloecy 
is ibea, asd art only an many hindrances so far as th^ 
come ie the wey of cvaliaisg lbs presence ef Qod ; 

(/} Sitthly, that so fir aa the worship of God is 
conoerasd there if no diatioetion between class sod 
eleav, high and law, nch and poor, aged and young, 
beelthy sod sick; thst God revsshi HiaseJf to those 
who approach Him with a penitent heart and an earnest 
duns, 

(g) Sereothly, that Spiritual truths are nottbemona- 
poly ef nay partioalar indiridual or race or age but 
Hn ban been unfolding Himself always, that we have 
oily to open our eyes m order to aee Run and thegioiy 
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(A) Eighthly, th&t the serrice of God coniista to the 
terrice we render to our fellow-beinge, thet the field (or 
work and the exercise of all our high impulses and dieioe 
faculUes in our own surroundings wherein we are 
required to work. ■ 

(0 Binthl;, that the reward of such serrice does noi 
consist in fame or honoor which are all of earthly, hut 
in the blessedness we inwardly feel for the good work 
we hare done and the peaceful rest we obtain at the 
close of oar life ; 

(J) Tenthly and lastly, that this life is only a school 
sod aprcpsrmtion fora higher existence to coma and all 
our joys are meant to show the ephemeral character 
of our being. 

ilbe ffibagaoai)=(5ita. 

BY air. A. WOR3I,Ey. 

In the October issue of the hutuin RevUtc a 
valued contributor Mr, P. V. B. Aiy»r expound# 
ethleni tdeale deducible from this cixasic work. 

We all know the result of eriticlMti^ ethical 
Byatems from the standpoint of pure philosophy, 
yet such eritieism ctnmt ^le eaflel nut of place 
when applied to nny ethical aystem which claims 
to depend on # philosophic basis. Heoce Kfr. 
Aiyar has undertaken a btsk of peculiar difficulty, 
for be ha.a to expound a system of ethics without 
transgressing philosophic dicta. All the more 
honor to him if he can succeed in hie effort and 
convince philosophers that ethics nre not outside 
the sphere of their thought and work; fo' the 
three greatest pioralists— Christ, Confucius and 
Gautama the Buddha* — all failed to reconcile 
Bthics nnd Philoeophy. 

'We all recognize the exceediog difficulty of 
rendering the peculiar technical philosophic terms 
of one'language in the medium of a foreign 
tongue, and this difficulty is most manifest when 
it is sought to transcribe the fine distinetkma of 
Hindu philosophy into the English language — a 
hnguage which, notwithstanding its facility of ex- 
pression, is poverty-stricken in philosophic terms. 
' I thus seek already to excuse the criticiain I 
am about to make, because it is almost cerUiit 


that the learned author of the article in question 
has ft proper explanation of the passage to which 
1 take exception. 

Ha says* “The theory that Nature is a trans- 
cendent illusion due to the Will of God gives to 
the human spirit the ‘ peace uf God which passeth 
the understanding’.” But, 1 would ask, does he 
find this tbauryin the Bbsgavsd-Oiti f It sounds 
tome, as here rendered, more like Persian theology 
than Hindu philosophy. 

To the Western student tbs word *' Will ” is n 
relative term which is only predicatesble in con- 
nection with objects, and is synonymous with 
Wish or Desire. How then esn the “ Wishlesa 
One” will, or the Omnipotent desire? It is said 
that Bmbman is without Fear, D<’8irp, etc. 

Let us rather think that the great illusion Is 
due to our own ignorance or incompleteness; let 
us predicate Nescience as subjective not objective, 
and eey that in this “ moment of forgetfulness 
the mind is obscured, but that with the awaken- 
ing will come disenchantment. 

It may be replied that, in euch case, this nes- 
cience is the “ Will of God.” But against this 
it would be .said that this assertion is tnevpsbie 
of philoeopbic prouf. Nescience is inscrutible, ' 
and should not be predicated without proof ; but 
where Illusion is admitted, Nescience U admitted. ' 
Heoce subjective nescience is admitted. But 
objective nescience is not admitted, nor is it 
necessary to monism. 

Hence that word “Will” in full of trouble to 
Western students, and we put our pen through It 
whenever we can. We also make it a rule not to 
impute causes, but to see the cause in the effect. 

For instance there are many who agree with 
the author in saying that the objective world 
(Nature?) is an illusion, and who would lay the 
blame on their own ignorance. But directly he 
began to talk about “Will” they would part 
company with him at once. 


I have placod those Dsmes atpliabetically. 


p. 761. 
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IN MEMQRI&M. 

TO THE MEUOliy OK V. ERlsaHiVSWAUl IYER 
BY K. S. RAMASWAMl SASTRl 

I. ^ 

Bereaved nether ! mourn the lose of bitn 
Who left the vorld the poorer for hta death i 
Ah ! bitter tears thine eyes' bright radiance dim. 

With quireiiiig frame and agoni^M breath 
riiougatest on the manly naesire face 

Kow stilled ill wakeless sleep, and lightning eyes 
Now closed for ever. His mind's impetuone ways 
And hungetings for sweet SSnthx't paradise 
Ah ! thou ahalt sen no more, oh never mors. 

Fur he has crossed Death's bitter eeaa 
And reached ita farther mist wrapt share 
Where shines Eternal Peace. 

11 

Fair naneioas lit with blossaed dgwen of dre 
And cooled by noiselesstsos swift «trcliog(«dod, 
The rarest things that men do now dasire. 

All wonders In the realusof sight and eoua<l 
Were at bis feet But Uke some ancient eage 
A simple life be lod untourheJ by pride. 

The world before bim lay an open page 
And ha tbe Qod iinmsnenue there descried. 

He lived with but too little bold on earth 

And towards higher realms hs has now gone — 
Has passed the night of earthljr birth 
And lives in Heaven's bright dawn. 

111 . 

What love ho felt for thee, mf India sweet— 

Bo pasMonste, pure, adoring, and lotenee— I 
I,iks some libslion at Thy lotus feet 

He poured his wealth and mentat ailfoenrv. 

The deeds of Tby great heroes fired hU brain 

And made him yearn fortbat most glorious day 
When Thou shall glre all lands new psjthic gain 
And lead them in the b1ees*d Co^lward way. 

His raptuiea, erpoetsfionv, gofJtn Jrivias 
For exalUtioD of Iby might— 

Must they like sun's bright setting beams 
Ua lost to worldly sight f 


IV. 

Twin gifts of God to soothe the soul and Frame — 
Oar Vedie and our Ayurvedic lore—! 

A dying life they led to India's shame 
Elks ragrants expelled from a loveless door. 

He Welcomed them and praised their beauty fair 
Andmade them lords of all his wealth's increase. 
They grew in glory by hta fusieringcare 

And dowered tbe world with health sod mystic 
[peace. 

Alas ' the gods who gave him lore and power 
The gift of death too early gave. 

The fires of his bright manhood's hour 
Arequenched in Death's salt wave. 

V. 

Tbe msnied life cf East and West so bright 
Enthralled bis beartand made bin ceaseless toil 
To fead fed from her imiuemorial night 
And fratricidal strife and wild turmoil. 

Religion fair with glorjoui eyes upeut 
And science content with hard work on this 
' [eaTth->- 

He sought to maks them loving friends st last 
And join iu sweetening man's m&st bumble 
[birth. 

Alas I that be should die before bis time 
And eee his work left incomplete. 

Norpawuonate thought nor tuneful rhyme 
Oan now appronch hie eeat. , 

VI. 

Ah ' grieve not mother I be still works for thee, 

Teo full of love end unattaln^d height, * 

He will return to eolvo life's mystery ' 

And ahow to aff tfiy wondrous spiritual '•night. 
Co-operant wjlh the great Etornal Power*, 

He will tby glory's golden lamp relume 
And through tbs yet unborn and Orient hours 
He will disperse the DStiona’ psychic gloom. 

Ahf CGOi^ mv biethreo, fat us now aapiro 
To live a dedieated life 
And ever move onward, upward, higher 
Towards love from selfish strife 


i 
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The tre:^ of th&t proTioce would be about C6,000 ifiaare 
oiifes and the poputation, about 5,000,000, 

12. We elaborated at the outset our proposal to 
make Delhi the future capital ot India, because we cod* 
aider this tho kcj'StooQ of the wboto projeotand hold 
that according as it is accepted or not, our achemo must 
stand or fall. ' ■ 

13, "But we hsTO still to discuss in greater detail 
the leading features ot the other part of our 
scheme. Chief amongst them is the proposal 
to constitute a GoTernorihip*in>CouDciI for Bengal. 
The bistor^of the parbtion dates from l%2. Various 
schemes of territorial redistribution were at that tune 
under considerstloc and that which was ummately 
adopted had at any rate the merit of fi'SlIing two of the 
chief purposes which its authors had in Tiew It 
reliered the OTerburdened administration of Bengal 
and it gave the Mahomedao population of Eastern 
Bengal adranUges and opportunities of which the; 
had perhaps hitherto not had their fair share On the 
other hand, as we hare alread; pointed out, it naa 

.deep]; resented hy the Beogatis. No doubt seotiment 
has played a considerable part in the epposition offered 
by the Bengalis, and in saying this we by no meant wish 
to underrate the importance which should be attached 
to sentiment, eren il it be exaggerated It is, howerer. do 
longer a matter of mere leotiment but rather, tince 
the ealergeraent of the Legielstire Cauocils, one 
of undeniable reality. In pre'Ceturai toheme days 
the non-official element in the Councils was small. The 
representation of the people bie now been carried a long 
step forward and in tl>e Legietatire Councite of both the 
prorlneesof Oengaland Eastern Bengal, tho Oengaliefind 
themsetrea In a minonty, beiog outoambered in 
the biie by Behsrie aad Ooriyas and In tha other by tbe 
hlahoniedans ot Eastern Deagul and tbe lohabitaots ot 
Aseam. Ae matters now stand, the DengsUa can never 
exercise in either province that inllucace to which they 
BOnsider themselves entitled by reason of their Dumbera, 
wealth and culture. This u a substantial gnavaoce 
which -will be all tbe more keenly felt io tha course pt 
time as the roprescntatire charaeter of the t<egislatiro 
Councils incresics and with it the inSaence which these 
Mieiablies exercise upon the conduct of pnbtio affairs. 
There is, therefore, only too much reason to fear that 
instead of dying down tbe bitterness of feeling will 
become more and more acute. 

14, It has frequently been alleged in tbe press that 

the partition is tbe root cause of all recent troubles in 
India. The growth of political unrest in other psrta of 
tho country and notably io the Deccan before the par- 
tition of Bengal took place disproves that assrnion, 
and we need not ascribe to the partition enla which 
iuwjtof wAsin Jwi.wevw.. 

that it is in part, at any rate, responsible for the grow- 
ing estrangement which has now unfortunately aseumed 
a very senouscharaeter in many parts of the eoantry 
between JIahomedans and Hindus. We are not without 
hope that a modilieation of the partition which we nOw 
propose, will In some degree at any rate alleviate tbia 
most regrettable antagonism. ' 

15. To sum np, the results anticipated from the 
partition have not been altogether realised and ^ the 
Scheme as designed and executed could only bo yustiS^ 
by'enccet*. Although good work has been done in 
Intern Bengal and Assam and the Mahomed sns ot that 
province hate reaped the benefit of- a sympatbeUc 


admmistratiun closely in touch with thorn, those advan- 
fagea bavo been in a great measure counterbalanced by 
the violent hostility which the partition has aroused 
amongst the Bengalis. For tho reasons wo have already 
indicated we feel bound to admit that tho Bengalis ard 
labouring under a sense of real injustice, which wd 
believe it would bo sound policy to remove without 
fill thor delay. Xbo Durbar of December next affords a 
ttai>|UO occasion for rectifying wbat is regarded by 
ESengalis as a grievous wrong 

10. Anxious as we are to take Bengali feeling into 
account, we cannot overrate the importanco of consulting, 
at the same time, the interests and sentiments of the 
Uahomedans of Eastern Bengal, Itmust be remembered 
that the Sfahomedans of Eastern Bengal hate at present ' 
an overwhelming majority in point of population and 
that if the Ueugali-speaking divisions were amalgamated 
on the lines suggested in our scheme, the Uahomedans 
would still be in a position of approximate numerical 
equality with, or possibly of small supenority over the 
Uindus. Tlio future province of Bengal, moreover, will, 
be a compact territory ot quite moderate extent. 
Tbe Governor-iD-CouDCit will have ample time and 
opportunity to study tbe needs of the various com- ' 
muoilies committed to his charge. Unlike bU pre- 
decessors, be will bavo a great advantage in that 
he will dnd ready to band at Dacca a second capital 
With all the conveniences of ordinary pron'ocisl besdqtur* 
ters. He wilt reside there from time to time, just at 
the Lieutenaut-Oovernor of tbe United Prorloeet 
tre<|ueoUy resides in Lucknow, snd he wiU in this way 
be enabled to keep in close. touch with Mahomedan sen- 
timents and intersits It must also be borne la mind ' 
thst tho interests of tbe Mshomedsna will bo esfeguarded 
by tbe spectsl repreientation whieb they enjoy in tbe ' 
Legielatira Councils ; wliile as regardi reprsseutation on 
lo^ bodies they will be in the same position as at 
present. AVe need not, therolare, trouble Your Lordship 
with the reasons why wo have discarded the suggestion 
thst a Chief Commissionersiup, or a semi-independent ' 
Cooiroissionersbip withm the new province might be 
crested at Dacca, • • 

17. ATe regard the creation of a Governor-'^ 
ship-io-CounciI of Bengal as a vorj important feature 
ofourscheme It Is by no means a new one. The 
queetioo of the creation dt a Governor-sbip was fully 
disoutsad io IS€7 to 166” by tha Secretary of State and 
the Ooremraent of indis, and a Committee was formed, 
on the initiative of Sir Stafford Northcote, to consider 
itand that of the trsDifer of the Capital elsewhere. In 
the aoraewhat voluminous correspondence of the past 
the most ealient points that emerge are.-— 

(t) That a Governorship of Bengal would not be com- 
with the presence iii Calcutta cl tbs VirancyAnd 
the Governmen t of India ; 

(2) that, had it been decided to create a Governor- 
ship of Bengal, tho question of tho transfer of the 
capital from Calcutta would have been taken into con- 
siueration; 

(3) that although a majority cf the Governor- 
General's Council and the Lieatonant-Qovernor of 
Bengal (Sir AVilIiam Grey) were in' favour of the crea- 
tion of a Governorship, Sir John Lawrence, tbe Gover- 
nor-General was opposed io the proposal, but for 
purposes ot better administration contemplated tbe 
cOBstitution of h I.ieutenant-f Joveniorship of Bchar and 
the separation of Assam from Bengal under a Cliiot 
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bee»uw vro have purposely »Toitle<l miking enquiries, is 
they won 111 be likely to result in the promiture disclosure 
o( our prupos.ils. The cUst ct the trsnsfer to Delhi 
would be considersble. Weciniiot concciro however, 
that » larger sum than four million sterling would bo 
necessary, and within that figure probably could be found 
the three years’ interest on capital which would haro 
to be paid till the necessary worka and buildings 
were completed. We might find it necessary to Usne a 
‘ City of Delhi" gold loan at 3> per cent, guaranteed by 
the Ooternment of India, the interest, or the larger part 
of the interest, on this losn being erentuatly obtainable 
from rents and taies. In connection with a general 
•nhancemont ot land ralues, wlueh woold ensue at 
Delhi as a result of tho transfer, we should endeavour 
to secure aorao part of the increment ralue, which at 
CalcutU has gone into the pockets of the landlord*. 
Other assets which would form a aet-off to the eipeodt- 
ture would be the great rise ot Goiernment land at 
Delhi and Its neighbourhood, and a considerable amount 
which would be realised on the sale of Oorernment land 
and buildings no longer required at Cateotu. The 
proiiraity of Delhi to Bimla would also hare ^e effect 
ot reducing the enrrent expenditure infol«ed in the 
annual more to and from himla, Tho actual reilway 
Journey from Caleutta to Bimla tskee hours, 

while Delhi can be reached fromSirata in It hours. 
Korther, loasmuflh as the Ooremment of lodia would 
be able to sUy looger in Delhi thso 
cost OB aoeoont of hill allowanuee would be reduced. 
We should also add that naay of the works now m 
progress at Delhi in cooooction with tho coaitruolion 
ot roads aad railways and the proriiion of electricity 
Bad water for tho Durbsr, and upon which considerable 
expenditure has been incurred, will be of appreciable 
tame to tho Goreenment of India as permanent 
works wheo the trsasfer is msdo. 

23. As regards the remaining propcssls, the fccar- 
ring expenditure will be that inToUed in the nation 
of a UoTeraorihip for Bengsl and a Chief Commis- 
aionerahip for Asaam. Tho pay and allowances, lakeo 
together, of IhcLieulenaot-OOTetnor of Bengal already 
exceed the pay of a Oorernor of Jladras or Oombay, 
and the increase la expenditure, when a OoTcrnor 
U appointed, wmuld oot, wo think, be much beyond that 
required for tho support of a body guard and a baud. 

Coflsiderabloinitial expenditure wouldba required ictod- 

neetioo with tho aciiuistion of land an d the cooslruclioo 
of buildinga for the new capiUl of Debar, and J^gmg 
from the experience gained in connection with Dac«. 
we may aasumo that this will traounl to about 60 or W 
lakh.. Some further ioiual expenditure would be nerea- 
aarj in oonnectica with the summer headquarters, wner- 
ever these msy be fixed. 

24. Before concluding this despstch we Tenture to 
say * few words as regards the need for »J««7 ^*7 
deei.ion On tho proposals we hare put forward for Your 
liordship’i consideration. It is manifest that, »f the Irans- 
for of the capiUl is to be gWen effect to, the question 
becomes more difficult the longer that itremaina ua- 
•oWed. The experience of the last two sessions baa 
shown that the present Counei! Chamber in Oorern- 
ment House, Calcutta, fails toUlly to meet the needa of 
the enlarged Imperial Ugistetive Council and tho 
proposal to acquire a site and to construct a Conned 
Chamber is already under discussion. Once a new 
Council Chamber is built, tho positioner Calcutta as 


the Capital of India will be further strengthened and 
consolidated and, though we are conviuced that a trans* 
fer willin' anycaso erentaally hare tobomadc, it vritl 
then be attended by much greater difficulty and atill 
further expense. Similarly, it some modification ot the 
nartitioD is, as we beliero, desirable, the sooner it is 
cffMt^ the better; but we do not see how it esn be 
safely effected with due regard tor tbe dignity of 
Uorernment as wet) as for tbe public opiuion of 
tbe rest of India and more especially for Mahome- 
dan aentiment, except as part of the larger scheme -wo 
hs«e outlined. In the event of these far-reaching propo- 
sals being aanetioned by Ills Majesty's Ooremment, as 
we trust may bo tbe case, we are of opinion that 
the prcacnce ot Ilia Majesty the Kiog-Emperor 
at Delhi would offer an unique opportunity for 
a pronoubcemeot of ono of tho most weighty decisions 
ever taken ilnca the establishment of British rule in 
lodia. Tbe other two proposala embodied in our scheme 
are not of such great urgency but are consequently 
essential and in themselrea of great importance. Halt 
meaaurea will bs ot do avail, and whatever is to be done 
ehould be done sc as to make a final aettlemeot and to 
■atiafy the claima of all concerned, Tbe scheme which 
we have ventured to commend to Your Lordship’s 
tsvourable coosideration is not put forward with any 
spmt of opportunism, but in the belief that action on 
the lines proposed will be a bold stroke of statesman* 
abip whieh would give unprecedented eatislaetion 
and will tor ever aasociato so unique an event ae 
tbe visit of the reigning Sovereign to hie .Indian* 
dominions with a new era in the biitory of lodia. . 

26. Should tbe above scheme meet with the approval 
ot Your Lordship and Ilia Majesty’s Qovurnment, ws 
would propose that tbe Kiog'Emperor should annouDce 
at the Durbar tbe transfer of the capital from Caleutta 
to Delbi nod ainuItaueouBly and ns a cooiequsnee of 
thattranafer the creation at aa early date of a Gover* 
norabip in Couoeil for Bengal and of a new Lieutenant* 
Governorsbip la Council tor Behar, Chota Kagpurand 
Orissa, with such administrative changes and redistrlbu* 
tiooot bouodariea asthe UornrnOT-Oeneral in Council 
would ID due course determine with a view to removing 
any legitiirate caniei for dissatisfaction arising out 
of the partition ot 1006. The formula ot such a pro- 
oouncemest could bo defined afler general eanctiOD had 
been given to tliQ Bcheme. Tbia sanction we barn now 
tbe honour to solicit from Your Lordship. 

Vie should tbas be able after the Durbar to discuse 
in detail with local and other aathorlties tbe best method 
of carrying out a modification of the partition of Bengal 
on auch broad and comprehensive lines as to form a 
settlement that shall be final, and satisfactory to all. 

qVe hava the honour, to be. My Lord Marquess, Your 
Lordship's most obedieut, and bumble servants, 

(Signed) HARDINOE OF PEK8HURST. 

(Signed) O’MOORB CREAOU. 

(Signed) GUY FLEETWOOD I71LSON. 

(Signed) J.L. JENKINS. 

(Signed) R. W. CARLYLE. 

(Signed) B. II. BUTLER. 

(Signed) 8AIY1D AU IMAM. 

(Signed) W. H. CLARK. 

India OQice, Londou, 1st November, 1011, 

To Ui9 Exoelleocy tbe Right Bob, tbe Governor-General 
ot ladia-in-Council. 
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mtteri&l proaporit^, rctftinins »« it will, not mere); nn 
•ItDoat unirertal commerce, but the practical monopolf 
in more than one branch of trade, ^od from the atand'* 

C iot of aentiment, nothing can ever deprirs Calcatta of 
r aiBoeiation with a centarj' and a half of British 
Oorernment, lignahaed by raaDy great erenta, and 
adorned by the famous roll of those who hare preceded 
yonr Excellency in the ofRce of Oovernor-Qeneral.’ Sneh 
a biatorj Is a perpetual possession, and it will guide 
the steps of all trarellers to Calcutta not less certainly 
than has the presence of the Supreme Qorernmont in 
the past. 

9. In Tiew of this change it la your desire that a 
Ooreroorship In Council should constituted for 
yteogsl. You remind me that the posiibilitv of eueh a 
^creation was fully discussed in the years lfC7 and 1983, 
although diTergent opinions were expressed by different 
authorities of that day, and no steps were in fact taken. 
One of the principal nbjections frit then, es non, to 
the proposition taken by itself, hinged on the diKculty 
of plenting each an administration in Calcutta 
side by aide srith that of the Oorernniefti of 
India. The criticism is ratid. but it would bo 
silenced by the transfer of the capital to Delhi. 
I note with general agreement your obserratione upon 
the probable appoiutmeot in ordinary ciroumaUncesof 
a itatesrean or administrator from the United Kingdom 
to the Oorernorahip of Dengal, while concurring that 
the appointment, like the other great Qevemerehipa, 
ssould be open to members of the Indiao Ciril Sersioe 
ssbencTcr it might be desirable to seek for an occupant 
nnong their ranks. I ilro share youv coneKtion that 
BO lower grade of administration would be held in the 
altered eonditiooi to satisfy the reasonable espiraticne 
either of Hinduiorof Stahoraedans for the reputation 
and atatue of Oengnlamoag the greet disiaioneoflndia 
0. tfl eonsidenag the area which the Ooremor of 
B new Bengal should be called npon to admioieter, itie 
not neeeteary to recall at length the steps which led op 
to the partition of the former Frcsidencyorto engage 
in detailed examination of its resniti It is anirersally 
admitted that up to the year the task which the 
Lieutenant'Ooremar of Bengal and hie subordinatee 
Lad to perform, baTing regard to the extent of the 
Preaidenoy and ita population and the diCBculties 
of eommunieition in many dietriets, was one with which 
no energy or capacity could completely eope. ft fs 
equally certain that tho proTincfal eentre of graeity was 
nndnly diverted to the western portion of Ihe area and 
to Calcutta Itself, with the result that the Mahomedau 
coinmnnity of Eastern Bengal srere unintentionallr 
deprived of an adeqnatc abare of consideration nod 
attontion. Soch a atate of affairs was not likely to 
agitato publio opinion on this aide of the water ; the 
name of Dacca, once eo familiar to British .ears, had 
become almost unknown to them. A re-arrangement of 
administration at tbs instance of tho Government of 
India was, therefore, almost Imperative, but tbeplan 
that was nltimstelr adopted, while effecting some 
beneAcial changes in Eastern Bengal and offering 
relief to tho overladen OoTcrntuent, produced con- 
sequences , in relation to the Bengali population 
which you depict with accuracy bod fairness. 
HUtory teaches us that it has sometimes been 
found necessary to ignore local lenliracnt or to 
override racial" prejudice in tbe interest of sound 
idqiinistratioo oriD order to estabHah an ethical or 


political principle But even where indisputable justific- 
atioB can be claimed, such an exercise of authority is 
almoatalways regrettable in itself, and it will often be 
wiso to grasp an opportuoity of assuaging tho resent- 
ment which has been aroused where this can bo done 
without practical detriment tr> order and good goTern- 
ment. You point out, moreover, that In this case tho 
grievance U not only one of sentiment but that in eon- 
neelioa with the Legislative Councils tho Bengali popu- 
lation is subject to practical disabilities which demand 
and merit some redress. In your Excellency's opinion 
the desired object can property be achieved by re-unitiag 
the five Bengali-speaking divisions of the Presidency, 
Burdwan, Dacca, Rajshahi and Cbittagoug, into the new 
Presidency to bo for the future administered bv the 
Governor of Boogal in-Goiincil, 

10, At (he Same time, yon lay deserved stress on 
the importance of giving no ground for apprehension 
to tbe kfahomedans of Eastern Bengal, lest their in- 
tercsta should ba injuriously affected by the intended 
alUratioo. In Common with others of their faith, they 
would presumably regard with satisfaction the re- 
creation of Delhi as the capital of India, but they would 
be primarily conesrued with tho local aspect of the 
proposals. It it evident that in delimiting tbe new 
Presidency oare is needed to see thet the bstenco of tbe 
different poputstions, though it could not remain 
throughout the entire area as it stands at present In 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, is net really disturbed, and 
as yoo poiet out, the special representation on the 
Legislative Councils which is enjoyed by the Maho- 
medans tuppliee them with adistiuct safeguard in tiffs 
respect. I attach, however, no littio importance to the 
proposal that tho Ooveruor of Bengal should regard Dacca 
aa hia second capital with full olaims on hii rognlar 
sltentioB, aud his roiidence for an appreciable part fif 
tbe year The arvasgements which have been made there 
tor the adminfitration of tho existing Lieutensnt-Oover- 
nor will thus not merely be utilised, but wilt serve a 
valuable purpose whiehitwoutd have been difficult to 
aecurehed the proposals, similar to those which you 
now make, been put forward when the whole of Bengal 
was undivided. In these civcUDistaoces, I consider that 
you ere right not to make any suggestion for a Com- 
mitsiorership St Dacca analogous to that existing in 
Bind in the Presidency of Bombay. 

It. Your next proposition involves the creation of a 
Ueotenant-ODTernorship in Council for Behsr, Chota 
Hsgpuraod Orissa. 1 observe that vou have considered 
and dismissed a number of alternative suggestions for 
dealing with theso three importaot and interesting divi- 
sions. Some of these ■chemes, as your Excellency is 
aware, have at different times been tbe subjects of 
discussion when a re-arrangement of boundaries has 
been eentemplated and I refrain from commenting 
on any of them at this moment, holding as 1 do that 
you have offered the plsinest and most reasonable 
Bolution, if any substantial change is to be made at all. 
Tbo three sub-provinces above named while differing 
sisfer ae in some marked feature are alike loosely con- 
nect^ with Bengal proper, and their complete adminis- 
trative aevcrance would involve no hardship to tho 
Presidency. . • 

12. You describe the desire of the hardy and law- 
abiding inhabitants of Behar for clearer expression of ‘ 
tiimr local individuality differing from the &oga!is as 
they largely do Id origin, in language, in proeliyiHea and 
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Tho Late Hon. Mr. V. Krlshnaswaml Alyar. 

BT THE EDITOR. 

A singularly great and useful career bas come 
to an untimely end. fn the death of the lIon*b]e 
Mr. V. Krishnaaw’ami Aiyar, 0. S. I., which took 
place at Madras on the 28th of December last, 
not only tl^ Presidency of Madras but the enUro 
country has suffered an irreparable loss. It 
has . been t>ne of India's saddest misfortuoea 
that some of its brightest and noblest eons 
hare had an untimely end. We lust Ranade, 
Telang and a host of others in tlie primeof 
tbeir liras. Mr. Krisbnaswami too has joined the 
majority likewise, It is impossible, within the 
brief space of an editorial notice, to attempt to do 
anything like adequate justice to hie great 
genius, bU high character, his noble and unselfish 
patriotism and bis toany'sided public and privato 
aetirities. There was do public morement which 
made for progress, which did not obtain bis 
active sympathy and generous support. There 
was no man, woman or child who deserved help, 
who went to bis door and came back empty- 
banded. 

The large fortune which he earned in bis 
profession he spent away in various charities and 
public causes with a lavishness which did 
not in the least surprise his intimate friends, for 
they knew full well thst Mr. Krishnaswami always 
regarded a great portion of bis earnings as a trust 
for the pnblic benefit. 

His high and noble purpose in life, his strong 
will, his iron determination and the conviction 
that he could do no wrong — qualities that went 
to make hia singularly impressive, domineering 
personality — earned for him a large following and 
enabled him to carry everything before him. 

As a public man, as a judge, and later on, as a 
member of the Executive Council, b« one 
aim in life ,was to do what be thought was 
9<j 


just and best in the interests of his country. Once 
the conviction had been formed that what he 
was doing was right,'notbing would daunt him 
from pursuing the course which he had deter* 
mined to adopt. That was the rule of conduct 
which guided him not only in his public life but 
in his private life as well. His hatred of sham, 
his strong condemnation of insincerity and self- 
seeking,' and the brusque manner in which 
he poured forth his views of men and movements 
he disapproved of, made him unpopular with a few* 
and yet, it must be <taid in truth, they were the 
very qualities which contributed to his great* 
neasand endeared him to his friends and followers. 
It is because men of his qualities end calibre are 
so few and far between, that the whole Presidency, 
aye, the whole country, mourns for him to-day. 
Consumed always with a burning desire to serve 
hie country, be lived in his short-lived life so 
little for himself and so largely for others. 
The innumerable meetings that have been held 
over the province to do honour to his memory, 
the glowing tributes paid by his colleagues on 
the Eeceb and on the Executive Council, and 
the successful movement among the citizens 
of the Madras Presidency, supported by well* 
known public men in other parts of the 'country, 
for erecting a statue in his honor, all constitute 
the fittest compliment that could be paid to the 
memory of one of India’s nobleat sons. For truly 
he was a roan among men and in his death we 
here lost a priceless gem. 

The following is a brief account of the career 
of the Ute Mr. V. Krishnaswami Aiyer. 

Mr. Kriahaasawmy Iyer, Member of the 
Executive Council of Madras, came of an ortho- 
dox Brahmin family of Tarjoro and was born so 
1863. Ha received his early education in St. 
Peter’s College, Tanjore.and Government College, 
Rumbakonam, and completed his collegiate course 
tnthe Presidency College at Madras, when it was 
presided over by that eminent educationist, Me, 
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Edmuod Tl:ozBf>8on Ho graduated tnZiogteaiH 
Ethics from that College in 1882, Trhen he xtm 
19 years otage Id 1884 be took the BL degre* 
Mr. Erishnasawmi Iyer joined the Madras Bar 
in 1885 and before long came to the notice of 
Sir Subramania Iyer, K C I E , who aa a lawyer 
with a large clientele, wanted the esaiatanee of 
younger men. It is difficult to estimate the 
loflufsce that that inteflertuaf Titan htought 
to bear upon the plaatic brains of the }oung 
who served under bim This much is certain, 
however, that in Mr. Krishnaswaoii lyer'a 
intrepidity, readinets to retoit, and vivacity wo 
see maxthwg moia th»n tbn mtre taarex of that 
great lawyer. At first, piact’ce did not come to 
him quickly and, indeed, there was a time wheo 
be, much like othera, tliought cf migrating to 
plaeea where aliilng could be more easily made 
But from the time that be joiaed Sir Subramania 
Iyer, he rote to proreioence. Hard work and 
Bfttlve sagacity soon marked i.im out a« one of the 
coming sen «t the Bar aod it was not long before 
It made him one of the recognised teadere of the 
Bar in Madras 

As a lawyer, Mr. Kriuhnaeatrmy Iyer irag 
dUtinguiahei] by hU sturdy independence of 
character, ready wit and a readier ca|>acity far 
retort. He combired in hioiself, as a Eiiropean 
member of the Bar unce weli-known iii Sout/iern 
India put it’ the eloquence of Mr. Norton and the 
legal aeumeuof the late Sir V Dbasbiam Iyengar 
To higb forensic abilities, Mr Ktishnaewami Iyer 
combined the ekilfaJcrss of a clever and marehing 
cross oRatniner, who couH raaka a witorea un- 
awares unravel the mjatery of bis own tran*aclion. 
Tbo success bo scored in Che Arbuthnnt trie) 
created at the time a prpfouniUnirreeaion thnniph. 
out Southern India. He had beeid«w in bi*^ 
professional career crowed aaonla with Ibo 
late Sir V. Bhaeliyam Iyengar, Mr Norton, 
Hon’ble Mr feivaswami Ijer, Mf.Sundara Iyer, 
and other well known toemberB of the Madias 


Bsr, both European and Indian. For a good many 
years ho was joint Editor of the d/odroa Laa 
Jiumal, one of tba best journals of its kiod in 
all India His subsequent elevation to the Bench 
and his tranOation to the Madras Execu- 
tive CiDocil jiHcly rofognised his merits as a 
lawyer aiid citizen, and the work he had done ae 
Judge baa been coRimendo<l both by professional 
men and by the gsusmf public 

As a public men, the Hon'bte Mr. Kneboa- > 
eswiny Iy«r alione equally well, 'He took 
dunng the past ten years nnd more a deep 
ant abiding interaat in the Congress muve- 
ment ft M woilli recsliing now that be wasisrgefy 
inetrumental, at the Madras Congress of 1896, in 
getting up A Beeolution in favour of adding a nnn- 
eervice Indian .Member to the Ooveriinr’a Execu- 
tive Councils at Madras and Bombay. In tbe 
epaech he rnado on that eccaaioa he described bfm* 
self 10 no uncartain term* "1 flatter myeelf, " he 
said, “that I am no radical but a coneervative 
politician," and his whole subBequsht career has 
undoubtedly emphasised this aspect of hi* char- 
acter. The euccese of tbe last Madras Congress, 
which signalised the triumph of strict ronstitution- 
ahem over tbe baser elements that have marred 
Indian public life in recent timss, was due to the 
influence, iheetatesmanliko grasp and tbs Orgiinia- 
ing ebiti of a eingle person — tbe Hnn'ble Mr. V. 
Erishnasawniy Iyer. True it is, he was ably 
eLSsiatedbynererat well known men in tba Madraa 
Pevstdency but it cannot, we believe, be gainsaid, 
nhen we eay that he domineered in the Oongreos 
eonnaeliof (be year and oslourel them with tbe 
tint of his own glasses The debating of questions 
of « doubtful political value was absBdoned ; 
sober opinion, mellowed in the experience of long 
life, took the load with the result that the Cong- 
rww d«f lt< work with the quietude and sense 
of responsibility that should charnctrrisa • 
deliberative assembly. Mr. Krishnssawmi Iyer 
was a staunch believer in etrietjy eoDstitu- 
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THE MADRAS EXECUTIVE COUnCIL. 

BY THE EDITOR. 


HE task ol appoiQtiDg a 6ttiDg coccessor ta 
the late Uon. Ur. V. Knebnaanauii Aiyar, 
ID the Ua<{rae Executive Cooocii is dda 
beset with many iliffieultiea It is certainly very 
UDfoituuata that, wUhin a few muntlis of bis 
arrival ia iladras, and as the misfvtuoe of 
Madras will have it, witbia a few months of bia 
spproaebio^ departuie to Calcutta to take op the 
new appointment of Ooveruor uf Qengal, Lord 
Carmicbiel ebould have had to lake upon himself 
the responsibility of selecting the Indian member 
of the Executive Council. We should not have 
thought It worth while to refer to this aubject 
but for the circumetaoce, (6sf since (he demisa 
of the late Indian member, a deliberate attempt 
ia belog made id curtain quartera by a lew 
Interested indiriduale to make the public and 
the Oovarnment believe that there is ootbieg 
obnoxioua or dangerous in reeruiiiog the membecii 
of the Executive Council from the High Court 
Bench, Speaking generallyi we think it is not 
only obnoxious but It it also a moet dangerous 
practice if often resorted to. 

Once so individual attains a pusitioo ei on 
occupant of the High Court Bench, be ought to 
have nothing more to look forward to the 
Government, is a doctrine which i* uuivw- 
aally accepted in all civilwed coonerics where 
impartial admiDistration of the law « looked 
upon as the cornerstone of good guvernoirDt. In 
this country where one end the mine individual 
appears as prosecutor and judge, the appoiotoent 
o! the cccupanta of the High Cuurt Bench 
to eeaU in Executive Councils may eppear to 
be the oatoral order of things. But to Iboee 
who have been accustemed to looking to the High 
Court as a corrective to the evil* of abopeirss 
jumble of judicial and executive fuDCtious the 


idea of the appointmeut of a Judge of the High 
Court to a place in the Executive Council 
*ill certainly he a painful shock. Tbs 
who seriously bring forward the argu- 
flieot that competent men are only to he 
fouo>l in the High Court Bench forget two 
things In the Gist place, it their arguments are 
correct, then the moment you take away the 
competent nan from the High Court, that insti- 
tutioc, becomas inefficient because, according to 
thuir argument, there are no competent men in tbs 
country to take their place. And secondly, if 
there are no Competent men outsids the High 
Court Bench to GII places on the Executive Coun* 
til, the reform which opened the Ezeeutive 
Oouocih to lodiaos was premature and ought 
not to tavs been brought into force tilltueh time 
«s ibe country was ripe for it, and manifested 
the ex»teoee of a number of b»d who wort 
quite competent to discharge the duties of the 
high office of a member of the Executive Council. 

There is no necewity for us to further elabonte 
the point Even tbs adiocates of the policy of the 
sppoibtment of High Court Judges to placet on 
the Executive Council admit that that policy is 
bad on pnocjple. If a policy is had on principle 
Its adoption in any epetific case can only be 
yuetiBed in rxceptiocal cirruicibDces. And ft 
whecausr, we&riuIybelie%F,that, atprtser.t, there 
are Oq (xceptioiial circuoistances Co Warrant a 
departure from a wholosoue principle and that 
there are outside the High Court Bench some 
very napahle men of character and ability, who 
are reputed tor their sense of justice end 
partiality and have never been accused by 
member; of any vf the diOerent communities in 
Madras of inlolerancs and etrong prejadicew— ws 
feel itourduty to enter Our emphatic proleet 
•gei®»tsvJecting a Judge of the High Court to 
the vacancy in the Executive Council. 
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‘diary of TDK MONTH. 


Jinuaryl. The King’s approval of the title of 
llonourabla " for Chief Justices and JuJgeaof 
the Supreme Courts of tho Australian Colonies, 
New Zealand. South Africa and Newfoundland 
during their tenure of olEce is pubUshad in the 
London Gazelle. 

Similar recognition will be accorded to retired 
Chief Justices and Judges of the above Courts, who 
will be permitted after retirement to bear the title 
of *' Honourable.” 

The annual State Dinner took place at Govern- 
ment House to-night at Calcutta. 

January 2. The King-Fiuaperot held a Leveo 
to-night at Government House, Calcutta, when 
•about 1,000 presentations were made. 

January S. The Turkish Ministry has prac- 
tically been re-constituted or. the lio« of the 
Committee of Union and Progress 

The Ulster Unionist Council lasued a Manifeeto 
.to-night, Btaling that ft provisional Government 
will be constituted for Ulster in the event of 
Home Rule being introduced, and that eilreme 
measures will be resorted to in defence of the 
Ulster loyalists. 

January 4. Their Imperial Majesties held a 
Court at Oovemment House to-night, the fuocrion 
being a moat brilliant one. Tbe procedure was 
very similar to that of the Viceregal Drawing 
Room, and being thefint function of tbe kind 
held by Royalty In Calcutta was very largely 
attended, the honour of being presented being very 
■much appreciated, since presentation here is 
equivalent to presentation at the Court of 8t. 
James. 

Jaou.iry 5. Tbe King-Emperor and Qneea- 
Empress to-night honoured with their presence a 
dance given by the Governor-General and Lady 
Hardinge at Government House. 


, January 6. His Imperial Majesty received to- 
day an Address of Welcome from the Calcutta 
UntTersity, at Government House, 

January 7, The Queen-Empress visited soveral 
hospitals to-day. 

Her Imperial Majesty baa graciously decided 
that the sums of Rs 50,000 sent lo her for 
charity by Rijah Bahalur Ramranjan Chucker- 
barty of Sitarampur, and Rs. 20,000 obtained 
by the Bengal Government from the rent of the 
SundsontheMaidan shall be distributed amongst 
the hospitals of all denominations in Bengal, 
January 8. Their Imperial Majesties left 
Calcutta this morning, amidst universal and sin- 
cere good wishes, , 

January D, Nagpur bad to-day the unique 
honour of a visit from Tneir Imperial Majesties. 

January lO. Their Imperial Majesties arrived 
to-day at Bombay from Calcutta. Exactly at 
12 30 Their Majesties arrived at the Appollo 
Bunder, where tbe Legielative OouDcil’s Address 
was presented. 

At sunset, tbe Medina, with Their Imperial 
Majestiee on board, escorted by the cruisers 
CocAranc, Jryyff, and Vejence, steamed out 
of the Harbour, and with the last booms of the 
roIUog salute concluded India’s farewell to her 
Sovereign. 

The first Meeting of tho Supreme Legislative 
Counril was held this morning at Government 
House, Calcutta. 

January 11. The French Cabinet has resigned. 

January 12. Md. Schuster has left for Persia. 

January 13. Dr. Sun-yat sen, in tbe capa- 
city of President of the Republic, to-day liupected 
tbe warships at Nanking and steamed between 
the lines of eight beflagged warships. The hacks 
of the river were crowded. 

The British, German and American ahip* 
not acknowWge the salute of the VrtsMf'> 
yacht. 
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The Uod'Hs Sir John Jenkic?, x.csi,iroma 
Slemberof Che Eteoitire Oouncil of tlioGoveroor- 
General, died at 7-25 P.u to day of b^otorrluge 
of the brain follomn^' upon a ab.irp attack of 

January 11 Theie has been groat agitation 
in Spam recently on boLalE of a etriker (.ondemiied 
to death by Oourt- Martial, u a rwult ola nut in 
which a Magistrate and Ins two SecnUriee weie 
killed. The Cabinet was obduiate King AlfJioneo, 
however, also expieetiiDg kia desire tu commute 
the sentence, the Cabinet submitted ibe neccesaty 
decree to His Majesty and simultaneously resigned 

The King aigoed the deciee and >a now urging 
the Cabinet to remain in uUite 

Crowds yesterday surrounded the Palace and 
cheered the Eicig. 

January IS. The death u announced of lord 
Wenlock 

January 16. A Public Msetiog (a cooDection 
with Mr. Krulioaewamy Aiyec'i Meoarial wa<i 
held at the Banqueting Usll, Madree, Uw Jts- 
oellency the Qovernor presiding 

Xfae death >t aoaouoced of Mr Lehouebere 
at Florence. 

January 17. ATown Meeting m eupport ol the 
Hindu University scheme wae held this evemog 
H.U. the Mabarsjeuf Bikamr presided. 

January 18 The India Oflice has to-day 
leplied to the Bepreaeiitations of the London 
Moslem League with regard to Persia 

January 19. The Eleventh TsnjoieTbeosopbical 
Conference was held this morning at Sbiyali. 

January 20. The Italian Ooveroment bee 
ordered the release of the French eteemer 
Carthase on receiving satisfactory aesuraners ttom 
France 

January 21. The Medina with the King and 
Queen on hoard arrived at Port Svid , 

January 22, The Duke and Duchess of Coa* 
naoght trrivsd at Kew York to day. 


January 23. Italy has notified the Powers 
tfiatshe fi-ia usUbh^fied an edective blockade of 
the Ottoman coast in the Red Ssa between the 
latitnd&i 15 degrees It minutes, and Id degrees 
30 atiButeg. 

Further, that vessels attempting to evade the 
blockade will be dealt with in conformity with 
Jnternaii >nal Law and treiities 

Tha hfaslem League has collected mainly from 
India the sum of .£2,400 sterling for the Bed 
Cresrent Fans 

Two doctors, a dresser, a diapunser, and two 
mala nurses are being sent to Tripoli almost 
•mioediately, with equipment, as a small field 
hoMoital for the relief of the sick and wounded 
Ottoman nuobaunts. 

January 24. Ibe Opium Confersnee has come 
to an end to-day at Ssgue. Tbs PTtnipotsn* 
tiariesof twelve Powers have signed tbs Convsn- 
tion, wbifb conUins 25 Articles 
January 25 A preliotinary Sfsstiug of ths 
forthcoming All Bengal Hindu Educational Con- 
(erancs was held this afternoon at Calcutta, hir, 
Suvendra Hath Baosrjee presided It was decided 
to hold tbs Sr>t rsasiOD of tbs Ooofe'rtncs at 
Calcutta no the 25th February next. Au Execu- 
tive Committee was formed to settle the details of 
the Coofereoce 

January 26 The Duke of Connaught to-day 
Twited the National Press Clab, at Washington 
where U)« Royal Highness delirere<i the first 
rpverbof his visit. Us mid hs hoped Pmssioen 
would use their power fur the good of the world, 
and trusted that Great Biitain and the United 
Slates would always be the best of fiiends. The 
Duka teceivsd an uproarious ovation. 

January 27. The Duke and Duchees of 
Connaught and Princess Patricia have left New 
York on their return to Otlswa, 
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iluvvent Events. 

BY RA.TDUAIII. 

THE RfiTOLUTJOS IN CHI-Vi. 

J N the worlij of politica Chinese AfTiirs hive 
during the month occupied the largest 
attention. When the revolution for a 
change of Government broke out, it soecaed like a 
epeck on the ezare horizon of the Esut. It was 
thought that tho speck would disappear and 
things will go on pretty much the same as hefora. 
But that surmise has proved altogether incorrect. 
Tho speck soon changed into an erlensively 
clouded, sky threatening serious portent, all hope 
of the revolution turning out of a bloodlesa 
character, as was ths case on the banks of the 
Bosphorus under, the lead of the patriotic 
Oommittee of Union and Pfogre«s, had to bo 
abandoned. As weeks progressed fire and brim- 
stone and not a little bloodshed became quite 
eonspiouous in the struggles for a really consti- 
tutional Government on a democratic basis. 
Whatever may have been the pacific intentione of 
the party of revolution, the resistance offered by 
the supporters of the effete ••Imperial dynasty, 
tottering on the throno for at least half a century 
past, left no Alternative but to meet resistance by 
resistance. The celestials of the royal house were 
hardly strong enough to overcome the etruggle 
and began paltering for n truce which they 
fondly imagined might save the dynasty from 
.annihilation. But they counted without their 
host who, like the Coveiinnterti, etood firm, born, 
as it were, to win, come what may. The royal 
party knew little or next to nothing of the leal 
force and motive which actuated the reformers. 
It knew nothing of the strength they posseaand 
and of the whole-heartn-l support they had derived 
from the disaffected troops. No wonder that the 
Imperial coterie has all through been defeated, 
both in diplomatic negotiations and in civic war- 
10 


fare. More. The celestials had been perforce 
obliged to issue edicts after edicts of a meet 
humiliating character to conciliate the growing 
forces of llepubliean Government and save the 
dynasty by hook or hy crook. But all these were 
vain efforts. The' Manchus nre doomed. Not 
even the trusty Yiian-Shi-Kai can, with all hia 
diplomacy, lih statesmanship and his patriotism, 
swerve the revolutionaries from their determin- 
ation to substitute a democratic Government for 
tho corrupt end effete one which had so long 
tyrannised over the country. Dr. Sun Vat Sen 
is indeed a leader of groat intelligence and 
enlightenment whose stay in Europe and the 
Farthest West has fully encouraged him to 
overturn the present Government and establish in 
its place another which would heartily commend 
itself to all classes of the people. Hs may not 
have the ailiiarj strategy of Enrer Bey, He 
may not have the nerve of Gambetti or 
the sturdy spirit of Garibaldi to rouse the people 
to boiliog activity. All the same, he is a man who 
could lead with calmness, patisnee, and gifted 
with a certain statesmanship born of undying 
determination and deep and abiding faith in the 
future destiny of his country. Such a leader is 
destined in a country like China to succeed. And 
so far he may be said to have fairly succeeded. 
He has been popularly acclaimed tbe First 
Provisional Ptesideiit of tbs Republic. But, of 
course, it is tuu early to say whether tbe 
Republic will last. For the time being the 
Imperial party, witn tbe infant Emperor, have Bed 
to a safe haven of resr, while the few loyal troops 
are engaging themselves m a hopelessly sanguin- 
ary etruggle with the Republicans. All north 
Ohina is in a blare, and though southern China is 
Stid to be monaichicnl and still clinging to the 
old Government, it i'l only a question of time 
when it comes in n line with tbe rest. Of course, 
meanwhile the representatives of tbe foreign 
Oovemmenta are playing a waiting game. They 
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have at least every confidence in the proelanukUon 
dt the Bepuhli<-an leader that be will be good to 
hia word and ia no way molest the forai^Den «r 
do any injury whatsoever to their material 
interests. This, oi course, must be expected from 
an en<ig:htened son of China who boa loof stayed 
in the West and is thoroughly alive to the fact 
the foreigners being vastly helpful (o the proepeiity 
of Chios. A few weeks more and the ultimate 
fate of the country will be Jeterminrd. It is 
growing more and more doubtful whether Yuan- 
Shi-Eai will erer succeed in what leola like a 
hopeless attempt to lostitute a limited monarchy 
with a roi/aineant of the old and hated dynaaty 
The war erf u “ Ihiwn with the Afancbu ' China 
for the Chinese " The Manehu must be dnren 
out bag and baggage from the country. Dr. Sun* 
Yat Sen U strongly of of Inioo that uoder no 
eireumetancea there ahould be any restoration of 
the dynasty. The Manehu at oo price le wanted 
in China. When that is the feeling, which alee 
permeates in the veto of eeery Chinese, the 
effotta of Yuau-Sbl'Kai are doetned to dia* 
appoiotmeot. It may, however, be that a cml 
war or struggle may yet ensue in which the 
embattled hosts will be arrayed on the two sides, 
one for a limited monarchy and the other for a 
pure republican gnvernment which shall rule 
free of every kind of dynsstio amngemente. Out 
the end of such a war can be easily foieseeo. 
Kvents lead us to tbs opinion that the ferment 
among the people i* so great for a repnWio that 
that form of Government will eventually be 
established and Dr. Sun-YatSen is tie 
only capable man to steer the helm aa >ta first 
President. And when he le recognised by the 
Foreign Powers, the new evolution of China witl 
go on its destined course Meanwhile it may ba 
intereating to quote here an extract from Uie 
dfanfW-a- Cuardiixn (1st Januari) on (h« 
ability, character, and genius of the Frovisionat 
president of the Republic. “ From hie exile Sun 


Yet-Sen*muat have been moulding eventii, must 
have made his genius felt paramountly and 
deeisireJy; fiis instant election proves that. It js 
difficult for Western people to gauge and under- 
stand Orients! personality, end no Chinaman 
except the late Li Hang Chang has been at all 
cleaily conceived by Europe. Whit is it in the 
reformer, that with hi< diffarences from tiie 
ordioery Chiaamao— his ChiistianiCy — hia alien 
culture drawn from £ igUnd, Amenca and Japan, 
bie long absence from hia native country— gives 
biio bis inBatam over his caeii’e countrymoa f 
We cannot tell. We know that the Manchus 
have feared him for long, that a price of J1100,000 
was on hi* head, that b« was locredihty kid/iapped 
into the Chinese Embassy in London, and that he 
has flitted from country to eourtry, eppsrently 
inspiring end directing other exiled refonaerr. 
Bot we ere only at the beginning of Our know- 
ledge of bim , he le ]u«t emerging u one of the 
great contemporary flguree. Only it ft already 
clear that in the course of tbii new year, when 
the new dertioy of China is being utUed, hia ia to 
be a controlling hand.*’ All Easturn nationalitiH 
should wish him sueceas aa tbs Fust President of 
the Republic 

rsRSu avn ri’bsiax douixatiov, 

AOTairs in Persia ere no bettor or worse than 
they were four weeks ego. F‘'ue it is that the 
Mejleoa had involuntarity to part with their meet 
accomplietied and stern Treaaurer-General, Mr. 
Sbuatnr has bad logo; but we may bequitssure 
that we have nut bnrd Ihvlast of him. We nay 
eooo team from Kew York eninethiog even more 
startling about Muenivite rhiconery and aubterra- 
nean intrigoea than that were diorlooed in that 
trenchant Mter which expo«6j the diacreJitabie 
doinga of that Puwor. The further revelationa 
which he may aake will no doubt convince the 
worM of hooeaty, what kind of a ZViwer h ths 
Raosian With whom an enienta roralisfs ha* 
h^Q meintained by Great Britain. Meal' 
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while America ia sulky and there need be no aur- 
priae If a bombshell, in an economic way, is 
thrown from Washington into the Russian Camp. 
On all hands it is now admitted that Sir Edward 
Grey’s policy towards Persia is not only a disma] 
failure but fraught 'with the most momentous 
consequences in the imiaedinte future. He has 
made himself an “ impossible Foreign eninister’ 
and in all probability hn will hare soon to move 
out from the Foreign Office. English opinion is 
being fast educated and inforoted on the true 
condition of Persia and the strings which Russia 
is pulling from behind to force the partition of 
Persia. The prolonged occupation of TabiU by 
Russian troops is a great menace to Tehran. 
For, in reality, looking from the point of military 
strategy, Tabris is Tehran. To occupy the former 
is equivalent to being the master of the Utter. 
On all hands it is acknowledged that the British 
Government. made the gravest error to sending 
Indian troops in Southern Persia where Russia 
by her secret emissaries had been Tomeoting all 
kinds of troubles. The importation of troope there 
has’ given that very opportunity to have troops at 
Tabriz which Ruseia wanted. In his most 
excellent review and forecast of Persian atUirs at 
Ekiinburgh, the other day, Lord Lamiogton 
conclusively ehowed what active and independent 
action of a rigorous character was now essential 
for Groat Britain to take in Parei.i. The Indian 
Government itself is alarined at the new and 
dangerous agreement which Sir Edward Gray has 
made with Russia to have a railway frwHi Baku, 
via Astrabad, to Nusbki and Karachi. The inner 
eignificance and danger of it cannot be exagger- 
ated. It ia bound in certain eventualities to bo 
the means of an invasion by the Northern 
Colossus. Practically the projected railway 
threatens both India and Afghanistan. The 
Ruler of the Utter is already alarmed and fa 
courageously trying to shut all doors egainst the 
coming hereditary foe. It was loudly alleged that 


the one aim and object of the Anglo Russian 
Coavontion was to prevent a partition of Persia; 
but, as a matter of fact, it ia clear now that the 
Convention is used by Russia as an instrument 
wherewith to bring about the very object which it 
was declared to avert. The agreement threatens 
to bring a break down and with it, it is to be 
feared, Anglo Russian hostility of a most bitter, 
purhaps, bloody character is bound to ensue 
sooner or later. The only wise statesmanship is 
for Britain to withdraw Indian troops at once 
from Southern Persia and to force Russia to 
withdraw hers from Tabriz and other places. The 
indigenous Government at Tehran must be 
supported, so that it may be enabled to keep order 
all throughout the country. Tehran has never 
been allowed that opportunity. It has all along 
been the game of the astute Muscovite never to 
allow it. What the intentioos of Russia are can now 
beeeen through and through. She wants to bring 
into contempt the Government at Tehran ; and by 
means the most Machiavellian to bring back that 
contemptible creature, the deposed ez>Shab, on 
the throne, under the pretext that his reign alono 
can bring back security to Persia. Practically, if 
this dread contingency becomes an accomplished 
fact it would mean that the ex-Shah will be only 
a ro<y<tinean(, a meie puppet, whose strings will 
be pulled from St. Fetereburgh. What tbo 
consequences of such an event will be need not be 
related. He who runs may read. There must 
be awar to tbo knife between England and Russia 
the end of which no person can predict with 
certainty. The sooner Sir Edward Grey is 
lemoved from the Foreign Office the greater tbo 
safety and honour of Great Britain. As things 
are, he eeems to have sold Great Britain to 
Russia t 

TURKEY. 

In the near East, too, aSairs seem to he as 
dismal as they possibly could be. Turkey at 
preKTit fa enveloped on all sides by combustibles 
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A Thackeray Year-Book by Udm 

<t Utcu MtloUU. George G. Uarrap <t Co, 
Lwidoii. 1911, 2/6 Nett. 

We cannot iiaagwe a more delightful preBont 
for Christmas, for the New Year or for abirth-day 
than a Year-Book of Thackeraj, such as is here 
presented. Thackeray has been supposed by those 
who read him cursorily or forget more than half 
of that which they read to ha a cyme aeeiog 
nothing but the faults and fraiUiea of human 
nature. To such persons the extracta from 
Thackeray here presented would he a liberal 
education. Thackeray was in reality the most 
generous and gsiltle of men. and hu books are 
full of the milk of human kiiidnea', full of 
warm hearted enthusiasm for the men and women 
around him. full of the greatness and the palboe 
of human life. If b® scourged the mean and 
tbs cruel, it was because he rralitsd theessenual 
values of things aod would have none of the 
iballow philosophy which w ready to excuse 
everything. And ell b.s work, or all the beat 
of It, fuiais the severest tesM-lt le e mtic.em 
of life and not a mere dexterous weaving of 
tales, it is filled with a sense of big issues, lo 
fine, it IS literature and not mere jourualwn. 

Tbs collection of eitlwcw from Thackeray whiib 
iahere presented could hardly (ail to bo other- 
wise than delightful when the iich m.u. from 
which they are derived is remembered, l^owy 
that It IS perfect, or that the student of Thackeray 
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that tbougli the original eentimcnt related to 
Lady Casthwood the thought expressed may 
be applied to every century and to any case. 
More didicult u the question of the treatment 
of pasangea such as the following from “The 
Newcomea" — " And the past and its dear histories, 
and youth and its hopes and passions, and 
tones and looks for ever echoing in the heart 
and piwsent in the memory— these, no doubt, 
poor Olive saw and heard as be looked across 
the great gulf of time, and parting, and -grief, 
and behold the woman ha bad loved for many 
yeara " Tfatse affoctiDg sentenees ws would fain 
have seen included in the ae1t*etion, yet it is 
true that they are nob so generalized as to form 
A suitable dsUched quotitien ; they depend some- 
what on the story to which they belong : «nd 
eo they have been excluded Perhaps the declsioB 
M right , aod however it meybe, the sutbers of 
(bis year book have produced a very charming 
collecKon which we can heartily recommend to 
all who wish to give pleasure to themselves or 
their friends. 

Th« Science of Wealth. Bp J. .1. Uobten, 
il~.i (iriffin"»s aurf AVysf’. Zo’iden ) 

Mesre Williams and Norgate are publishing 
under tbe title of lbs " Homo Univareity Library 
of Modern Knowledge” an excellent senes of 
amall manuals dealing in a popular but thoroughly 
workmanlike manner with a variety of important 
modern problems, such as the Socialist Movement, 
Polar Exploration, HeaUb and Disease, Evo- 
lution and BO on. To this series, which is 
appearing at the modest price of ono ihiiling, 
Mr. 3. A. Hobson contribuiee a well reasoned and 
clearly written volume on the Science of Wealth. 
He here aeU nut the manner in which, in the 
modern bin-iness world, labour, land, capital, 
ability and Society inter act and re act in the 
production of wealth. Avoiding tbe hard and 
(aat ** laws" of the professed writers on PoUtioal 
Economy aod assuming no knowledge of Econemic 
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Indian Monetary Problems. By ifr, S.K. 

Sarma, B. A. [iladrai, Law Uovis, 

Uount Road.) 

Mr. Siirma deserves to be eangretulated onthe 
r^dabia hind booh be bas pi-oiiueed on » subject 
that is not only dry and difKsult tX anderstandtng 
Co lay-readars but alsoooe on which Indian pnblie 
opinion should without further delay he focuaaod, 
it the finances of Che couBCiyshould be kept stable. 
Mr. Sarma writes with vigour, if also at times 
rather a little too warmly and has laid under 
contribution about every report end speech of 
any consequence that has been iasued or delivered 
on the subject. This is as it should be aa first 
knanledfe of the authorities <« eboui the first 
qualification for attempting an adequate treat- 
meot nf to vast end so iioport.int e eubjeet 
»8 that of Indian Monetary Problems Mr 
Sarma may he right or say be wrong; 
but there ia oo ‘ mistaking what he moane 
or what he wuhet that the Oovernment eboold 
realise and act upon He does not believe 
fn a gold 'standard for India ; be dees oot think 
that it is easy to change the currency of India 
from eilver to goM ; end be thinks that India 
ehould pay heavily for the convereioo of its 
currency from silver to g^id, if its adoption ie 
decided upon. His re-ading of the euthorilies leads 
him to say that Oovernment have fallen into 
avoidable errors in regard to their rupee policy, 
and makes him pleail torareturn to the old'‘bonc»t 
rupee." Thia last euggeslion is made in the 
final chapter of the bonk, and it enehrinos Mr. 
Sirma'e conawuctive part lie eppeari to think 
that the opening of the oiinl for the free cwnage 
of silver ispreclicable and even necessary and that 
any pwible lof« would bo counter balanced by a 4 
percen* import duty. He also would like toeee 
Great Britain getting the rowers to eetUe the 
question by an international agreement. 

Mr. Sirnie hes tried to fill a gap long existicg 
in the Indian eeoDOOiio field, eo faratleastaatho 


lay reader is concerned. He has done well on 
writingon it, a subject of pressing importance. 
In the years to caoie it is likely to attract even 
greater attention and in the discussions that are 
to follow the volume before ns shonld prove of 
great uae both to ekilleJ financieia and to lajmen 
taking an interMt in the monetary problems of 


Poems of Men and Hours. By John Drink- 
waier. [Danri Autl, Zonilon, 7 ih. 6d.) 

A literary rbaracteristie of the present day 
which hae met with aery wide recognition ie the 
respectable level cf merit toaietained by even the 
ordinary demten of the world of letter*. Mr. 
Driokweter’e poems are lull of iwteteees and 
graceend ere not marred by any deficiencies of 
lechoiqu* The poem on Or/ord reminds ue of 
some of the finest efforts oo the subject In the 
English Itr.guege The author might be proud 
of the opening though it contains an echootaoma 
Iinesot Matthew Arnold. 

fac down the ibeitty egee we look with triesdiy eyei 
To U>« graTO asd greclooe dreamere who feibianed 

tbre in drrenie. . 

Sew thy donee end lordly tumU u'terworta with the 
ehiee. 

AndlbepIeaientiiteDt plaoee Of thy lily-benoted ctreecoi. 

A note of Ilogsrthian grimness ia struck in 
London at A'lylt in which the mother of cities 
eppeora like a "monster agape for the weifs 
of tie world, the rebels of custom end time ". 
The puemi on Hardy, Swinburne, fileredith and 
Watson, display a fine literary aenee and aeingle 
linooften eaabiM us to appreciate theesseoceefa 
|ioetics|dntaein this reflection on Ilerdy’e work, 
’*b« cwrresiia beet who aingabut as he sees” or in 
tho chnneterisation of Swinburne's eong es 
“amjeetic, bejewelled, unbroken ". 
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The Late Sister Nivedita. 

Mr. S. K. Ute E liter, 

Crtlcutt", pAy< n glowing tribute to the memoryof 
the UtB Sistpi- Nire'litM'o tlia Decomher number 
of the }Mem J^fv'vin, Tlin writer firnt m'ule hi< 
ncqiuinttnce with the Sifter at GOcutta in 1902, 
an<l the nsqiiiiiitance l«il to a frien.l'^hip, which 
the writer reginfe ae tile ** mo<t valuable anil ro- 
vealing of all porao'ial etperinneea” for himaelf 
“ Ilnr house," Hiya the writer, “ waa \ woruleitul 

rentlcsvous Nowhere ehe, ps far as our 

experience r'ent, was then an oppotliinily fop 
msklng an actpuintauCB with BO many ami varieil 
types el Indian charncler. Hero wotihl cime 
Members of Ooiinril en<) leiJers in ti>e civic ell tire 
of OalcutU ami Bengal, men whoso namee enl 
doings were daily emvaasod in tho nawspipere, 
Indian artists and men oT Utters; teachers, 
speakers, ^mirnaltsts, atiidenta; frequently a 
travolUd member of the Oidoi-of RamakrUhna, 
occasionally a wandering schuUv, not aeldom a 
religious leader or public man from a far*olT pro- 
vince." Distinguished foreigners when visiting 
India seemed to have visited her house, as we may 
learn from the referenco of tho writer to tho visit 
that Mr. W. J. Bryan of America pah! to her. 
ll*r gift of f pwh was most remarkable, but hep 
speeches were ivmienmes f ir above tho comprehen- 
sion of her audience "Always rather at the mercy 
of a too dilUcult ChesH, given to tho use of 
eocio philosophic terms ind a fir too compreaaoil 
methol of ex^iosltion, ahe aometimea Biiamt. 
far above the comprahension of her audience.” 
But tho instinct of ili.<p1ay was far removed 
from her ‘ 6ne anil nobly veracious mind,’ Tho 
writer’s eatimatn of her oratorical gifts is found in 
the following sentence: "I have'thought, and still 
think, th:it her gift of upeech wna soniething which 
when’fully exerrNeil I have neverknown surpassed 
11 


-ensure and faultless inform, so deeply ini- 
pinioned,' of such dashing anti undaunted 
SincGrity," 

Mr. Ralcliffe concludes his tribute with a 
spirited protest against the remark of an Anglo- 
Iridisn diilyof Oilciitta, tint the Sister simply 
“strove to /j/rty at Hfndui^ai.’’ Ha says;— 

-No one who know that splendid and dauntless spirit 
could ever think it worthwhilo to defend the actions or 
Ipe aimi of Siator Nivedita against a criticism such as 
thiv, ersa though It fnllnirad hard upon her death and 
appeared in a journal to which she contributed some of 
the ablest examples of her journaliitio writing. But it 
■apermiSBibla, I think, to take up the challenge contained 
in the word “ pUy*’ upon which the writer of tbe passage 
lays eoiphasiH. IVe think of her lifo of sustained and 
inVvniio vndoavoerr, her open-eyed andiinpan'ioneftiBaTC^ 
for truth , the courago that never quailod, the noble 
coinpnssionato heart We think of her tending the vie* 
t»(DS of plagno and famine, putting heart into the help* 
lese and defeated, royally spending all the powers of ■ 
rich intelligence and an ovornowing hiimanity In the 
sarfjce of those with whom she had oast harlot. And 
■re say If this was pUy, then msygraee be given uvsii 
te play Uie game, 


Mr. S. II. Swinny pays the following’tribute 
totlie late Sister Nivedita in the pages of the 
I’witicht l!«n*u>, Lomlon t — ' 

Her message, enforced witli eloquence and 
anijuenchable ardour, was tho dovelopmoot of India 
along Indian linos towards tha triumph of the Indian 
nationsi spirit. Bat she was no obiciwantist. She 
rcragnieed tliat io thescienoe of tho West all mankind 
niustahare. Sho had stodird Comte and be L’Uy, and 
gaw tho necoseity of tieiting Indian prohloms fr.im a 
■ociological point of view. She eiicceeded ivonderfuj/y 
m obtaining tho conildence of Indians, and msiiy an 
Indian youth Owes to her the first impulse to agenoious 
patriotism. But if sho was an inspiration to India, she 
W»s also its interpreter to tho West. Bhe taught us io 
her book." The Webot Indian Life," to reoognise the 
beauty of the Indian home— so much maligned by Clirist- 
Homiaaionanes--andthedign.ty of Indian womanhood. 
Among herother writings, a smill booklet on Indian 
fan.wesi..ooiocHent exampte at onae of her power 

W h„ SI,. ■ 

Whenher etrenuoue and devoted life ended, 
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India^and the Royal House- 
The Daten for Decombsr uontAins An interesUag 
Article on the eignificance of the Ro«al Tint 
The renter shores that the ties between India 
end the Ro;al House have hceit giowin" in 
strength nnd attachment during the p^et half 
a century and that the present nsit is the 
climax of the whole story t the writer — 
Our first Queen-Siujircts at bslar«<i meciory’ wiu 


The laportance of Buddhism- 
Mr. Albert J. Elmunds writing in the Decam- 
(>er number of the Euddhitl Rtvitw gives the follow* 
ing all reasons for the study of Ciiddbiam 
I At the time or the Christian era, Diiddlusm was the 
moat powerful refigioo na the planet. aaJ lU lodaeaea 
wai paramount over oost of the continent of Asia unLl 
the nee of lelam. 
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The Hiudii Uiayersity-Wliat il means P 


Professor Denoy tviiuiiir Siikitr iti o thougbilul 
article contnbute4 to llie O'totjei number of tbe 
Co{/e;;iau iusstiCte tlie uiovement for a lliixin 
University. Accoidii.g to tlie witter, there can Ihi 
DO erlucutiuu worth the iiHine iii)lp»e >i ie rehiteil 
to the life niid wori^i lu winch the people is 
brought up. He wti(p»; — 

It u a truism id moilcrn p>>dagogit.« that the educatioa 
of ao individual can he real and calculated to be^> fur 
ward bis natural tbaught-procekaea and instiuctivi. ten- 
deiiciei, it adapted to the auild ot facta and ideas i» 
which heia brought up, and gradually leads him from 
the concrete and the known to the abatr i*t and the iia> 
known. Tbo eyetum ot ediuAtion tort u people ahould 
hkewiae take note ot and utilise the liiatono ideals aad 
traditions which make up its real and <.oacr«t« uoiicrae 
ol thought and aotiOQ, pud adjust Itself to the reijutre- 
ments suggested by th«ss predisposing circiicasUaces 

Further, lliniu culture and tivihsawon have 
tleveloped cert tin special features which it u 
necessary to preserve emJ study . — 

Varieties and types of nsuonal character tod civiliaa- 
tioB depend on the Ruligioo, I^iCeratuie, Philoaopti), 
liiitory sad Sehoce that tlio peoples evolve as they live 
and grow.. ..Every aasuuiatiou of huoisa bvtnge, which is 
big vnough to bo tailed • pooplo and which is 
Old euoogh to have traditions which its iutct>her«eh«t>a)i 
and loci glory lo, must, thcicfoie, have a Uuiveraily of 
ita own to diicct and control its educational iiitcresta. 
IJcuoiniiiationsl Univeiailica are tho realty national 
L'niversitica of tho world. 

Wlio is therein tho world to deny tho separateness 
of Hindu Bocioty from ether sotictica of men? That 
u has certain apeeial fcatorr* which" bare giowo and 
detilopcdln mass and volume through tlie ages, aod 
differentiate it from other eystcnis of lile and thought, 
is alaij beyond dispute. The Uoireraity, Uierefote, that 
supiilies best the needs of other peoples is certainly not 
tliu uisUtutioo that can preserve and further, aloog 
liucr of progiess, tho natural and national culture of 
till. Hindu race. A separate University, theieforo, wfaicb 
rin locus and Louvcntrate the forces of tho llindo 
Wo. Id for tho education of ibi youth bccoiooB a 
desideratum. 

The apena! features of tho Jiindu Unirerajjy are 
thus the preservation and promotion otthe individuality 
and separation of Hindu hfo and calturv. I'nie it seeks 
to attain is twu ways, hi Ike first pljcc, it gives a 
special impotUnce in its curriculum to a study of (n) 
Hindu Iteligiin and (b) llmdu literature, Philosophy 
and History primarily and aocoodarily of tbeLlerstun", 
history and philosophy of tho West, according to tho 
pnnciplos ot Educational Science regarding the proper 
relitioQ between indigenous and foreign cultures hjr 


which Uio national systema of Education are controlled 
and regulated in advanced community. In the second 
place. It makes provision for the “Diodi.rn side” of 
education and ineorporatioo of the best assimilable 
ideata of the West with tlie best traditions and ideals ot 
the Hindu by emphasising the need for scientific, com' 
meiciafsud technical education in its system of instrucv 
tioQ from the elementary stage upwiids. 

Xha Hindu University thus would not only bo an 
additiouaf UniverBity in the Indian Educational world 
of to'day and add to tlie educational opportunities of tbe 
people, especially of those “ who have not availed them- 
selves of the facilities ofTered by the State,” but would 
come in tobriiig with it a distinctive ideal of its own 
eio, the educational ot the Hindu youth along the lines 
ot his own natursi evolution aud the turtberance of the 
iiitcreets of Hindu civilisation along modern lines We 
are conocrued not merely with the number of students 
receiving education or tbe subjects in the curriculum ot 
studies, but altogether new view. points from whi,h to 
adnuaistcr the problems of tdactlioa and the hoes of 
inetructioo. I'be Hindu Univemity, like its sister insti- 
tution, the Moslem University, is thus to be anew cootti- 
butor to ouituiu and etvilivaciun of mankind. 

Tliere IS another consideration vrhi.:h mnst appeal to 
every lliodu wheve mind has been liberalised by Weat- 
en> educatioo. 1 speak ot the service to human thought 
and world s euliure, to tho interests of Science and 
Philoaophy that nmy bo dooe by tbe propegttieoot tbe 
Sacred Uooktaf tho Hindus aod the difiusion of Sanslnit 
learning among the various stctioos of tho educated 
world. 

All human scjences, philology end mythology as 
well as CLonsmici snd politics, ih snort, Hocio* 
logy 10 both Its narrow aod wtdo senses, are 
labouring under great hinitsttons and evident iniperfes- 
tions owing to the ciroumscribed range of obsetvaiiou 
to which the savants ot the West have for want of 
opportunities been compelled to confine their study. To 
every orthodoj European scholar, philosophy as wellss 
general civilisation began with Greece, and to text books 
of tho history of human cutturo it is tho precursors of 
Plato and Anatolis that aro described as the first seers, 
truths aud civibscrs of mankind, otlier systems of 
thought and discoverers of doctrines being roughly, 
cleteiberl me ' oriental,’ pre-econooiic or pre-potiticsl, aud 
facoie not worth tho trouble and pains ot an investig- 
ator. The result has been a lamentable lack of universa- 
lity and catholicity in the docCnnes snd theories of 
Western scholars, which explains the slow progress of 
tbe honiao, judged by the rigid test of tbe phymcH and 
Daturaf scieoces. The i etitive truths of the present day 
social svieiices have to be revised, modihed aod corrected 
IQ the light ot new problems that are likely to be pre- 
tented by Hindu society and literature. Tho foundation 
of the comparative tcisnccs according to a correct apph- 
eatioo of tie principles of the PhJ.vsophico-HistOricsl 
method which it Itaa been the glory of tbu modern ago 
to discover will “then " beUiU on an a leijiiatc basis. 
Such ia the COntuniBiation wo expect by supplying fresh 
Bociological data on which to build up real inductive 
geocraliaations tbcoiigb tho publication and circulation 
of the unused literary legacies of the Hindu ssges. 
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European State-Morality. 

A writer in the Di'cerab^r number of tbftt 
hnlliuntmentbly, the UkM the wer bet- 

ween Italy and Turkey ae a peg on which to 
h.tng a powerful sermon on some aspects of Euro- 
pean etato-morality. 

The motive-power behind the pf'licy of Euro- 
pean Nation-States is State-efTicieney, and ware 
are regarded as p'^od or bad, not arcor.ding aa 
they further rlghtj^usnesa, hut as they- contribato 
to the realisation of eflirienoy Expedioney, not 
morality, therefore, is the toiiehstuno of European 
pdiey. A war may bs aa iinrigh*eima as it 
may, but If it holds out no prospect <of disturbing 
the existing balance of p "ver, the consctenca of 
Europe is pacified lln^ if a War th' eatena to dis- 
turb this balaneo of power than the Power* think 
it their duty to interfere, though thn interference 
may bo doubtful morality. Such i« the gist of 
the nrtiele tindor consideration In the folK'wing 
paKwge quoted by the a'riter from the Slnt^staan 
of fifteen yesrs ago, we are affordeil some glimpse 
of the tendencieaof Rurof-e at the present day — 
After aifieU-a f^nlarl^* of the teschiect of Oiwe- 
tianity, the foremott nations of the worlil who profcee 
its tenets ere more fiercely engsged in preparation* 
for war than in the dsn when temples were raised m 
honaar of Mars, and Dollona hail her deroteea To 
aihatcrer uuarter of Europe eo turn we see the same 
tpeeiecte of an armed <-«mp. Nations armr.t to the 
teeth stand on gusrd to meet or anticipala the •hritt 
trumpet blast that will usher in the Armsceddon of to- 
day. Since the rise of Inperisl ClenuanT upon the 
rules of Imperial Trance we hare entered upon s 
pycle of vast armies and gigantic military budgets, eiieh 
a* the world had nerer seen before. The swsrnia srhicb 
Hannibal led across Iho Alps to Cann®* fateful field 
bardlr muster more tbanasingln Fiiropesn nation now 
pul* in the field for jimce/uf mano-uTres. E*en thn 
michtf host which Xentea threw across the lleilespoDt 
toaaok tho West cannot match one-tenth of the prodi- 
giona lewcs which three great modern Powers can 
place in battle-array. When the wires xibrate to > de- 
claration of war, France, llermaor and Russia mil re* 
echo to the tramp of tweiro eiillion armed men. The 
mtlitsTs budget* of the chief European State* have 
grown 'in lc«* than twenty years be nearir fifty per- 
cent and the bn1k of the eipenditiire has .leeu devoted 
to the drilling of ret vaster horde* of soldiers and to 
th# invention of yet more fearful engines for destroying 
man. Since S'dan. onlv yesterday a* it seems, Fraoce 
alone has spent fnll eighl-bandred million sterling in 
preparations for the nest war tfl»t will square her 


•ccoont with GermaDy. A atatisticiaa not long ago 
made the remarkable calculation that the half-dozen 
Christian nations of the world spend annually, in times 
ot peace, about five hundred nulJjon sterling in prepa- 
ration* for war. How long will it last ? The signs of 
the tunes point to the day of reckoning, the hour when 
outstaoding difference* botneen the nation* of the earth 
will be lettied by the sword, to cloaa the eia that 
makes the burdeos of peace heavier than tlioso of war. 

Is there nny chock on the Ambitions of Nation- 
Staten t Says the writer . 

There s* no check upon the unfettered ambitions of 
the Hation-SUtes except the fear that a wanton pur- 
suit of international ambition* might inToIre the Powers 
to complication* among themielie* endangering their 
gcoeml libertiea, — a circiimstanco deicnbeil in the 
language of European dipinmaey a* *'a menaea to 
Peace.” Therefore, the point of view from which the 
Hnropean Nation-States look at question* of intemstion- 
el conduct 1* ahetlier or how far any act or acts of any 
given Ktate or combination of state* are or may be 
contiriicd as a menace to such liberties (and ao re- 
presented a* a menace to Peace) ; and not primarily 
whether such conduct ia wrong, unlawful, or lubver- 
•ive of the fonJ»mpnt»1 principle* of morality, 

Tbc writer instmees the treatment accorded to 
Turkey by the Eumpeari rower* at virinu* times 
to point hi* moral. The article vrhIeS t* a very 
able one ami deserve* to he resd in its entirety 
thu* concluded • — 

Thu* European Peace ie wholly political in it* stienee 
and ecope and i* a most sloiire thing turning not on 
(he binge* of nghtooiitnest and morality, but on the 
ever-ahiftiogeonditioR* tfistaffecc tho distribution of 
politic*! pnwrr among thn nation-State* And ko having 
taken that most pcnlcii* step of looking to the power 
of 6t*te-cir<ciencv as thn one true and rsliahic guide and 
vrenpon In the conduct of international affairs tod 
esalticg the same above everything else, the Kation- 
Btate* of Curono are continually e igaged in a game of 
diplomacy miUoklog the Problem. of Political I^co 
(which et boltcu is the prol>1ciu of /ftefr pmirrijf tn/ely) 
from Um point of view wholly of the dulribiiticn of 
Slsle-Powcr *iBOng themselves.— and wiUi hardly any 
(bought of netting about tn devUe lueans for the promo- 
tion among themselves of coscpptions of n^bteousiies* 
as an important factor in the rondiict of international 
politic*, tn the present era of nstjcn*] wars or prepar- 
ation for national wars, Iho doctrine of ‘State Efii- 
cieney'and the doctrine of the ‘ Relative Distnbntjoo zif 
Btate-Power ' have acquired a pre-eminence which was 
perhaps denieil to the older doctrine of dynasliu right! 
and (be still older religious theories that led to the 
reUgieue wars in Europe. And the consequeoeo has 
been that andcr lhe rrpi ni« of at, unfettered auprc-nacy 
of these doctrine*, the importance of international 
S'ate-morality as a factor in European State-Politie* hM 
Keen atendily loaing ground among the political people* 
of the world. Thus, wo find that those who stand up 
for the observance of righteousness and atrsight con- 
duct in international affairs are openir ridiculed as 
'faddist*,' ‘pacifists,’ ‘hnmaniUrians,’ who do not 
anderstand the business of what i* called “ real |>olitic8 * 
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General Delegation Bill- 
At the l»f>l lueetinR of the Viceroy’a Council 
the lion. Alr.Sjrd Ali Imam in moving Ihittho 
lliU to provWe for the delegation of MMUtiw 
powers and duties in certain cases be referred to a 
eelect lommittee epnfce as follows'— 

The nil! before the Coaneil i». a* h»s h*«» po>“t*il 
out In tho statement of obicole and reasons, a meaauro 
designed to facilitate the delegation of eseeutiTii PJ*"™ 
and duties in respect of non-conlroteraial natUr#. Tl.oeo 
who are ac.mainted with the work of adminijtratton an 
aware that a stage has been resched in the ^o 

Stale when lonie measure of deeentrelisation has tMCome 
an imperative necesiitr to simplify and im^ovo 

our iTiUm of Oovernment in the direction of bnog- 

ing the Eieontivo into closer touch with local 

conditions. Thedeuiro to 

ever small and trifling, vras capable of 

gratiflealion at a time when the adminutration of the 

Montry was free from the complexity with "h'Ch it is 

burdened now. la the last 60 r«"' 

long strides in the der.lopment of her monl 

rialretoiireea. 7soh step bee eTneh»niicd with »i30 

form of IcgUUllon m ii eridenced by the 

of her SUtuto-book to meet the renoircmenU ofHer 

adrsnoing aooial and politicsl 

adminiitmtivo machinery hae grown up ^ 

the rery beet result* it teem* to l» 

within reasonable and eautioua limit* ' 

be ao regilated and adjusted as 

without impairing its affleicncy. 

meat are presiing theraselves on the attention eft"« 
Govemmeit of India and the local p®”*;"™'"*''. 
legitimate aspiralioni of the people to 
gent part In the conecroe of their country nghOy de- 
mand aympatbetio coniideration end 
deavour et tho hands of the anlhontlev ; and U 

wicurethi. it ha. become avidont that there .b<wM ^ 

some relief at the head-iusrtcra from the 
pendituro of time and energy on the cxereiee 
' HecutiTe powers and duties. A careful »* 

these by the Royal roramission on 
clearly deroonitnited the urgency of 
• lion o't such powers and duUes on aubordinate auOion- 
\ ties. Numerous enactments 
details of the many branches of 

oBihoota have fromtimetotime laid up an «^“^bon 
c of a mass of uniropotUnl centralnation of «w«t*vo 
authonty. Tho iwuiliona of these 
i -....v. ere a leeion in thcmaclvee. Ann any 

.?Umot on mv parUo fUce before the Coune.l this 
formiSahle array will be inconsequential »» *" 
corT«t bearing of each of these would 
nation of the psniculsr act in which ‘bej • P|“®- 
* This will be- a gigantic effort for our 

aasemblT even if there was a disposition to aprsad 
“rth/’ winter .es.ions *>.,«nd their 

. length without anT *2^5: 

tmuity of the aitliog*. When introdocing this Si n 
' my bin. colleague Sir John Jenkins depicted biJore 


the Council the extraordinary difficulties with which Iba 
Qovemment of Bombay and the Government of India 
have met in the work of collecting and schodiiling 
together the Tmrious enactments and their sections with 
a view to the preparation of a general docontrahaation 
act. But even if an extra turn of the screw be pul oo 
the patient labour of the Secretariat* and a fairly com- 
preheoaivo schedule bo produced, tho result will hardly 
loatify iueh devotion from the point of view of tho use* 
tatnees of tho undertaking. A general decentralisation 
act rmbodying a speeiflo amendment of every set 
affected would involve enmbrous legislation without any 
unformity of shape, not to speak of the rigidity ard 
incompleteness Insepsrable from such a questionsble 
course. Ou the other htnd.sn etterapt to'inflict on the 
deliberations of this Council sheaves of petty amending 
Rille istocourt not only undue delay, but, what is 
tar more undesirable, tho serious dislocation of 
its ordinary work of legislation. This will bo parti- 
cutarty deplorablo al the piwsent juncture when a 
heavy programme of orgeat legislative measures has to 
engage our nndirided attention for aomo time to come. 
Matnce and anxious conaideration of the difficulties and 
objections that attach to onr embarking oa either of 
these two courses leaves no option bat to abandon them 
in favour of an act of deli-gation to provide for the 
devolntioo of authority in certain esses with proper 
etfeguardt and ooder sffectivo control. 

' The Dill before the Council gives prominence to tbs 
two principles that nndorhe it* inception. On the one 
hand, it provides to cover a wide area for thsapplicallen 
of it* provisions, and on the other, it jealensW rcatriots 
its operation to casee, for the dUpoael of wbieh admlnii* 
trative convenience ie effected without in the ilighteit 
degree endangering the liberty or the right* of the 
fobject Tho excloslon of tho two Codei of Criminal 
and Civil Proc^nro and ofemy enactment* relating to 
Um eonslitotion of the civil courts from the purview of 
the Dill •• in itaelf sufficient to recnoro an epprehenslon 
et the improper o*e of the poweri conferred by the 
proposed legislation. 

A further exclusion is contained in clause (b) of 
section 4 of tbe Dill. It relates to caaes of previous 
•anctioDS or consent by a superior authority to 
tbe exercise of power under any enactment by an 
inferior anthority given for administrative purpotos. This 
provitioi) narrows dowD the scope of the Rill considerably, 
bat rrgsrd for the principle of doMity of control is tbe 
jnsliflcatlon for its insertion in the Rill. It will be 
observed that these two exclusions are so far-reaching 
that it will be bard to fled any matter of a truly contro- 
versial character in respdet of which it is pnaaible to 
Biake a delegation of power nnder this Bill in favnurof 
e enbordinste authority. AVithin the narrow limits 
of the scope of this Bill additinnal precautions 
have been taken by subjecting Ihe powria of 
delegation to the conditions laid down in the 
various aab-eUnsev of acetion b. These are intended 
to ensure publicity and invite cnticitm before 
a eiogle devolution of power can be given effect 
to. I do net propose to dwell on all these conditions at 
they will be considered by the hon'ble membors in due 
courve. But I ventnre to offer a few remarks on the 
ceeditiont embodied in lub-claiiaes 6 and T taken together. 
Those two sub-clauies mark a great departure in the 
relations of the Executive Gorernment and the Legis- 
laUve Councils of tbe country. This part of (be Bil} 
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iDiIhoo* from pTiTiLte endowm«ata lb the rbililppoes 
there appear to be neither fees nor pmato rndowoieBte, 
and the Uarernment contribution is about 32 raillions 
of dollara. Working out theaci Qgurfii, it api>ean tliat 
>0 British India the Oorernraent expenditure la about 
4 cents per inhabitant, tor a papulation of 23d mtUiooa ; 
while in proportion tho expenditure in tlio I’ltilippinee 
la tea times as great, being 12 cents per inhabitant, tor 
a population of 7{ millions. In the United States the 
expenditure per inhabitant, including thu Negro |>opuIa> 
turn. Is about 4] dollars. Aa regards school attoodaoce, 
it appears that the total number ol children :n India 
under instruction is between 5 and C laillions, but only 
ooo-toarth of thesa ara >o Gorernment achooV In 
the rhilippincs 4f>0, 000 children are nnder inatrortion 
in GoTernment schools, so that if the samo standard 
trere made applicable to iodia, tbeattcodsDeeof childrcA 
in OoTernment schools ahould be 13 millions, instead of 
11 millions, lu the case nf girls, the lecturer admitted 
tbat there are peculiar difliuiiICies in India, but hereckoo.. 
ed that in India only 1.10,000 little girls are learning to 
read in tho public schools, compared to 17-(,tia>in tlie 
Fbilippioes. Thia output does not seem creditable to tho 
Indian Gorernment, especially when vre consider tho 
desire fur female education so strongly expressed, on 
behalf of both Hindus and Mahoinedans, by such repre- 
aenUUse bodies is the AU-India Ladies' Conlereoco at 
Allahabad, and Ihe Alhlndio Moslem League at Nagpur 
As an example ol n hat may be dene in India itaclf, tho 
lecturer points to tlio bUte of Oaroda where tbe eipeu> 
dituie N 13 cents pri inhabitant, o.ore than thrCo tines 
the rate in ifao siljaceut Bi itish districts , and where Ibe 
■cheol roll aniooiiCs to 1(0, 00*) which, looking to the 
population of llio tiute, is ten times the proportion of 
tbe atteiidsnce inGritisli India. 

Kursts on civiusaTios? 

Finally (J),4Sto the spirit in winch the two Gosern* 
menulisre approached tbe subject of popular educa* 
tlon, tho £m«rilus Chancellor of the New York I uisrr- 
aity, quoting from ('ngUsh writers, is not complimenta* 
ry to the British conquerors of India. They base, ho 
aaya, been gorerned more by the ‘predatory' than tho 
'pedagogirat ’ instinct, and theyhase shown a greater 
TSTerencQ for rupees than for cirilisatioa Ibe ongmal 
Impolae towards education. Such as it was, came from 
missionary bodies In England, not from tbe East India 
Company: 'It was net the predatpry people in India 
who first thonghc of giving to the people of India any 
schools. 

From the above it appears that, in tho eyes of an 
eiprrtoutsldocntic,1ndian administrators are not on. 
titled to take up tho attitude of ' Rest and bo thankful.’ 
The question propounded at tho opening of this article 
moat regretfully bo answered in the negative; lor >t i» 
impossible to say that the present aUte of primary 
education in India IB creditable to the administration, 
whctiier we look to the long period of Critish rule, or to 
tho docility of the Indian races, or to tho fact that tho 
Indian 'revenues arc absolutely at tho d'lposal of tho 
Exeentivo Government. ^Vben the educational expendi- 
Inro and tho school altendanco sro only one.fi'ntb of 
what has been achieved in lo short a time by tbe 
Americao Oovernmeot in the Philippines, it is evideat 
that some active forward movement must be made, if 
we are to clear ourselves of the charge of being predatory 
rather than pedagogical, and of rcTeroneing xupcos 
more than cltiUsatioo. 


Tub Hbeii ton x New ittriuTfRE, 

For our credit before tho world, a new departure 
must bo luado. And as regards aucli now departure, Mr. 
Ookhale'e Bill bolds tho field, as being supinrtcd by the 
esliicated risascs in India, and enjoying tho exjirossed 
aympathy of the Secretary of State. M'ith the porinUiioD 
of tbo Viceroy, the Hill baa hem introduced in tho 
Viceregtl Council ; and ivlii n the second rrsding i oines 
on we aliali know whertiu tho principle of tho liill meets 
witli disapproval ; aUhough considering its objects, and 
tvliat Lord Crewe has eshed tho ‘almovt oxtrrnio modO' 
ration' of its provisions, itis difbciiltto mnjecliire 
the grounds of opposltiun. Has not tho spread of 
elementary education auioog (lie niaascs in India l>een 
for long the settled polity of tho Iinpenal Govrrnmcnt? 
Dora not put expericnii' in all Qthrr voiiiitnca 
prove that cifectiTp progrox cannot bo tnade 
uolcsa elementary education is frn< and rompul* 
Bory ' Can the new depart'. robe ioitiated in milder 
form than that contemplated by tho Bill, which is 
purely pcrmiasivo and uhieb propoai-i only to give power, 
uoder Larcfully guarded conditions, to muDkipalibca 
and district boardu, to make elementary education free 
aadcoiiipulaory wiihig their own local arras. Aa regards 
•tbo settled policy’ of tho Oovernnent, t>c haro aath,cri* 
tative declarations of a clear kind. Ilia Ex.rlicney Lord 
lUtdinge, at tbobeginning of this year, in receiving a 
rrpres«otati*i> address on the subjeit of |>opiilsr cduea* 
tioD, asaiired the dcpiiUtioa that llin problem wtaone 
tliatthoUevcrnmeDi of lodia liavu entirely at heart; 
and still mow recently, tho Marquiws of Crene, in reply 
to adeputatioo headed by I.ord Courtney iii support of 
Mr Ookhalo'a Bill, declared that he viewed the eduea* 
tional »b;ccta faroured by the drpntetion with 'onboonded 
Sympathy.' 

A KTBAnnk GifaTloN, 

Tbe situation is thus a strangs nne. Tha pcopfs of 
India aro hungry and llunity tor education, and iirvvpee* 
tiso of casts and creod, bars voiced tbeir desire, through 
their leaders, in every way that Is opeu to them. 'Ihe 
Beorvtary of Slato and tba Viceroy of India aro in 
accord with tbe people and no one can doubt what 
would bv tho verdict ol tbe Imperial Parliament. But 
nntortviaately Ihero is reason to fiarthat tbe ofbcial 
'Man on tho spot' may intervene and obstruct. 

It I" hoped, however, that Our Prorincivl adminis- 
trators will pause before tliey take up a position 
between the upper and lower (wiUtical mill.itones. Also 
there are considorations which should commend 
Me. Ookhala's arheina to oQicial favour. Is it net 
ol good omen tbat tha Drat important project of 
law brought forward in tho new Ccuiicils by an 
independent Indian member ita wcII<onsidered cflort 
to bring tho people into active co-operation with tbe 
Oovernmenb in a grout work of locial advancement? No 
on« can doubt that, sooner nr later, the tiovernioert 
must accept freo and compulsory elementary education. 
Is it not praiseworthy en tha part of Ihercforinera that 
they are anxions to share in this duty, and are witling 
that Upon thcmKelves, instead of upon the Government, 
should fall any odium anains from compulsion and an 
educational rate ? Again, Mr. Ookhalc's tchrnie pro- 
poacato act monicipalilics and district hoards to work 
upon theeducatiori of the maasrs Isthisviota grtcefnl 
tribute to the oQlcial wish to draw active intelllgenco 
from political agitation to useful social work ? -/nrfm 
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lino. Again it is equally neceaeary that proper aate> 
gaarda are proritled in regsnt to the teaching of their 
onn languages to the minorities who should receive an 
equitable treatment in this important respect. I begot 
yon to realise fully that the aysteoi of primary education 
unteas it is (tee and compuUoty and provides a ealo- 
goard for teachieg your vernacular, viill injoro your 
community more than aoy other. Uesidea auch a eyatom 
is doomed to be an inevitable failui-e. You itand to gaio 
more by the carrying out of tho principle of the Hon'ble 
Mr. Gokbale'i Bill than any other secbon of the people 
in India, provided care is taken m the re-adjustmeot of 
the details. It is not only as a Aloslem that J heartily 
aupport the moTement for free and compulsory primary 
education. You must alau remember that ive are lodiaoa 
and I aupport the moreinent juat as well as *it fodiao as 
a Moslem from a deep conviction of its beneOcciit 
neeesiity. 

TECHSICiL AND COMMERCIAL BUrCATlOK 
1 have frerjaently emphaaiacd the urgent need tor 
technical and commercial education and I entertain 
great hopes from the university wbtsh may develop into 
a great centre of seientide teaching together witli moral 
humjiMAsrMA tWMjig. Jf our poppJe laJre to aeiMsro 
and acientific education in the right spirit the industrial 
and economic future of our couimunity will no longer 
be in doubt; but everything depends upon the tacndcee 
vre OQvi make. • • 

WeAhoiiId {ake a lesson from Japan It we mahesucli 
Uonfleei as Japan did during the period of its regencra* 
tiOBortbe same sacndccs wbich the Brussiana made 
after Jesa irhen they were hiiabled to the dust, wo may 
bo eertain of our rogeneratlon We should be prepared 
to make luoh aaurlhces os have been mado by civilized 
oatioas who main eoerenouc sscridcee of noser, time 
aod thought and o*en of many of tbsir chensbed aooti* 
nients. ft we are desirous of attainiag our idea and 
reaching the -goal of ambition we must be prepared to 
make ample aacrifices for the reality of the stcogglo tor 
' existence and national development. (Cheers.) 

The Maharaja of Bikaner on the 
Hindu HniYersity. 

At n recent public meeting held at Calcutta io 
\ suppurt of the Hindu TToirersity Scheme, His 
Kighuessthe Maharujab of Bikaner s.aid : — 

Ihe proposed lliodu University will fill a great part 
by being a teaching and reaidentiat Univeriity, providing 
for technical instructions and encouraging research and 
by, what is more importint, including in itt cooraea tbe 
teaching of religion. All the demands for religion* 
teaching bad, of late years, been steadily increasing, and 
aide by tide with it the conviction has been growing 
that character can best be built up when it reata on tho 
precepts of a great and noble religion. Certain diffl- 
cnltiea may at first present themselves as regards reUgi> 
ous instruction, hut no such dilficultids should obsenro 
the fact* of its necessity. The Hindus, as also our 
UussaJnian brelbien, ore proud of being tho heirs of a 
great civilization, a great religion and a great literatove. 
It is to foster and conserve these^ that the new two 
Mohoniedair and Hindu Universities arc now being 
promoted But like everything new, the proposal^ baa 
erofeed criticism. It has been said that deoominaUono] 
Uoivusitics arc liable to promote sectarian difference*. 


Perhaps, 1 may bo permitted epeiialiy to touch on this 
Subject, f would ssy, and / tbiak f can count on the 
eupporC not only of this distinguished assembly 
but also of our community at large, wlien I say that 
>t u not ID any spirit of hostility or unfriendliness 
to our Mahoiq^an brethren that this scheme has 
been launched, a scheme which, as a matter of fact, 
Was mooted several years ago. Whatever the ideal may 
hare been India is big enough for two such Universities 
at are now before the jAiblic, and situated as we are at 
the preaeot moment, it must be conceded that much 
£oad can be done by divertiog the charities and actintiea 
of the tiro communities towards the peomotioa of edtt- 
Cation by creating institutiona which will appeal to tbcui 
■n a special degree It is out earnest dcsiro to work in 
a spirit of amity and concord, and in auch a way that 
Uio Mahoinedan and Hindu UnivErsitiea may bo looked 
uponossister institutions, labouriog to promote in tbeir 
rcapoctive spheres the good of tlis children of our com- 
mon country, siid there is every reason to hope and 
believe that with both the institutions broadly organized, 
•nuadly managed and sufbaiently endowed, and with the • 
spread of knowledge which itiey will fosteraiid promote, 
they will contribute towards creating arpirit of good-will 
among the members of the two comraueities, based on 
■nursUty, reverence and duty. Their teachings will tend to 
hileraece aod not toesIraDgsmeat.aod withthespread of 
oduvatioo, of which this movement is a greet landmark, 
both Uiisstlmansaod Hiodus will recognize thoconmon 
humauity which unites Uicra and the eeumoa goal to 
'vhicb they are stiiving by different paths. It is In* 
^rtant to remember that both tbs Mshouedan and 
Biudn Universities are to bd open to the student* of all 
oreeds and classss, and the mutual uchange of com- 
PlioMoU and subscriptions between H. H. tho Aga 
Khan aod the Mabarajab Bbadur of Dharbbatiea and ue 
other losUnces where the Mahomedans and the Hiadiis 
have contributed tovrards the educational lostitutions 
and eebemes of sister comcaunities, auger well for the 
future. The graduates of these Universities may be 
r%garde4 as the flower of tbe youth of India. The 
Hindu Uoiveriity movement is a purely educational 
one. Politic* bale not, and will never have, aoy part 
») our project, sod our ambition is to turn out loyal 
•Ubjectsof tbe Eing-Bmperor and good members of 
•Ociety able to hold their own life. NVorked on brotd 
hoes, it oust maintoio as jt has secured tbe intereat 
and confidence of the princes snd people of India, and 
the cordial co-operation of tho Oovernment. It is gratify- 
rSg toeoo from tbecenetitutiODOf tbe proposed t/oirer- 
•■ty that tba promoters are fully alive to these needs, 
■hd it will be a privllogo and an hobour to the Hmdn 
Uaiversity to hsre H. A', the Viceroy a* its Clisncetlor, 
fu IbisconoectioD,! sm sure, you will all be very glad to 
Usrn that H. B. the Viceroy fasa very kindly authorised 
ne to express bis sympathy with our Hindu University 
movement snd his good wishes for its success. Before 
Concluding I would like to join in the appeal to tho pnn- 
ces sad people of India to subscribe liberally to tbe 
fund* of the University. It is encouraging to hoar thst 
Over Its 43 lakhs have already been sobscribed. 1 
hope that this amount will. to soon doubled and that 
before long a Bufficiout sum will be forthcoming to make 
Uie iliadu University not only self-supporting but tbe 
flrsteducational institution m Indio, fully equipped 
vsitb the most modern appliances and inspired by the 
calturn of tbe East. 
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neverlbeles* Ihib RsjpuUnacannot sUndeoUrtlj 
aloof from the modero world, and he ia making a 
determined, and not unsuccessful, attempt to bring 
the administration of the State into touch with 
Western ideas of progress without any undue 
sacrifice of Rajput traditions. He has been at 
great pains to stimulate the interest of his people 
In education, which is practically free in all the 
schools of the State, and the KoUh High School 
and the school founded specially for Rajput noHes 
owe a considerable debt to hia personal encourage 
ment. His Highness takes an equally keen interest 
in agriculture and industry, and especially in the 
reriral of the beautiful muslin industry for which 
Kotah has long been famed. He has welcomed 

the new Bombay Baroda Delhi lipe which paeans 

through Kotah. and which together with other 
local inilwaj developments, has begun to bmog 
KoUh into oucheloeer touch with the reel of 
India. The lofluence of the ruling Chief oakea 

iUell felt also in the personal relations which he 

,k, pounl. ol Ik* 

k;««ll ~t.U. tk. <i!T, Ik.r. ■'« 
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mouth of a narrow gorge; Bot its streets 
though broader are by no means less picturesque 
and if they present more frequent aigct 
of modern activities the romance of ancient 
times still linger about the latUced wind- 
ows of many a stately mansion and in the mys- 
terious courtyard of many a pillared temple. 

The differsnce between Kotah and Bundi is 
that there is a new Kotah springing up beeide 
thoold, whereas at Bundi there is nothing that 
impinges upon the inviolate supremacy of IheoW. 

Kapuithilft Concessions. 

A durbar was held in the Durbar hall, Kapur- 
Ibala prrsided over by Hia Highness the Maha- 
raja on the afternoon of the 30th December. IIis 
Highneaa announced cerUin coneeasioni, among 
them being that bencefcrth non official members 
of the Kaporthsla Mumeipslity will be eleet*1 by 
the people lostead of being nominated by the Bute 
as wM formerly the ease; that Kapurtbals eity 
will ebcrily be eupplied with pipe water, and limt 
«oeuUural baoki will shortly be opened In the 
Sale. Hu llighnres promleed liberal grtnU for 
ma* edoealion, and announced that the custom 
of“godain' or aupply of fual and Mdsr on the 

occesion of marriages and other fsetlvllies In the 
ruling family will be abolished. Mention may be 
made here In Ibis conoeclien that primary educa- 
bon has been free In the Bute since the occasion 
of the Tikki Sahib ’a marriage. 

The Uabarajn Holkar- 

The Maharaja HolWir of Indore waa formally 
iormted with loll ruling poware by tha Agent to 
the Governor Oeneral, Central India, on the Cth 
ineunt. In the letter of the Viceroy that was 
read out St the Durbar there la one Important 
p.,„ga Aa Ilia Hij-atys Secretary of State 

baa already informed you, you will be eipectod 
Cm a timalo eoniult the ItMident in Important 
mattere,and not to act contrary to bis ideic* 
withont further rtfo renceto my Aganl in Central 
India, eepecially in matters intoleing therereraal 
of the deeiaions of the Council of Regency.* Tbs 
young Maharaja was laUly in England and ttrj 
likely the SeersUry of Ktaln personally eonreyel 
Ibis adrict to him. 
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IHDUSTRiAL AND COMMERCIAL SECTION. 


German Swadeshism. 

• We are familiar with the all-Britiah 'Wcelc, 
wben all Britishers are expected to buy and sell 
only British goods. But Germenyi here as in all 
other things, is trying to outstrip England. A 
Florence pnper gives the follorving precepts from 
a German pamphlet recently published and circa* 
lated throughout the Empire to appeal to the 
(leadsfAi spirit of Oertnans and to induce them not 
to purchase imported goods ; — 

" In all expenses keep in mind the interests of 
your own compatriots. 

Never forget when you buy a foreign article 
your country is the poorer. 

Your money should profit no one but Oemaus. 

Never profane German factories by usiog foreign 
machinery. 

Never allow foreign eatables to bo served at 
your table. 

Write on German paper with a German pen, 
and use German blotting paper. 

German flour, German fruit, and German beer 
can alone give your boify true German energy. 

If you do not like German malt cofTee drink 
coffee from German colonics. 

Ifeeonly German clothea for your drees and 
German hate for your head. 

Let not foreign flattery distract yon from these 
precepts, and be firmly convinced, whatever others 
Say, that German products are the only ones 
worthy of citireas of the German FatberJand.* 

Beer, even though it be German, ought to be 
abjured by Germans as well as by all other peo* 
pies. Even eieaiifaMstit cannot make it a r^ht 
thing to indulge in alcoholic drinks orianareotice. 
Among the visible results of the svadeshi i[nrit in 
India is the establishment of some new cigarrette 
-factories. Should we vie with other nations in 
poisoning ourselves ? 


State Eeco^ition of Experts. 

The recognition which should be demanded for 
eDgfnoering manufacturers and other commercial 
leaders is not of the kind which seeks Court and 
other influential patronage for its own aake. The 
object in view is twofold — first to give our 
manafacturing industries the full benefit of State 
prestige; and, secondly, Co attract to manufaeCur- 
ing and commercial life the most highly educated 
members of tbe rising generation. 

As r^ards the first, one has only to turn to 
Germany fora clear and significant example. The 
German Emperor has sever contented himself 
with the bestowal of advice on manufacturers and 
merchants; be has made himself their active ally, 
and has given them the full benefit of his vigorous 
personality. There is an authentic story of a 
dinner to which be invited a number of leading 
manufacturers in order to bear their accounts of 
the conditions and prospects of business, ‘ Iho 
sooounts were not too cheerful, and after listen* 
ibg to all that bad to be said, be remarked, *'Wel], 
gentlemen, I see I ehall have to go travelling 
again.” On another and moro recent occasion he 
bad, as guests on board his yacht during a fort* 
night’s cruise, some promineat manufacturers as 
well as financiers and etatesmen. No great 
imagioaiioD is needed to suggest the subjects 
which they discussed. It is perfectly clear that 
when manufacturers are treated in this way they 
willfeel encouraged to embark on fresh enterprisoe 
with confidence and enthusiasm, 

Cectral £aok of India- 

Certain recent failures have proved to the 
public the inadvisability of having dealings with 
institatiocs the head office of which is not working 
beforo their eyes but away from them. This 
Bank will have its head office in Bombay and the 
ebarebolders and depositors will have the oppotu- 
nity of knowing the nature of business done by 
the Bank and tbe lines on which it works. 
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Uetal Cloth- 

A well known Eleberfeld firm have recenU; 
placed on the Oerman market an entirely new 
product, Renar yarn, as it is called, is composed 
of a core, made of any suitable medium, and by 
means of a special process this core is covered with 
a metallic coating with which it beconiea tho- 
roughly incorporate.!. All the lustrous metallic 
particles are so imbedded in the eiternal coat that 
they are protected from atmospherie and other 
extraneous influences, and are thus able to main- 
Uin their lustre for an indefimU period. An- 
other advantage that is claimed for it »a that it 

retains its colour and never gels black or oxidised. 
The yarn ia being produced in practically every 
original metallic colours known, gold, silvar, cop- 
per, etc , and there are many raodera ehades, 
•which are reninUeent of silk andmeUllicluatrous 
eomhinations The ysro can, as a matter of fact, 
be worked up with artificial silk. 

The Indiaa Bank. Limited. 

print elsewhere in this issue a halftone 
print of the flue Buildings of the Indian Bank 
Ltd , which it now owns an.l occupies. From the 
Balance Sheet and Profit andflOOO Account which 
we have perused we notice that the 'gioss profits 
of the Bank amount to Rs. 2,28,437, and that 
after meeting expenses a net profit of Rs. 92,265 
has been made Taking into account the amount 
brought forward according to the balance sbeet 

for the year 1910 as well asthe amounts of the 

ad inf'rim dividend for the halt year ended 30lh 
June 1911 and the Branch Preliminary cipooses 
written off, the Bink is able to show Rs. fil,383 
as now available for disbursement. Out of this 
amount a dividend of six per cent is proposed to 
be given now also; and the Reserve fund rawed, 

by adding Rs. 25,000 to it to IU_ 75,000. 
NVewisb the Bank a long and prosperous career. 


< AGRICULTURAL SECTIOR. 

Aericnltare In India- 

Dr. 11. U, Mann, the Principal of the Agri- 
cuUnn! College at Poona, addressed the Lingayit 
Conference at Poona, on the 29bh December, on 
tbe eubject of “ Indian Agriculture. ” In subst- 
ance be spoke aa follows.— 

It had often boeu said that the farmer in India 
vraa moat unwilling to learn anything new or to 
adopt anything improved. The epeaker did not 
believe that, for be was in eloee touch with tbe 
agrKoUunsts la that part of tbe country and 
knew better Tbe farmer first needed to be con- 
Tiaced that tbe new method was an improrement 
and, therefore, really and truly a profitable one 
to bin. Once convinced of tbit, bo fanner was 
more willing than the Todiao farmer to adopt 
pew methods. At this data and, within the 
speaker's knowledge, there were S, 000 European 
ploughe, of the European pattern in use fa tbe 
distnets reund about. Se knew that in 
cna aiogte village in the Sholapur distriet 
there were 100 eueb ploughs at work. Surely 
that did not show any nnwillingDoss on tbe part 
of tbe Indian fanner to adopt new ways and 
improved methods. 

The Indian farmer was handicapped owing to 
certain disadvantages under which he bad been 
labouring these many generations. (1) He bad no 
knowledge He must be educated and informed in 
his own work by giving him such information u 
wouldbabelpfuUofaim in carrying on his farming 
opentione. (3) Ha had no capital at his command. 
Such capital must be placed within reach by found- 
iogCo operative Credit Societies that would give 
bioamoneyat easy and reasonableterms of.ioterest 
P) tie was utteily ignorant of Weatern and more 
improved methods of farming. Send him to Agn 
cultural Schools and put him into touch with wbst 
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or recurriDg, of exp«D<liture incurred by Qovern* 
menl or by any public body in establishing rural 
tcbools of agriculture where the TernaruUr is the 
only, or the main, medium of inetrucUon; (&) 
giving grants in-aid of experiments conducted by 
Oovernmeut, or by any person with the approral 
of Oorernmeot, bariog for their object the intro- 
duction of improved methods of agriculture anit- 
able for use in the Presidency inclusive of Smd ; 
(e) giving grants-in-aid of experimeate conducted 
bf QarwBoiMt, &r by any peraoD mth the »p- 
proral of Government, having for their object the 
devising of new nr improved agricultural machi- 
nery for use in the Freudency inclusive of Sind. 

The Aims and Objects of the 
Agricultural Depirtocnt- 

Prof. UigginbotbaiB, hi. A , B Sc , nritee in 
the quarterly Bulletin of the agricultural 
Department i— 

A department of Agriculture is being added to 
the College in oider to increase ite all round 
belpfnlneasto India. Agriculture is the dominant 
industry of this land, and when one examinee 
carefully into its natural advantsgee ( 1) of cli- 
mate (crops will grow the whole year round), (2) 
of natural fertility of soil, (3) of moisture supply, 
one is driven to the belief that agriculture ml) 
remain the leading industry of India for a long 
timo to come. Farther, not only le agriculture 
the domioant industry of lodin but it ie the 
fundamental industry upon which all other indoe- 
triee are based. The wealth taken out of the first 
foot of tbe earth's surface exceeds by several bun- 
dred-fold sit tbe mineral wealth taken from greater 
depths. 

- One hundred years ago the methods of culti- 
vation in Great Britain and America were as 
crude as the methods in India to-day. Agricul- 
tural investigation is very modern end yet the 
little that has been found out has lifted the 
burden of drudgery from those farmers in Ameriew 


wk^ have followed in the wake of science and 
to day the agrieultural class of America is better 
olF than any ether large pert of the community. 

Now, if the adoption of ecientifie methods has 
brought about such great changes In the West, 
ought we to be afraid of trying them in the East T 
Many who know India well have said it is 
impoasihle to improve either methods or condi- 
tions. If this is so, than indeed is ludia in a sad 
Way, but experisDCB shows that in India progress 
ctn bo aada a tii» right toethod ci iBircdactieB 
is hit upon. 

The plan is to have a regular four year course 
in agriculture for Entrance passed men. This 
would lead to a degree in agriculture if the 
agneuitartl colleges are ever affiliated. So great , 
however ie the fear of students who are consider- 
log taking such a course that there will not be 
profitable employment, (hst at first students are 
not likely to come in great numbers to take the 
regular course. As our object la to help India 
through lie agriculture we are therefore preparing 
to oflkr speciti short courses to approved etudsnts 
in sucb eubjects ns market gardening, frait 
ciiUure, epecial crops, sugar-cane, cotton, oil seeds 
etc., and dairying So that if a man has land of 
his own cpecialfy adapted for growing ■ given 
product, in three or four months he may learn 
eomo few important principlos that shonld help 
him to get mors out of bis Und and at the same 
time to (isprera its product/ va capacity. 

Part the work will be to try out seeds, to 
teat varieties, to End euitable implements for use 
in India. That this work is of no small 'import- 
aoce may be gathered from the fact that the 
discovery of tbs fixation of the nitrogen of tbe 
air by legumes has been called tbe most impor- 
ant diaeovery and single addition to human 
dntrwdaj^ mob obrihg tfiie nihet'oent'6 centory. 
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LITERARY. 


Tns Kisa’s TASTE IS ROOKS. 

A bigl)ly IntercstiDg indication of the King’s 
versatile tastes io literature is afforded by the 
following list of looks included io the library 
which he took with him on his voyage to India in 
the “ Medina” : — 

Kssays and Iliographiee (Macaulay). 

Froude’e Short Studies. 

Bartasch of the Guard (Merriman). 

With Edged Tools (Merriman). 

Saturday Bridge (Dalton). 

I Twenty-one Days in lodia, 

Bulers of India (Thomson). 

The Heweomee (Thackeray). 

Feodennia (Thackeray). 

The Virginians (Thackeray). 

Rupert of Hentzm (Anthony Hope.) 
Shakespeare. 

British Dominion in India. 

Dombey and Son (Dickens), 

Bacon’s Essays. 

Chambers’ Biographical Dictionary. 

The Abbess of Vbye (Stanley Weyman). 
Lavengro (Borrgw). 

Romany Rje (Borrow). 

British India (R. W. G. Frazer). 

Kuma RoumeaUn (Daudet), 

Inquire Within. 

Warren Hastings (Tiotter). 

Life of Sir William Butler. 

Fdoiiliar Quotations. 

Concise Ozford Dictionary. 

Life of OUdstone (Morley). 

, Rampaits of Empire. 

The Happy Vaonera (Keble Howard). 

' Tbe Truth about Egypt (Alexander). 
Wordsworth’s Poems. 

Modem England (Justin McCarthy). 

II 


TRZ FIRST NEWSPAPER. 

Proud as the Western nationa are of being the 
pioneers of most inodarn inventions, there are 
many important things which we have to own to 
copying from the people of the Far Eut. 

The first newspaper, for instance, was Chinese. 
There have always been a number of spies and in* 
triguers hanging around the Chinese Court and 
many of these were In the habit of taking advan* 
tage of their position by publishing State Secrets. 
These they write upon posters, and carried round 
Pekin, receivi'ig bounties from the curious for 
doing so. The Government denounced this as 
“ an improper practice ” but allowed it to conti* 
nue, all the same, and one day it occurred to some 
smart Chinese, that more money might be made 
by printing copies, and selling them for so much 
apiece. The experiment was tried with great 
euccess, and hence the "Pekin Gazette” eama 
into being.— i'acco Ilfrald, ‘ < 

UftS. SAROJINI NAISU'S NEW BOOK. 

An interesting bonk in Mr. Heinemann’s list of 
fortlicoroiog works is a new volume of poems by 
Mrs. Sarojini Kaidu, ■ Bengali lady, who want to 
London about sixteen years ago, and spent some* 
time in study at Cambridge, Even then she was 
known for a poet who used the English language 
with a perfect command of touch and feeling, and 
noco theta, during the years of her married life in 
India, her mu<e has gathered in grace and delica- 
cy. “Tbe Biid of Time,” her new boob, will have 
an introduction by Mr. Edmund Gosse, who was 
the first critic to appreciate the promise of her 
youthful work. 

NEW BOOKS OV INDIA. 

Messrs Longmans announce a work, entitled * 
“IiidMn Shipping: A History of the Seaborne 
Trade aud Maritime Activity of the Indians from 
the Earliest Times," by Mr. R K. lilukherjee, 
Frolessor in Indian History in the E'ational 
Gonneilof Education, Bengal. Dr. B. N, Seal 
contributes an introductory note^ 
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Bumnow Ton cosncn. 

The Oevernment of Medne hitpe mued the 
following order 

The Govemnieut have directed that an attempt 
ahould be made to provide same educational facil- 
ities for long-term convicts on tho Itnea initiated 
in the epecial jaif for adolescente at Tanjora. The 
experiment will be confined in tbe first inatance 
, to three selected jails, |ii:, tbe Peaitentiarjr and 
the Central Jails at Rsjahmuodry and Oionanere 
In these jails, instruction will be given to any 
convict not over thirty years of age who ma) 
express tbs wish to be taught. Tbero vrili be two 
clsseav, one for literates sed tbe other lor ilJile- 
ntei, and the instruction will be confined tu 
reading, writing and arithmetic. While the 
scheme is still experimental an hour's lesson e day 
will be taken out of tbe hours of labour, and any 
convict who shows himself unlikely to profit from 
the Instruction will be deprived of the privilege 
Tescheis will, ae far as potsible, befurnishedfrom 
among the convicts themselves, but tbe lospector- 
Oeneral may appoint a acbooImssCer on Be. 20 in 
each of the three selected jails to supemee and 
take part in the teaching. 

Tbe Government have also directed that copiea 
of tba Bible, the Oita and tba Koran be placed 
in every jail library, together with a selection of 
books containing simple moral lessons and works 
on religion of a non-sectarian type, and every 
facility will be accorded the convicle to read 
them. 

EovcaTiotiai. nsrosus in saraii. 

Japan has ectereil upon what appears an im- 
porttnC Bcheios of educational reforoi She hat 
had for the last seventeen years a system of high 
achools, founded with the double purpose of giving 


technical education to tbe graduates of tbe middle 
schools and preparing them for the University 
course. But when tbe Tecbnical OolJegs Ordinaneo 
was enacted in 1903 technical education was 
transferrsd to various technics] colleges and the 
high schools became mere preparatory scfaools for 
students aspiring to taka courses in tbe Univer- 
Mties A grant part of the object for which the 
scboole ware founded was thus lost. By tbe caw 
echeme these schools are tu beincreased to twenty, 
and they will be used lor tba “ universallisatlon of 
higtier common education." At present tbere are 
700, to 1000 students on tbs roll of eacb ; under 
tbe nawachaoia lbs number will be liuited to 
480 The curricutun of the middle schools is 
left practically intact, and the arta of fencing . 
and )iu jiUu have been included. As toelcmsDUry 
•chools, the daily Mbool hours have been extended 
to fir, «od practical bualners IsMons bare bfcn 
indoded. Private middle eehoola and technical 
colleges are fairly numerous In Japnn, but many 
of tliCM Stand on a weak basis, 

TQK DURBaa BDCCitlOS OUKTS. 

The Hon. Mr. Q K Gnkhtle asked at a recent 
meetiog of tli« Viceroy's CouBcil ‘ Will tbs 
Oovemment be pleased to state wbotber the sum 
ot 60 lakbs for “ the promotion of truly popular 
education," announced by Hia Excellency the 
Ooretnor Geneiat on tbe day of the Coionatiou 
Durbar at Delhi, includes the present State ex- 
penditure on primary education oi is in addition 
to it , and whether tbe grant is an annual one or 
is only a non recurring allotmentl' 

Sir Uarcourt Butler replied : — ‘The eum of 
Rs 60 lakhs for the promotion of “truly popular 
education," announced hy His Excellency the 
Oovemor Geneial on tbe day of the Coronation 
Durbar at Orlhi wiiT be an rmperiaf grant in *<f' 
dition to tbe existing expenditure on primsry 
adoeation, and will be an annually recurring 
graut* 
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LEGAL. 

LCQAL BIOBTS OF TUB DOCTOR. 

A remarkable case, which will doubtless attract 
world-wide attention, is being heard in the courts 
o( Florida. It involves the oft-discussed question 
whether a person, who is sufTering the agonies of 
an insurable disease may be killed as an alterna- 
tive to a lingering death. All the parties princi- 
. pally concerned in the case belong to a sect known 
popularly as the " Shakers,” but the official title 
of which is the " United-Society of Believers in 
Cbrisrs Second Appe.aring.” They seem to be a 
sect with a high reputation for gentleness and 
gooif works, and focaffy the triafia regarded with 
the more astonishment as this is the first time 
for many years that a member of this community 
has been called upon to answer a criminal charge. 
The two persons charged are Brother QdletCs aod 
Sister Sears, both of whom have confessed to 
killing a sister named Marchsnt, by giving her 
two ounces of chloroform at her request. Sister- 
Maithant had long suQered from eoasiimption 
which fourweeks before her death became agonising. 
She frequently urged Gillette and Sears, who 
attended her to relieve her suffering by adminie- 
teriog anivstheCic, They persistently refused until 
August 20tb last, when she was seised with chills 
and a bad attack of hwmorrhsge and was in dread- 
ful agony. Gillette and Sears watched her in thie 
state for two days, and could not bear to pee her, 
euffering any longer. On August 22nd, therefore 
after prayers had been offered, chloroform was ad* 
ministered, and' Marcbant died. The news was 
sometime in reaching the authorities, but when 
the police began investigation Gillette and Sears 
immediately confessed. They are at present at 
liberty on bait, and it is, of course, improbable 
that any sevet'e'pesalty will be inflicted os them. 

, The popular wish is that they sould be acquit- 
^ : — SxiToct. 


ETitjurm: or the, bar. 

The following rulings of the Bar Oouncil as 
reported in the Lau' Journal and the Zavr Times 
will be of interest to membets of the legal profes- 
sion in this country : — 

(1) ff a Counsel knows, or has reason to believe, 
that he will be an important witness of fact in a 
ca%e about to be tried, be ought not to accept a 
Fotainer in the case. 

(2) If a Counsel neither knowing nor having 

rsasoD to believe that be is likely to be such 
witness accepts the rotaiaer, but at the opening 
or ftaj subsequent stage of the case before the 
evidence is concluded it becomes apparent that 
be is a witness on a material question of fact 
which is in issue, be ought not to continue to 
appear as Counsel unless in bis opinion he cannot 
retire from the case at that stage without jeopard- 
isibg the interest of bis own client. ' ' 

(3) If B Counsel knows, or has reason to believe, 
tb^t bis own professional conduct in matters out 
of which tbe ection arises is likely to be impugned 
in the case, be ought not to accept a retainer in 
euch action. 

(4) If a Counsel neither knows, nor bos reason 
to believe when he accepts the retainer, that bis 
profesMonal conduct in matters out of which the 
action arises is likely to be impugned in the case, 
but finds in the course of the case that it is so 
impngned he ought to adopt tbe same course of 
conduct as mentioned in (3). 

'(3) In either of the cases (2) and (4) above 
mentioned, there is no rule of professional ethics 
whidi debars a Counsel if he continues to act as 
Counsel in tbe case from going into the witness 
bo( and being cross.examined. 
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MBDICAL. 

T'BtUl.TUftE DEATHS UtOKO EDVC4TID ISDIilM. 

B(t Bihaifur LnU Baij Kotb, K«tire<I Jn<tge, 
Agr«, writes m foMowe 

' The recent death ot two of our important public 
uen, the lion. Mr. Krishnaswsmi Iyer <4 Madras 
and the Hon Rai Bahadur Lsla Ramamij Dyal 
of Meerut^ from diabetes, in the midst of their 
career of puhtie usefulness, has once more brought 
the question ol the comparatiTe longevity of our 
educated people to the front. At euggeeted by 
the Timu ^ India any medical man of reeeareb 
who would iureetigate the causei whereby edu- 
cated people die of diabetes would have deserved 
well of the country. Cholera, plague and fevere 
seea to eleioi as many victi'me from emongsl tfi« 

• educated claues as from the others. But the 
former are greater luSerera than the latter tiom 
coDiplainta like dyspepsia, cooslipatioo, pile*, 
diabetes and other Itidoey diseases, lung troubles 
ami DStvoua disoeders like paralyMs, Ac , and 
unless eometbing is done to mmionxe the evil, we 
ehsll be duly losing our best men at penode of 
life when they are becnmiog useful In the covntiy, 

1 am, therefore, desirous ol taking up the enquiry 
suggested by the Timei aj hdui, ebould tbe lead- 
ing medical practitioners in the country, both 
European and Xadiao, «s well as our men of light 
and leading help me with their views ou the 
following questions which 1 submit for public 
coneideratioQ. The conditions of no two parts of 
India are the ssine, and it is necessary to get the 
opinions ol tbe best informed men from overy 
part of the country. It would also be wrtl if 
those who ere suffering from diabetes and ttie 
other diseases mentieoed above would gireua tbe 
result of their experience aad point out tbe eausea 
by which these troubles were originally brought 
about, and what tends to increase or mitigate 
them. Tbe questions submitted are merhly 


f*o**UvB and such as a layman can think of. 
Should any others suggest themselves to modicil 
men, iiiay gjay lavor as •ritb thfir views upoo 
them^lan. Should wa receive sufficient data to 
SO opon I ahall publish the result in a popular 
form {rea from professional techni'ialities, fur 
public use, in eonsuICation with some of our 
medical friends like Major B. D. Bisu, I. M. S> 
(retired) of Allabbad who has already given much 
attention Co Che tceatmeiiC of diabetes by mesos 
of mii'ubla diet. 

0) What are the most prevalent disessee 
amongst our men of education from which-otbere 
not 80 {highly educated are comparatively free! 
(2) le their power of resisting disease as good as 
that of the others t (3) Are eaieplahts hks 
AiahMa^ laagt/valfias, psntljvie, oamotca astoogti 
the educated ctassea of your part of tbe country I 
(4) Dj they claim many victims and generally at 
wbet Periods of hie sad which of ibea claim tbe 
mnetl (S) Wbet eonditionscl life tstiJ to fiW 
these diseases and what tha contrary I (6) Are 
soy psiticular cleues of food and drink or 
particular preparatioas tbeieof reepoosibla for 
these camplaiDlst yf) How far haa the lystsm 
of early marriagss and the consequent Ices of 
vitality to do with it I 

Tbe matter is of vital importsnre as aSectiog 
our weU.tjeing as a nation, and I hope all classes 
ol medical practitioners as well as all our leading 
men and newspapers Will hiodCy help the 
ecquiiy. 

Braiii etorms have been investigated Ircin the 
medtcal point of view by Dr. Maurice de Fleury. 

Bie view ie that every time we become engry our 
vitality ohrinki ao much in proportion for every 
cuthuevt. After even euppreteed bad temper our 
vitality becomes lees and Ue*, until finally nothieg 
is Mt. iJe goes even further,, for he believe* 
ttat ea^b bout of anger, each rush of evil pal- 
m<^, ouig off a certain portion of the life we ebould 
jt had not happened. 
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SCIENCE. 


A mstiKavisasa scresrrsr. 

The death cf so eminent a scientist as Sir 
Joseph Hooker deserves more than pa.<t3tng men- 
tion, even amid the stir of great events in India. 
Sir Joseph had rendered valuable ttientihc 
services to India, as the award of the O. 0 S. I. 
to 1897 indicated. He was the son of Sir 
William Jackson Hooker, Director of the Kew 
Gardens, and was horn in 1817, He entered the 
Bofal Kav}' as a naval surgeon and firat cams 
into prominence in the scientific world by his 
observations as naturalist attached to the Roes 
Antarctic expedition in H. 51. S. Krebus, 

43. His researches into the flora of tiie Southern 
Seas were epoch-making. Sir Joseph Hooker 
made many other journeys, on which he earned 
out remarkable researches as geographer, botanist 
aoiinaturslist travelliog in the Himalayas, East- 
ern Bengal, the Khasia Mountains, Syria and 
Taleatine, Morocco and the Greater Aitas, and 
the BockiiM and California. During hU travels 
in the HimaU/iS be waa detained in prison for 
aometims-by the Baja of Sikkim. Ue was an 
early friend and supporter of the great Darwin 
and was the author of many atandard works on 
botany, including “ The Flora of British India.” 

FQOTOOKArBY. 

Recent years have witnessed many Improve- 
ments and new discoveries in the acience of photo- 
grapay in matural colours. AH methods of direct 

Colour photography and printing assume that all 

tints are the result of a combination of three pri- 
mary cotoi'rs— red, blue, and green. In the auto- 
chrome plate of the Brothers Lumiere, of Lyons, 
this principle has been adopted in a most Ingeni- 
ous manner. The three plates that hare been 
employed by previous inventors are Ingenionaly 
combined on one plate, so that but one exposure 
is required. The sensitive film of the ButoebroBO 


is coated on glass previously prepared with a very 
thin layer of transparent starch grains. These 
tiny starch grains, through which the image pas- 
ses to reach the sensitive film.ere dyed, some blue- 
violet, soma green, and some orange-red, and are 
well mixed before applying to the glass. The 
action of the screen is to split up the image into 
primary complementary colours. After the nega- 
tive is developed it is reversed by chemical action 
intoa positive, and the tiny spots of colour which 
originally formed the colour fitter now supply the 
actual colours for the picture, while the’ positive 
when viewed by transmitted ligbtbscomee an exact 
colour rendering of the original scene. A fine 
example of the work that can be produced by this 
method was recently published by “ The Graphic,” 
tc which we are indebted for the details of. the 
process. > . 

rnONS VOTANCE. , 

Id an interesting Utile book by Mr. Vincent H. 
Turvoy, entitled ” The Beginnings of Seership,” a 
new word is coined — "Phone-voyanee" that islong- 
distance clairvoyance, in which physical contact is 
obtained by means of the telephone. 5Ir. Turvey 
tells the following story of his strange clairvoyant 
gifts: One day Mr. Pontifex, a friend of his, 
rang him up and said ; “ 1 have some friends 
here; do you think you could see anything 
for them ?” As a general rule, Mr. Turvey is 
unable to "see" things at request, but this 
occasioned the solution of historical problems. He 
tofd Air. Pontifex that he could Bee a "spirit” 
which name for a tall lady in black. “This, the 
reader will note," eays the author, “ is a descrip- 
tion in itself, for I was not told that a lady was 
there at all.” The lady in black who was with 
Mr, Pontifex thereupon came to tbo telephone, 
and the author gave her the description of the 
"spirit ” form of a young man who was killed 
in the South African war. 


no 
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POLITfCAL. 


INDli's IVTtBEST IN PERSU's TKOOBLKS. 

‘There can indeed be no qaeebion u to ita be- 
ing most deeireble from the point of view of the 
defence of India that tbe itat'xi ^uo ihouM be 
maintained in the Shab'e doniioione The princi- 
ple of tbe Cufier State fulfils Indian strategical 
. requirements best, and it ii most desirable in con 
sequence that Persia ehall remain an inlependeDt 
monarchy,’ So writes a military eorrespoadcnt 
of tbe ilanehutsr Guradian. 


The writer has observed, ' experience proves 
that when tbe troops of a powsrful nation 
ones overrun the territory of a weak and semi- 
civilised one it is apt to prove difficult (o Uke 
tbosetroopa away again, even with every wish 
to do a0| and experience, moreover, proves that 
such a aituatioB not uofrsquently providM ax- 
callsnt excuses for recaatning in posseesioo.' He 
ooDtIiluee 




1 they hi 


ong way from the baok* of the 
in Yesd to Sukkur la foUy twKO 


in oppoiiog camps' Tbe feasibility o( a Roaaian attack 
upon India may again become a eourca ol gcaae pis- 

occupation to our itateimen — u.— -tk- 

baarl of Feraii is a long < 

Indus Thsdiatance from Yi 
as great as la the diatanes from the naaraat point of 
Russian Xurkettan to Attock But auppoamg tbe 
Sntiah Ra] to be oocd extaoded waalwarda so a# to In- 
cluda not only BsluehiataD but also tbs countrj reach- 
ing to Ebiras and Buahiie, and auppoamg a war tbero- 
». k-.-u — t batneen ouraelTCa and the great 


backaastwards, ai 


re, then a defeat of Anglo Wiaa forces 


oat diaaatroua moral 
„ back o( one army 
ily graialy imperil our 

jTttthrow of cur troop* 

idared lilirly by tbe fact t)wt 
satra of war ought to be very 




posjtiea la ffiudastic. Tbt 
would, tnoraover, be — 
the eooditiona in tbe 
farourabla to Ruiiia 

Tbe J)aily Jfeuia, enlarging upon the eaino 
Mpert of tbe case, baa pointed out that Russia’s 
occupation of Korthero Persia will create tbe 
gravest strategical situation in tbe history of the 
Empire It will give India, for the first time, m 


toog land frontier with a first-ciass military 
Power, indeed, with two first-class military 
Powers — Russia and Turkey. It will turn tbe 
dank of India, sod enable Kussis, whenever ahe 
feels eo incItoBiJ, to fight out the battle for India 
lo tbe plains of Persia. It will in a military sense, 
wipe oat AfgbsnisCao, tbe Himalayas, and Che 
deserts of Baluchistan as bulwarks of India. It 


will create in etfect an Anglo-Kitssian frontier 
connected by a relatively shorC and direct railway 
with Moscow. 

There te one other matter which calls for notice. 


Tbeepeciel correapoudeat ot tb«J)ai/y 
has observed in atelegram of December 1, that tbs 
Aoglo-KusaiaQ Agresment, which is now having 
such embarrassjog (onesquencee for Orest 
Britain, has never been regarded in India except 
as a blunder. 


'It will be difficult to periuade tbs “batiTSl'' that 
aiseot ts tns Ruiiiao aggruiion was set lolstded from 
tbs drsl. aod pan of a pr«-eeBv*>vsd policy baviog parti- 
tioaaaiMeea. But Uiii aapeek of lbs matUc will ael 
ob«ck ladiaoi, oxcipt tboM wboio profMiion it ii to be 
sbockod by enrytbieg wo .do. A display of nililarv 
atrvagUi 10 novsr wbojiy uopleaiiog lo to* Aiiatio.' 

Weareaaksd, tbaietnra, to balisva that tbs 


religious aspscl ii 
*Oflale graduif i 
from Uahoiscdao Jai 

gCMVODCO %0 tlOllSDI 
cvllsgaii 


much more serious : 
telsdon of ilabofoeifan sutbonty 
d« hai became a loiirce of perpstuil 
i.andthi whole Shu commuoUy 
ha only ladepeo- 


trom tbs Indian point of view this is declarsd 
tobemucbthamoit important side of the'aSair, 
Itisa Tarydogmatio Btatement audit staods in 
need of mucii qualification. The Mahomedans num- 


berooefiftbof tbs populationof British India 
and tbe proportion to tbe population varies from 
24 percent. ID the United Provinces to per 
cent, in the Punjab. But the Moslems in India and 
Turkey belong almost entirely to tbe Sunni or 
Traditional school of Islam. In Persia and Afghaoi- 
etan the Sbia sect preponderate and we question 
whsUisr there is any mors real religious agree- 
ment between tbe two divisions than tbsreis 
between Catholic and Protestant in CbrUtianity.— 
/edit. 
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GENERAL. 

BECRCrrUEST TO THE PBOTISCIAL SERVICE. 

At a recent meeting of the Viceroy’s Council, 
the Hon. Mr. Subba Rao asked ' With re- 
ference to the reply given by the Hon. the 
Homo Member to a question asked by me on the 
22nd September last on the subject of the recruit- 
ment for the executive branch of the Provincial 
Service, will the Government he pleased to say 
whether they are now in a position to supply the 
information there requested ?' 

' Sir ArchdaleEarlereplied The necessary in- 
formation has been obtained from the local Oovcm- 
ments and a statement ie laid on the table, which 
answers the first part of the question asked by the 

hon, member on the 22nd September, I9!l. As 

regards the second part of the question, the 
ho*, member is informed that the only province 
where the executive branch of the provincial 
service is filled exclusively bv promotion from 
the subordioftte service ie Pritish Balurhistan, 
.and the reasons why such a course U adopted 
tte — (1) that the residents of Baluchistan are 
not yet fitted for the work of an extra Assistant 
Commissioner without considerable prahmioary 
tmiLing in eubordinate posts; and (2) that the _ 
rwidenta of other provinces can only obtain know- 
ledge of the special conditions of BaluehisUn by 
working in the subordinate posta.’ 
c POLICE TORTURE IS ISDIA. 

Mr. MacCallum Scott asked too Undersecre- 
tary of SUte for India: How many people have 
been tortured to death by the police in India or 
- have died within a month of being tortured by the 
poHcosince Jan. 1, 1906; and how many mem- 
bers of the police foice have been convicted of 
murder in connection with these deaths. 

Mr. Montagu : No doubt, unintentionalty, the 
terms of tbia question differ in detail from tho«e 
of the question put by my hon. fiicnd on Oct. 3I_ 


and Nov. 14, and postponed in order that inquiry 
might be made of the Government of India. I am 
now in possession of the information then asked for 
and trust that it will meet the purpose of my hon. 
friend. During the last six years there have been in 
the whole of British India fifty-seven cases in which 
policemen were convicted of ill-treating prisoners 
or witnesses. In six cases the ill-treatment occurred 
while the prisoners were remitted to police custody. 
In ileventeen esses death ensued. The Government 
of India are consultingthe local Governments and 
tho highest judicial authorities on the questions of 
the remission of prisoners to police custody and 
the ndmission as evidence of confessions^ made 
before trial. 

MOSLEU POLICT. 

An important Moslem meeting was held in 
Calcutta on December 26tb to consider the present 
poeition and determioe the future policy of the 
Mussalmans. The Hon. NawabSalyM Mohammad 
Sahib Bahadur of Madras presided. Letters and 
telegrams expressive ' of their views from Sir 
Ibrahim Bahimtoota (Bombay), the Hon. Mian 
Mohammad Bhafi (Lahore), the Hon. Nawab 
Nawabali Cboudhri (Dacca), the Hon, Khan 
Bahadur Sharfraz Husain Khan (Patna), the 
Hon. Sjed Mohammad Fakhruddin (Bankipore) 
and others were read by the convener, the Uon. 
Dr. Suhrawardy, who urged an immediate change 
of policy and a rapproachement with the Hindu 
community. After prolonged discussion the 
following resolution proposed by the Hon. Mauivi 
Abdul Majid of Sylbet, seconded by Aga Moidul 
lelam and aupported by the Hon. Mr..AriffaDd 
Mauivi Wahid Husain was adopted That this 
meeting is ofopinton that the time has'eomefor the 
Mussalmans to change their policy towards other 
communitie*. but, considering tho importance of 
the question, it is desirable that the line of policy 
to be adopted should be determined after further 
deliberation. 
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PERSONAL. 

LiU UAXS B»‘a BESIQSiTIOX. 
Ths/oJlowing is the ofBcia] topy of the reeigne 
tioa tendered by Lei* H»ne Rej, BA, the 
Honorary Principal of the D A V. Co1le|>e, 
Lahore, and sent to Rai Bahadur L Lai Chan,), 
M. A , President of the D A. V College Manag- 
ing Committee, through Uakhshi Teh Chand, 
M. A , the Secretary of the Committee 

My dear Ra{ Bahadur, — It was in 1685, after 
I had graduated, that I wrote to your Committee 
offering my aerricea to the D A. 'V College aa 
an Honorary membe* of its staff &ty brother and 
nyaelf felt at the tine that in addition to the 
beat effort! that were being put forth to raiee a 
fitting memorial (o Shri Swarei D^yat and Sarae- 
wati, the greatest ssge of modern ttmea, eome- 
thing mote wm needed to further the cause which 
all of ua had «o aueb at heart Wjtb this feel- 
ing I decided to devote my iest to the D. A. V. 
College and for its suocess. You and your Com- 
mittee were kind enough to sccept my offer end 
appoint me first as the Bead Master and later on 
B3 the Principal of this aacred institution 

The institution was opened on the 1st June, 
1886, It had a small beginning but bytbe grace of 
God it DOW occupies a unique posi'ion among the 
educational institutions of thie country. Nnmeri- 
cally it is the biggest fnstitutiou in the prorroce, 
comprisiog 1,465 students in the School Depait- 
Dient, 681 in the Arts College, 135 in the Engi- 
neering Department, 75 in the Vedic and 
Ayurvedic Departments, and 25 in the tulonng 
class. Not only in numbers but in educational 
efficiency also tbe D. A V, College and School 
have held their own in competition with tbe fore- 
most institutions of the land. 

1 Tbe Arya Sams j hat, of course, greatly benefited 
by the mental and morel refoarrej ttbicb tha 


College has ilwaye placed at its disposal while 
tbe influence it has eierciaed on the* pnWe life 
of the province cannot be ignored, 

The institution completed the 23tb year of its 
exiataoee on the 30th May, 1911. The 25 years 
of my eervice to the College also ezpirod on the 
eatna date. In obedience to tbe vow 1 took in 
1885 I have served with my whole heart and 
might the great Master through whom I received 
the light of Yedic Truth 

Sir, It IS very painful for me to break asunder 
the tiea which have bound raa to this aacred 
inatitutioD, but this must be done. 

TDC URL or CBCWS, 

The Hon Babu Bbupendranath Bwu, on be- 
half «f certain llmdu and Mebomedan nobtemin 
end geetlemen of West and East Bengal, request- 
ed permission to wait in deputation on the Eigbl • 
nosi. the Keerctsry of State for India to offer him 
their reepectful welcome to tbe province and con- 
gratulations OP tho aennuncament of tbs Itoyil 
beoiia Ho has recieved the following reply from 
Ur Luces, his lordship’s private secretary 
"Hie Lordship desires ms to eay that while he 
much appreciated the kind senUroenta of yourself 
and the gentlemen who are acting with you in 
proposingto wait upon him in deputation, and to ^ 
praseot an ailifres* of w»|come to the Province be 
regrets that he mual decline the honour you pro- 
pose for him. In so deciding he le acting m 
conformity with the practice he has consistently 
maintained throughout hiastay in India in attend- 
•nca on Kis Impel !al Majesty, of receiving no 
depntahona upon public matters He deeires me 
none the lass to express his.eincere thanks to 
yourself and your eBSOciatea." 
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LAU BANS raj's nESIQSATIOK. 

The following is the official copy of the reeign* 
tioQ tendered by Lala Efam Hsj, A • the 
Honorary Principal of the D A V College, 
Lahore, and sent to Rai Bahadur L Lai Chani), 
Sf. A , PreeiJent of the D. A. V College Uaoag- 
ing Committee, through llakhehi Tek Chand, 
M. A , the Secretary of the Committee — 

My dear Bai Bahadur, — It was in 1885, after 
I hid graduated, that I wrote to your Committee 
offaring my services to the D A. V. College ae 
an Honorary member of iU staff. My brother end 
tuyaeU felt at the time that in addition to the 
beet efforts that were being put forth to raise » 
fitting memorial to ShnSwami Dayarand Saraa* 
watl, the greatett sage of modem time*, eoaie- 
thing more was needed to further the cause which 
all of ua had so much at heart. Wi^b this feel 
leg I dscHsd to devote my best to the D A. V. 
College and for its euceees. You and your Cone 
mlttee were kind enough to eecept my offer end 
appoint me firat aa the Bead-Maater and later on 
as the Principal of this aacred institution 

The institution was opened on tfao Ist June, 
1886, Ithsd a email beginning but bytbe grace of 
God it now occupies a unique poai'ion among the 
educational Inetitutiona of this country, Nnmeri- 
cally it is the biggest inatitution in the province, 
comprising 1,465 students in the School Depart- 
Dieot, 681 in the Arts College, 125 in the Engi 
ceeriog Department, 75 in the Vedie and 
Ayurvedic Departments, and 25 in the tailoring 
class. Hot only in numbere but in educational 
efficiency also the D. A. V. College and School 
have held their own in competition with tha fore- 
most iostitutioss ol the land. 

I The Arya Sams j has, of course, greatly benefited 
by the mental and moral resourced which th« 


Coll^ bis always placed at its disposa 
the influence it bss exercised on thee pul 
of the province cannot be ignored. 

The institution completed the 2Sth yeat 
existence on the 30th May, 1011. The 25 
of my sdrvicH Cu the College also expi'rod 
Bvina date In obedience to thevuwl t 
1885 Z have served with my whole hea 
might tba great Master through whom 1 re- 
tha light of Vedie Truth 

Sip, it IS vary painful for me to break tS' 
tha tiea which hava bound ma to this < 
institution, but this must bs done. 

e a a a i 

rns RABL or csiwe. 

The Hon Babu Bbupsndranatb BasUt on 
bait of certain Hindu and Mabomsdan nobli 
and gentlemen of West and East Bengal, req< 
ad paruissien to wait in deputation on the F 
IZon tba Secretary of State for India to offer 
their respectful welcome to the provinet and 
grwtulations on the announcement of the R 
boona Ho has rscieved the following reply f 
Mr Lucas, hia lordsbip’a private aecretar) 
“Ilia Lordship desiree me to say that while 
iDucI) appreciated the kind sentiments of youi 
and tha gentlemen who are acting with you 
propo^ngto wait upon him in deputation, ant 
preavot an addreaa of walcome to the Provircr 
regrets that be mutt dpclina the honour you j 
pose for him. In so deciding he ie actiog 
conformity with the practice he has consietei 
maintained throughout hisetay in India in stte 
aocaontlia luipeiial Majesty, of receiring 
deputations upon public matters Ue desires 
nona the lees to express hia, sincere thanks 
yaomelf and your associates.” 
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THE W&TCHWQRD QF HOPE. 

BY 

THE HON. MR. JUSTICE SHAH DIN. 

The recent visit ofTheir Imperial Majesties, 
the King-Emperor and the Queen-Empress, 
(o our shores has opened a nev chapter in the 
history of the relations between England and 
her Eastern Dependency; and in view «f the 
great administrative changes in this country 
which hare synchronised with that visit, it is 
not too mach to say that the political eiolution 
of the Indian races has entered upon a new 
phase. Beneath the magnificent pageants, 
processions and cavalcades, which have marked 
the royal progress from Bombay to Calcutta, 
and the intense enthusiasm and spontaneous 
manifestations of loyalty with which all classes 
of Their Imperial Majesties’ subjects have 
throughout the land received them, there lies a 
deeper meaning. A great Western nation cons- 
cious of her pround privileges and alive to her 
heavy responsibilities, has extended across the 
sens her right hand of political comradeship 
to an Eastern people in the sacred person of a 
common Sovereign to whom both o«’e un- 
questioning allegiance; and the latter has 
grasped the kindly hand with o warmth of. 
feeling which affords but faint indication of 
inexpressible gratitude. The East and tbe 
West have at last met on. on occasion of 
unparalleled significance, — unparalleled both 
for its profound solemnity in the present and 
also for its potential value in the sum-total of 
the progress of humanity in the future. 

'The Royal visit has set the seal on the 
recognitiou of India as an integral 
of the British Empire which holds one of 


the masterkeya to its stability and strength, 
and has drawn closer together the bonds of 
union between two great sections of tbe human 
race representing, in an especial sense, the old 
civilisation and the new. It has given us the 
most practical proof of the deep personal 
interest which His Imperial Majesty and His 
Consort take in this country and has conveyed 
to us in a most befitting manner the good 
wishes of tbe great English people for our con- 
tinued progress and prosperity. It bits enabled 
us to realize more fully than ever the chasten- 
ing effect which, the presence of a just and 
sympathetic monarch, animated by tbe highest 
sense of duty towards those committed to bis 
charge, produces upon his subjects in the East, 
It has proved, os perhaps no other event could 
have proved, that the value of the connection 
between England and India as one of real 
advantage to both is being increasingly appre- 
ciated ; it has helped to quicken the sense of 
self-respect in a race of ancient lineage and 
hoary traditions ; ^and it bids fair to prove 
the starling point of a vigorous growth of the 
hody politic under the influence of n healthy 
environment. 

The great British people, who represent the 
most stable e?cment.sof enlightened and progres- 
sive democracy in the twentieth century, have 
through their august King sent to their feJlow- 
aubjecta in the Eastern Hemisphere a message 
of high hope and continued advancement, 
breathing in every word and line a spirit of 
large-hearted catholicity and of a sincere 
solicitude for their well-being. That message 
was nowhere better expressed or more grace- 
fully delivered than in the ever-memorable 
speech which His Imperial Jlajesly the King- 
^Emperor made in Calcutta on the eve of his 
'departure from that city ; and the words of 
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which ore still tCTerberating througlioat this 
country 

“Six years ago I sent fiom England tn 
India a me'snge of sj'mpathy. To-dny, in 
India, I gire to India the watchword of hope. 
On every side I see the signs and stimnga of 
new life. Education has given you hop*, and 
through better and higher education yon will 
build up higher and belter hopes 

“ It is my wish that there may be epread 
over the land a network of schools end ooUegeR, 
from which will go forth loyal and manly and 
useful citizens able to hold their own m industry 
and agriculture and nil the vocations in life; and 
it is my wish, too, that the homes of my Indian 
subjects may be brightened and their labour 
sweetened by the spread of knowledge with all 
that follows in its tram, ahigh level of thought, 
of comfort and of health It n through ^u* 
cation that my wish will be fuISIled, nod the 
cause of educatioa in India will ever be very 
close to my heart.” 

In delivering bis parting " message ofloving 
farewell to the Indian Empire” at Bombay, 
ilia Imperial JInjesty atrack a note of profound 
wisdom that will appeal with evefincreasiog 
effect, as years roll on, to all true hearts id 
this eouDfryi — 

■' It is a matter of intense satisfaction to 
me to realize how ail classes and creeds 
have joined together in the welcome which 
has been so universally accorded to ns. Is 
it not possible that the same unity nod 
concord may for the future govern the daily 
relations of your private life 7 The attain- 
mentof thiawould indeed be to wsabapjiyont- 
come of our visit to India.” 

I.et us hope that the profound lesson cooreyed 
in the above words ulterrd with a arfemn 
purpose on a solemn occasion will ever be en- 
shrined in the heart of modern India. If “ the 
signs and stirrings of res’ life” vi«ibleonBll 
sides ate accompanied by '* unify and concord” 
in the daily relations of our private life, the 
watchword of “hope” given to ns by our 
great Sovereign may yet be employed towards 
the attainment of a high aim, and India may 
soon be enabled to occupy a not unworthy 
place in the glorious British Empire. 


THE ROUL VISIT AND ITS RESULTS. , 

BY 

THE nOH, KAO DAHADUR R. N. MUDHOLEAK. 


Now that the visit of Their Imperial Majes- 
ties the King-Emperor and Queen-Empress to 
India lias draw n to a termination and they are 
ou English soil, it would not be inappro- 
priate to take stock of the results it has achiev- 
ed and of the benefits it has conferred, and 
to make a forecast of the infiuence which that 
visit and the incidents connected with it would 
exercise on the policy of the British Govern- 
ment end the attitude of the British public 
towards India on the one hand, and on the 
sentiments and feelings of the princes and 
people of India toasrds that Government and 
that nation on the other. The event was 
an unprecedented one in the annals alike of 
England and India. Never before bad n British 
Sovereign left the United Kingdom to visit 
any of its numerous colonies aod dependencies. 
Nor bad any foreign potentate exercising 
sway over any part of India ever before gone 
aod mixed mnongst his people. Their Majes* 
ties too came amongst ns at a time whea the 
spirit of lawlessness and crime which had seized 
some misguided and thoughtless persons was 
believed to be still exercising its baneful in- 
fluence. And though it is unquestionable 
that the vast bulk of the classes and the mosses 
are actuated by genuine loyalty the anxiety 
was not quite absent it there may not be a sud- 
den recrudescence of the miscreant deeds of 
the few mad. It was only natural that a tour 
planned and carried out under such circum- 
stances should be followed with deep interest in 
every part of the British Empire. But no- 
where so much as in India and England has iU 
happy and Buccer«ful termination which has 
eiceeded the expectations of the most sanguioe 
naturally brought to the forefront the main 
questions 'what is the cause of this success,’ 
‘what are the lessons taught by it.’ 

TlTien the announcement nas mad* in 
March last, by H. E. the Viceroy in the Imperi.sl 
Legislative Council t>iat His Majesty the King- 
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Emperor had decided to come oat to India with 
Her Majesty the Queen-Empress to announce 
in person to his loving and faithful snbjects the 
solemnities of his Coronation, it was bailed 
with pjBans of delight by the Indian people, 
and the Indian press. The King-Emperor’s 
decision was approved by some English jonrnals 
on the ground that its spectacular accomplish- 
ments would strike the imagination and touch 
the hearts of the Indians, who, it was said, 
love nothing so much as a show. A more 
superficial view, uncomplimentary alike to 
British rule or to the Indian people, cannot 
be conceived. The Indians have no greater 
love for pageants than Englishmen, and though 
.idle curiosity and the desire to enjoy fun may 
• attjact individuals for a day to witness 
shows and cavalcades, no sober and responsible 
person would have cared to waste his time and 
money for the purpose of witnessing vain and 
empty pageants or would have refrained from 
entering bis protest against the expenditure of 
poblic funds by teus and hundreds of lakbs on 
them. To the Indiau mind the visit of the King- 
Emperor has a deeper and a more solemn meao- 
ing and a greater value than the mere gmtificn* 
tlou of the eye. To the Hiodu the king is 
the embodiment of the Divinity. He is Vishnu 
in the form of man. N\'hatever the foults, 
foibles, and failures of an individual ruler, “ the 
King ” amongst - us — os in the theory of the 
British constitution — “can do no wrong.” 
Amongst the Mahomedans too equally strong 
and abiding is tbe veneration for King'^bip. 
For generations past the people of British India 
could get no occasion for the gratification of a 
Bentiment which was of the nature of a sptritusl 
craving, - Those who witnessed tbe scenes of 
pleasure and enthusiasm loused tbe visits of 
the Duke of Edinburgh in 1872, of His late 
Majesty King-Emperor Edward VII as Prince 
of Wales in 1875, Their Majesties the present 
King-Emperor and the Queen-Empress as 
Prince and Princess of Wales in 1905; those 
who have seen what reverential and afiTectionate 
greetings exceeding any given to Viceroys and 
Governors were accorded by the practical and 
matter of fact Mahratta and the shrewd and 
businesslike Gnjarathi to the Duke of Cbn- 


nangbt, a mere Commander-in-Cbief though 
he wtts, because he was the son of tbe Queen, 
will have some conception of the Hindu idea 
of the divinity which hedgeth a King. Failing 
the Sovereign, tbe Indian heart poured itself 
out to the Sovereign’s son whenever it could 
have him. Intense therefore was the satisfac- 
tion of the country at the announcement that 
the King and the Queen themselves were 
coining out to India, 

Another reason for the popular delight was 
that alive as tbe Indians are to the manifold 
blessings of peace, order, justice, education, 
and the various amenities of civilized life which 
the British connection has given to India, it is 
to the three great Sovereigns w’ho have occu- 
pied the British throne during the last sixty 
years that the giatitnde of the people goes 
for such political privileges as theyha\e ac- 
quired. Tbe Proclamation of 1858 is aptly 
regarded as tbe Magna Charta of India. 
The pronouncement against the colour bar 
made by tbe Act of 1833 received therein 
not a mere confirmation but a vitality and a 
reality, it bad foiled to secure till then. It 
was therein that the Indians for the first time 
received tbe message of the “ Promised Land^ ' 
And though the equality before Law and the 
equality of opportunity to all vouchsafed there- 
in have not been fully realised as yet, it would be 
wrong to deny the great progress made in that 
direction. The Proclamation of 1908 is as great 
a heritage as that of 1856. It is well known 
that in the drawing up of both these Proclama- 
tions the two august Sovereigns from whom 
they emanated had no small share. Keeping 
strictly within the bounds of the constitution 
Queen-Empress Victoria and King-Emperor 
inward VII exercised potent influence over 
the shaping of the policy and administrative 
measures of their successive miqfstera and 
especinUy those in regard to In dia.* The 

To the introdaclion and development o{ the eiectire 
pnneifite&nitin tlioMaoicipolond Kuril Boirds ind liter 
on in the Leg'Slitire Cooacils, the inerriie in tbe num- 
ber! of tfaeie etectire members, the eipiniion ofthefr 
tonetieas, tbe extension o( their luthorit; greit viluo is 
jnstlr ittiched b; edacited, ije, even b; tineducit^ 
IndiiDs. With ill these measures for libcrsliiing the 
IndiBD idministritiOD the nime of tbo good old Queen 
and of her e<jaiU7 food son ire issociited m they 
penoniUy took • keen interest in their promulfition, 
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Irdion’i NfUfration the rffore /or hw So>wlgn 
incnlcaW by hit rdif’ion nnrl con6nn^ 
by tradition and liabit hnd rrc«i\«il 
ttimulm and sUrngth in the cn^e of the 
Koyal b'amily of KngUad by the part «hicb 
the occupants of the Throne have dann;; the 
last sixty years taken in ratting the eialu* and 
ameliorating the coodilton of the Indian 
l)eople. 

To the*<e preilisposing causes which would 
under any circumstances ha\e secured a warm 
welcome from the Indians to a grandson of 
Queen-Empress fictona and son of K'lng- 
Emi>eror Edward VII, there was added fortu- 
nately a further cause due to the fjersonal 
merits of the King-Emperor himself His 
shit six years ago as Prince of Wales had esen 
while he was still touring created a most 
favourable Impression about the goodness of 
bis heart and the kindliness of bis feelings to- 
wards theludiant, which was developed into 
ftbidlng resjiect, regard and esteem by the 
remarkable ijieech deliiered at (iuildh&ll in 
which he pleaded for sympathy being made 
the Iceynote of England's refatiooi with India. 
It Is a well known fact that the exhortation 
nod the example of the Heir to the Throne 
helped in no small measure the i>oticy of con- 
ciliation and reform whichl-ordMorleyand f,ord 
Mintowere striiing to carry out. On tbelop 
of these came the Koyal assurances after acces- 
sion to the throne, the visible improvement in 
the tone towards Indians of the truculent 
eetlions of the self-governing colonies and the 
relaxation of repressive measures in India. 

Again, though the visit to India wea not 
regarded with favour byaseclion ofthc Cabinet 
it was His Jlajesty’s firm stand that enabled 
it to be undertaken. A long and tedious 
voyage, a still longer and fatiguing overland 
journey, a round of exacting political func- 
tions and social ceremonials from tbe day of 
landing to the day of einharkalion and last 
but not least, tbe risk invaJied in sojourn in a 
land where criminal madness hss made its 

appearance, were obstacles which would have 
scared not only ea-se-iiviiig rufers, but the 
majority of ordinary men. It was a luani- 
festation of a b/gb sense of duty, great 


personal courage and a confiJencein the good 
sense and loyalty of Indians, aye, even of the 
misguided few, to in«ist upon going to India 
m spile of the labour, trouble and risk. TbSf# 
things could not be lost on a peojile so appre- 
ii'afive and responsive as fndians. They 
enbameil the momentous character of the Koyal 
vMit and made the jieojJe yearn to i>ay their 
dutiful homage, and accord their enthosioilic 
welcome to their Klng-Eraperor and Queen- 
Empress who bad manifested so much sympathy 
and regard for them. 

tt'hat Their Afajesties did day after day 
from the moment of their landing in Bombay 
jBten<4lied tbe loyaltyoflbepeopJe, heightened 
Uieir evteem and deejieoed their grateful love. 
The gracious simplicity of their demeanour 
and the confidence shown in the people have 
created fresh bonds of attachment and devotion 
to the Rojal poir. 

Tbe boom announced at tbe Delhi Durbar 
tbrougb H E. tbe Viceroy are Jo tbesiselves 
eubstantial and of great iTO]>OTtanee. Even if 
tb*y had stood alone the county would have 
eouoded with the appreciation oHlN Majesty’s 
consideration for bis luhjecU and his iuterM 
ia their adiancement. But tbe annalmect of 
the Partition of Bengal announced by His 
Maje-ly h)m«eU which transcends them all 
in the jiulice of its conception, the wisdom 
of its |)oIicy and tbe beneficence of itaresnlt>i, 
has touched the hearts of tbe people and 
roused their enthusiasm in a manner which 
few other measures would have done. "Tbi 
greatest blunder since the Battle of Plas’ey' 
iH the Partition has been very appropriatelj 
described, an ill-starred measure unwisely con- 
ceived, thoughHessly and unfeelingly carried 
outaud obstinately maintained against tbepray- 
era and entreaties of millions, it has done far 
greater harm to British Rule than any other 
act with the exception of that stupid order 
about greased cartridges which brought about 
tbe conflagration of 1S5?. ft had deeply 
wounded the Bengalees and roused them to 
exa'peration in a tasniier end to a degree 
unknown hitherto. Its cynical hlgh-handednees 
and manifest nnimus against the Bengalee 
Uiodue hurt to (he quick most of tbe other 
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commtinilies also. It was the calminalion of 
the policy of pin-prickinf; and treading on the 
toes of the educated Indians, riding rough 
shod over their feelings snubbing their 
a-suirations, cutting down their influence and 
circumstrihing their future, which obtained 
its culmination during the regime of Ijord 
Cnrron. The cult of the bomb and the 
appearance on the Indian horizon of the gaunt 
spectre of anarchical crime and re>olution8ry 
proiiaganda are due to it. Aa admitted by the 
Government ot Indiain theirDespatch of August 
last it had engendered bitterness of feeling which 
was widespread and nnyielding, bad created 
resentment in theBengalees which evenafterlhe 
lapse of six years continued as strong as ever, 
brought about troubles following in its wake 
which were by no means at an end. ^et so 

strong was the factious and factitious sjurit 
created among certain sections by the wor- 
shiiniers of “ prestige, " and so keen, it was 
known, was Lord Curton and his mends on the 
tnainlenance of the Partition, which he regard- 
ed with pride as his nvajnuw opus, that states- 
men and administrators, who were convioc^ 
that the measure was according to the inimit- 
able humour of Pouch “ a cur whom no decent 
dog would own," shrank from the hazardous 
and arduous task of doing justice to a wronged 
community by redressing a real grievance. The 
only effective method to prevent unreasoning 
clamour or control, the outburst of unforgiving 
:\anity, was to secure the direct co-oi)emtion 
of the Sovereign io the great and noble task of 
conciliation and the removal of a serious wrong. 
The work was one which was in consonant 
with the fundamenUl principles of British 
policy, and what is mote in conformity with 
the dictates of justice, humanity and righteous- 
ness. But it demanded the combination of 
intellecfnal strength and moral courage with 
generous in«Uncts, noble impulses and ahigh 
sense of duty. The existence of this happy 
combination in His Majesty has enabled the 
Viceroy and the Ministers to effectively secure 
the eolation of n gra^e problem which bristled 
with enormous difficulties and at the same 
lime clamantly demanded treatment. How 
beneficent, how invaluable, has been Ibe lu- 
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tervenlion of Kis Majesty is realised by all 
thoughtful men and instinctively though 
vaguely apprehended by the common people. 
And deep and overflowing are the feelings of 
gratitude, admiration, affection and love, roused 

this noble step. It has touched a chord in 
the naUon’s heart which had not been touched 
before, it has forged bonds of affection and 
devotion stronger than any that existed before. 

The assurances of sympathy and interest 
which grace e/ery speech, the pledges solemnly 
given io the Royal Proclamation and on the 
occasion of every Imperial pronouncement to 
maintain, foster and develop liberal institu- 
tions, to associate the people more and more 
in the administration of their own affairs, to 
place them on a footing of equality with the 
other members of the British Empire, to 
promote edocatioo, and the materia] and moral 
well-being and progress of the nation are, It is 
thankfully recognised everywhere, no lip profes- 
sions, no conventional phrases in King George 
V. The earnestness of the Message of Hope 
is a matter of accepted faith. The free and 
easy manner in which Their Majesties 
deported themselves, and the gracious and kind 
consideration they showed all round, have 
captivated the hearts of all classes; and the 
coufidence they showed in the people in going 
into Indian quarters and amongst crowds of 
Indians, unattended and unprotected by Mili- 
tary or Police escorts, has stirred the hearts of 
Bengalees. And to*day there are no King and 
tlueeu who i>osse?3 the love, respect, devotion and 
loyalty of their snbjects to any degree equal to 
what Kin g-Euiperor George and Queen-Empress 
Mary received from their Indian subjects. Their 
Majesties’ visit has added to the stability of the 
British Rule in India. Would ibat all the ser- 
vants of the Crown do the like and follow in 
his footsteps. 

Kiat Oeoric'* Sp«<cbct oa ladiaa Affairs. — Part I. 
A corapleta eolleclioa of all the tpeechea made ^ Bit 
Majeat; duriog hit tour in India aa Prince of Wales. 

Part II. Full text of all the Bpeochet delirered by Hie 
Majeelr duries the Coronitioa Dnrbar Toar. Fnca 
Oneltnpee. To Subeenbere, Al.12. 

All Akooi Delhi. — With 3$ illuitratione. Re 1-6. 
To Bubicribere, Re. M. 

a. A. Kateean d; Co., Bankurama CheUy Street, Madras, 
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THE CORONATION BOONS- 

Bt 

DEWAN BAHADUR K. KKISHNASWAJtl KAU. 

|||,IIK neus that Their Imperial Majesties 
'■[ Emperor George V and Empres-, Mary 
reached London safety in sound health after 
their eventful and historical visit to Indio, 
has filled the hearts of their Indian subjects 
with indescribable joy and relieved them from 
tbeir intease anxiety for tbeir safe return home 
for which they (Indians) were offering mo*t 
devout prayers to the Great Ruler of the 
Universe. That India i$ the brightest jewel 
in the Crown of Great Britain, was illoslrated 
by the memorable visit which has come to a 
happy close, for, no other put of the vast 
British Bominioas over which sun never sets, 
received the unique honor of the Imperisi 
visit. Tbeir Imperial Majesties have made 
such deep and lasting impression on the 
Indian mind by their exemplary condescension 
and sympathy, and by tbeir charming manners 
and conciliatory disposition, that the mere 
mention of tbeir most honored names evoke 
genuine feelings of admirstion and love 
coupled with gratitude. The Ooronstioo 
Boons are worthy of the greatest Sovereign in 
the known world. They have touched all 
clashes from the Ruling Princes to the humblest 
subject of Ilia Majesty. 

The abolition of the “Nazarana" which 
several Chiefs w^re, in virtue of an socieot 
custom, obliged to pay, has enhanced their 
dignity. Whatever justification there might 
have been for the payment of the “Nazarano’’ 
when it was introduce by the Mogul emperor*, 
their payment nnder the modem conditioDS 
was felt as a relic of slavery. The etatestnansbip 
which bclected this" humiliating impost for 
abolition cannot be too highly praised. 

The grantof 60 lakhs of rupees for Primary 
education is a moat beneficial measure in the 
interests of the masses. It is, no doubt, 
inadequate for the purpose intended. Bat it 
goes a great way ^ supplement _the funds 
likely to be raised by tbe Educational Bill of 


•the Honorable Sir. Gokhale which, it is hoped, 
will soon become law. Its significaoce lies 
more in the recognition of the necessity for 
mass education than in its amount, especially 
as it is accompanied with a promise of its 
increase. 

Tbe annual pension sanctioned to the 
holders of the titles of Mabamabopadyaya and 
Shams*nl>Ulma, is agratifying revival of purely 
Asiatic patronage to high scholarship in Oriental 
Gassics. Among Pundits, a grant of this 
description is known as “ Varushasansm.” 
JIfany Natire Pnnees sCiil coatinue tbe practice 
of granting it to learned men. As a rule, 
Pandits and Ulmas are comparatively poor, as 
tbeir learning does not enable them to earn 
money like the learned and industrial profes- 
sions Tbe pensions now ssnctioned will enable 
them to devote themselves to further study. 
But for this timely kelp and encouragement, 
the classics would, soon be extinct in British 
India. 

Tbe grant of distinctive badges to the 
holders of Indian titles such as Dewan 
Bahadur, Sirdar Babadnr, etc. supplies a 
desideratum, and is highly appreciate by the 
holders thereof. Tbe Sanad gnsted to then 
under the signature and seal of the Viceroy 
and Governor-General, could not obviously 
serve the purpose intended by the bodge 
which can be worn by those entitled to 
wear tbetn on all public occasions. 

"Hie Army, the Navy and the Civil 
Service have received special marks of Imperial 
favour which will act as a further incentive 
to*mentonou8 service. The civil debtors and 
prisoners had their share of tbe boons, the 
only regrettable exception being the political 
offenders whose release was generally 
anticipated. 

Tbe restoration of Ueibi of Mogols 
(lodrapiastba of tbePandavas) to the position 
sh« held as the Capital of India, is a distinct 
concession to the Indian sentiment. Calcutta 
is naturally sorry for tbe lo.«s of her pre- 
eminence, but her importance as an intellectual, 
commercial and industrial centre, will not 
suffer by the removal ofthe Viceregal Court 

to Delhi, Tbe Simla season pracUc^ly lasted 
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for 9 months from April to December, and 
the Viceregal Residence in Calcutta barely 
exceeded 3 months. The City of Palaces 
ought not to feel keenly the absence of the 
Governor-General for 3 months, especially 
«ith a full-blown Governor to take his place 
in ail public functions. 

The conciliatory policy which is evident 
in the modification of the partition of Bengal, 
ii of highest importance, 

The careful selection of the boons 
reflects greatest credit upon their I^ordships 
Hardinge and Crewe. It may be stated without 
fear of contradiction, that they have made 
the Indian public forget that they are under 
a foreign rule, and realize that they are the 
citizens of the greatest Empire, the hiUory 
has known. 

His Majesty's Visit to India. 

[In eonn*cliomnth the Symposium on the 
Kin^t risif fo /ndin, u-hUh «•< published in 
our last issue, m have no doubt the foUoxc' 
iiuj Btltcl pronouxicevxents on the oubyect vnU 
be read unih intereet.—Ed. I. 

TBE BON, 81K T. M. MEHTi. 

We must remember that the boons an- 
nounced at the Coronation Durbar are not nil 
the boons tliat he has conferred upon us. 

Among others, there are two of priceless 
value for which we ate grateful. The first is 
the boon of the bright example which he basset 
os to how to regulate mutual treatment and 
iotercoorse between oil bis subjects — rulers 
and ruled — founded on mutual seff-respect 
and human sympathy. The permeating in- 
fluence of that example cannot fiiil to pene- 
trate among all ranks of society and help in 
the solution of a problem which has caused 
the gravest anxiety among all friends of the 
British connection and has baffled the eSbrts 
of the best and wisest amongst us nil to find 
a remedy. The second boon is, that, in draw- 
ing the hearts of all his subjects towards him- 
self, their common Sovereign, he bos drawn 
closer the ties of peace, harmony and union 
among themselves, hoaever differing in race, 
religion, or colour, 


TBE HON. SIK IDKilllM KiOlMArULLa. 

To the ruling classes Their Majesties have 
clearly shown how easy it is to win the hearts 
of the people. Throughout the land the 
intense feeling of gratitude and attachment 
which has spontaneously .sprung up towards 
Their Majesties shows in the clearest manner 
that the hearts of the Indian people can he 
easily won. If the lesson taught by the 
Royal visit is taken to heait by the ofHcial 
classes and sincere efforts are made to win 
the hearts ofthe people they will undoubtedly 
render a great service to the British Empire 
and to the people of this land. 

TOE HO.V. MR. JUSTICE 81NKARAN NAIB. 

For the great step that was taken for re- 
moving the capital of India from Calcutta to 
Delhi the reason assigned was that it was 
necessary to associate the Indians more and 
more in the government of this country and for 
that purpose it was necessary that there should 
be greater devolution of powers to the Provin- 
cial Governments, and that for the purpose of 
materially facilitating— -1 am repenting the 
Viceroy’s words— the growth of local self-gov- 
eminent on sound and safe lines, it was neces- 
sary to remove the capital. If this is not 
returning to the traditions of Lord Ripon, I 
cannot understand what it means. It does 
not require a sanguine temperament to see in 
these words that in the near future or at any 
rale, so soon as circumstances permit, we expect 
more extensive powers to be granted to local 
l/egislative Councils, more powers of criticism 
and, perhop®, greater powers of control .... 
There have been promises made in the Pro- 
clamation of 1858 and in the subsequent Pro- 
clamations there have been various promises 
made, but the promises now made — caJJ fbem 
promises — stand on a very different footing 
and almost all of them are accompanied, as we 
see in course of time, by acts which fully ex- 
plain their meaning and which show the 
earnest desire on the part of those who are 
responrible for those measures and utterances 
that they should, be carried out. The occasion 
‘of the visit of the Sovereign has been a unique 
one in the history of India and its success bnji 
been nnique. 
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THE viceroy’s MESSAGE TO LORD CREWE. 


The Ruling Princes and Chiefs of rndia 
on the one hand, and tfce Non-ofBcial 
Jletnbers of my I.egialative Council aaing on 
behalf of the people of British India on the 
other, desire that I should forward to the 
Prime Minister the following me8«age from the 
Princes and people of India to the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Telegrams from 
the leading Ruling Princes and Chiefs si^ify- 
ing this desire have been received, and the 
Non-official Members of my Council have 
acted on the authority of Public Meetings 
held at important centres in the different 
Provinces, at which Resolutions expressing 
the sentiments embodied in the message have 
been adopted i-“ The Princes and Pwpleof 
India desire to take the opportunity afford^ 
bv the conclusion of the Royal visit to 
convey to the great English nation an ei- 
presGloD of their cordial goodwill and fe low- 
ship, also an assurance of their warm atUch- 
ment to the world-wide Empire of which 
they form part and with which their 
destinies are now indissolubly linked. Theit 
Imperial Majesties’ 

conceived and so successfully comp et^. tos 
produced a profound and ineffaceable impres- 
lion throughout the country. Their Imiwrial 

Majesties ^ their gracious demeanour, their 

unfailing sympathy and their deep 

for the welfare of all classes have drawn clwr 

the bonds that united England and lodm. end 

Sive deepened and intensified 

feeline of loyalty and devotion to the Throne 

and person of the Sovereign, which 

characterised the Indian people 

of the many blessings 

from her connection with England, the 
Unces and people rejoiced to tender •" 
their loyal and loving homage to TbeirlwperiM 
Majesties. They are confident that this g^t 
and historic event marks the begin ning of « 
new era ensuring greater happiness, 

and progress to the people of India under the 

tegis of the Crown, 


HIS MAJESrV OV nis INDIAN TOUR. 

The King, replying to a congratulatory 
address from the City Corporation at Buck- 
ingham Palace on February 10th. said : 

The homage we received from the princes 
and rulers in India and the devotion manifest^ 
wherever we went deeply moved us. We 
believe that these signs of affectionate loyalty 
testify to the undying attachment of the 
peoples of India to the Crown. I am confident 
that you, representatives of the CityofLondon, 
the heart of the motherland, and all my people 
10 these islands, will welcome find reciprocate 
the assurances contained in the message of 
cordial goodwill and fellowship from the 
princes and peoples of India. 

Iteplying to a deputation from the London 
County Council, King George said: — 

‘ I am gratified that the brilliant and 
momentous event post has been followed witb 
such aympatbetic interest by I>ondon. I trust 
this interest willlead to a deeper realisation 
by all my people oflheir responsibilities to- 
wards the Indian Empire. The entbuiiastie 
and affectionate loyalty which greeted the 
Queen and myself throughout our journey will 
always be to me a source of inspiration in my 
endeavour towards the general well-being of 
my subjects.' 


King Geurgs's Speeches on Indian Affairs. 

PARTI.— A complvte oollvetion of »11 tho ip»«eb»i mvAs 
by Hiv Uojeily during hii tour in Indi» «s PrinM of 
WolM 

FART II.— Pull et all delivvrvO by 

Uiv UajMty during hii CoroniUon Durbot Tour w 
ladiw 

APPENDIX conUining tb« Coronstioo Boons and 
Pr«I«n»lioni of Ring Ooorge, King Edw.rd and 
Quna Victona. 

WITH # PORTRAITS. 

PRICE RE. ONE. 

ToSuboenberi of Oiv “Indian Ronsir,' As. 12. 
o. A.Natasan & Co., Sunbutima Chrtty Burst. MrdrM- 
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The Ethics of the Great Aryan Teacher. 

BY 

THEANAOARIKA DnAUMAPALA. 


OR two thousand nnd five hundred years 
the noble HelJgion of Compassion had 
eiisted giving solace to the many mil- 
lions upon millions of human beings. Its 
keynote being freedom its followers are joyous 
in that it gives the impulse to soar into the 
lofty heights of intellectuality where ration- 
alism and transcendentalism reign. It is the 
Religion which looks up to Supreme Wisdom 
as the highest attainment worth striving for 
in this earth life. The destruction of Igno- 
rance is aceentuafed. Ignorance is the root 
evil producing suffering here nnd hereafter. 
Heavens, deities, devils exist. Buddhism does 
not ignore them, but what the great Teacher 
did emphasise was that even the gods were 
powerless before the majesty of Eternal Law. 
liiw reigns supreme. The ignorant man oot 
knowing the operations of the great Lav of 
Cause and Effect commits evil which engen- 
ders causes producing effects which ag:ain 
produces suffering and misery either here or 
hereafter. There is nokuown beginning of the 
individualised personality. Consefjuently, Bud- 
dhism repudiates as false the theory of 
Creator who created the world out of nothing. 
Such a thing coold not be that a god could 
exist where nothingness prevailed. Space and 
Nirvana are eternal according to the Teach- 
ings of Buddha. And the great Law that be 
promulgated gave thinking people food for 
thought. Everything is momentarily chang- 
ing, undergoing a threefold evolution of birth, 
stationariness, riisintegiation. EVery individnal- 
cell, every atom, everything in the universe, 
ourindividnal feelings, perceptions, ideations, 
are changing with radio-active rapidity. There 
is nothing that one can cling to and call it 
this is mine, and I am that. Attachment, 
therefore, to phenomenal things is due to 
the ignorance of the great law of Dependent 
Cnnsation. If everything In the universe 
is changing from one thing to Another 


which is the result of the Causal Law and 
when WB consider that this change is pro- 
ductive of eventual suffering, what wise man 
will cling to the sensations and perceptions 
that are to produce jxiin and suffering ? The 
panacea which the Buddha discovered to 
destroy this eventuality is the Middle Doctrine 
of the Noble Eightfold Path. 

The Buddha is the Tathag.'ito, the Successor 
of the former Buddhas. To be a Buddha a 
highly developed human being has to make 
the greatest renunciation of the highest attain- 
able happiness and take the vows of the ten 
pammitas under a living Buddha, and continue 
life after life to fulfil the,^erfections of Charity 
absolute, even to the giving of one’s life, 
children, wealth and everything that is dear to 
roan ; live the life of complete moral perfection, 
renounce pleasures with disinterested motives, 
educate oneself to gain perfect wisdom, 
endeavour strenuously to walk in the path of 
truth, always to speak truth even at the risk 
of life, to show onlimited patience nnd never 
show anger, development of will power by the 
force of troth, to show universal love, and be 
equal minded. These perfections the future 
Buddha, or the Bodbisatva, to use the appro- 
priate term, has to fulfil for maoy million 
births. The Bodhisat in the last birth was 
known os the Prince Siddbartha, son of the 
Raja S'jddhodana of the Sakya clan of Gautama 
Rajputs, of the family of the Ihskvaku and of 
Queen Maya. On the full moon day of the 
month of May the Bodhisat was bom at the 
Royal Garden of Lumbioi in the Himalayan 
slope, not very 'far from the present railway 
station of Uska Bazar. The life story of the 
.Sakyan Prince has been told exquisitely by 
the late Sir Arnold in his immortal epic “ The 
Light of Asia." It is the sfory of tie Great 
Renunciation of the compassionate merciful 
hearted Prince, who left his palace, parents, 
wife, and his only son, the little prince Eahnia. 
For six long ye.ars the Bodbisatva followed the 
path of asceticism, mortifying his body, ex- 
posing himself to a rigourons self-denial until 
his vitality failed and he fell down iu a swoon, 
and when he became conscious he resolved to 
abandon the ascetic life and adopt a middle 
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for the amelioration of the poor, the ignorant, 
the hllen. What a comforting Doctrine in ibis 
age of selHshness and aristocratic pride is this 
Dhamma ! We are all equal at birth, all equal 
before death, all sympathise with old age and 
with illness. Kenanciation is the foundation 
of Immortality. It is not tha Renunciation of 
the {Mintheistic ascetic, it is not the Renuncia- 
tion of the slave, the fanatic, the bigot, to get 
the goodwill, of a superior being, it is the 
Renunciation of a king for the welfare of his 
subjects, the Renunciation shown by the 
mother to her loving child. This sublime 
Doctrine is {Ktison to the sensualist, to the 
theologian, to the despot, to the aristocrat, to 
the plutocrat, to the indolent, to the mono- 
theist, to the pantheist, to the nihilist. 

Let us reflect for a moment and see whether 
it is practical and practicable to follow the 
Doctrine of the Great King-Emperor of 
Righteousness. He tells us not to destroy life, 
cot to steal nor take tbiogs not given, not to 
sensualise, not to utter ontrutfas, and to abstain 
from alcoholic intosicants. The Great Teacher 
for the first time enunciated the atlv.panaika 
dhamma, which connotes that one should not 
do to others that which be does not wish that 
others should do to him. On this foundation 
He taught the householder to abstain from 
killing, from stealing, &om*committing adultery, 
from taking alcoholic intoxicants, from 
iyi°S» from using harsh language, from slander, 
and' from ureless talk, from covetousness, 
from . ill-will. Will not society enjoy the 
beneSts if there was mutual goodwill, each 
one sharing the good things with the other ? 
The jtositive virtues which the Blessed 
One inculcated are Charity, Sloral Conduct, 
Rational analytical Reflection, nursing the 
sick, the feeble parents &c., paying hom- 
age and showing obedience to parents, 
spiritual teachers, elders, taking s share in the 
good work that others do, and giving a share 
to others in the good work one does, preaching 
and teaching the Good Law, listening to the 
Good Law, and holding fast to the Moral I.aw 
of Evolution. These are the good Kusalas 
enunciated by the Tathagato. Could one find 
anything superior to the moral Code pro- 


mulgated by the Liou of the Sakyas?. The 
life of" strenuous activity of forty-five years 
provoking others to moral activity is given in 
detail, in its fullness in the literature imbedded 
in the V^naya and the Sutta Pitakas. It is 
in the melliSaent, sonorous language called 
Pali that all that is sublime, , aesthetic, 
rational, psychological, philosophical is to be 
found. Happy is the man who reads the Pali 
Dhamma. He is taken back to a period of 
activity in ancient India, when all India 
was free. Free from the shackles of des- 
potism, from aristocratic arrogance, from 
bureaucratic insolence, from monotheism, 
from ritualistic orgies, pagan superstitions, 
such was ancient India under the good Aryan 
kings influenced by the compassionateness of 
the incomparable Doctrine of the all-merciful 
Tatbagata Buddha Gautama. Once'a Brahman 
asked the Buddha what His caste was, and the 
answer was '‘do not ask about my caste, aak 
about obarscter, that is ask about the pnofession 
that one follows.” To know s man’s charac- 
ter we have to find what profession he 
belongs to. By his profession the man's 
caste can be known. This was a new aspect 
of the old caste question, He is the low- 
caste who destroys life and violates the moral 
precepts and abstains from ■ doing good 
to bisfellowineD. The Brabmanical connot- 
ation was modified by the Buddha to take 
all men into the fold ofBrabmanbood. He is 
the Brahman who follows the Noble eightfold 
Path. He is the Aryan who associates him- 
self with the followers of the Sublime Arya 
Dhamma. 

The yellow robed Bhikkhus follow the higher 
•Morality of Psychical Emancipation leading to 
Nibbaoa,the white-robed laity follow the above- 
mentioned ten virtues. TVTierever the Bbikkhns 
went they brought illumination tbeir lives 
of renunciation, compassion, activity, became 
a living example to the people. Thus was 
Asia civilized. Religion was never forced by 
the Bhikkhus, for they had no dogma to give. 
Exaniple and exhortation to lead a noble moral 
life is quite different from a system of enslave- 
ment which posited a terrific god who sits 
high up in some place in the land of no. 
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where, whose love could only be fonnd tbnniglt 
a eelfish, dogmatic, arrogant priesthood, whose 
god was Mammon. ’The Bhikkhus taught 
the people to uphold ooble traditions, to 
abrogate such laws that were unjust and re- 
tarded the growth of the national conscioua- 
cess, to be patriotic, to cultivate aits and 
industries and to develope agriculture, and 
to abstain from sensuabsing passion. Slaughter^ 
ing ofanimals for food, or for sports, drinking 
alcoholic poison which developed insanity, 
destruction of forests, were by moral persuasion 
stopped. The piinclplea of heredity based on 
moral environments were taught which made 
parents to protect the future progeny froio 
ethical destruction. Simple, peaceful, natural, 
without arrogance the Buddhist peopled 
lived helping each other, cieetiog regularly 
at the Vibaras to listen to the Bwtnne 
o( the Great Teacher, llow peaceful and 
humane are the surroundings of a Vihare 
where solitude reigns, its very atmosphere 
impregnated with the spirit of Buddha’s 
redeeming untvereil love to all iniog beings. 
If is ilka the manipulating centre of a wireless 
telegraphic station, whence wireless messages 
of love and goodwill are continuously trans- 
mitted to the ten quarters of the globe, to 
the realms beyond, up and below. All 
systems that do not promulgate the verities 
of the Eightfold Path ore void'of Truth. 
To know the supreme nature of the great 
XiOrd of Compassion there is only one way, 
and that way is to live the life of illumioa- 
tion as set forth iu the Sslqmthsna SuUa of 
the Digha Nikayo. The man whobil]s,steol$, 
commits adultery, tells lies, drinks alcoholic 
liquor is destined to luffer. Ilis path is the 
path of Insanity. Muddle-Leadeif tbecdogians 
whose only view of life is to enjoy here, and 
to bask ia the bosom of a deity in the upper 
regions nre half insane. Jlad not rvaterialistic 
signs advanced as it has advanced to-day, bad 
the theologians retained poaer as th«y did 
in the medieval period, Europe vionid never 
have occupied its present piace of advantage. 
Science has come to help man to make him 
free. Theology fetters the human tDtellert. 
What is seeded to-day is universal Iov« as 


taught by the Buddha, sot as is taught by 
the Semitic prophets and an aristocratic 
priesthood. It is the all-embrocing compas- 
aionateness, desiring for the welfare of all 
living beings, without bloody sacrifice either 
for man or god. Sacrifice of animals for the 
god has stopped but in its place a holo- 
caust, a million-fold well-organised has come 
to stay. The stockyards of Chicago, of St. 
Louis where the millionare pork -packers have 
their hecatombs of lens of millions of help- 
less animals, slaughtered for the benefit of 
half-insane, muddle-he.ided men and women, 
are embodiments ofa vicious teaching, abomin- 
ably wicked, founded on a Semitic paganism. 
Could these gods help such a people to 
climb up the ladder leading heavenwards? 
It i$ the rtSex ot aa sbomiaable hell. Bad~ 
dbism tells ofa heaven jdyons where only the 
Lind-heaited, virtuous, morally pure are wel- 
comed. A, place fit for the wicked, the un- 
merciful u the opposite of heaven. The bell 
of the Buddbut IS the heaven of the false reli- 
gionist whose moral code IS so full of immoral 
ethics. TVuth is above wealth, relatfoneaed 
vested interests. All these must be sacrificed 
for the sake of Truth. What is Truth? It is 
the Doctrine of the Eightfold Noble Path: 
the path to eternal peace, to itlumination, to 
wisdom, to Nibbana, where there is no pain, no 
anxiety, no illusion, no lamentation, node-pair, 
noignorance, and no illusory hopes. It is the 
Path that teaches that there is suSering in this 
life, that this sulferiog isdus to ignorance and 
to selfish personal desires clinging to a false 
ego, that this Ignorance can be destroyed and 
Enlightenment gained in this life in perfect 
consciousness, and that the any is the Noble 
Doctrine taught by the Great Jfaster of supreme 
Wisdom. This knowledge is called the 
Bight Docirlse who-e corollary is Right Aspir- 
ation which enunciates the principles ofa three- 
fold RenunciatioD, of sensual pleasures, of ill- 
will, end of non-mercy. A hygienic life of 
non-alcoholic, non-destructive aesthetic life is 
the result of Bight Knowledge, flight Aspir- 
ations leadeth unto Right Speech which Inowi 
so harshness, no untrulii, no slander, no gossip. 
Kind, gentle, humane, loving, truthful, profit- 
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able, and wise are the words of him who 
follows the path of Right Speech. Right 
Speech doth lead to Right Action which consists 
in avoiding destruction of life, abstainingfrom 
unlawful gain, and avoiding the sensualising 
life of adultery and alcoholism. Right Action 
is followed by Right Occupation which is the 
gainingofaright livelihood which consistsin 
abstaining from following destructive profes- 
sions, such as slave-dealing, dealing in murder- 
ous weapons, dealing in flesh, dealing in poisona 
and in liquor. If Europe could only see the 
beauty of the grand Doctrine of Humanity there 
will be no sals of the poisonous abominations 
which are manufactured in countries supposed 
to be under the influence of the gospel cf 
Christ. But such a thing is only possible when 
the people are trained in a more humane doc- 
trine than the Semitic morality which is now 
preached as the best they have. Utterly blind 
are the statesmen of Europe who are suffering 
from the effects of political insanity m that 
they will not see the utter destruction of oil 
that is noble in man by coming under the 
influence of alcoholism. The poor Chinese for 
more than a generation had become mental and 
physical imbeciles, thanks to the higher mora- 
lity of a Christian nation who for the sake 
of Mammon forced opium down the throats 
of the Chinese people, and when they resist- 
ed to have it, Christian bayonets were turned 
against them. For a generation millions of 
lives were sacriGced for the sake of a filthy 
Incre. A sober nation following the ethics 
of a higher religion came to the rescue of the 
Chinese, and the greedy race had at Inst to yield 
and the abominable opium trnflic has coino to 
an end. The principles of a higher ethical co«le 
condemns the liquor traflio, , cotiilcinns the 
Use of olcohol on the principles of heredity 
inastnnch as it affects the future well-being 
of a race. But the administrators of the 
governments are in no way concerned about thf 
future of a race. Suffering from the effects 
of political alcoholism they care no more for 
the welfare of other nations than a tiger cares 
for a lamb. And the wheels of the European 
gods continue to grind slowly cruatung 
the weaker races, making them imbecilesy 


feeble-minded sand utterly, useless. )• If these 
Asuras can be brought under the influence of 
the Good Law of Sanity, we might look hope- 
fully for a better future. To exhort people - 
who are under alcoholic influence and 
to make them listen thereto, you might as 
well tty to set fire to the Ganges or the river 
Thames. So much for the evil of alcoholism. 
It is one of the five evils condemned by the law 
of Right Livelihood, which is followed by Right 
Endeavour to avoid the springing up and the 
expansion of evil, and the exertion to produce 
righteous impulses and to have them expnndetl 
and developed. Hero is the human., effort 
vitalised by the noblest virility of Aryan 
manhood that nought can stop. l,iet me perish, 
but let me not give up the noble exertion to 
master the lower impulses and come out 
triumphant a victorious hero, fit to receive the 
homage of gods. Such is the desire of the 
follower of the Good Ixiw of the Aryan, 
Saviour of Humanity. This is Right Endeavour 
which is followed by the intellectual training 
that gives power to stnnil firm, unaffected by 
the tornadoes of sensations, passionate 
Impulses, tactnal ideations both objective and 
HUbjective, master of the situation, uo more 
Influenced by the inipediments of sensuality, 
ill-will, lethargy, irriiahilily, doubt &c. This 
In the psychological training which Right 
Knowlwlgonnd its corollaries produce. ” It is 
■ called Right Aiialyit’i of the fourfold Atten- 
tions, . Ills consciousness is now radiant, his 
mind Is now clear, be is 'no more a creature of 
sensational impulses, he is free from sexuality, 
ill-will, Iclhargio indolence, and other abomina- 
tions wlilcli produce pain. The harvest of his 
sowing h6 now renjw in the form of psychical 
iKaininaiions, in the form of Jhaons, worthy to 
be the recipient of the homage of men and 
gods. He is now enjoying the bliss of Nirvanic 
enlightenment. He knows he is free from all 
delusions. He has cut off all, desires that 
belong to the cosmic evolution. He is a 
purifie<l god. • This is the Grand Consumma- 
tion of the Aryan hero. 
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(ffPERIIUSK IflO'rMPERUL FEDERITIOiT. 

BY 

PROF. V. O. KALE. U. A. 

(PVrjuwim CoUefff, Poona.) 


“The Idea, thee, which 1 weald Teoture to luegaat at 
goeeraing all other idea* regarding our Tnaaegemeet 
of rndiexCbiefuadameaUI idea o? treating the rdalioB- 
■hip between ue and the people ol India aa one of 
hearty comradeahip’— Colonel 6ir Prancia Yoong* 
huaband. 

' The BcilUh Empire is, indeed, n marvel «f 
modern times, the like of which the world 
hab never seen before. In its extent and 


population, development and constitution, and 
in ltd wealth and resources, it stands in marked 


contrast with and surpasses similar other 
aggregations known to ancient, medieval and 
contemporary history. The small sea-girt 
isle, lying in « corner of Europe, at one time 
a part of one of the mightiest of empires, 
organised itself, by a steady process of assimila- 
tion and consolidation, into a strong and 


vigorous state and its people began %-ery soon 
to stretch oot their hands to gra-sp etternel 
dominion on land end sea, m Europe and 
ontside it. In the struggle which ensued for 
mastery among the European nations, England 
obtain^ a decisive victory and the fail of 
Napoleon left her in undisturbed possession 
of the field. The United Kiogdam could 
thus freely carve out lU eventful imperial 
destiny, and though the Declaration of 
Independence by the American colonies 
lopped offa targe and rich part of the Ecopice, 
the loss has, since then, been more than 
counterbalanced by the valuable acquisitions 
made later in India, Africa and Australia. 
And to-day the Empire stands witbont n 
serious rival in its enormous commerce and 
wealth, the mjTiads of its varied citizens 
and its splendid fleet and army. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire, Europe 
relapsed into barbarism and chaos. The 
traditions of the Empire were, however, sought 
to be maintained in new environments >n 
Western Europe and at Constantinople. On 
the conquest of Byzantium by the Turks, the 
memories of the Empire continued to ^ 

• ■ ■ ’ and its shadows venerated in 


Germany till in 1806, the last Holy Romao 
Emperor abjured bis sonorous but empty title. 
By the end of the 3Jedi®va! period, the 
European peoples bad begun to fall apart into 
distinct nationalities and were, for 'two 
centuries, engaged in the work of consolidation 
and enfranchisement, political and religious. 
The process of naCtonalisaCioo was completed in 
the last century and the unification of Germany 
and of Italy represents the last phase of thsl 
evolution. This internal movement synch- 
ronised with an external movement of expan- 
sion and eonqnest. The European scramble for 
dominion was transferred to Asia and Africa 
and to-day every state in the West has its 
colonies, dependencies and spheres of infiuence 
outside Europe. The recent wars waged by 
France and Italy in North Africa are tyjueal 
of the European hunger for empire. 

These nations have tbeir own pecnliar im- 
perial problems to solve and it does sot eppesr 
that lapse of time will render their solution 
easier. But as has been remarked above, the 
British Empire stands out in sharp contrast 
with the other ronlemporary empires. The 
latter are mere or less autocratic in tbeir 
dealings with their colonies and dependencies.* 
The United States, France and Borlugal have 
smaller dependencies to control and though 
tbe colour difficulty confronts all the imperil 
states, whether monarchical or republican, tbe 
Bntish Empire has to face certain deveIo|>* 
meots which do not trouble the others, la 
the cave of the Britiah aggregation of state* 
tbelitleof Empireis a misnomer. If tbeCrows 
colonies and dependencies ore left ont of ac- 
count, that Empire is a federation of indepen- 
dent units very mnchliLethe United States of 
Aroenca, where, however, the nationalism and 
cohesion are morn complete. Tbe presence of 
India among the conatiluent parts of the 
Empire is its main title to be callM an Empire 
and this country is by itself an empire within 
the so-called larger Empire. The Imperial 
Oovernment has only a nominal hold over 
the self-governing colonies of Cacads, 
Australia, New /.ealand and South Abies, 
which are practically independent. Tbe bonds 
which Isnd them to one another and ^to tha 
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mother country are ties of common blood and 
common interest. The old colonial policy 
which lost England her American children has 
been replaced by an attitude of friendliness and 
sisterly attachment. Great Britain has supplied 
the colonies with capital necessary to 
hnance their railways and industries and with 
the men and women required to exploit the 
untapped resources of their virgin lands. The 
burden of defending them falls upon the 
mother country which receives no contribu- 
tions from tbe colonial treasuries. In return 
for these services the United Kingdom gets 
new and expanding markets for British manu- 
lactores and outlets tor its surplus population 
as well as the supplies of food and raw materials. 

’ Imperialism has latterly been commonly as- 
sociated with land-grabbing and lust of weatlb, 
with reckless ambition and pride and with 
militarism and brutality. Hence the word 
has now got a rather sinister odour about it. 
The way in which European states have been 
fighting over the partition o! Africa, in 
defiance of international morality, the inde- 
cent scramble that is going on among those 
nations for tbe acquisition of dominion and 
wealth, and the manner in which the helpless 
inferior races are being driven to the wall and 
even trampled upon — all this lends strong 
colour to the contention of those who main- 
tain that modern imperialism is degrading, 
selfish and immoral. These people assert 
that modern imperialism has created an 
aristocracy of specnlaton, capitalists and bond- 
holders in whose h.'inds wealth bav rapidly 
accumulated and who embroil their states in 
quarrels in undeveloped countries where they 
wish to invest their superfluous cash. It is 
said that the advent of these men in Asia and 
Africa has brought no civilisation, liberty and 
happiness into tho-<e continents and that 
imperialism is a mere cloak to conceal selfish- 
ness, greed and pride. Mr. J. A. Hobson* thus 
sums up bis views with regard to modem 
imperialism : — “ Imperialism is a depraved 
choice of national life, imposed by self-seeking 
interests which appeal to the lusts of quantita- 
tive acquisitiveness and of forceful domination 
surviving in a nation from early centimes 

* ** Imperuliim”— A Stadj bj J< A. Uobsoa. 


of animal struggle for existence. Its adoption 
as a policy implies a deliberate renunciation 
of ’ that cultivation of the higher inner quali-' 
ties which, for a nation as for an individual, 
constitute the ascendency dl reason over brute 
impulse. It is thebesetting sin of all success- 
ful states and its penalty is unalterable in’ 
tbe order of Nature.” This is rather hard 
language, but it will be conceded, not suffi- 
ciently hard to condemn the atrocities com- 
mitted by certain Western states upon the 
helpless negroes. 

This dark picture does not, however, repre- 
sent every species of contemporary imperialism' 
though some of the' ugly spots pointed out 
above are present there also. Opinions may 
differ as to whether imperialism is the last 
word in the progress of human societies or 
nationalism is the final stage in tbe healthy 
growth of peoples. But there can be no 
doubt that there is a higher and nobler species 
of imperialism which is calculated to make 
a nolahl'' conlrihotion to tbe progress of world’s 
civilization. Tbe idea of a universal monarchy 
and a universal religion has haunted tbe 
minds of scholars and philosophers from the 
times of tbe Homan Empire, The idea) has, 
however, been seldom realized and the distinc-'. 
tions of race and nationality have triumphed. 
Sober-minded British* imperialists assert that 
their creed is not the glorification of conquest. 
It has created a system of states which is no 
longer merely European hut cosmopolitan and 
tbe field of diplomacy has become worldwide. 
This, of itself, is not a great advance over tbe 
old stateof things. Yet an imperialism which’ 
honestly seeks to take the torch of knowledge 
and civilization to the dark corners of the 
earfH and tries to raise the' backward races to 
n higher level of life is n policy that may be 
commended to tbe attention of imperial 
statesmen. Unfortunately the action of 
imperial statesmanship falls far short of the 
theory and thus tbe advantages of an empire 
become doubtful. The autocratic and irres- 
ponrible domination over vast masses of econo- 
mically inferior races breeds in the rulers 
a haughty contempt for the noble principles 
of liberty and jostice on which the democracy 

* The “ Imperial Meal" bj Mr. TV. F. MoDjpeBny. 
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at home is based, while the subject ^lopolations 
get so scope to rise from the depress^ condi- 
tion in which they find themseWea sunk. By 
a combination of superior genius for organu- 
ation and material advancement and good 
fortune, theBritish race has built up a vast 
empire and the question that confronts the 
British people is, shall they allowit todriliwhere 
it may or shall they make efforts to promote 
its unity, strength and prosperity t A sense of 
imperial responsibility has been created in 
the mother country and the colonies and they 
are laying their heads together to concert 
measures for the purpose of common defence 
and mutual assistance, Apart from what are 
called little Englanders, who look upon 
colonies as encumbrances and ripe fruits 
blling from the tree, and others who believe 
that imperialism |« an undesirable ideal for a 
nation to place before itself, thereare many 
who take the Empire seriously and wish well 
to it, bub at, the same time, disapprove of 
the coercive and seldsh measures which are 
associated with imperialism. They ogree that 
the British Empire has a noble and a notable 
part to pUy in the history of cirilitatioo by 
maictainirg the cense of peace, justice sod 
humanity iu the world but they do not believe 
in imperial unity secured by artifi<'ial ties. 
They would leave the integral parts of the 
Empire free agents to evolve their own destroy 
along their own lines and would control even 
a dependency like India only so for as her 
interests require such external restraint. They 
do not speak pf accretions of territory and 
financial gain as assets of the Empire but 
emphasise its potential beneficial infiuence 
that may be exerted all round. The two 
political parties in Canada recently fought over 
the issue of the reciprocity agreement with the 
U. S. A., vrith the reoalt that the proposed 
treaty is now shelved for an indefinite period. 
Mr. Borden’s victory is regarded as a triumph 
of imperialism and Canadian nationalism at 
one and the same time. It was real^ the 
bogey of eventual absorption of Canada by the 
United States, partly justified by the pest 
neglect of Canadian interests by the Imperial 
Government, which brought about the fall of 


Sir \yilffid Laurier,- That JjbersJ statesman 
and those who think with him in Canada and 
the United Kingdom, fe^ that a more conveni- 
ent fiscal arrangement between the two conter- 
mmous nations need not affect the relations 
between Canada and the mother country. 
While the British Liberals are sorry that the 
proposed Reciprocity Agreement which would 
have led to freer and more profitable trade 
between Canada and the United States should 
have been rejected by the electors in > the 
dominions, they congratulate the Canadians, 
who are a mixture of English and French 
aettlers, upon their national solidarity and 
deep attachment to the British Empire. The 
Conservatives charge tbeir opponents with a 
lack of patriotism and fore-sight and with a 
cosmopolitanism that would sweep off all 
national distmctious. The readiness of liberals 
to give seir-government to Ireland and even to 
Scotlaod and Wales enforces still further the 
divergence of views held by British politicians 
00 the fmpenal among other questions. > 
Des^te this divergence of opinion on the 
loiperia} problem the bmins of British (hlnken 
have long been engaged iu evulviug ech«n« 
for the proper organisation of the scattered 
members of the Empire into a united whole. 
Leaving the colonies to take care of themselves 
and contract alliances with foreign powers, is 
not a policy that could meet with general 
approval. The Federation League began its 
agitatiiro twenty-five years ago and preached 
the doctrine that the resources of the Empire 
ought to be combined for common defence 
and all the parts which haie their share of 
imperial burdens, must have a voice in the 
control of imperial expenditure and imperial 
policy. Since then positive proposals have 
been made and discussed * and the agitation 
in favour of an imperial federation has become 
more active after the experiences of the Boer 
Wav. It is contended, In the first place, 
thet the burden of the business which the 
British Parliament has got to rush throogh ha^ 
become so heavy that it is almost impossible 
for it to discharge its Jegisiatiie duties rffiei’ 


•“ Problemv ef Empirv- bj the Ilon1>1« T. A, BraMvy- 
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ently. The Parliament has to look to the purely 
local affairs and then to those of Ireland, of the 
colonies though they' enjoy self-government, 
and of the dependencies, and thus its control 
of the Empire is naturally slack and ineffec- 
tive. Secondly, the existence of the Brituh 
Empire depends upon the maintenance of the 
sea-power. The mother country'has todefend 
iti colonies and dependencies and to keep up 
a large and costly fleet. The colonies make no 
contributions towards the expense of the Navy 
which the British tax-payer hns to bear. It 
is but justice which requires that in retuin for 
the protection they receive, the oversea domin- 
ions oftthe Crown should contribute their own 
share. But this taxation, though it m.ay be 
cheerfully borne by the colonies at the outset, 
may in course of time, be regarded as an exac- 
tion. Then again, the colonies may not agree 
with the mother country with regard to the 
propriety and need of certain itemsof expeodi- 
tore undertaken by the Imperial Government. 
They will demand an adequate representation 
in the counsels of the Empire. On these 
grounds an imperial council or federal assemb- 
ly, in which' the larious parts of the Empire 
will be represented, has been proposed. The 
question was discussed by the last Imperial 
Conference also. There are obvious difficulties 
in the way of inaugurating such a federal as- 
sembly. The long distances which separate 
England from the outlying parts of the 
Empire, the difficulty of apportioning the cou- 
tributions to be made by e.ich, and the ques- 
tions that must be submitted to the council 
without embarras'ing the porition of the 
Foreign and Colonial offices, are some of these 
difficulties. However desimble a federal union 
may be, the obst.acles in the way are tooseri- 
ous to he brushed a«ide. BIr. J. A. lloheon 
a^ks, “ Bui l)ow can the White democracies of 
Australia and North America desire to enter 
such a hodge-podge of contradictory systems as 
would be presented by nu imperial federation, 
which might, according to n recent authority, 
be compiled in the following fashion : first a 
union of Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, West 
Indies, Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, 
Newfoun5\and, Mauritius, South ACricn, and 


Malta to be followed later on by the admission 
of Cyprus, Ceylon, India, Hongkong, Malayasia 
frith an accompaniment of semi-independent 
states such ns Egypt, etc. ?”• The federation 
is likely to be too unwieldy for efficient action • 
and may probably give rise to serious complica- 
tions which can be easily foreseen. 

Thus the problem of imperial federation orn 
closer imperial union on certain definite 
principles bristles with enormous diffichlties. 
Yet it IS generally felt in the United Kingdom 
and the self-governing colonies that something 
must be done to obviate the inevitable disrup- 
tion which will overtake the Empire if matters 
are allowed to drift. Since the Boer War, 
which evoked a spontaneous outburst of im- 
perial loyalty throughout the colonies and 
dependencies and which demonstrated the 
urgency of a closer union of hearts, heads 
and bands, the imperial sentiment is growing 
stronger every day. Imperial conference after 
conference, in which the Prime Ministers 'of the 
colonies have conferred with the representa- 
tives of the mother country on subjects of 
common interest such as those of defence, 
communications and. treaties with foreign 
powers, have served to keep the question fresh 
before people's eyes. Not only sentiment, but 
self-interest also, has made a United Empire ' 
an urgent necessity. The Australiau Common- 
wealth with no means of self-defence and the 
yellow peril always haunting its mind, stands 
hidly in need of naval assistance. The other 
colonies are similarly exposed and must needs 
look up to the mother country for means of 
defence. Conscious of this condition of help- 
less dejiendencB they have offered to make 
contributions to the Imperial Navy and the 
question of maintaining a standing armament 
mtheEKisterh waters has been moolid. Tlie 
mother country too w.ants the co-operation of 
the oversea dominions to share the growing 
burden and responsibilities of the Empire. 
For the pait decade Mr. J. Chamberlain has 
been a strenuous advocate of the cause of 
imperial unity which, he believes, may be 
bronght about by means of preferential tariffs 

within the Empire. - 

• “ Imperuihsnj'’— A 8tu3y by J. A. Uobaon, 
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Mr. Chamberlain maintains that the opening 
years of the present century eaw the end of 
one chapter in the history of the British 
Empire, that with the Peace of Vereeniging 
thd er.a of expansion was deGnitely closed and 
that it is high time to think seriously of con- 
solidation. He observes : — “ The future of the 
Empire lies henceforward, not in its power to 
annex new territories, but in its capacity to 
unite existing dominions and develop existing 
resources. ' This is a more humdrum, but not 
a less difficult task. To it all our efforts should 
be directed whilst the nations that compose 
the Empire are still plastic, and before the 
growth of distinct national characterisbcs and 
divergent national interests has proceeded to 
such a point that what i« now possible has for 
ever become impos’ihle, nod opportunities 
which are still within our grasp have fioatly 
passed away.”* He points out what is uow a 
commonplace of political study, that the tern* 
toria) expansion of the British Empire was, in 
the miiin, a hap-basard affair. Luck favoured 
the genius of his race in the exteosioo of the 
Empire, but luck is too fickle to be relied upon 
and he calls upon bis countrymen to face the 
issue squarely. He sums op the problem in 
these words :--“\Ve have been, on the whole, 
wonderfully fortunate, but «e cannot trust for 
ever to good luck. Success breeds envy; jealous 
eyes watch our progress, measure our strength 
or weakness, and seek out tbe jomta ol our 
armour. We are great in territory, strong in 
numbers, and rich in vast but undeveloped 
resonrces. But our union is of the slightest, 
and onr develojimeot has scarcely begun. Are 
they also to be left to cbance? Ate th^ also 
to be the blind sport of forces winch we but 
dimly understand and do not seek to control ? 
Or is an effort to be made to find, and having 
found to pursue, a comnicui policy by which 
the development of each may be made to sene 
the interest’ of the whole, and the strength of 
the whole to safe-guard and promote the 
development of each?”! 


•Pfef»c«lo"TlieC*»e»6«'a«tFre«Tna«* by Dr 

W. Cunpieghsm. 

t Ibid. 


Tliu, in a nutshell, is the imperial problem, 
presented by the “Missionary of the Empire,” 
who preaches (hat the Empire cannot be held 
together by mere sentiment, which must be 
supported by something more solid, i.t , pre- 
ferential tariffs, binding together the v.arions 
membem with commercial ties to the exclusion 
of foreign rivals. Now, it may be said, this 
imperial federation or union all very fine; 
but what is the position which w ill be assigned 
in it, to this country? India is only a 
dependency, albeit the largest and the most 
populous of all the portions of the Empire. It 
may be regarded as a crown colony with no 
responsible gelf-government such as is enjoyed 
by Canada, Australia or South Africa. India’s 
pre<ent and proapectue status is rfewed differ- 
ently by people of different principles. The 
maxim most popular with one set of politicians 
IS that India has been conquered by tbe s« ord 
and with tbe sword it must be malntaioed. 
They toske no secret of (be doctriee that (be 
resources of tbis country must be at tbe disposal 
of Its rulers and even the thought of educating 
aud training its people to lake their proper 
share in the administration of its affairs if 
intolerable. Tbi’ line of thought represents 
the crudest form of imperialism found in vogne 
in the dependencies of some foreign European 
nations like Java of the Dutch. There is 
another school of imperialists who think too 
much of their own civilisation aud greatness to 
have any sympathy for the people of the de- 
pendency. lioaded with the “white man’s 
burden" they wouldever maintain their paternal 
domination over the Euliject races alleged to be 
cou’titationalty incnjmble of self-goveminent, 
for the latter's benefit. Their imperialism is 
the glorification of conquest and the means of 
beuefiting the predominant power in a variety 
of ways. Under it no political privileges can 
be conferred on the rul^ as the country is to 
be governed for them from outside. A more 
liberal view is taken by n few broad-minded 
and sympathetic statesmen who regard the 
Indian heritage as a tru’t and have a high 
iiense of their respon'ibility towards this de- 
pendency. Tliey believe that it is the sacred 
dutyoi the British nation togioiern India solely 
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in its i^tere^t and gradually to prepare its 
people for self-government. These high-minded 
and altruistic statesmen are charged with 
being silly sentimentalists and impractical day- 
dreamers — a charge which a closer examination 
of their position does not sustain. They know 
it would be a blunder, a crime for England to 
leave the Indian people to shift for themselves, 
a prey to internecine qu-arrels and to external 
foes. But they would educate the people and 
gradually train them for self-government and 
are prepared ultimately to stand aside or retire. 
This would be the noblest achievement of the 
British race, thoroughly in harmony with ita 
best traditions. 

TotheselRsh, narrow-minded impenalist, the 
idea of India standing on the same level as the 
self-governing colonies in any scheme of feder- 
ation must, of course, be inconceivable though 
she may pethapi be represented therein by lU 
government. Others think that her position 
as a dependency makes her representation in 
(he Imperial Council superfluous or impossible. 
She therefore stands where sbe is, federation 
or BO federation. Some of those, however, who 
know the Indian -people, tbeir intelligence, 
loyalty and the progress they are making, are 
of opinion that though the immediate granting 
of self-government and representative institu- 
tions would-be premature, India ought to 
take a conspicuous place in any imperial 
assembly that may be formed. Thus Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite, K. C. I. K., observes; — “ Jf Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme for tariff reform or for 
preferences to our Colonies and Dependencies 
ever comes to anything’, India will have to bo 
dealt with on the same terras as the colonies. 
That is to say, she must enjoy equal fiscal 
freedom with them and be allowed to work out 
her own salvation. Jloreover, should a Council 
or Conference of theEmpire be called hereafter, 

sbe cannot he excluded from it 

There are men in India*of high birth and 
sober, reflecting statesmanshiji who would 
adorn a seat in such an assemblage and whose 
advice would be of re.al value.” And further 
“ In conclusion I would observe that in any 
scheme of imperial federation India is bound 
to take a conspicuous place. Dependency 


though she is, she. is a great country — a 

country whose greatness is growing 

The gre.iter her independence, the more she 
will be able and willing to do for the Empire 
at large. It is for us to see that the rightful 
position of India is recognized and accorded to 
her.”* This is the proper and statesmanlike 
view for Great Britain and the Colonies to 
take with respect to this country. Its ancient 
civilization, its strategical, military and com- 
mercial value to the Empire and the loyalty 
of the three hundred millions of ita people to 
the British Throne entitle it to a position of 
equality among the component parts of an 
imperial federation. Unfortunately, the self- 
governing colonies, proud of their independ- 
ence and haughty in their isolation, are not 
iDcIioed to admit India to a place by their side 
ID an imperial union. At one time tbeir 
attackment to the mother country was an - 
object of doubt and uncertainty and they 
might have allied themselves with or been 
merged into their foreign neighbours. Ihfs 
attitude has been definitely changed aod 
tbeir loyally to the Empire is now an 
nndoubli^ fact. The treatment which 
the colonies, in defiance of the mother country, 
accord to Indian British subjects shows that 
they are not prepared to regard the latter as 
members of an imperial union. The humili- 
ating restrictions which are placed upon Indians 
in ^utb Africa, Canada and Australia, the 
helplessness of the Imperial Government to 
put a wholesome pressure upon colonial legisla- 
tures in the matter and the < fact that the 
Government of India has been'compelled to 
resort Co measures of retaliation against South 
Africa are not hopeful features of the proposed 
imperial federation. If one member of the 
Empire finds it necessary for its interest and 
in defence of its rights, to retaliate against 
another, the prospect of a union is indeed far 
from cheerful. If the federation or union is 
to be a reality and not a mockery, this attitude 
of the self-governing colonies towards non- 
white subjects of the Empire must undergo a 
material chan g e. In view of thi s illiberal and 

* India; Prosent Sod Future in ‘Empire and the 
Century.’ 
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selfish imperialism of the cotooiea oners inclined 
to despair ofagenuine onityand beh'eaejn the 
prophecy that “ the notion that the absence of 
any real strong identity of interest between 
the self-governing colonies and the more 
remote and more hazardous fringes of the 
Empire can be compensated by some general 
spirit of loyalty towards and pride in “the 
Empire,” is a delusion o’bich will speedily be 
dispelled."* This may be true of “the more 
remote and more hazardous fringes of the 
Empire,” but certainly not of India, the heart 
sod the most jovaluable asset of the Empire. 
Eat the colonial feeling is there and 13 the 
greatest impediment to an impenat union. 

The attitude of India itself is simple and 
clear. Her attachment to the Boti«li Tbrooo 
and the Empire is unquestioned and her a<pira* 
tion to take its legitimate share of the rigbta 
and responsibilities of the Empire is being 
made a grievance against her educated people. 
They are conscious of the blessings coufenred 
upon India by British rule nod the opportuo- 
ities present^ to them of self-advancement. 
The spread of M'estern education has aroused 
in a large section of the Indian popniation 
high aspirations about its future There are 
impatient idealists everywhere and India has 
its share of them. Bat India’s ideal of becom- 
ing a self-governing element of the British 
Empire has now been definitely recognized and 
avowed by its responsible representative^, who 
hope one day, however distant the time may 
be, under British guidance, to reach that 
cherished goal. No one who knows the condi- 
tions of India would suggest thnt’self-govern- 
ment should be immediately introduced here. 
But at the same time Indian public oiwnion 
does not subscribe to the view that India is 
coDStitutionally unfit for self-government and 
would never be in a position to rule herself 
It desires that steady progress should he made 
by safe instalments towards the colonial ideal. 
M'hiJe characterising the idea of transplanting 
British in-ititutions wholesale into India ‘ as a 
faaiS'th aoti k'dicRWf drp.tm,’ aod 
univ er«al s ulfrage in India nnd insisting “ that 
India should b e on the same footing «s our 
' " Impcnslisni," A Stadr bj J. A. llobseo. 


self-governing colonies like Ginada”* as prepos- 
terous, T.oni Mortey did yet give us his famous 
reforms, which form an important instalment 
of constitutional right' We canno't do better 
than quote here what the Hon’ble Mr. Gokbale 
said in this conneotian while addressing a 
British audience. lie observed The goal 
which the educated clas-es of India have iu 
view IS a position for their countiy in the 
Empire worthy of the self-respect of civilized 
people They want their country to be a pros- 
|ieroos, self-governing, integral part of the 
Empire like the colonies, and not a mere 
poverty-stricken hureancratically held posses- 
sion of that Erapire.’‘t This statement admir- 
ably sums up the feehngs of Indian people in 
the matter of the position they aould desire to 
occupy ID an imperial federation. Mr. Gokbale 
added that "of course, we recogoize that 
the new self-government has to be on Western 
lines, and therefore the steps by which the goal 
IS reached, must necessarily be slow, as for the 
advance to be real, it must be from eaperimenl 
to eTperiiDenl only.’* In any project of M 
ioperiai uoion this sentiment will have to be 
taken into accouat and the conseot of the 
Govemmeot of India and of the people of (his 
country cannot be assumed as a raatterof 
course or of no moment. W'e have shown 
above that the feeling in the colonies and m 
many quarters in the mother country also i* 
antagonistic to thus view and until it undergoes 
the desired change no genuine imperial unioa 
or federation is conceivable. After all, such an 
organizaGon must be b.Tsed upon sentiment 
and enlightened self-iOterest in the component 
elements and an arrangement which appeals to 
nnther, in India, is Unthinkable. 

•Uoricr'a Indian Budg.t »pecch 

tTOe Uoatilt itr Ookficlo • paper on SeirCoWO- 
mcat eead belora tba £ait India Auociation. 
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TORU DUTT.* 

By MR, P. BESHADRI, M.A, 


N addiKon to the immense biographical 
interest atUcbin" to the pathetic careerof 
this gifted woman whose life eTtended over 
about only a score of years, her work as a poetess 
is of great importance to one aspect of recent 
'Indian literary history. Success in an alien 
language and that within a short period of 
esistence is a feat which may stagger the 
wildest of literary dreamers. Early efforts in 
opening new paths at the clashing point of 
two great civilizations are eminently instruc- 
tive and useful to succeeding workers by the 
guidance and help afforded by them. The 
achievements of the past are the hope of the 
future and nothing is of greater curio«ity to a 
student of literature than the means by which 
he may be able to forecast the strange devel- 
opments a nation’s mind may show in its 
artistic expression— either in form, or in spiriK 

An Indian woman who visited foreign lands, 
who drank deep at their fountains of culture, 
and who closed her fragile life of Sorrow aud 
Song, with a period of intellectual production, 
devoted to the interpretation of the spirit and 
civilization of her country, leaving behiod 
monuments of poetic genius that have won the 
approbation of competent critics and students 
of literature — s^emust be an object of affection- 
ate study and loving recognition for at least 
her own countrymen. 

The introduction of English literature ond 
the enthusiastic adherence it has been receiving 
from the sons of the intellectual arislocraqr of 
this country, the increasing importance that is 
being shown to it in the tTmVerntiesf, comhinerf 
with the peculiar circumstances that have been 
strengthening its hold and influence on the 
people — these set one thinking of their probable 
effects on Indian attempts at literary expression 
in English. The best talent of the country is 
fed on the classical ’ productions of English 
masterminds in all the branches of literature. 

* Tbese sro bat d«UchciI pieces ot a long ■{letcfa, 
pnbUihed icparatoly la book form. 


The longing for artistic expression, inevitable 
inallc.'ises where there is anything like creative 
genius, must find its . vent through some 
medium. An impartial investigation into the 
special circumstances of this country is sure to 
convince us of the fact that English will play 
in the Indian Education and life of the future, 
a more and more prominent part, than even 
the present extensive scope, which it is its 
privilege to enjoy. The enparity of the Indian 
of the present day for wielding the English 
language has drawn the genuine admiration of 
fordgnei's. This ability i« seen not merely in 
the Indian orator's remarkable success on the 
political platform, bat also in the regions of 
pure literary composition, even in poetry, 
which may be considered its cho^^en ground. 

The question of the possibility of a nation 
acquiring mastery over an alien language, 
when separated by differences of race, religion 
and civilization, to such an extent that it may 
be aWe to produce even poets — this, problem 
raises a number of issues which it is not 
possible to discuss here at any length. There 
IS, It is true, the ezoinple of the early history 
of Spain in the days of Koman occupation, 
when there was the spectacle of people of 
Spanish descent like Seneca, excelling as Latin 
dramatists and poets. The case is not however 
quite parallel to the circumstances 'of this 
country as the Spanish absorption of Koman 
manners, religion and civilization was absolute 
and left no yawning gulfs. But this much 
may be ventured upon after a study of the 
conditions in this land. There is no use deny- 
ing jioetic genius to a great nation, which has 
enriched the world’s literature with some of its 
most cherished monuments of Art. The ab- 
sorption ot the English language has been 
canred to a rmaticsbly Gae degree and is 
every day advancing tow’ards perfection. Bar- 
riers of race, religion and civilization cannot 
effectively stifle creative genius, if it has a 
etrong impelling force behind it. After all, 
this absence of absorption is likely to affect 
only the perfect acquirement of foreign collo- 
quialisms, the vernacular richness of humour 
and epigram, the rcali«.ition of dialectical 
vividness and the presentation of the natural 
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flow of conversation in the language — virtnes 
which however valuable in themseUes, are not 
always essential to literary success, and on 
which moreover no demand is made in some of 
the most prized branches of literary craftsman- 
ship. The encouragement giien to the Eogli'h 
language in this country, and the wide public 
the medium secures, combined a-ith the illimit- 
able capacity of the nation to produce men of 
genius — these must be able to annihilate all 
obstacles, which are not really of the exagger- 
ated dimensiOD*, ignorance and pessimisin 
would make them out to be. There is abund- 
ance of material for poetic treatment in India, 
in its luperh natural beauties, its manoliom 
history and legend and in its mystical religion 
and philosophy, not to s^ieak of its multito- 
dinoua problems, assuming shapes and features 
unknown to all the }>a't ages of the world. 
The prosaic scenes of Anglo-lnctian life have 
farsished material for the poetry of fludysrd 
Kipling; a foreigner in the land, — &ir Edsio 
Arnold— has striven aitli remarkable success 
to depict the religious and philosophical epint 
of its jieople; Sir Alfred I.yall, Jjiorence 
lloiie and othen bale achieied similar suc- 
cess. How much more easy should it t><* foe 
the lodisn aho is imbued ailh tVe.'tera cul- 
ture and has acquired mastery O'er the Eng- 
lish language, to interpret his country and 
civilisation >n the garb of the Engtich Muse, 
if he has only real creative genius for the 
poetic art 1 

The success which Toru I)atl and a few 
others have achieieil in the ;>asl, in»|are one 
with strong hopes and it ih not too much U» 
exjiect that in the near future, England and 
India will be united in insf;iarahle bonile of 
intellectual kinship. This belief is widely 
shared, as may be seen from the fort that 
IjOrd Curion, lu a speech before the Society 
of Authors in England, lentnred to prophesy 
that in course of time, a society of Indo-English 
authors may meet at the capital of Hntieb 
India. It there is the iK>«'ibility ofliterary 
prognostication with any suecefs, it maybe 
Mid that Iberr will sfmng up a ela.«» of Jado- 
F.nglivh poets in the future who will do for 
the i<oelic inteipreUtiou of India what 


liongfellow, I/jwell and Walt MTiitman havi 
dona for AuiericA. 

II 

The work of thepoete«3 who forms Ihesuhjeci 
of thi< sketch ha.s reeei'ed recognition at th« 
hands of a critic of the eminence of Mr. Edmund 
(Sosse and she is chiefly remembered as the 
author of a volume of English verse, entitled 
Ancimt liallnde and LeffeniU 0 / llinduethan, 
the first edition of which was published in 
1881, by Me«rs. Kegtin Paul Trench and Co.j 
with a sympathetic biographical memoir from 
the jien of the English critic. Dr. Kichaid 
Oarnelt has accorded her the rare privitrge of 
iDcludiog some of her Ikillads and l,egends, in 
the volume of Hindu Potiry in the jrorhfs 
Ctasstcs. 

Toro Dutt, or Thoruhta Dutta, wa« horn on 
the 4tb .March 1856 in Calcutta and if Ibuii* 
dence had not deprived this country of her 
valued life, she should now have been a poetess 
ID the fuJi mehdian of her splendour. Oa* 
could fondly imagine that she might nowhere 
stood forth as a glonoua literary per-ouage el 
(he first rank, crowned year after year by the 
rapturous applause of all the English si>eakisg 
world. She came of a very re<pecUble and 
gifled family, the DuKs of ivambagan in Ilengal, 
being the daughter of llabu Oovind Chandra 
Dutt, bimselfa poet of some ability, as wella.' 
his Irother Sa«hi Chandra ])uU, a JtaJ Uabadur 
and Justice of the IVace. Itabu Govioda 
Cbaodra was a pious Christian and nlna}i dis- 
play e<l a remarkable vigour of intellect, lireadth 
of sym|ntlues and saintliness of cbararler. 
The Dutt brothers,— wbase nephew was the 
dislinguuhei) Indian statesman ami man of 
letters, the hte Mr. Itome^h Chander Dutt— 
were educated at the Hindu College, Calcutta, 
and had a striking talent for i>oetry as may be 
eeea from the whole library of ^Sjrroir umf 
S)ng put forth by them. ' 

Toru was the joiangest of three children, all 
ebort-lived like herself, the rIJe»(, a brother 
Ahju dying at the age of fourteen, and the 
other a eisler Am, who was her intellectual 
companion neuly all her hie til) remo'fd bj 
l>eath at twenty, three years Iwfore her own 
end. Dorn in a specially enlightened and 
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gifted family, she bad the inestimable boon of 
a pood home-training, the like of which rarely 
falls to the fortune of a young boy or girl. The 
father was admirably 6lted by his intellectnal 
endowments and sterling character 'to gnide 
the development of this child who must have 
shown unmistakable signs of genius, in its very 
early years. Tom’s father devoted his personal 
attention to her education and he was actively 
associated with his two daughters In their early 
studies. The impulse for a love of English 
Literature seems however to have come from 
her brother’s tutor, Babu Satis Chanderwho 
6rst imparted it to the younger members of the 
family. There was soon the remarkable pheno- 
menon of two Indian girls who were scarcely 
in their teens, deep in the beauties of Para- 
dise Lost, She was scarcely thirteen when the 
father took the two daughters for a course of 
travel and education on the continent of 
Europe. The death of Toru’s brother made 
the father centre all his hopes in his daughter. 
A stay of four j’ears, first at school in France 
and later in Italy and England, including 
attendance at a course of lectures at Cambridge 
served to equip Toru with the best culture of 
the West as is evident from her literary activi- 
ties in the languages of England and France 
which reveal a striking back-ground of 
European learning in general. She did not 
lo«e touch with the life and civilization of her 
country, though ns she says in her Ballads 
and Legtnds, she was 

■ Far otmy 

/n dutanr raiiiis, tiy nuj a shclteni] baj 
VVhtn ilumbered in hii cava the water-wraith 
And the wares gentlr kiaeed tbe ctaida ibore 
or France or Italy, beneath tbe moon 
tVhea earth lay tranced in a heavenly iwoon. 

The nequiremenfof European culture and the 
treasures of the English language in their very 
native homes must have exercised a profound 
influence on her. 

The winter of 1873 saw them back in their 
Idyllic home in Bengal and all Tom's activity 
is confined to tbe last four year? of her life, 
spent amidst the surroundings of her early 
years, where, 

The light green graeerul tamarinds abound 
Amid the mango clomps, 


under tho very trees associated with the sweet 
sports and companions of childhood. She has 
described the surroundings of her home ; 

Far and near hail the day ; 

And to their pastures wend otir ileepy eowt ; 

And in the ehadow, on the broad tank cast 
Dy that hoary tree, ao beautiful »od net 
The water-liliea tpring like enow enmaeaed. 

To her mind, already replete with Western 
learning, there now came a knowledge of 
Stinscrit literature with all its fathomless depth 
and profound mystery. 

The family of the Diitts lived a life of 
reserved solitude and she had absolutely no 
opportunities of mingling with Calcutta Society. 
Anglo-Indians had no knowledge of the exis- 
tence of such a blossom in their midst. When 
Htfinry conlribalhas bfvxrne known, tbe 
conjecture was ventured that it was some 
Aijglo-Indian author who had chosen tbe 
Indian nom-ds-plxme as a prank. ‘ 

• ••••, 

TVie Ancient Ballads and Legends by which 
*i'Ork sbe IS most well-known, was not given to 
the world during her life-time, as also a 
tragical romance of hers in French entitled 
Journal deMIte D’Arvers,” a story tnrning 
on the ungovernable passion of two brothers 
for a placid and beautiful girl, a passion which 
leads to fratricide and madness. 

The acute and wasting illness of consnmp- 
Won brought her dow’n to the sick-bed eaily in 
1877, and after a period of protracted physical 
agony — which recalls to our minds the last 
days of Keats, whose life baa many points of 
resemblance with that of this unfortunate 
young lady — sbe died on the 30th August 
»lien she Lad known the glories of tbe earth 
for only twenty-one years and sir months. 

• • • • . • 

in. 

In her Ballads and Legnxds of Hinduslhan 
she has succe'isfully striven to interpret the 
spirit of the East to the West. Tales of ancient 
Hindu life and mythology are narrated in 
poems alive with profound sympathy and 
enthusiasm. Hindu ideals of life and character 
are presented with force, animation and vigour. 
The <^cle of nine legends and ballads strung 
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Drona exclaims in admiration of his heroic 
eondnct and unflincbing adherence to troth: 

F»nie ibalt Boand thy praiaa from sea to lea. 

Lalcahman portrays the ideal Hinda brother, 
ever loving and dutiful, seeking glory in 
faithful service, “ in life-long loyalty and 
truth.” It is the story of his being forced by 
the unwarranted and unkind insinuations ofhis 
brother’s wife, the heroine of the J?(imoy«n, to 
leave her in the fore<t home which resulted in 
all the later developments of the Epic. 

PreJdad depicts Uie boy-devotee braving the 
wrath of a tyrant father in his attempt to 
vindimte “ The true God’s name and power.” 

There is again the boy chafing under the 
ill-treatment of his royal father, who is under 
the control of a more favoured wife than his 
mother. He longs to attain 

ft place 

Far, far above the higbeat of this 
and succeeds by prayer and penance in getting 
imperishable renown. He 

aioti at laat 

The bighaat beavena and there he ahinet a atar 
This is the legend of Dhruva. * 

Sita is a sketch in a few lines of 
Three heppy children lo a darkened room, 
listening enwrapped in sympathy to the ancient 
tale of the troubles of the heroine of that 
name, sung by their mother : 

Tear! from three paira of jonng eye* fall amaio 
And boired in Borrow are the three yaaog beada. 

An emperor who has renounced the world 
to lead a Stinyasin'a life is drawn in love nnd 
attachment to the young of a hind, lescued by 
him from de.sth, which absorbs his care nnd 
attention to the ilelriment of his Kicretl riles 
and penances. This is woven into n delicate 
and human poem, the Royal Ascetic und the 
Hind. 

One of the moit stirring poems of the series 
■ is Jofjodkya Uma, an original creation of Lers 
ir\ which th^ Goddess Uma reveals herself in a 
divine vision to n priest — a story characteristic 
of popular Hinduism. A pedlar is hawking his 
treasure of shell bracelets ; — 

Pellucid spread a lake-lika Uok 
Beaide the mad dow lonelier atill, 

High on three aidet arose the bank 
■Which frait-lreca ehtdowed at their will ; 

18 


Upon tbo fourth aide was the Ghaut, 

With its broad stairs of marble white, 

And at the eotrance-Brch thero sat, ’ 

Full face against the mormog light, 

A fair young woman with targe eyes, 

And dark hair falling to her zone, 

She heard the pedlar’s cry arise, 

And eager seemed his ware to own, ' 

The bracelets clasp her slender wrist nnd she 
directs him for the payment of their value to 
the priest at the adjoining temple, whose 
daughter she professes herself to be. When the 
incidents are communicated to the priest by 
the pedlar, there is at first surprise at the 
mention of a daughter, when he has none 
and later on a consciousness dawns upon his 
mind that she must be Uma whom he has wor- 
shipped for years. They hasten to the bath- 
ing Ghaut nnd on the prayers of the priest ■ 

Suddeo from out the water sprung 
A rounded arm, on which they aaw, 

Aa high the lotus bud* among 
It rose the bracelet white, with awe. 

Then a wide ripple tost and swung 
The blossom on that liquid plain 
And lo I the arm so fair and ^oong 
Saak la the waters down again. 

A few miscellaneous poems are appended to 
the volume from which may be singled out 
for appreciation, Ibe stangas on JVance, the 
sonnet on the lotns, and the noble poem full 
of the reminiscences of her early life. Our 
CtWMflnnn Tree. 

IV a 

The lays are steeped in Hindu sentiments 
and breathe throughout the spirit oflGndu 
tradition nnd Hindu thought. Her jioetry is 
e«senlially of hei' rnce nnd her coimU'y. There 
is not in her work, at least in her Ballads and 
FifgmdSjihe vain attempt to give an ’exotic 
setting to her songs, or delineate thought alien 
to the culture nnd civilization of her country. 
Kow she indulges in giving vent lo the fatal- 
istic doctrines of the popular philosophy of 
her nation : 

H is my deitiny, 

O fear not thou, but pitv one 
Whose fate la'thu* tu die 

or exclaims with world-weariness; — “I-ife is a 
shadow vain.” Consolation is sought to be 
given by the doctrine of ATama, as where 
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Dbruva’s mother attempts to reconcile him 
with his low position in life : 

The iTory threoe, the nmbrelU of goH, 

The best eteed end the rojel «I«pU»iit 
Rich cipemoned. muit ta bn by right 
Wo hu dMcrred them by hit Tirtuoui ectt 
Id timel long peet Oh think od thi* my icm 
. And be content. 

There is the belief in omens : 


she says, referring to Lakshman's departure. 

Now it is the Hindu matron reciting to the 
group of her belored children : 


It la aignificant that she should escel la 
depicting the finer graces end nobl^er etlrac. 
tiims ol ««m*iiAooi rather than in delineating 
pure, aenauoua beauty. The highest pret«e 
she can bestow on Savitn’a charm la : 


Cut the goo^ 
Oed's punty there lored *■ *“ 
* iDdeweiag — 




Shi loves woman, “ in the meek grace of 

tflrginhood." 

She is full of emotion, and lesves ethereal 

rphere is all her o*n. Here are the magical 
effects of I/ive : 

She nrnt s»»y 
leering her Tirgin beert behind 

Andnchrrfarlheloie. A rey 

Bhol down fnim hreren, eppenred to tmge 
All objecU with •upemtl lighl ; 

■•ninlheleheehedereinbowfnnfsi, 

The com Beldi lookrd more pwen nod bn£lit. 

She has de<cribe«l how the fount of I/»\e 
•priogs out anew within a blighted heart; »he 
.noaathe rapidity ofloie— ai s»tfla«a light- 
ig HA>h. Mie sings that “ when theheart- 
e opens.” it can neier shot. Her rangeof 
apathies is so wide that she c" 
sorrow and aniiely for 


n shed t' 


Thi 


?.a«n- 


tbe link 

■ • ffnpkt 


She is drawn in love to a pair of doves, 

Picking n liTiDg in our shetres, 

And bappy id their lores, 

Near amid n peepul'i iiuircring learee. 

The story of the Jfoyaldscf/icfinillA* Hind 
is an exquisite study in tenderness of feeling 
and pathos. Slie administers a gentle rebuke 
"to the stern ascetic author of the FisAnu 
Parana — from which this story is taken— who 
would imply as the concluding moral of his 
tale, that for the hermit king, it was a sin to 
lo\e bis nursling. 

Rlien she sees that, 

“nis biDd rrni at bis tide, with tearful eyM 
Watching bie lent and niomeDte, like a child 
Betide a father, 

her heart goes out in alwolute sympathy to the 
SinyusiH who in direct disregnnl of the 
princi|>le« 6 his monastic order 

Watched and watched 
lii* faTounle through a blinding flln of tran, 

And ooutd set Ibink of tha beyond at baad..^ 

Ro keen he felt the perting, each deep gnef 
O’erwbflnrd him for the cmelora be had reared, 
To it deroled wan ble last, Ual thaopht, 
necklets of preaeet and ol futnre both. 


The review of ToruV poetical work is over. 
Tbe delicacy and lightness of touch displayed 
tn her terse bear testimony to her faultless 
and refined poetic tAStes, and the music of her 
poetry is not the leAst negligible feature of 
her work. She cannot be accused of want of 
simplicity and her terse is a spontaneous 
outbursi from beginning to end— a virtue 
which IS perhaps the fundnmentAt reijoUile of 
all true poetry. Critics are bound to acknor- 
ledge the existence of these nnd similar metiU 
in her work and they cannot in any fiiroess 
deny the term ymrtry to terse of such a superior 
rank. 

“Ui« dillicult tn exaggerate,” says Mr. 

Almond Gnssc, “uhen we trytoestimafewhat 
we hate loet in the premature death of Toro 
'Putt. I.itemtiire has no honours nhirli need 
have lieen beyond the grasp of a gi,] «l,o al 
the age of laenly'one and in languages sepa- 
rated from her own by so'deepaebasm, tad pro* 
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dnced so much of lasting worth.” * It is 
a privilege for Indian itudenU to read his 
assurance in the last lines of hia introduction 
to the Ballads and Legends, “ When the his- 
tory of the literature of our country comes to 
be written, there is sure to be a page in it 
dedicated to this fragile, exotic bloswui of 
song.” ’ 

There is no necessity to plead for indulgence, 
in the critical estimate of the poetical work of 
a person who like the hero of In STemoriatn, 
“perished in the green.” The poetical treasure 
bequeathed by her is too valuable to sink into 
oblivion and she has established within its 
short compass, many of the essential virtues of 
a genuine poet. She is one of those “inheri- 
tors of unfulfilled renown” as Shelley calls 
them, and India will olwaj’s continue to cherish 
with love, the memory of this “balf-blowo 
floweret ” of song. 

ON RBADINQ TOBU OUTTS ANCIENT BALLADS 
AND LEGENDS OP HINDUSTAN. 

With loving rupture have I h&ird her lyiv. 

The simple music of its noble song. 

The svreet oiul tender notes that b«ir along 
Her fancy’s flight to realms tkat bards aspire. 

The lays of ancient deeds with hope inspire 
The he.vit that sorely needs reviving life. 

When called to f.ice the deadly, trying strife 
Of Duty’s stem command with man’s desire. 

She set her gaze on life while she h-id bre.ttb 
And sang with fervour all its woes and joys ; 

The gifteil Sluse of song had scarce revealed 
Her loveliness — when ah ! the tyrant De.itli, 
Stififvl with riitblejss the lyric lolce. 

And pluckml the blooming bud from Po«-y'» field. 

P. S. 

* Ur. Oosie isyi >a a letter to tbe pretent writer, 
” I am very gUd that tbe memory ot tliia pure sad deli- 
Cats poet thonid be kept slire io India, Her esriv 
destb ws» a great misfortaoe.erpeciaU/ st her power 
inexpreidog laEngbsb— a foteigo language to her— was 
Utonilbing, whilo jret her iatercat id the religioo and 
philoTOphy of her own enrieot race was ririd.” 


SOME ASPECTS OF INDIAN COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY * . 

BY G. PINDLAY BIIIRRAS ESQ . U. A.. I E. B. 
.(ON SPECIAL DUTY.) 

Finanea btpartnient, Governmeni of India, Calcutta. 

' ♦ 'i 

t HE title Which I have chosen for this paper 
admits of numerous forma of treatment. I 
* might describe to you the vast trade of this 
great empire — an empire which is a land of many 
countries, I might dilate on the numerous expan- 
sion of Indian trade iduriog tbe last few decades 
especially with Great Britain, the United States, 
Germany and Ohina. I am, however, not to 
expatiate on this topic except incidentally. Sly 
aim is rather to devote myself to Indian industrial 
developments and to the question of Indian tarifis. 
My chief aim is to show bow tbe future of India 
js inseparably bouod up with its Jodiutrial devel- 
opments. India will require in the near future 
a systematic derslopment of its Resources and the 
organisation o! a trained industrial population. 
After one tours in all p«rts of India, be cannot 
but come to five conclusions 

/'iVvriy— That India perhaps more than any 
other country in Asia is in the throes of a great 
transition and this transition is nursed in 
questions aSecting industrial developments. 
Tbe village in India is no longer a self- 
contaiovd economic community and the impact 
of the West la re-ponsible for this change. 
Id Bengal, &Iadra«, Bombay and in the United 
Provinces one aces vast industrial enterprises 
being undertaken. India's wealth is now, if ever, 
being produced by tbe organisation of industry, 
Organisation has been seen to be imperative ; the 
ioduetchl regeneration of India can be effected 
by no other means. 

Seemdly — Agricnlture is and must remain by 
far tbe most important of Indian industries and 


'* Prepared tor tbe ledisq Icduatrial Coaleresce. 
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iTeiItb>bave juat beeh tapped whila th» ofhcra 
(pre eminetitly among which are India, Servui 
And Roumania) had an induatrial nrganiaa- 
tfon which waa now heing^ diaplacn) by a mora 
Up-to-date organisation that will go far to make 
competition fairer Again, there le an inereaee 
of wealth to the owners of land and to worbere 
themselree, as well as to eapitaliats Auetrelm 
fully reali-iing the truth of this, wiHii>gly pa)* t® 
Great Biitsm annually Its 23 erorea a» »at/we‘l 
and she hag but 40 lakha of population — and 
1/lOOth part of the aeaumoUted wealth of India 
SJtna may aigue that so far MSthaawwnttof aiporla 
over imports represents inlereeta oi cap'tsi invest- 
ed no objection can be taken. It was to the suica 
paid owing to India's political connwntun tliat 
excepUon is taken. The sum is no longer 
Ri 27 crores but Bs. 9 j mores 
Pej ments fn connexion with Gin) Departments in 
Inilia Rs 2$ lakhs 

Army sod Marine effsctivs charges „ 127 „ 

India OlHee ... „ 32 „ 

Furlough allowances . . „ 127 „ 

Pensions and gratuities . „ „ 

Rs. 9i cr 


This sum of y| crores it not tribute becanae a 
tiibute is p-iynient. exacted without equivalent 
gei vices but this sum in question is a paymeot 
for work done, for services rendered. As a d»- 
tingai»hed Indian (Mr. Justice Ranade) said ad- 
dressing hia own countrymen. "It cannot well be a 
mem sccideot that the destinies of this ronotry 
have been entrusted to the guidance of a nation 
whose characteristic strength is opposed to all onr 
weaknesses, whose enterprise in commerce and 
BiMiufacturaa knows no bounds, whose capital 
overflows the world, whose view of tifeisfull of 
hope, and whose powers of orgamsalion have never 
been surpassed." 


Let mo say a few words more as Parthian shots. 
Great Britain's creditenables India to bnrrow in 
tbwmoney market on terms which she could not 
du oCherwiae and this saving more than cumpec* 
sates for the cost of services. Japan with all 
its in6mtB capacity for taking pains, and with all 
its hard study of (hat branch of economies (which 
■acalled Finance) cannot borrow so cheaply as 
India Japan pays for her loans 8 per cent, 
while Idifia were (he independent could not bor- 
row at a towel rate than 6 or 7 per cent. Ibis 
eaving of 2] per cent on her present permanent 
debt would be a little over 9 ‘•rores of rupees, 
equivalent almost to the sum which forms the 
Uotne charges for the services which India re- 
reive* Again Jnd/s en/oye free of charge the use 
of the Amhasaadors as well as Consuls of Uu 
Majesty’s Government, throughout the world Ibis 
huge saving caiioot be estimated with aceuraey, but 
It IS indeed greet Lastly Indiacnjoys thsservicss 
of tbe Bniuh Navy. The Nary costs seme Bs. 
41 j crores* year (for 1900 the estimatos were 
Rs 54 cr ) India contributaa but a modest lakh 
At the seme time wo admit with tbs hssrtirit. 
satisfaction and deepest aesse of pride that the 
Indian Army is a source of strength to tbe 
Bntuh Empiie, when, however, we total up the 

debits and credits we certainly End India receives 
more than ehe gives I hope then that this, si 
though one of the must cerlous of paradoxes, 
will appear to be ono uF the most transparent ef - 

fallacies. 

IVOCBTKISb OEVZLOrHtVT 
rcoeno now to the qiieation of industrial devel- 
opment and though 7 she]] tr«it it bnefly, I hope 
1 ehall not be considered dogmatioat. The dsvel- 
epmentof industrial undertakings an ) indu-trid 
eilucation IS certainly one of thn foremoet of ad- 
tuioisJlrative probUms, especially in these provinces 
where there are rich resources not yet »j atematic- 
ally developed and where too unfortnnstely Ibere 
IB httle aptitude or enterprise shown in ntilisieg 
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tbeci. Oentldmen, «e must uot be blinA to t!^ 
priocipal cause of the failure of Indian industry. 
There is an awful lack of enterprise in agricul* 
ture, hand-loom weaving, sugar production, 
oil-pressing, not to mention the production of 
manufactured articles of a complex character. 
Cotton weaving, e, g., is conducted on archaic 
and exceedingly wisleful lines. I have already 
referred to Indian agriculture and it being 
the principal industry of India no consideration 
of the industrial developmentcan becumpletewith- 
out a reference to a topic which roughly requires 
special treatment. 

aaRiGCLTiinx. 

Agriculture means the culture of the people 
who live on the soil, as well as the cultivation of 
the soil itself. Our chief difficulty lies to the 
fact that Indian agriculture is in the bands of 
small men, the capital la required in small sums, 
and it Is suVpIisd by small capitalists to men of 
, small commordal Intelligence at anything but a 
small rate of interest. During my tours in the 
United Provinces, Bengal, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, Central Provinces and the Bombay 
Frestdeney I was much struck by the lack of real 
practical knowledge amongst the ryots who are 
conservative to a fault. Many conclusions arrived 
at Agricultural Colleges in this country are never 
heard of even by the better class cultivators. We 
perhspe are to be blamed slightly in this matter. 
There is only one way of improving the ryot’s 
welfare and that is the eternal truth of getUng 
into their skins, of realising their ideas and feel- 
ings. When once wo see their point of view we 
shall guide them with greater ease to adopting 
improved methods of agriculture. Then will 
they take to improving their jute crops, e < 7,10 
cultivating a wbiler fibre, in growing jute in 
rotation with paddy — a very profitable and 
economical enterpiiso — in planting and transplant- 
ing paddy more carefully and cheaply and in 
cultivating new etsplee. The soy bean, for ex- 
19 


amplA, has undoubtedly enormous interest for 
India and a struggle between bean oil snd cotton 
oil in the soap countries in the world has already 
begun. If its introduction into this country is 
siiece^ful th-re should be little difficulty in 
compoting with Manchuria. Dry Farming whioh 
has been 80 Biiecessful in America might be in- 
traduced ill A larger degree. Dry Farming means 
roughly the cultivation of drought resisting plants 
and also the most advantageous use of rainfall on 
the soil by careful preparation. A great deal 
can be done in the way of co-operation whether 
in the form of credit societies or of supply 
eocieties, c.p., for providing the materials of 
agriculture, productive societies, e.g., co-operative 
dairies and sale societies such as loo or grain 
eocieties. When in Eastern Bengal and Assam 
I found some startliog rstes of interest. Three 
villagers borrowed a msund of rice when the 
market price was Rs. 6 per maund, Not being 
able to pay in cash they made a bond for Rs. 7 
stipuUUng for inteiest at 150 percent, com- 
pounded every three months. In leas than three 
years they were sued for Bs. 200 and the Uunsiff 
decreed the entire claim. In another case three 
vUlageia executed a bond for Rs. 9 for cloth 
purchased stipulating for interest at 187| percent, 
every quarter. The eame Munsiff gave a decree 
for the principal with simple interest at 75 per 
cent. I know of another case where 2 oien took a 
a loan of R-. 15 at Re 1 interest a day which 
comes to 2,433j per cent, yearly. At the 
end of three years an ex parte decree for a claim 
of Rs 999 was given. There is scope for a more 
extensive use of agricultural machinery, but 
sufficient attention will have to be paid to the 
peculiarities of local agricultural methods. The 
work of Mr. W. JI. Moreland, Director of Agri- 
culture, United Provinces, lias been very success- 
ful in this respect. Co-operative rural societies 
may own jointly agricultural implements and 
will decrease the limitations imposed by the 
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MftrcUj of cxpitol in •griculture. ijot 

like bis Inter in the Deccen ia stipremely 
criticil of any wachine containing unnecreary 
parts or whose utility is not ohviou*. Super- 
ficial finish of machine^’, cf., highly rartiiahed 
and coloured netsl aurfacea so attrscttre to the 
European is not desired by the Indian cultivator 
There are local peculiarities, e g , the ryot of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam does only about | or | 
of tbe woik of an efficient English labourer, hia 
pair of bullocks can do but { the work of eo 
English pair of horses. His oxen are trained to 
go counter clockwise and gears must be designed 
accordingly. The flexor nuacles are belter devel- 
uped than the exten<ora, so the ryots work more 
effectively with a drawing than with a thrusting 
Stroke. Lastly hs would rstber sit down to turn 
a borfzootai wheel, than stand up and taro a 
vertical wheel for a much shorter period. 

WfiVISQ. 

or Industries closely tllisd to agriculture weav- 
ing la the most important. 80 per cent, of the 
weavers la Esstern Bengal and Assam sre engaged 
in agricultursl pursuits. Dacca hss always been 
fatuous for its muslins— Abtawan or “running 
water," Bsfthwa or “woven air," Shsboara or 
" evening dew,” though these are almoet a thing 
of the past; snd the demand in Europe for the 
old cotton flowered and sprigged muslin hss almost 
entirely fallen off; when Burke prepsieJ l.ie 
Impeachment of Warren Hastings the output of 
muslins snd silks of Dacca was declared to have 
an annual value of Re. 52,60,000 Though this 
sum IS probably exaggerated yet in Europe them 
was BO exceptionally huge demand for these 
celebrated goods. To day European taste hat 
eotiroly changed and chiSTon and aimii ir eulwtif utea 
have taken the place of Daeva mualira Another 
• reason for the decline is that there is an inereasiog 
tale of Japanese silks. A few years ago, I got 
three grades of chifTaivs from London and the 
•i^rices wera roughly-/12/-, l/-tnd 1/7/-. Brices of 


similar grades of Dacca nivslma are stout 13 cr 14 
snnss and one rupee thirteen annas to 3 rupees, 
ten annas a yard. The chiffm indeed looks even 
better than the locxl muslins. The aslrationof 
weavere does not lia in the adoption of large and 
often exjiensive looms It will be more expedient, 
firstly to utilise existing looms to bet'er advantage 
by alight alterations which will increnae the } isld 
in many cases to 30 per cent., and secondly to 
aaaiat the weavers to buy yarn cheap and to esll 
their products dear Thera is no use at present 
for a central weaving school in Dices nntil we 
have first looked to these points. In Eastern 
Bengal and Assam quite 75 per cent, of tbs 
weavers are dependent on Mahsjsna. In msny 
provineea thst I have visUsd, a weaver gets very 
little more than the cost price ia good eeasorsand 
very much Irtr than this price la btd year*. Wbst 
IS wsnted is an organisation to enable the weavers 
to dispose of their wares aa economically as poa«{- 
bfe There is ao need at preeent for large expend- 
iture on bricks, mortar, and Uboratory appliances. 
Our indostriol developmeat ts not, ax msny art 
apt to tbiok, a matter that Can be hustled end 
burned. 

The moat striking fact of Indian Commerce in 
recent years has been the tremendous and 
unparelleredexpansion incur sugar Imports. Tbit is 
epecully phenomenal when we remember that 
India is probably the largest pioducer of sugar in 
the world and sugar is indispenslUe for a warm 
country like that we lire in It, however, cannot be 
■ uJ that tiie ciiltiration of sugarcane In India is 
contneting eorinualy Wmuae of these imports. Ws 
bate to remember that the sugsreana In India is 
oftm grown in small patchea which defy wCimitc 
anl moreover the great man of thasugarraneof this 
country ia not converted into ery stalline sugar but 
iacotieumed in the form of crude sugar or gur which 
ia more nutritious than refined sugar. It ia at the 
earn* tioa impossible not to believe that this hugs 
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importation of foreign eiigar at llie rate of 107 
lace of cwte. yearly or nearly 2 seera per heail 
of population can be continued without aOectiog 
the interns] industry as a whole. You ask (hen 
what is to be done ? ^Ye are not taking paioa 
enough in the struggle for markets. We ought 
to develop the central factory syetero, t e., factory 
eituated in the centre of a tract of land reserved 
tor BOgar and its rotation of crops only. The cane 
is then as near the mill as possible and cultivation, 
cutting etc., can be done with the leest possible 
waste. The complete triumph of this syetem is 
seen in the rcgenemtion of the sugar industry in 
Formosa by the Jap.anc8P, and in Porto Rico. The 
Java planteis accordiig to the British Consul in 
the island, are devoting a large portion of their 
profits to improving their methods of production, 
while stepa are being taken to provide better 
transpoit and machinery of the latest type. The 
price of Imported sugar will fall probably as a 
result of this and Indian sugar will be subject to 
serious competition in its own markeU. A protec- 
tive tariff, I do not think, will cure this lack of 
enterprise. The ryets are strongly averse to iieing 
effective crushing mills. The moat suitable mills are 
the three roller mills and tbeae might be purchas- 
ed by eome of our rural co-operative societies. 
At the Allahabad Exhibition, the Uadi plant 
proved ita excellence and sugar making by this 
process among better class cultivatore would be 
profitable. Id some provinces, there is great need 
for the Central Factory ay stem. In Eastern 
Bengal snd Assam, the East India Cooipany bad 
extensive mills and even to this day, there still 
remain some large sngar factories. In Bangpur 
especially aa the district has a belt of country on 
both banks of the Jamuneawari suited for cane 
cultivation there are special advantages lorn 
central factory. 

I cannot go into details in the present paper 
with regard to the production of goods of a com- 
plex character on a large scale by up-to-date 


methods. It is necessary, nevertheless, to refer 
to the importance of choosing a good locality in 
which raw material and fuel can be obtained 
cheaply, and from which goods produced can be 
readily transported to the consuming markets. 
There is need also of obtaining well-paid skilful 
artisans as the results of the experiments of em- 
ploying captains of industry on this basis has 
‘been exceptionally successful in Japan. We must 
not forget that Indian industry is limited by 
capital. Without capita], land cannot be culti- 
vated, mines cannot be worked, nor can factories 
becon&trucled. Weareapt to think that -laws 
and governments can create industry. This is 
seen in the argument for protection to native 
industry «s the sole p-inacea, Government is play- 
ing a noble and generous part in increasing tha 
efficiency of labour by educatiou and sanitary 
legislation and it is thus enahliog capital to do 
more work. When all is said and done it still 
remaina true that one cl the real limits to indus- 
try is capital. 

CAPITAL. 

The investment of British Capital in India has 
been discussed at length in two interesting papers 
read by Jlr. George Paish before the Royal Sta- 
tistical Society in 1909 and in 1910 respectively. 
Mr. Paish remarks; “No one can doubt the 
beneficent effect upon the p i-oepeiity of India of 
tfaia expenditure of British capital for the 
development of the natural resources of the 
country, and the linkiog up of district with dis- 
trict, which has eo powerfully helped to diminish 
the severity of famines. The great sums ehown 
below have been lent to India at an exceptionally 
low rate of interest, and having regard to the 
irameoBS increase in the wealth of the Indtan 
people which has resulted, and is resulting, from 
the construction of railways, the burden of the 
low interest charge is quite negligible.’* The 
details are as follows > 
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£ (OOOs omitted) 


Government . . . . 

178,995 

Municipal 

3,522 

Railways 

136,519 

Banks . . 

3,400 

Commercial and Industrial etc. 

2,647 

Electric lighting and power .. 

1,763 

Financiaf, land and (nvcstmcni 

1,853 

Gas and water 

659 

Iron, cos] and steel 

803 

Mines . . , ■ 

3,531 

Motor traction and taanufaeturing 90 

Oil 

3.184 

Rubber . . 

4,610 

Tea and cofToe . . . . 

<9,644 

Telegrapba and telephones . . 

43 

Tramways 

4,136 

ToUl 

365,399 

It is interesting to note that 

Aoatralasia baa 

horrowsd 880 aiilios#, Cansds 

and Newfound- 

land 373 miilioos and South Africa 351 aillions, 
the United States 6S8 tmlllons sed Atgenrioe 370 
iniliiona, followed by Braxll, Mexico and Japan 

with 94. 87, and S4 millions re 

spechvely Ur. 


B. y. Slukerjer, C.I.E, an «aiia«nt ladna basi- 
ness Dsn, in tbe course of bia Freeideotial Address 
at tbe Indian InduEbrial Conference in 1910, said 
in words which muet be repeated : “ Indian 
capita) is proverbially ebj and unenlerpriBiDg, bat 
this I ascrfhe largely Co s wan C of /edusirM and 
commercial knowledge on tbe part of Indisn capi- 
talists, and CQDSequent failure to realise tbe poten- 
tialities of the various schemes placed before them, 
coupled with a disirclication to deport from tboee 
time-honoured uetbode of investing and leriding 
money, which have been in force for to many 
renturjes and in many instances, btinf in a re- 
turn which ran only be considered as usury. India, 
generally speaking, is a poor country, that is to 
Bay, tbe majonty of tbe pepulation are poor. Bat 


then la wealth in Indie, and the possessors of it 
could, with but a fractional part of their amassed 
wealth, not only develop many of lie icdustriM 
that are dormant to-day, but make ladia JodusSri- 
ally equal to any other country in tbe world. We 
often See articles in Indian newspapers, or beat 
speeches from public platforms, condemoiog tbe 
use of foreign (English) capital fur ths develop- 
Deot of Indian industries. But, I am afraid, 
those who hold such views do not seriously con- 
sider t]ie question in all Its aspects. Apart from tbe 
fact that foreign capital u only attracted by signs 
of peace and prosperity, and that we know that 
foreign capital u welcome in any other country 
for tb* development of her iadastnet, in import- 
ant consideration for ua m India arises from tbe 
tact that, for our own good, it Is wise to allow 
Itnbsb capitalists to interest tkemeelree (fl 
our induetriee, and thus take an active part in 
their development. That industrial eolsrpriMeas 
be successful in India u amply proved by tbs tuny 
large and tbiiving indiistnee, itpreseuting miUioU 
of capital wbicb already exist, and it is a reproach 
to us, as a people, that practieally tbewbolaof 
these, witb tbe exception of a cerUin num- 
ber on the Bombay Bide, have been financed and 
developed by English capiM and energy. It 
true that when these industriva were first started, 
oar country men bad little interest in, or know- 
ledge of, such enterpiiees, but that attitude 
ralddly changing, and it should be our aim aod 
eBdeiFoor So tauJale tbe ejrempJe set us by pnr 
Eogli^ fellow subjecte and to join with them m 
tbe Industrial development of India.” It is tbe 
fashion ID some quarteis to protest against lbs 
ineoiniag of British capital. India could well 
do with more of it, Canada and tbe Argentine 
Bupublio are having their railroads constructed ft* 
them and are increasing their trade in a way they 
could never do without this capital. The bulk of 
the fNinadian and Argentine shares have goes 
into raiiroad construction. India is credited wifb 
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is no doubt tbit the export of cotton seed would 
decrease but there is every likelihood of a ready 
sale for the manufactured article in the form of 
articles of food end the edible oil raighl aUt> form 
a suitable substitute for ghee of which the supply 
is cow falling short of demand Then again 
Ihn. il lb« c«, of p.por. Th. r.« lor 

p.p.r oiokiog TO .voiUM. io th. oouotri Ihooph 
not In .. .™tly ...mW. fora. Urp. .oppli» 
of wool-pulp onl wool nie.l could ba oi.do awiil- 
Rblo from th. forosU of epruc. .nd al.er fii m 
tbo mountain, and fibrout gmaa from tha foraata 
at tb. fool of lb. mmalajaa. Va.l quanl.t... 
of hid., and .kina "" “Po""l onght to 

b. oanof.olutad iolo •"! ■"•"""O. «""• 

aignmanl. Of ooKtn cloth wb.ob might b. mml. 

wilbio India itoalf if Iba "I b-c cnlto. 
...tamotlcally Imptooad II i. aucpti.mg to 6nd 
that In lb.clu.ic.1 day. of Otaac. and Bam. 

thra. product, oll.di. attracted th. nolto. of 

cucioo. engoiem-a Ira. Iccm which tb. lodi... 
mad. cloth (the coitoo plant)-, read from which 
a awial )uic. war .iprcwl (logar-can.) .nd > 
pUnlyialdlnf .d..kM..dy. known « Indicon 

(lodigo) Iheao aro tha vaty tndaatiiaa which aro 
in iaopardy to-day. Thaae plant, wera not known 
M tb. .0.1.01 agraoltot. oI Egypt aod Mwmpm 
mmia. lodia ba. I.nod b.ra.ll aurpawwd by 
Amacla. and Egypt in growing .rap. that war. 
paaoliarlyharown. In Egypt lb. aoUon plant 

pradnaa. fourfold. In lb. Waal Inli- aogo'- 

prodnoa. nearly Ihra.Md th. r.lnrn Ib.a 
Ibay yi.ld m India. And th. anlU.at.on of md.go 
now appaat. I” b. d.onml by tb. m.nnl.atnr. of 
artUaial dya m O.rm.n l.bor.lo.U. Ib. Ind.u. 
l„du.lrl.l program ba. a.rt.lnly b.an graat dncing 
the last three decade, bat doling tbo next two 
deaeda. rcm.ik.bl. daralopmcnt null take (l«». 
W. bar. to r, member that tb. f.ond.lian. at 
India'B induatri.l ploiTwrily bare alraady bran 
laid bar productira power la capable of inlinito 
; axpinaioo, aod lb. Hm. 1. now a. band to impror. 


Indian Agriculture by strictly practical means au 
that Its preducte can compete in the oarketa of 
the world, to extend her railways and irrigation, 
to coax British capital and above all to foster a 
strong spirit of co-opemtion. We must do away 
with hasty sentiment ; wo must go forward with 
a high heart and sober self-relitnce. Let usbastsn 
with caution, for, as some one baa said, the most 
tragic niisrnmages id history have been due to tbs 
impatient idealist and surely be is not absent from 
our midst. 


SWAMI RAMA TIRATH. 

AN APPBECIATION, 

BY UR. PURAN CBAND. 


'WBOhl the heart of the people of this country 
Jfl erce did rise praysps bresthiiig pease 
' tor the whole universe. It was wbeo they 
were tired of war aed conquest, it was when 
the warrior race tsse home and saw that they 
bad sold their soul tor a mess of pottage— eartbly 
empire. When the Aryan miod found that the 
battles won were really the battles loat, it turned 
toward. Tbe spirit .of renunciation completely 
vanquisbed tbe spirit of conquest in them. Peace 
and Love spread over the land and made it the 
holy land of the naigbbouring races. From that 
time on, that page of Indian history has bevo 
considered blank where the life of renunciation is 
absent. In Indis, ibe ideil is not to measure 
success by tbs amount of gold one can manage to 
accumulate, nor even by tbeamouotof knowledge 
one twU to store, nor by rank, nor by position, 
but only by tbo amount of self knowledge and 
aelf-enttum. , Mao is to be judged not by hia 
outer circumelancsB but by his loner expe* 
Tisficrt. It is tbe inner man only that i» 
held worshipful. The silent Inner hf* ® 
the sage though by no means eveolful to outwa 
aeeming, reflected as it is from moment to monient 
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in ft smiling profile, kind look, generous heart and 
tranquil mind h, in fact, the only true life 
irhoee evolution mankind ought to study. The 
story of such a life would consist in recounting 
the inner experiences of the saint in the form of 
his thoughts and teachings and still more in 
depicting the atint himself with his mystery* 
opening smiles and glances. Swanii Rama’s bio- 
graphy is that of the inner man. It is but the eilent 
evolution of Vds mind, emerging from the world 
of matter by elow processes of self-realisation and 
entering into the domain of spirit. 

Swami Bama's life ’is a rural hymn set 
in the tunes of the prairie and the jungle, 
singing of universal peace and love. It is the same 
note that bad its birth in the glorious Upamshadt. 
Hotliing new about it but the singing of it, Swami 
Bsma raised it once again from tbs bottom of bb 
soul and he poured St forth in savage cries calling 
nan from discoid to harmony, from difi'srencs to 
agreement in'difference, from self tn self-in-all, 
from diversity to uolty-io-diversity. He called 
mao away from hatred to love, from war to peace. 
From him did flow goodwill to all and charity of 
thought and feeling. He was a poet of the 
inner man and the inner nature. To him all men 
and things were divine. “ Taitvaimii ” — " Tlum 
art That” “ Ekamaivadvityavi ” — " Ont toithoul 
a Stand, ” these two mantranus may be said to be 
the two gulden wings balanced on which this 
ethereal Sama soared every hour of his life into 
the eternal blue and soaring ever soared further 
and further till he was lost in Infinity, 

Swami Hama was born in 1873 at Muratiwala, 
a small village in the District of Gujranwala, 
Punjab. He was bom in a poor Brahman family. 
It is said Ooswami Brahmans of Muraliwaia are 
the direct descendants of Ooswami Tulaai Daas, the 
famous author of the Hindi Ramayana, His fAtlM>r 
Ooswami Hiraoanda had no means of livelihood 
except what the spiritual tours undertaken hy 
him to Peshaiear and -Sionf hiought him. He was 


the faniily Guru of tho Hindus of the Horth- 
Western Frontier Province. Ooswami Hirananda 
had to go to his disciples on ministering tours 
from time to time. Swami Kama’s mother died 
a few d.ajs after his birth. He was brought 
np on cow’s milk. It may be remarked here that 
thmigli aPunjthee, Swami Kama’s staple diet was 
milk and rice. He was very fond of milk and he 
could drink about 5 seers of it at a time. Swami 
Rama was thus born under the lowly roof of a 
poor Brahman famili . He became a student at 
the ago of five. His childhood and boyhood were 
passed in hard study. As he reached the higher 
classes, his father was not able to support him, and 
a-s a student he lived in extreme povei ty. The 
drees of the boy Rsma consisted of a shirt, a pair 
of Punjabee trousers and a small turban, each 
made of a cheap and very cosree country cloth, 
the entire outfit costing about B*. 3. His fellow 
students relate that at times, he would forego 
hie meals for tho oil of his mid night lamp in his 
College days. Mnoy a time be had to starve for 
days together without, however, showing the least 
eigns of BufiVring or sorrow on his face, for he 
attended College regularly with a calm and peace- 
ful appearance and kept to his etudiee aa usual. 

He had a soft handsome face of a typical 
Aryan cut. The eye-brows at ched over deep black 
eyes, which showed the mystery and love of bis 
soul. In contrast with a big, broad, prominent 
forehead, showing high intellectual power there 
was feminine Boftnrsa round his lips. When he 
was serious, the lower lip pressed against the 
upper on a small round chin, which betokened 
indomitable strength of will. As a College boy, 
he seemed to give no promise of his remarkable 
after-carrer, but whos-rever saw him even then, 
was ioipreRocd with his angelic nature and with a 
purity and innocence of life rarely met with. 
He was bashful like a modest girl. Living as 
bedid in the light of love, he looked transpareDtly^.,^ 
pare through his email, frail, 
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Sn'ami Rama’s persocality may be described as 
eiplosire. He would remain silent for montlis 
together as if he had nothiog to say. He remained 
merged in joy. All of a sudden, he will burst 
out like a volcano and give out his thoughts in a 
wild manner. Whenever he spoke or wrote, one 
could be sure of getting something very refreshing 
and original. It seems he could not remain long 
in society without feeling some kind of loss which 
entailed weariness of soul to him. He used to 
run back to the mountainous solitudes to recover 
himself. There he would keep peace with running 
waters, with glorious sky and would Ha on rocks 
for hours together with his eyes closed and his 
body thrown in the sunlight. 

Swami Rama’s highly cultivated emotion form- 
ed another attractive feature of his personality. 
Deep sincerity rained down from bis eyes in such 
an abundance. His sweetness was irresistible. 
Mshomedans and Hindus loved him alike. The 
people of different races could see and recognise in 
this man Swan! Rama some family likeness with 
themselves. Americans called him an American, 
Japanese called him a Japanese, Persians saw o 
Persian in him. 

To see Swami Rama was to feel inspired with 
new ideals, new powers, new visions and new 
emotions, 

Another feature which contributed to the 
charm of his very presence was his bold independ- 
ence of thought, his great towering intellect. 
Whatever he taught, he had not only thought 
upon, but he had actually seen its working in his 
own life. He used to say that he believed insayeri- 
mmtnl religion. According to him the art of 
living consists in lumtnotis leliej. Theology liae 
very little to do with the inner religion of the 
living man. If you are a living man, test the 
Vuth by trusting your Itfe to it. Just as in science, 
authority has little weight in arriving at truth, so 
in religion, authority should have little or no 
weight and religious truth bearing on the natnre 
20 


of inner man must be everybody’s own and per- 
sonal property through self-realisation. Rvery 
one must go to God through the failures and 
successes of his own life. Lift itself is the greatest 
revelation. 

Swami Rama after spending two years in the 
Himalayas, came down to the plains burning with 
missionary zeal for scattering the joy that be had 
found in himself. He sailed for Japan from 
Calcutta in the year 1903, He was only for about a 
fortnight in Japan. He was invited twice to speak 
to Japanose audiences. A Christian paper 
of Tokyo spoke m high terms about his person- 
ality and onnounced him as the " enthusiastic 
epostloof Vedanta." 

On meeting Swami Rama for the first time, 
Dr.Takakutbsu, Professor of Sanskrit and Eastern 
Philosophy in the Tokyo Imperial [Jnlvereity, said 
to the writer that though hehad many an opportun- 
ity to see Indian Sadbus and Pandits at Pro- 
fessor Max Muller’s in England and also at other 
places in Germany, yet be had seen no man like 
Swami Rams. He was the perfect embodiment of 
Vedanta Philosophy. Mr. Rinza Blrai, the famous 
Professor of Tokyo, who was the eloquent repre- 
sentative of Buddhism in the Chicago Parliament 
of Religions, was reminded of the Buddhistic 
period of Indian history of which he had re.ad 
euch vivid descriptions in Japanese and Chinese 
scriptures, when he conversed with Swami Rama. 
Mr. Hirai always remembered him after he bad 
gone away to America as the “ truly inspired 
Rama." 

Swami Rama left Japan in November 1903 for 
San Francisco. He was for about two years in 
America. Most of this time, he lived in solitude. 
There he lived a simple life, carrying his own fuel 
onhiahead from the forest. People of California 
were struck with the indifference with which ho* 
treated the eulogies or. his work and lifeand threw 
hundreds of “ newspaper cuttings into the 
Sacramento river for its information. Ho made a 
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we are ready tu sancttoa considerable increase in 
expenditure.’ The Education Commiesion ol 1882 
regarded this dispatch as definitely accepting * as a 
State duty the education of tho ichola peopU in 
India,’ One of the recommendations of that 
Commission was as follows : ' An attempt should 
be made to secure the fullest passible provision for 
an expansion of primary etlneation by feytsfafion 
stiiM lo the circumstances of each province.’ In 
tbo now famous resolutioo on Indian educational 
policy of 1904, tbe Government of Lord Ouiaon 
stated : ‘There are more than eighteen millions of 
boys who ought now to be at school, but of this 
only a little more than one-sixth are actually 
receiving primary education.’ Again, ‘ these figures 
exhibit the vast dimension of the problem and ehow 
how much remains tobe done befoie the proportion 
of the population receiving elementary tnsti action 
can approach the standard ntognistd. as tikfispois- 
abtein more advanced eowUries.’ Fmther oo, they 
said {'They consider that primary education 
poeseesei a strong claim upon the sympathy both 
of tbe Supreme Government and of tbe local 
Goyemments and should be made a leading charge 
upon the provincial cevenuee.' The etanda^ 
Bod methods of Western countries were definitely 
Boeepted as tbe guiding principles of Indian 
educational policy. In the circular letter of tbe 
Government of Indie, dated 22ad November, 
1906, they expresaed a desire to abolish fees as 
foonas the firancea of the country permitted, 
and added tbe hope that tbe time had arrived for 
euch a step. They said: ‘To insist upon tbe 
permanent retention of fees is manifestly incom- 
patible not only teith universal school attendance 
but with acytliiDg that approaches to it.’ Tbe 
Goverament of Madras accepted these declarations 
of policy and were prepared to introduce tbe 
echeme of free primary education per saltum 
instead of gradually— vide letter dated 2itb 
February, 1908. Though universal free primary 
education has not been stated in terms aa a 
definite policy of the Government of India, there 
Can be no doubt that that goal has been steadily 
hept in view in the expansion of primary 
education. 

4. I think that the present method of promot- 
>og primary education must be pronounced to be 
eubstantially a failure. The number of boys at 
schoot in the primary stage at various quin- 
quennia] .periods is stated as follows in Mr. 
Orange’s report 

158J ... ... ... 2.061,000 

1557 ... ... ... 2,381,000 


1893 ... ... ... 2,680,000 

1897 ... ... ... 3,028,000 

1902 ... ... ... 3,000,000 

1907 ... ... ... 3,631,000 

Mr. Gokhale states in his speech that three 
ibillioa nine hundred thousand may be takes 
as tbo number of boys at school in the primary 
stage in 1911, The apparent ratio of progress 
hae, however, got to be reduced with reference 
tu the growth in the population of British India 
during the thirty years ranging between 1881 and 
1911. The entire mala population of the Indian 
Empire, with reference to the census of 1881, 
1891, 1901 and 1911 is as follows:— 

1681 ... ... ... 101,321.656 

1691 .. ... ... 112,&J2,739 . 

1901 ... ... ... 117,601,912 

1911 ... ... ... 121,791,881 

While the increase in the number of boys at 
school during the period from 1881 to 1911 may 
bu taken roughly as 75 per eeni., 25 per eentt 
o>it of it must be deducted as merely duo lo the 
increase in the population of tbe country. The 
ratio of boys at school to tbe total population of 
school-going age has no doubt been raised, but 
tlie increase in tbe number of boys for the thirty 
years may be roughly statsd at about one 
million. If tbe population of India continue to 
be stationary and do not multiply at tbe rate at 
which it has dons during the last thirty years, and 
if we take tbe present male population of school- 
going age at eighteen and odd millions on tbe 
basis of a 15 per cent, calculation, it must take 
nearly 250 years for tbe entire population of 
school-going age to be at school at tbe rate of 1 j 
miUioa for every thirty years. But aa population 
increases iii a geometricil ratio at tbe rate of 
2i> per^nt , which is the increase during the lost 
thirty yearsin the total population of the country, 
the problem of universal mass education on 
present lines must be hopeless indeed. If 
population and tbe number of boys at school 
both rose in geometrical progression at their pre- * 
sent rates it would take at least 120 years for 
the whole populition of scbool-goiog age to be 
at school. I have adopted the 15 per cent, ratio 
even for the four years of school attendance which 
Mr. Gokhale has fixed in bis Bill, as Mr, Hardy’s 
calculation of 15 per cent, for oges ranging from 
6 to II was apparently for European countries 
and the ahorter longevity in India would pro- 
bably justify tbe sime rate for ages ranging from 
6 to 10. Ill the review of Mr. Cotton's repoit 
1897, the Government of India regarded tbe 
position as by no means encouraging, and they ' 
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characteriaeil tLe progress as slow indeed, 
Nathan’s report of 1902 for the quinquenwiom 
between 1897 to 1902 showed a set back, and he 
characterised the general rate of progress as ‘most 
unsatisfactory.’ Then followed the Edoca^onal 
Resolution of 1904 and more vigorous activity. 
On this Mr. Orange remarks at page 98 : ‘The 
rate of increase whether for the last twenty five 
years or for the la^t five is very slow when com- 
pared with the distance that baa to be travelled 
before piitnary education can be universally 
diffused. If tbs number of bo) s at school contin- 
ued to increase even at the rate of increase that 
has taken place in the last five years (that le, ei» 
hundred thousand to three niilUons) and there 
•were no increase in population, ssieraf generaltoni 
would still elapse before all the boys of ecboot- 
going age were in school.’ The volunUry method 
of persuasion must be condemned as a hopsleas 
failure. , - 

• 5 A policy of increased grant* on dehoite 
line* is accepted by my honourable colleague*. 
An annual increment of 2 l*khs out of pro- 
vicefal revenues added to the present con- 
tnbutfon of 9 23 lakhs, as tuggeeted in 
paragraph 25 cf the letter, will have to be 
continued for 40 years before the eatimated 
provincial subsidy of 88 85 lakhs neceeaary to 
cover the present boy population cf school going 
age taken at 2,039,000 is reached. But that 
population ought really to be taken at 3,057,900, 
tor, Mr. Hardy’s 15 ptr «»« "« for EuropMn 

countries snd lor ages between 6 and 11. and for 
shorter longevity in India mey be assumed for 
ases between 6 and 10. It this be comet Ibo 
~i,od must be extended to 60 year*. Ibis -gam 
will have to b* raised to 90 years if tbe cost ol 
education is raised by 50 per ceiU. (se* paragraph 
9 of the Utter) for the extended course of mt 
years. Meanwhile, it is fair to assiiine t^t 
population will have doubled itself, leaving the 
pro^bUm of universal education as far from wlo- 

* tion as ever. Unless therefore a substantial in- 
cremental addition from Imperial funds w ^in 
there is practically no chence of realising tl^ au- 
licipation made in paragraph 25, namely, t^bal lh* 
uniuriof education of boja might be brought with- 
in reach in let! than a generation. There is do 
doubt that, if more money were spent on primary 
education, better results would follow. But no^ 
solution tor increased subsidy on tbs part ot ine 
Executive Government can be free from the 
modifications consequent on tbe change otpereomt^ 

• or the fluctuations of finance, or the ciigeDcies of 


foieigo or domistic policy. Nor has a resolution 
of Oovernnient tbe virtue of accelerating progress 
to the same extent as the legislative acceptance of 
an ideal placed before every town and villsgoastbe 
motive of Icesl organisation and effort 

6. The only alternative which has been accept- 
ed in modern times and beec found invariably 
successful wherever it has been tried is the policy 
of compulsion. The rigour of that policy Ur. 
Gokhale baa endeavoured to soften by tbe adop- 
tion of what may be called ‘optional compulsion.' 
But various objections have been taken to it, 
aometimea even from opposite standpoints: — 

(o) Iluaigued that the measure is fraught with 
‘grave political danger,' as compulsion is certain 
to breed ‘disconteot to a dangerous d'gree.’ la 
paragraph 6, however, it H admitted that it 'may 
fairly claim to rank as a popular measur*.’ Before 
I proceed toaxamins this it is ioteresting to no- 
tice that 10 1868, Lord Lvwrenee observed: 
Amongst all sources of difficulty in our adminis- 
trationaedofpossibU danger to the stability of our 
Oovernment, tbers art few so serious as the 
ignorasc* of the people.’ Education smengsl 
Biodus of the higher castes has been regarded •( 
a religious sacrament, and tbs reading of tbs 
Koran is a solemn religious duty amongst Munful- 
nans It is admitted that ‘ in lodia it is not tks 
case, ss m Japan in 1872, that farmeis, artisans 
and merchants rrgard leoruing as beyond their 
sphere' (see pangrtpb 7) That any gentle pits- 
eure for the diffusion of education will ever be 
regarded by tbe people of this couctry as the 
tyrannical exercise of authority is, to my mind, 
extremely problematic. Tbe enormous body of 
opinion, Isiger in volume than has found expres- 
sion on any other question within ray knowledge, 
has been discountort as in no sense representative. 
Butit ise tfuismin politics that the voice end iota 
of every man, even it be be articulate, aie unneces- 
sary to signify the general acceptance of a view 
and that tio judgment of the thoughtful section, 
selected at random from the common body, is a 
enfficient index to tbe popular feeling. Bfr. 
Ookhalo hsa rightly cast tbe initiative in the 
matter of compulsion upon local bodies. Tbs 
aaoctioo of tba local Government is a safeguard 
sgainM hasty action. The facilities for exemption 
from piyment of fees end even from altendanre on 
the ground of poverty or inconvenient avocations, 
must mioimiaa tbe chence cf friction between 
individoal dieinclination and compulsioo from 
auperior authority. The Ooveroment of 
bav* rightly pointed out in tbeir resolution m 
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1904 : 'To the people tberuselves, the lack of 
education is now a moie serious disadvantage 
than it was in tnore primitive days. By the 
extension of railways, the econoouc side of agri- 
culture in India has been greatly developed and 
the cultivator has been brought into contact with 
the commercial world and has been involved in 
transactions in which an illiterate man is at a great 
dis.advai.tnge. The material benefits atUchiog 
to education have, at the same time, increased with 
the development of schemes fur introdumng im- 
proved agricultural methods, for opening agricul 
tural banks, for strenglbening the local position 
of the cultivator, and for generally improving the 
Conditions of rural life. Such schemes depend 
largely for their success upon the influence of 
edocatioo permeating the masses and rendering 
them aeceesible to ideas other than those eanction- 
ed by tradition.’ The popular appreciation of the 
prwent-day need for an acquaintance with the 
three R'a is sudicienlly keen to save the masses 
from a sense of political oppression as the reason 
for compulsory attendance, even with an educa- 
tional rate adding 40 lakhs to their present 
burdens in this Presidency. 

(&} It has, on the other hand, been argued 
that a law for compulsory school attendance is 
bound to remain a dead letter. 

(5) It is maintained that echool-atteodance 
eommitees wilt exempt almost everybody for one 
reason or another from the obligation to attend 
school. I see no warrant for this sseumption. 
The committees tbemselres are reqoued to be 
constituted under by-laws which must have the 
Kinction of the local Government. It is easy 
to provide for an oSicer cf the Education^ 
Departmeut of the rank of supervisor or sub- 
assistant irspeclor (there are 268 supervisors 
and 111 sub-assistant inspectors in this Presi- 
dency accordirg to (he report of 1907) being a 
member of each school-attendance cooiniitteo eo 
as to prevent any laxity of action on the part of 
those committees. We may even adopt theanalogy 
of section 3, clause 1, of the Irish Act wbereby 
provison is made for b.ilf the member# being sp- 
pointed by the local authority and the other half 
by the Commissioners, whose place may be taken 
hereby the inspector of schools, or the Director of 
Public Instruction. 

(ii) An objection has been raised of the want 
of competent or quali&ed teachers. This has 
always been the standing argument against 
compulsory education. The qualification of tbe 
teacher is nothing more than a knowledge of 


reading, writing and arithmetic. This Diinimum 
can be found amongst many people who havo 
never obtained tbe normal training school certi- 
ficate. It is found necessary to employ at the 
presentday in England large numbers of uncerti- 
ficatix) and student teachers — please see tbe report 
of the Board of Education for 1008-1909, p.ages 
116 and 117. When Jap.an inaugurated com- 
pulsory education, Sharp says : ' There was a 

natural difiiculty about teachers. The Japanese 
had little conception of a trained teacher. Any 
one wbocould speak a language was supposed to 
be capable of teaching it' (paragraph 23). ‘ Even 
at the piesent day,’ he says in paragraph 452, 

• though primary teachers ought, by rule, to bo 
provided with licenses, owing to the shortage in 
tevchere, there are many rrho are ant (21'5 ptr 
cent.) and some are preparing themselves for the 
licensing examinatioD.' Though licensed and 
properly qualified teachers are the ideal to be 
aimed at 1 cannot agree that tbe lack of certific- 
ated teachers is a eertoua impediment to Mr. 
Gokhale’s scheme. 

(ill) Another objection is based on tbe ground 
of lack of school accommodation. Clause 7 of the 
Dill insist upon its provision. Mr. Gokbale said 
in his speech at Madras: 'If Japan may be 
content with verandahs for school-houses, thero 
IS no lose of dignity for the Indian sthool boy 
to be boused in such a manner.’ Tbe idea of 
eubetantial school buildings according to type- 
deeigna is borrowed from Western conditions of 
climate sot applicable to this country, and this 
poor country may well dispense with such struc- 
tures. It his been my conviction that more 
niooey has been wasted on the fattening of con- 
tractors and tbe Department of Public Works than 
is justifiable in the climatic conditions of this 
country. A thatched or tiled shed situated in the 
midst of brlf nn acre of Open ground dotted with a 
few treee, tbe whole thing costing only a few 
hundred rupees, is far more adapted for the needs . 
of a school house in this country than the more 
coetly structures which may gratify the eye of tho 
cultured architect. 

(iv) A more serious objection than afl tJiat has 
gone before is the shortness of the course provided 
by Mr. Gokbale’e Bill. It is said ; ‘ It is true that 
Japan and Baroda began with four years, but 
they ere finding that the period is too short. 
Unless we can go in for six years, tho gamo is not 
worth tbe candle.’ But this argument overlooks 
that both Japan and Baroda have achieved solid 
results on a four-year basis. If they are now 
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dissktisCed after fears of trial nitb the old |>eriod, 
that ia no reason rrby ne should not begin on • 
Bkodeet scale leasing it to the future to extend tbo 
period nbeii changed conditions may justily such 
a course. It was in the year 1908, sfier thirty 
years ' experience of a four-year elementary 
course, that Japan thought it was time own g 
to its de£cieociea to extend the elementary school 
course to six years. I am unable to accept the 
statement that a boy who has gone through a 
four-year course forgets everything that he has 
learnt in after life even amidst the opportnoities 
of agriculture or other business bricgicg him into 
con^ct with writing and eorreapondence I quite 
admit that soma men who have only received this 
modicum of education between 6 and 10 may, in 
after-life, forget their early aequisitiou. But it is 
a great exaggeration to assert that every man 
smengst those who only received a (ouryesr 
training baa an abeolutely hUnk miud with 
reference to what he learnt in hia early days 
Eeading, writing and arithmetic meat a man at 
•very turn in bis life whatever be bis avocatioo. 
If he had a foundation in those directions in early 
]ir«, the ordinary relations of life oust tend to 
increase his knowledge without any further school- 
ing. The value of that knowledge, small as it 
may be, in enabling tbe agriculturist, the day- 
labourer, and tbe pstty tredar to carry on bis 
avocations with more IntaUigance and lass liability 
to deception cannot bs over rated Ue u more 
accessible to a knowledge of the rules of hygiroe 
and sanitation spread through leadrts and news- 
paper paragraphs, and bs must bs regarded os 
altogether a happier man for the greater ability 
to accommodate himself to the forces of nature 
and the surroundings of modern life. Moreover, 
it is not unreosonsble to hope that iti many coses 

a compulsoryfour-yespcouraemaylead to a vrfon- 

tary addition of two years. 1 am unable to agree 

with paragraph 11. 

• The penod selected by Mr. Ookhale very little 
affects the boy-labourer of a factory wbo can only 
enter it after he is nine (iitfe sectiou 33 of tbe 
Factory Apt), and the ordinary needs of agricul- 
ture cannot be e*jd to be dependsnt upon the 
labournf boys who are below tenjeersof age. 

I do not, therefore, share the view expreeeod in 

paragraph 16. 

(v) That compubion ia impracticeWe or will bo 
largely reeiated by the people is efleclirely refutod 
by the example of Oaylon and Baroda, not to 
speak of tbe Phillippineo, for tbo conditions of the 
Native State and the neighouring island of Oeylon 


are la every respect similar to those of British 
India. It is tiuethat their area Is much smaller. 
But although that may have a bearing on the 
financial aspect of tbe question, it has none with 
refercDce to the disposition of tne people to accept 
compulsion. 

(vi) The strongest and, perhaps, in my jujgmect, 
ths only argument against the Bill is the financial 
one. Ur Gokhsle bss endeavoured to reduce tbe 
expenditure m various ways. lie proposes tbit 
the Act ehall Dot be applied to soy area in 
which ons-tbird of tbe scliool-goiug population 
IS out already under instruction, He reserves tbe 
discretion to tbe muoiciptlity or local board to 
apply It to a particular local area. He burdens lbs 
locality with the financial responsibility for one- 
ihird or more of the cost so as to check the too 
ready disposition to avail itself of the new law. He 
gives the local Government a further discretion to 
accept or not the proposition of the municipality 
or local board to apply the law to the locality. 
Theeoappesr to uy mied to be very subetontiu 
limitslioes upon tbs scope uf propoeed legisla- 
tion. But figures worked out on tbe buis of 
eo immediate sppljestioa of the prorieioss of the 
Act to every local area are misleading. I would 
be prepared, if necessary, to add • Iimitatiun to 
the provincial contribution in smounl ioitasd of 
merely in ratio. Section 18 of the Irish Education 
Actof 1693 provided a fixed grant ‘ot210,000 
punde or of such other amount se Pariutoent may 
determine bsrlng regerd to tbe emount of free 
grankundertbe Ktementary Education Act, 1891.’ 
Tbe distribution of this amount was determined 
by the fourth schedule to the Act. My present 
voggestion would, to a certain extent, essimiUte 
toy ecbeine to the scheme of increased grants with- 
out legislation accepted by my honourable collei- 
guew But my idea u to fix a statutory maximum, 
which may or may not be worked np toos the 
reeuU of local bodies applying tbe Act to their 
vpecisl areas. Or under section 18, by-laws mty 
be framed fixing tbe maximum provincial contrl- 
biiBon from time to time to be divided smonget 
locel areas whose application of the Act and levy 
of tbe educational rate are approved by the local 
Government, 1 have thought it unnecessary m 
viewof tbe above auggeetion to examine the 
financi^ aepect in detail for determioiug the 
possible scope of Imperial or provincial expeodi- 
tore under tbe Act 

7, I agree with Blr. Gokfaale io cUimieg for 
Compulsioii greater rceulte in the spread of edu- 
cstioB Ihau for any other kcown cieane of action. 
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Qantiog from the report of the Royel Commi&aioB 
of 1886, he says : 'The increase of the numbers 
on ths roll is largely attributable to compulsion. 
Among the witnesses before us, Mr. Stewart 
appears to stand alone in his opinion that proTid* 
ed that required accommodation had been 
furnished, the results would have been much the 
same if attendance bad not been obligatory. But 
to estimate fairly the influence which eompul^on 
has bad upon the great increase in the number cf 
children attending school, we must epeakofit 
under the three heads it, to which its operations 
may be divided. Thera is first A» direel inSueiiee 
o/ eompultion. This is exerted over parents who 
are indifTsrent to the moral and intellectual 
welfare of their children who are very eager to 
enjoy what advantage they can from their 
children's earning but who never look beyond. 
BecoDdIy,eompu1sion exercises an indireei iH^uettee. 
Many parents are apathetic, yielding weakly to 
their children’s wish not to go to school ; but 
they are keenly alive to the disgrace of being 
brought before a magistrate, a fear of which sup 
plies a etireulua sufficient to make them do their 
duty In this respect. la addition, the existence 
of a compulsory Uw has considerably affected 
public opinion and has dooe much to secure a 
larger school atteodance by making people 
recognise that the Statu regards them os neglect- 
ing their duty if their children remain uneducat- 
ed.' The Ceylon Cummisson of 1 DOS expressed 
itself as follows 

* With the exceptioo of ooe or two districts of the 
hlud, little good will bo done by any syitcm wbicb does 
Dot enforce compolsory attendance. The psreots 
throngboutafsrge portion of the island exercise very 
btUe eontrol OTor their children and will lease them to 
do as they like in the matter of sebool attendance. Tbe 
result is that, where tbere is oo compulsion, bays attend 
very irregularly and leave Khool very early. That 
eompulfory atteadance is desirable, we have no doubt.’ 

8. I have 80 far dealt with tbe objections to 
compulsion even under the limitations contained 
in Mr. Ookhale’s Bill. But there are certain 
objections of detail most of which, I venture to 
believe, might have been taken to the Irish Act 
and the Ceylon Ordinarce:— 

(a) 'With reference to pragraph 13 of the 
letter I think the precaution euggeeted is exag- 
gerated. It is enough to say that not less than 
half the numbers shall be present at the meeting, 
voting for tbe introduction of compulsory educa- 
tion and the imposition of a epecial cess and that 
the majority shall be not lees than two-thirds of 
those present. 


(i)I do not agree with paragraph 17 of the letter. 
In teaching the three R's no school appliances 
ara worth mentioniog. Tho teacher is implied in 
education nnd funds are provided for with a view 
to supply him. 

(e) Objection is taken in paragraph 15 to the 
one-mile limit of road between the school-house 
and the pupil's residence. This provison is model- 
led on clausa (n), of section 3 of tbe Irish Act, 
which prescribes a two-mile distance 'by the 
nearest road.’ The word ‘ ivad’ has created no 
difficulty in Ireland for the last twenty years and 
need not In British India. 

(d) Objection is taken in the same paragraph 
15 to 'other sufficient cause' in section 5, clause 
(£), and apprently also to the phrase ‘ seasonable 
needs of agriculture,’ These words are subetanti- 
ally reproduced from clause (&), section 3, of the 
Irish Act. If they confer an undesirable latitude 
of discretion on the attendance committee, the 
power to make by-laws is sufficiently wide under 
eecUon 18, and cao, if necessary, be made wider to 
circumscribe the action of the committee. 

(e) It has been said that the limit of Income, 
which is a ground of exemption from payment of 
fees, will lead to ioquisitorial enquiries and la an 
unworkahls criterion in practice, lam disposed to 
agree with this criticism. I think it is suffici- 
ent to empower tbe committee to exempt indivi- 
dualeon the ground of poverty as in clause 2, 
section 9. The rules as to poverty must be 
diOerent in diflerent localities and may to some 
extent be defined by by-Iawa or left to the 
absolute determination of the committee. 

(/) The constitution of the committee is left 
to by-laws under section 19. They may difisr in 
different' loc-alities. But beiug subject to the 
sanction of the local Government, that authority, 
in my opinion, may Insist on the presence of a 
supervisor or a sub-nssistant inspector on each 
nchool committee or one half of the number being 
nominees of the Director of Public Instruction. 
This, In my judgment, will eusura considerable 
nnifonnity of action or at all events help to savo 
tbe committees from very erratic courses of action. 
And if each head of a sebool, with reference to 
which the committee has to act, la also a member 
of the committee, t think we may feel pretty 
certain that particularly unreasonable conduct 
will be avoided in considerable measure. 

(y) The Bill does not provide what shall be 
the character of the educational rate. The object 
of the author is apparently to leave it to the 
Government of India to determine its form. But 
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I Bee no objection, having regard to the importance 
of a taxing provision not being omitted from the 
Btatute itsetf, to an express provision that the edu- 
cational rate shall be not more than six pies in the 
rupee of land-revenue to be added to theoneanna 
of road cess, or a percentage addition to the house- 
tax in municipel areas. I am avare that a six 
pies additional road cess nill bring in only about 
28 to 30 lakhs from the local board areas in this 
Fresideocj, The addition to the house tax in 
municipalities will bring in onljn few lakhs 
(about three lakhs on an extra rata of 2j per cent 
with reference to the present receipt of 1180 
lakhs] If double this amount is provided out of 
provincial revenues, I would consider the income 
which would be capable of natural expansion 
sufficient for mtnj years to come kty suggestion 
would entail no extra maehmary or new methods 
of enquiry for the ascertainment and the collec 
tion of the tax. The present ezpenditare in Madras 
is 34 lakhs, of which provinciaf snd local revenues 
together contribute 91 lakhs. The scale 1 have 
fixed is the miximum to be wgiked up to. 

(A) 1 think it would be necesesry to confer 
certain power* on local Qoeernments with 
reference to the constitution of the ecbool con- 
mitteea In place of the existing referencee to the 
Qoverrm*nt of India. 1 agree with parsgreph 
24. But-Ido not think that any power to imuate 
compulsion neod he conferred upon the local 
Oovemment. 

(i) The provision prq)iibit(ng eoiploymeiit of e 
child that ought to be under inetruction la n 
reproduction of section 2 of tbe Irish Act, end 
having regard to boye of cioe and below not 
being eligible to be factory Ubourers, I eae no 
objsction to the enactment of claiisis 14 and 15. 
1 do not agtee with the criticism in jiaragraph 
16. 

(j) Ihelast three lines of cKiise lO.sub-elaose 
I, seem to me to be superfluous, clause 19 beiog 
sufficient for the purpose. 

(t) Section 4 of the IrishActapeaka ofattcndance 
‘in such regular manner as is apecifiid in the order ’ 
Simitar language may have to be employed in eoh- 
etause (u) of section 13 eo as to prevent merely 
nominal compliance with the magietrate’a cider 
to. attend Xo provision seems to roe to be 
necessary to help parenta of refractory children 

(1) I do not think there is any practical 
difficulty in determining what repeat^ non- 
compliance is within 'the meaning of eeelioii 13 
u apprehended in paragraph 22. It may t» 
advisable to enact a provision fimilsr to eab- 


cUnse (ill) of section 4 of the Irish Act, that 
a com^amt with respect to continuing non- 
compliance with the atfendaiice order shall not 
be repeated by the school attendance committee 
at any less interval than two months. But 
perhaps the object of clause 13 of the Bill is 
to limit the action of the ecbool committee to a 
single complaint for repeated non-compliance 
(«) I see no reason to think that the penal- 
ties prescribed are too low as supposed in para- 
graphs 21 and 23 Imprisonment in default of 
payment of fins should be provided against. ‘ 
9. Tbe coccluaioD, theiefore, to which I hive 

come IS that the Bill is desirable and neccess-uy ; 
that It la conceived in tbe best interest of educa- 
tion ; that there is no reasonable probability of 
politual orother danger arising from its enforce- 
ment, that It will largely accelerate the pace of 
educational progress; that allowing for laxity ' 
in theadmifilstration of the law here and there 
end for excessive xeal in its premature epphcatioo 
to parts of the country, there will be an ibuedant 
return in tbe shape of increased interest in 
edueatioQ imongsttbe great Tni>4 of tbe people 
and tbe educational authontice of the country. It 
aeemeto me that real political danger IIh in resist- 
ing a large mass of enlightened opinion supported , 
by European uissionariea and by large numUn 
of Englishmen connreted with the adminlstraliou 
of the country eo as l« feeveac abidingsourcoof 
imtalioB and bitternese and a itaading tbsns 
for a widespread public agitation which tannot 
make for tbe puce snd go^ government of the 
country. 1 would support the Bill. 


Kiai Gcorse'i Spsicbsa oa laCiaa ArTaln.— IHrt I. 
A complete colletbon ot all the speeches made brliil 
Itajeety duriag bis tour is ladia as Pnnee at Wales. 

Part It. Full teat of alt the Bpecchea dellfcred by llis 
Majeely donng the CeroDatJon Ourbar Tour. IVice 
Ore llupee To Bubicnbere, As 12. 

Tbs PeprsaaS'^ “ 

Iligbaeaa theOa 
Tbe Itew'bls tfr nokbale; Sir 'Valentine Chirek Rti 
Rev, Tbe I.ord Riahop of Madraa ; Tbe nenble Sir 
Narayan Cfaandivarkar, Tht Iloella Mr, V.Knabaasaml 
Aiyar, Tbe Anaganka Dharmapata and others. Price 
One nopea. Ta Subieribcrt, Aa.12. 

All Aboel Delhi — -With 36 illoalrations, Be. 1-8. 
Ty> Bubaenban, Re. l-(. 

Caaaya is Naliaaal Ideallan. by Or. Anaoda K. 
Coo<aaraawaml,wiU> 8 illoalrationa Ra.Ona. To Subaerl- 
ben, Ae 12. 

My ladies ReBiaiaceaeca, by Dr. Paol Oeuiaea. 
Re 1-4 Aa To fiubeenbera, lie. One. 

Tbe iBorovcBcal of ladiaa Afriealliire, by Vra. 
Saiat Nihal Bingh. Be. Oae. To Subamben, Aa. 13- 
□. A. Kateaea & Co., 4, SoekortiDa Chelty Bt . Uadraa- 
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Council as Repreaentative of the Kon-OSeUI 
Members of the Bengal Legislative Otun<^ to 
the place left vacant b; bis deceased brother, and 
since then, be has been elected four tiuee to the 
Supreme Council as Representative of (he Non* 
OfGcial Members of the Bengal LegislaUve Council. 
He was awarded the Kaiair i-Hind Gold Medal 
in 1900. Re served as a member of the Police 
Commission in 1902, and, canseqnentl; to 

travel all over India Thera were onlj two Indian 
Slszabers it> tbe Cozoisiaiion, Ibe otbrr Member 
being Dewan Bahadur Srinivasa Raghavk Aiyen- 
gar, a Government servant. He appended two 
strong dissentient notes aeparatel; to the Ixx); of 
the Police QonimUsion Report advocating some 
urgent popular reforms such as the separation of 
the Judicial fiom tha R*"eutive functions. He 
was emtsd Knight Commander of the Most Bat- 
neot Order of the Indian Empire in 1902 The 
heroditarj title of htaharaja Bahadur was con* 
ferredupon him in 1907. He has been elected four 
times as the President of the Bntiah Indian 
Association, the premier Lendbolders' Aaeoaation 
of Bengal which has its head office at Cal- 
cutta. Ha U the Life-President of the Bbarata 
Dbarme Mahamandal, the Bebar landholders' 
Association, Tirboot Xandholdera’ Assoaation, 
Maithila Mahasabba end the All-India Reli- 
gious Association of Hindus Under the Vreei- 
dentsbip of His Highness, tbs Mahsmandal 
has made considersble and rapid progress. 
It baa secured a considersble amount of 
funds, owns a big house at Benares, publishes 
magazines in different languages, trains tnd em- 
ploys preachers and does useful literary work. 
He IS also a member of the India Fann'no Trust 
He is the sole trustee of the Calcutta Mnbshali 
Patbasala which is the first institution in Bengal 
to introduce tbs sjstem of impirticg edueatioa to 
girls on national lines combined with appropnata 
religious training, and it U being aupporteil t^ 

, a libera] subscription from Harbbanga lUj from its 


very inception. He served most creditably as 
President of the Reception Committee on the 
ooeasioQof the visit of Their Royal Bighnesses, 
the Prince and Frincess of Wales (now Tbeir 
Majesties, the King Emperor snd Queen-Empress) 
to Calcutta in 190S, and placed the sum of one 
Uhh At their disposal to be used for charitable pur- 
poses to commemorate tbs event. The same was 
accepted and given by Their Royal Highnesses to 
tha Medical College Hospital, Calcutta, and to the 
Lei)/ Doffeiin lloepita} FuoJ, 

When Kbudiram committed the atrocious out- 
r-igca at kfuzeffarpore, tbs Mtharnjs Bahadur 
forthwith came to Muzaffarpore and strongly 
condemned the abominable deeds in the strongest 
teims, for which his life was threatened, but hs 
did not care in the least and remained firm fa 
actively uprooting anarchy snd sedition. It wm 
be who first coDceived the idea of itsrtleg tbs 
Hindu Aasocistion with the triple objsol of 
foeUnng loyally to the Goversment lud King, 
protecting and promotiDg Hindu ioterMts in a 
loyal spirit, snd promotiog friendly rttatiosa 
between Hindus and other communitie*. The 
Bebar Hindu Association was duly launched 
into existence st Sonepore, nf which be was 
elected President. Coder the auspices of that 
Association, a grand public meeting 6f the 
Hindus of Bebar was held at Muzaffarpors in 
1907, under his presidentship, which condemned 
anarchy and sedition in a most forcible and effective 
way and established a permanent Loyal League, 
of which he was elected President. Tbe 

object of ths League is to take active steps to 
prevent tbs introduction of anarchical and 
aediBous feelings into Bebar. The Punjab Hindu 
Sabha waa also established under his guidssce snd 
iusinration. He, in collaboistion with Babu 
Ssnda Charan blitter, brought into existence the 
All-India Hindu Aesociation. It was sthissiig- 
geetion that Ilia Highness the Ags Khan, con- 
sented to bold tbe Hindu Mahomedan Conference 
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«t Altababad in 1910, iDstead of at Bombay, as 
previously settled, and he took a very active part 
in that meeting, 

Ee is founder and principal Director of 
the Bengal Kational Bank of Calcutta. He takes 
much interest in the voluntary Fanchayat system 
and is tbs President of the Debar pAochayat 
Association. Ee vas made an ordinary Fellovrof 
the Calcutta Eniversily in recognition of his 
princely gift of lakhs, part of which Iuh been 
devoted to tbo construction of a fine building 
for the library called “ The Darbhanga E •«-*e.” 
Ife is a patron and president of many associatjons 
scattered over different places in India. Ee is 
elso the Frvsident ol the Calcutta SiagiU S^etsj, 
a very active philantbropia association. 

He is the real head of the Maitlul Brehman 
cemaunity in which he exercises considerable 
Boeial power. All caste disputes are referred to 
his decision which is final, In fact, A« is 
lAe ftctctsr 0/ Hindus throughoxtt /ndia, who look 
■Dpon him with reveceoce and respect. Ue is 
vened in Eogluh, Sanskrit, Persian, Urdu, Hindi 
and Bengali, and is a fine conversationalist. 
Uie range of studies is vast and varied, and 
he even now spends much time in studying books 
on different subjects. Uis collection of books in 
different languages is of the choicest kind. He 
poescases a very l.irge and splendid library con* 
taining a fine collection of mostly English 
and Sanskrit books on various subjects, which is 
being augmented every month. He is versed in 
the esoteric lore of Hinduism and can unravel the 
mysteries and explain the rationale of Eindu 
customs, usages, ritea and ceremonies with the 
knowledge of an expert. He has penetrated into 
the sanctuary of the Hindu religion. His rese- 
arches into the profound spiritual truths of the 
Hindu religion in all its forms, makes faim a strong 
upholder of ortliodox Hindnisoi, the religion pro- 
claimed by ancient BisbU, the ancestors of tbe 
Hindar, and no amount of sneers and taunts from 


4ny quarter Would affect him in the least. But, 
Aa already said, his orthodoxy is not of the blind 
and unreasoning order, but is full of the deepest 
meaning to him. He is a man of very active 
habito and high religious temperament and very 
devoutly performs bis religious obrervanc^s 
Witliont regard to the great bodily trouble and 
inconvenience he has to bear on that account. 
He has travelled far and wide, and visited 
almost ati the sacred places and shrines in 
India including the twelve Jf/ottrlinriams, four 
Dhamaa and seven Ptiris. At the time of 
the Quhans lake rising, be was in that quarter 
On a pilgrimage to Gangotri, and his life 
WAS then in danger. His habits sre very simple, 
quite in accord with tboss of ancient Hindu 
t>eraoiiagu, and be is very scrupulous in observing 
strictly Hindu rites and ceremonies. He oecesioD* 
ally performs severe religious austerities and 
penances, and observes long fasts. Hundreds of 
Bmfamans are employed by him in various places 
for performing religious rites, and they are thus 
helped by him. He is very painstaking and often 
toils at his desk for nearly 6 hours at a stretch. 
He eupervisvs tbe working of alt departments of 
tbe Kaj personally. 

One most rcmick^ble thing regarding him is 
that he has psrfeccly conquered AredA or anger 
wbtcb, in tbe wDriis of Bhngwal-Gita, bos been das. 
Cribed as “ all-consuming, aU-polluting." He never 
abowB anger even towards his menial servants, 
however provoking their faults may be. He cole- 
bratee annually Osnesb Fuja, Indra Puja and 
DurgaFujawith due solemnity and at considerable 
expense, when, besides the performance of religious 
ceremonies lasting for many days, various enter- 
taiomenta are provided for tbe public, to which 
people flock to witness from far and wide. At 
Hubhaega aonoally a fete called Sri Rameshwar 
Mangala is held in his honour which takes the 
form of a water carnival or procession and excur- 
riona of boata on a lake, and this is witnessed by 
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man; thousands of people of all radcsand classes, 
as it provides excellent amueement to then all. 

ne maintaics an English ll'gh School at Dar* 
bhanga, Sanskiit Colleges at Dathhanga and 
Benares, a Girls' School at Darbhanga, and eight 
Yernacular Middle Schools in various parts of the 
Estates He granted a very handsome montbly 
subscription amounting to Its 500 per month to 
the MuzaSarpore B. B. Collese at a very critical 
period of ite existence and thus saved it from being 
mads a second grade College. Ha maintains a 
large General Hospital and a Lady DuCTerin Hospi- 
tal at, Dirbhanga, one indoor Hospital and nine 
outdoor Dispensaries in various parts of bis 
Estate He possesses a splendid Stud under the 
supervision of a European Veterinary flurgeon who 
has another European as his assistant 
He has built a very splendid palace atIUjosgar 
IB DatbbaKga district at a cost of .£160,000- 
It is tba finest example of the aegnificent 
Oriental architeeture in Bengal since the Moghul 
period. The palace is most picturesque and 
looke quite grand It is very richly furoisb- 
ed, and is fitted vith electric lights, fans, 
telspbones, lifts, svater-pipe*, hamuams, fountains, 
Ac Ac. He IS at present ronstcucting a marble 
temple at Bajnagar which mil oistroany lakhs. He 
has constructed temples at Darbbanga, Bankipoie, 
Benares, Kamakbys, Kharagporeand other places, 
and has restored and constructed temples destroyed 
by earthquake in the Kamakhya, Sylbet and 
Eangra valleys at considerable expense. 

He has presided over many important meetings 
and Conferences at Calcutta, Darbhangii,MuzafEir- 
pore, Sonepore, Baiikipore, Benares, Allahabad, 
Lahore, Meerut, Madliubani, Supaul and other 
places at which be has dehveredmost weighty and 
important speeches which are highly valued M 
Ciwtainiia ths soundeet and most practical views 
and counsels of wisdom Tbeir nomber will not 
be less than a hundred. To enumerate a few, I 
may mention the memorable sittings of Sri Bbarat 


Dbarma Mahamsudala at Delhi, Calcutta and 
Allahabad,'- the latter being attended by such 
penooages as Sri Saokaracharya of Goberdbin 
filatb (Fan), the first and second Sessions of the 
Parliament of Religions held at Calcutta (1909) 
and Allahabad (1910), the first sitting of the All- 
India Brabmaiia Conference at Lahore (1909) 
oiganisad by such eminent men as Sir PratuI 
Chandra Chattsrji, the Industrial Oonfereocs at 
Lahore (1909), at all of which he dehrered 
epeecbesv which are considered masterpieces and 
valuable contributions to the subjects dealt with 
therein. Wherever he goes, be is accorded most 
enthusiastic receptions. The receptions accorded to 
bun at Delhi, Allahabad and Lahore on the occa 
aioo of the sitting of Bn Bharat Dbarma Msba- 
manda) and the Brahman Cunferenee sittings wers 
memorable— the latter wu attended by Els 
Highness the Uahamja Bsbadur of Kubnir 
himself. 

On the demise of His Mijesty the Hing-Empcror 
Edsrard VII , a grand and memorable Hindu de* 
ffloeecratioD was moet lucceasfully organised by 
bim at Calcutta when tba vast mourning pnci^iion 
of Hindus beaded by him walked on foot fium the 
City to the htaidan where His Highness renl bit 
speech expressing the giief of Hindus at the death 
of tbeir beloved King and a vast multitude of the 
poor were sumptuously fed 
The Darbbanga Ksj has always been famous 
for all sorts of chanties, ei-pecially llmsa of the 
religious kind, and the piesent Maharaji is fully 
and excellently maintaining this tradition. Bis 
principal chanties are : Victoria Memorial Hos- 
pital, MuzsSarpore, Rs, 34,000; Famine Belief 
fVind (1900), takbs ; Queen Victoria Bfemcn'al 
Fund, 1 Ukb; Calcutta Uniiersity, 2) Iskha; 
Bharata Dbarma Msbamandal, Rs. 25,000, King 
Edward WemuriafFund OOP lakh; Patna 

Munidpslity, Rs 25,000 ; Investment for Anatb- 
ah3a.R3. 1,00,213 

Whenever famine has occurred in bis estateVi 
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bo has gladly remitted a Urge amount of rent to 
the ryots and spent very handsomely on relief 
works besides constructing such works of public 
otility as canals, Ac. 

Ilia recent princely gift of 5 lacs to the Hindu 
University, has been the crowning point of all his 
charities, as it is the biggest subscription which 
‘has so far been given for the purpose. 
This has evoked umveraal admiration, has glad* 
dened the hearts of all beyond description, and 
most sincere blessings and prayers have been 
offered for him. Not only has he given a princely 
donation hut he has also been instrumental in 
obtaining Government sympathy for the Univer- 
sity scheme and aeeuiing the Central Hindu 
College for the Hindu University with the valu- 
able co-operation of Mrs. Annie Besant. He is 
now leading the Hindu University movement and 
it is hoped, that under his leadership the Univer- 
sity will become an accomplished fact. He will 
shortly make a tour for collection of funds for the 
University and will head the deputation for (be 
purpose. In returning the compUmeos of 
donation of Ri. 6,000 to the Hindu University 
by H. n. the Aga Khan, H. H. the Maharaja 
Bahadur donated Rs. 20,000 to the Moslem Uni- 
versity, and the telegrams exchanged between 
them in this connection showed thas each com- 
munity welcomed the University of the other. 

He has given Rs. 25,000 to the Calcutta 
Imperial Reception Fund • opened to accord 
a suitable reception to Their Imperial Majesties 
in Calcutta, and as President of the Pageant 
Sub-Cemmittee, he has taken great pains and 
trouble to make it a success. He twice virited 
Simla to confer with General Drummond on the 
subject, as the management of the Dussera proces- 
sions has lain entirely in his hands. 

In the twelve years ending with J uly 1 010, i e, 
since the accebsion to the gadi of the Maharaja 
Bahadur, the D.irbhanga Riij has spent the follow- 
ing sums : — 


Penaion . . Rs. 3,04,145 : 1 : 4j 

Donation .. ,, 12,07,202:11:104 
Charitiea .. „ 3,55,793: 13 : 10 

SiAs. .. „ 2,74,910: 8; 9 

Edigiaita Diiildinga „ 2,53,685: 15; 8 
PuMie Ulilitij „ 2,11,010: 8: 0 

Total Rs, 26, 06, 648 : 11 : 6 to which if Famine, 
and Anatbalaya investment funds and the Hindu- 
University donation amounting to Rs. 10,36,491 
and 1,00,243 and 5 lakhs respectively are added, 
the total will come to Rs. 42,43,385. 

He enjoys the confidence both of the educated 
classes and the Government on account .of his 
deep patriotism and profound loyalty to the 
Government, and sound practical views on 
public questions— this unique combination makes 
him respected and loved by all classes. He is thus 
a great political asset both for the Government 
and the people and one of the very few men 
in India who can satisfactorily and successfully 
represent the true needs of the country to the 
Government and interpret to the people the true 
wishes and intentions of the Government regard- 
ing any Government measure, and thus establish 
harmonious and cordial relations between the 
rulers and the ruled. 

His estates which are generally compact are 
situated in the districts of Muzaffarpore, Dar- 
bhanga, MoDghyr, Bhagalpore, Purneah, Goya 
and Patna, and also in Assam. There are nearly 
15 European eub-managors and factory managers 
serving in Datbhanga Raj under a European 
General Manager. He has established a Bank at 
Darbhanga. He owns fine palatial biiildinge at 
Dorjilirg, Simla, Allahabad, Benares, Furneab, 
MuzalTarpore, and other places. He is possessed 
of a large and fine collection of valuable jewellery 
amongst which are such historic gems as the 
Dholepore Crown and the Nepal garland. 

He has been instrumental in starting a well- 
conducted Hindi weekly paper which is published 
from Darbhanga and is named “ Mitbilamihir.” 
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He has meoy times given ezcelteiit parties at 
Dsrbhanga and his Calcutta resideneea, notable 
among them being tboee in honour of Lord Curzon, 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir Edtrard Raker ao^ 
His Highness the Age Khan. 

He is an expert at chess in ivhicb he baa veij 
few erjuais in this country, and is also a hna 
player at Rackets. 

He has three children : the Maharaja Kuman 
born in the year 1005: the senior Maharaja- 
Kumar the heir-apparent, Maharaja Kumar Ka- 
meshwar Singh, born on the 28 th Kovember 1007, 
and the junior Maharaja-Kumar Vishweehwar 
Siogh born in 1908. 

On the occasion of bis laet visit to Delhi for 
the Durbar, he was accorded a meet enthueiaetic 
and grand reception at the Railway statton by 
the public of Delhi headed by Hindu, Jain 
and MakoDedan leaders. On the oeeasioo nf 
the Delhi Coronation Durbar, be, under the 
instructions of fiis Honour the Eieutenant* 
OoTernor of the Punjab, organised a grand 
Hindu piiiceMiiift liradnd h/ himself fur the 
purpose of otferiog prayers for Toeir Imperial 
Majesties on behalf of the Hindu community, and 
it wae a complete auccesa. Leaders of diOerent 
Hindu sects and dlstioguisbed Pandits of 
difierent parts of India joined the procession and 
prayer-oQering function. They all came in 
response to. bis invitation, and Sri Saukaraoba- 
ija3i and many leading Pandits were gtteetn 
at his camp. 

On the mocniog of 16th December, tb« 
representatives of the Hindus, MabomeJans 
and Sikba who took part io the prayer headed 
by the Maharaja Bahadur of Datbbaoga were 
presented to Their Imperial Majesties st King’s 
Camp, and as their leadei , the Maharaja Bahadur 
was presented and introduced first of all by the 
Lieutenant Ooveroor of tbs Punjab. 


INDIAHS III THE TRARSVAU. 

BIT UR. L. W. RITCH, 

t R sometime past I could not uoderstand 
bow it was that parents lawfully resident 
tn the Transvaal, whose laiuor children 
came to iioutb Africa with a view to coteriog the 
Transvaal, ma Loureoco Marques, found it 
impassible to get beyond Portuguese territory and 
so to their homes. The complaints that reached 
tne ware to tbs eSeot that it was impossible to get 
railway at lioureneo Marques, until tbe 

children m question produced permits from the 
Registrar of Asiatics. Now, the law is quite clear 
as to the nght of minor children whose fathers 
are lawfully registered to enter this Province. 
There IS nothing ID the Immigration Lew about 
permits being necessary for such cuss. It, how- 
ever, became quite clear u time went on that 
eome sort of compact existed between tbe Aiistle 
Office here and tbe Administration at Louresoo 
Marques. I found means of circumventing then, 
edvieiog tbe parents before they went dowu to 
fetch their cbildran to purchase return-tickets on 
their behalf. This seems to have driven tbs 
Transvaal authorities to a further step. A few 
weeks ago five children were arrested by a 
Porloguese official at Rossano Oarcta, i few miles 
on tbe Portuguese side of the border, and, because 
they could not produce permits, were compelled 
to return to Lourenco Marques, whence they bad 
come (paying Uieir own fare for the privilege). 
Ae soon aa I beard of this, I commauicatad with 
the British Consul at Lourenco Marques, with 
the result that the cbildrso were released, How- 
ever, with a view to investigating matters, I 
went down to Loureoco Marques, and learot from 
the Consul wiio is a courteous and conscientious 
gentleman, that the anest was the reault oC a 
oialake. With a view to testing the truth of 
this, I accompanied a batch of about thirty 
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ebiWren a few days later. I took the ticketa for 
them at Lourence Marquee and all went well till 
Rossano was reached. There, a Portuguese official 
entered the train, and went from carriage to 
carriage, demanding from all Indians their permits 
to enter the Transvaal. On my advice, they 
relnsed to discuss the matter with the gentleman, 
and I challenged him to interfere with them in 
any way. He evidently thought discretion the 
better part of valour, and we went through into 
British territory, where the whole party was 
promptly arrested because the children were un- 
able to produce permits. The cases have all been 
remanded to Johannesburg, where the first botch 
will be heard to-ttorrow. I have communicated 
with my Committee in London, as also again with 
the Consul in Lourenco Marques, with a view to 
an investigation of this charge being made and 
any repetition being prevented. I have no doubt 
at ell in my mind that here again the Asiatic 
Department of this Province has been at work. 
The whole thing is almost incredibly seandaloos. 
It is bad enough that we have to fight our own 
Government without having to combat outside 
conspiracy B of this k'nd. 

The Government has fired the first shot with a 
view to enforcing the Gold Iaw and Townships 
Act. I have loceived a notice from the Govern- 
ment Attorneys to surrender my titles to a pro- 
perty recently bought In my name by Amod Moosa 
Bhvat, a prominent Indian merchant of this 
Province. The notice also requires roe, under 
certain pains and penalties, to evict the occupants 
the property. Mr. Bhvat has opened a large 
and modern business on the premises, and also 
lives there with his family and assistants. ^ A 
meeting is in progress as I write, to discuss the 
position. So far as 1 am concerned, I have no 
intention of obeying the Government’s demand, 
but this is a matter that may have to be carried 
,far, and, un!e*« it is fought out to a finish and 
that successfully, it means that every Indian 


property-holder in the towns of this Province 
will have to surrender his property without 
compensation, and remove himself and his business 
into one or other of the compounds or locations. 
Both Mr. Polak and I have registered in 
our names considerable fixed property on behalf 
of more prosperous members cf the community, 
and it is perfectly clear that the policy of the 
Government is, first, to beggar the people, and 
then, segregate them as the price of their remain- 
ing in the country at all. I need not, I am sure, 
do more than elate the bare facts, which are 
sufficiently scandalous and require no comment. 

[In connection with Mr. Riteh’s article, the 
following report of a diseussiou on the question 
in the House of Lords which took place on the 
19tb of this month, will he read with interest by 
our readers. — Ed. I. A.] 

In the House of Lords, Lord Ampthill raised a 
debate on the question of Indians in the Transvaal. 
He asked regarding the allegations that the 
Portuguese at Mozambique forcibly detained 
Indians, while the Dnion Government permits 
were being examined with the likelihood of their 
deportation to India in consequence of the expiry 
ofDelagoa Bay permits; whether minors were 
not allowed to accompany their parents and 
whether the Government had communicated with 
the Union on the subject. Lord Ampthill said 
the Indian question was more than ever of 
enormous public importance. 

Lord Emmott said the Golonial Office had no 
official information, but if representations were 
made Mr. Harcourt would consult Lord Gladstone 
in the matter. ■ ' 

Lord Ampthill replied that he was surprised 
that the Government bad no papers on the subject. 
It was pitifully disappointing that the matter 
should be allowed to remain where it stood. It 
was idle to say that they would interfere with a 
eelf-governing colony. He pointed out that all 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

BY RAJDUARt. 


BBITISII rOLITICa. 

i« LSTER will fight.” That was the war cry. 
V|l^ of the men of Belfast who have sworn 
' undoing vengeance to the iittrodaction 
of Home Rule in Ireland. It has been heard 
before with the most hollow sound and with the 
fury out-mahading the must fanatic Mahadists of 
Soudan. There is in reality nothing to diflVrent- 
iate the fire-eating Uhtetians fiom the frenzied 
followers of the Mahdi, Ulster has said before 
and says it now that if it fighte it is because it 
thinks the cuise fur which it battles is tho right 
cause. “ Ulster will fight and Ulster will be 
right.” That was the refrain of I.ord Randolph 
Ohuruhill who befriended these wild men ot 
Belfast some tiventy-fivo years ego. But in the 
quarter of a century which haa elapsed since that 
cry wss raised, Immense fioeds of water have 
flowed aei OSS the Irish Chanuel, so that the cry 
has lost all its force. Gladstone's first Irish 
Home Rule Bill lias passed into oblivion On its 
debris a new Home Rule plan has been devised 
of which the key is devolution to the proposed 
Irish Parliament, all legislative alTairs for the 
better government of Ireland which the Irish 
themselves could manage. To those who have 
closely fuUowed the trend of events in Ireland 
during theso many years past and the proceedings 
of Parliament at Westminster, it cannot but be 
apparent that such a devolution has become an 
absolute necessity if the large problems of Imperial 
Government are to bo satisfactoi ily considered 
and disposed of. For years past the work on this 
account has been growing and accumulating. As 
a result it has to be performed either perfunctorily 
Or postponed from limp to lime. To relieve this, 
congestion has become imperative. It could not 


be allowed to hang on. It is not only Imperial 
afiiurs tliat lag beliind but many local afijirs of 
first importance which under existing constitution 
have necessarily to be disposed of by Parliament. 
Scotch and Welsh aflliirs as much as Irish, wbicb 
are of paramount local importanco and which 
could be beat disposed of locilly by a local legis- 
lalore must therefore be devolved on local bodies. 
Then only the congestion could be removed and 
the Impel ial Parliament find sufllcieiicy of time to 
deliberate on affairs of Imperial policy with greater 
leisure and maturity of opinion. International 
politics lira nuw-a-da) a of such primary and vital 
concern to the nation that if they are to be looked 
after to the satufactiun of the nation, no other 
course reoiaiiis but devolution — devolution of 
Inah alfiiirs to the Irish people and devolution of 
Scotch and Welsh affairs to the Scotch and WeUh 
respectively. It is inevitable and it is utterly 
futile of the fanatic Ulster man to arrest the 
inevitable. So that tbe old battle cry, whether 
rightly or wrongly raised a quarter of a century 
ago, lias lo«t its significance in view of the new 
and complicated factois that have since risen and 
overwhelmed Parliament. For Ulster now to 
fight is not only far from right but senseless. 
Why Loid Londondary, Sir Edwatd Carson 
and their supportera and followers fomented their 
organised revolt against the Ministry is not 
apparent. Worse Still is tho organised opposition 
they offered to Mr, Wiuston Churchill. It was 
intolerable to give him no chance freely and fairly 
to meet faco to face the men of Ulster and propound 
to them what the now Horae Rule Bill will mean' 
It is Bomething that the pressure of enlightened 
British public opinion eventually shatned the 
leaders of the organisation into abandoning their 
original intention to make it so hot for that 
resourceful and intrepid Minister ns to prevent 
him from speaking. All through this seven weeks' 
war of hollow sound and irrational fury that 
capable young Member of the Government seema 
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CONTINENTAL. 

On the Continent the new Germnn Reichstag 
has been most conspicuous for the talk it lias given 
rise to among all the great Powers. Despite the 
mailed fist the Socialist organisation has triumph 
ed. It h.as won with flying colours many a 
seat. The strength of the piarties is that the 
Socialists command 110 votes, the Centre 1)0, the 
Conservatives 68, the National Liberals 96, the 
Radicals 50, and non-deseripta 26 — s-ay 307 in all 
"Were the seals re diatiibuted, as they ought in all 
fairness to be, the Socialists would get 1 30. Their 
inoet sens-alional triumph was in Potsdam. The 
Centre has lost 10 seals. Their gre-atest defeat 
and bumiliation was in Cologne. Theic ahject 
support of Catholics and their atlituJo of non 
jmmnws in reference to popular measures of 
refom have cost them this loss. Cbauvinists asthe 
National Liberals are called have gamed nothing. 
The German Government Gods for the first time 
that it has no clear majority. They cannot em- 
bark on additional costly armaments against the 
popular wish which in this matter isdoterminatcly 
opposed. Social reform*, for the bettor weltaie 
of the populace, are urgently demanded and until 
these reforms are achieved the Oovornoient is 
bound to meet with many defeats and even re- 
buffs, No combination of groups is possible. The 
Reichstag may be dissolved at an early day but the 
Emperor is doomed to disappointment if be thinks 
he can get back his majority. The political 
lesson taught by the German election ongbt not 
to be lost on bim. 

In the death of the distinguished Count Aehr- 
enthal Austria has suffered a ilistioct loss. But 
for the masterful Foreign Minister the annexation 
of Ilerzegovina and Bosnia would not have been so 
easy. But it is too premature to pass a vcroict on 
the deceased Minister so far as his Foreign policy 
was concerned. Suffice to say it was a bold one 
not unmised with Jesuitical ethics. But they say 
that in foreign diplomacy and action tbe end 


justifies the means. In Uiingayy, there Is a great 
tension and the recent establisliment of a Catholic 
Dank Itat created a great deal of sullen dissatis- 
faction which will bode no good. The leading 
clerical organs are very bitter and adding fuel to 
the fire which any d.iy may lead to a big bl.sze. 
Anyhow all may go welt for the brief span of life 
which yet remains to the aged Emperor; but there 
can be no two opinions cn what may follow in the 
wake of that near contingency. 

Holy Russia is once more in' the throes of a 
eeveie famine which for relief would demand as 
many as 16 millions sterling. But even then the 
condition of the Russian agriculturist will be far 
from happy Meanwhile, famine or no famine, 
tho progress of the Military and Naval Rakes ' 
goes on merrily. Russia is fast building up her 
Navy to retrieve her disaster in tfapanese waters. 
There has been a talk of friendly relations with 
Austria; while domestic aOUirs seem to be all at 
sixes and sevens. ' 

King Alfor.so is stirring the country a&d 
necessarily playing to the popular gallery in 
view of tbe sad c.Mastrophe that has fallen his 
neat door south-westerly neighbour. The Car- 
lists give some trouble lately but it is doubtful 
whether they can ever regain the day. The' ten- 
sion with tbe clerical continues. 

The Italo-Turkish War drags on its slow 
evisteoce, mostly of a drivelling character. 
Hinterland has become a kind of another 
Alsstia for King Emanuel. But the Turks 
are determined to fight tooth and nail. 

- There was a baloon cTessut to tbe effect that 
Turkey should msKe her peace with Italy 
by accepting the solatium of a few million 
Itrs for the loss of Tripoli. But tbe brave 
Turk has a soul above such sordid considera- 
tion. Ue has openly declared that never would 
he .enter into such an unhallowed bargain — an 
exchange of territory for a mess of pottage. Mean- 
while he has entered on a vigorous campaign of 
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boycott as 0 repnsal. Tbe Italian la proMribwI 
in Turkey and the Italiana aie notified ti> quit Uie 
country hag and baggage with tbeir belonpioge 
“ Serred them right" eays the rigUteone world of 
civilmtion. 

ILL-raTRD PERSIA 

Neither ijir Elwatd Grey'a previoue apulugy 
nor the one lately oOered to I’ariiaiDeot baa 
remored by an atom the growing convinlion of 
the British people that by hie utter pasill.ininuty 
be baa gold Beraia to Russia, never mind however 
ingeniously and eopbieticaliy he may labour to 
prove that all bi'i conduct and action in Faraia 
baa been in harmony with the Convention and a 
terioua effort to prevent the rto^ui ante )u» which 
would be so dieutrous to India. It u with 
thia kind of contemptible bogey that be has tried 
to frighten the nation into an icquieacence of Ins 
policy. Silt it le needless toa-iy it has given no 
eitisfaction. There is now before tb« nation tbo 
other side of thetiue account of Britieh eubeer- 
TiSDSy to Hussiss djpJoaiaey.es so graphically 
given by Mr, Sbuater in London He hae cour- 
ageously unmasked the eiiAre cunniogoeM aod 
baee dissiiDulatian of the Busstan and shown bow 
weak and hollow is Sir Edward Grey’s laboured 
rigmarole IVbeti such an lodvpendrot and 
impartial non-pattiean journal of first rale 
repute as The ^conomisl observes as follows id ice 
issue of 2Jth January last, it may be taken for 
granted that Sir Edward Grey’s pet lod of office le 
doomed. Aye, aye. He has really by his own 
mouth convicted himself as “ an imposetble 
Foreign Minister." " Sir Elward Grey’s escoees 
about peace ate reftes’niiig hut not coi.vineing. 
Our reply to Sir Edward Grey and others is: if 
he could not maintain the CJouventioo, wby did 
he make it, and why should Great Britain be 
jMrlieept crnntnia in its violation" t That 
IS tbs crucial question to which Sir Edward 
Grey has not made any reply in his recent 
ezpusitiOD uf Fereian sffaira before PsrliaoKnt. 


Indeed, it is quite sickening to criticise the many 
amazing sins of omission and commission of Sir 
Eilwaid Grey in Persian affairs. Ue bas ridden 
tea fall. But in order that the fall may not 
humiliate him (lie King, in anticipatioD, has re- 
warded him with a K. G. 

Affairs in China have so far improved that the 
Son of IleaveD has issued a “ deci-ee" (what a 
mockery for a soveieign driven away from bia 
throne by the might resistless of destiny) agreeing 
to form a Bepublis in harmony and io oWience 
to the niahes of his luyal people f There is a 
Oilbcrtian irony about the whole thing which is 
indeed refreshing. In reality, by virtue of this 
decree tbo Maocliu bes signed his own death 
warrant. Hs may now retirs to bis natirs 
slronghoM on a f«t “ Imperial’’ psneiin. The 
Republic, however, is proclaimed Dr, Suo-Yal- 
Sen bas resigned in favour of the One StioBg 
UabefC’binn, I'uan-Shi-Kaina tlio Freaffeot with 
bis capital it Nanking Peking aod ths 
Manebu are correlative terms Itwoiill notauit 
tbs Republn. to have its oepital in hateii Pbhing 
Tbeuew Capital must be d islouted from all Manchu 
traditions and tliercfjre (Le utd capital must be 
relived after loo and a halt centuries. U icinaina to 
be seen whether the great Powers wilt recugiuse 

(he Republic. 

DALAI LAMA BSDIVIVUS 

Of late there have been eppeanng a vaiiely of 
go-wip In the Anglo riidian papers of the e»rf/ 
(ransplantatioQ bsck of the much-LateJ 
aoiversally coudemned Dalai Lama back to 
Lbassa The face is that the wish la father to 
lbs tfaoogbt. Those organs of opinioa who bad 
foamed at the mouth on the ecuttllrg out of 
Tibet ais now moving heaven and earth by 
means of an organised conspiracy to lehabihtate 
tbe Lama whom they once hooted and hiss'd aod 
hounded in order that be may be eapreme at 
Uiassa for their own objectivo. The movetusnt 
ie sinieter end should be carefully waljhed end 
tbe reader .should be cautioned against the 
accuracy of the mony atatemente now _<f*'*/ 
appearing in the Ourzonian organa of ChauvioisO 
both here aod at borne. 
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Diary of the Monll), Jan.-February, )9f2.‘j 



January 28. A Gazette of India Ai’a:irBO«r*»Mry 
notifies that Sir Reginald Craddock has taken 
orer the duties of a temporary Meroher of Council 
of the Qoveinor-General under the usual ealute. 

Prince aud Princess of Teck, having returned 
from Secingapatam, C^uvety Palls and Myeore, 
attended the parade service of the 7th Uuaaars 
and the Royal Aitillery Biigade at the Holy 
Trinity Church, this morning, where the Bishop 
of Madras pteacbed an impressive eermon. 

January 29. The Viceroy and party arrived 
thia evening at D->cca. The entire route was 
decorated, and crowds lined the streets to welcome 
His Eicellency. Hewas presented with an address 
from the D.icca Munkip.iHty. 

January 30. At a Meeting of the Punj«b 
Chiefs’ Asaoeiatioti, Sirdar Duljic Singh, of Kapur* 
thala, was elected Secretary in place of bis hro* 
ther, tho late Sirdar Paitap Singh. 

January 31. It is announced that the Casr 
has granted a pension of 10,000 yearly to 

Count Tolstoy's widow. 

Februaiy I. The King piesented Colours to 
' the South Staffordshire Regiment aiid conferred 
tho Grand Cross of the Victorian Order on 
General Sir Archibald Hunter. 

Sir Shapurji B, Broacha has forwarded the 
B'.tnbsy Electric Supply and Tramways Com- 
pjny’e Preference shares of the value of Rs. I 
lakh, bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent, 
per SDcuBi Co the Trustees of the Bombay Parsi 
Puuchayat Trust Funds, with a request to keep 
the whole amount in trust, and utilise tho interest 
in giving relief to destitute Farsi widows sod 
orphans. To-day’s market value of those slwres Is 
Rs. 1,20,000. 

February 2. Tbo following Press Cimmuniqtte 
issued in the Home Department : — Under Section 
3 of the Indian High Courts Act, 1911, (1 and 2 


George 5 cap 18), tlie Govenioi -General in Council 
lias been pleased to appoint tho llon’ble Mr. IV. 
Teiiiion, I. C. S., Superintendent and Remem- 
brancer of Legal Affairs, Eistern Bengal and 
A&sim; Mr. SyeJ Uass.an Imam, Barrister-at-Law 
and Mr. AsuCosb Chaudhrt, Barrister-at-Law, to 
act as Additional Judges of the High Court of 
Judicature at Fort William in Bengal for a 
perioi] of two years, with effect from tho dates on 
which they Uke their seats in tho said Court. 

February 3. A public meeting of the citirena 
of Calcutta was held this afternoon at the Town 
Hall to give expression to their profound sense 
of the beneficent and far-reaching results produced 
by the Royal Visit. 

Dr. Rash BohariGbose was voted to the chair, 

February 4. Mi. E L. Weston, Assistant 
Dir^lorof Public Jnstructiun, Bengal, died at 
St. Xavier College, Calcutta to-day fivm the after 
effects of internal injuries, received in the autumn 
by a fall from his horse, * 

February 5 The Medina arrived fourteen 
boursbefora she was expected, and caused a senaa" 
tion >0 Portsmouth. The King and Queen dined 
OD board. 

The meeting between the King and Quepn and 
other Royalties will take place this morning, be- 
fore Their Majesties leave for London, 

February 6. A unique 'gathering was present 
at the Mansion House to-day, at the Banquet 
offered by the Lord Mayor to the Provincial 
Mayors and Provosts who welcomed King George 
on his return to England fiom India. 

February 7. Sir Edward Grey was received in 
audience at Buckingham Palace to day, after 
which Lord Lmsdowne spent half an hour with 
King George. 

The death is aDcoanced of the Rev, George 
KoyBadeuoch, Editor of the Aeiatie Qaarlerhj 
Review- 

February 8. The Right Hon'ble Amir AU 
presided at a farewell reception in honour of 
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the IVed Orescent Coips, which has been engaged 
for BIX laoiiths. Furtliei funds are scticiledfor 
hoepital worlc and the relief it famine Btntken 
women and orphans. 

February 0. The death le aiinjunce<t of Sii 
Ilenry Oakley (torcnerly ut the Indian Educa 
tional Service). Ho was aged 79 

February 10 At a meating of the Dacca 
Association this evening at the Bar Library, the 
following Resolution was paRscd. — “That the mem 
bars of the Dacca Bir Asiocialion have learnt 
with aUrm and anxiety the annoiinceiueut that 
the Governai"nt of India have decided to recom- 
mend the constitution of a Uiuvereity at Dacca 
and also a separate Eluoationnl Department with 
a Special Bduoation OlEcer for East Bei'g »1 and do 
placeonrecord their reapsafulbut emphiuc proteat 
against the aforesaid me isutea as unneteemry end 
calculated to be detriaental to the beet lotereet 
of education in this part of the country " 

February 11. A .largely attended public 
meeting wee held thu evening at Feridpur in the 
Mela pavilion, presided over by Babu Camini- 
kumar Mukerjee, President, Bar Aseociation, to 
protest against the proposed University for Dacca 

February 13. Tbe death is announced of Mr. 
Delaunay Belleville, the inventor of tlie boileia 
that bear his name. 

February 13. Sir Edward Grey has been ap- 
pointed a Knight of the Garter. 

The papers point out that the honour conferred 

on Sir Edward Giey IS a signal mark of Bi^al 
conftlence, he being the first Commoner tobeao 
honoured emce Sir Robert Walpole. 

The Earl of Durham bas been appointed » 
Privy Councillor. 

February 14. At the meeting of the Jladrae 
Legislative Council to-day the following Beeotu- 
tioD moved by the Hon. Ur. Atkinson and second- 
ed by the Hon. Ur T. V. Beshagiri Aiyar was 
unanimously passed.— 

That there be recorded in the Minutes of Ihie 


Council an expression of tlie gratitude of tbs 
Council for tbe services rendered to Ibis Fresideocy 
by the late * Uon'ble Mr. V. KrisIinasawDiy 
Iyer, cat, Member of Council, end also in ex- 
preiaioii of regret by this Council at the loss which 
Ills Majesty’s Government and this Fresidency 
havesustsined by tbe death of Ur. ICrishnaeamy 
Iyer. Secondly, that this Council ofler an exprea 
eioa of deep and respectful sympathy to Mr. 
Krishnaeawmy Iyer's family in the ead .ulamity 
which has befalten them in bis death.’ 

The following Frees Communique is issued : — 
Ills Slajealy the King Emperor hat been pleased 
to approve of the appointment of tbe Bight 
Hun'ble Lord PentUnd to be Governor of Madras 
losueceaaion to Lord Caruiobael. 

Tbe following has been issued to night from 
tbe Private Secretary’s Office lIis Majesty 
tbe King Eoperor bas been piswed to npprnvs 
of the appointment of the Uon’ble Sir Jones 
Meston, n c. s i , to be Lieutenant Governor of 
tbe United Proviocee in succession to ihelloo'bls 
Eir JooeeBewett, when the latter retires in Jaly 

February 15. Reuter cables that the Queen 
bas presented tbe Indian Section of tbeVictons 
aod Albert Museum with a Eeriss of beautiful 
sod interesting examples of Mogul, Rajput and 
Tibetan indualrial art 

February 16. In addition to tbe Order of 
Uuedani Alt Otman, tbe Sultan has conferred 
upon Kang George the Order of Nicbao-i-tralUi, 
eet io brilliants. The simultaneous bestowal of 
tbe two highest decorations is unprecedented 

February 17. The aviator, Mr. Graham Oil* 
iDour, was killed while flying in tbe Doer Park 
at lUcbmood to-day. He bad started from 
Brooklanda on a new baby monoplane, and when 
at a height of 400 ft. the machine buckled. Re 
was killed instantly. 

Februaiy 18. A number of atreets have been 

made in Seoul, Korea, in connection with a plot 
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to assusioRte Count Teraiichi, t}ie Governor- 
General. They include Baron Inohiko, ex-Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council and President oflbe 
T. M. 0. A., in Korea. 

February 19. In the House of Lnrd^ to night. 
Lord Ampthill raised a debate on the (juestion 
of the Indians in the Transvaal. 

The Franco-Japanese Treaty of Commereeand 
Navigation has Cnally been passod by Ferhainent. 

February .20. The Hou«e of Assembly (Cape 
Town) by 72 votea to 34 rejected Sir Leader 
Jaraeson’e notion attacking the Government for 
unfair treatment of civil eervants, after a speech 
by Mr. Hertrog quoting a mass of evidence 
showing that appointments were in the interest 
of the service, and wore totally dissociated from 
racialism, nepiitism, snd jobbery 

Dr. Jameson hoped that the Government would 
give an naaiirance that the change of system was 
eonduolng to contentment, fie msintatned that 
Mr. Uertzog had failed to disprove Mr Jagger’e 
indictment that the Jtiniatry of Justice was 
recking with racialism, favounti«m, and jobbery. 

February 21. In the House of Lords this 
evening, Lord Ourson, after taking his seat ss an 
English Poor, called attention to the changes an- 
nounced at the Delhi Durbar, niid moved that 
papers be laid on the table in cuiinectioo there- 
with. 

February 22. In the House of Lords this 
evening, I/>rd Minto, speaking for the first tiioe 
. sioee his return from India, resumed the debate 
on the Durbar announcements, and said he hoped 
that the King's visit would stamp the relations of 
the British and Indian peoples with everlasting 
friendship. 

February 23. lI.E. The Viceroy preside*! at tl»o 
Meeting of the (mperijl L®gisl.»tive Cooncii to 
day, and before the proceedings of the C->uncil 
began, His Excellency made a handsome refer- 
eoce to the death of Sir John "Jenkins. 


THE WOHLD OF BOOKS. 

[Short Notices only appear in this Section.] 

English Philosophy: A sludij of its method 
arid general development. By T. M. Forsyth, 
il.A, D, Phil (£'(im ), London'. Adam and 
Charles Black. 

Wa welcome this handy little volume on tho. 
development of English philosophical theoiiesand 
methods. It is an excellent rrsuinr of the various 
English philosophical theories from Hobbes to the 
modern time, and the essential feature of the 
book consists in the remarkable delineation of the 
correlation that exists between the development of 
such theories and the development of -method. 
Every new advance in philosophical thinking 
means siso an advance in the method by which 
the results are obtained. This relation between 
method and doctrine is more inteiesting and in- 
atruetive in the Kngliali development than in any 
other. Experience is taken as the starting and 
basis, and the differences of doctrinal conclusions 
reflect differences in that method. 

The book is wilten in a fine style, neither too 
eimple nor loo technical. It is its special merit 
that it can be understood even by the ordinary 
student of philosophy. It is the pride of the 
English thinkers that they always avoided the 
mystir, and laid stress on whatever wag amenable 
to eenee-observation. As we have remarked, they 
made their philosophical theories rest entirely on 
experience, and it is the development of this 
conception of experience as the basis of philoso- 
phic thinking side by side with the development 
of this thinking itself, that is made by Dr. For- 
syth the uniting thread by which all tho specula- 
tions of the English philosophers from Bacon and 
Hobhea to Green, Bradley and Hodgson, are mads 
to hang together. The expositions are interesting 
auil accurate, and the estimates are fail. We 
heartily recommend the book to ^every student 
of philosophy. 
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Where is Heaven. n>f K P. Betg {IFiI- 
Ham IiiieT i. Son, Lul., Lonilon) 

E. E. Berg ofTera Itiig book na eonvrjiegaeheer- 
ing inti»!iga bo iViat altoosb lived eut 

tbeir lives and have begun to feel the rlTects of 
the cruel hand i>f Tine. The)' ore tcdd that tbs 
soul is immortal, tliat aftvr this earthly vesture 
is laid aside the soul gets a spiritual vesture of 
eternal youth and ig admitted sa a eo nOrVrr with 
Ood in the training of human tonis to Uia 
own likeness. God is our Heavenly Father, and 
it ie hence extiemely unlikely that he will forsake 
Ilia eons instead uf continuing llieir exialeure id 
another sphere He has made ueapiiitually akin 
to Maself in potantialitj' here, and tn full re*li 
Bition afterwards. The piesent life is ineooiplete, 
and if wa are meant for perfection, we cannot 
cease to esiet but muat go on progressing until 
realnatloft' comes That ue gradually advance 
nearer to Qoil, and that we liave a longing for 
immortality are In themselves sureiudKationv of 
Bueh immortality. Theaffeetof sin is moraldegnda* 
tion, and Oud'a punishment <a remedial, nut 
vindictive, intended to win the eiring eout hack 
to Himself. Heaven is not a place, but ■ certain 
state of the soul in which it ii imbued with the 
lofty sml divine principles of love and eervice 
which animated Jesus. 

Our author teaches the above lessons in 
modern Christian theology in a series of letters 
addressed to a dying fiiend, preaching words of 
wisdom and solace, and seeking to instil the hope 
that the future life would be brighter than the 
present In a simple, child-like way Ilia writer 
bases the arguments for immortaJ/t) ea tho h*.wo 
principles of ths Cliristian religion. Wo are sole 
the book will have its intended elfect in the case 
of a large majority, as men are prone to derive 
solace from such lessons particularly in their bat 
moments when the thought of tbeir sipsraboo 
from the life's enjoyments la apt to be keenly 


Hazeli's Annual for 1912. {flaz^tU, Waism 

and f'tnf’j, London ) 

Ilsteira Annul! fui 1912 b a helpful guide 
to the great political questions of the tnening 
year. Its interest*, however, are by no means 
eonSned to pofitscs nor even t> the more eerhae 
phases of social and religious progress, llusic, 
Art, Sport, and the Drama all have due specs 
accorded them, and among new features we wel- 
come a review of the Books of the Year, a map of 
tlm temtonal changes in ths French Congo, and 
a Diary — eitending Over eleven p-iges — of notable 
events The mass of information contained in 
the voinme h rendered readily available by a very 
full anilctearly printed index The Annual is an 
almanac and an sneyrIopmJia m on*, and while 
It u uiJiepeenhlv to the politician, (be writer, and 
the prsarlier, it commends ibelf by the variety 
and authenticity of itt infoiraatino to everyone 
else who wiahis to be well informed. 

EngHjh Composition. Sg F. J. AWb, Jf-h 

(JfecAHCii i: Co ) 

This useful book of Mr. Rshla must be in 
the hands of every teacher of English composition 
woiking with the elementary classes. The special 
methods acinpted in the book ore bound to quicken 
tbe Bomawhat languid interest usually sbown by 
pupib in that subject. A very successful attempt 
boa been made to bridge the gulf that geoeniff 
vxiala between eompoaitioci and other subjects 

Power Through Thought-Control. By 

Afiervmi Ltridsny, Zen Jon. (Z. A”. Sander Z Co) 

Ihiaiaa short but interesting parnphlefof tbs 
New Thought School, wherein Ibe importaice of 
thoughtas a forreis explained, and the aihieiC- 
meiits of thought control leferred to It brings 
outm cboiceUnguagetlie value of nientai coi'trnf 
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The AncieDt Scriptures and Modern Life. 

This forms the subject of an article b; Prof. 
P. K. Telaog of the Central Hindu College in a 
recent number of ilodern Behar. The unbiassed 
mind nitb nhicb the writer approaches tbe 8ubj<H:t 
makes it particularly interesting. Prof. Tetang 
observes : — 

“ Now, it is true thst we have by no means 
reached uur majority yet, nor even years of 
discretion : but we have certainly outgrown 
leading'Strings and gO'carts. Ic is, therefore, time 
that instead of trying to make out that we are 
anxious to follow the injuoetions of tbe Sbastns 
to the very letter (a proceeding which iovolves a 
great deal of deception and even lelf-deceptioo) we 
ihould boldly and msnfuUy, as befits Aryans, 
make up our minds to asiimilate the spirit of the 
Shastru, which will save us, while we shake our* 
Selves free of the latter which killeth and the vast 
wilderness of p.irticular rules which would drag 
us down. History paints to glaring colours tbe 
tragic fate of tho Hebrew nation which, in eplte 
of warnings from the Son of Qod Himeelf, pre- 
ierred the letter to the spirit of their Law and so 
involved themselves in inetrievable ruin.” ...... 

“Can we as self-respecting, truth-loving, men 
and women honestly say that we value and respect 
the Sheetric rules ? There is note single rule or 
ordinance of the Shasiras that we have not moet 
flagrantly broken or so whittled down with our 
aelf-eeeking casuistry that it hss been rendered • 
ib'mlutely unrecognizable ns Aryan. Nay, we have 
set at naught the very Sanatsna Dharma that 
forms the foundatloo of tbave rules, and, os tbe 
inevitable consequence of this breach are suffering 
degradation and misery. We have broken all rnles, 
we have upset all principles of individnal purity, 
of social polity, of spiritual felicity. And wehav? 


dane all this either lac the bag of gold or the flesh* 
pots of Egypt, for social prestige or for earthly 
power: very, very rarely indeed have motives of 
pure and generous Aryanism moved us. We have 
also allowed tbe strong hand of the foreigner from 
time to time to run his scimitar through our 
Shastns and often enough have we borrowed 
from the enemy of the Shastras bis un-Shastric 
metkods and practices. The consequence has been 
that what stalks through our streets as Hindu 
orthodoxy is a tear*compeIling mixture of all 
sorts of elements which whatever else they may be, 
are certainly not purely Aryan. And still has this 
hybrid creature the temerity to point to the letter 
of the Shastra and cry heresy at everything that 
attempts, by a thorough uoderscaoding of Sanatsna 
Aryan priociplas, to relieve our sad state by 
bringiog-back amongst ua the ancient principles of 
freedom, of justice, of spirituality. Let us end 
this once for all. Tbe path of reform lies clear and 
defined, already mapped out in broad detail if we 
would but see with eyes rendered clear aod 
piercing by living and realizing the Dharma 
Ssnatana.” 

There can be no sounder advice given to our 
orthodox Hindu brethren than that contained in 
the following lines 

“Let us in the name of the Blessed Rishis stand 
out manfully for tho ancient Aryan lore and 
culture: but let us not foiget that we stand in 
dagger of being led into a bog by ndead literalism, 
a mechanical orthodoxy, a false Aryaniem. Our 
ealvation lies in taking a firm stand in the 
Sanatans, the Eternal and in making a firm stand 
against the conditioned, the relative. 


SISTER NIVEDITA. A Sketch of Her Life aod an 
account o( Her Services to India. As. i. 

SWAMI RAMA TIRATH. A Sketch of His Life 
and TeachbfS. Price Annas Four. ‘ 

a. K Katesan & Co , 4, Sunkurama Chetty St., lladrae. 
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The Trials in the Transvaal. 

Mr. S. S. Adajaioa gives a caieful aecauntof 
“ Our Trials in the Twnsvaal ’’ in the January 
Dumber of the Indian J^orld. The nature of 
these trials is familiar to all. In the agitation 
toeet them remedied Mr. Qandbi has indeed 
played a most important part. His powerful in- 
fluence was exercised to strengthen the bond 
between the Muhammadans and the Hindus 
BuSeritig togethei in distant Africa. Consequent 
on their brave refusiil to do the obnoxious Regis- 
tration, thousands of Indians have sufiered im- 
prisonment under very brutal circumstances 
aggravated by a very cold climate. But their 
organised, though painful agitation, has not been 
without some success. 

At Uit the Uolon OoTerament iatredueed the 
Oeoeral Immigratioa Bill, but it was a«t accepted by 
os. So the Bill was withdrawa, aed a settlemeot wae 
effected between ladleoa and the Uaioa Oofernoteot. 
by which the oboexious Registratiao Act is to be re- 
pealed, and there will be oo racial bat iu the Iiomigralioii 
ftegiitratioa Act. The educated Indians whc will ester 
now will not be called upon to regiiter. Besides these, 
the prestige ot the Isdiaa community now steads atBcb' 
higher thau it did fire yeara ago. The greatest good 
achieved ie the etoppage of indentured labour. Tbe 
OoTeraraeot has now to consult our leaders before they 
pass any legislation affecting the Asiatice, aod there 
are many other advantagea derived from the ctruggle. 

But this has been achieved with no small 
difficulty. 

Two precious Indian lives have been lost, end one 
Chinaman committed suicide More thau 3,CX)0 men bate 
gone to gaol and undergone the worst sufferinge. Men 
were sent to gaol tune after time, many an Indian home 
having been ruined and thousands and tbousinde of 
pounds lost. Our women acted heroically tbrougboot 
the whole straggle. 

Mr. Adajainii concludes by paying a tribute to 
all who have been helpful in the cause of their 
troubles, and he can count among them several 
EnglishoeD, a generous German, Jew, and 
Indians, > 


Moslems and Indian Interests- 


Tki^Moiltm iVorld of January has an interest- 
ing article on “ Moslems and Indian Unrest ” by 
Mr. S. M. Mitra. Mr. Mitra begins bis article 
with an answer to the question who aru the 
Moslenia of India? “Hindu blood,” says Mr. 
Mitra, “does not run only in the veins , of 
most of the middle and lower class Indian 
Mahiimedans, but is to be found in such of tbe 
highest membeis of the Mahomedan aristocracy 
as are descendants of ^tbe Mogul Emperors of 
Delhi.” 

It will be seen that linee 1605 no less than six Mogul 
Emperors of Delhi, vit ., : (1) Jahangir, (2) Shah Jaban, 
OlBabadurShah ]. ^4) Ahmad Bhab, (5) Alamgir 11., 
aod (6> Bahadur Shah If., out of a total of twelve, have 
been by Bisdu Dothsri. In other words, half the 
number of Delhi Emperore of tbe seventeenth, eigh- 
teeotb, and nineUeBtb centuries have been sods of 
Hindu women. Borne of tbe daughters of these Hindu 
ladles -wives of Moslem Emperors and nobles— were 
married to the Mahomedan aristocracy of India. 

And in treeing in outline the history of tbe 
relatiot.s between the Hindus and MahomedabS 
Mr. Mitra says 

Tbe enlmlf tordCale that ezieted for centuries 
between the Mahomedans and Hindus in India was, no 
doubt, greatly due to tbe inSuence of the Hindu motbera 
of the Moslem Emperors and Chiefs in India. This 
enlenie cordiafe ia b*ud on moslems respecting aome 
Hiodu cuetoms though opposed to Moslem ideas, and tbe 
Hindue cheerfully following some Moslem practices 
though conSieting with their religions traditions. 

Mr. Mitra gives instances, where in more recent 
times Hindus and Mahomedans have “ joined 
hands in military operations and revolutions 
..... .and have made common cause,” 

Mr. Mitra says — and it may be said that this 
is the central idea undeilying his essay 

My poiot is that there hat been, and is, sympathy 
between the Hindus and Mahomedans : they do not 
-wiUuigly tell of each other. If the Mshomedsna did not 
ayiupelhise with the Hmdas in tbe present unrest, the 
Uiadue could not possibly have Uhen to violence 
vrithout the authorities receiving information in time to 
enable tben^ to act. The Mahomedan lives tide by side 
with the Hindu in all Indian towns. Itia impossible for 
the Hindu to eontinue practice with revolvers or bombs 
vritboat tbe sound of gunpowder explosion attracting 
the attention of a Mahomedan neighbour, 
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Bulers and Buled in .Ancient India.. 


Islam and tbe Purdah. 


Frof. JogecdranAth Samroailar contributes t« Ur. Mir Sultao Mobijeen bus paper on “Islam 
the Jsnuir; number o( the /Isndtutan Seviem a sn .1 the Purdah" in the UusHm /teriew in the 


aboit article on “ The Kulers and the Ruled in 
Ancient India.” 


** 1 doubt," wntea Ur. Sammadar, “ whether there w 
S07 other country in the world which eas eompare 
faTourablf with the ideal which the Hindu Choslnta 
uphold belore ui, regarding thii important qaeation Is 
man j of tte 5 uelas of tbo Rig-Veda the king la wocehipped 
ae a God and all are enjoined to worihip him as nucb, 
Tbe priest in the Rig-Veda taje. “0 king! we place you 
on the throne I He thou the lord of tbia country t Let all 
the labjecU adore you I Uay thy kingdom be eeter 
deatroyed I" The law-giTsr Uanu aaya,“Da sot Uunk 
lightly of tbe king, eeen if be be s boy." In anothee 
paaaage, ha aayi “ If the king remaina pleased, lhaesbol* 
kingdom thriTes. If tbe kiog la displeased, the whole 
kingdom lutfera. H^ia fact,ia all in alL‘‘ 

The two great Indian epics — the i/akabkaraU 
and the ItaMayana— have enjoined upon ell eub* 
jecte tbe meet devoted hfulty to tlieir king, m 
wttneea their eayinge 

“Tbe kings are tbe eeiginttors of til peece aod ot alt 
riligieae duties Bote sereeUie kioe under all «endi< 
tleat ibauld be the boeedea duty of all subjaete." 


“Da net talk lightly of theking, as youwontdde of 
• man. The kieg la the earthly god.' ‘'Tboteieeawbe 
would think well of tbe people, eheuld eoosider Um kiog 
ss the highlit in the land. Asti ' " 
puns (epin— ' — *- 




••Thai 


m who U 


te ill el 


of hearts, will surely auSer 




reoiuhsa 
send is cer> 


But all this duty was not one tided. Such 
advice as is contained in tbe followiog texts 


from 2Ici»», J/<iha6A(ira(»i Jyni Purana, etc, 
ehow that according to the coneeption of our 
ancients, the dutira of the king and bis eubjacta 
were reciprocal 


at hie aubjects as n mother 
re from all lusury for the 1 


" Tbe king tbould treat 

“ Ae a mother forbeara fr , - . . 

the otuldin her womb, 10 tbe king ehould do tboeetiuoge 
enlr which nm eondnoire to tbo good of his people." 

...,j — r.™ .V— • .~te which teed to tbe 
ay inferferu with yeor 


e Ton ahould perform 


“ At tbe pregnant mother lorbeari ererylhiig for Iba 
sake of the child in tbe womb, ao abould the king do lor 
ttt “Aotto 

duty of the king consi.te in proteclma bit oabj^ wlUi 
Instice, Ita obserTaoea leada him to huTen Uo who 
doea not protect his ^ple or epeets order, wkUi Ut 
royal sceptre in vain. 


course of which he says 

We boast baring, according to tbe Koran, given 
tbe highest place to women compared to other 
oatioD^ities , but of wbat use are all these while 
their verp existence is to be in seclusion ss birds 
in cages. Wa have mada it an easy work for 
competing races by imprisoning half of our 
Dumber While every nation on the face of tbe 
earth ie doubly stiong we ere single-banded, with 
tbe weight of the other half, banging on us and 
making us come down on our knees before tbe 
werid’e prpgres*. 

Tbe Koran aayr, “let women go about without 
covering their facM and baods” TbegreaUetof 
the coiomentatore of tbe Koran are all agrerd OB 
tbis point Tbe rigbtBon'ble Ameer Ati ezplaiuit 
in bia book T'As Spirit o//sfnm Hie lligboees 
tb* Ags Khan, ’the religious bead of a hiigeeeclion 
of tbe Muhammadans, publicly deiiounred It as 
Frreideot of the Muhammadan felucational 
Conference of Delhi. Her Highness Iho Brgua 
of Bhopal, aod Her Highnese the Mihsratil of 
Baroda are now id London, freely moviug about 
and teaching by tbeir example tbe uiifoi lunate 
women in India to release tbemsrirea aod enjo} 
Ood’u freedom Tbe aimplicity with which Hie 
nigboeea tbo Maharaja of Baiaxia travelled about 
with bia Zenana is a good Icseon to lovers of fake 
pomp and sain grandeur. 

The Dtarraicd Ctaaisi -A Synposiam by Hie 
llighoesa Uie Gackwar of Baroda, Urs. Aneia Basset. 
TheUoolIsUr. Gokhala; Sir Valaoboa Chirol Rt 
Rev. The Lord Eisbop ofUadraa; The tionhie Sa 
Nanyan ChaodaTarkar, The Hod hie Ur. V.Kriibeatami 
Aiyar, The Aoiganka Dharmspala and othere. Pries 
OiM Uopee. Ta eubscribcrs, Aa. lA 

Csian fs Nalioaaf Hsaliim, by Dr AnandS P. 
CooffiarMwamlwith 6 illostrsboni Ra.Oee.Te Bubaen- 

Ues.Aa R 

a. A Ksleeaa A Ce.,SuBki]rami Cbrtty Btrset, lUirss 
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The Partition of Bengal. 


In the course of a characteristically vigorous 
article in the January number of the Evipire 
Refiew, Mr. 0. J. O’Donnell discusses “Lori 
Hardinge's Partition of Bengal.” There ie, an 
interesting expression of opinion in the coocluding 
passages of the article, (lom which we make the 
fiiltowing quotation:— 

Up to the period of partition disorder or ill-will 
had been unknown in Bengal, . . . This 

was the stato of things when the Liberal Oovero- 
ment came into power at the end of 1 905. During 
the debate on the Address in February, 1906, the 
case of Bengal was laid before Ur. (now Lord) 
Motley. A few ex-membete of the Indian Civil 
Service had just been returned to Parliament, and 
they unanimously condemned the partition and 
warned the Government of the danger of leaving 
it uneorreeted or unmodified. The Secretary of 
State for India declined to interfere, and decided 
to treat Lord Gurton'e measure as *' a eettled fact." 
No other course seemed open to Lord Motley, 
la practical politics itia generally recognised that 
the assertions of the omnipotence of the law must 
precede reforms or conciliation. The struggle 
went on for five weary years, and although crime 
has not entirely disappeared, order is now 
generally maintained. 

Lord Hardinge has taken advantage of the 
great amelioration in the condition of aflfeirs, and 
refusing to blight bis administration by another 
five weary years of conflict, lias decided to deal 
rsdittlly with the Intense discontent, which ws 
still directed against the partition in its eristing 
form. It has been asserted that the agiUtion 
against Lord Curson’a measure was dying out. 
This is certainly true as regards its violent and 
criminal manifestation*, but no one who reads 
the vernacular journals or the speeches of Indian 
members of the Legislative Council can be in any 
doubt that smoulding discontent and anger 
pervaded the whole province. Lord Harding 
was beyond all question accurate in stating in bis 
great despatch of last August that “ there was 
reason to fear that, instead of dying down, the 
bitterness of feeling would become more and more 
acute." 


Baba Bbarati on Indian Education. 

. One of the most noteworthy articles in the 
new Jfineleenlh Century is one by Swami Baba 
Premanand Bbarati, who under the heading : 
“ How King George can win the hearts of the 
Hindus” plunges into the conflict of Western civi- 
lisation with Hinduism. The Swami emphasises 
that be has “ never been a political person either 
when 1 belonged to the world or since 1 have re- 
nounced it." He speaks of the* recent Durbar as 
the occasion of the crowning of the Euperoi, 
describes previous Durbars, when the “formal 
dedaration of the assumption ’’ of rule by the 
Sovereign was proclaimed, as sorry farces. His 
principal argument is that the modern Western 
e.lucatiooimparted in India is “killing the Hindus 
meotally and morslly.” 

“This new English system of education is so 
nauseatingly materialistic, aU-iDtellectual and 
eoul-killing, that the Hindu mind, being eeaen* 
tially epiritual, has failed to assimilate it. Its 
fine spiritual stomach cannot digest such gross 
intellectuality and materiality, The result is the 
uohinginv of the mind, brain, heart and soul. 
This is intellectual iosaoity, or electricity, if you 
will, and its extreme cases have produced the 
“anarchists” who concocted plans for freeing 
India from the British yoke by bombs and 
pistol-eboto." 

It is robbing the Hindus of the jewel of their 
soul, and tbs remedy : 

“The Hindus must be given tbeir own 
literature, their religion, philosophies and Sbsstras 
to atudy in the beginning, in order to build a 
foundation, and upon that foundation you can 
raise a super-structure of modern wisdom in a 
mixture of old and new styles, built with the 
bricks made out of their old-world national 
mentality." 

This is the ideal the Sw.smi would like to sie 
pursued not only in higher education but still 
more emphatically in primary teaching, and along 
with it ha would enact the prohibition of 
cow.killing. 
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The Nev Departure in India- 

Dr. . J. Buitlie Crozier, in the I'orinigittg 
Kevieie, lays down a few rough general prioeiples 
for the government of India, suggested by his 
own special studies on the Constitution building 
side of Sociology. The first pirt of the srticle is 
devoted to an exposition of the reasons which 
hiive rendered it very easy for ue to establish our 
authority in India. The Utter pait of it deals 
v»ith cur prospect in the future. Dr Crozier 
thinks the one shadow, which H ns aido as the 
eky is the modern political spirit which cannot bo 
exercised or fought with carnal weapon' The 
meet that we can do la to give it as free ■ vent, 
as wide an outlook, and as fair an >iena as 
possible. 

AVith regard to the Indian Prioese, he would 
males up to them in “ boooura'' for say ultimata 
politioal powara which the beceseities of our 
supremacy must deny them. ITs would leave 
them to enjoy their own independent sovereignty 
as protected by their treaty nghu, eo much so, 
indeed, as if they were Afghans or Tbibetane. 

Aa to the young Europeanised Brshmioe, he 
would grant them an equality of opportunity to 
all those poaitiona and honoiira in their own 
country to which their abilities can carry them, 
aven up to the Imperial Legislative Council. lie 
would reform the melhoda of exemination and 
education and give them the wideel extension of 
authority in all the civil aSjira of their own 
country, while reserving thesupn-in'cy of nlti* 
mate power for ourselves lie would not give 
any popular franchise. 

Ae for caste he would try to diWve it by 
indirect action from within, he would hand over 
the fifty millions of " Outcaatca - to CbrieUan 
miseionaries As for the people in general, be 
would offer them all alike a free and open primary 
-V education. 


The Law Courts of Chaudra^pta. 


Mr. Narendranath Law haa written in the Janu- 
ary number of the ifodtrn Hevuic the first of a 
Series of Articles on the Judicial Syateni of 
Chandragupta and the Iiaw adminietered by his 
officers. There were two tiiaaca of courts — “the 
courts eouiposed of judges well-grounded in sacred 
lore ” and “ the courts for the removal of thorns." 
There appears to have been a difference in these 
two classes of courts, both as regards their compo- 
aitiDu and their jurisdietioo. The former class 
of courts of these were presided over by, 
three peraoea ivcIJ-grBUfided m tha Bbastras and 
three miaiatere who 1st together for hesriog cases ; the 
former ware most probably Brahmsas,— tho reoegsized 
drpoutenes ofsaered learsieg, aad Iba latter tho tbreo 
jodiciel officer* who supplenosted the kaowlodgs el 
aacred lore of the fermet by their kaewledge aed e sperl- 
eaoe of tha world 


Tbs other courts were coispceed of, 
three officer* with their koowledge of the world aad 
three'* overieers" who, it teems, loreitigeted the easel 
byaequince eu tba spot wbeereqoired.miuoodprewal 
attbetimeef Inal and helped the three other oollesguee. 

Aa regards their Joriadietions, the first class 
of courts. 


geoersTly decided such caeei as arose from the 
pereoDel grievucee of ooe or a few iadinduals agaiosl 
aooUier or a few other ladiriduale, aod the poaiibments 
wereeoly io fine* — these fine* beiig aot eren eery 
hnsTV finaa The ne.sa >l)«| CBJO WlthlD thejunedlO- 
of courte geDorally reliled 


blog feioiaelf, the pub 


• that alfected the i 


1 liri 




with or withont 1 


the fart that it ley In the rower 
courte to inflict capital punisoBiCBt 
irture according to the gratily of the 


It appear* that the headman and the elders 
of a village could eettle disputes among the 
villagera, and the headman could inflict puoUh- 
laent in certain case*. 


And : 

the kiog with bie misiilera and leerried Drikmaei 
formed tte bigbeet court of appeal. 
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‘Citizenship of the Working Man. 


In an article under the title of, “ Citipn.ehip of 
the Working Man” in the January number of the 
mhberl Journal, Mr. Ramsay Maedor.alil, M. P., 
replies to an attack on the policy and methoda of 
the Labour Parly made by Professor Henry 
Jones, of Glasgow. Prefeesor Jones stated ; “ If 
I bad the pow«r, as I have the will, I would 
arraign the Labour Parly before the national con- 
science and ask it tu show cause why it ehould 
not be condemned for corrupting the cilisenahip 
of the working man." This sentence was a 
preliminary to an indictment against modern 
methods of political rontroveray which are res- 
ponsible for discussions disfigured and degraded 
by tnisrepresentationa of facts, looseness of argu- 
ment, unfairnrsa of spirit, and the reckless use of 
opprobrious epithets sod acnusition of ignoble 
motives. Mr. Macdonald most strongly protests 
against the Professor’s attempt to attribute to the 
Labour Party failings which have received un- 
eompromWng chastisement at the liands of the 
Labour mon and Bays that such attack#, with 
neither substance nor excuse, tend to keep tbe 


Labaur Party alienated from, and a little con* 
temptuous of, the professional frame of mind. 
While admitting that the lAbour Party ie not 


free from imperfections, and may at timee even 
fall on the mud and lapse into the very errois of 
which, as a party, it has been the sole combatant, 
Mr. Macdonald observes . — 

Wta.«r I. UiJl 

Put,-.pouibilill..torKO«l ™a.r.U.a 

how to Togord iW .hortcominga, lor, the port, lO not to 
bo Irighto.od ool ot orUtooo. b, .ooUiog. .rom tb, 
doiot, mind, ot Unirer.it, profoMor., On wide flddo o, 
i:tothop.rty h». Ittio oiporlenoo-nojetj it boo come 

into»nioheriUneootm.toogiement.nddi.order. . . . 

it. rmwo.U b...b.db.t .oo.tjtr.ioiog..o.pt,nf^ 

tori., ond «old.. ood who. O.IW npon to 1..S » H't'f 
tbo,h..otol., ..Idooldtooii .odpiohopnorolon^ 
Hot .m.n.moog .. m P.riim.nt b.o 0.1 .« 


foot isaidea Uairersity class room to bo taught 

. . , . Its (the Party’s) simplicity of thought and appCal 
convey more real truth to tbe people in forma .of ex- 
preasioo that are, perhaps, faulty, than the man of aca- 
demic trainiog can embody in the most accurately ex- 
pressed phrasing ot the schools. 

Mr. Macdonald claims that tbe activity of tbe 
Labour Party baa brought about the more frequent 
reference which we now have in po1itica‘to tbe 
mural re«poo$ibihty of the community, for, how- 
ever the Labour Party appeal may be framed, its 
aim is to reach the elementary moral sentimonts 
ot the people. Its descriptions of fact may be 
crude and biassed, but its final appeal is, “ ought 
this to be.” There is not a crusade for temperance, 
for clean living, for national and racial righteous- 
ness, for spiritual idealism buthas bad the suppoit 
of the Labour Party. 

Tha Labour leader strongly condemns those of the 
letelleetusl class who write about the Labour Party. la 
their wntinge . 

**t bare invariably found s recklesineiB of statsmeat 
and aecDsatioB against workmen, their ways, and tbeir 
motives, or a patronising air ot superiority of inlad and 
conduct, which is nelbiog but a manifestation of a class- 
feeling from which the writere innocently believe they 
are free.” 

Mr. Macdonald claims that ihs labour men r 

“are superior, both 

in their mind and their practice, to the preaching abstrac- 
tion of a man whom Professor Jones has in his mind as 
the model Labour leader.” He then enters into a lengthy 
examination of the position of the Labour Party with 
reference to Professor Jones's accusation that it is 
"curropt in its very conception,” and maintains that the 
Party haa never made a class appeal, and has protected 
Itself against champions who offered to serve it, when it 
suited them and be independent of it when they thonght 
well. It began with a conslitation, and its constitution 
had at first to secure a good stable nucleus for whatever 
additiona bad to be made afterwards. It was not a oom- 
bination of one class, but of experience and thought, of 
criticism and construction. The general tone and 
temporary of the Labour Party in regard to the great 
social aud political problems ot the times aienioreor 
lees determined by the fact that “ the Labour movement 
lives in its ideal city . . . But it ie tojonmiiig sd midst 
injustice, amidst ill, amidst ugliness. ... It therefore 
has wrath as well as aspiration,* 
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THE INDIAN BEVJEW. 
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The Whites and Non-Christian Eaces* 

Tbb Eight Don. Jimes Brjce contributes to 
Tht JnleniaUonal Rttitw 0 } J/usiaiM sn instruct- 
ive article on ‘ the Impressiooa of a Traveller 
among con Christian Races.’ Beferring to the 
Spanish conquest of The New World end to the 
Spaniard’s dwire to ‘ save the soul of the heathen' 
he says that the primary object of the conquerors 
waste amass wealth. ‘They did this with such 
ruthless cruelty that in some thirty years all the 
native Indians in Hispaniola (now Hyati end &en 
Domingo) are said to have peiiahed. Tho same 
thing happened before long in the reel of the 
Antilles.' ‘ D.iwn to our time the same thing has 
gone on though with far lees violence and eiuelty 
than that which marked the doings of the 16ib 
century.' He eays 

“Everywhere the native haasiifferedt every- 
where the white adrenturer or trader hae attempt- 
ed to treat him as if he had no rights or has 
regarded him as a mere instrument by the use of 
which he can profit. To eome extent tt le tnevrt- 
able that the weaker race should euflTer by this 
contact but there has also been much wilful eod 
oeedlees wrong doing on the part of the white 
men who have gone among the aboriginee . . . 
■Wiihln the l«t few years there have been sbork- 
ing and hoinble things done in tome parts of 
Africa bj some eo-caUed civilised OovernmenU." 

According to Mr. Bryce, while the British 
Oovernm-nt In India and the Government of the 
United SuiUs in the Philippine Islands vbooW 
keep strong drink from their lubjecte, the pnvete 
white men living in these. countrire often 'dis- 

grace’ the Christian name by their doings. "Their 

conduct consUntly binders nr retards the good 

work which the etrongost and tho moatenligbUo- 
•d Oovernmenta desire to do, aa wtU as that of 
misaionari« The work of bearing the white 
maii’a burden too often Uk.s tie form of filbng 
Athe white mao's pocket,* 


The BeTival of Islam- 

The iltuUtn Eevitto for January contains 
notable aiticls on the "Revival of Islam ^ froi 
which we take the following : — Pei-sia has show 
the way. It was starting signal. Other Isltmi 
oouotriee quickly responded. The Turkish natio 
found a stumbling block in Sultan Abdul lltmiii 
He was the bead of the Muhsmmadau confedertcy 
He was their spiritual pope. But religion wonh 
net tolerate sloth and neglect. Being th' 
representatives of an energetic race, they wouh 
no longer tolerate inertia. Abdul Usmid was de 
throned, and 10 bis stead Mahomed, his brother 
an advocate of true principles and prerepti 0 
Ivlaot, was installed 

Amir ilabib ulUb from bis State saw the nsrcl 
of events He could not retard the growth. 
Before any agitation cropped up, be took the 
ioitiative. He introduced a eystem of educeUoB 
ill bie country end moilified his dsspnUsB to 
•uit the temperament of that warlike race. 

Muslim India was not an exesption. The ouii 
of lutellectual operation of the whole IsUnic 
federation lies in the epirited, enthusiastie ind 
sturdy eighty miTlions of Indian Muhammadans. 
Standing on the bed-rock of a historic past and 
ins[ured by the namas of great ruten and adminis- 
trators who ruled India for more than ten 
c«otarie% the young Indian Muslim viewed the 
triumphal march of his brethren with pride 
There aru millions of educated Muhanmadaui 
who fe^ and think ; and iho organisation 
known ea the All India Muslim I.eigua is a 
striking testimony of the revolution in the 
thoughts and ideaN of modern Islam. 

It ia not of this individual growth and drielop' 
ment I speak of, but I refer to another d»'«l ’P* 
ment which baa recently grown. Recent events 
have turned the current of Asiatic history. What 
could not have been achieved in agaa has bseo 
Bccompliehed in a momeDt, 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE. 

Uortalit; amongst Edncated Indians from 
Diabetes and other Diseases 
The following circular has been eeni to leading 
men in India by Rai Bahadur Lala Baij Nath. 
Retired Judge, Agra; — 

The recent death of two of our important pub- 
lic men, the Bon’ble Mr. EriahnaBwamt Aiyar of 
Madras and the Hon'ble Rai Bahadur Lala Ram- 
annj Dyal of Meerut, from diabetee,in the midst of 
their career of public DSefutneea, has once more 
brought the question of the comparative longevity 
of our educated men to the front. Aa suggested 
by the Tinu$ q/ India any medical man of research 
who would Investigate the causes whereby educat- 
ed people die ofdiahete^, would have deserved well 
of the country. Cholera, plague, and fevers, seem 
to claim asmany victims from amongst the educat- 
ed classes as from the others. But the former 
are greater sufTerers than the Utter from com- 
plaints like dyapepeia, constipation, piles, diabetes, 
and other kidney diseases, lung troubtes, and 
nervous disorders like paralysis and unless some- 
thing is done to minimize the evil, we sball be 
daily losing our beat men at periods of life when 
they are becouiing useful to the country, 1 am, 
therefore, desirous of taking up the enquiry sug- 
gested by the Times of India should the leading 
medic-al practitioners in the country, both Euro- 
pean and Indian, as well ns cur men of light and 
leading help me with their views on the following 
question*, which I submit for public consideration. 
The conditions of no two parts of IndU are the 
same, and it is necesaary to get the opinions of the 
best informed men from every part of the coun- 
try. It would sUo be well if those who are suffer- 
ing from diabetes and the other diseases men- 
tioned above, were to give us the result of their 
experience and point out the causes by which these 
troubles were originally brought about, and what 


tends to increase or mitigate them. The questions 
submitted are merely tentative and such os a lay- 
man can think of. Should any others suggest 
themselves to medical men and others they may 
favor me with their views upon them also. Should 
we receive saflicient data to go upon 1 shall pub- 
lish the result in a popular form free from profes- 
tional technicalities for public use in consultation 
with some of our medical friends like Surgeon 
Major B. D. Basj, I. Iil. S , Retired, Allshabadi 
who has already given much attention to the 
treatment of diabetes by suitable diet : — 

(1) Wbat are the most prevalent disease 
amongst our men of education from which others 
not 80 highly educated are comparatively free ? 

(3) Is their power of resisting disease as good 
aa that of the others ? 

(i) Are complaints like diabetes, lung troubles 
and paralysis commun amongst the educated 
classes of your part of the country t 

(4) Do these diseases claim more victims from 
amongst the educated than from the others, and 
generally at whs t periods of life and which of them 
claims Ibe most ? 

(5) What conditions of life tend to favor these 
diseases and what the contrary ? 

(6) Are any particular classes of food and drink 
or particuliip preparations thereof responsible for 
these complaints ? 

(7) How far has the system of early marri- 
ages and the consequent loss of vitality to do 
with it f 

(8) How far haslife at School andColIegoto 
do with these troubles ? 

The matter is of vital importance aa affecting 
our well-being as a nation and I hope all dasaes 
of our medical men whether practising after the 
European or the Indian system, ss well as all our 
leading newspapers and public men will givethe 
matter due consideration and will kindly help the 
enquiry. 
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UTTERANCES OF THE DAY. 


Lord Hardinge on “ The Dacca University " 

[A Deputation headed by Dr. ItAth Bebari 
Ghosh waited on H. E. the Viceroy, on Friday, 
February Ctb. There were altogether ten gentle- 
men representing the various provinces in Bengal 
and Eastern Bengal, among wliom were Mr 
Surendranath Banerjee, Bhup ndra Nath Ba»u 
and Raja Peary Slohan Mukerjee 

In the course of hie Address, Dr. Qboeh eaid 
that the proposal to establish a new University 
at Dacca had been received with alarm and con- 
aidered tube in the nature of an internal parti- 
tion The appointment of a Special Officer in charge 
of Education in Eastern BstiRal with the likely 
creation of a separate education cadre would widen 
the division. Dr. Ohoeh further said that tho mem 
hereof the Deputation were in full *)nipathy with 
every effort that might be made for the epstad 
of education among the Mahomedan community 
in Bengal. Dr. Ohoali eaid that the greatest and 
most keenly felt objection would be the diiiaion 
that the new University at Dacca would inlio 
duce into the corporate life of the community. He 
preyed that the Viceroy migiit reconsider the 
matter or, at any rate, rot arriee at a de6oite de- 
cision until II. F. Lord Carmichael, on whom 
would devolve the task of working the University 
at Dacca, had had an opportunity of examining 
for himself the question in all its bearings ] 

Ills Eiccllsney in reply said . — 

Oentlemsn,— I have reieived with pleasure the 
references in yoiirrepresentation to Ihs memorable 
announeeroenU male by the King Fmperor at 
Delhi, and I gladly seoeptyonr aiv<iiranre of }i>ur 
earnest desire to foster and toperpn'unce thebappy 
state of things inangiiraled by IIis Imperial 
Majesty, You rightly sflril.iite to me a desire to 
>• promote harmony. »nd I am hopeful that the pro 


nouncement that I am to make will conduce to 
that end. You are anxious lest the constitution 
of a Universityat Daccaand the appointment of 
a Special Officer for Education inEistern Bengal 
should be ill the nature of an internal partition, 
and widen the division between the re united Pro- 
vinces. In regard to the statement that the 
Univenuty of Calcutta has become an unwieldy 
institution, you urge th it the University ofitwlf 
l-aa nevoi made any complaint on this score, that 
with the creation of separite Universities in Behar 
and Burma tbs congestion, if any, in the Calcutta 
University, will be relieved, that the surrounding* 
of Calcutta are not so bid as some would imagine 
and that the large numbsrs who are examined by 
the Calcutta University are nnt very different 
from the members essp*ined by the Lnodon Uni- 
versity, that the rvmeily for such evils ai may 
exist will bo met not by the creation of a separate 
University, hat by the eatablishment of Clulirgea 
III the motuvil, the extension of the reeiJentisI 
eystem and the foundation of epeoml inetitutions 
end facilitie*, where necgasary, fur the Muslim 
population in Eastern Elrngal. I may say at once 
that no proptoals which could possibly lead to the 
■niernal pertition or division of Bengal would 
meet with any aupport from the Oovernmsnt of 
India Any such measures would he opposed to 
the policy eraboJied in the announcement of IBs 
Imperial Majesty to the views of the Government 
of India The eonslitiilion of a University at 
Dacca, and the appointment of a Special Ediicition 
Officer at Daiea real solely on pmiinds of wluca- 
tional policy both general and local which are 
already appreciatoi bya conaiderable section of 
the piihllc, enl which I hope that you will 
appreciate after you have heard what 
the views and intentions of the Ouiernment of 
India are. I am proud to be tho Clivncetlor of the 
Calcutta University. Inppreciate highly theex- 
nllent work which that Univeralty bia done in 
the past, and 1 am corifident that it wilt continuf 
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tomainUin iU high krailitions, but 1 cinnot 
believe that an examinii.g Uiiivereily will ealisfy 
any longer the needs of advancing India. Many 
thoughtful educationists, including the Vice- 
Chancellor of the O.xlcutla U nivereity, have drawn 
attention to the need of University Teaching, and 
to the development of the Association of leaching 
and Residential Universities. The movemeci for 
the establishment of Universities at Aligarh and 
Benares rests upon the widespread demand for a 
lesidential teaching system. Before the arraoge- 
menU announced by His Imperial Majesty were 
considered, the Government of India who, 1 need 
not tell you, take the greatest interest m the 
advance of education In India, had included in 
their educational programme the constitution of 
teaching and rteidonthl Universities including a 
University at Dacc.i. They were and are con- 
vinced that the more such Universities are multi- 
plied and distributed over Indu, the betUr it will 
be for the causa of Indian education and for the 
development of the moral character, no less than 
of the intellectual ability of the students The 
Calcutta University which controls 62 Colleges 
with 13,375 students has a jurisdiction estending 
over the Beiigale, Assam, Bebar, Oriss-n. Chota 
Nagpur and Burma, examines some 9,000 candi- 
dates for Matriculation alone and is reeponeible 
for the Higher education of a population of more 
than a hundred millions, lu the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland there are no less 
than 17 Universities for the needs of a population 
of 45 millions, one University for about every 2| 
millions.' I do not wish to attach too much m- 
portance toa mere numerical comparison between 
the Universities in England and in India, but 
even allowing the variety of conditions the 
diOerence of figures is remarkable The Oxford, 
Cambridge and Edinburgh University each possess 
a total of between 3,000 and 4.000 sludent-i. Tho 
Glasgow University has between 2,000 to 3,000, 
Manchester 1,550, the University of Wales 1700, 
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aniother English Universities appear to have 
less than 1,000. The inadequacy of the then ex- 
istingsystem to meet the local circumstances and 
the severe atrain imposed by the incieasing 
numbers upon the Calcutta University were 
urged so long ago as 1886, as reasons for the 
eetabliabment of a University at Allahabad. The 
argument of numbers is far atronger to-day. Can 
itMriousty be contended that it is compatible 
with educational progress to face the steadily in- 
creasing burdens on the Calcutta University in a 
sphit of inaction. How can the huge numbers 
continue to he examined satisfactorily, and bow 
can the distant Collegescontinue to be adequately 
inspocted. Aie we to be content for ever to have 
one University for the re-united Province in the 
teeth or experience in other countrUa ? I cannot 
believe il. The most noteworthy fact in the recent 
history of the English Univereity development is 
the gradual abandonment of the Federal Univor-' 
eity which examines but does not teach. The 
London University was itself re organised in 1898, 
and a Royal Commission is now sitting to consider 
its further re-organisation. I cannot understand 
how anybody can pretend that the constitution' 
of one or even two or more Univeraities in' o' 
single Province can possibly lead to 'an ' internal' 
partition or division any more than the existence' 
of Universities in most of the large towns of 
Europe or the contemplated Hindu and Maho- 
medan Universities which many of you support' 
lead to ^rtition or division. There is no com- 
pulsion upon patents to send their children to 
any particular College in any particular jurisdic- 
tion. The relations between the neighbouring 
Univereilies are clearly susceptible of administra- 
Hte adjustment 1 share the views of those 
thoughtful Indian gentlemen who eee in the 
creation of the new Universities the greatest of 
boons which the Government can give India, 
namely, the diffusion of Higher education. It 
is a striking compliment to the iotelligenee and ' 
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educational ptogre^ o( Bengal that the Govecc* 
aeot of lodia should have propoeed to ertale in 
Bengal the first Teaching and Residential Univer- 
eit; of ita kind in India, and the Government of 
India are confident that after mature rafiectKio 
theirproposal irill beregarded in this light, and 
as a distinct advantage on the present education 
system. During the five years preceding the 
constitution of the Allahabad Umvereity the 
number of students increased by 37 per cent. 
In the five years follumeg that event it increased 
by 17 per cent, in the territories within its juris 
dictiuo. 

I must sMUQe that you are not less mtereeted 
than tlis Government of India in ioproring the 
surroundings of student life in Oalcutts In re* 
gtrd to this matter I epesk with some personsd 
kaowledge, aod I do ootepeakeloee. I need not 
quote fit ecteneo the well known eccount of the 
lifsled by the studente in Calcutta, wbicb was 
publiahcd by Dr. Garfield Williams, and never 
bu been serioesly ebsllenged. X will take one 
passage only. “Ibereispraeticslly no Unieer* 
sity social Ilfs" says Dr. Garfield Williams 
" Most Colleges hsvs a few jU-attended Societies 
enrcfsiagquite a minimum of lofiueace" Tbs 
Calcutta University Institute appeals obviously 
only to the eery few. Believe me, you cannot e«»g- 
gerate the significance of the absence of this 
BocisI side in a University. The place where 
the students live huddled togelber, says Dr 
Icdu Madhub Mutlick, who has special profea- 
donal evperienes amorg Indian students, **aro 
meet hurtful to their eonauiutions. The bouse* 
are dirty, dingy, ill-ventilalcd and erowdsd. 
They are often most objectionabls In a rase 
of aickrees of an infectious nature, tneb as 
enisllpor, chickenpoz, tnesslev, cholm, and 
typhoid, they have no pface fn wfiKh fo he 
argrvgated, but lie in the same pisee as othew^ 
eome of whom they actnally infect and, •tc,’’! will 
^quote an evaii higher authoniy, that of the Yka- 


Cbancellor himself. Tbscs aie the words of Sir 
Asutosh Mukherjee in hia last Address to the 
Convocation “ That the situation is fraught 
with the gravest danger cannot be questioned 
for a moment The residences now provided 
are in mtny iti>taneef eo unsatisfactory thst 
the arrangements for eiiperintenderce of eo rudi- 
mentary a character, and the lack of intimate 
association between tsacbersaDd students eo gener- 
ally the rule, that the present eyttem, il conti- 
nued, cannot loasonably be expected to foster tbe 
conception of true academic life among our students. 
Tbe surroundings in which nisny of our students, 
live and tbe obnous danger to which they are eo 
often exposed are calculated in many cases to 
effect ibecomplete rum of tbe students not merely 
from the moral and pb)Sicti but also tbs intel- 
lectual standpoint. ’ My own obserratian, I am 
•orry tossy, fully cvi firms tbe wider eTprnence 
of them gentlemen, and 1 ask you, gectIemto,tBd 
1 ask tbs psranU of Bengal, are you sahified that 
your sons should be brought up in such aurruunil- 
ings Whatever your reply and thtiiu miy Iw, 
Dine IS that I am not satisfied, and I resent tbs 
fact that many iotelligent and refined young meu 
should be brought up in Such uahMlchysi d squalid 
surroundings It la the solemn duty of ll« Ouvern- 
ment of India to spars no effort to lemedy tbit 

eUte of affaire, and tbesa are tbs reasons which 
bsvelsii the Oovernmeot to think that expert' 
menta should be made upon new lines On grounds 
of general policy, then, the Government have for 
some time been eonvinced of the necessity of fr«»t' 
log MW Universities in India and Ubivertilie* 
teaching and rvsidential kind. There was a special 
rvaeoD for the announcement of their decision 
when 1 met certain Mshomedan gentlcmm s) 
Dacca. Ai you are aaare, gentlemen, tbe PiO' 
vCnce of Csatern Bergaf was before tbs partiH’o® 
very backward in educalion Since 1906 Ub»‘ 
made great etridea forward. In thst year lb»« 
wort 1,696 Collegiate students in Etium Bengal 
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Bishop Whitehead’s Sermon at Delhi 
The following U Ihe full text of the Senood 
preached by the Bishop of Madras before the 
King Emperor at Delhi : — 

Our seivice this morning forms part of i great 

historic event unique in the history of the 
British Empire, and it is moie impressive 
because it is being oBered not onlj by this eongre- 
gation but by many thousands of ourbrelhien 
and Europeans throughout India The prayers 
which we have used are being ssid ibis moroinf 
in cities and villages, in e.lhedraU and mud 
prayer houses, in twenty d.ff. rent 1 .• gu.ges , end 
this union in pr.jsr ou this historic occaion 
expresses our deep sense of the sp»i*«.al end 
religious tiuthe whu-h he behind the Ooionfttion 
Durbar, 

We believe that all power cornea from Ood. 
The eplendout of the eeenee emid wbieb our 
Empsror is crowned emphaeisee the tiuth that 
he reigos as God's represeotilive. Debitid all tbe 
magnificence of this Durbsr stands tbe eopctwe 
sovereignty of God. And ss *e wor.h.p thw 
morning before God's Throne, the whole aigni- 
ficsnce of the C’ronetion of our King liee in our 
profound belief that he is truly called by God to 
his high office, that be has received from tbe hand 
of God the Crown of the HritUh Empire, and that 
he is anointed by the Holy Spirit of God to give 

him wisdom and atronglh for his great work. I 
apeak only as a representative of the Chrirtian 
community in India, but our non Ohri.tianf.Uo-- 
iubjecte believe no less firmly than we do in the 
divine authority of their Sovereign, end the 
enthusi.sticlojaltyf.lt by the whole people of 

India towards their Emperor is due in no email 
degree to their belief that he rule, over them »» 

the representative of God. 

This service too brings home to us the teat 
reeponsibihty of Empire As all power eomee 
^ from Ood. so it is given us to fulfil tbe purpose 


ufGud. The history of the world is the gradual 
falfilment. eten through the working of human 
poasiona and ambitions, of God’s eternal wilt. 
Whatever is out of harmony with that will, 
comes to naught ; whatever opposes it, is swept 
away. Tbe kingdom of the world must at last 
become the kingdom of our Iiord and of His 
Christ, that kingdom where the fatherhood of 
Ood and the brotherhood of man reign supreme, 
It may seem now a goal that i« very far off, but 
whether far or neir, it la the final goat towards 
wliicb God IS guiding all ereatsd life. And tbs 
Immanent value of any empire or any social 
institution must depend upon its power of 
biiugiKg nearer the kingdom of God, by msklrg 
real and eCective in tbe world the ideal of brother- 
hood. Hers then lies the work of our Empire in 
the coming years 

And let us not forget tbsttbe echievement of 
this great eml dors not lie mervly with etstesmen 
and poUlieisns, but far more with ordinary people 
in the ordmaiy routine of daily life, Wbet » 
needed above ell thinge is tbe sweeping sway of 
the narrow traditione and un-Clitistitn feelings 
that make brotherhood iisposeiblr, and a sinefte 
effort on the pert of indiridual men ahd women 
to look fairly at the tseta of life In tbe spirit of 
Christ and to apply to their lelations with all 
classes and all racea the principle of brotherhood. 
Wo tu-ed to keep steadily before ut the very 
highest ideal that tlia gospel of Jesus Christ can 
give us. Wa toust not be content with lower 
sUndatde The Englishman in India _ stands 
for efficiency, for doty, for justice; let him a'"® 

aland atillmore definitely for brotherhood and low. 

Nothing leea than the love and seif aaeiifirt of 
Chrietwill avail for the great work of Empire 
which Ood hae entrusted to us to day. There ere 
high berriere and deep gulf# that separate rare 
from race and dees from class in our Empire and 
in the world. The one power thet cen enable n' 
to bridge the gulfs and break down the barri^ 
iaihvlove of God and tbe power of tbe lirmK 
Christ in cur hearU and lives. Ood grant that 
this power may be outs. 
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Industrial Baroda- 

CBAKOZS BSnVSES 1901-1911. 

71:6 old native industries have ceased to be 
proEtable and no new industries have taben th«r 
place. Trade nbich was formerly centred in 
totvDB IS now shared to a targe extent by the 
Tillages also. Thirty years ago there were no 
shops to be seen in Tillages and the villagen 
bad to go to the nearest town for the purchaaa 
of such articles as cloth, sugar, salt, etc Now, 
all the larger Tillages have their own ahopa 
which supply the local wants. The opening of 
new railways or the eitecaion of old ones bas 
also ruined the trade of some towns. When a 
place was uncennected with railway, goods for 
ita market were obtained from* Bombay, Ahmed- 
ahad or Sunt through agents ia the neereet 
town with a railway statioa. Tbe agents not 
only ordered oat but also receired tbe goods, 
and forwarded them in carts to tbe lodenters. 
When such a place itself brcomas a railway 
station, goods are obtained direct, instead of 
through tbe agency and tbe trade of the old rail- 
way towns thus suffers. Fur this among other 
reasoni, the town population in tbe State la in 
some places stationary and in others decadent 
Most of tbe towns iu all the districts bare made 
no progress in population since 1873 

aURICUl-TUSlE ASO FiCTOniES 

Apart from tbe bad seasons and pUgoe, the 
past decade was one cf great progress. The State 
railways which in 1901 had an aggregate length 
of 181 miles, have In 1911 grown to 446 miles or 
more than double in length. In 1901 02, the 
cultivated area ill the State amounted to 9,81 5,099 
bighas. In 1910-11. it was 6,074,321 bighas, 
an increase of 259,226 bighas or 4 9 per cent. 
Ibe additional area brought under culUiraUon 
consisted mainly of fertile lands relinguisbed 
during tbe famine perio In 1901, there was only 
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one spinniug and weaving will in tbe city pi 
Barods, and 41 ginning factories and presses in 
different parts of the State, lo 1911, tbe number 
of spinning and weaving mills have increased lo 4, 
that of ginning factories and presses to 83, and 
seven dyeingmitls, fiveoil factories, and 43 fac- 
tories of a misuelUneoua nature have sprung op. 
Joint stock companies have risen in number from 
C la 1901 to 39, and their capital has increued 
from Bs. 88,250 to Rs. 66,13,500. 

EDUCiTIOT. 

Of the total population of the Baroda State, 
only ten persons out of a hundred are literate 
>1} tbe limited ssose, fn which this ferai was 
used at the Census Taking the lesss separate- 
ly, one male m every six can read and write 
ood one female in every BO Of tbe tabd 
numberot literate males, 68 per cent, are over 
twenty years of age, and four per cent, under ten. 
Barodam tbe only State fn the whole of India 
in wbicb PriaAT/ education h both ecmpulacry 
and free. 

Late Sir F- N ■ Erhhoamurtbi, k. u. i s. 

Tbe fcllowicg Government notification has been 
lesued by tbe Mysore Government Whereai 
Sir P N. Kriahnamurthi, k. c. i. i., Jahgir- 
dar of Yetundur, departed this life on tbe 
loth December, 1911, and whereas Mr. 
Naramnga R*o Purnayya hae applied to Govern- 
meotto be declared as tbs Jahgirdarof Yeluodur, 1 

in SQCcrasiOD to Sir P. N. Kriahnamurthi, deceas- 
ed, undertfaa pruvisionsof the Yelundur Jabgir 
Itegulation 1 of 1685, notice is hereby given that 
tbe said application will betaken into cooeidera- 
tion ooorafter 2Cth February 1912. Any repre- 
sentation from persons intemted in tbe matter of 
the Bucceaeiou to the said Jabgir made before that 
date in wiiting to the Secretary to Ooverfimeot, 
Oeoeralaod Bevesae Department'', wili also be 

eoaaidored by Oovemmeot. 
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The Tata Works- 

The vast undartakicg -known u tbe Tate 
Hydro-Blectno Power Supply Ltd, ia rapdly gtnng 
ahead. Cocstructcon ia being pushed /onrin], 
and there are about 10,000 workmen engaged at 
present. Tbe whole eebeme will cost about 
£, 120,000, Tbe AdvoeiUt q/ India represent- 
ative had an interview with hir Alfred Diekioson, 
ConsuItiogEngiceer in charge, io which be said — 
“ This is a scheme authorised by tbe license 
granted by the Bombay Oovernmeot in 1907. It 
is knowaas tbe Bulk Supply Scheme, the object 
being not to eupply electric energy in amall quan- 
tities tor purposes of house and other lighting, but 
to eupply energy in Urge quantities ter power end 
each like purposes, such as driving of cotton mille 
and other works, sad fer eijpp’/ ef energy to 
railways and tramways. There are several methods 
of eleetrio energy by steaui engines gas engines 
and oil engines, but the power in this one will be 
gsnersted by water. To enable this to be done, 
large rMerroinsro beisgooastructed by erecting 
dams in LtnouU and Walwon valleys. Ftooi these 
reservoirs water will be conveyed In open duct to 
KbacdalU. From here it will be conveyed lu 
steel pipes to the Bower Station, situated et 
Eampoli, In the distance between Ktmpoli and 
Kbandalla there is a fall of 1,760 feet. At 
Kampoli will be established a large Generating 
Station, in which will be placed water turbines 
directly connected to electric alternatore. From 
tbe Generating Station energy will be conveyed 
by overhead conductor to tbe Beceiviog StaBon 
taBoobsy. It will be dwtributed to mifle end 
other consumeis by undergrouod feeders in tbe 
same way as energy is now distributed by the 
esieting Company. The power at present used by 
Cotton hlilU alone in Bombay far exceeds tbe 
power at present being installed at tbe Generating 
Station. 


The Sugar Industry. 

covFEKKce ai i.rrs,sow. 

At a Conference of those interested in the 
sagar industry at Lucknow, Rajho Prasad Narain 
Singb, Rvi Bahadur of Baraon Estate, AlUbabad, 
submitted a note on “ Improvement in tbe Sugar 
lodostry ’’ 

Allosion was made to tbe presence of Hr. 
Hulme, ths newly appointed eugar expert, ' end 
pleteute was expressed at tbe joterMt that was 
being taken ofhcially in the advancement of the 
industry, and in conclusion the foliowing sugges- 
tions were put forward 

(1) To popularise on a yet more extensive scale 
with Governnsot help tbe above described Iladi's 
ayetea of sugar iodustry amongst the people. 

<2) To encourage shy cultivators and ssnio- 
dareto co-cporate ard to assist tbe OoversDSnt 
in tbeir efforts. 

(3) To establish ruh boiling miniature plants 
of that prMsss in every three or four or more 
villages and esy in a mile's circuoferenee or 
radius with a centra) centrifugal factory. 

(4) To lend tbe plants to cultivators, 

(5) To apfeunt mors Jeepseton or Amstant 
Inspectors to supervise and initiate tbs people 
lo (be meibod sympathetically for tbe first few 
year*. 

(6) To give the cultivators OovernmentteccaTl 
for sowing extra sugar cane areas, in addition to 
what they might bow each year for themselves for 
rotiiogfttr. To uSiliso opium advances ie this 
case aleo. 

(7) To limit and confine the ticcavi for 
cane cropa to be used in ra&-makiag only and not 

f8J To start central factories nnderlbis process 

with power establisbinent, and to experiment in 

emtie of theo whether the vsenum pan* <yslofl> 
could be added to it with any benefit end then 
after eomeyun’ triali and eustaioed rosulti to 
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add this on to the system where central fsctories 
are concerned, to allow the rural factories to re- 
main as simple as possible without any vacuum 
adiunets added to them. 

(9) To promote irrigations! means for cane 
areas. 

(10) To introduce better qualitiesof cane species 
only after sustained trials at district headquarters 
and farms according to the nature of the eoils in 
different districts or different parts in one and 
the same district. 

Industries in the United Provinces. 

A recommendation was put forward at the 
Naini Tal Industrial Conference in 1997, to the 
effect that the Cawnpore Technological loatilute 
should be placed in a position to provide instruc- 
tion in chemistry applied to the following indus- 
tries, Sugar. (2) Leather. (3) Alkallee. 

(4) Bleaching, dyeing, priotiog and (5) paper- 
maWog. In this connectioo the Local Govern- 
ment, in November last, invitsd the opinion of 
the Upper India Chamber of Commerce as to the 
class of manufactures in which it ie essential that 

the chemistappointedfor the above purpose should 

have had practical wperience. The Chamber 
thought it would be quite impossible to find a 
chemist who was an expert in the technology of 
such widely different subjects as those mentioned 
above. They considered that the man at the head 

of an institution of this kind should have a good 

knowledge of chemistry as applied to mannfaclur- 
ingprocesses generally, also of machinery and 
mechanical contrivances, and that he should 
possess sufficient commercial knowledge to enable 
him to workout the cost of processes and todeter- 

mine ihslrcommerical possibilities. The assistant 
chemiits, it waft suggested, should each have a 
thoroughly practical knowledge of one of the 
different industries in which tho institute is to 
give instruction. With regard to the salaries 


which it was propo.sed should be attached to 
those appointments, the Chamber deprecated 
the sweeping reductions made on the original 
echeme, and considered the reduced salaries 
to he quite inadequate to tempt men having 
the required qualifications. 

lodian Cotton for Lancashire. 

The following Press coinmunf^wa from the Gov- 
emmentof India will be read with interest : — 

At a meeting of the Council of the British 
Cotton Growing Association, held on the 5th De- 
cember, 1911, attention was drawn to certain 
Indian cottons which had been shipped to Liver- 
pool during the year and which had been grown 
from seed in the TinnevcUy district. A gentle- 
man representing an important group of spinning 
mills reported that the cotton was very suitable for 
a considerable class of goods produced in Lancs- 
ehire and that Lsneashire could use 000,000 bales 
of this cotton per annum. The cotton in question 
is the variety known as Cambodia cotton of which 
description is given in the Indian ArjrteuUural 
Jottmal for October last, and tho congratulations 
of the Council of the Association have been con- 
veyed to tbe local authorities in Madras for their 
success in producing so satisfactory a class of pro- 
duce. Tbe good opinion entertained in Lancashire 
of this kind of cotton has also been communicat- 
ed to all Local Governments with a view to such 
action as is possible being taken towards its 
cultivation in areas suitable for it. 

Oil from Grass. 

A large industry in pressing oil from lemon 
grass is now being carried on ' in tbe Wal- 
watisd Tsluk, South Malabar, by some native 
capitalists who shipped recently oil valued 
at over Bs. 10,000 to foreign countries where [the 
ml, it is said, finds a ready market. The lemon 
grass is in abundance in tbe Walwanad Taluk, 
during all seasons of tho year. 
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Indian Hosiery. 

1q case our cottoD spioniogend weaviog mOla 
are in want of somethiog to do, they night 
oSer an explanation as to how they ha?e attoired 
cotton mills in Japan to walk off with the bolk 
of the cheap Indian houery trade, and they 
might add a line or two as to bow the Japanem 
woirers are able to hold the Indian field in 
face of the fact that they have to pay shipping 
charges and customs duty before they are able 
to bring their goods into eompetitioa with tboae 
of Indian mills. 

The eitustioB has all the appearaoee of being 
an extraordinary one. It la only within the last 
few years that ths Japanese have attempted to 
atom the Indian market io the bo<iery hoe 
but they bare done tbeir work so well that 
during 1910 they aent to this country hosiery 
to the Tilde of £OQO,COO, sod it ie fully 
expected that theealue of these imports id 1911 
will far exceed the figures for the previous years. 
It certainly does not at first blueh look very 
creditable that out Indian cotton mills should be 
defeated to this extent on tbeir own ground, 
but there is something in the fact that the 
Japanese lay thsioarlret out for much finer 
spinnings than find favour here. But that le a 
defect that could be remedied, and is hardly an 
excuse fur the Japanese success on our own com- 
mercial battle fields io the matter of cheep 
einglets, which seem to be gaining favour with 
wonderful rapidity amongst the natives. If our 
mllle are really incapable of meetirg this already 
targe and growing demacd, it would be interest' 
ing to have the exact reason clearly stated MTo 
are aware that a question on (bis subject was 
asked in the Viceroy’s Council eome time ego, but 
, elicited nolhiog wonderful. This Japanese hosiery 
'^^port business has about quadrupled since then. 


AGSICaiTURiiL SeCTifffl. 

Chemistry snd A^cullurc- 
In the course of an article on " TecliDicat 
EJucatfon "tersus Practical Training, the /’loiuer 
writes as follows on ths importance of a knoW' 
ledge of applied Chemistry to the progress of 
agnculture — 

In two great departments of industry, 
Ucboical education has bseo attended with extra- 
ordinary results, namely, sgrieulture and 
chemistry: fa fact, one might say that the appli- 
cation of chemistry to agriculture baa doubled 
the fertility of the soil in those countries in 
which It has been practised. The first ctpsrl- 
meotal agricultural ilatloD in Europe wts founded 
by Sir John Lowes at Rolhamstead in 1810, and 
itwasDot Until 1851 that Oarmtey opened a 
MoilsreUtion at Mocken near Leipzig. Sisee 
then, Oermaoy bee gone ahead and hae opened 
statiooafter statios, and there fs now a very 
large Dumber of such experimental farms through- 
out the country, where, by cooslant lesearch 
and investigation scientiCa agriculture is ad- 
vanced As usual, England led the way with an 
isolated effort due to individual enterprise, the 
Qermatt Government hea taken up the Englieb 
idea, ties exploited and applied our diecoveries 
and has encouraged scientific agriculture by 
libendgrante A very practical result of this 
action has been the creation of that wonderful 
ioduetry ” the manuFartura of best-root sugar." 
By tha application of chemistry to the cultivation 
«f beet-root, a crop baa been raised wbicb prodacee 
about X 25,000,000 worth of sugar annually 
and which enablee the cultivator to get ample 
BuppUee of fodder from the tops of the roots. 
This alone is a triumph for sgricultural 
cbemietcy, hut in other directions it has also 
done wonders for the staple crops of the 
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couDtr]^. Had the Government of India devoted 
a tithe of their attention to the cullivatioa of 
indigo in the eighties, it i? quite possible that 
natural indigo would still hold the field, and that 
the synthetic product of the German laboratories 
would never have been able to find a profitable 
maiket. 

India, which is a purely agrfcuUural country, 
oQera a splendid field for the chemist and, 
although the rooted conservatism of the Indian 
peasant presents a troublesome obstacle to be 
overcome, it has generally been found that the 
best Indian cultivators sre quite willing to adopt 
an improvement which increases the value of 
their crops and which is within their means to 
obtain. Tlnfortunately, the classes at our agricul* 
tural institutes are not attended by practical 
farmers, but by young men wbo are anxious to 
get appointments in the Revenue and Agrieul* 
tural Departments of Government, men wbo 
have no intention of farming themselves, but 
are quits ready to show others how it ought to 
be done. It is doubtful if students of this typo 
will prove of very great benefit to the agricul- 
ture of the country. The Indian peasent finds it 
difficult to learn by mere instruction, but he is 
always ready to imitate any good thing that he 
can see for himself and understand. It is re- 
markable how superior tbe village cultivation 
is in the neighbourhood of large indigo factories 
in Behar to that which is not so situate*!. The 
reason is that the villsgera near the fnctoriea 
have watched the European planter’s methods 
of cultivation year after year. They have seen his 
system of mannring, his deeper ploughing and 
the excellent results obtained, so in thetr humble 
way they imitate him and almost unconsciously 
raise the standard of their own agriculture. The 
lesson to be learnt is that the country needs not 
so much a body of itinerant instructors as 
practical demonstrations, to which the great 


mass of cultivators will have ready access. To 
accomplish this end, a very large number of 
experimental farms must be established, where 
the actual effects of improved methods can be 
seen on the ground. In such places, really 
practical instruction can be given, the pupils 
will be genuine agriculturists and their only 
text-book wilt be Mother Earth herself. 

The teaching of tbs experimental farm should 
be auppiemented each year by an agricultural 
exhibition in every district, and the United 
Provinces owe a great debt to the present 
Lieutenant Governor for the spIendiJ lead he 
haa given in this respect. The educative effect 
of the Allahabad Exhibition was immense. It 
was visited by thousands of real cultivators and 
its lessons were carried to every villsgs in the 
Provinces. No doubt, there was s mass of 
complicated machinery which was bewildering to 
the rustic, but at the same lima there were many 
things which he could undentand, and if the 
Exhibition eent a rertain proportion of peasants 
to their homes, dissatisfied with their own 
primitive and extravagant methods, it did a great 
work. Tbe annual agricultural fair of a district 
is s most useful institution. It can generally 
be made to coincide with some famous nUla to 
which the country people resort in large num- 
bers, and it serves as an index, which shows bow 
far the teaching of the experimental farm haa 
been effective, but the person who must never be 
forgotten in all experimental farms is the chemist. 
To tbe prsoticnl farmer he may seem a usel^ 
expense; but his value in the end is inestimable'. 
The hosts of mediocre chemists in Germany have 
established the most flourishing industry in the 
country by utilising the inventions of the great 
chemical geniuses of England and France, who 
for want of an adequate rank-and file could not 
tbemselvee make sufficient use of their own 
inventions. 
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The Food of Indian Birds- 

On« oE the most valuable of recent cofttribo* 
ticna to the “ Uemoira of the Dcpirtment nf 
Agriculture in India " has just been issued in the 
form of a (airly bulhj volume on the * Pood of 
Indian Biids’ The enquiry was carried out by 
Mr. 0, Vf, Mason, lately Supernamerary 
Entomologist, Imperial Department of Agnciil- 
ture, and its final object iras to elicit definite 
facta regarding the influence, beneficial or 
othervrise, of birds as a nhate, and of each 
common bird. Though apparently It baa been 
limited to local observations round Pusa, the 
enquiry has been very exhaustive, and its resulta 
may be taken to apply generally to the »bole 
of India, inaemueh as, in Mr, Mason's norda, in 
all probability '' foods of widely distributed 
epeofes diflbr but little in difierenC tncalitiee.” 
It i«, therefore, of greet interest to Jearn troa 
the brief summary of the enquiry which Mr. 
Maswell-Lafroy contributes to the volume, that 
" in the mam the birds comojon in Fuse ere, from 
OUT point of view, beneficial," inasmuch as they 
assist tbs sgrleuUutist by tbe deatraetion of 
barmful insects Coming to details, there » a 
difference of opinion between Sfr. Maxwell Lefroy 
and Mr. Mansoii in regard to the crow. Mr Max- 
well Lefroy would prelect the crow, because it 
feeds oQ Chrol<?gonut, the veiy destructive graea- 
hopper, though " sight of the specimens dealt 
with ate frogs." Mr. Mason, on the other band, 
says that " cruvra cannot definitely be classed as 
beneficial, and require, if anything, to have their 
numbers kept within certain limits ” But there 
is no doubt about the value of the King Crow, 
which is described as “ a most important bird — 

■ far more so than the records seem to show,” 
eays Mr. Maxwell-Lefroy. 


Frotectioa of Indian Cattle- 

At a recent meeting of (be Committee of the 
British Association for the Protection of Indian 
Cattle — an influential body lately formed in 
I-ondoD — the following aims and objecta were 
fnused : — 

1. To prevent the nniieceasary slaughter of 
cattle ID India with the view of increasing the 
number and improving tbe breed of the animals 
employed tor tbe cultiratioo of the land. 

2. By this means to encourage tbe agricul- 
tural derslopment of tbs country, and so render 
the United Kingdom lass dependent upon foreign 
countries for her raw materia). 

3 To improte tbe general condition and 
promata the more humane treatment of cattle, in 
India. 

Membership (which /* free) ta warmly inriCed 
and thoee interested in tbe welfare of this humane 
cause ere requested to communicate to tbe 
President who wifl be most pleased to bear from 
them et tbe address below “ K. S Jaaetwalla, 
President-Founder, dfi, Courthops Road, Uamp- 
etead, N. W,, London." 
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LITERARY. 

U. UAnCRtlKCtL ilTD THE NOBEL PRIZE. 

M. MARterlinck, who received the Nobel prize 
for literature thia year, intenda to found e liter- 
ary prize with the proceeda of hia award. The 
Nobel prize amounts to X7,792, which JI. Maeter- 
linck will increARO eo aa to furnish at 4 per cent, 
an annual sum of ^320 or jC 640 for two yeara. 
lie wishes to found this prize for the best work 
written in French, whether of a literary, artistic 
or sctORtiSc ordrr, 

A NEW PzreR. 

The long-felt deeideratum of having an organ 
nf voicing forth the feelings of the people in the 
land of the Rajputs is shortly to be removed as 
the advanced circle of citizens are contemplating 
to start an English weekly called Tht Ii<yputana 
EtAo to give erpreseton (o public opiotoo. This 
thill be printed and published at Ajoere under 
the joint editorahip of Mr. Fateh Chand Mehta, 
B. A, LL. B , (Oantab.) Bsr.-at-Law, Fandit 
Bans! Dhar Sharma, M, A., LL. B., and Mr. S A. 
Rsshid, B. A., LL. B. 

TIBETAN SCRirrURES. 

A copy of tbe Tibetan Scriptures has been 
purchased for the Adyar Library. These .are 
printed on Tibetan-made psper from wooden 
blocks and the price of n set varies according 
to tho weight of the paper, the heavier taking 
better ioipreaaions from the blocks and conse- 
quently fetching better prices. 

COSOREIS or OfflE.VTAUSTS. 

The Congress nf Orientalists opens at Athens 
on April 4, hut the usual InlUtine aa to 
programme, accommodation and tbe like have 
not yet been issued. 


KREtORS OF THE EDUCATED. 

R.W.N. writes toilieBombay GntelU : — A very 
Common mistake even with -good writers, is the 
Euhetitation of “had" for “would,” before the 
itdvorb“rather'’ “sooner,”, “better” and some others. 

I lull! rather stay than go,” instead of “ I would 
rather " Tbe oi igin of the error {a evident enough. 
Tbe two words “ had ” and “ would ”, have the 
aame contracted form when combined with a pto- 
tioun. “ I’d rather ” may be a contraction of 
either “ I would rather" or “ 1 had rather.” Thia 
Oontracted form is gener^ly used in common 
Speech. Even when wo are inclined to lengthen 
it we rarely give the full pronunciation. We say 
“J’d rather,” Jm ring the verb doubtful to the 
liatener’a ear— and perhaps to ourselves. When 
drives to write it we feel naturally iselloed to 
take the shortest word, without much regard to 
tbe strict grammatical meaning of the phrase. 
That the expressions “lhad rather” is incor- 
rect, will be made evident by simply convert, 
ing " rather " into its synonym “ more 
willingly. *' Yet, it must be admitted that this in- 
eoirect form is warranted by such high suthorities 
from Shakespeare to some of the best writera of 
our own day, that it is entitled to be regarded, if 
bet as an established idiom, at least as tolerated 
SoleciKis. Tbe confusion of “ lay " with ‘Mie ” is 
EDong the most common eiror of speech, though 
Well-educated peisons are usually able to avoid it 
in writing. Every one who is familiar with the 
tdiora of our language knows, Or ought to know 
that “lay ” is what is called a transitive verb and 
that “lie” is intransitive We eay “ lay the book 
down.” Toeay “ lie the book," would be ridicul- 
ous. Thaerror usually committed is in the oppo 
titn direction, the tranative verb being used in an 
Intransitive sense. Many persons, not deficient in 
odneation, would say “Some of the children are 
laying on tho grass.’.’ That the error prevails in 
the very highest circle of society and of scholarship 
Cannot be doubted, when we find it allowed to 
tatarthe eflVct of ono of the finest verses in Byron’s 
well-known Apostrophe to the Ocean, 
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tOCiL SODIBS 05 UB. QOEHlls'g BILL. 

At a recent Meeting c( tbe Viceroy's (XinDcil 
the Hon, Mr, Ookbale sake'). — ‘Will the 
GoTernment be pleased to state what municipali- 
ties and distiict boards or couqciIs id each 
presidency or prorioce were inrited to express an 
opinion on the Elementary Education Bill now 
before the Council, and hose many of such bodies 
hare expressed an opinion on the measure? Will 
the Gorernment lay on the table copies of all 
opinions on the Dill received from local bodies by 
tbe various local Governcienta and Admioistra- 
tions V 

Mr Syed Aii Imam replied — • All commuotca 
tlons vrhich bsvo been received on the Elementary 
Edaeation Dill bare been printed as papers relat- 
ing to the bill and copies thereof have already 
been sent to all hon. members A set of such of 
thsm as contain opinions or svimmariesof opinions 
of municipnlitlss and district boards or councils 
(s laid on tbe table, The information ahich the 
bon. member desires trill be found so f«r as it can 
be obtained in those papers.' 

RBLIOIOrS A5D UOKiL tRSTaOCTIOH 
Tbe Qoveriitoent of Miilraa have appointed a 
Oommittee consisting of the follntring gentlemen 
to consider siid report upon (he qiiesboo of rrli'gi 
ous and moral instruction in school* : — 
TheHon’ble Mr. J. H. Stone, PrttUUnl 
The Uon'hle Mr. Justice P. 11. Sundar* Aiyar. 
The Bon’hle Mr. T. V. Seahagiri Aijar. 

The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Mahaminad 
Hibibullah Sabib Bahadur. 

Diwan Bahadur P. Uajaratna Mudaliyar, cl« 
Rto Bahadur M Rangaeharijar, Profeaw of 
Sanskrit, Presidency College. . 

Bao Bahadur A. C. Pranatartihara Aiyar, 
Inspector of Schools, Fourth Circle. 

Mr. T. E Bsmaclisndra Aiyar, High Court 

'"^Vakil. 


Ur. M. Erishnamachariyar, * Headmaeter, 
Hindnpur Secondary School. 

Ur. A. Pancharoakeaa Aiyar, Headmaster, P. 8. 
High School, Mylapore. 

The Rev. W. Meston, Madras Christian College, 

The Rev. J. 8 M. Hooper, Principal, Wesleyan 
klission High School, Triplicsne. 

The Her Father Bertram, £>f Joseph’s College, 
Tnchinopoly. 

The Rev H. Pakenhain Walsh, Bishop Cotton 
Boys' School, Bangalore. 

Tbe Rev Canon Q, Herbert Smith, representing 
the Missionary Council on Aided Education, 

Diwan Bahadur E EnshniswAmy Rao, c.t B., 
reprreenting the Council uf Native Education. 

Mr K B Ramanatha Aiyar, representing the 
Madras Teachers’ Guild. 

The tvpert of the Oommittse should be lab- 
Qitted to Government through the Director of 
Public Instruction 

CO tDCCSTIOt. 

A report condemnatory uf the system of mixed 
srhoo) education has been presented by the Head- 
master of the Central London School Diatriel, 
and Its ebolition is recommended. Ho statM that 
the worst cliameteristfc of tbe training is its 
instability Tha co-educatloo system, it was 
expected, would infuas a spirit oferoulntion into 
the children, but not only hrd it not dinio an, but 
IS had the opposite eSect of lueking the girU 
disheartened and I'ndiderent, and lismpering the 
progress of tbe girls aud boys slika 

TBB DORBIX BSOClTtON CftA'IT. 

The Pioneer underatandg that of the Rs. 
SO lakbs which the Government of India in- 
tended giving as eilucatiunnl grant aa supple- 
mentacy to the ordinary Provincial expenditure 
Ra 30 lakhs will be diatiibuted for Piimaryedu- 
Mliosi for boys, Rs 5 lakhs for feoiate education, 
Ra 5 lakba tor HoeteU, Rs Z Ukha forTechni 
eel education, and Rs 3 lakhs to European 
achodi* This will leave Rs 5 lakhs ressrve (or 
lbs moment, 
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LEGAL-. 

THE Ricnta OF A mSDU COSVEBT. 

Justice AbJitr Rahim and Sundara Iyer, 
of the Madras High Court, delivered judgment 
on February 7tb in a case involving large 
(juestiaos of importance aa to the effects of 
conversion to Christianity of Hindu co- 

parceners. The parlies in the present case 
were members of a Hindu family governed by 
Marumakatayam law, and the ultimate point 
that arose for decision in the case was .aa ihe 
effect of the conversion of two sisters who 
became converts under the names of Lydia and 
Saloma on their rights in property which descend 
to them and to a biother who, however, died 
before the sister. The contention urged on behalf 
of the appellants, who were some of the children 
of Lydia sod Salome, was that the two sisters 
were jointly interested in properties and that 
their rights devolved on their children and that 
the Marumakatiyani taw of joint holding with 
rights of mutual survivorship continued to 
govern the family notwithstanding conversion. 
On the other hand, the contention on behalf of 
the respondents was that the junior members of a 
Marumakatayam family were only eotitlid to 
maintenance and euch rights ceased by set of 
conversion putting the converts outside the peie 
of the family and that Karnavan was only (be 
owner of property belonging to a Mamma- 
katayam Tarwad. Their lordships first disposed 
of this contention by holding that the position of 
manager of the family was very similar to that 
of manager of a Mitakshara family, though the 
former’s position was pre-eminentjo that there 
could be no partition enforced as against him, 
but the beaeSei&t ownership of such a manager 
Was no greater than that of the Manager 
of a Mitakshara family. Their lordships consi- 
dered it aa well established that all the members of 


n Tarwad had joint rights of ownership in an 
estate. Cuming then to the effect on that owner- 
ship and the conversion of Lydia and Saloma 
their ioi^sbips held that a joint Hindu family 
ceased to exist as euch when conversion took 
place. The incident of survivorship was attached 
to Members of a joint Hindu family only as euch, 
ftndilce.ased to exist with tho extinction of that 
family. Members could, if they had chosen, have 
entered into a new contract with mutual rights 
of survivorship but in this case there was no 
evidence on any contract. Their lordships 
then referred to Abr.aham v. Abraham (9 M, I, 
A. 184) and especially to passages where the 
Piivy Council eaid that it was not a question of 
heirebip, but co-parcecerehip aa exprossiog rights 
and obligations growing out of status of an undi- 
vided family and as creatures of and subject to 
be governed by Hindu law and that the co* 
parcenership became di^ohed by the eoDver« 
Sion which by Hindu law put them out of caste, 
Dut as rigbie of converts w«ro preserved by 
Statute, the result was that the converts became co« 
owners and tenants in common of joint property. 
This right of co-ownership descended to their 
mpeclsve children by the operation , of the 
lodian Succession Act. Referring to 31 Bom. 25, 
where Jookins, C.y., differed from the decisioa in 
10 Med., their lordships pointed out that it. was 
not the Indian Succession Act that destroyed the 
right of survivorship but the Hindu law itself 
which is not affected in this particular case either 
by that Act or by the Act removing converts' 
disabilities. Befoye the Succession Act, Hindu 
law might be applied to a convert as a rule of 
equit), justice and good conscience. If it appear- 
ed that a convert intended to be continued to 
be governed by that law, but after the* Act, no 
amouot of such intention would avail to evade 
the operation of the Act unless there be euch a 
contract proved. 

Their lordships then remanded the second 
appeal to the Court of First Instance for disposal 
in the light of observations in the High Court’s 
judgment making all children of converts parties 
before the Court. 
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MEDICAL. 


Bil rBVEH IS CHaDRES 

Altbough hay fever la eeeentially a disorder of 
early life, llollepeter decUrea that fully Ibree- 
fourths of all the cases occur before the fifteenth 
year, yet it ia frequeolly miataken for other affec 
tioQB, such aa catarrhal fever, epaeotodic croup, 
broncbitie, inELueoza, actual rhinitia, catarrhal 
conjiioctivitee, etc , beoce the necessity for a 
careful ronaideration of all the symptom*, alvraya 
bearing in mind the pouibiliiy of the disorder 
being hay fever 

The above mentioned writer seems convinced 
that bay fever is not uauslly tecognited in young 
children: — 

" rt puses through tb« pf.yeician'e care uoder 
nany natuss in some form of oaUrtkal fever, 
coryza, autumnal or summer cold , many titlee 
for slightly varied pathological condition*. If 
this IS sc, iTe>rs desliog with'* disorder fully a* 
prevalent as tuberculosis and though not fatal, 
equally distrming Hay fever in children la 
milder and more varied ss to time of occurrence, 
the habit penod having not been eetabliebed. 
Tbit habit-period of disease is especially difficult 
to dislodge, as is well eeen in the adult, bot in the 
young it preeenta the most favorable conditions 
for treatment. 

“ Hay fever, therefore, is like diphtberis, a 
local expression of a systemic to/omu, and for its 
relief oft times cells for the making over the child, 
physically ee well se mentally.”— Cfnsio. 

*' A French medical journal contains an account 
of the venous “fruit cures ” which have been in 
vogue in the pest or which are being practmrd at 
present. Of those the most ini|>ortant i< the 
“grepe cure,” which hes been raised tolks dignity 


of n treatment in several contiiiental health 
resorts, — in the Tyrol, Bavaria, hlontreuz at 
Bingen and soreml other places OD the Bbioe, at 
FalLinxa in Italy, at Odessa end Jude in Russia, 
and very widely in France. In Fiance, it is tbs 
Chaaeelai grape that is most employed, and the 
patrent is recommended to eat from one pound to 
MX pounds daily, half the quantity in tbe morning, 
a quarter before lunch and the remainder before 
dinner. As a rule the patient goes into the vine- 
yard nntf gathers the grapes which he eats ou the 
spot Anslyeie shows that the gi ape pulp, which 
alone la eaten, contains ID to 30 per cent, of 
sugar, less then one per cent of acids and mioersls 
and over one per cent of albumieonl*, tbe rest 
beiog water The course, as a rule, lasts for a 
month and is said to result in an increase of 
weight and appetite. Soma' patients prefer to 
drink the grape juice, and the raisin cure Is 
another modifinalion of tbs treatment, The 
ettawbeiry cuie may be said to date from the 
time of Lisna.'us, who wes cured of gout by tbit 
neens lo I7S0 Tbe strawberry has mors wtler 
and less sugar than the grape, and the fact that 
it contains a minute amount of satnylio acid may 
help to account for the reputation it > njoya in tbe 
treatment of rbeumativm. Lemon ju'ce baa long 
been made use of in certain affections, chiefly in 
those of a rebeumatic nature Foi tbe beneflclal 
effects of lime juieo it is Only necessary to refer to 
tbo Board of Trade legulations.” 

meoiTS'no'r or utpohebmic injxctioss. 

A notiScation has been issued prohibiting 
from tbo let March the bringing by sea or land 
into Burma, by poet, of bypodeimic injections, 
and restricting the importation of these articles 
by other menoe to those by which they ara im- 
ported by medical practitioners or/icensed Fber< 
aiacista as deSne<l by the Rules undsr the Opium 
Act 
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■ I SCIENCE. 

. THE 8UEU. Prom motor cars. 

The obnosioufl 6mi:II that i<t eometimes associftl' 
ed with motor cars is not always due to over- 
lubrication. In many casra the odour is due to 
oil or greiise leaking from the gear-box and 
tbroirn by the abaft on to the hot exhaust pipe. 
At this point the pipe may not be hot enough 
to really bum the oil up immediatety, but it does 
it gradually, and makes a D'OSt unpleasant smell 
in so doing. The remedy is a simple and obvious 
one. , As a rule, the leakage, >! round the bearing 
of the gear-box primary shaft, cannot be stopped, 
and tbs thing to do is to protect the exhaust pipe 
from the splashes. This can be done by fitting a 
tbio iion shield so inch or two from tbo exhaust 
pipe and bstweso it sod the line of the oH 
splaebes. 

DE-VtiaTRY. 

School deaCistry appears to have reached its 
highest development in Swedeo, where the teeth 
of sll pupils are under constaot supervision. The 
dental surgeries of which there are about 30 are 
open each day, and at these special institutions, 
the school children are served for small fees — 
the plan of moderate charges having been found 
more satisfactory than free services. In Germany, 
with twelve times as many inhabitants, the 
complete dental sui^ries for childrea are said to 
number about 100. 

■IB COLOUR AST) ME-VTAI, 18X179. 

In reviewing in 5ci«i«<e, the third edition of 
Punnet’s little classics “Mendelism," W.L. CasUe 
cites the following interesting passage t— 

“ A discussion of eye colour soggsats nfieo- 
.tions of another kind. It is difBcult to believe 
that the markedly difTerent states of pigmentation 
which occur in the same species are not associated 


with deep seated chemical diflerences influencing 
the character and bent of the individual. May 
not these diHerenoes in pigmentation be coupled 
with and so become in some measure a guide to 
mental and temperamental characteristics f In 
the National Portrait Gallery in London, the 
pictures of celebrated men and women are largely 
grouped according to the vocations in which they 
have succeeded. The observant will probably 
have noticed that there is a tendency for a given 
type of eye colour to predominate io somo of the 
larger groups. It is rare to find anything, but a 
blue amoDg the soldiers and sailors, while among 
the actors, preachers and orators, *the dark- eye is 
predominant, although for the population as a 
whole it IS far scarcer than the light. The facts 
are suggestive, and it is not impossible that re- 
eearcb may reveal an intimate connection between 
peculiarities of pigmentation and of mind. 

THE WZIOST or VARIOtrS StUlKS. 

While the weight of the individual brain in 
each particular species, as compared, with that of 
the entire system, may be said to have eome 
bearing ou tbe intell/geDCe of the individual, 
there is no fixed proportion between the weight 
of the brain and tbe total weight of the body, as 
between one species and another, as is shown by 
the following table! — 


Average . 

Grammes. Oaoces. Proportien. 


BepbsDt ... 4,660 
Wbele ... 2,400 
Mu ... 1.400 
Hone ... SOO 
Gorilfa ... 430 

Oraag Outang 400 
Sheep ... 133 

Cog 105 

F^geon 


16-44 , 1^139 

8978 1-25000 

494 .> J-42 

1-76 1-534 

1-50 1-213 

IHI 1-134 

0-47 1-377 

037 1-200 

M50 


Per cent, 
0-23 
004 . 
S-33 
0-10 
047 
075 
0 27 ' 
050 
067 ' 
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tas loutoT or tbb kast. ' 

A representative of Tht Daxljf Kttr^ had e 
coDveisatioii recently with Mr. Ketleroeeher, n 
well known srcbiticl of Johannesburg, wlra is at 
present in very close touch with Mr M.K Qsndbi, 
the leader of the British Indians in the Transvaal 
againstthe Pass lew. 

Mr. Oandbi who so unselfishly siiffared violence 
and impriBoameiie in the pareive tesrstance move' 
ment on behalf of the right of Uiilish Indians, 
has also given up his little fortune of &•< or seven 
tbousaod pounds for Suciil causes like that for 
which loUto; laboured. The hundred acre farm of 
Pbcenix near Duthan was some tune ago handed 
over by him to tbs Tiustses of the Colony, and 
this son and grandson of luditn Prime Minutert 
and eloquent end lueeeesful practitionere at the 
Indian Bar is at present psonilesa. 

> *' Bo is," said Mr. KsUermsehsr, "so ezCremaly 
modest man, as you know, a men of the highect 
eourege, and he is the happiest man 1 have seen. 
He lives on a farm of eleven hundred acres near 
Jabanneeburg, which by coincidence behings to me. 
Only about fifty acres aie at present cultivaled.tbe 
rest is virgin soil, sad we hsveproPKlcdgood supply 
of water through three bore-holes. Osnecal Smote 
has promised to visit ue, and in the next Pailia- 
tnent the law in resistance to which 2,500 people 
have followed Mr. Oandbi to prison will bo 
abolished." 

" And what is Mr. Qandhi doing on the farmt* 

*' He teaches a school of fifteen Indian popils, 
and he is a shoemaker. He insists upon doing 
the hardest and the meanest work upon the lend, 
and be doss the work of ten men, sitting up all 
night with someone sick and brgieniog 
manual work «* early on the morniog •» 
any one There is no one in the world, I imagine, 
who caniea out so vigorously the ptinciplea of 


Tolsti^ and you must remember that the Hindu 
feoiperemenC end belief do not (end ea macb in 
the direction of work as ours do. 

“Mr. aandbi believes that iwlitics and religion 
are not activities apart from life, but must he 
into active eSect in every phase and detail of 
life. Ha teacbea not by words but by deeds. 
Words can ba misunderstood, but not deeds. Men 
who coma In contact with Mr. Oandbi gain a new 
idea of the value of life and of human relationship, 
lie u the one man who fought the cause of his 
countrymen in South Africa He did it by throw- 
ing away all his privileges and iosistiog upon 
abanng the hardest blows that were going. lie is 
doing just the same in the work of the farm. 

“loletoyisBi," ventured our representative, “must 
ba far Qora difficult in Africa where the colour 
prejudice i$ to eti oog. . 

“Colour prejudice," says M. EellsroMeher, “is 
all rot. There is only miiutiderstasdiog with 
bitcka when you aie seeking to get everything out 
of them that you can. As soon as you taka up 
tbe attitude that you must cot exploit tbem tht 
colour prejudice vanishes." 

UK. rsztisBic BaxBiBON ISO Kuiotoi'a raiTB. 

Id bis autobiographical memoin just published 
Mr. Harnson regards tbe “growing disbelief in 
tbe ftisily " ta the most dangerous aymptom of 
outage. With the following passage heeonctudee 
tbe book:— “1 close this book with words that 
indeed resume Chemtelves into all (hat I have 
over written or spoken during half a century, 
which is this— that all our mighty acbievcmsnts 
are beiog hampered and neutralised, ell our diffi- 
culties being doubled and all our moral and 
oodal diseases are beiog aggravsted by (bis supreme 
and dominant fact that we have suffered our 
religion to slide from us, and that in effect our 
ago has no abiding faith in any religion at all, 
Tbe urgent task of our time is to recover a reli- 
gions faith as a basis of life, both personal and 
•ocial. I feel that I have done tbS, in my own 
poor way, for myself and am closing njy quits 
life in resignation, peace and hope.” 
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POLITICAL. 

FOBeiONRBS IH CBIKi. 

A tToited States Consular report gi»t-a tho 
following table, ebowing all nationalities having 
Bubjecta resident in China : — 


yallonaliliet. 

A'd. of PeT$o»a. 

American 

3.1 TC 

Austrian 

255 

Belgian 

255 

British 

10,140 

Danish 

260 

Dutch 

150 

French 

1,925 

German 

4.106 

Italian ' 

274 

Japanese 

05.43$ 

Korean 

2,256 

Norwegian 

188 

Fnttuguesa 

3,377 

49,385 

llussian 

Spaniih 

400 

Swedish 

166 

Non-Treaty Powers 

141 

Total .. 141,872 


BLL-BEKOBb HIKDU KOCCiTIO'IAL CONFERSMCK. 

Dr. Hash Behari Qhose presided at a large 
gathering of the delegates of the All-Bengal 
Hindu Educational Conference held recently in 
Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, when a number of 
Itesolutionn were passed urging co-operation 
amongst all Hindu sects, and farther help from 
the Government in disseminating education, also 
Alv i^-urmhuvr m' AhimvaV .SUnvAiar nr inV mrA* 
divisions to assist. 

POniTICAl. FBISOKERS, 

’ The London correspondent of the Bengalis 
understands that htr. Keir Hardie witi at once 
tahe up the question as to how many political 
prisoners, if-any, have been released by calling for 
a t^tnrn or otherwise, 


UADRAS EXECUIITE COUNCIL. 

The King-Emperor has approved the appoint- 
ment of tho Hon. Mr. P. S. Sivaswami Iyer, 
G. I. E., AS Ordinary Member of tlve Council of 
Fort fit. George ri'cs the Hon. Mr. V, Krishna- 
Bwamy Iyer, deeaased. 

benoal executive council. 

The Hen. Mr. Shams-ul-Huda has been offered 
and has accepted nominaticn to the appintment 
of Indian Member of the Executive Council of 
Bengal, when such appointment is created under 
the Act for carrying the administrative changes 
announced at Delhi into effect, and that the 
Maharaja of Durbhanga has been offered and 
haa accepted the simiUr appointment on , the 
Executive Council of the new Province of Bebar, 
Chots Nagpur, and Orissa. ^ 

CBINtSB EATBIOTIBU. 

Dr. Sun-Ynt-Sen bos resigned his oiSce in 
favour of Yuan Shi-Ksi uho has now been 
elected President of the Chinese Itepiiblie. This 
self abnegation on the part of Dr. Sun-Yat- 
Sen speaks volumes in favour of Chinese 
patriotism. We in India who cannot forget 
our precious selves even in a good c.iuse ought 
to learn a much-needed lesson. ' 

ESBCUTITTt AND JUDfCtAL FU.VCTfONS. 

TheHon, Mr. S. P. Sinhn, who has given notice 
of a resolution advocating the separation of the 
executive from the judicial functions, has been 
requested to withdraw his motion for the time 
being as the matter is still under di.cussion 
between the , Government of fndta and the 
Secretary of State. Mr. Sinha has accordingly 
done so. 
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CESaOa IKD TQS DBIBUOS 
The number of Brnhmes in Indii according to 
thecensuaoF 1911 is 5,501 as against 4,050 in 
1901. Of this number 2,939 are males and 2,565 
are females The subjnined table ehowa the 
number of Biahmos in different Proeiocee, States 
and Agencies. 


PROVINCE. PiRSONS Matas. Fevatts. 
BalnchuUn SO T> S'! 

Bengal 2,60.H l.SSI 1,217 

Bombaj (Pretidencr) 131 73 S-t 

C. P.andBarar 30 17 11 

a B. & Aiaam I,2S8 6fl GOT 

Uadraa S74 219 )V> 

Punjab 698 3S6 301 

O. P. ef Agra A Oudh 41 24 17 

Bombar 2S 17 II 

Bind 103 M 47 

Agra IS 14 

Oudh IS 0 3 

State* and Ageaclei 2^ IS3 141 


Seagal I 
Boiabtf 


a and Ai 




Hfderabad State 
Eatbiair State 
Madi-u State* 

Mjiere SUl* 

Punjab SUte* 
lUJpnUn* Ageiicj 
Ceehin State (igelnded In 
Midra* SUUi) 


Ciirr OF A ctxERaL ttimo’i. 

Wbat the entire met of a general election is 
can only be a matter of conjecture. The official 
.eipenditiirr, which ie not precinriy the stme thing, 
la airrayt eot out in s return prepared from tbs 
praticulare aiipplied to the Central authorities by 
the various returning oiEren After the Ivpm 
of a year the drtiile for the general election of 
December 1910 have just been i»>u«l The 
Erpenoo* of all the candidntee, cicluaiTa of 
returning nfRcera’ charges totalled X 790,959. 
Of tbie sum X 156,612 wa* for agents, X 104,91.5 
for (Inks, etc , X 335,159 for printing, itetioMT^ 


etc,, jC33,445, for public meetings, X39,627 for 
committee rooms, X71,2ri for misctrllaneoiis 
matters and X49, 929 for personal expenses Tlis 
rstnming offieeta' charges amoiinte<l toX199,009 
and the averags cost per vote was pnctirally the 
eame in each of the three combined nations— 
England and Wales, 3t 8J , Scotland, 3a 7d, 
Ireland, 3* 3d. Out of a population of over 
44,000,000 the number of electors (not the cumber 
of pereona entitled to vote, for we etil) hsve plural 
voting) was only 7,691,741. The number nf, votea 
recorded was about 2J million leaa than the 
number of voters on the registers Some of the • 
abstainers were such " nolsiiteo volentcs” ss owing 
to the unconteateJ sesU sons electors who only 
poiaem one vote had no chance of exercising 
tliMr privilege Dut when every allowance is 
made the number of shirkers must have been eon* 
sedersble. Will the proportion of lueh be so high 
when women are added to the elsctnntef 
socuL stroul iHovo amstraM. 

Tlie sweeperv of Jullunder hare opened a 
Satnaj narne-l " Vatmiki Samaj" which leye down 
that eweepriv instMil of calling theiriselrea 
'‘Chohrae" should call themselces "ifehlirt’*, 
that they should not eat the flesh of ilosd animals 
and should burn their dead bodies instrad of bury* 
ing them. Chaudhri Qurdes Daas, the president of 
the Eamej, lometime ego applied to the muniripsl 
Buthoritiee that tha namoa of those ewespere 
who posseaa property qujliflcntiona si niild be 
brought upon the mimicipsl voter’s list The 
application baa been grantcti by the Dy. Commr. 
On tha oocaaion of tba last Duacra the •‘Valmiki 
Samai* opened a Valmiki refrechment mnm 
in honor of King KIwarit. Hindus and Mahni.ie* 
dana who ticatthem aa iintoiichaUns are not lo be 
admitted into |t 
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power to refuse assent to unjust lepalaUoii, 
Does any sene person, with recent Colonial 
history before him, anil after digesling the 
speeches delivered at the last Imperial Confer- 
ence, indicative of the insolent contempt with 
which Imperial Ministers are regarded by 
Colonial Cabinets, really suppose for one moment 
that that Government would have the eouraj^ to 
refuse assent to any measure sent up by a aub- 
stantial majority of the South Afiican Parliament 
—a majority that is assured wherever Indian 
aftiirs are to the fora ? Let not the Imperial 
authorities talce unction to their souls to what- 
ever improvement has fallen to the lot of the 
South African Indians llad they not been 
goaded on to plead hesitantly for redress, by the 
deliberstety assumed lulTeriPgs of those Indiana, 
. the growing indignation of the people of India, 
and the eonstaet baamaring cf Lord Aopthill'e 
Oommlttea, they would never have lifted a 
Snger. The Colonial Office has done nothing of 
good-will, but because it has been compelled, by 
outside pressure, to take action. The Colonial 
Office— that is ths real rock of offence— and the 
Indian people ought to focus all their attention 
Upontbisfact IheCalanitl Office, with the memory 
of the American War of Independence, represeote 
the jingo spirit that rules the Empire to-diy. It 
cannot be espected, in the circumstances, to speak 
to, but rather for, the Coluniee, which probably 
accounts for the inability of the Govemment of 
India to accept htr. Qokbale's recent resolotson 
on indentured labour. And until the Oclonial 
Office is made to lealise the danger of betraying 
an Impenal trust, the situatiou is bonnd to get 
worse. Since Lotd Crewe baa gone to tbe India 
Office, his points of view appear to have changed 
greatly. Why was the change of office needed t 
Tbe principles involved remain the same. Tbe 
facts at issue are approximately the same. But 
the point of view has changed. The new point 
of view is that it is an Imperial danger of the 


most tremendous aigniUcance for twelve millions 
of Bslfish, reckless, passionate, uncultured white 
colonbfi to conduct Imperial affairs in such a 
manner as to aiuusa tbe fierce resentment and 
fanaticsl hatred of the three hundred and fifty 
milltoDsof the coloured subjects of the Crowo. 
With its white — or so called white— population 
of a million and a quarter, South Africa may yet 
wreck a great and mighty Empire ; and if it does, 
that Empire will have deserved destruction, for 
it will have been a party to it. 

What u happening today in South ‘Africa ? 
What la the preaent fate of the 150,000 Indiana 
there f What are their prospects f Well, they 
are being robbed, maligned, demoralised, and 
mined is fast as it is possible for these 
things to be done. Tbe TrtnsvasI Cold Lsw 
deprives iben of tbe right of residsoce and 
Uade outside of IccstloDS in miniDg arvai. 
This implies a complete reversal of tbe loperisl 
Oovemmeiit’s policy, annoueced in 1901, by 
Mr Lyttelton, after the Suprene Court derision 
ibat tbe then existing law did not compel Iiidians 
tetrads end reeide in locations. The Imperial 
aulhoritiee were warned, in ISOS, of the prnbable 
effects of this measure but they preferred to 
believe tbe diplomatic prevarications of the 
Transvaal Ooverument, that no rights were being 
taken away. Yet, if end when the law ii rigor- 
ously enforced, practically the entiio Indian com- 
munity will be Begregaled, and, in effect, expelled 
from the country, for rights which were previously 
perUD-il and tranioiissible have become local end 
noa-tranamiesible 

Tbe Transvaal Townships Amendment Acts, 
apparently quite innocnou*, have taken away the 
right of a European to hold fixed property in trust 
for an Indian virtual owner. Ciuchediu general 
terms, they provided for the conversion of lease- 
hold into freehold title, and conferred upon tbe 
Governor the power to settle the con.litions upon 
which the Crown grants were to be made. One 
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of tbe conditioDs, not inserted in the law itself, is 
to tbe effect that the grantee is forbidden to permit 
coloured persons to reside on or occupy the pro- 
perty, except ns domestic serrants, on penalty of 
its conGscatioi) without ccunpeosation, hir. Amod 
Moosa Bhyat, one of tho leading Indian traders 
of the Transvaal, last year brought a certain 
freehold properly in tho town of Bokshui^, and 
bad it registered in the name of Mr. Ritch The 
facts were known to all, and Mr, Bhyat, com- 
menced to trade on his own premisos. But 
Bcksbuvg is s "white" township, and tho “white’’ 
inhabitsnte found Mr. Bbyat's dusky presence 
undesirable. They did not wish a brown man, 
nod an Aeiatio at that, to coropete witb them 
Under any conditions, and they have induced tbe 
Oovernment to eerve a notice upon Mr. Bitch, 
requiring him to deliver up tbe title-deeds for 
eonfiseatioD, without compensation to Mr. Dhyat, 
who thus finds himself faced with coetiy legal 
proceedings, on the one hand, and rttio, on tbe 
other. Thu<, the Imperial Qovernmeot has now 
to realise that it has granted power to its eub- 
ordiRSte adminUtfstion to rob the thrifty Indians 
who have invested their savings in the country 
where these were made. And it should be under- 
stood that all this is being done, not diiectly 
under (he provisions of a law (bat comes before 
Farliament for discussion, and before tbe Colonial 
Secretary for scrutiny, but by means of regula- 
tions that Parliament docs not see and of which 
the Colonial Office is carefully left in entire 
ignorance. 

The Indian residents of the Township of 
V rededorp, a suburb of Johannesburg, were given 
notice to leave their homes and businesses there, 
on the 8th nlCo , with merely nominal compensa- 
tion, Headers of these columns will remember 
Lord Selborne's recent appeal, in the House of 
Lords, (or sympathy with those who were fighting 
for the preservation of their racial welfare — the 
white commnsity. It was Lord Selboroe who, as 


the'^and Daily ITail says, "freed” the town- 
ship of Indians when the Colony was under Crown 
government. Says the paper : — 

At the time the V'rcdedorp btanda Ordinanco was under 
discussion in the I-cgislatiie Couocil tho fear wis ex- 
pressed that the Imperial GoTeroment might dcclmo to 
approve of such drastic legislation. 

The then Governor of the Transvaal, Lord Selborne, 
however, eime to tho rescue, and, in a despatch to tho 
SMretary of Btate for tho Colonios, dated October 2i>, 
lUOd, he said . — 

“Under tiie law of the Transvaal no Asiatic can acQuiro 
title to Und, and as, under the terms of tho tenure granted 
in Vrededorp by the Government of the Into Republic, 
the owner of the etand ii required to occupy bis property, 
the occupation of a stand by an Asiatic v/ould clearly be 
a violation of these terms. The restriction, therefore, 
which IS embodied in the present Ordinance merely 
perpetnates the legal eonditions which were found in 
etistonce in Vrededorp when tho country was aoDcxod 
to the British dominions. Out there are strong reasons 
for rcioiaing this restriction on its own merits. The 
arranMinefit wbcieby a commuaity of poor whites was 
placed 10 close joxtaposition with the Malay quarters 
and native locations was Dot >n itself a bsppy one, but 
It would bo much less so it these different elemeats of 
population were massed together. Tbe practice of 
ellowiog Europeaos, Astatic sod native families to livo 
s.de by side lo tnired corDoiuoiCios is fraught with Bisay 
evils, end is. 1 em satisfied, iniovious to tbe social well* 
beiaeofali (ho three. The policy of tho Ooveromeat, 
whiM eims at liecpiog the quartere id which the various 
races rosideapert from one asother, hiss mf opproraf, 
end It le 10 pursuance of this polioy that white persons 
ere probihiied from residing la the haraars assigiied to 
AsMtice and in tho native locations. It would have been 
iiDpot»blo for the Oovernment of tbe Tranevoal to 
eustun this vrholcsooe regulation, and at the same tune 
to Insist ou throwing open for Aeiatic occupation » 
townsbip specially designed fay the lata CovcrnucDt as a 
norkman'e quarter for poor whites of Dutch nationality. 
Tbe dittically of such a course would hare been all tho 
greater seeing that Uio occupation by Asiatics of this 
quarter is not at present lawful, and that the whites 
itaemselies aro not allowed to reside in the Malay and 
native quarters iiDinedintely adjacent, Tho poor whites 
resident tn Vrededorp, who are for tho most part Dutch, 
aro strongly in favour of (he piovision maintamiog this 
prohibition.’* 

Tho fact of tbe matter was that all perjiiMunt 
residence in Vrededorp was illegal, but Lord 
Selborne, as a sop to tho Boers, who were the 
“ poor whites” resident there unlawfully, granted 
fixity of tenuiB to them at the expense of tbe 
Indians, who were dispossessed. The sum of 
£ 20,000 at least is at stake, besides tbe future 
of a number of families who, by reason of tbe 
Gold Law and Townships Acts, will have tbe 
great^t difficulty in finding a place, oulside^of .a 
locatioo, where they can earn an honest 
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The Dreft Municipal Ordinetice threatens res* 
pectable Indians with the loss of their occupation 
in Dan}’ branches of industry, but its passage is 
delayed because it contains prorisions in conflict 
with the safeguards of the South Africa Act. 

Indian railway passengers are threatened 
with murder if they dare to avail themselTcs of 
the accommodation to which they are alill, in 
law, entitled. 

The Orange Free State has no modern Indian 
history ; its shame lies in the past, but it la a 
shame that cannot be blotted out The Capo 
Colony, whicli, of yore, was liberal and friendly, is 
gradually becoming tainted with the anti-Aaiatic 
venom tbit is poisoning the springs of life foi the 
Indians of South Africa. 

Nstal still tszea the chastity of Us es-inden- 
tured Indian women and the honesty and mantai 
fidelity of the men, so that, to-day, only aiz 
Ubouren out of every hundred, at the ezpiry 
of their Indentures, can afford the dubious pn 
vilege of freedom. Tbe Licensing Uwe rob even 
the OolonUl-born Indian of bis right to esrn bis 
livelihood as a store keeper. 

That is the present tale of woe, What of the 
the future? The new Immigrants Restrictioa Bill 
is now before the Union Parliament. It oaten* 
.sibly provides for the solution of tbe paesive 
resistance difficulties It repeals tbe offensive 
Registration Act of 1907 and apparenUy retnovee 
tbe racial bar from the statute-book, so far ss 
immigration is concerned, though wbether it 
realty does this depends upon the interpretaUon 
given to the relevant clauses by the lawyers wbo 
are now being consulted by tbe Transvaal Indian 
community. The point at issue is a highly 
technical one, and is not suited to discussion here. 
Rut almost as important is tbe fact that, in s(dte 
of the declarations of tbe Imperial Goveinmeot, 
that, in arriving at a aattlement of the Transvaal 
trouble, it would not countenance any diminii- 
tion of tbe rights of Indians resident in tbe other 


Provinciie, subtle attempts are made in the Rill 
to annul those rights. The right of appeal to 
the courts seems to have been largely taken away. 
The statutory definition of domicile, in Natal, 
' protecting the resident Indiana, disappesrs. The 
deCnitioo of domicile and tbe relation of wife to 
husband and father to son are left to the deter- 
min-ition of aibitrery officials wbo, on the one 
hand, have it laid down for thern by a judge of 
the Transvaal Supreme Court, that a Mehomedsn 
Indian is entitled to bring any woman into tbe 
Province eud call ber his wifs, to tbe exclusion of 
his first wife, married to him according to tbe law 
of tbe Province, as Transvaal law does not recognise 
the Mabomedan law of marriage ; and, on the 
other, are convicted of contempt of court or are 
described by a Provincial Judgo- President es 
keiog unwilhog to be convinced by the best legal 
evidence that an Indian boy is tbe soo of bla 
father Tbe Bill contains a numbar of minor 
defects, but those enumerated will give some idea 
of Its nature and intention. 

It is easy to understand, however, that Lord 
SelboTtie, in raisiog tbe phantom of self preservs* 
bon, baa confused the real isaue, which has never 
been vrbetber or not there be unrestricted Indian 
laxDigretioa into Boutli Africa, but tbe two fold 
one of the method of immigration restriction— 
whether on racial or cultural lines — and of tbe 
treatment to be accorded to tbe resident Indian 
population. 

There js no doubt that a eustaioed attempt will 
be made to “ freeae ” Indians out of South Africa. 
That It will fail goes without saying. The South 
African lodians have already shown their mettle, 
end will no doubt continue to do so. 16 takes two 
to drive a bargain, and the Indians of South 
Africa have been no parties to this nefanous 
traoaaetioo Tbe future lies very dark indeed 
before them. But it is by no means a hopeless 
one They will continue tbe struggle against 
injuatice by every legitimate means in their 
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povrer. Tbcy refuse to admit defeat or to leave 
the country, nhicb, of course, is the same thing. 
And they look to Ind’a to put forth the eflott 
that will make the etruggie against such heavy 
odds a less difficult one. Trouble that is ebared 
is such easier to bear, and if the S}utb African 
Indiana can be assured that India’s heart 
beala with theirs, they will be even prouder to 
take part in a fight for the nationel hononr that 
wilt help to creato the new India. Though no 
endeavour should be spared to prevent the im- 
pending calamity, if the worst happen, India will 
have no cause to be ashamed of tho labours of her 
colonists in South Africa. Gold is refined by fire, 
and the spirit of men by sulTsring. Dut the beet 
way to help is undoubtedly to convince the Imperial 
Government of the need to put a little backbone 
into the Colonial Office, so that at least an atlempt 
may be made to redeem the errors of the past. 
India has much to forgive. 

moiKH HIILW&Y FINAHCE. 

13Y Mr. D. i:. tYACU-V. 


(ThcfoIIawiag {a a Kote which Mr, lYachxbasrecently 
appended to bii brochure oa “ Indian Rsilwey rtnance’ 
tnUueing the Report of tbo tndiao Reilwey Coramittee 
In Ijoedoo preeided over hy Mr. J. tlnckey. oow Lord 
Incbctpe, The eriliciem hat been made, as Ur. YVaeba 
esya, from the purely Inditxn point of vine, and the 
presrot aoto baa bcen'prompted by the debate which took 
place on SOU) February 1912, In the Viceregal Legislatiro 
Council althainelaoee ottheHon'blo Mr.U.K.Ookbelo. 
We now leave Mr. Weeba to speak forbu&aelf. Ed. Lit.] 
This criticism of Indian R\i1way Finance aims 
at presenting from tbe Indian point of view:— > 
Firstly, a general survey of the rsilway policy of 
the Government of India and, secondly, a ciiUdsm 
on the recommendations made in their report by 
the Indian Railway Qomroittea appointed in March 
1907, by Lord Moilny, tbe then Secretary of 
State fur India, to inquire and report, alter 
calling witnesses, 

(1) Wbethrr the amounts allotted in recent 
years for railway construction and eqaip- 


ment in India are suSlcient for tbe needs 
of the cohntry and for the development 
of its trade ; and, if not, then 

(2) AV/iat additional amounts tn.vy properly and 

advantageously be raised for this purpose ; 

(3) Within what limits of lime, and by wbat 

methods they should he raised ; 

(1) Towards whkt objects should they be 
applied; and 

(5) Whether the system under which tbe 
Railway Board now woiks fs satisfactory, 
or is capable of improvement, and to mako 
rveommendstions. 

Sir John Mackay (now l>>rd inchespe) wss the 
Gbaimaa of that Committee. It is not difficult 
to conjecture, therefore, the selection of the 
identical gcntleuan by tbe present Secretary of 
§tate on a recent Hcret and ueoiBeUl" mission,” 
the aim and object of which are at present ^un> 
Uveafed. 

Rut be tbe secret aim and object what they 
may, 1 cannot help thinking that tbelloA'ble Mr. 
Gokhtle has rendered useful and distinct service 
to ttie Indian public by raisiog tho debate. It 
eerves an useful purpose so far n.s it rivets the 
attention of the publicrot on tbe immediate sub- 
ject alone but on the Urger and more vital ques- 
tion of the policy of the Indian Government on 
raiimiy matters, epecially railway finance. It is 
a matter of profound regiet that though sixty 
yean have now elapsed since the date of the com- 
mencement of the construction of railways in this 
country, say since 1848, there has not been 
published hitherto a complete and accurate history 
of Indian Railway Gnaiico But one important 
tell-tale or crucial fact of the net financial result 
of these diflVrent railways may be stated here. 
Of course, there have been paying railways as 
well as losing ones. There are some which are 
losing atill es may be learned from tho Annual 
Railway Administration Report. But the final 
malt is, that taken as a whole, it is of a most dis- 
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sppoiotiDg cbancter. Up to 1910, there haa been 
& net lost to the State, that is the tax pa;er, of 
fully 40 crores of Rupees ! In other irorda, in 
the State ledger, there is a debit of that amouat 
It is this colossal amount which has yet to be 
wiped US'. The taxpayer may eocsidec himself 
fortunate if it could be wiped ofF in the year of 
grace 1825. 

But from this one crucial fact of the net 
financial result of Indian railways, it will be ad 
mitted that there is eminent necessity of a comp- 
lete narrative of railway finance which ehalt inform 
us as to what the gam or loss there has been from 
year to year with the causes which have led to it. 
The necessity is the more obvious when regard is 
had to the fact of the colossal capital outlay al- 
ready incurred, namely, 439 crore lupeee, end the 
burden of interest cherge entailed on the eonual 
revenues— revenues which on the one hand are 
threatened with considerable diminution by reason 
of the impending extinUion, or next toextioctioo, 
of the opium receipts from ths annual budget 
fiom 1914, end revenues, which on theotherband, 
are found to be admittedly tiiidcquaU to meet 
the growing expenditure on educatioo, sanitation 
and other objects of utility to which the Oovern- 
ment ere already committed 

It cannot he denied that during tha last few 
years there has been a larger capital outUy on 
railwaya owing to the programme of further 
r.onEtru>.ti3D, equipment and exleosioii at a breath- 
less pa..e, that is to aay, at a greater pnce than la 
warranted by the ceceuitiee of the country and 
by the ability of the State. None disputes the 
utilitycf extended railways B’lt that utility in 
any country must he strictly limited by its financial 
atrengtb. Utility is one thing and finaiicial 
ability is another. It it not possible for India, 
an admittedly backward and poor country, to 
imitate the example of so progressive and wealthy 
a country as England or the United States. 
India's need must be measured by India’s finandal 


ability, that is, the ability of the taxpayer to 
bear the burden of heavy annual interest charge 
on capital borrowed for public vvorlca. A wise 
State, conscious of its financial condition, would 
pause and take breath before non and again 
enteiing on large enterprises demanding colossal 
borrowings. lodia is certainly one of those Stetea 
which demands all the financial sagacity' that her 
helmsmen may command. However great the 
need of new lines or extension of old, or of 
additional development and equipment, they must 
cut their coat according to their cloth. And even 
then, care has to be taken which utilities demaod 
tnoie urgent attention. Thu Government might 
well be asked whether a larger sum during the 
last 20 years might not have been mote wisely and 
economically epenl on Irrigation works. Agsin, 
there are pereons who think that had even half tbs 
amount recently borrowed for railway purposss 
been spent on dimioisbing to a rsnsonable exlsnt 
the illiteracy of the messes and tbs death rats of 
the country owing to terribly insanitary condi* 
tions, the people would here been infinitely better 
off than with these mw railways the absoluti 
utility or even urgency of which is open to serious 
challenge Will it be denied that the Oovero- 
meot have done very little in respect to 
irrigation, education and sanitation, compared 
with what It has dune for railivays t The people 
at la^ might have been infiuituly better off 
agneulturally, socially and intellectually by 
reasonof the larger sums which might have been 
wisely spent on those objects instead of on rail- 
ways merely which only a microscopic minority of 
foreign but infiuential traders have uniformly 
clamoured and aaccesefully agitated for. It must 
be ruefully acknowledged that the polioy-ofthe 
Indian Government in the matter of the welfare 
of the masses has been far from statesmanlike. 

A powerful and interested eltss, a minority, has 
beCn pampered to at the expense of ilie masses 
to whom leas than proper justice baa been 
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financial operstiona duiing CFia same deeade. 
Gross earnings increseed 36'20 per cent. Trhile 
gross working charges 60 per eenkJ Tntenet 
charge, again, which stood at 4'37 crore rupees 
in 1901 rose to 6-127 crore* in 19101 Thus 
while the annual areiage in the first qqinqnennium 
came to 4 70 crore rupees, in the second it came 
to S 75 as may be worked out from the table 
appended to tbe foot of this prefatory ncte. Is 
there not a suScient ease, I may toQUire, for 
honourable members to raise a diecuesion on this 
rjiiestion of railway finance at the meeting of the 
Council at tbe coming budget debatef It roayalso 
he useful to raise the question of the expediency 
of separating railway rerenue account from iba 
general rerenue account. I need not uy it would 
reeult lo a bettsr cheek and control over railway 
finance than it has ever been during tbe Wt 50 
yeare and mote In the past, epiao receipts, 
oftener than not, pUyed (he cfeua ec iibrcdinia with 
the annual budget. Opium receipts hare now a 
daysgirae pisca to raiiway account. It is this 
aeoount principally which epells a turpUe or 
deficit io the annual budget. The time boa come 
to lay low this divinity also. It all depende on 
the public spirit, the courage, and the competenco 
of the honourable non-OlEcial members of the 
Viceregal Council bow they tackle this enbjrct. 
I,et us hope the coming debate may wUneea the 
first serious campaign of non-official erusadetgtinst 
improvident and uncontrolled Railway Finance. 
The bretthleos progreas of tbs Railway Rake 
demands a strong curb and eSective contnd. 


King George's Speeches on Indian Affairs. 

PARTI.— AoorapWcoUeeUoo of ill «i« ipe^sboamode 
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PART n--*F«lIUttof alllfie apeoehei dahrerod by 
Hia Uajeaty during fan Coronation Durbar Te«r in 
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Queen Victoria. 
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APPENDIX A, 

NBT CHAROE OR I, OSS TO THE STATE FOR 
fHOlAN RAILWATS PROU 1S49 TO IWl-ai 
f/ham w>./ew.AT iVo. S8 o/tAa Hopal CoHiuiM'iiM 
M 7«.Un F.rpttuUutH 1896-7 JU It p. 2'15^ 
Crort Ri. 

NetChaegeorLoMfromlBlO SOto 1858 69 8 10 
.. 1859-eo to 1874-75 91 39 

.. 18r5-r6 to 1891-99 95 35 

Total .. 61-84 


APPENDIX B. 

NBT IA)S3 OR GAIN FROW I?95.n6 TO IfOO-IO. 
CfVon (h< /innnre .dfromifj of (hi Ccrmnumf 


of /mlm ) 

Crore Re. 

Net Loti, fiom 1895-96 to 1898-99 -> 3 85 
„ OaU „ 1899-1900 to I90r-OS-«- 1547 

„ low „ 1903 09 — 1-86 

„ Osin „ 1909 10 -k 1-24 

NetOain .. U-DO 

BUMMARY. 

Crore Ri, 

Net Loos as above 51-81 

« Gain „ ■ .. .. 1100 


Balance ^ Net Loos up to end of 1909-10 40 81 






StiRcn, 1912.1 METROPOLITAN ARCHITBOrlTEE IN ANCIENT INDIA. 


MtlrtiptkUlan In fcnnlent \nd1a.: 

BT 

Mr. a. A. CHANOAVARKAB. 


f BIMlTlVE man would ba instinctively 
prompted to provide himealf with food and 
ahelter and when naceasity compelled him 
to seelc protaetion from the elements, the idea of 
constructing a dwelling ehould have struck him. 
In course of time, these primitive dwellings came 
to be replaced by mightier slructuvea With the 
development of man’s instinct for social organisa- 
tion, these dwellings came to he constructed 
nearer and nearer one another, till at last villages 
sprang into eiistenca. I«i the wars which one 
tribe waged against another, the physically 
strongest man hecame the military leader. Orad- 
wally when men began to realise the necessity of 
subordinating individual actions to the dictates 
of society in general and to the mandates of one 
man in particular, the idea of kingship was con* 
ceived and the choice naturally fell upon such 
military leaders. With the growth of political 
instinct, such kings whose power and Origin were 
both considered to be superhuman b^an to live in 
particular places and occupy special buildings. 
The massivenesa and the grandeur of these build- 
ings ought to becoamensurste with the digsity 
and sanctity attached to the person of that Cod** 
rieegermt. Slowly but surely, the villages 
formed the nucleua around which cities grew end 
out of these primitive dwellings arose the palatial 
buildings. Hamlets grew into villages, vill^es 
into towns and towns into cities. The tent 
of a savage became a wigwam, a wigwam a 
house and (he house when amplified became a 
palace. 

Thus we see that though the history of archi- 
tecture is coeval with the history of man, the 
history of building palaces and constructing roods 
- marks an epoch-making period in the progress of 
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civilization. Large towns and royal roads are a 
neoesaary concommitaot of civilization. Capital 
ciUea are only possible whore men have made a 
considerable advance in civilisation. In a well- 
known Sioskrit work calisd “Sitira-ntli,” Sukra-. 
charya has laid down certain plans and made 
valuable Suggestions for the construction of 
capital m ties and royal roads. In these funda- 
mental-prineiples enunciated by that author, we 
see the embryo plan which under diflerent politi- 
cal end social conditions might have become the 
model plan for the whole of India. The twentieth 
century architect may find fiaws — and what is 
there that has no fixes? — and detect do great 
architectural skill in those ahlokaa but he shall 
cerbunly admit that the shlokas are brimful of 
history and that they furnish us with a erftertoo 
by which we can judge what advancement in 
civilization the people bad made even in those 
‘prehistoric times.’ 

The personal history of this anlLor is shrouded 
in mystery but tradition and folklore describe 
him as the priest and preceptor of Asuraa. Indeed, 
an element of tiuth lice in this tradition. In the 
bistoric development of the early Aryan race, 
Aeuras and dlcnu occupy the position of the two 
oppMite poles. White the Suras considered life 
on this earth a mere dream and an illusion, the 
Aeuras thought that it was real and full of mean- 
ing. The character manifested by Devataa was of 
a meditative sod a passive nature while the one 
revealed by Diityas was of an aggressive and 
militant type. Asuraa dedicated their lives to 
the worship of matter while the Suras sacrificed 
thrirail ifl the service of spirit. These Daityas 
eeem to have made a considerable advance in civili- 
zation, they knew the art of shipbuilding, they 
carried on naval warfares and they are also believed 
to have used aerial cars. 

They founrlcd great cities like I/inla and cons- 
tructed furmi ) ible fortresses and naval ports like 
paarl-a. The sphere of their infiuence. 
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far and wide. They founded ciilonies in Macedonia 
Scandiiiavin, Siberia, Turkistan and even in 
America. Assyria was, Inwcver, the stronghold 
of these Asurns * It is but natural, therefore, to 
ezpectthat the piiest and preceptor of each a 
mighty race should compose a book nherein men- 
tion should bemads of the pluBs of constructing 
capital cities- nor is the conatruetion of ciliee the 
only subject with which this Niti deals Treating 
aa it does of a multitude of other subjects of vary- 
ingdegrece of iBiportonceacd interest, it n cyc)t>- 
piediaein its nature. 

The principlesof ethics and stiteeraft enun 
ciated therein are wsll calculated to exert a 
healthy influence on iho's foi whom the Niti was 
primarily meant and to direct their vigorous ener- 
gies le the proper ehsnnel The Aturss, however, 
seem cot to have digested the iRiee esyvingaot ihevr 
preceptor end met with tbs inevitable fate, a disas 
trous downfall, so much so, that haidly i< there any 
nonuDieot left by them to eel] to future ageetho 

*N»( in antiiiuitrts the cnilizition at the Nile ralley 
waa that oE the Ktogdoni of Aaijrna eiearettoae 
eeriied on et Ninerth, Moiopctemie and Khoreabed 
hsfe revealed plane of great palacee of remarkable 
ecCvat sad m»gni6aaa«« It it iwguttr}/ leteieiting 
aad highly inatnictite to note the deriratione ol eome 
oE the countriee and the namci of rirore beyeod India 
and to ELod that nan/ eucb naniee are poiely of 
Banehtit origin a« la Che ciee with tlia lollowiog 



doleful story of their rapid liae and quicker 
down-fall. But Sliukracharja has, by compoMrg 
this book which serves the purpose of so index 
to mark their position in the scale of civilization, 
immortalisfrl their names The study of the 
growth of civic Ilfs is of supreme importance ns it 
eoabise aa to draw Inferences about the growth of 
civilization In ft society Because without tbs 
evolationofft high civic life, no civilizatiuii is 
possible Thssciantific study of the San‘krit 
language, the wide eeeearcbea made by antiquari- 
ans and the sound conclusions ariiv-ed at by 
oiiental schnlara have given unniiatuVibla pioofs 
«f ibc greatness of Aryan cirilietthn in almost 
sll the branches of bumsn knowledge Mention 
bss tiso frequently been made of 64 A'afat 
(srts) in baoskut wocke, snd treatises. Dr. 
Rsjendra Lai Milra makes mention of tVie 
following eight Sanskrit books tieating of 
architecture' (1) blacssura (2) Majamata 
(3) Ivasyspa (4) Vysghsoss.a (5) Sakaladhfkati 
(6) Vistvakarmija (7) Sinat Kumara (8) Saras* 
vatyaoi But eurioualy enough, the Duotcr who 
IS himself the discoverer of tbia Nit! has not in* 
eluded It in the eight worki above menliined on 
architecture Probably beesuae thit book does 
not trcftt mainly of architecture. However, wa 
doSod eoaeShlokftS in this Ki(i winch treat of 
CIVIC architecture Bcd this short eiaoy which has 
those tor its basia'is an humble ntbempt of lbs 
wnter to substantiate the statement — if sub-tin 
tuition IS still needed — that the anihnt Aryans 
were n highly civilized race 

The following are the au|ge<tioia of the 
author . — 

VBE BITE FDR A CAriTAL CITV 
2X3 sod 214* The rapiiai cuy should be 
eonitmeteJ 


v rba Nov. refer to tlie d u 
I or Sokro-oiti edited by Jira 
Of Calcutta. 


•ere of Sblokai in Cbepter 
ends Vidyasvgtr Eeq . a a. 
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(■) in the region Ilf the plains. 

(ii) in the legion where tho soil is ccndu> 

cive to the luxuriant growth ot trees 
and creepers. ’ 

(iii) where the nature of the soil is likely 

to jield an ahunilaiit supply of grain 
and water. 

(iv) where timber, fuel and fodder can be 

easily procured. 

(v) where there should be at a suitiblo (tia- 

tance a navigable river which ehould 
empty iti waters in an ocean. 

(vi) where mountains or hills ehould not be 
at A very great [distance from the 
midence of the King. 

(vit) and where birds and beasts cao live in 
comfort. 

215. Tbe city is to be surrounded Ky a recUn* 

gular or preferably a circular wall 
and by a ditch Tlie wall should be 

' fire times greater tn height than the 

p.alaee, 

216. There should be foui main gstewa)s 
corresponding to four directions (N. K. 8 W ) 
Boyal roads shall have their beauty enhanced by 
having gardens at suitihle distances, Along the 
roids leading to vnrfour surrounding villages, 
wells and tacks should he dug. Atmogements 
should be made to have police stations locsted at 
regular intervals along the roads and to mark the 
tracks by avenues of trees. 

217. In the city special buildiogs ought to be 
erected for purposes of impirting ediieaUon, eveiy 
such srhool having a boarding house for etudents 
to reside and read. 

221. The four gatew.ijs sbotild bg guarded 
day and night by well armed men. 

Remarks — These shlokss gire u* a glimpee into 
the then state of society. This architecture eym* 
bolUes the rule of might. The history of thoae 
times waa a history of strife, struggle, attack and 
defence. A great object was served when a casUe 


was constructed in such a way as to commaild a 
navigable river. These watery high-iva)Benabl€d 
the lluler to impose tolls which was a source of in* 
come. The liver emptying its waters in an ocean 
would make tho city almost be a seaport. Even 
in our own times, the attempts to make I’an's a' 
seaport are notewoithy. For a fortiCcation a 
commanding position was to be selected am! when 
A building was constructed on a low ground, the 
control of the neighbouring hill was necessarily 
obtained. The rectangular form of the boundary 
iral) was not very convenient as the anglesof such 
rectangles became the most vutoerable points and 
to Avoid this JilSeulty, the author recommends a 
circular form. Within this boundary wall large' 
areas of lends were enclosed where extensive 
buildings if built, could serve es barracks for sol* 
diere. Utilitarian considerations dictated the 
necessity of a ditch. Cities inAncient India were 
solely built for purposes of defence, but the impor* 
taoce given to school buildings rouses our curio* 
sity If tho king were a mere military leader, 
whose only duty was to wage warsfn self-deferfee,"' 
what necessity was there for the author ' of tbfs' 
book to suggest that the king should construct 
school houses also in his city I We should nbt bo' 
deludei) by tho notion that thesa were mere mili- 
tary schools. In some other sblokas it has also 
been pointed out that the instructions imparted 
in such schools should be conducive to the harmo- 
nious development of bodily and mental faculties of 
ilruAntneAonVs reading in them. The fact of the 
matter is that even in those days, to provide faci- 
lities for imparting liberal and free education was 
the paramount duty of the king. 

THE PALACE 

218. There should be a big central hall in^ the 
palace where the court of justice couM be held. 
Stables for horses and elephants should have stalls 
and other necpaaary equipments. Wells and tanks 
ehould be dug in which purity of water should be 
maintained and these should be supplied with 
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236-37. '.'1 raof of &ho«$e Rhoutd be tiled. 
Id the middle, it should be elevated bo that water 
may conveniently flow down. 

The roof should he high-pitched sr.d may aeaume 
the form of a flat terrace. 

238. The height of the walls should be 3 times 
greater than their breadth. The boundary wall 
should be guarded by soldiers and by placing can- 
cons atsuitable distances. 

240, The width of the ditch ahould at least 
be twice the thickness of the boundary wall. It 
should be full of water and be at some distance 
from the wall lest the constant flow of water may 
Dot affect its foundations. 

TAB eou-iT OF jvsrtict, 

343. Tbisshould have 3, 5 or 7 rooms. The 
width of the central room should be more than 
double the width of the adjoiniog room. The 
grociDd-floor of tbs central hall should be a little 
raised. The eidewa; rooms may have two upper 
stories and the roof may be either terraced or 
tiled. The central hall should have only one 
storey. It should have four gateways and be 
provided with 

(1) “Panfcbaa’'— an arraagemeat to set (be air 

in uoUoD— (VaTl-FssBasa-TaNTRa.) 

(2) “Clocks"— an iottrament to measure tiine— 

(SiLa-raiBUODAKt-TiiiTaA ) 

250. An assembly presided over by the Frime- 
Ministershould framn laws, 

251. Buildings for the Prime-Minister and 
the Commander-in-chief should be separate and 
be at a distance of at least 100 yardsaway from 
the king's palace. 

254. Arrange the houses or quarters in the 
following order. 

(1) Ricb men. 

(2) Common-people. 

(3) Onl OiBcers. 

(i) Commander-in>chiet. 

(5) Commsndiog officer of tub-diTisloDS. 

(6) Cavalry. 

(7) Elephant Stablea. 

(3) Csoaons and Slibtaiy barracks. 


(9) King’s Body-Ouards. 

(10) Artiata and Carpealera and Bculptora. . 

BOTAl. BOADS. 

260-63. Royal roada should proceed from all 
sides of tfaa pslace. The breadth of the Royal road 
ahouldbeat least 15 yards and that of other 
ordinary roada 10 yards while that of the streets 
not less than 5 yards. The roads where shops 
are located should necessarily bo broader. The 
foot-path which is meant oily for pedestrians 
ehoutd not be less than 3 yards broad. 

264. In capital cities there should be as few 
Unes or narrow streets as possible. . 

266. In towns, roada should have just enough 
convex sujfsces to allow (he water to floir down 
smoothly. They should be nf the nature of the 
tortoise shell. (KooBMi-rBiSBTA-MiBaaa-BnCHi.] 

267. All the bouses should face the Royal 
roads. Lauss and dust bins should bs on tbs 
hack side of houses. 

268. The houses on both sides of the roads 
should ho in parjllelrows. Every year the roade 
must bs macadamized. To prevent the dust 
nuisance and tbs formation of mud and to keep 
the surface Arm, cAunom and some hard substance 
should be used. Snoaa-SaiRKAiu is the term 
used by the suthor. 

In recent times, the rapid development of trade 
duo to the introduction of railway lines has 
revolutionized the methods of transports and has 
accentuated the need for more adequate facilities 
forcarrying merehsodiss from one part of the 
country to another. The pack.animals for trans- 
port and enormous caravans have been almost 
dwpensed with and in the near future, the intro- 
duction of motor traction shall render the probleio 
of road-msking much more difScuU. In the days 
of Shukracharys, the people had felt the dire 
need of broad and well-metalled roads and this need 
is only felt when an enormous volume of traffic 
passes on such toads which also form highways 
for commerce and servo us as an * 
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sdvancempnt in civilizAtijn which the people in 
those d^ys had made. 

REST-nOCSZS 


268. Rest houses for travellers sliould he cons 
tructed betneeu every ' two villages. The Superio 
tendents of these hooses should necessaTity be 

WboQ travelleis corns and reside in such booses, 
the Supeiintendent is required l<> obttin some 
information regaiJ'ng the iiew-ooueis which 
should be based upon the answer* given to the 
questions asked by him to those iKvcIhie I'K^n 
ious'qu'stioii* weie to be asked of Ihuiu not with 
a view to harass them uniieo< seartly but merely 
to miintiiin peace in the land, which would 
neoeesirily be distinbed if no check w-irv to be 
exeroisedover penple trevelliig to and fro. If 
the queetioni proposed by the authoc to be asked 
of such a* seek shelter in these rest houses end 
the snewora given by them, were to be recorded 
ID a register, the SupvKOtendent would be nquiied 
to have in bis passesaion a book, the contents of 
which we nets below Tho oOtcer in charge 
would then be requited to make entries in the 
Cjiumna marked ee the followii.g — 

" 1 ' 3 3 

The Name of the Ilis permanent Hie Family 
Traveller. Keeidenoe. coBsertioiie. 

4*6 
Ihe place wheel The object of Ins Hie eaete 
the traveller travel 
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If tbe rew-comer happens to carry arm*, be 
should be disarmed during Ihe nigbls and the 
weapons should be retained by the officer He 
should count the number of occupants and eioea 
tbe gateways. These strangers should be weil* 
guarded by tbe FoIice.SDd if, in the npinion of the 


Supeiinlending Officer, they should be considered 
as men of suspicious character, tlieir movements 
should be eloesly watched. Next mornirg their 
arma, if any, should be returned and they sLoul.i 
bo allowed to proceed on their journey without 
any tiodianee. The village headman is in duty 
bound to look after thoir comforts and they should 
never be molested unnecessarily. Tbeio should 
be no leasing, harassing end uncalled-for ques 
tions Tbe officer's duty is only to miintain 
peace in the land and sincerealtempts should be 
made to achieve that end In maintaining the 
peace of tbe country as a whole, no atteiopts 
should be mads to disturb individual harmony and 
make Uavelliog, without which no education in 
aoy age can bestid to be complete, a suisidcs It 
IS not the iDtcotuin of tbs siitbor to diacouisgs 
travellieg by placing so many rvelnctions in tbs 
way of traveller* Op tbo other band, ths vorj' 
faei that rest-bouaer ware constructed at regular 
dietances go*s to show that Cravelliog was aiieoui- 
aged by ths Rulers 

With tbv plane of pajaees aad eourt* of justices 
laid down in Sukr.t niti, it la highly inisroating 
and instructive to compare the plan of fiatetliea 
I Ipia winch was orcctod by Trsjcn in 115 A. D. 
There w«a in it a great rantral hall, SCO by 180 
feet, consisting of a wide central nave flanked by 
double males with lower roufs At one end there 
was a eemi circular apia round which there waa a 
raised dais for JfsgiBtrates The roof of the 
DuKilica had the nave portion considerably higher 
than that over tbe aisles. It wu generally open 
and the attUs aloi e were roufed • 

(cf 236 and 218 slilokas above). 

Persian splendour and luxury culminated in 
the great capital at Fereepolis or Talti Jamfhj'i 
The great hall of Xerxes at PersepohsLad an area 
350 by 300 fae‘, and it wos one of the most 
extensive and imposirg buildings that were tier 
constructed in Persia. 
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• Ag'iin, the dome&tic «rchttecture in Rome also 
resecibled in miny respects the Jameslicarchitec* 
furs in Ancient Indie. ‘ 

“III the House of Pusa at Pompeii, many of 
thoroortisof houses facing theatreet were need 
as shops. The front door opened dirocily From 
the street into a sroaU lobby vrhicli led to the 
Atrium — acourtjard roofed over round the aidea 
but open to the sky in the centre Under the 
ientral opening was a tank the eo»y»I«rinHi 
Three rooms at the end of the court, thetoWinum 
and the Aire were used for storing tlie family 
archierex. By tlie side of apartments, a 

way led to the more private portion of the house 
Heie w« find a larger court, uncovered »« the 
centre— the perieatyUum — tlie roof of which was 
supported in the hoii>e of the wealth) by rows of 
marble columns. There was the dining room — 
rn'w’inwm— and the other roome were grouped 
rciind the peristjle white the hitcery, kitchen 
and oSees compieted the establUIiment.” 

(cF. 218 and other shlokas above) 

The description oF the paUce at .tt/oihya as 
given in the Rsmayana, is almost similar to the 
'deecripticn of an ideal capital city as described 
by Sukracharya. Tbe following points are note- 
worthy: 

1. The great country of Kosala was on the 
bank* of the river Sarayn 

2. It was happy and prosperous and abounded 
in cittle, gnin and we'illh. 

S. Tbegreatand inignificient city of Ayodh)a 
w.ss 12 yojauat in length, its thoroogh- 
fsres were bread and principal gates Fargo 
and lofty. 

4. It was surrounded by a deep unassailable 

5, The numerous body of nrchera guarded 

tho city and 

0 There were ae=etnbly-hBll«, gsi Jens and aim- 
houses. 
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The temple built at Thebes by .the Great 
Raiueses also presentsa niodet plan and the des- 
cription brings out strikingly some points of 
rea^hlance as the following : — 

(1) The doorway gave access to a great fore- 
court flank-d by colonnades. 

(2) The fore.court and the inner court were 
open to the sky. 

(3) There was the hjpo-st>le hall. 

(4) Tlie central portion of the roof was liiglier 
(him that of the sides, an atrongerocrit 
winch allowed light to be admitted through 
stone panels which were perforated. 

As a means of defence, the proximity of a liill 
or a mountsin ton city wis a necessity. F<cm 
a» iitilit imn point of view, the nearness »f n forest ' 
also is insisted upon inasmuch as it is a supplier 
of wood an.l furnisher of fodder and leaves for 
manure atiH as it K»rved the pin pose of a hunt- 
ing ground fur the ruler. But abave all, in a 
cou.itry where evBiyihing including aichitecliire 
w clveely assocuted with Dhanna, the effett 
pro<luced on the mind of the king aa anobser- 
vet of nature should also be taken into account. 
When the king goes to court the evenirg or 
morning bieezes and when he sees a piition of 
a hill, river or a landscape, he is stniik with 
infinite variety and incessant motion in nature. 
The bubbling waters below, the rutting clouds 
above, the restless leaves on the one sid» and the 
hum of myriads of iniecla on the other — all these 
prodatoied to the Ruler the provisional chamcivr 
of tho world and conveyed to him a moial lesson 
the eignifirance cf which was never lust sight of 
--“clouds empty ilieir waters for others, trees 
bear fruits for uthers, rivers do not flow forthcic 
owu benefit, so, ye Ruler I Live like the^e objects 
In Nature end work for the good of your subjects. 
In their pr>«peiity lies^your hsppine'S and in 
their gieatnesa lies joiu' glory.” 

In the fiindimentnl principles of the metrono- 
Iitsn architeeturo enunciated by Sukracharya,' 
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though there is little to be ebsolutel; CQjHeif or 
blindly to be imiteted, there is ,mu<h to interest 
sod instruct u». Of one thing we can be pretty 
certain that the Aryans were a more highly civi- 
lized race than wo consider tliem to be and these 
sblokas never appear to ua atleaat as the ‘umple 
strains of the ehepheria sunk in primeval igno- 
rance ' but on the other hand seem to us as tbe 
very (luintesseiice of tbe wisdom of tbe sneestore 
of tbe niodue, nay, of the Persians, Germans and 
Englishmen alike. The theory that the ancient 
Aryans were not proficient in the art of building 
substantial edifices with atones or bricks and that 
the forefathers of tbs Hindus learntthe art only 
from the Greek', baa been well nigb exploded by 
Dr. Rajendra LaU tlitra in bis well known book 
7n(fo<fryaii« Tol I. The Done or fomeor Ceitn- 
thlan InSuenci was hardly felt and even tbe 
Egyptian and Assyrian infiusnee was not very 
great at least on arohiteeture. 

Neither the resembUocs of the Indian arehitee- 
ture nor its similitude to the Egyptian one can 
iSliid u< any eonclueire proof tbst Ir.JMn areftt- 
teclute was novel ungioal. The position of the 
doetoc is unassailable when bs holds that whatever 
tbe origin or the ege of Indian architecture may 
be, looking to it as a whole, it appears to be per- 
fectly aelf-evolved, eelf -contained and Independent 
of all extrane >us ailtnixture and that it hae ite 
own peculiar rules and particular features — all 
bearing the impress of a style that has grown 
from within — % style which ezpiesses in itself 
what the people, for whom and by whom, it waa 
designed, thought, felt and meant and not wbat 
was supplied to them by aliens in colour, creed or 

Will our “ Hation-builders* whether reformers 
or revivalists evolve such a self-cootained and 
indigenous architecture and erect the nabonal 
edifice aiming at its stability, strength and ayro- 
metry or will they rsmain s«ti«fied by merely 
stigmatising ua aa tho«e who indulge ii> prurient 
fancy and extol and eiaggerate everything ancientf 


EMIGRATION FROM INOIA 

dCUISISTSATlON OF COSTEICT LABOR. 

Bv 

Mb. SBRIUHAR V. CETEAR, UjI. 

(Coroetl Unirersity, Ithaca. N.Y, U 8.A ) 

HE ill-treatment accorded to Indian emi- 
grants in the British colonies has been 
a subject of much discussion. This article 
attempts to present facta regarding the admin- 
istration of contract labor with a view of enabl- 
ing tbs readers to ascertain the administrative 
peciiliariuea of Ihe system, which give ground 
for the ill treatment they hear act much of. 
While considering this quc'tion, the laws and 
praeticea both in Indit, and lo the colonies 
deserveconsiJeration While ti«r.ting the methods 
of tbe colonies, I have to a certain extent confined 
nyeelf to tbe examination of the admir.lstratloD of 
contract labor in Trinidad and British Oultna ; 
etiH what I am saying of these two eulonies eno be 
said in a large meaaure of all the British eofoniea. 
Tbe prineiplaa of administration are tha mma 
though there are difierencea in some miour details. 

^alndian Government has Grit of all defined 
tbecountries where the emigration of eontrect la- 
boorere is lawful Herein they have included alt the 
Britisb cotoniea, tbe French colonies and also those 
of the Netherlands. It enj of theee colonies wish to 
secure Indian immigranta, they send out egents to 
India. Intiar. law requires that these agents 
should be paid fixed salaries by the colonies aod 
that their satariea should in no case depsnd On the 
number of persons they induce to emigrate, . 
These agents have to do business through 
pefsons who are ealle.! “ recruiters” 

Emigration of contract Ubourers is leg^l only 
through the poru of Bombay, Uadras.snd O Iciitta 
In Iheee ports there are Pmtectoraof emynnU 
and Medical invpoctom, appainte<l by the local 
goreniinects. The Protectoi is supposed to prutect 
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all the emigrants, and aid them with advice. Hft 
fa expected to see that the regulations of the 
Indian emigration Act have been complied with. 
When an emigrant returns from the colony, the 
Protector fa supposed to inquire into the treatment 
the emigrant received either during hfa voyago 
or in the colony and to report the information to 
the local government. 

The recruiters who work for the emigration 
agent are required to have a licence from the 
protector of emigrants, with a specification of the 
area within which the former are permitted to 
recruit. 'Unless such a licence has been received, 
to enter into a contract with a person binding him 
to emigrate is forbidden. The Protector of 
Emigrantsis required to inquire into the character 
of the recruiter and may deny him the licenco at 
his own discretion. The recruiters have to 
show the licence to the police ofiicers or to the 
Blsglstrate when called for. The recruiter fa 
supplied by the emigration agent with a statement 
of the terms of agreement he fa authorized to offer. 
The fair requires that the statement should be both 
in Eoglisb and in the vernacular of the locality 
where be fa licenced to i-ecruit and ehould be 
shown to the offcere of Police or Justice when 
they demand it. The recruiter fa required to give a 
true copy of the statemont to the person whom he 
invites to emigrate. He is algo required to 
provide for a proper accommodation for the 
emigrants ns he may collect them for registration 
or for removal to the port. At the ports of cm* 
barkatioD, there are emigration depots trhirh are 
inspected by the Bledical officers of the Govern- 
ment. When the emigrants are registered they 
are brought to these emigration depute and thw 
arrival is reported to the Bledical officer so that 
he may go there for inspection. 

The emigrants can refuse to emigrate even at 
the last moment, and cannot be compelled to 
foujTrato, though they can bo sued for dataages 


incurred on account of their previous agreement. 
The vessels which cirry the emigrants require a 
special licence. Lwv requires that every emigrant 
should hara at least seventy-two ciibio feet of 
space, that there should be a separate place fitted 
np for the hospital and that there should be 
arrangements for the separation of women. Unless 
these regaUtiins are complied with no licence fa 
granted. The v"ssefs are required to keep provi- 
sions for all passengers. The vessel must carry 
with her a properly qualified surgeon. The 
emigration agent is suppa^ed to give every facility 
to the Protector of Emigrants in the performance 
of his duties. 

Let us nowi-onsider the hws and the practices on 
theother side; that i<, of the colonies whiebinvite 
these emigrants. The chief officer of the Immi* 
gration department fa styled in Dritfah Quiana 
the Immigration Agent-General. Some colonies 
like Trinidad choose a more pretentious name 
“The Protector of Immigrants.” This officer is 
appointed by tbe English Sovereign and is res- 
ponsible to the Ooveroor of the colony for the 
proper execution of tbe Immigration ordinances. 
Ho fa also Secretary to the Governor in matters 
concerning immigration. He has a right to go 
to any plantation at any time to inspect the condi- 
tion of immigrant*, with regard to their dwell- 
ings, and hospital accomodation. He may inquire 
into any ccmpleint which the employer may have 
against the immigrant or the immigrant may have 
against the employer or anybody else. He may 
lay the complaint before the magistrate in behalf 
of the immigrante and may even .ipps'al from the 
decnioa of the court in behalf of the immigrant 
if he thinks that the latter is not done justice 
to. He fa assisted by Senior and Junior Imm- 
gration Agents who are appointed by the Governor. 
There aro Jledical officers connected with the 
department who have the nVht of ‘ 
plantation. 
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Id order to indur-i the imuigrents t» com* 
over to the colony end to p»y their jwssago both 
w»y» there U »n Immigretion Fund, ai»Mged 
by the Receirer-Generel This fund ia made up 
of various items the chief of them being Indenture 
Fees and Acreage Taxes. The Indenture Fee le 
paid by the employer who wiahea to hare Immi- 
grenta to work for him. The emplojer bee to 
state the number cf immigrants he wants, 
deeignaliog also their nstionality. The immi- 
gration officer has the power to determine how 
far these re<|uesU shniU be complied with If 
he has doubts as to the character of the eraployera 
he may even refuse their application 

When a ihip arrives to the port tbs Chief 
Immigralinn Officer aioisteil by the Me.1iral 

InspecUriscerUinswhethsrlhepronstons ti the 

law hate been complied with Ue makes a report on 
the mallor te the Oorernor In case there le 
any »irW immlgraBt on lioard he i» at once 
transferred to the general hosplu! Erery immi 
grant arriving In the colony is to he protided 
with food an! lo.lgii>g ia the Immigratie.. depot 
at the expense of the Covernmert. until he i« 
allofe.! and dclieertd to the employer 

When the immigrsnU are allotted, the appll- 
rations of the hrsJe of the vanotie departmenU of 
the public service are cansidere.! firs’ Those of 
private empl’jers like owners of planUtion are 
fonsi lered nett, and when their applicatioiie are 
rcmpIie-1 wilh. applications 7or donieetsc ser- 
vants are considercl. This order is fwtiowed 
unless the em'grsi.t himself eipressre b>s rhoire 
otherwise In making these atlctments husbands 
are not to be sepsralsl from their wives or children 
from their pirents Ai fsr at pwsihle frimds or 
nelghtours at horns nr persona reminir from lbs 
asme vilUpe are not to I* svparsicd 

Ary (' ntraci ma^te in the rountij «f the 
immitrsnlia v»t>l m the mb.nies, Ihougli some 
rcHniee I are rosie a rule that no eonlreil enlersi 


into in India shall be valid unices the permission 
of Ilia Msjeety's Government is previously taken. 
The nsaal term of indenture is five years. A 
minor immigrant is not to be indentured to an 
employe) unlews tha employer has msde a provision 
for the educaticn of the minor in reading, writing 
and elementary arithmetic. 

The medical department of the Government U 
euppcksed to look after the dwellings of the immi- 
grants, their rations and their hospitals The 
employeni who neglect to send to huspitsi the 
ifideDtared immigrants are subject tn fines. The 
Imoiigretioii ordinance provides rule* for the 
payment of wagM, end aesigrmentof work Ko 
immigrant ran l-e compellcil to work for mere 
than forty-two hour* fu e week. 

The loiBiigraiion Agent baa to Veep ■ register 
of the tnarriagee end divorces of the immigrant* 
and the law provide* a number of rulw le guide 
the seme 

The enumeration of these provisions should 
have made it sulTirisntly clear tint in Ihe wsyof 
making proper iuIm for the c>iitr<'l of the lilua- 
tion, very little more ia to be d< «irrd The coleniwi 
have msde decent Uwa to give Indian (mmigrinta 
justice and fair tiralment, Il->«sc»r, that Indian 
immigrants I'rcrive noloriuusly h* t trastmrut ia 
•moslhlng which woui t not ha daiual by any 
fair miii.led parson. What then is tha aicivt 
of tins ( 

One naasi not g> too fat t-i **ak tlis aoluti m of 
theapparant inconai.taiiry, Th* Uwe aragwl 
enough hiat tha quratiim ia wliethrr ihsy srs 
pfoprvly put inti efr«et Saainingly gvit Uwa 
jmpropaily csma.1 cut nlt»n di mor* miscl.irf 
than ibiMs wl.K-h are h-x.nlly ■ii.jist. They 
mska tha tsxk of rafmm mnra difficult, tni 
dintant Wa ought ta in>|nira whviher the Inini- 
gralton Agent Genanil nr Its IVola.'U'r of the 
immigneta ia (aslly a pi'Otx-lor. L'ssfulliass aM^I 
fMindaaat of Ihe entire system dspsmU •■’Jotart 
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00 tho vitlo. o! this offi«r. H this offioor ■» 
really a friend of tho Indian immigrant na ho 
ought to bo aceordiog to theory, a groat 
deal of tho Buffering would no doubt he alienated. 
This fact ia well recogoited by those who by 

knowledge and eipotienee are fit to give opinion 

on the oubject. Mr. Hai-old II, amilb, tho 
Editor of Tropu^l Lift, London, has mor. than 
once insisted on this vital point in hia monthly. 
Very often tho Protector of Itomigcanla has an 

eiaggeraled idea of his personal importanco and 

has'very little aympathy with the low class Indian 
laboror ho come, in contact with. Ho feel, much 

otmnger sympathy lor tho estate managers who 

are very often hia pereonal friends and, if not 
friendi, more or less hia equals by wealth, social 
standing and similarity in race and religion. 


What nan tho Government of India do in 
this matter I Since tho early forties the Oovem. 
meat of India has criticized the treatment of tho 

Indians in the colonies in their despatches to 
the Homo Oevernment. But this criticism waa of 
lllllo avail. It only led to soma mutual unpleasant 
language CO tho part clone govoremeot regard, 
ing tho other in their despatches they sent home. A 
great deal can yet be done to alleviate the suffering 
and to make the emigration pleasant and popular, 
ffho Protector of Immigrants in the colonieo is 
always an Englishman, and so aro his immediate 
mniatanu, H the Indian aovernment confcr, 
with the Government of the colonies with a view 
to appoint some nativeo cl India of ability and 
character in tho Immigration department of the 
colonies to positions of reeponoibility and should it 

succeed in inducing tho cclonieato dose, I think it 

would lead to good results. It shcold alwi try to 
have some of tho magistraelee in tho coluniee 
- lined by people of Indian eatraction to act aa_ 
tribune, for Plebi.n Indians, It is notptmnU. 
that East Indian, worthy of these^dScai ran he 
found in the colonies, but men with proper 


knowledge and ability can bo sent for from India. 
If the Government of India ia to recommend these 
men, it wouli certainly lead to better understand- 
ing between the Governments and would lead 
to the solution of the difficulties to a great extent. 

The policy of the Governments of the colonies 
with regurd to the moral condition of the immi' 
grants is not beyond reproach. For Asiatic 
indentured immigrants there aro special laws 
governing illicit intercourse between the sexes 
and here tho ideas of morality appear to he sub- 
ordinated to the economic motives. Take British 
Guiana for example. Here the law requires that 
the punishment to the indentured immigrants for 
the offence of cohabiting with an immigrant 
woman with threats of murder oi Injury, should 
oot exceed one month’s imprisonment with or 
without bard labor. Again, for enticing sway the 
wife of another the immigrant should not be fined 
more than twenty-four dollars. (Oidinancs 
No ISofyear 1891 seel67— 160). The labor 
which the Immigrant gives to the colony is fixed 
sod the Government of the colony does not wish 
that ite amount should be diminisbed by the 

crimes of the immigrants. 

loasmuch as these laborers return to India 
and become again members of Indian society it is 
the duty of the Indian Government to see that 
the coloniea do not corrupt the morals of the 
emigrants by loose and pernicious legislation 
and it is greatly ^o be desired ,tbat the Indian 
Government would consider this matter. 
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REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUIIDNS 
In England and In India. 

DV ■ 

Mr. KliBHOLAL T. SllAtl, B. A. 

Tlie Indian Btud«nt of rngtmh liiilory ia filltd 
with % proiound adoiiratiOD, not entirely un(Dii«d 
with e certain reoeo of undefined envy, he 
reads of the struggle*, (he vieiasitudes end the fioel 
victory of tbs representative institutions to 
land. In hU Bind the Eogheh Pailiament la 
iodissoluhly connected with the ideas and imagta 
of Cbatbim tfiundenog egainst Fox tod Murray 
and intiisidatiDg Newcastle, of I’ltl defying the 
trenchant invectives of I'ox and North and eiie- 
taiaiog the eloquent criticiims of Uuike, of Peel 
oncouoteriog Canning sod Gladstone Disraeli, of 
Oobden and Bright and rariietl decUionng egainst 
heavy tezatiou and bad representation and dis- 
graceful naUdministrallon of the sister kingdom 
But when, with this idea lo his mind— au idea 
bordering upon profound reverenco— b« comes to 
gee for himself at close quarters the arena wliero 
the heroes of Britsia fought much birder strug- 
gles in peace tbau tbo maddest adventure of tbs 
most quixotic champion ot tbe medieval period, 
when he begins to perceire the hidden epriogeof 
this mighty machine, it cannot be denied that he 
experiences a sense of sad disappointment After 

once attending m the Stringers’ Gallery dunog a 
parlimentary debate in tbe {louse of Commons, 
the Indian gentleman, if he has already attended 
the sittings ot hia own linperiatorProvipcialliegM- 
Utive Councils, cionot help thinking tbit biscon- 
cluBions with regard to the comparative ments of 
tbe two legiaUtures, it it be permitted to dignify 
our Councils, with that august name — were too 
hasty and exaggerated, it not entirely unfoanded. 
For to his mind, the Indian Ugielalureeico at its 
most impoitint Htting for passing tlie budget, has 
been a mere farce, a feeble and almost diegrseetul 
imitation of the Imperial legislature, a counteifrit 


legUlative chamber where the ineaiures of the 
Government areiovarlihly a foregone conefusioa, 
where irresponsible demsgogues, bidding for popa- 
kr notoriety, launch recklosa criticisms without 
the sobering fear of ever bciog called upon to maks 
good their criticisms, where tbe official members 
keep up a smiJe of contempt or lodulgerco as they 
see a bittor adversary running full tilt against the 
wiodmillof their measures, or n timid supporter 
re eclioiuglike a psrrot Chs irgumeotsof bis pat- 
rons, speaking in vague generalisations, without 
facts, without conCdecci., without judgment; while, 
on tbe other band, tbe idea of tbe Imperial Parlia- 
ment has been associated in hU mind with powers 
wboee very vostoesa staggers the deniaeo of s 
deepoliccountry. Comparing tbe twoio their ae« 
tual working, however, id a view of aobiamed 
t-nticiam, be fioda that, if be ciDOOt ebaege hit 
opioioo with regard to bis owd legislature, he 
must perforce modify bis conception of the powers 
of the individue) xermbere of PerfiascDt, 

The reasons wbich induce this modifioation are 
not apparent os tbe surface ; they seed some Je< 
Sight low the woiking of tbs parlumeotary 
machioery of to-day. When such an insight is ob- 
teioeJ, theeiudeat uaderatands why coeipiaints 
are beard on alt Sides against the Government of 
the day, wbichever party happens to be in power. 

Ji IS alleged — and, it would seem to an unprejudic- 
ed observer, with very good reason— that tbs 
Goverament absorbs more and more the time of 
the Mouse, and that tbe private member, practi- 
callydepnved of all his legislative initiative, is rele- 
gated to gi eater and greaterobscurity and iiieigni- 
fiesDCs till It may fairly be doubted whether the 
will of the people is at all effectively attended to. 
For the strict party orginisition and discipline 
^pievantaaiiy mdopeiideot member from rebelling 
against the paity iluef, who, if he lem office, bolds 
tbe most foimidabis wea]>on of a tbreatof diseolu- 
tioa ID bis band which will be mercilessly used if 
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defection or dpsertion crippled tha party and 
froitrated its prograrome. And we may presume 
that despite their professions of attachment to 
their constituency, members of Parlumentare not 
at all eager to hare frequent meetings with their 
electors, and more so if they are deprived of all 
party support. In effect, therefore, the private 
member— and the phrase embraces all those who 
do not hold ofilce at the moment — is no better thau 
an automatic machine lor registering the decreee 
of the leader inside the House; and a sort of an 
animated gramophone to repeat the burden of his 
song outside. So much so that, by a strange per- 
version of facts, the extremists of the Opposition 
-^-whatever denomination they are known by — do 
sot scruple to assert that at present tlie represent- 
ation is the worst since 1832. The advocates of 
the patty leaders have publicly admitted the in- 
creasing disabilities— there la no other term more 
expressive of the fact— of the private member; 
hut they contend ,that he etill performs tbo meet 
important functions of expoundingtbe policy of the 
leaders to his constituents and of keeping the 
leaders informed of tbechanging attitude of tbe 
electorate. Even it we accept this explanation it is 
but an imperfect mitigation of sn admitted and 
existing evil, As a matter of fact, no euch ‘import* 
ant ' functions are discharged by the rank and Gle 
not because they are incapable or unwilling to per- 
form their duty, but because even in this case 
they are deprived of all opportunities. The increas- 
ing activity of the leaders ahserbs the atteoti.on 
id Vne wVtAe ctroiAry Vn them, wln\etheirlollowers 
in Parliament are returned because they are the 
pledged supporters of the few favourites of the 
• nation. Nothing appears more conspicuous in 
ageneral election to an observer than the way in 
which Minis^rs and ex-Ministers Qy round the 
country from one end to another in one ceaseless 
whirl of battle, explaining their policy, animating, 
exbcrtiog, inducing, their followers, supportera or 


waverers and denouncing the policy— and not in- 
frequently the persoDality of their opponents. And 
ejen during the Session hardly a day passes with- 
out a speech of some Minister on the question of 
the day. The scientific observer of these institu- 
tions, if be desires to search for the first cause can- 
not bat feel that even the decisions of the electo- 
rate are formed much less by the force of logic 
than by the strength of party feeling. 'Without 
impeachiog the famous intuitive political sagacity 
of the Anglo-Saxon race — at least we are led to be- 
lieve in It by our professors of English History— 
ne musteay that tbs public follows the promioent 
leaders more like dogs or other pet animals follow- 
ing the signs of their masters, than like intelligent 
and rational beiogs who cantbink and act for them- 
selves. For what can such a glaring instance of 
popular credulity as the rejection of a proposal for 
a referendum prove if not this fact ? It had been 
for a long time the dream of a1I true social de- 
mocratSjand was, of course, anathematised by true 
Tones. But when it wsb known that the proposal 
was embodied in his programme by the leader of 
tbs Cooservstires it was distrusted sod rejected 
by all true Liberals and Radicals and even Socia- 
lists. Whyfwby, because it was held out by a 
man who was not sup^rased to believe in a Oovern- 
ment of the people by the people for the people, 
and that therefore there must be some stnis- 
ter motive underlying this obvious "Dodge.” The 
all-pervading influence of the party spirit is so great 
that it will not be far from the truth to assert 
Vbab SiB^and is to-4ay reaiiy governed 'by a small 
and compact band of very powerful and influential 
leaders of public opinion — I had almost said of 
political adventurers without casting the slightest 
imputation on the honor, integrity and patriotism 
of these men. And if there is an individual in 
this band whose towering personality represses 
all inaubcrdination amongst bis colleagues, and 
who can obtain and retain the esteem and confi- 
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cooperation and sympatJiy between the Go»ern- 
ment end their imeponsible, and occasionally 
truthful, critics. 

Paradoxical aa it may sound we must confe«s 
that we have no ministerial domination in our 
Oouncila in the sense in vhich such e phrase 
would be accepted in the House of Commons. 
Of course the Erecutiro is al!-powerfa), and ini- 
tiates and controls all legislation. Nor need they 
ever fear at least under the present constitution — 
a vote of censure or want of confidence But 
yet they do not, they cannot, tyrannise over a 
particular set of men, and hold their eristence in 
their hands, in the same way in which the leaders 
of the party iu power do in England. This ought 
to promote a greater independence amongst our 
Councillors, and we may aasert, that were extreme 
diligence not applied in the selection of that 
mediocre non oEBcial majority, »uch an indepen- 
dence would very apeedily be developed. Here 
comes In the radisial flaw of om Councils ; there 
is no real reprsjentotion of popular opinion, and 
eonaequently the state of affairs results as we see 
Vfe cannot slop our survey, brief end im- 
perfect as it is, of the worklsg of the Represeo- 
tative Institutions in the two countries, after 
looking only at the central legisUtures. Passing 
from the Parliament and the LegielativeOoancilo, 
to the Town Councils and County Councils of 
England or the ilunicipal Corporations of India 
we make some new discoveries. Though not en- 
tirely bereft of party apirit, the Town Connrils 
present a model of a Reprssentstive Institation,' 
efficient and democratic as any such InstitaUon 
could hope to be. Space would not permit us 
here even the briefest account of these modern 
descendants of the old Aryan village communitiee 
Suffice it to say that in their deliberations they 
exhibit all the good sense and keenness wbirb 
characterire the English people. At the same time 
greatest deference is ehown to popular will as 
***V^essed at elections, The same tribute may be 


unhesitatingly paid to their executive functions 
interspersed as these powers are among a medley 
of co-ordinate Buthoritiesofteii oonfiict(ngwith,and 
Boldom exelusiveof, each other. Logical accuracy 
will bar lly ever be found in the division of powers 
in any typical English institution. These remarks 
are applicable not only to the enlightened Coun* 
cils of cities like London, where' the successful 
experts in eveiy walk of life may be presumed to 
bo elected, but even in those remote districts cf 
Coal fields and Iron mino", where the Council 
Board is not infrequently adorned by actual oper- 
atives in the mine«, the same characteristic suc< 
cesa of independent, unfettered Representative 
loetiCutions in a narrower sphere is v/sible, 
Letus now iDspect the representatives of the 
English Town or County Councils in India — the 
Stunicipsl CorporatioDs. The pteeeoco of a large 
official element even in the foremost city Oorpo* 
rations would persuade a stranger to believe that 
these Corporations are not independent, nnd 
democratic; and this belief would tend to be 
etrengthened if the stranger glances at the voting 
qualifications for tho election of the City Fathere. 
In Bpileof theseapparest obstacles to the progress 
of tho democratic principle, we must admit, when 
we have narrowly examined thewoikirg of these 
bodies, that they have within them the principle 
of a strong vitality. In truth, the representative 
principle nowhere exhibits such marked eucceos 
in fndia— a country Supposed to be incapable of 
any self-government— as in these Town Councils. 
On their narrow stage they have acted their yiariii 
in a way which reflects undimmed lustre on the 
master who eonti oiled them, and on their uwn 
inherent capacity for self-government. Even in 
the more backward parts of our country theae 
institutions provide a school for learning the art 
of self-government which no amount of philosophic 
disquwUions in the College halls could eve’r have 
done. But in this connection itmay pertinently 
principl. 
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have progrbssed at a continuously accelerating 
rate had it not been hampered fay tvo almost 
insurmountable obstacles. In the first place the 
difficulty of acquiring a foreign language, so well 
BB to be able toespressall minute shades of senti- 
ment on an intricate question of publie welfare, 
stilt keeps back the best portion of the public in 
these country districts Great as this loss it 
is difficult to Bee bow we can get over it AH 
people cannot acquire a foreign language, hecanaa 
the requirements of the struggle for eziatenea 
makes it impoesible to devote greater time to tho 
acquisition of another language We can neither 
expect, much less compel, the officers in the dis- 
trict to learn the vernacular of their districts The 
expectation of regular promotionend tranference 
from one place to another destroys any desire, it 
such there be, to acquire the dialects of the dis- 
trltea they are ruling fer the time being The 
suggested complete autonomy to the people would 
eeau too premature, and certainly not prudent for 
tberulereor theruleJ. Wscan— we must— then, 
only trasl to Time to work ite silent but elTectire 
revolution in this ease. Another equally great 
difficulty is in the Inability, if not the unwilling- 
ness, of our people to adapt themselresto the new 
ideas of Municipal requirements, alwajschaoging 
in a progressive civilization with every new 
tdftnce in sciance. This is ooaegligible quantity; 
but we'may hope that here, too, Time's equaliriog 
in&uence will run to the rescue. While these 
obstacles exist, it cannot be denied that the adranre- 
ment of Ilepresentative Institutions in India 
will be greatly hindered. 

Brief and auperficial as this survey has been, 
it reveals some striking facts about ths working 
of the Representative Institutions in England and 
in India which may well furniebui with tnazimt 
tor our guidaneo in future. The eomplaiole about 
the working of the central Imperial Legislature 
are duo to a canse, which, though present to lb« 
minds of all, li Dot openly admitted. Tbe I’erlta- 


moot, in plain truth, has too much work — far 
more than it ean be legitimately be expected to 
get throngh with anything like a complete discus- 
tusa of the subjects. How much power the 
Farliamant has delegated to subordinate bodies 
for making byelaws will be evident to anyone 
who compares ths Statute Bock of the eighteenth 
century with tbotoftba oiaeteenth.Io the former, 
the Parliament never geems to have risen to the 
dignity of a general proposition. It viewed with 
extreme jealousy ail l,pgialative power that could 
compete with it lathe last century it confined 
Itself to enunciating general principles leaving tho 
particular departments tuch aa tho Local Govern- 
ment Board, or the Education Board, or even the 
Crown in Council — once tbeeimoP Perliamentacy 
distrust and jealouay-— to work out thsir own 
byelaws. We coey take but one inslsnce to prove 
theeltered steteof efi'sire In 1768, Lord Oba> 
tbau, by en Order in Council threw open the 
Eogliih port to foreign trade ; but foi this Act 
neither his dignity nor the memory of hia past 
eervicee could eave him from Parliamentory cen- 
eure, and an act of indemnily gave but a weak 
eanction to the exercise of Prerogative even by 
the Great Commoner. Exactly a hundred jnars 
later, another great Minister, failing to induce 
Ihe Perliament to abolish the system of purcha- 
aing loilitsry commissions, utilised tho obsotefe 
weapon of Prerogative and abolished the eyelem 
by an Order in Council in the teeth of Parlia- 
mentary opposition, without fesring any censure. 
But in spite of such a delegation, in epite of all 
night eiUinga Parliament can scarcely get through 
even the moat necessary seasionsl legislation. 
Means havs therefore to he devised to Orsurothe 
passage of the necessary bills within the uveMoary • 
time, end in their maturity these means suggest 
more than a mere metsphorieal affirity to the 
odious Quillotyne. Their action gives ci,l )iir to 
Ihoatatement that the most important bills 
fceqoeally passing (be Lower House withe- 
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most imporHiit cl»»u«e8 being louched. All this 
unmistftliably points to one issue : further devolu- 
tion of powers must ensue for sheer want of time 
to cope with all demands, if the P.irlinment docs 
not desire to reduce itself to being «n engine for 
ministerial despotism. 

It might seem that this great emphasis on the 
working of the Imperial Parlisment ha», at best, 
only a remote bearing upon the Indian Councils. 
On the contrary, thisexamination brings homo to 
us the truth that over centralization of powera in 
a single assembly proves ultimately injurious to 
itself. The proper sphere of central Lecidatures 
is the enunciation of general principles, and ulti- 
mate control of their working. Local piobleroa 
with their details had beat be left to local bodies, 
without the power, position or prestige «>f the 
central authority being irapiirod at all The suc- 
cess of loenl bodies to meet with their own wants 
Is evident even from the most superficial survey 
of their working. 

Another great evil of over centralizttion, more 
strikingly apparent in India than in Eoglar.d is 
that Reform is very slow, seldom epontanoou^, 
never ungrudging, wherever the permanent offi- 
cials control the Legislature Iniiured to routine 
work, the olTicial mind instinctively abhors any 
. change that would require a complete recasting of 
long formed habits. The head* of 'departroenta 
in India enjoy a permanence of tenure, which 
does, perhaps, procure a great efBeienoy In admiois- 


The problem before us in India with regard 
to these institutions is twofold. Though they 
are at present setreely out of their infancy— at 
least the great central Councils — it is highly un- 
desirable that extreme party spirit — which even- 
tually degenerates into a mere faction fight- 
should bo consciously promoted. On the other 
band, it seems a strange coincidence, if not a 
mysterious decree of Fate, that all English speak- 
ing nations, whether independent countries like 
the United States or dependent colonies, tend to 
produce two parties in the State. Our own Con- 
gress has shown, even while its deliberations are 
hardly worth the paper they sre printed upon, 
that if we are to acquire and assimilate English 
civilization, we must be prepared to accept Eng- 
land's legacy of the Government by party, It is, 
therefore, premature to congratulate India on her 
absence of party feeling. Under these elreum- 
stances let it be the conscious eodeavour of Indian 
eUtesoieo, irrespective of their race, to eliminate, 
as far as possible, the chances for irresponsible and 
reckless criticism of tho party in power. Tba 
sobering cares of office exert almost a miraculous 
influence in the transformation of ideas and eentf- 
ments ; and the mere possibihtv of ever being 
oiled upon to make goed their criticism*, more 
eflectively muzzles all pnlitical opposition than 
even the most rigorous of autocracy could ever 
hope to da. To ^his end — the conalusion seems 
irresistible — the highest executive offieea should 
not bo allowed to remain the unchallenged mono- 
pjly of one cK* 3 alone, thereby roncering that 
class indifferent to all wholesome and deserved 


tration, but which certainly b.inga, bars, and 
bolts the door against all timely reform. Ik 
would be an inestimable boon, if, by some mean*, 
our officials could be made to enter into the feel- 
ings of the people, to grasp each ri-ing want st 
its first appearance, and to meet it as soon end ns 
well as possible. For the present, however, this 
IS an ideal, destined, like all ideals, to remain for 
a long time a subject cf official success and 
popular desire. 


eiiticism. It is to be hoped that the next step in 
tho progress of Repiesentative Institutions in 


India will be in the direction of a further expan- 
sion of our Legislatures, making them more truly 
repre«entative of the people, allowing them a 
greater control of the Executive, and ioeroasinff 
the chances of thoie whose natural and acquired 
merits are seconded by the confidence of their 
fellow-countrymen, to be liable to discharge execu- 
tb, primipl„ 
imperil. 
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Indentured or Contract Labour. 

UY 

MANILALM DOCTOR u. * , ll. M , Ba^-ol Xaw 

“ Bxccpt yrlicn ha )• retllr at lim vtil'a «<kA. ntfatr oo 
account o( family diaieniiona, or perhtivi nbacoeo ol 
Bioani ot lirioK, bo will not go" — Lord SaodenoD. 

HE nbove brad line ia a misnomer Thoeya- 
tem o( labour designated by the eijireauon 
cannot be deacribod otlieririea tbau by 
calling it/onyH laUtur Men may c*)) •Into 
btaclc and bitter aweab but the aenEea cannot be 
deceived. The w-irJ eoaimei connotes liberty or 
choice and the word indenlure retera to the 
duplicate agreement iif two pereona to one and the 
aame thing— there must be a meeting of minda, 
lay the Juri’ts, to constitute n true centraet 
Now in the caao of our ignoiant villagera— men 
and women— hoye and gitU— do they poeseeatbe 
education, lutalligeora or er«D information to 

understand the terma of aorrice in foreign coud* 
tnea, granted that recruiters were truthful aod 
honee.ly atixiova to etplain the real condiliooa t 
it U liowerer offlrially admitted —and as every* 
one knowe oOlciala are not prepared to admit any- 
thiog until tlieir my tart device at cpoceelmeDt 
or evasion cannot atop the truth fre-m crying out 
—that Cha recruiteis »« » chisa are the wont off- 
ecourioga of our cities and tliat ** those who tell the 
most liea get the greatest number of coolies.” 

Thus, there i., and can be, tiom the nalnre of 
thines, no nirrtiiiy oj" mtndi between tho ignonot 
cilUgsre aod the rouiis rrcruitsii'. How |b»n 
can there be any conCracl or agreement between 
the Emigration Agents lu Calcutta or Madras and 
Ihocoolieal No — but it is said that the contract 
ie between the ignorant village boy or girl of the 
District ol Arrah, for- ersmple, amf the hi^Iy 
educated and wily pUiiter liwyer in a distant 
colonylihe Fiji orTrinidad whose legally equipped 
Qiind mrsts across thousands of miles of sea and 
land, the mind of our ignorant and Over cooSdent 


villagers, who are rreruited to work for the former, 
And oven then the coolies do not eontraet bi serve 
a certain estate or master until after they reach 
their destination So that, really apeakiof, thou 
sands of raw hoys and girls are induced, threatened, 
ovcraweil, kidnapped, abducted or forced to contract 
to work for the undefined and unknown planting 
communities in foreign countries, about whose his- 
tory, geography, climate, people, government and 
other conditions even our political leaders have DO 
informstloo at all. Tbs Frotector^f^of immigrants 
from ftfauritius told Lord Sanderson's Depart* 
mental Cammittse, uebluabfngly, (hat ho diarged 
diffsrent prices for diOerent eontraet Itbourera 
aecordiog to their age, beattb, etiength and site. 
It la a fatal ceiDcidence that the colony which 
has the honour of iovectiog this system of iDden* 
tured Indian lebour ahould, through the mouth 
of Its Protector," let the cat out of the bag" aod 
enable us to prove that the jyitsm si oothing but 
slavery, pure and simple, gilded u eontraet labour 
to ctti^y the forms of modern eivilisstioD, If 
contrad fo&cnir were eontraet lasnur in reality, as 
It la ID name, it could sever have bean so eheap 
and welcome to the eoloniats in lieu of slavery, in 
reality aod same, which was officially abolished. 
The majority of Bntuh Imperialiate andeapitalUts 
(who loro inrested their money in oolsoKi] iedus- 
nea) seaeo to swallow and aven conceal the evils 
and iminorality of sending thousands of men with 
a complement of 33 women for every hundred of 
these men to distant lands, where it is ronaidered 
juttice to send people to gaol for Kbsence from 
work, non completion of hard tiaka, refusal to be 
treated at the hospitals on plantations, insubor- 
dinata language, etc. For these real or supposed 
errmea the prUona of Mauritius treat 40 per cent, of 
their iomatee to frea board, residence and medical 
care, during the alack season (after crop time) 
when the planters do not really waot the men for 
work and can save themselvea the expense of tbeir 
ntainteoAOce by simply transferring then) to the 
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cftte of the Prisons Department. These men, aa a 
rale, are 50 acajojic that, as the Superi ntendent of 
Mauritius Prisons safs, they have to be given 
special food and medical care during the inorcer- 
ation. Mr. Bateson, an ex-Magistrate of Mauri- 
tius (nhoBO very appointment was resented by the 
elected representatives of the planters in the 
Governor’s councils and nho was made so uncom- 
fortable subsequently that he resigned his post in 
disgust) says ; the position ol indentured coolies 
when charged in the courts is hopeless— justice they 
get only by accident — they are deterred from 

giving evidence themselves and unable to 

procure evidence . . . . The coolie u absolutely 
defenceless. .. .. I WAS A MACHINE 
FOR SENDING MEN TO PRISON for the 
couvcnience of tbe employers," Again the same 
honest Englishman saj s " Their plight is equally 
unhappy when they bring achargefor assault Wit- 
nesses from the eetatee will not come forward "from 
fear," indeed it is practically lopossibU to subs- 
tantiate a charge against an employer— the hand 
of every man lx sgaiost the compUinant and 
lAe police art ^utie at corrupt ai tn India.” What 
stand can a poor nervous illiterate, ill-fed, ill-clad 
ill-treated and timid Indian make before tbe courta 
of a European colony, where the magietratoe and 
lawyers are as a rule cousins, nephews, brotbere 
or sons of planters and, therefore, incapable, being 
only human beings, of doing or obtaining justice 
to or for a homeless and defenceless elrangcr, wbo 
neither understands tbe language nor the proce- 
dure of tbe courts before which he may stand, 
charged or prefer a Complaint? But it is said 
there is the Protector of Indian laimigiants — 
their mayhap. It is seen from the evidence given 
before Lord Sanderson's Oommittee that real 
Protectors like Mr. Heslop Hill are an exception 
and that even this gentleman was quickly got 
rid of by the planters at enormous cost to the 
Government of the Straits Settlements. 

All “ Protectors ’’ may not be as bad as Com- 


mander Coombs of Trinidad, but they all as a class 
belong to tbe category of official parasites who do 
Just enough work for the planters and the labourers 
to keep the systemgoing, folloxviog tbe line of least 
resistance and tmotheriog the complaints of Indian 
labourers against tbeir employers by branding 
them*' frivolous" unless the grievance be too 
enormous or loud to be screened under official 
platitudes and cant. On this subject Lord Sander- 
son’s Gommictee are obliged to blame Protector (?) 
Trotter of Mauritius, but they use carefully tbe 
following guarded expression, only in tbeir official 
report “ Tbe Protector takes too narrowand formal 
a view of his powers and duties " in not refusing 
to supply coolies to estates against which there are 
frequent complaints, ill-treatment and so on. 
But tbe Prolector (?) of Mauritius hss a daughter 
married to one of the leading planters of the colony 
and has invested his fortune In tbe sugar industry, 
How can this Protector (?) be expected to do other- 
wise than shield the planting interest by even 
perjuring himself in their favour, if need be, when 
in extreme tied exceptional cases reconciliation, 
compromiev, threat.*, promises of better treat- 
ment, lighter work, increased rations, higher 
wages and tbe rrst of tbo armory of colonial tricks, 
fail to persuade a labourer or group of labourers 
to go back and resume work after loug-suffered 
brutality and oppiession on sugar estates ? 
Though this Protector was appointed after the 
Labour Commission of 18r4 and therefore expect- 
ed to execute and watch their scheme of reform? 
he bae allowed tbe OoTer/>aeBt </! Slmiritins 
(hitherto exploited by a certain clique of planters 
represented by Sir WiUiam Newton and Jf. Lechao 
notonly in the Legislative but in the Executire 
Counril of successive Governors) to get rid of extra 
colonial labour Msgistrales' and replace them by 
the relatives of local planters, without eren the 
iwoKift^fnot toKiy K/nciim) of the Goveroment 
of India, whom it was his duty to warn of this 
change. One can welJ usderstnad the situation of 
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tbinga in (lira coluo} by aenUUy picturing ta one* 
aeU a amall [aJinn but« of Uie artn of 700(«|tuir* 
EDiIea, where everyone Icnona aloioat every body 
eW, where groujxi of inQuoutial faiQilien euytply 
recruits for the revenue, juJicml enii edieiDie- 
trative pusta sod where from the very nature of 
tbicge, favouritiBm, nepotism, corruption, oflicial 
CO protection and tyranny are iiecesaarily grown for 
the mutual proQt of the mcmberauf in ohgirchy of 
race, creed and elm, who among thouiaelvea exploit 
the labour of a lubject race and share the neliea 
accruing from theeytteio. “ The whoIeCivil Sea vice 
of Mauritius ii rotten from tup to bottom "aaid 
Mr. D.Q. Oameroe, tbe then Cjlcnial Secretary, in 
1907, who waa on this account got rid of, oy the 
plentera of Mauritius, Hut this does not cooccro 
ue, except aa indicating what justice our lodent* 
ured Uboursrt can expect at tbe b.vndsuf oiegist- 
tete) end otbera, wbo eieeupposed to be placed there 
to lee justice done, One magistrate u knoiro to 
have perjured bioself by eaying that be pereonelly 
nplaisrd all tl-e cooditicos of •• jndeoture " to 
leboureri, including tbe one relatiog to tbe 
transfer oraeJo of labourers, from one employer 
to anotber. ffe magistrate ever takes tbe 
troubleof (nor has time to do morey meotvoD- 
ing more than the period of indenture and the 
tmouct of wages— many do not do lb>a cran 
and some do not aee tbe ficee of Uboorere, wbo 
sre supposed to iodentursand Sign tbiar rontiacts 
in their presence. False personitioo is not unknown 
to planters besides the ordinary tricks oL giving 
the men drinks, bikshie, ad v* Decs of money.promisea 
of land, «le. Inducements, tfareete, and persecutioo 
are Bsasonably used e few days before the expry 
. of tbe first indenture to get tbs loan t-* consent 
to a renewal of his contract The Uw says, no 
second contiact rinbo pas-sed whilst the first 
/e isMtoJewe Dot lie pi inters of Mauritius dodge 
round tbwprovision by teimiosting the first con- 
tract sfew daysor inonthe before its stipuleted 
period (which CHS be done by mutual consent) 


nod getting the m.in to reimienCtire, wbifst (be 
diechargs certificate of the Srei indenture is id 
preperation with the clerk of the Court or in (he 
handbag of the pUnUr himself or at any rate, 
under bis control. If tbe min consent* to renew 
his contract the discharge certificate istorn up 
In tbe presence of the msgistrate— but if be 
rrtusea, it is not handed over to him and tbe em- 
loyer insists that the unexpired period of the 
ongiual contracC must be served, if tbe man watts 
his discharge Hut when that pci iod has run out 
the man is put oiT, with various ezcusca, suih as 
hie bavingto makegood “ last dsys "or dsysof 
absence during tbe expired contract end thus tbe 
man ledetained from day to day indtGmCely, men- 
tallay and moratly tortured, given too bard tasks, 
ill-treated and coexed by turns, with a view to get 
bim u> continue to serve tbe eeiate oo tbe olJ 
coodmooN. The clerks ofCkiurls deelirg with eoiif- 
rac(a ero asa rule tbe proteges of plant! rs and help 
tbe latterio putting oIT their (ibourers under van* 
uus pretexts— and tbe magutrates connive at 
this, if not actually support the lojustits. Prosecu- 
tiooa under tbe labour laws for habitual idleness, 
disobeiliencs of orders, non completion of tiaks, in- 
subordination sic srs uadertskeo in order to ob- 
tain re indentures— such cases beug lisble to 
be vrilhdrawD uc tbe marry of tbe pl-intere — and 
even crimina] prosecutiona under the Faoal Code 
have eometimes the same object in view, Further 
those who own or poeseas land and cattle are 
thicatoned with boycott of eugsreane, stoppiog of , 
water and fodder supply, rights of way etc , which 
in BlaunCios are not independent of ne/gbbouriog 
employcia of labour, wbo use every means in their 
power to obtain eantract labour, iteceotly a good 
number of free Indians were recruited by false 
pretencenand fictitious promises to consent loleave 
tbeir homes and bicugbt down to Mauntiue with- 
out knowing where they realty were going, to sign 
conCmets of service on arrival in kfauritius, with 
tbe tieipof some one or other of ordinary tricks 
referred to above , 

We mast peremplonly srktba GovrrsiseDt cf 
India to .immediately abaliali not only the future 
emigration of In inm hoy a and girls under contracts 
of service but tbe slave system of indentures and 
re indentures the colonies disguised verbally as 
contract eernrs 
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The Presidenlial Campaign In America. 
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MR. 80DHINDRA BOSE. M. A., 

{I'tlloie of tht Slate University of Toiro.) 

Ca MERICA 13 again caught up in a whirl of 
politics. The Fresidential boouera have 
soiiucfed the pre-nomination Presidentuil 
.Crmpaign. The belligerent candidates with their 
aggressive lieutenants are rapidly advancing to 
cipture the nomination. The newspapers are 
filling their columns with excited accounts of 
quarrels, jealousies, and intrigues of these pohH* 
eiaua. The eituation ia daily growing intense. 
“Nothing but death," nnoouncea President Taft, 
a candidate to aucceed himself, “nothing but death 
can keep me out of tUo hgbt now." All this 
excitement and turmoil becomes peculurly aigoifi* 
cant when one calla to mind that such a political 
iigtiC ooeura on<M every four yean*, and that (bo 
actual election doea not take place till the second 
Monday of next January. The present writer 


gavel made of wood from all the forty-eight states 
in the Union. Then be proceeds to give what is 
known as the “koy-note address." In this set 
speech bo paints in gorgeous colors the doctrines 
of his party, boasts of its nchievoments and eulo* 
gises the adminUtratiuo of the President, if he 
happens to be in sympathy with him. The speech 
may create wild excitement. 

At the lost Republic convention, the mention 
of President Roosevelt's name by the Chair- 
man called forth a tempestuous cheering, which 
actually lasted for forty-eight minutes. Just as 
the Chairman bad said that “ Roosevelt was the 
bestabused and moat popular man in the United 
States,” (be fifteen thousani mm that packed the 
vast Coliseum begin to cheer, bowl and hip, bip, 
burrab. In a moment pindemonium was let loose. 
All the people were as though caught in a tornado 
of enthusiasm. Handkerchiefs, coats and hats 
sailed aloft Flags, pennants and parasols were 
fiiittered in sli directioDS, and the ebeenog tbaft 
bugethiong inaugurated was baffling, overwhelm- 
ing and thundering. 


baa been through two preeidentul elections and 
is now facing a third. The coming election, how- 
ever, proioises to eclipse all hie previous expe- 
riences. , 

The President of the United States is nominat- 
ed at a national conveutioa. The delegates to 
this convention aie elected either by caucus in 
conventioo or by primary convention. The con- 
vention U held in some large city about the mi-idle 
of June and continues (or four or five days. It 
>3 attended not only by tbe accredited delrgatee, 
but by a Urge number of spectators, incloding tbo 
Senators, Representatives, po]it;ciaBS, “mere" 
men and women. Of course the eight seers have 
no votes in the convention, but they number from 
fourteen to fifteen thousand ns against eight or 
nine hundred delegates. 

When the convention nsrembUs the CftaintMQ 
taps the table to call tbe meeting to order witn % 


After tbe Chairman has delivered his address, 
and several minor committees have reported, the 
committes on resolution presents the “ platform." 
Tbe planks of tbe platform represent the program- 
me of the party and indicate tho issues on which 
the coming election is to be secured. If the parly’s 
nominee is elected he is then supposed to carry 
out this programme during his administiatiou. 

The platform having been adopted, the next 


1 , ...» ..uiuinaiiOD of the 

candidates for the President and the Viee-Presi- 
dent. Tbe number of nominations for the Presi-' 
dent has been seldom Jess than five and scare 1 
.nor, tt-ntml™. Ib. r ' * 

d.cl,r.d ili.n b, J,„ 

mniSritj of Ih.nhole number rot, -oo °! 

.ho nominee, gel, tb. 
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among th« delegatea and awtp th«ir Totes. Tli« 
delegaioa, wbeo tb8j> rfabzo tbst there u a ai»al) 
hope of eltscting tbeir favourite candidate, ** emolce 
him out " ; then the; combine and ening tbuir 
70(88 to one they n'ish to support. Thfs meUnx) 
of DominalioD often unexpectedly veekens the 
strongest men and leads totbe success of an obscure 
but sbreivd politician. It is latercsting to no>« 
that while Oeneral Qarfield was notnioatedio )880 
on the thirty-sixth ballot, Fresideut Taft got the 
Domioation four years sgoon tb,e 6/st b<)lot 

Following the cominatio'i of T\tt there wae a 
wild demonstration in the convention An ear- 
picieiog cheering, tn iionor of the P^rsideDtial 
candidate, continued aobrolteu for twenty five 
mtnutea. The band played and the ciowd yelled. 
It wasa thunderous oojse. Soso nf ibe delegates 
mounted their chairs and waved Isft digs as they 
shouted Tociferoutly. Others raised huge Star 
Spangled baoners and paraded up and down the 
aishs. Men agaio and egtin cried “S'dowo,” 
“ S’ down," "S'down"; but no body ever eat down. 
Tbeit voices were diowaed as if to the roar of 
tne Niagara. 

1 bave alluded thus far only to the Republican 
party. There are, of course, other parties, but tbe 
Democratic paity is the next in importance and 
strength to the Bepublican. Tbe doctrines of tbe 
Democratic party are in many reepects the oppo- 
site of tbe Republican. Tbe Democrats believe in 
more ibdividusl freedom and less ceotralieed 
Government Although tbe Democratic party 
counts many able men in its ranks, since 1860, it 
has been broken into so many iirecjncilsbfo lae- 
tiODS that it has, with two solitary exceptions, 
'utterly faded to command the confidence ef tbe 
country. Tbe Republican party, on the other band, 
advocates a strong national Government. It seeks 
to protect American labor and industry against 
foreign rompetitioii by high tariff Tbe Bepublt- 
caos have been ill control of the Government ever 
eincethe Civil Wer under President Lincoln, with 


tbe exception of two CleveUad administrations. 

All the djITereiit parties — sod there were eight 
of them last time— bold their national conventione 
and nominate 'beir presidential candidates; but 
tbe work of ejecting a President is not aocoW' 
pliebed with mere party nominations. Indeed, it 
can hardly be said to have begun. For the mem- 
bens of a party, much less those who bars no party 
affiliation, are bound to vote for a party. Hence 
the voters have to be educated ” to accept the 
viewa of Mie party managers. This sets to work 
a country wide political machinery. The national 
convention, right after tbe presidential nominatioDi 
appointsa national committee to carry on a cam- 
paign for tbe election of its randidatc. Tbe com- 
mittee le mad* op of one member from each etate. 
It }» largely responsibJa for the conduct of ihe 
campaign. It prepares oampsign literature for the 
voters, erode campsigo cewe to the preu, euigot 
sp»akere and raises money. 

There am three chief eommilteee besidei the 
national coamittea ; thay are the townabfp * 
committee, tbe county committM, and tbe elate 

committee Each one oftbem works in its limited 
area for tbe election of the patty candidate. Thus 
tbewoik of tbe oaGoaal committee la directly 
supplemented by esch of the stats committees in 
every state. Tbe etete committee organises sn 
sggresmve, energetic campaign. In addition to 
what literatiirs it receives from tbe national or 
centrat coomitCes, le publishes pol.tical pamphlets 
diecusing the natioual and especially elite issues. 
The catnpaigo litersturo la “ humanely intereet- 
ing" When there IS not much argument to 
advance, the '* literature " le highly spicod with 
panoo^ities, denunciations and invectives of tbe 
most torrid kind. One of the great purpoee of 
the literature is to reach people wbo do not gene- 
ratty come under the direct induence of the 
“spell binders ” For this reason Mr. Bryan, tbs 
pnnes of tbe epell bindere, the democratic noni- 
cesfor tbe President lo 1908, bad his epeecb, 
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“ Shall the people Rule? ” translated into n dozen 
foreign languages spoken in the United States, 
and had a million copfee placed hehrt the ejes of 
the voters. The phonograph is also pressed into 
active service. Those who do not care to sit down 
and read in cold print are given a chance to hear 
the canned speeches of the most popular oralois 
in phonographs. However, it is impossibletoiun 
a political campaign without lire orators to en* 
those the people and to organise support Some- 
times the committee has as many as seventy or 
eighty speakers on the string at a time. The 
committee has tn arrange dates and places for the 
speakers, and provide for their reception and 
entertainment. Besides engaging speakers, it 
employs a targe number of paid agents to canvars 
the state. They meet the voters and prepare the 
polling U'ts, ehuifying the voters into friends, 
enemies, or doubtfuls in respect of their attitude 
to the pert/. The hottest fire of the csiopvigi>>s 
roneentrsted in those parts of the country where 
the douMfitle abound, lAst, not the least, the 
state committee has to find all the money it 
spends for the state campaign, it receives very 
little help from the national committee. 

' Daring the campaign months the brass-band 
parades and torch liyht processions are the ortler 
of day and night. leanrot believe that these 
demonstrations help win many votes,— thev are 
eo spectacular, so circua-like. But the Araericar.e 
are of opinion that they develop rcil-hot campaign 
enthusiasm. Granting that demonstrations suc- 
ceed in creating artificial enthuaiasm, 1 am still 
inclined to tfiink that the average Amenean wiff 
vote red or white becauae his father voted that 
way, and not because he is over-nice as to the jus- 
tice of any particular principles. 

Three days before the fast election £ well 
remember how a monster Repuhlioan parade was 
held in New York in honor of the Repohlicen 
candidate Taft Ninety thousand Republicans 
with bands playing and colors fiying marched 


through the streets of New York from ten o’clock 
in the morning to seven in the evening. It was 
« vbry cold nod windy diy, but half a million 
people chocked the streets to see the parade. 

Tlie vast army of marchers represented the 
Bumnessmen’s Association of the city of New 
York. It was made up of all trades and profes- 
eiona of the Republican persuasion ; the hide and 
leather trade formed one company, the wholesale 
dry goods another, the lawyers the third, the 
University students the fourth, and so on. As 
the |>arnde pasaed through the gaily decorated 
atreels, it was lustily cheered by a boisterous 
crowd : but the paraders themselves were by no 
means silent. They too were letting out lota of 
steam and ainging varfoua " campaign refraina " 
expressive of their smtiment. One of these re- 
frains was ; 


ilurrah, horrah I ws have them on the run ; 
Horrah, bnrrah I the fun ka« )uit begun ; 
Keep U op till tIectiOD day, 

Then vote Irem Bun to Sun. 


It baa been the g<>neral custom for the presiden- 
tial ciiiJidats*, until the bast election, not to make 
a persoDal canvass for their election. They are to 
•tay at home and make a “ front porch campaign." 
That is to say, they aie to remain at home and 
receive deputations and delegations from 
different states at their front porch, instead 
of going out seeking their votes, ft is the general 
concensusof opinion thatn becoming reserve should 
hedge about the presidential nominees. Time and 
again candidates violated this unwritten law, only 
to pay for their folly by sweeping defeats at the 
hands of the voters. President Franklin Pierce 
remained at home, hut his rival General Winfield 

Scott stumped through the country, and as a conse- 

'ciwence, was ■« snowed nnder" in the election 
Pr^ident Harrison followed the example of Presj' ' 
d.nl Pi.,=. ...J ™ ,ith . lri„„ph,„, 

tb. Wb„. C«,i ,, 

“■'J ‘b. 
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grsft Id English politics m»y not be apparent to a 
soperficlal observer, nevertheless, it is there jost 
the same. Graft succeeAa in hiding itself in 
England because it haa been worked there to n 
perfect system, reduced to a fina art. When e 
wily politician eeeks a parliamentary election he 
proceeds to “salt” hia districts. He gets up 
smoking concerts, (lower show concerts, even 
thcntriciil/i, and then distributes freeticketsamong 
those where they will “ do most good. " A noto- 
rious feature of the English graft is well expressed 
in the common saying, “pound for peerage." 
The easiest way to raise funds for campaign ex- 
penses is the promise of “honours," sale of knight 
hooda and other titles. It is an opon secret 
among tho Eoghsh politicians that a title hunter 
can buy a title for sixty thousand rupees am! up. 
“Though the present Iiiberal government, ^ wrote 
a noted publicist four years ago, “when it first 
went into power made a strenuous attack on the 
House of Lords, it recently has coma to light that 
the Liberals have created mere peers — that is, 
conferred honornry titles in exchange for contri- 
butions to party funds — than did the previous 
government of Conservatives and Tories.” Is not 
this the same as buying votes! Is not this 
downright bribery f 

A few days before the presidential election 
roraea around, telephone posts, telegraph posts, 
lamp posts, fences, gates, pnblie buildings, all are 
plastered over with ' Instructions to voters,’ ‘SpecU 
men ballots ’ and other election literature. The 
ballot is a large sheet of paper. On it are printed 
the names of diSerent parties with those of their 
diiT«rent candidates for all sorts of o(!lcev,iDeladSng 
that of the President. The voter marks on this 
paper the individuals or the party lists he wishes 
to support. 

I recall very vividly the scenes at the presiden- 
tial election four years ago. According to tiieald 
people who hare lived here all their livee, the 
election night in 1903 was unusually quiet and 
31 


mild. But to me it exceeded anything I have 
ever seen on the streets in noise and excitement. 
We Went down-town to see the election results 
displayed from the newspaper offices in the even- 
ing. Amid yells, whooping, laughter aud cat 
calls, thousands of boys, girls, menand even finely 
dressed women, hysterically shouted for their 
favoured candidates. Young men and women 
carried small feather dusters, known ns ticklers, 
and brushed people's faces ns they went along. 
A cool crisp wind was sharply blowing that even- 
ing but nothing it ssemed could chill their 
enthusiasm. As the results were flashed on the 
canvasR screens by steropticon machines, the 
crowd yelled and screamed and roared. When it 
was announced “ Taft carried New York”, men 
throw up their hats, and the “hurrah fur Taft" 
rent the air. Then, “ wait," rejoined the Bryan 
men, “wait, till you hear from the South. 
Bryan will yet beat Taft to a frazzle." Some- 
times, B9 the results were slow in coming, the 
people were told on the canvass to “chow Bull 
Durham tobacco" or “smoke Prince Albert 
dgars." The crowd, though demonstrative and 
impetuoua, was on the whole orderly. It was 
exceedingly good-humored, ever ready to laugh 
and shout at almost anything. The people re- 
mained iu the streets far into tbs night. And 
as they began to drop out toward th^ small hours 
of the morning we could still hear the tired 
cries of— • 

•• ‘RarrTafI" 

" ‘rurr Brine r 
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chest«, with ft progrossire rcdoctian theroftfter of 6,100 
chestft ft year. But it Cbiaa can completely eradicate 
tiie cultirfttion of the poppy befoie 1817, wo are to ahnt 
down our exports at tbeeaoio time. Jn the iatrrea^aa 
each proTince stops Its prodoction and import of oatiTe 
opiuQi, the admission of Indian opiuoi into that pro* 
nace is to cease; the ports of Shanghai ; and Canton, 
howerer, being the last to be closed. Finally, we agreed 
to a consolidated import duty of Rs. 608 a ehest, being 
a rery large increase on the o!d duties and a weicoaie 
addition to the Chinese revenues. 

(&) The concessions which China made ou her aide 
were these: — An excise tax equivalent to (he import duty 
was to ^ imposed on native opium. All other taxation 
and all restrictions (such as those at Canton) on the 
wholesale trade in our opium were to be withdrawn. 
Facilities were to be given to our officers to investigate 
the fsets of eultivaUan, taxation and trade rcttrictiona 
in the interior. 

(e) la a mpplemeet to the Agreement it was settled 
that though the other Treaty Forts would be cloaed to 
it at once, Indian opium not tpceially certified (or China 
might be admitted into Shanghai and Canton for two 
mootbiatter the date of the Agreement. All opium Aua 
admitted, hnwever, as well as all opium bonded in the 
Treaty Ports and in storK at Hoag Kong for China on 
the date of the Agreemeot, would be listed, except so 
(eras it wss covered by special certificates from us. and 
tbe number of chests thus listed would be taken in 
reduction of our regular exports duneg the three years 
1012 to 1014. The (ist, which was oo(eomplctedtiit 
later, showed that the necessary reduction will be 3,820 
obesU in each of tbe three years. 

Such are the main features of the Agreement which 
was concluded at Peking on the Sth of last Uay. Tbe 
attitude of theOoverament of lodia throughout bae been 
absolutely straightforward, ^e are in full aympalhy 
with tbe reformation of China ; aod we are prepared 
to make, and have made, large sacrifices to help 
her. But we cannot consent that, under the guise 
of a leform which may be no reform, revenue should be 
transferred from India to China without any other benefit 
to the Utter. 'tVe unbesiUtinglv recognised the uncen* 
ty of the Chinese Government, but we demanded certain 
ordinary precautions to insure that our sacrifices shall 
not be frustrated by reactionary tendencies in the pro- 
vinces, and we insisted (hat our trade, so long is it last*, 
shxll receive equal privileges with the trade in the iodi* 
genous drug Tbit is tbe spirit In wbicb we pressed tbe 
claims of India : and in this spirit the negotiations were 
carried to a successful conclusion by Sir John Jordon, 
the British Minister in China. To that distinguished 
official India is deeply indebted for bis care of ber inter* 
oats snd for the skill witli which ho secured a settleineDt 
that is sympatheiio and just to China aod to India alike. 

9. Since our Agreement was sigeed last May, startling 
events have happened in China. Bevolution and civil war 
have rent the country, and its ancient Monarchy baa 
now bMn replaced by a Republic. Amid the inevitable 
confusion, tbe cause of opinno reform fasa snifer^ in 
tome measure, though we may hope that the set-back baa 
only been temporary. Cultiration of the poppy has 
revived to parts of the far interior, where it nal been 
officially extinguished. And acme spasmodic attempts 
have bwn made at Canton aod elsewhere, to lafringa 
the Peking Agreement But nothing has oceun^ 


which cannot be explained by the suspension of the 
central Government : and on tho whole our compel t has 
atood a severe test remarkably well. We, of course, 
have carried out our part of it with scrupulous care ; 
and we have done more, for we haro gone outside our 
bargain to help Chins, as I shall shortly ciplalo. . 

The operation of the Agreement is automatic, except 
as regards the special measures for closing down our 
trade in less than ssren years. These hinge upon the 
provisions of Article HI, which will exclude Indisir 
opium from any single province of China and the Treaty^ 
Potts therein (Canton and Shanghai always reserved] as 
soon as there (s clear cridence that (be prorincehav 
ceased both to grow the poppy itself and to import 
oativo opium fiom other provinces where it is still 
produced. It IS this provision which I ^prebend will 
bo tho key to future developments. For tho present 
It has resulted in closing tbs wholo of Manchuria and 
(lie provinces of Bhansi aod Bze-chuan. Tbe two latter 
bad been thoroughly inspected bv Sir Alexander Mosic, 
the British Consul-General, at Tientsin; and similar 
local coqairies ere being extended under that officer's 
direction, to all tbe other provinces. The work has 
lovolfcd protracted journeys through the hinterland of 
Cbiaa amid conditions of no soiall phjsieal hardship ; 
and 1 am glad of this opportunity of acknowledging the 
great value of the services wbicb Sir Alexander Hone 
baa (but rendered us. 


10. I referred a moment ago to tbe proofi wblth wo 
have given China of our gondwill towards her by co- 
operating IS matter* which are outs/de the etrict fcttei’ 
of our treaty obligation*. Ibe first of these, mentioned 
in ny la«t Finaiicisl Statement, waa our decision to 
** earmark ‘’01 certify opium for China from Januiry, 
1911 Ihe second wss our postponement till th* second 
half of 1911 of our usual monthly sales of .opium 
for other msrhets then China. Ur these measures it was 
our puipose to help China through a critical time. In 
the early part of 1011 her position was that she could 
not excludo foreign opium without an inlerrational 
agreement. Meanwhile, prices were bounding up, snd 
It wM generally surmiseil that the closing of her ports 
was only a matter of time. The inducements were great 
to pour opium from all quarters into the country before 
tbo Agreement could be negotiated, and thua to render 
nugatory ber efforta to effect a direct and progressiro 
reduction of her imports. Our action prevented this. 
Later, we took a third and even more important step by 
curtailing the quantity of our opium aold for markets 
other than China. That step wss pressed npon me, in a 
Resolution whieb was moved lo this Council IsstMsrcIi, 
by iQT Hon’ble friend, Sir Busoou David. I was 
uoabla to accept bia proposal at the time fortworeasona : 
Brat, because the whole question was under diplomatic 
discussion at Peking; and second because, we liad care- 
fully calculated the requirements of our non-China 
customen and found them to be well in excess of tho 
10,000 chests which my 11011110 friend suggested. After 
the Peking Agreement wa» eontJuded, hoivever. we deci- 
ded to cut down the 10,000 chests, which we bsdbiidcet* 
«d to sell, to 14,000; and thereby to reduce the possible 
margin foramuggling opium without ourccrtiflcntcs Into 
»ioa. 1 or 101- wehavo brought tho figure still lower to 
13j!00 ohssts. A\e doubt if this is sufficient for. the 
leptioato locsl needs of Binpsporo and elsew here. \\V 
know that It means an .voidable loss of revenue to u.' 
But against tbe incoovetiieace and tbo sacrifice wtbar* 
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. Ordinary Revtnvt, 

15. I ftin kbie k( U»t to turn frota the ttory o( ftpiam 
ksd iU troubles to tbo onlIoar;r budiDeik of the closiDf 
jear. As 1 mentioned, w« expect the total rexenae in* 
eluding thkt of the rroriocee, ee nclt ts our own, to b« 
De&rl/ 3^ millions better then ray original estimato. Of 
this impTorcment £3,100,0(10 — or practical]]' the uhole— 
is Impenal in its origin. The fact is dtsgutacd, as 1 
•hall shortly exp'ain, by large transfers of rcsouo from 
the Imperial to the Pro? ineial exchequers ; bat to get 
a clear Tierr of the position, rve must (or the moment 
neglect these transfers. Of the true Impenal belter, 
moat then, close on £], €0(^000 is socoueted for b/ tbo 
high prices of opium, and £1,800,000 by the general 
increase in the prosperity and trade of the country. 

16. The main contribution tn this great adraoee 
comes agidn from ocr State Railways. Erery one of onr 
msm hues hst shared in the improrement. Wheat, 
cotton, jute, coal and oil.seeds swelled the return* ; the 
paesenger traffio hae grown exceedingly ; and the extra 
business brought by the Royal tisit has outrun our 
expectations. The total earniogs for the year are now 
expected to be £1,557,000 above our budget, and the 
highest on record. Tins growth of receipts haa lueant, of 
course, extra expenditure lu working the traffic, aod extra 

E aymeoCi in profits to the Coinpsnies winch lease our 
n«a; so that the iccrease lo net revenue is £l,18.\(JOX 
Closely aisooiitfld with our Railway figures, as they 
must always be, are our Customs returns, which pro. 
mlso an Increato of £330, (XO over our budget estimate. 
For this ws have to thaok petroleum, piec^goods sod 
nea ; petroleum imports having been etimulated by a 
.rats Ivar anoog the great oil Byodieates ; pioc^goods 
being always an aotire market to prosperous years , 
and tbs export of tics beiog in abnormal demaod to 
moct a shortage In tbs Far East. To eeuserelo ail 
tbs other heads of revenue which have contributed 
to our surplus would take more time than I can tpore. 
The chief of tben ate loterest, vriih an execee of 
£337,000 earned almoat entirely on the high balances in 
our Home treasury; kliet where, owing munly to the 
demand for British dollars in coneequcnco of the 
troublce in China, our receipts have riecn by £1-13.000; 
and Exchange, which was strong throughout the year 
and hae brought us an additional £100,000. I eta glad 
to see that the consumption of Salt, aod with <t our 
revenue, have begun to move again after a tong period 
of stagnation. There was some holding np of stuche 
before the Durbar in the hope of a reduction in the 
duty 1 but a brisk butiness is now ^ing done, and, m 
spite of the growing popularity of credit sales in Bengal, 
the revenueis expected to be £03,000 higher than our 
estimate, 

17. The one and only bodget head that faao dis- 
appointed us is land Revenue, where our figure* faith, 
fully refiect the divtrees in parte of Bombay, and Ibe 
failure of the early autumn crops in certain areas of the 
Punjab and the United Provinces. The asleo! proprio- 
tory rights in the canal colonies of tlie Pnnjab has also 
advanced more slowly than seemed probable a yearogo. 
The deficiency from the budget, for the bead as a whole 
is £0^,000, of which approximately a half would he Urn 
Impcriai loss. 

The marked improvement in our resoorccs, howover, 
has ensblcd tho Government of India, with the con- 
outrence of the Secretary of State, to male a aatnber of 


important graots to tho Provinces ; and tin's pleasing 
operation takes (he technical form of mcroiuing tho 
[^vineial shares, yiro fanfo dimioishiog the Impenal 
share of the land revenue reclepts. It will thus be found 
that, in place of a drop of about half a million, our 
flgnted tables show an apparent deterioration of nearly 
£-^600,000 from tho budget estimato of our Impenal 
income from this source; while the Provinces, iostead 
of being about half a million to the bud, are shonn as 
being £1,630,000 to Ibo good. 

16. The grants which wo have thus made out of our 
abounding good fortune cover a largo field. I have al- 
ready mentioned the £560,000 allotted from the excess 
opium receipts. Of those which are taken from our 
general resources I need enumerate only the more im- 
portant, refeiring my ilon'blo friends to the explanatory 
memorandum for greater detail : 

£783,000 in connection with the reconstitution of 
Bengal and Assam ; 

£2I2,0(X) for the cost of tbs Royal bonus of half a 
month’s pay to Provincial officers In civil employ; 

£73,000 for tho remission of fsmiao debts in Sethis, 
wai.as announced at the Dellii Durbar; 

£187,000 to the Madras Corporation in aid of iti 
waterworks ted drjoage sebeme . 

£133,000 to Burma I cr the improvement of commuoi. 
eatione , 

£58.000 for special Provincial expeaditore In Assam 
and Burma on the eipeditlooe npoo the Morth-Eaet 
Frontier. 

The first cf these graote represents the cost o( pro* 
vidiog soluble opening balances for the threo new 
Provinece of Bengal, Assam and Bchar and Onssa. 
The other grants explain themselves. They are all non* 
reeurriDg. 


Orriinnrp Exiwidifure. 

19. The expenditure of tl e year ie lest by £643,000 
than we provided for in the budget £235,000 of tbie 
occura id the Provincial account, mainly as a coosegueoeo 
oftbeinability of the local UoTCromente to spend in full 
their grants for education an4 sanitation. The Imperial 
saviog* come to £Oie,0(X), which may be taken as appear- 
ing alcioil wholly under two heads— the Ilo}al Visit and 
the Opium Department in BengiL Apart from these 
there has been an increase of about £100,600 in MiliUry 
expenditui-e, which wiJI heeiplaloed later. On theother 
haad, the £130,000 which wae allotted under a new head 
for Protective Irrigation has not been utilised— a dis- 
appointing result in view of the imporUnce of these 
worhe. In other reepects our estimate of expenditure 
was a very close One, and there are no material departures 
from It. The noo-recurnng expendituto on the Roval 
boons, meo far asit falls ,oto tbie year's expenditure 
without difficulty by savings in other 

Tbo opium charges require a few wordi ofepecial 
notice. China’e seal for reform and cur ptodge* of wem 
twco mean a largo and. we must assume * p“ rreMVvo 
r^octioo in our output of Beng,l opium.'^^o tee® 
abr^st of Una, we have closed d.mn the Patna^ f.Asttf 
and abolished the sppointment of Oninm a ^ 

ige.!, .«d It. „ o., I.=tor,,.t Oh." 
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coulJ, ia tho Datura of things, b« no buifgct proTtsioD’ 
and tome nf them entail eipcndituro or loss of retcnae 
sihieh will not be brought into our accounts for tome 
time to come. The onij boon of toj importance for 
nhich 1 bare a reaionabl; complete estimate it the 
bODUtof a half month’s pay to certain eirilemplojeeaand 
to the Army in India. The wholo of this will bo met 
from tmpenal rerenuea ; and we bclicfe that it will cost 
abont £32d,000 in the Citil nccaunts and about £168,000 
in the Military accounts, or a little under £500,000 in 
all. The remission of debts in certain Katise SLatea 
metos a loss of nearly £95,000 ; and the monetary 
effects of the other boons (spart alwaya from the grant 
for Education) is incousiderable. I believe, therefore, 
that I should be safe in patting the total Oguro at 
£600,000 at the outside, 

BCIWaT R3T111ATB FOR 1912-13. 

21.. 1 now leave the eventful year which closes with 
this month, and open my budget for 1912-13. There la 
CO one who realises moie keenly than 1 do the dangers 
of prophecy in India; but the budget forecast must 
Inevitably intolve aoTTie element of prophecy. All that 
I can say is that our prospects to-day are excelleot, and 
that We hare every hope that tlie brightness ct the out* 
look will continue. I propose, then, avoiding unreason* 
ing optimism on the Qoa baud, and holding last to my 
faith la the progress of Icdia on the Other, to estimate 
•gala for • year of oorinal seasosi and trade. There 
still bang over us the uncertaioties of the opium 
raTSDna, sad there are as there always wiU be, special 
claimi of an urgent nature upon our excheouer. Cut 
with oare tod economy we ibsll be able, during the 
. coning year at least, to discount the former and to 
eatlsfy the latter without anr addition to the burden of 
aur taxation. On the other hand, our position m not one 
which justifies any Important remission of fares. 1 
present to-day, therefore, vrbat f may call a "Ko Change" 
budget. My estimate ie that the revenue and expendi* 
ture, Imperial and Provincial, will balance umost 
exactly at £79 j millions. In the purely Imperial section 
of the acconnts, however, there will be a surplus of 
approximately £1J millions, which it is proposed, for 
reasons that 1 will touch upon later, to retain uo* 
Impaired. 

iJeimue. 

25. It vre set aside Opium the total reTSaoe, Im- 
perial and Froviacial, for which I budget ie almoet 
the same as in the current year, IVe expect an im- 
provement In the Laud Ilevenne collections and in those 
other classes of receipts which respond most directly to 
favourable sgricnlturid conditions. On the other hand, 
I have taken a somewhat conaersaUve astlmateoflua- 
way and Customs revenue, while we cannot count upon 
a continaance of this year’s high receipts from Mint aod 
Interest. The net result, as i bare said, it practical 
cquilibnum. Hut in the Imperial section of the account* 
vntb which we are at present more immediately conceni- 
ed, the position is one of considerable strength, seeing 
that we have not to repeat the large non-recurriog 
Rvanta to the Provinces which diminish our share of tbe 
land revenue receipts in the enrrent yesr. Apart from 
opium, which, ai niual, throws the comparison ont of 
Bear, the Imperial revenue which we hope to obtara 
next year will lie £920,000 in excess of our estimated 
raoeipta in 1911-12. I shall dispose of opium Crat.xnd 
then discuss this flgura in tome detail. 


S6. The consequences of tbe new Agreement with 
CbioA are written laigo across our estimate of opium 
rerenae. The number of chests which we may sell wiib 
China certiScates in 1913 is limited to 16,590, of which 
vre are under a promise to offer 14,£60 to Malwa. Our 
China sales tor each calendar year will now, in all pro- 
bability, be held from January to October in Calcutta, 
and in Bombay from the proceeding November to August. 
Odruoceitified exports will amount to 13,200 chests.ot 
which we shall give Matwa a chance of taking 1,000 
chests ; and the sates will be spread over all the months 
in the year, 1 shall spare the Council the reasons for 
tbcsedivergeociea in procedure, which are intended to 
secure the maximum of revenue with the minimani of 
inconvenience to tbe trade, 1 shall also spare my 
Hoo'ble friends the puxzling calculations which are 
needed to fit tfaeso arrangements into the mould of the 
fiusncial year , and will merely say that it is proposed to 
tell altogether 10,821 chests for China in 1912-13, which 
with the 13,200cheats for other markets, gives roughly 
33,000 cheats in all. As enmpared with tbe much larger 
ijuantity on which we have been paid in tbe current 
year, thiaio itself suggests a considerable fall in revenue. 
But I have not ventured to budget for the same high 
price* as we are now receiving With tbo restoration of 
settled government in China, we may look for tbe revi- 
val of more vigoroui moaaures agalost the opium babit, 
aod these are likely m turn to affect tbo tone of tbo 
market for our eiporle. In any ease prudence forbids 
us to attempt to follow the vagerles of a highly epeeolat- 
its market. Between a falbeg oatput, tberofore, and a 
cautious ferscast of pncee, my totsl estimate of opium 
revenue for next year le £2,235,000 below what we expect 
teebUio in the current year. Tbe actual figure le Ri. 
6l3 lakhe, which happens to be almost identical with (be 
figure (Rs. 510 lakhe) for 1912-13 on our theoretical 
elidingeosle. If prices should outrun our caicniatioee 
I bare litttedoabt tlist ne shall find useful employment 
for the money. 


27. The improrement in our Imperial reccipta from 
general aoorLes ie of a uegatire character, being entirely 
due to Uie smeller volume nf epecial grants to locti 
Oovernmeots. In other respects we do not look for- 
wsrd to tbe itme high revenue rcturne ae in the current 
yesr. Under Railways in particular I have thought it 
niie to Bsaume some alight relaxation after the rich 
bsrvevl of the Durhar year. It Is not only that we ahall 
have no Royal visit; but so much depends on trade 
condilioDe which it is imposeihle to forecast, and I think 
a moderate margin of safety should offend no prudent 
pablieist. I have accordingly taken the net earnings of 
ouv State rail ways at £60 1,000 less than iw the present 
yew. Bimilerly with Customs. If the almost fererish 
aetivity of tbe trade in rice, silver and petroleum were 
to continue, our Customs receipts would probablv touch 
tho imposing figure of 10 crores. But ell booms have 
their dey, and wo have made a deliberalely moderate 
estimate for these commodities; tiie net result is a reduc- 
tion of £146,000 from this year's receipts. Three other 
heads of Imperial revenuo yield somewhat fortuitous 
contributions to the declioe InterestisworsebvflOlOOO 
be<»uso«ie baianccsin our Home treasury ara being 
materially reduced : Mint by £135,000. because wo do 
■rt expect the s^^emand fordoTlarefrom China; and 
^changn by £106,000 for the technical reason that we 
alwaya budget for our exchange transactions at par. 
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BosrcUry of 8t»to, to itdopt the third of these coanes. 
It vrill, 1 beheTB, commend itself to the fioencie) nnd 
commoroiel cornmnnitj of Indio. Dy treating the Delhi 
operttioiis M ordinary Capital irorks, vre ensure the 
greatest possiblo elasticit j in tho prorision of funds ; are 
•roid QRoecessary additions to otir unproductive debt; 
and 1 hope we allay the fear— so tar ns I am coDccrned, 
a baseless fear—that the new city will bo bnitt from 
the produce of fresh taxation. 

33. Oar progiamme then is this. Bo long as largo 
soma of money are wanted for Delhi, we shall raise as 
much as we can along with our ordinary rupee loans, 
being guided in the amount of our borrowing by the 
state of tlie money market rather than by the precise 
estimate of oxpenditiirQ for the year. If money la eaey 
and we can obtain moio than we immediately require, it 
will lie io our cash balances arailablo for future use. 
Meanwhile, as we shall now hare three secUona in onr 
aonnal Capital programme instead of two, we may 
reasonably enlarge tho conrentiooal Cguro of one crere 
which we hare hitherto endearoured to secure at oar 
rerenue surplus. There is no need to fix any standard 
surplus ; much will depend on the circumstaocca of the 
year and on the other intereats concerned ; but whee- 
erer we find ourselres able to budget fora larnr surplus 
than £607,000 without detriment to tho other claimt 
upon us, we shall do so until tho flnanciog of the new 
Delhi is oompleted. It it on these lines that we are 
budgeting for 1012-13. AVe propose to raise a rupee loan 
of 3 ocores, tho wliole of which, to far at wo can at 
present judge, will be aratltbla for Delhi, and wo learc 
our tur^ui at tbeunusualty high figuro of £1^ nullione, 
out of which at leittooe crore can be used lor Delhi. 
Oar ettimate of what we thall Deed for actual expendi- 
ture within the year it two crorcs, thown under a now 
Capital head whioh will be obserred in the tabular 
itatementt. Whaterer pact otoor total proweioa is not 
rennired will remain lu our geeeral baiacoet for fulnre 
uii. The current adminiitratire charges of the Imper- 
ial area, at opposed to the initial outlay, will of eonrte, 
be taken io the ordinary revenue account, and we have 
entered a lump provision o( £33,000 in the 1912-13 
Budget for that purpose. 


RECENT INDIAN FINANCE.-Dy Mr. Dineha 
Edulji Waclia. A valuable collection of papers relating 
to India Finance dealing with such subjecte aa. The 
Case for Indian Reform ; The Growth of expenditnie; 
Enhanced Taxation ; Revenue and Bspeuditure ; Reasons 
for the Deficit, etc. Price As. i. 

INDIAN MILITARY EXPENDITDRE.-Ao 

Exhsnstive and Comprehensive treatment of the qacetioD. 
Full of facts and figures by Mr. Dinshaw Edutyi Wacba, 
Crown 8vo. M pages, As. i. 

INDIAN RAILWAY FINANCE -By Dinshaw 
Edulji Wacha. Price At. 4. 

COEHALE’3 SPEECHES.— An exhsnsUve and 
coroprehensive collection of his speeches, vnth a biogm- 
phictl sketch and a portrait. Over 1,000 pages. Crown 
8vo Price Rs. 3. To Subscribers of the “Reviow,"Ri,3i^i, 
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30. Io our Army estimates for the current year we 
provided £1 million for Coronation expenditure. This 
grant wae designed to cover tho military cost of tho 
Delhi Durbar and of the general manceuvres by which 
the assembly at Delhi was to bo proceeded, aa well as 
other military charges connected with Their Imperial 
Majestica' visit to India, such aa expenditure on escorts 
at Bombay and Calcutta and alto to provide for the ' 
dospatch of a contingent to England to represent tho 
Army in India at Their Imperial Majesties’ Coronation 
at home. But the unfavourable outlook in the early 
monsoon period made it necessary to recast tho orieioal 
programme. It was decided to abandon tho intended 
^DCCDvres altogether, to reduce theamnberof troops to 
be concentrated at Delhi, and in the loterests of the mvil 
populatioo to ran all troops except those in tho imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Notwithstanding this modifiost^n 
ot the original programme, tho numbers brought to Delhi 

Ti of 67.00) soldicrt 

followeri and over 20,000 animals. The loS 
»ea>a «Ss finally estimaied 

and It appears that this estimate trill ^ 
Tcty closely adhered to. Tho miUtar, accSimls ^f iS 
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Duriog theeurreDtjear ite hare added to these >ppro- 
jlmatelr tho following milcsse 
5-ft.Wn. - ... 32230 

Metre (3-tt.3|->D.) ... 30891 

BpecUl gangcB (3-(t. 6-in. and 2-ft) ... 70 11 


Total ... 70J32 

Daring the ensuing jear it la intended to increase this 
length bj 71’033 jniJes. 

41. Id the current year the return on the capital at 
charge amounts to 4 09 per cent, as eompared with 4'66 
inlOlO-ll, 4 48 in 1909-10 and 3 69 In 1903-09. The 
rato of interest which we hare taken for the jear ou tho 
debt chargeable to rail M's;! is the 3 377 percent. 

The current year baa heeir more tarourabla than 
last year, and the trafilo retaras show that there will 
he a large improrement over the Dudget Estimates. 
The improTCment is Isrgely due to general derelopment 
of TraiEc en railways and to additioaa) iraiScinconiiec* 
tion with Ills Majesty's visit to India and the Delhi 


Durbar. The grants for working expenses are likely to 
be larger than the Budget Estimate by £346,70(1, 

IfwQ taketiie Uailway Revenue Account as a whole 
and set the interest charges, tho annuities and Sinking 
Fund payments and the minor debits (cost of land, 
etc.) against tho net earnings, we find a surplus of 
1^939,300, which accrues to general revenue against a 
net gain of £2,017,500 in 1010-11. 

42. Id the Budget Estimate of next year provision 
has been made for a decreaio in tho gross receipts com- 
pared with the current year, for reasons to which 1 
have already alluded. Tbs latter includes an extra day’s 
earnings in February, and special traffic in connection 
wilb the RoyAl visit sod Delhi Durbar. Provisioo lor 
working expeosea has also been pnt a little higher on 
account of necessary renewals of permanent-way, rolling 
atook and atrergtheniog of bridges. It is expected that 
tho net surplus, after providing for interest charges, 
which show an inereaso on account of growto of capital, 
will bo £2,021,900, 


IKklOaTION. 


43. Tlie finiDGial position of our great ungation undertakings may .bo gathered at a glsuce from the 
following table, which caitiet on and bnngs up to data (be ioforoiation that it has been custoaiary to giro in preri* 
out FiDsneial Statements 


Particulars. 

1908-19W9.| 1909-1010 

1910-1911. 

lOU-1912 

Itorised. 

1912.1013 

Dudget. 

Prodcictive ^Yotk8. 

CipiUl outlay to sod of year ... 

£ 

28,002,898 

£ 

29,116,111 

£ 

30,365,071 

£ 

31,903,000 

£ 

83,356,800 

Direct reoeipta ... ... 

Land Reveuue due to Irrigatioo ... ... 

2,213,614 
1.034 773 

2,249,011 

i,m,i5? 

2,236,980 

1,170,085 

2,314,801 

1,302,100 

2, 82.*, 700 
1,375,200 

Total Receipts .. 

3,298,417 

5,360,169 

3.407.031 

3,CTC,40C 

3.60(1,900 

. Working Eipenaea . . ... 

Interest On debt ... ... ... 

1.011,140 

930.70t 

1,065,481 

960,629 

1,080,404 

1.001.060 

1,090,(XK 

l.Wl,70( 

1.050.000 

I.ICM.COC 

Total tVorkieg Bxpenscs 

1.911,84? 

2,0.10,310 

2,085,084 

2,147,700 

2,154,600 

Net Profit 

1,350,569 

1,333,869 

1,321,970 

1.628, TOC 

1,446,300 

Protective tTorks. 

Capital outlay to end of year 

2.736.091 

3,112,121 

3,144,204 

3.814, 20( 

4,291,900 

Direct receipts 

Land Revenue duo to irrigaUon ... ... .. 

33.980 

0,271 

58.0GG 

6.23C 

51.061 

7.910 

57,Ci0( 

O.IOC 

60,600 
. 9,100 

Total Receipts 

40,251 

01,290 

69,001 

67,000 

75.900 

ITorkiDg Expenses .. 

Interest on debt 

25,419 

86,019 

28.780 

97,682 

29,217 

110,731 

42,700 

122.C0( 

' 55,90C 
130,900 

Total tYorking Expenses 

112,003 

120,012 

139,917 

165,300 

192,600 

. Net Lost .. 

71.817 

62,316 

60,94C 

98,30C 

116,900 

„ Minor Works and Navigation. 

Direct receipts ... ... - ,, 

Expenditure ... .. „ 

219^34 

879,339 

235,691 
689, 43.=! 

228,46.' 
• 877, 72t 

243.40( 

818.401 

244.300 

909.300 

Net Lose 

660,005 

653,744 

640,263 

605,000 

605,000 
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mva iSD UEASS. 

Cl. The maosgement of our cash baUncee, »nd tbo 
proTisIon of adequate fundi for all tbe tnulUfanoua 
claim* upon them, bavo preienteil uo difficuft; ia tba 
current year. Our capital programme for llUI-I2«a* 
the expenditure of DultiODs on Railnajri and aboat 
£ll million! on Irrigation. tTe propoacd to pa; oO 
roughly £2] nilliooa of debentures, bonds and floating 
debt; while on tho other hand, we meant to add £lj 
millions in India and £1^ milUoni is England (the latter 
partly borrowed by Hailnay Companies! to our perma- 
nent debt.' Wo expected that our cash balaneca in 
England and India combined would bn reduced from 
£2!^^to£31t millions, excluaire in each cate of tbe 
uniiirested portion of the Gold Standard Reeerve Tbe 
Secretary of Stato'i Treasury drawings were taken in 
tho Budget at nearly £1G millions. 

52. The actual position has been strooger throoghout 
Tho total capital outlay (excluding a imall aum tor 
Imperial Delhi) haa been Only £0J million!, Imgation 
haring used a small fraction of tbe Itailway lapsca. Tbe 
re-payment of debt haa betn what we took in the Cud- 
get. — £1} millions of Madras aud Indian Midland Railway 
debentures, £^ million of annual drawings from our Indian 
Conda and million of India Gills withdrawn We bare 
borrowed as we proposed in India . but tho operations of 
our Railway Companies In the London market base been 
disappointing, and tho total addition to cur permanent 
sterling debt baa been only a little orer £2} miUioot. 
Nererthslesa, our cash balances bare fallen only fkom 
£801 to £20] nillioos. The great improrement la due 
chiefly to the growth of the aurplue, both Impeml and 
I’rerincial; to a Urge increase in Sanngs Bank depo- 
sits i and to bigger credits from departmental and judicial 
deposits. The Secretary of State edrawiogs against our 
treasury balance* hare, awing lo an set-re trade demand, 
boon much higher than ws prorided (or. They will 
probably bo as hesry aa £2t| millions , our surplus (aud* 
la India being thereby trsBsfrrred to London, so tliat 
while our Indian cloaiog balance it a little under 18 
crorea, that of the Home treasury will bo about 17^ 
millions. 

53. In 1912-13 we shall hare to fioaoco a capital 
programme of f'l.OOO.O'X) for Railways, and ol £I,4IO.OOU 
for Irrigation, aa well as to jmd £1,333,000 for tbo 
Imperial Delhi. We also hare Madras and Indian Mid- 
land Railway debentures to the value of £I,-I76.000 
falUog due; and it IS proposed to re-pay the whole of 
our outstanding India Dills of £1,500.00'), as well as to 
meet the usual £.'>00,000 drawings of India Good*. Our 
special liabilities outaide tbe rorenuo accounts thus 
como to roughly £1?} millions, which it is intended lo 
flnauco aa folloivs : — We shall haso our estimated rerenoe 
aurplua of GI.Ali/tX). It it proposed (o raiio a loan of 
i crorc! (CS.tAXi.CWIJ in fndi* and another of £3,000,000 
in England ; while it is hoped to obtain £1^10,000, 
tbrengh Railway Compiaiea, apart from the money 
they raise for tho discharge of debeoturcs. Tbit will 
give us about ££] millions, and for the remaining £10 
millions it may, tor all practical purpose*, bo assumed 
that wc shall draw on our high cash bslancee. Tbo 
result of these, and oC a host of minor and more crery- 
day transactions will bo to reduce our bslsnces on tho 
SUtof March, 1013, to approximately £19 miihoos. Wo 
estimate that tho Secretary of State will sell Conueil 
Bills and Telegraphic Transfers upon us to tho eutentof 
£15] millions ; and tbe result will be to leare £6 
miUioas U) the llorao treatory and crores in ludta. 


We may regard 2 crorea as being kept lu hand for 
future expenditure on Imperial Delhi 

iri. Besides the £13] millions of drawings which I 
hate esfiniated abure tbo Secretary of State srill, as 
tunal, sell additional bills on India so far aa cur re- 
sources may permit, it there is a sufficient demand for 
them. All my announcemenls about loans and drawings 
are subject to the ordinary reservations : the Secretary 
of Stato and the Oovern-nt-Qt of India retaioing full 
disccetiOD to vary the amounts mentioned above in 
any way and (o any exteot that may bo thought 
adfisablo. 


KRIROSPECT iMJ COKCLVSIOS. 

55. And now, My Lord, I have nearly fiaished. But 
before I sit down,! may bo permitted a few words of 
retrospect. Tbia is the last sessioD of Your Excellency’s 
Legistatiro Council which will bo held in this chamber 
and thisyesr ig the closing year of tbe first tncnnisl term 
for which (he present Council was appointed under the 
new regulations. Next year we shall meet hi differeot 
surroundings, sod there will probably bo a number of 
new faces among us. In such circumstances it ia not 
unnstursl that we should look back across the last three 
years and register the progress we have made. tVhen 
f tard mr first Budget before the Legislstive 
Council of the eld rrpimr in Mireb, 1909,1 ventared 
to forecast the results of Uie than impending reforais 
on the branob of Government business which is 
immediately under toy charge. I Slid that I did 
not fear the change, believed that though there 
would he iDDreased and mere letrchlng oritiiism, it 
would proceed not from any intention toembarrASeA 
public servant who wai honestly trying to do hts duty, 
but rather from a desire to help him to effect improve- 
mcot 1 said that 1 should welcome eritieism, because 
1 believed that my critics would beactuated by a common 
desire to loiprove the work of those vrho govern and tho 
condition of those who have to bear taxation. 

56. My Lord, 1 may cooiidentiy aay that Uat forecast 
baa been fully realised. It is not the time to sum up the 
influence which this Council has exercised on the general 
administration of India, or to estimate the services that 
it has rendered alike to the rulers and to the ruled. But 
1 can testify Unhesitatingly to the power that the Council 
bolds for good in directing attention to the finnnccs of 
the couotry, in acrutiniziog upcnditurc, and in advising 
tho Government on the employment Of tho public funds. 

I have always found tbe niticisnis of my non official 
colleagues temperate, suggestive and helpful Unable 
though we may at times have been to accept their opinions 
■t once, they have not been without their effect on our 
aobsequent arrengeraents ; and even where we wholly 
disagreed, they have shown u* fresh points of view and 
warned us of probable danger* ft is no exspecration to 
esy tbat the freo inlercBango of vfews which this Council 
ttimuistes, haa already becomes powerful factor for 
good in tho flnaacial policy of India. 

57. It is not, however, the tendency of financial 
thought on which I wiah to dwell to-day, so much as the 
movement of pur finance* themselves durine tho last 
three year*. Messored by figures, (his has bien verv 
sinking. Tba year in which tbo new Council 
elected. 190^10 was one of slow and painful “ccover^ 
from tho effects o( the fsinino and the internitmt?^ 
flnancUl ctitisof JlW. The.licsraof economv iK 

retrenchment w.s^powble 
with tbe ncceesaiy pr^ptitudc. and some ^of (h! 

. provinecs-particolarly Easjrri) Dcog.J and AsVsm“ 
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of currency notes wilt lighten our burdens metcrially 
end must lesd to grestcr eUstioity and ceanomy. I aio 
parlieulatly bopeful that the soTcrcign vrill push (I* way 
into popular fasour. Durini; I',KIO-10 no lota thanfS 
millions were imported : la the fallowing year orer £8 
milliont ; and up to Dacenibor of the current year, a fur* 
ther tnillinoa. 1 do not attach tuo much importanco 
to the tpaaiQodio itauca of geld for the morenieni of ecr« 
tain harrests in tho more adtaoecd areas. But 1 am 
conrinced that these massea of imported lOTetoigna will 
not all disappear into hoards or the meltingpot; and 
that, at the people become tnoro familiar with them, 
tbeir ose at gcnninoeorreney will Tory largely extend. 
The habit will probably coioo with a ruth, at other 
changes hare come in India. 

&{. No better precedent could be found for tho 
change than the remarkable growth of our paper cur- 
rency. In March, lOOO, tho volume of the note eircule- 
Uon was -15^ crorea, lo August, 1911, it overtopped CO 
crores, and It is nowran-ly under S5 crorea We ean 
hardly doubt that this rapid derelopinenl had a share in 
easing oS tho demand for rupees. Nor is there any 
question tliat it in turn owes its success to the bold 
policy of UQireraalising all notes from Re. ]00 down- 
wards. The old oircta system was devised as a precau- 
tion against the use of notee as remitUnecs. Its aboli- 
tion (except (or high value nctea) has tbown that wbat 
the people may remit freely, they will treet mUt ell tho 
more oenSdeneo as currency , and we have the unquee- 
tiooed authority of the Comptroller General (or saying 
that DO iceonvenience whatever has resulted from the 
(XtsDSidn of (he ooirenal noCse. 

&5. loan these ways our curreoey systeci hss made 
notable progress (n the last three years. We have fortu- 
nately been able to refrain from the fresh coinage of 
silver: we hare seen au imposiog vcluino of gold flow 
loto the country by perfectly natural channels . and the 
people bare taken with avidity to a paper currency from 
which a nacoher of obsolete restrains have been removed. 
If the free circulation of gold le notes much nearer as 
some of as would witb, it is certainly ns further off. And 
during these three yesrs our gold reesrree have been 
greatly strengthened and their functions have been more 
clearly dsdora. I am well aware how robust and gene- 
ral is the feeling io India that the Gold Standard Reeerve 
should be raised to a still higher minimum, and I con- 
fess to a lingering hope that this may yet be found prac- 
ticable. But the matter rests in the bands of the Swre- 
tary of State for India, who keeps and controls tho 
ratervo, and who has accepted a wide responsibility for 
making it effective 

6d. In the review which I have bow givco of the ex- 
penditure during the last three yeara.lC will be seen bow 
markedly the character of the allotment to certain arrvi- 
ccs has changed. 

Hon'bfe Members will, I think, look back with satis- 
faction on the steady increase which has taken pinoe 
during the first period o( tho hfe of the reformed Couo- 
cil io the expenditure on Sanitation and Educatsoo. 

India owes a debt of gratitude to Sir. Qokhale for 
pressing to the forefront tbecUims of Edocation, 

He has been fortunsto in being able to do to during 
the Viceroyalty of one who has Education as much at 
heart as has Mr. Cokhale himself. 

It 1 may bo pardoned an indiscretion, I may tneoUon 
that on the very first occasion when I discussed finaoeo 
with His Excellency, very soon after ha aeaumed Us 
bf^ office, he expressed a bops that tho burdens ca (he 


people would not ho increased. Ho added tbatbia rbief 
de«ire was, that tho uniclioration of sanitaliru and the 
wide and comprehensiro dilTasioii of education should 
form the chief features of His Viccrojaltr. 

It wrli be admitted, I hope, that 1 haro endeavoured, 
br the provision of rnonoy. to scf-or.d Mr. Ookbale't 
sfforta, to support the Hon'ble Member in charge of 
Education, and to giro etfeot to Ilia Excellency's heart- 
felt desire. 

r>7. The trend of expenditure is upward; but it is 
indeed a hopeful feature of tho financial and political 
progress of this country that the growth of rxpsndituro 
It occasioned, not by costly military openlioiis, not by 
exaggerated Railway expondituro.not by waslcfiil extra- 
vagance in admioistrstion ; but by wi.ll-coni.idered out- 
lay on services which tend to the moral and material 
progress of tho Indian people. 


THE BUDGET IN GOM.>HITT£E. 


Tbo Hon’bJs Sir Quy Fleetr/Axf tViUon for- 
mally opensil the fir<t stage of the discuuion on 
Ills Financial Statement for 10I1-12 on the 7th 
insiA*)t 


a srsciAL ORANT ron rnc i'nitbd pbovikcbu. 

The Hoo'bls Fundit Madsn Moban Miiavlya moved 
foraspscul grant to Ihs United Provinces, equivalent 
to one-eigbth of tbs laod rcTSous. He contraitivl tho 
terms of leUlensnt with other Pronnees, such as fire- 
eighths in Uurma and one-liatf cliswhcro, with tbreo- 
eigbtbs IB the case of tbo United Provineoa and quoted 
6ir Joho Hoaett in support of the sontcollon thattho 
Uoited Pfovincos were entitled to a higher great. Con- 
tinuing, he said that tbo United Provincei had made the 
largest contribution to tho lurpluaet of tbo Imperial 
Ooverameut, while the sum total of their share in all 
revenues was the lowest of all the rrorinces. 

The Ucn'ble Sir Fleetwood WiUon io a long speech 
opposed the resolution and it was negatived. 

IHB BDX’BIB Ult. OOKUALE. 

Tbe Hon’ble Sir, Gokhafo moved the following Resolu- 
tion:— That this Council roeommends to theUorernor- 
GsnersI in Council that the amount of tho loan to be 

raised during the next year be increased br Rj j eron 
so that tho expenditure proposed to be incumul 

ordinary surplus was one million. Durioe .1 

Ooveroment had paid Local GorernmenUsr^fiV^^® 
amounting lo 142 million or nearl* 

million. If thoso extraordinarv sra/is 

mi. ih,i. ...piu. -.uid fill ■ 

million. About halt a million was s^t 

with tbe Royal Vu,t on the Ciri“;drs„i? . 

larger aum on the SfiliUry ..1 f ^"7 much 

also was special cspsndiUre. The? 

of owe milheu. and on, .a/; • .c'oar surplus 

gnriXa to (.ocal Oovernmenj, wLT» V" 
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protM(iT« ntture kr« gcncrkltj' to bo found io tnors 
rugged and hilly tracta, which Datiirally pi osonk much 
greater dif&cultica in tho prepaiation and ezccationofan 
irrigation project. The eery fact that a large portion of 
the grauta lapsed hi tho Centra) Provinces aboni tho 
great difficutcica that haro to be orercome. 

The ilun'blo Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson laid:—! haeo 
httle to add to the Intercstiog dUcusaioD that has taten 
place. I am in full sympathy with the object which the 
llon’ble Mover of this Resolution lias in view. Our 
large Protective Irrigation Worhaareof ibe highest value 
in defending from the raragea of famine the arcaa 
which they serve, in saving tho harvests, in preventing 
tulTering and death, and in adraneingtho general well* 
being of the country. For lueh an object it would be 
far from my desire to withhold funds whenever they can 
he profitably expended. The ooly reason why I cannot 
accept the Resolution ia that it points to what is at 
present ao unattainable ideal The day may come when 
we thall be able lo spend Rs. 1} crore, the fignro wluch 
the lloo'ble Mr. Mudholkar'a Reaotutiun impliee, on 
protectire works every year, but that day has not come 
yet, and up to the present there have heon difficulties in 
apendiog the allotuenta which we have provided The 
motion was negatired. 

aeSIRil. ADUlKISTRATtO:). 

The Hon'ble Mr. Subha Rao moved that the enm of Ra. 
33,(17,001 uoderthehead Ko. 1^(4) be redneod bv Rs.fi 
lakhs. lIs said that under the head of General Adounu* 
tratlon the charges of the Oorernment of India came op 
to qnite as much ae the charges of all the Proviocisl 
I'loremoienta put together < « , to more than Rs I crore. 
Of those there were two large items. One was the 8eo* 
retsriats, cottfng aboat Ri SOIakbs, and the other wae 
tho offices of Account and Andit, costing nearly Rs 
lakhs. The Resolution which he moved dealt with 
the former, lie wanted to know whellier any at* 
tempt was made to reriew the expenditure under this 
head. 

The Ilou'ble Sir Reginald Craddock opposed the 
resolution and it was negatired. 

poor opricc sariKos Biircs' clbrks. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Sobba Rao next moved that the sum 
of Rs fiSffil.OOO under the head No. IS (2) bo increased 
by Rs. 2j,<X)0. He specially referred to tbe grievances 
of clerks connected witb the Post Offico Savings Uank 
Audit and taid:— I araiurn that the Jlon'ble the Finance 
Minister will deal witbtbeae lOGcIerka in the Post Office 
Savings Bank Audit with the same generosity aa be le 
dealing with the Opium Department oinployeea. 

The Hon'ble 8ir Fleetwood Wilson in refernog to the 
rase of the clerks in Foit Office Saviiiga Baok Audit 
assured that bo would do his beat to seo that no hardship 
vs ufoattuun. sjid. the noViow mu thsm ftAb- 

drawn. 

THB IDUCATIOV BDDUtT. 

’ In introducing the Education Budget heads, tho 
Hon'ble Sir Harconrt OuCier gave psrticufsrs of the 
distribution of the R». 10 lakhs recurring grant of which 
tho Calcutta and Madras Uoiveriitics get Rs. 6.^,000 each, 
Bombay and Allahabad Universities Rs. 45,(100 each, 
Iiohcre University Re. 35,CKX), and the future Dacca 
Univsraitr Rs. 45,000, Aided English Secondary schools 
get Rs 6 Isklis, mainly for improving the staffs, or which 
the Madras share it Rs, SO,OJO, the Bombay share Rs. 
CO, 000 the Bengal ahare Rt.lIlakh.theUoitAPrefincea, 
33 


Punjab jocl Bcharihares Rs. fiO.IXX), the Burma share 
Rs 40,000, the Central Provinces and Berar tbaret Rs, 
^OOO, the Assam ahare Rr. 30.000, and the North- 
■Weaiem Frontier Provineo share Rs. 25, (XW. Rs 1 lakh 
will bo held in rrterie for the present. Tho Rs. 65 lakba 
non-recurring will be distributed as follows (A) Rs.10 
lakhs for the Universities, riz., to Calcutta and Madras 
Univeiaitics each Rs. 4 lakhs, to Allahabad and Bom- 
bay Uoivcraitieieaeb Rs. 3 lakhs, to the Punjab Unircr* 
aity Rs 2 lakhs; (2) Ra. 4 lakba for special fnititutioDS, 
the proposed Islimia Rchool and College at Peshawar 
and the Victoria Technical Inititute, Bombay, rach Rs. 2 
lakhs:(3) Rs.lOlikhi for Hostels In Calcutta; (4) Rs. 
10 lakhs for the completion of a residential scheme in 
Dacca for the future Unirersity; (5) Rs. 25 lakhs for 
Itosteisotbcr than those in Calcutta and Dacca, viz., to 
Madras Rs. 4j lakhs, to Bombay Rs. 3 lakhs, to the 
Bengal Presidency outside Calcutta Rs 4 lakhs, to the 
United ProTineei Rs 3j lakhs, to tlie Punjab Rs. 2 j 
lakha,to Rumia Rs. 1 j lakh. to Blair Rs.3 lakhs, to the 
Central Provinces snd Berar Rs. IJ Iskhs, to Assam 
Ra. 1 lakh. Ra 50,000 will bo held in reserve for the 
present. 


BA^JTVIION AND UCSIVUS. 

In introducing the Sanititioo and Mntenms heads, the 
Hon'ble Sir Ilareourt Butler gave partioulart nf the 
allotment of tpceial grants tor sanitation, amooDiiog to 
Rs COIakbs, for distribution to ProvineUI Goveroments, 
and Rs 10 lakhs for Research and PreveBtion work bore. 
Madras geu Rs. F lakhs, Bombay Rs, 01 lakhs, Boogal 
7} lakhs, Berar Rs. 462,000, Assam 110,000, Uie United 
Provinces Rs. 8 Istbs, the Punjab Rs.Cialihs, the Central 
Proviocei Rs. 8 lakhs, the PiiDjab Rs, 017,000, Burma 
Ra 4 lakhs, {he Central Provinces Rs. 4 lakba, Bangalore 
Re 50,000. 'Tho Rv. Id lakhs wilt ho eipended nn 
refitting and esteoding Laboratories aa foilowas— (a] 
Perel I^beratorf, Rs. S lakhs tar the erteosios of 
Rcseareb Work and for starting Teaching elassea ; (b) 
grant towards a Bacteriological Institute iti Durma in 
coonectioo with Pasteur Institute, at Maymyo Ra. 2 
lakhs, (c) Rs. 6 lakbs will bo granted to tho Indian 
Research Fund. Of this Rs. 50, OW will bo expended on 
the purchase of houses, and land in connection with tho 
extension of Ceotral Research Institute at Kasauli 
aod Ra. 50,000 will be given ai a grant for the extension 
of FVascr Town, Bangalore, and for further extentioo 
of rat proof buildings as an experimental metsare 
against pisguo, aod tbe remaining Rs. 5 lakhs for 
experioienUI work and measures against Oialaria and 
yellow fever. A governing body has bees constitu* 
ted in connection with this fund presided over hr 
the Hon'ble Member for Educition, and a Seientifle 
Advisory Board hav been elected by tie governing bodv 
which advises on all matters rtMtuiring aclsnUO/s iw 
Tostigation. Tbe follnwing steps have been takM (a 
carry oat tbe objects of the fund, tho nucleus of wki, i. 
l,R..5UhhsBr.nted In lOIO-IHJ!. A Scheme for iho 
reorganisation and improvement of the BaDibrrseFvf™. 
has been .uhmitled to tho Sccrctsry of SUb^ 

B..., R. 2.i Mh. h.. K.. 

Its introduction when approved. A grant of R^? 
lakhs hai been given for water-works anA J *• 
work^i the City of Msdrti. R,. UlLlrin*?® ' 
pcqmred to complete the eiteniire acheme! •" 

E3CU",tr.3.n'h".‘.tV 
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clun-ent Events. 


DEMOS IN lUE rERSOS OF SltlTlSU LAJIOUR, 
c4 T last Di>mcs in tha person ol lAbour is 
Jn vigorously asserting himself in old and 
' aristocratic England with her free ina*itu- 
tions. He is anserHag himself >rith a determina- 
tion and Bet purpoee which rovo-st what a power 
he is in the land and what a potent factor for 
weal or woe. He is waging an economic war to 
the knife with a doggednesa and perseverattco 
which at once inform the civilised world of (he 
new forces which are welding tberoselvee into 
shape for a new industrial revolution the end 
of which none can foresee at present. The 
war cloud, no bigger than the human hand, had 
abown iteelf I’n the distant borizan some weeks 
ago. tl8 portent was eigoiGcant enough But 
it was hardly expected thit that cloud would eooit 
bedarhen the whol^ horizon and briirg itt its 
train euch untold eoiiset^uences as are to bo 
discerned to day. Strikes there hare beeit of 
late, atrikea of a variety of huo and a variety* 
of strength, but none had forecast a strike 
of the coal-roinera of the coIoeboI magnitude 
as has presented itself to the British em- 
ployers of labour — a strike of such pro- 
longed duration and calculated intensity. In 
these etnrdy miners who have atruck work for 
week* post all over England we discern iho 
strength of organised Labour at its climax Coal- 
mining above all others, is (he piemier Labour of 
the old country ; and coal Is verily the industrial 
King. Without coal every other industry, how- 
ever flourUhing and however stable, must come to 
a deadlock. And the coal miners have certainly 
brought a deadlock against which hitherto all (he 
cITorts of persuasive oratory and all the logic of 
atern and onbending argumenta has been in 


vain. The iron of the mines themselves seems to 
have entered tho soul of each end every unit of 
the millione of miners. Like the iron-hearted 
Ooveoanters of old, they seem stern of word and 
will, as if to say, they ere prepared to die, como 
what may. No longer they shall be tho galley 
slaves of the mine owners or the mining Syndi- 
cates. Too long have they endured their tjraony 
aye, economic tyranny which is inGntUly more 
galling then that of tho despot. They must odco 
for all break loose from their chains. They must 
emancipate themselves from their industrial thral- 
dom. Long indeed have tho owners and employers 
sucked (heir flesh snd blood on a weekly pitUnco 
while they had had illimitable c.ikes and ^alo to 
fatten themselves. That flesh nr.d blooil can no 
longer be available on their own conditions. ' The 
world 13 changing. Science and iovetjtion aro 
progressing by leaps and bounds. A thousand 
industries, aided by seicoce and invention are 
prospering beyond the dreams of avarice. Every- 
one is enriching himself except tho labourer, and 
most especially the hard worker in subterrancaa 
mines, with his Me daily in his hands. Shall he 
go quite unrequited f Shall he alone bo deprived 
of the just dues of his daily hard task.' The convict 
labouring in the jail has not a hundredth part of 
tho hard labour that be daily undergoes. And 
yet in the midst of the surrounding plenty, 
notably the plenty of his own employers, he 
cannot eubsist. He cannot maka two ends 
meet. Ho has nothing tu lay by for a i-ainy day 
while the children grow around him, while ho 
and they five in unheaHhy slums, surrounded 
by filth and squalor, with no bright or cheering 
proepeclato smooth and comfort the pillow of 
old and declining age. And who will deny that 
tbi.i.lh, d.iV lot 0l 
WLoc.»a.n,tUotlh.mg, ho 
a h.™ li.iog ^ ' 

stroD- » I005 „ ho .lliiorolo, ,0 i, „ ^ 
™ ™i io , pool, ion 1„ .aio, 
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th&t the Civil Court liiia given ita eolemn verdiet 
in the matter of the patriot Ferrer wKom an 
unjiiet Court Martial aentto tbe gallows. It has 
unc^uivocabtyilorlared litm to be free of (be crime 
imputed to him by « cunsfioneelesa and Wndic* 
tive body of uhsonipuloua prUsts, the sworn 
enemies of progress and civilisation and Christian 
mornlity. Signor Car.aMlis has had to cat the 
pie of hamiliation after the jodgmeot of the 
Civil Couit and sutTor not a little in popularity 
Russia ia still in the throes of a due famino 
but there is a surplus, so they say, which petmits 
an expenditure of 16 miltiona sterling to alieviato 
Iba appalling diaiross of tbs vast agricultural 
population. The Duma nsanwbils u in a condi 
lion of euaponded animation. But Russia >s 
<]uittly rebuilding her shattered navy and other 
wi** prep-tring for * renewed etruggle at the 
right psjcbologicst hour to regain her lo»t 
prestige. Meanwhile she le still sitting tight on 
!forthern Psreis, though the grip liss beeo eume- 
what loosened, thanks to the mild roeirire policy 
to whith I’ailiament bai driven the Rnlish 
Forrigii Minister to adopt 

Turkey and Italy are atlll cutting each otbor’a 
throat. Reprisals are (be onler of the day 
Crippleil in her navy, the (ortner is able to dv 
next to nollung on the waters of the Mediter 
rancan and the .Kgcan. Ilut she » actively 
pursuing the pulicy ofdniingoiit bagand baggage 
evtry Italian from her tcrriUiriea in Kuropeand 
Asia- The boycott ia no mean inetrument in 
modern war policy for haiwssing the enemy and 
inflecting a tirrildy bfaiy pwuniiry poniahjnent 
Thera is now a report of some pourparler* by the 
repreamtativea of tho Great I’owera with the 
pirates of Italy who hare filibe>{ Tripoli in t>Tca*( 
daylight. Tho wi.OJ outsilo Kurojw view* 
with humiliation that these Towers should have 
ignoniiniously failed to intervene at the very 
outset and arrested Italy in her piracy. Bat 
' Kurope’e political ethici are also of a piratical 


character so that vre at least despair of Europeso 
far M her political morality is concerned. It is 
worse than that of the Bedouin of the desert. 

PERRti. 

ASsirs seem to he a shads better in that un* 
happy country. That Contemptible cl-Shsh has 
been now eompelled to retire to Baku and 
beyond it, Sir Edward Grey having at last put 
hu foot down on the drspicable RiachlnatioDs of 
the Russian Foreign Ofhee So far it is a good 
riJJarce. They are now trying to send out of 
(he eoontry the traitorous brother of the ex Shah 
Meanwhifa soma Russian troops have been with- 
drawn abd Sir Edward Gref baa promiaed to aee 
that (hero IS no reilitaty occupation, withe view 
to peroianenry, of tbs Buasian*. Sir EdwinlliM 
been driven of Ule, thanks »o the strong demon- 
etralioo egaiust his recent raeillstin/?, If net 
humiliating, policy, into adopting meMuroe worthy 
of the lltiti*h nation, end eufliciently strong lo 
inspire rtreeed hope ard con6dsnee among the 
petriouc Remans Fisancial eid neodel to 
restore order ell elong the comKirrrial roads end 
elsewhere, bae been given and a luflicieotly Urge 
loan to rrbabihtate the Rnancea and develop the 
rvsourcM of the country is promised. There i» 
now vocne hope of I’civia'e cmancipalion from tho 
thraldolQ of the scheming Muscovite. 

CUIVi. 

Yuan Shi Kai i* now the rceeijent cf the 
Republic with his haadquarlers at Tientsien, 
l>r. Sun Yat Sen bae egrevd to the capital being 
eult at I'ekiog. Ilut anarchy is still rampant 
In the northern proviuci-s where there is a conti 
nuoua bloody skirmUh betweenthe bate<l Mtnehus 
nnd the indigenous Chinamen. The situation is 
etill etormy but every hep* is entertained that 
the Fimt Tresidrnt will won lay low the forre* of 
anarchy and restore order leading to the develop 
Bient of China. The conatituent aseembty is 
still to b« formed and the roRstitollon Is till! In 
n Bthulous eunditioB. But both are expectwl to ' 
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1)0 nfcomplislied f*ct8 >n » short time. In llo 
roeantime the tension is grest. Trade is disorgan- 
ised and the foreign legations are hard at work 
to support the President in his arduoiialabours to 
make China contented and peaceful. 

• . Xne DitAl LAJIA. 

Tills reincarnated I.ama is aiid to be atill 
hovering on the border lino which divides Thibet 
proper from the British boundary. He is 
trying to gather round him an army of loyal 
Bupporters who may safely ensconce him at Lhasa 
and allow him to exercise his former sovereignty. 
But the Chinese euaerainty is now every way 
stronger than when the Lima was obliged to flee lo 
Urgua as a refugee in the Russio-lIongolUn camp. 
At the same time there U some informal or 
unaothorisod coquetting of a few DritUh loiperial 
iita going on which bodes no good. But we 
have every faith in the statesmanship of iiord 
Hardinge that it will on no account allow anything 
which should lead to the re-entry of the British in 
l.liasa which is the objective of the re<lhot 
Imperlatists on the border. 

Who’s Who in India: — As was announced 
early in 1911, the Proprietor of the Ifewul Kisbore 
Press, of Lucknow, Caw'npore end Libore, has 
recently published a most useful handbookj “Who's 
Who in India,” containing the lives and photo- 
graphs of all the Ruling Ohiefs, Nobility and Title- 
holders of India. This work is an unique one In 
many respects. The book, which is published in 
- three editions, is handsomely gnt-up, and is a most 
valuable work of reference. No Other work of 
the kind has ever been published in English, 
The value of the work is enhanced by the ineld- 
sion of handsome photographs of Their Imperial 
Majesties the King-Emperor and Queen-Empress, 
with their biographies, and the publication 
there'foro forms a splendid Souvenir of the Royal 
.Visit to India and Ibe Coronation Durbar. 
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Literature and Nationality. n>j H'. It. 
(irtffinm Blatkwool ik 5on«)- 
Literary criticism in Iho ninctrenth century has 
Kid special stress on the intimate relationship er- 
Hling between literature nnd tho political and 
social circumstances of the country. It is 
possible to carry this study to the ezcea«es of tho 
scientific analysis of M. Tains, but there is no 
denying the great v.ilue of Such a pursuit. The 
address is a brilliant, and sober enquiry into this 
question. The possible influence of literature on 
the formation of nationalities — used fn Bluntchlis’ 
eensonf political solidarity — is discussed in a mas- 
terly manner with illustrations selected from the 
entire range of ths world's hiatory, It is stimula- 
ting, fresh, and full of the academicHl spirit. 

The Evils of Alcohol. Ttn Da jr. 
Chapplt, if. P. ' 

This is n popular hand-book treiling of the 
evila of indulging in alcohol in any quantity or 
form. The key note of the whole boak consists in 
considering nicohol to be a poison having a special 
afTinity toe the nerve centres o! the brain. Alcohol 
paralyses the«e nerve centres In the inverse order 
of their developmtnt, the 1a.at developed aiiflering 
first and moot, and the first developed last and 
lea.al. ' * ‘ 

The intense eniving for ah-ohol when once the 
habit of taking it is funned is very graphically de- 
scribed. A number of c»sea illustrative of tho eOects 
of alcohol are desciibed in detail nnd some of them 
reveal the incidental diseases As.sociateil with it. 

Temperance lecturers will find the book very 
useful in enabling them to depict the social, moral 
and physical evils following in the wake of this 
unique substance. \\’e extend ft cordial welccme' 
to this book and trust that it will have n large cir- 
culation among the educated Indians some 'd 
whom have contracted the pernicious alcoholic 
habit. 
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! b * ' i ■ • S 

j TO THE MEMORY OF g 

I ; HIS HOLINESS THE LATE JAGADGURU OF SRINGERI. | 

S' ^ § 

H Sin. K. S. RAMA8WAMY SASTRI, B.A., b.l. | 

i| Tliat he sliould mingle lima with Heavenly Light, H 

H That hia aoura stream should meet Love's ocean sweet, g 

H Tliat he should haste with glad and eager feet §' 

|| To gaze upon the glnry of His Might — § 

S Were dear to him who deemed our life a night H 

g And hoped on Death’s bright Dawn God’s sun to greet ^ 

II ' ^nd yearned to reach His sweet and heavenly seat • g 

j^bsorbed in worship of His radiance bright. g 

f The loss is ours Who else is there to dower « 

[ With peace our souls and ope with loving arts H 

I Our lidless but unseeing inner eyes K 

1 ‘ And make us know true wisdom’s peace and power w 

I And cleanse the foulness of our worldly liearts H 

I And show us glimpses bright of paradise ? S 

VnKKs;na:3:auss»as:K»s:stK:»KRffsBm»S3tiB;sasiflSASatia3iafistmaxx»ff»asiKK;^ 


Diary of the Month, February— March 1912. 

February 24. The re-ppening of the Parlia- 
ment at Rome was attended with delirious enthu- 
siasm. 

The Chamber,, by 423 votes to V, ratified the 
decree affirming Italian sovereigpty over Tripoli. 

February 25. Mr. Justice Karamat Hussain, of 
the Allahabad High Court, a great advocate of 
female education in India, has made an endow- 
ment of Rs. 1,80,000 towards the cause of female 
edocation. The fund is to be called after his name 
“ Karamat Fund ” 

February 26. The Dewan of Trevandrnm 
opened the 8th Sessions of the Sri Mulam Popolar 
Assembly this noon at 12 with an excellent address 
82a 


which nae read in hia characteristic assured tone 
and clear voice. The various fresh items therein 
made created great satisfactioii to the members. 
The British Resident and all tbe leading officials 
of the State attended. The Jubilee Town Hall 
woe full. 

February 27. At the Viceregal Council meet- 
ing to-day, in opposing the Resolution of Mr. 
Dadabhoy regarding the appropriation of Jail 
pioducts, the Hon’ble Sir Reginald Craddock said 
that there were several objections to Mr. Dada- 
bhoy’a suggestion. Firet of all, it would be almoet 
impossible to calculate the share of profits made 
by prisoners. The cost of Jail administration in 
India at present was about Rs. 79 lakbs, of which 
they only got back about Rs. 14 lakhs, and Mr. 
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After ansirers were giveo, the Hoa’ble Sir 
Ouy Fleetwood Wilson foimallj opened the first 
stage of the discussion on the Financial State^ 
ment for 1911*12. 

March 8. The Hon'ble Mr. Mudholkar moved 
that that the Budget estimates be reduced by the 
pay of the Inspector'Oeneral of Forests and of 
the establishment of hia of&ee. In the conrse of 
an exhaustive speech he said that for years the 
KorV'OfBeial Members of the Oouncil and Indian 
publicists were alarmed by the continuous growth 
of expenditure and they bad been urging upon 
' the Government the urgency of arresting this 
growth and of effecting economies. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Qokhale moved for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to enquire into tbe great 
increase in public expenditure, but the Finance 
Member advised the Council to await the* result 
of the unassisted effort of the Government of 
India before pressing for an ioquUitton. 

March 9. President Taft, speaking at Toledo, 
Ohio, condemned emphatically as a crude, reac- 
tionary and unstable policy that lately advocated 
by Mr, Boosevelt in favour of revocation of judges 
by popular vote, and the submitting of judgmeota 
to the people. 

March 10. Yuan-Shi-Kai has been inaugu- 
rated as Provisional President in the preseitce of 
representatives of all provinces and sections of the 
community.' 

The ceremony was an imposing one. 

Yuan-Shi-Kai wore military uniform, and the 
others present wore uniforms or frock coats. 

Tbe presence of veterans and younger leaders 
provided a scene typical of the Chinese transition. 

March 11. Tbe French miners have struck 
for a day, to call the attention of the Government 
to their grievances. 

March 12. Tbe Scottish Liberal Members of 
the Xfonse of Commons gave a banquet in honour 
of Lord Fentland’s appointment to the Ooversor- 
Vhip of Madras. Mr, Mckinnon Wood was present. 


Lord Pentland was presented with a salver and a 
coffee-pot. hir. Asquith made a speech and re- 
ferred to Lord Pentland.as “ the one great man of 
Ayrshire," “His name,” added the Premier, 
“ woald always be associated with the passing of 
the Scottish Land Bill.” Mr. Asquith anticipated 
that Lord Pentland would earn fresh honours in 
the carrying out of his arduous duties in Aladras. 

Captain George Swinton was to-day unanimously 
elected Chairman of the London County Council. 
On taking charge, bowevor, he stated that be would 
only be able to hold office for a fortnight, as he 
was going out to assist in the planning of the new 
city of Delhi. He had only received the official 
announcement that afternoon. 

March 13. The Imperial Lagislative Council 
met at 11 this morning. H. E, the Viceroy pre- 
nded. There was a Urge attendance, and the 
visitors’ gallery was full. After the interpella- 
tions tbe Rules were suspended. The Hon'ble 
Mr. Ookhale moved his Resolution on the resour- 
ces of Local Bodies, 

March 14. At the Imperial Legislative Council 
meeting to-day, in reply to the Hon'ble Mr, 
Bhugri, the Hon’ble Sir Reginald Craddock, on 
tbe eubject of inconvenience caused by official 
toure, said that the replies of Local Governments 
bad been received and the question was still a 
subject of correspondence with the Secretary of 
State. It was not desirable to issue uniform and 
detailed instructions for all Indti, but Provinces 
had already issued orders which conformed 
generally with the recommendations of the 
Decentralisation Commiasion. Tbe Government 
of India were satisfied that Local Governments 
were already dealing adequately with the question. 

The Times to-day states that the Indian Crown, 
of which tbe cost is .£60,000 and which is to be 
placed with the other Regalia in the Tower, will 
bo available for future Imperial Durbars. 

March 16. Lieutenant-General Sir Reginald 
Hart v.c , K c.n., K.c.v.o., (General Officer Com- 
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nmiiling n Chief in Sjuth Africi Bioca 1912) bna 
been pnetted to succeed Lord Methuen laGwrnot 
of Natal. . • 

March 18. The Oineocation of the Caleutta 
Uniee«ity a-ae held to-day. H. E. the Viceroy, 
the Chancellor, presiding, eupporfed by the Rector, 
Mis Honour Sir William Duke, and the Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir Ashuloih Mookerjee The Honor- 
ary Degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred 
on Lieutenant Colonel Phillolt. and of the Doctor 
of Science on Professor BenM and Profesaor 
JagedischanJraBosa. There were 1,469 gradu.tae, 
including seventeen Udie*, the principal figures 
being :-M.A. 136, B.A. 633, B. Sc 139 and 
B.L3l5i— 

'Match 17. ilr. Hartahoro, the Welsh minera 
leader, declared in a speech that coopulacty 
nrbitration would not eetlle the strike. 

He said: “The outetanding fact ie that lha 
workers are masters of the stluation. They have 
all the power. It is timp'y • ‘l«*‘‘‘>" 
they will use it." 

March 18. The death is announced of Colonel 
Sherlock, for thirty years teacher of Hindustani 
■t Cambridge Doivenity. 

■ March 19. The District Magistrate has direct- 
ed the publisher of the ^rmiiidor, a Mahomedan 
vernacular paper of Lahore, to dcpoeit t^ 
Securitieeof Rs. 1.000 each for its weekly and 
daily editions, and has also called upon him ^ 
make the requiaito declaration for the daily 
edition. The District Magistral says that its 
tone is efceedingly immoderate and objrelion.bta, 
,1so that the publisher baa not abided by the 
comfict that the daily edition would be a eurel- 
ment to the regular weekly, and confined to 
■telegraphic news. . 

March 20. At to-day'a Meeting of the Calcutta 
Corporation the draft Address to be presented to 
H. E Lord Carmichael, first Governor of Bengal, 
was settled by the special Committee. 

March 21. Mr. La FoUette. an Insurgent 


RepuMwan, has d-fealed Mr. Roosevelt in the 
Prfwdectial primary election* at Dikota. 

Blaich 22. King George this morning received 
Captain Swinton, Mr. Brodle and Mr. Lut)en*, 
prior to their departure for India. 

March 23. His Majesty the King Emperor 
has been pleased to appoint His Erceltency Baron 
CWrmichsrI, Governor of Madras, to be Governor 
of Bengal with effect fiom the 1st April. 

Uis Majesty has also been pteaasd to approve of 
the appointment of the following gentlemen 
to be Blembeie of the Executive Council of HU 
Eicetlency the Governor .—The Hon’ble' Sir 
Frederick William Duke, at present Lieutansnt- 
Governor ol Bengal ; the ITon'ble 31r. P. C. Lyon, 
Member of the Board of Revenue, Eastern Betigil 
and Aarsm : and the Hon'ble Jlaiilvl SyeJ Shsm- 
eul nude, of Eastern Bengal and Assam, •* 
preeei.t an Additional Member of the Legislatiw 
Council of the OoverooT.Oenertl. 

Mcfch 21. A Public kfeeting of the Euro^n 
and lodian residents of Celcutta was held this 
eftemeen id the Town Hall to wameaiorats the 
usemory of Miss Margaret Noble, better known 
a. Sister Nivedita. Jf r. R. H. A Gresson, Sheriff 

of Calcutta, opened the Meeting and asked 
Dr Rssb Behen Oboee to take Ihs Chair. ■ • 


Messrs. Surendrsnalh Bannerjee, A. J. F. Blair, 
Gokbalo, Madan Mohan M.Uvija, Wased Hessein 
and Bhupendia Nath BaSu took part in the 
proceedings. 

March 25 A meeting of the Imperfal 
Utive Council was held to-day. H. E I«rd 
Hstdioge presided. Thera was a fairly full 
atUndance of Slembers, and the spcctstora 
gallenea were full. 

The Hon'ble Sir Harcourt Butler, replying to 
the Hon^le the Rajah cf Dighapatbia regarding 
the appomtmenl of qualified Indians the work 
cf the scientific investigations of tropical diseases, 
esid:— The Government of India will always 
employ the best man available for any enq 
uwientiEc nature, no matter what his 
meed may be. Dr. KotVr, who ia an Indi 
recently been appointed to enquire ml 


iquiry of 


j AWii 
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The Hindu Ideal of Sovereignty. 


TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 


Democracy in India- 

Mr. K. M. MuDshi, in a thoughtful articla on 
the “ Spirit of Democracy in India,” in the 
JKnitwian lievieie, for February, eeea in the 
recent history of many Asiatic cations including 
China, the fuIGImentof Lachy’a theory that the 
conception of democracy will necessarily, at least 
for a considerable time, domicate in all civilised 
countries. Speaking of the necessary idea) for 
a real democracy he says : “ The true demo- 
crat ought to realise the nation'in himself, to look 
upon hU compatriots as brothers, to yearn for 
corporate good — to emit in national glory — to 
feel ‘1 am the nation,' This political yogism is 
the only passport to escape tho annihiUtioo which 
threatens every people who lack the democratic 
instinct.” After the chaos that has prevailed in 
the past, we see the beginning of a certain active 
public life In our country in recent times. Edu. 
cation and foreign travel have been the mnta forces 
of our regeneration, Tbe increased spirit oftndus* 
trialism has also fostered some democratic virtues. 
"Lastly, local eelf-government more than any- 
thing else given to us by our Government, has 
been the chief instrument of bringing about in 
some nieasuro that spirit of democratic responsibi- 
lity which constitutes the strength of free nations.” 
AVe have to struggle chUny against caste, and in 
the cause of Education. “The principal vice 
which obstructs our progress and which slaveiy 
and an uncommon religiosity have naturally fost- 
ered is a strange sort of apathy fur public maftera. 
An average educated Indian looks upon tbe affairs 
affecting tbe body politic with an sir of careless 
indifference which is sometimes shocking to behold. 
He waxes elofjuentandenthusisstic fo the closet, 
yearns to work when in the privacy of his room ; 
but tho step which takes him to the outer world 
deprives him of the force of his convictions.” 

. 33 


Mr. S. Qopala Aiycr writes an inforesting 
article on tho “Hindu Ideal of Sovereignty," iu 
the February issue of the Madras Christian Col- 
Uge Magatine. As illustrated by Kalidas.a, the 
word in Sanskrit for the king, ^1^1 is from tbe 
root to please. In “Sakuntala ” is expressed 
the idea that “ uneasy lies the head that wears 
the crown.” 

It vraa held to be eharaetcristio of kings that they 
cannot bear to bear any kind of plaintivo voice, for the 
latter u cDDiidered a aignal token of misrule. They 
wore regarded aa the parents oforpbani and the children 
of tbe cbildleaa. lo the same drama, gsAunfafa, it la 
aaid that Dashyantha proclaimed by tom-tom that he 
waa to be considered the father, son, huabaad and 
brother of bis people eaeept in ao far as tboeo positions 
do not conflict nith DKurma, la all the actions of 
a aovereign it is aisuoed that self has been lubmereed, 
and that bis centra) idea is the hspploess of others, Ooa 
kiagiercported to have said; 

nqi qRqiwik 

From ay birth all ray actioos have been for ethers' 
good. 

Prowess is indeed an important feature in the 
Hindu Ideal of Sovereignty. Our kings ever dis- 
dained to flinch in times of distress and difficulty. 
Guarding the grave, tbe dethroned Harischandra 
Bays: “ My head is ready; come ou, 'difficulties! 
I welcome you.” Visvamitra exemplifies earnestness 
of purpose which acorns all obstacles. All these 
great minds exhibit no less the softer emotions of 
reverence, obedience and tenderness. 

If aojthiag went wrong ia the state, if tbe young died 
broakiog tbe hearts of tbe old, it was attributed to the 

or anrighteouinees'ottbe king. Even the mis- 
deuesooura of the people were ,Iaid at the door of tbe 
king, for the Sanskrit expression wcnt-fnil 

“Aa the king, so the people." Ihismightappearto 
bcao extreme view of tho case, but to the mind of the 
Hindu, who assDciited kingship with ditinitr this 
did not seem too much to expect of him. . ’ 

The Hindu king was especially the patron of 
arts and literature. Charity was abovs alt his chief 
adornment. 
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Indiaa Craftsmen- 


English and Indian Nobility. 


The Davn and Daien Sceiety'e for 

January puts forth an eloquent plea for a better 
encouragement of Indian craftsmen than before 
by the Oorernment of India. 

We pointed oat that the new arehiUetora) woika that 
are to be raised at Delhi will gire au epportuait; to the 
Govemment to carry out one of the eameit wiahea ot 
Ifae Eiog-Empen'r, — namely, to "ehaw eymptUiy with 
the artisani e{ India* — we are quoting llie Imperial 
Klsjetty’a own words— if lOiCead of (ha Eiiropeaa etylo 
of designiog, tha lodian atyle ba adopted at Delhi lo 
eennaiiott with the sew buiJdiage, We era eaeeodiagly 

glad that tbia point hae been clearly brought oat la two 
letters which hare alnea appeared in the eotumne et 
two leading tionden dailies. 

Mr. Btretl has alweya championed tha cause of 
Indian arehitectura and will rejuica to a«a ediScea 
riaa in Delhi after the faabion ot those by Jebas* 
girand otbara, if the Oovernment 1$ w>s» to 
abandon iU cneouragemant of the ugly Western 
architect ate, 

TfcelnSoenreUiat may be cierted by the Supreme 
Oorernment on the lastel of the wealthier olaetea of the 
country, by >ti deciding to build their own buildiBga at 
Delhi not according to tha time-honored traditwoe of 
the Pahha'Wotha Department of the GoTernmeot but 

in eoaaooance with the arbatio and architectural ead 

impcnal traditiooi of tho Imperial city u bound to be 
wry great For aa the eoat of the GoreraDrst, eay 

what peopIemay.DelhiUbouadto mein tune tomeel 

imposing proportions. Oeioglo the pobUeal foeue of 

the country, it will attract to *1 the leisured claesra frcie 

allorerthe coantry, and, more than erer Calcutta did. 
the risitore from outside Indie. 

“A great impetus to the loyalty of Ihemisieeof 

India would be imparted," if the GoTetoment 

should feelfot the poor Indian artisan, in whom 

our Kieg-Empetor has alwaj s enrinced deep iolo- 

resl, at this time when a largo echeme pf rnUic 

Works will be before the OoTernment in the 
jointmction of the new capital. 


A writer fn* (be Hajpvl Serafd presents • 
comparison of the nobility in Engliad with that 
of tmlie, resulting nnfarourably to the former. 
Tbe latter he identifies with the Rajput nobility. 
Hfl writes. — • 


Thecooception ot aobility lo India iatbeTeryenibodi- 
meat o( Tirtua and greatness. Dhenyou lay Bajp\i 
you mean (ha oonibination othciCand most usetulele. 
meata at the nnirerse , you mean Tirtue, truthfulnus, 
banesti, filial affection, heroisni. ebiTilty, selt-reepect 
and aelf-eaenfice Tbeso ere the ranoui compOBCot 
parts by which the lodiiiolubla compound >i built np. 
Tbeso era the foundations on wblch • Rsjput sCanda 
You might shake him and perhaps change nf cendibsni, 
eselutioo of society and rerolutjos ot socisl order of 
lh>aga,aight drift him swsy from tha path originally 
occupied by bis ancsetore and forefsthsrt, bat bs casaot 
>D apiteof all adrsFse furoei of nature, he nored from 
the bed.rerk os which his SBcntry was huifb IThs rsry 
menttonof the nsiDS Rajput weold sufBos is iBitilhng 
ID bins the deepsst and most profeand koewledge of 
dfmon Mif end Itvor Cod. The ideal of etbioe and 
Boralityarealaayi bsfora hia sjei. They arewnttan 
an plain and astDiitakable words tor bii |uidaBoa,aBd 
heieerer depratsd hs might be, yet he will BSt, esauf^ 
eatto bia birib^gbt, eosiiiUDt to hia aDeesUy.ooBaist* 
eat to bis position, dogenarata Into a coinmeaplaee 
Eoglltb Bobis. 


_s Eoglith 

..... liajput-Uis representalire orths/adiae 
nobility — io the following words ; The AnpfieA wot/e- 
mon oyfhr prrerwfrfap, unfesssiiperforedurafion (uul 
iisfuafiTt crpeprAfc roMars fmcf fs nirff Aim intoa 
new. hoifK, rfoes not rise uhote an aremps rooimoner 
wi(A onfinary erfKraffononitaffnfRnienCs. ThiBobi-. 
bty of Englnsd, haring been subjected to irreiponlihto 
alterations and topsy-torry oooditioo of affaira his lost 
its prutisa purity, Sut ths lodisn nobiUly— the Itsjput 
— has not loit its potentiality but retains the same spint 
which animatsd its ancestors centuries ago. Tbs Eeglisb 
nobility bangi between llm deril and the deep see, 
ignored br its own kitb and kin, and disliked by the 
middIn ana lower classes of society. Its fome efanifi Is 
bke tbnpositioa of the bst, which scoffing at a bird's 
hfa pretended to be an aoimal. Dut the annual tccfflsg 
et ite pretensions refused to recognise it as such. Thus 
lostlo Its own near and dear and kicked oil In sew 
qaartrra,)t bad to autTor solitadoand pnration. Thus 
Intbe position of the English nobleman, occupying a 
~ , alt hia own, neither approached by hit fellow lord 




ie departed in 


Bat the Rajput Is lored by the Hindus, be is recegnla* 
•dM greet by all ranks aed classes of Hindu society, 
and bu poiiUca la loond, asfs and itable. 
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The Histot; of ladia and Its Study. 


A melancholy interest attaches itself to the 
first of a series of essays on the ahovo subject by 
thelsteSUterKiveilita appearing in the JI/o<frm 
lieneto for March. Sho avill not believe that the 
facts for building up Indian history are scanty. 
Her genius suggests new realms of knowledge to 
help us in determining the history of the past. 

It will be from amongat the recorda of home and 
fanilj'Iife, that light will be ahed upon the complete 
biatory of Beogal. It will be by aearchlog loto eaate* 
origioa, mod tribal tradiliona that real data will be 
gathered for eatioatiog the antiquity of proceiaea. My 
friead Uabu Dioeah Chunder Sen, aayi that he belieeea, 
from a itady of pedigrees, that an orerwhelmiog pro* 
portion of the higber-eaate familial of Bengal came from 
Magadha. Kao, it ia neceaury to aaanmetbat there was 
at a eertaia time, a wboloaate eraeuation of Uagadha. 
nia would agree BO wall with tlie facts of history— Uie 
rtraoTsI of the capital to Oour, on the destruction of 
Fatallpuira, and the immeoae cultural poteoliality of the 
Bengali people,— that the suggeatioa eanoot fail to font 
a dominant note in subiequent reaearcb. 

She next urges that when we hare reached b 
sew tact, the next efTurt ebould be to relate it to 
knowa central evenU. 

We learn, too, that laaaon which botaniits, toologiits. 
and geotogiiU, have bad during the laat ceccary to lean 
and teach, namely, that thinga which are found tegetber 
may have taken wide dialancca of apace and time to 
produce. 

Passing on to another subject she i.ays : 

The year as we go Ifarongh it, constitutes another 
bind of historical record. The feativals of the old village 
life which follow each Other in such quick and delightful 
Bucccssioti thronghoot the twelve or thirteen moons of 
tho solar year, are not all elTeota of aoma ainglo cause. 
On the contrary, the Car.fcatival of Jnly halU from 
Buddhiam, and baa the great mctiopolis of Its obaer* 
vanco at Puri on the Onssaa Coast. Cut Janmaahtami 
belooga to the VaiahnavUm of Krishna, and turns our 
eyes id a very different direction, to Mathura and Oria* 
davau. Tho Dcwali Puja, agaio, connects ua eu the ono 
wiia te* twawia fA LanVcttiv. woh 

on the other with Latin and Celtic annivcrsariet of the 
aonia of the dead. How dilTercntare tho Uiooght-wortde 
out of which ipring inspirations so various as all these! 
now long apenod muatcach have had. In order towin 
its preaoot depth and extent oflnaueneet Tbe very year 
as it pssaes, then, it a record of the changing ideas that 
have iwept in tuccession across tho Indian mind. 

Talking of the various conditions that have pro* 
duced the complexity of the Indian calendar she 
says : 

Uiatoricat events aa snub have never been directly 
commemorated in India. Yet perhapa, had Qutu Qovuid 


Siogb in the Punjab or Ilamdas of Maharashtra lived in 
tho tune of tho Kmpire of Oour, they would haveobtaioed 
meoorials at tbe handa of Bengali Jliaduiini. The fact 
that none of their ago have done so shows that the calen* 
dir was complete before their time. Been Cbaitanys, 
bom in Bengal itaelf and a true product of tbegcnloaof 
the people, ii scarcely secure In tho uoiveraal synthetii. 
Itis veacratioo, like that of Buddha, is overmuch con* 
fined to those who have lurreodorcd to it altogether. 
But if in tho mlclleetnal sense we would fully under* 
stand Cbaitanya himself, it Is necessary again to study 
tho history of India as a whole;, and to realise In what 
ways ho resembled, and In ithat dilTcrcd from, other 
men et his ago, tVhat be shared with all India was tho 
great meditoval inpnise of Vaiihnavism which originated 
with Ramanuja and swept the country from end to end. 
That in which bis Vaiihnavism differm from that of tbe 
rest of fedia represents tho eharaetcriatie ideas of 
Bengal osder tho itroog individualiaieg ioflaence of 
Oour and Vikramporo. 


The Japanese Pariah. 


Dr. Mo&toDo writn an interesting article on 
“ tbe Japanese Pariah,” in tho /upon J!trieie, for 
February. The " eta,” as they are ealleJ, vrero 
excluded from tbo ordinary rights of eitirenihip 
till 1671, when tbe present Emperor granted them 
legal emancipation. They were originally prison* 
ers taken in battle aod enslaved, and more largely 
the conquered aborigines of tbo soil. Through 
their faith iu Buddhism, the Japnneao have como 
UThaCe all such labour os will involve the torture 
of animals and the handling of IhiDgs like hides ; 
and so all the “ nasty '* work lioa fallen on the ela, 
even ns in India. The eCo came to receive addi* 
tional contempt owing to the practice in tho past 
of hauishing criminals to that class. Even as tho 
Indian butlers and their menials in European 
booseliolds in India are from the Pariah caste, 
the eitu furnish in Japan tbo servants of foreign- 
ers. After the emancipation ejected some forty 
yeera ago, tbe ela have considerably progrwiaod in 
•aocialetalus. They aro not infrequently members 
of the Imperial District. They have oven so 
largely intermarried with the other cUsscs that 
sfa origin ia not very distinguishable 
Japanese people to*day. 
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Swam! Dayaoand Saraswati's TeacbiDKs> 

1^8 Ffitc Magaxxne publiabea 8om« noble 
teachings o'f the great Swami, by Mr, Sbiv Nandatk 
Prasad. 

It ii DO tauU ot Religion i( in eourte ot timeitgatben 
corruption, decaji, and dioa It la the eoBimon lot ot 
ereryUiing As well we night find fault with «ur bodj 
lor groviog old and iofinn and fiealtj auccamhiog to 
the cold touch of Death 

A religion diaappeare or more coirectly apeakiDg 
the old torm ol a religion penihea when— DamiDily 
hanng taken a atep forward— ii no longer capable of 
doing duty ae an adequate guide to the eew and ad. 
Tanced atago of life entered upon. 

He accounts for the rise and decay of Bnddbism, 
He next takes up Mubeatasdasuo 

The weak popt to Uisduism ii itl lack of aolidanty. 
The Braiiisans are Icarnod, the Kehatriyat arebraro, th« 
Vaiihyaa are Induitrioui, tbe Sudrae are obedieot aod 
wlUieg-— the materUle are good but there la aotbiog t« 
bind then tegether— to aotidif; them— to maketbeni 
think and aetai one body-ai ese liriog ergamem. 

Ibara a mipieion that the eleoeot et dieiotegratioo 
ja to be foiled in tbo ipint «( elansitm or eaata eyaUio 
that bat ao hlusg to tbe Uiodn. 

And now came tbe eseeta of the Uubamcoadaiii Witb 
' lebut itecn and auitcre, ao ‘ 


After the men of tbe Religion of the Sword have 
cane to India another superior race, tbe English. 
They have given peace to tbe aild llindue Ad 
era of order aod progress and Iionest/ and sccimty 
baa begun. But grcatcet of all, the BniUb bate 
inaugurated a complete eyatem of Education 
wbub hae opened out to India progressive ideas. 


Mr. Bhai P.aramanacd, in an article on 
“(Jreater India" in the ifod'rn dtititw for 
Febroary, points out that tiie once great India fell 
down because it shut itself nitbin its four walls, 
and lost the bcaltby competition resulting from 
a conetaot touch with the world boyood, 

fn Btitisb Indie, foreign education has been a 
cbief impetus to tbcaa of the higher classes 
travelling abroad. Following tbeir example, 
men of lower means hare gone out to Japan or 
America and tiied to earn their bring there. 
But (bere is a class of Hindus who bare dons 
aomotbing of real coIonUation. One dirision is that 
llouruliing in East Africa. Other eeetioBS are to 
be found ID tbo diFerent states of United South 
Africa and tbe Tra&sras). Another uction is in 
She W«» Indies and South-Amerlos. Dritiab 
Giaunu IS petbsps tbs only place where the 
Indisns ha\e got all political pririlegee. Still 
anotber section le in tbe colonics of (be Pacific 
Ocean. 

I« CMcluaion, i appeal to all toubj - • • - 
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Buddhism iu .Western Thought 

Jeno LetiftrJ writing in the Luddhitt Rtsvkto 
for the first quarter of 1912, on “ Buddhism in 
^yestetn Thought,” reviews the progress of the 
various laligions of tho world as they fiourlsh to- 
day. The teaching of Christianity iseolullof 
absurdities contradictory to all sense and know- 
ledge that it cannot long continue to piMsess a hold 
on humanity. 

In spite of lavUh expenditure and xeatoua wotb| 
Christian misaionary effort la practically alenie, eren 
under the niaat {avourable conditioni, namely, amongst 
unciviliaed and uncultured peoples. We tee that the 
political power, which tho churchoe have won (or them- 
isivca, lasts only so long as the intellectual (orco ot 
their leaders can aaiotam their (orlom debt against the 
•Tsr-iDOceaiisg Bond ot lo&dslity , aod, so eoon as the 
montal and moral grip >a loit, Uaiot, Pope and Priest go 
the same way as the gods of Olympus and Walhalla. 
The estinotlon o( ChrisUanity is but a matter of tune. 

Buddhism is Indeed on a diflereot and national 
basis in so far as Buddha does uot occupy in it 
that absurdly marvellous place which is assigned 
to Christ in Christianity. It is seen with the pro- 
gress of koowledgo that there is an unmistakable 
connection between Buddhism and Agnostiiism, 
Free Thought, and blodern Science. Buildhism 
supplies to these forms that solidarity which a 
Religion naturally possesses, 
frolulttm and Ftrxodicitg arc the lights of Beimeo 
and of nuddhiam ; foiidarifp with the aims and euffer- 
iogs of others is tho leading idea of Socialism and also 
ot Suddbism. The idea of doing good is gradually be- 
coming divorced from belief in a special distribution 
after death in Hcavgo and Hell ; tho world is begiooing 
to do good for its own sahe. The law of absolutl 

causality is spreading faraodwide, and the idea of an 
' Omnipoteot Uoing, Ood, Trinity or Power,distribating 
eternal bliss or panishmeut, is fading away (roni au 
■atelicctuat world. 

SWAMI RAMA TIRATH. A Sheteh ot Ihs Life 
and Teschiogs. Prico Annas Four. 

G. A. Katesan it Go., Sookurama Chatty Street, Uadrsa. 


The Appoiotment of Judges io India- 
, Mr. J. D. Anderson, late of the Civil Service, 
examines the question of the appointment of 
Indian Judges in the pages of the RasC and West 
and comes to the following conclusion : — 

It must be remembered that the Indian 
judicial service is one of the largest' in the 
world, It is not to be supposed that any system 
of selection would make all the Judicial 
officers into Solons. Ko doubt, like all 
other pereona with fixed salaries alt over tbo 
world, their prospects hnve sufTered by the fall in 
the purchasing power of money. But looking to 
the special circunjetaDee of Indian life, has it 
been proved that a system of selection based on 
indigenous methods and tried by loi-g experience 
has proved so complete a failure as to justify a 
rosort to experiments based upon the practice of 
distant and widely different countries, or, as 
some suggest, a recourse to thoso members of 
the English bar who, for one reason ov another, 
have not cboien to face the ordeol of the open 
competition t Is it really a fact that the judicial 
branch of the Civil Service is the refuge of its 
least competent members? Even if some district 
judges have betrayed some ignorance of the for- 
mal law whose bulk tends to grow as fast as the 
accumulations of worthless books in public 
libraries, may not the proper remedy be a re- 
consideration of the proper uses of codified law 
and perhaps an enquiry into judicial* practice in 
countries such ns Fiance and Germany, where 
codes do the work of our formless common .law ? 
Is it really necess-iry, in an agricultural country 
like India, to add an enormoua mass of judg- 
mada law on English models to the local customs 
and usage? Finally, will not judges nurtured 
wholly on English law snd equity be naturally 
inclined to add lo the importation of European 
laws and iocidents of law instead ,of studying 
the people tod their needs and primitive concep- 
tions of justice ? 
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Jodians ia the State Service. 

Mr. Jote^Idl Sharmi wriiing on •* Indiaca in 
the State Service," in the //tiirluetan 7>e«iete tor 
February voices once again the longstandinj^ 
grievance against the ]ii|uetice doae to the 
children of the soil in the matter of filling op 
State appointment*, as the result of the ever 
illiberal policy of the Government. There ia not 
much need to pnint out the unequal treatment in 
general which Indiana receive under the Bntieh 
Government, 

The assault eaaea, the unwritten loeial laws, the 
avowed and unavowed political bareaiea, the fetish of 
prestige and the aarvice rulea, all illultrate, aileetly yet 
eloquently, is a Uanoar which cannot fee nnsread 
or uiausderatoodihow the lupanontyot the Britisher 
and the Intarierlty of the Indiao, aro preaerved aod 
Biaiubained hj the taaloua, watchful, uneonproeoiting 
Oovoraaieot. 

Xhe’Oouit of Direotort had voted as far hsclc 
as In the thirties of tie hat century against the 
maintenance of a governing caate in India. But 
this haa been set aside by their wiser eucoessors. 
Even Lord Lytton confessed that both the 
Guverr.fnente of England and India "bad broken 
to the heart the woide of promise they had 
uttered to the ear." Nowadaya »Te hear of 
" reorganisations" resulting in the abolition of 
half adozen posts on Bs 40 each giving place to 
I preserve on Its. 400 for an Anglo-Indian or 
Eurasian. From the enquiry made by I«rd 
Curzon it was seen 

that only 7 1 per cent, of the peats ea Ra. IjRH) aod 
aree rrera bold by Isdiasa. Sisca Lord Curzoo’i bmo 
the altuation has slightly tinproved. On the eoalnry. 
eicepliag o"» or two higher ippoialioeBte giveo to 
Indiana, new mlea have been framed which keep out 
Jodiane of unqueitiooed merit and ability from the 
Public Worka, Barvoy and Custom Oepartmeota an 
particnUr. Hardly 0 par cent, nf appciotmenta carry- 
ing a laUry of Its 1,000 and upwards ai« held by 
Indiana, and yet we hear ef the prepnatereue etsliepot 
forward by otnoials and their apologiits that great 
liberality is being ahowa In the matter. 


Only 4 out of 177 posts are held by Indiscs in 
the Indian Educational Service. Royal con> 
mtesioee of enquiry never prove elective ia 
remedying popular grievances; In the words of 
Mr, Winston Churchill : 

They are urually eppoinCed with a detire to haogsp 
naubject, to itifle a popular demand by battening it 
down uodor a mass of blue-books 

The refoime wanted in the public service to 
better vqualiaa the balance have been indichted 
by Mr Bubba Row, 

to the first place, the monopoliaatjOD -of the 
higher posts by one elisi ef people bea got to be 
checked; fieic, mor* ipanng use of nomination, if eot 
lU total abelitinn , thirdly, bitter distribution of oflicerv 
evei the different provineea , fourthly, the raisieg ef the 
Profioeuil Service and the reroorel fromitef tbeatigraa 
et inferiority, and previiioo of promotioD on well- 
underetood pnaciplss from one aerviea to a higher one. 
Further, the acale of pay, intbelowar grades, requires 
to bo raised >a riew oftbe iflorraeoiT coejofirmg 
Re 00 IS not enough for aa lodiaa clerk. It the Aagf> 
ladian eate aod dresses himself well and hrea in • better 
atyto, the lodian has le lopport tnore dspeadints Uiao 
Iho Anglo-lBdian hss tny Idea of, aad with the ptyh* 
gets bo la alway i on the verge of baakruptey kad atarri- 
UOB. 6ucb a atate of tbioga ahould ba allowed to eon- 
tinua 00 longer, and it >a dua to tba disialitraotfon 
nolioeabla among ladiani Better trratmefit, also they 
deaarvaand bate a tight to expect, but has not been 
accorded to them The throwiag open of Porast, Opium, 
Cnefomsand Railway eerrlces, both (n the WghrraM 
lower grades. Is another oryiog need.! 


CorooatioQ Concessions In IndU- 


Sir Jobn^Reea {n the I’erlnij^lly /^eriViff for 
Febvubvy criliciaea the recent Diirbvr concessions 
fvtiin thb ultra-conlerwtive point of view. In his 
opiiiioD the revereioD of the partition of Bengal 
and the change of the Boat of Government from, 
Oalcuttu to Delhi are both unwiso end likely to be 
harmful. The former ho cells a wenk surrender 
to tiia Bengali agitatora and the latter *n unwise 
utdcxptnsive ntep '‘Calcutta in fact le, and Deibi 
navor can hr, except in name, the capital of 
nsodern India" — euch ia the dictum of Sir John 
Beea. 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE. 

EducBtional Progress in India. 

{Figtires for the lail five years.) 

iS IVCIlEiSB OF A MILMO:; acnoLARs. 

A aUtUtieal etateraent ia publisheil tii the Gasetle 
o/7ndia, showing the educational progress made 
in India and in tile several provincea during the 
years 1906-07 ta 1910 11. The prineipti fignres 
for all India are as follow • — 

Total Total 
PopuU- Scholars. Eipen- 

tion. dikure* 

1906- 07 211,264,968 5,388,632 5,59,04 

1907- 08 .. 242,819,633 5,699,146 6,01,59 

5,972,204 5.59,4ft 

1909- 10 .. 241,717,588 6,203,305 6,86,76 

1910- 11 .. 254,820,616 6,345,582 7,18,68 

* la Thoosandi of Rupeee. 

Male Femaio 

Scholars Scholars. 

1906- 07 .. 4,183,041 561,439 

1907- 08 .. 4,428,175 647,786 

1008 09. .. 4,650,134 720,342 

1909-10 .. 4,820,554 763,580 

1010-11 .. 4,930,084 793,646 

The principal figures for Bengal and Eestern 
Bengal and Aes-am are as fellow : — 

BENGAL. 

Fopula- Total Expen- 

lion. Soholers. ditore.* 

190G-07- ..54,662,529 1,215,014 1,16,63 

1907-03 ..53,771,914 1,288,541 1,25,56 

1008 09 ..63,772,586 1,368,280 1,44,58 

1909- 10 . 52,609,869 1,422,419 1,50,89 

1910- 11 ..55,023,340 1,463,828 1,60,71 

* In Thousands of Rupees. 

E. B. AND ASSAM. 

Popnla- Total Expen- 

tion. Scholars. diture, 

1906- 07 ..30.783,134 815,599 51,24 

1907- 08 No change 880,631 68,29 

1908- 09 No change 953,123 66,34 

1909- 10 No change 954,883 65,94 

1910- 11 ..34,694,362 934,213 73,05 

In Madras Pre-sidency, the number of Primary 

Schools for males was 23,426, and 900 for females 
in 1910-11. The total number of scholars, both 
31 


' male and female, in all institutions was 1,215,725 - 
Tl>e total expenditure was Bs, 1,27,68,000 in 
I^IO II against 97,64,000 in 1906 07. 

In Bombay Presidency, the number of public 
iostitutiona for malas was 11,267, and for females 
1,121, in 1910-11, and the total number of scho- 
lars, both m.tle and female, in all institutions was 
8fi8,535in 1910 11 against 720,547 in 1906-07. 
Thu total expendituie was Hs. 1,24,00,000 against 
Rs 1,06,43.000 in 1906 07. 

In the United Provinces the number of prjmaiy 
echools was 9,067 in 1910-11, against 9,545 in 
1906 07 The total number of scholars, both 
mala and femali*, in all institutions was 645,787 
In against it. The 

total expendi'ure was Rs. 03,39,000 in 1910-11, 
agaiost Rs. 74,90,000 in 1906-07. 

Iq the Puojtb the number of primary schools 
WAS 3,321 in 1010-11 the total number of echo- 
Ufs both male and female in ail institutions was 
.346,940; and the total expenditure was Bs. 
60,57,000in 1010-11, against Rs. 61,97,000 in 
1906 07. 

In Burma tbs number of primary sebooia was 
4,895 in 1910-11, against 4,950 in 1906-07. The 
total number of scholars in all institutions for 
male and female was 420,002 in 1910-11, against 
398,598 , and the total expenditure was Rs. 
43,63,000, m 1910-11, .igainsfJ Rs. 34,87,000 in 
1906 07. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar the num- 
ber of primary echooU was 3,094 in 1910-11 ; the* 
number of scholars both male aod female in all 
institutions was 297,620 ; .and the total expondi- 
tore was Rs. 30,85,000 in 1910-11, against Rs. 
22,48.000 in 1906-07. 

In the North- Wi*stern Frontier Provinces the 
number of primary schools was 264 in 1910-11, 
and the total number of scholars both male and 
female inall institutions was 31,891, in 1910-11, 
against 4,865 in 1906-07- The total expenditure 
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was Rs. 3,88,000 in 1910 11, against R». 2,38,000 
’in 1908 07, 

la Ooorg the nncnbQr of priinirjr vhools was 
81 in 1910 11, an<l tha Cutai numbarof nsbolscs 
both mnla ani female in alt inetUulbina vaa 6,610 
in 1910 1 1, against 4.665 in 1906 07. The total 
expenditure was Ra 92,000 in 1910 H, against 
Ea. 49,000 in 1906-07 

Betailg are also published regarding the number 
of high schools and aria colleges ami public insti 
tations for males and females lo all the prorincps 

The Recent Chdosies and the Uuss&lmans 

BT HIS BlOOHeSt TBI i<3K KH4H, 0 081, OCIB 

The reoent rhsoges ctme lO Kiddant; tbatitie 
not strsoge that the Mustalmin public should 
have hetiuted ia deciding how it ahoiild recMve 
them. That they will have eonsiderible effect on 
Islam's future destiny la India la an evident 
truism Yet I doubt if there be a single indivi 
dual, outside the small circle of the authore of 
these changes, who his not pisse) through 
different emotions since he heard the Royal 
announcement 

I, for one, however, nfcer a rarefut eonsidera- 
tion of every a<pect of the qu‘’8ti0n have come to 
the conclusion that the Hfuaaaliuaaa 4a not lose 
anything of consequence, while Iinlia as a whole 
and the Empire irill gain fonvidoreWy. He gain 
of lodiA mint be the gam of the HfuasalRiene of 
India, provided no direct Moelem intorest is 
attached We tauit take the cliangev smalini, 
look at their probable results, and determine bow 
India, and then the Muasaimans of India, wiU be 
bene6ted, or otherwise, by each. The change of 
capital in itself will have the great advantage for 
Mussfilnians of bringing tbo Government of India 
nearer to the centres of Moslem inlellectuil acti- 
vity and to the most vii ils portions of the Mnalem 
QOmraunity in India It will, in the netl pUie, 


bring the Viceroy nearer to the Moslem Unirer- 
ei^, an inatitaCian in the welfare of which as the 
Chancellor of the University he is diuctly inte- 
reetai For India as a whole it will be x grest 
gain that the seat of G ivernment ehouli be, so to 
spestr, in a neutml and central poeitioo, and 
ramoved from «'<y great section of people or pro- 
vince that may have interests of jts own not iden- 
tical Withor always friendly to those of other 
equally great and important eeotions of people or 
pronnee* Fur Oaleutta, with its great commerce, 
and tapping as it does the richest ’HinCerlind* 
of Southern Asia, it cannot be anything more Ibta 
the lose of the social attraction* of rhe Qoriio- 
loent House. 

Then comas the undoing of ths PvrtiMon. No 
doubt the Miiasalmsns were in a dis inet majority 
in the province of Eislern Bengal and Assam, and 
tins unique position is now last. Dut looking st 
the position of leistn in India m a whole, I doubt 
if It will be found that it was a good thing to be id 
a clear oajunty lu one provu ce an I In i lulnoiity 
HI almoal ev«i y o>hsr Ths dis idc in'ages of such 
a situation are obvious Idam in Inlla (• one 
and indivisible It is tbe duty of a to 

look not oniy to the nnmediats interest nf his own 
locality but to those of his Ca reli|fi’'nista a* a 
whole. But if we look upon it from a *t>!l wi Icr 
point of view as Indiana wo ahali nii,| that the 
old Partition h»d deeply wciafidB.1, a* d not 
(Mtunally, the eentimanl* of fha great B-<ngali- 
apeaking niilliooS of India Anything t),at perma- 
nently alienates and oSeml* the a-ndments or 
interests of millions of Indians, l.e they Moslem or 
Hindu, la urdoii'otediy in itself an imdedrable 
tiling and rhuuld not only be aioidid by the 
Oivernmvnt but also oppoaml bj all conimuniliea 
of India Viewed in this light, the undoing of 
the Partition which has anisfied the great Uengili- 
epeaking poople, ought to be in itself a cause of 
congratulation for all Indiana, whether Hindus 
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or Mu.^a1niaD«, ond I think wo should «U bo 
dfopljr grttcful to His Eicelleiicj Lord HsTiHn^ 
for tUU groat act of aUtc«tuatiship which baa 
removed a grioTaiice from one important aeclion 
of nia Maj>«ty'«t Indian Bid>jeetj. From the point 
of view of the greater good of India and tbe 
Empire, the removal of the capital and the undoing 
of the FartitioD,^r rather, the creation of two 
new Provincoe, have been masteretrokea of atates- 
manthip. 

Rut there still remains the question of the teal 
needs of the Mussalmans of Eastern ilengai and 
Asesm. These needs can all be aumoied up in one 
word, — ‘Education.’ However, sioeo Lord Har- 
dingtt'a Government has promised a University for 
I>scca — a Univereity that we moateineerely hnpo 
wiU he a teaching and residcotial one — 1 doubt 
if there ie left unredressed any real gnevancoof 
the Mueanlmaos of Eastern Deogal, provided, of 
course, (hat the new Government of Rengal, svee 
to it that the recommendations of the Education 
Oomruialon of 1682, are carried out both in the 
spirit and the letter. Tor with facilities for edu- 
cation provided in that province, the Mus>al> 
mars can raise tbeniselves to a position in which 
it will be impossible for anyone to deprive Uieiu 
of what ts rightly tbeirdus. Somehsv« nodoubt 
asserted that the new Vnieersiiy will perhaps o^iH' 
pete with the great Moslem University at Ali- 
garh. Kotbing could be more absurd. For tbe 
great Moslem University >a to be a central residen- 
tial institution of the tlilt of the community, 
while tho other is to help forward all tlioiw whn 
might bnjrft behind in the race of life by the 
supersesaion of Dacca by Calcultn. Cooipetition 
between two euch dilTvrent institutions would l-e 
ss absurd as a rsre between a bird and a fish 
Calcutta and fndia ae a whole wilt also gain edu- 
cationally, for ro Unitetiiiy enn be really <lErient 
that has to cater for a population of over 100 
millions and rush through more than 6,000 ixa- 
tninatioDs It must necessarily become mechanical. 
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Sa muffling tho facts, we (.an put the gains as 
a neutral and central capital, tho Mtisfaelion of 
the eenlimeiital grioeanco of tho great liengilt 
nation, and tho prD'.eclioii of tho only res) interest 
of the Moslems nf Eastern Bengal. The loss 
comosto b« limited to thulutuof the social itspor- 
Udce of CtihutU, hut neither the Iiwi of itv trade 
nor of its prosperity. 

Undtr these cireumsUnecs, I feel it my un- 
donbte<] duty to adrmomy co-religionista to wel- 
come the changes and be grateful to tho Govern- 
ment that has initiated them. The need for this 
IS all the greater since the Slussslmsns will thus 
•how tlieir real and sincere sympathy with their 
llindiibrethren of Bengal and their readiness tu 
respect Hindu and Bengali sentiment. Am not 
the feeltoga animating the promoter* of tho Hindu 
and Moalrm University schemta those of frater- 
nal and healthy rivalry T And abave alt, hy work- 
ing for the luecesa cf these great clistige* loyally, 
whole-heartedly and without any nmVre pens'cs, 
Mositma will test prove their loysl devotion to 
theirgraciouB and Wlovcd Sovereign, the King- 
Koincror, and their loyal appreciation of the sympa- 
thetic Gvvernment of Lord llardinge that has 
removed the great MiilimenUl griovauce cf the 
Bengalis and has yet protected, by promising a 
University nf Dacca, all tho real interests of tbe 
Moeivtnaof Eulcru Bengal. 

SANKAHAS SELECT WORKS. 

5ansln( Tixl n>»i f^njlUh Tratulation. 

Dt SJa. S, VENKATAllAMAXAN, B a. 
COSKXTS.— IIJCDO to Hart ! Tte Tan-Venwl lljnin ; 
llymo to D.kshieamBrtJ ; Direct Hcalisaiioo ; Th» 
Croturr of Versr* { Knowlcdga of Self; CoKraentarv 
po the Tait , IXAnitioa of ono'a own Kcif. * 

Pairarc. -Tlia main object of Ibis publicalloa la to 

S rwent, in aimpta English, aoroa of Ihu works of Bri 
aokaraeharja in which ho tried to expoand, lo a 
popular alflo, Iho philoaophy of Iho aos-dcudiab'c 
YKtaota of which ho was the well koown founder. 
tVilh this view, the preoent translation baa been render- 
ed (rto nf trehnicai wonli and phratea It ia 
hopeit Hint tba juitapoaibon of the Banskrit-teit 
ani tha VAt,bah. Mvva tSm 

ebjoetofensblia; tho atudent of Ssnskrit to nnder- 
etand Uio text better and to correct, by a rrl.r- 
ence to Un text, any defect of expeeiaion in tiiQ tranala- 
tion as an inovitahiu result of the attempt to ^arb it In a 
popular style. To those that iiaro had uo Irainlne in 
mctaphyaiea or dialectics and bare neither the laisuro 
nor Clia rapacity to mnj iho criRinal itsndard works of 
Sankara, a publication of thta kind ahould be apeolally 
helpful fora proper nedcruUndiOR of tho broad outline 
of Saakara'a philoaephy of non-dualiam. 

Sound IB CloUi. rncen«.l-e. 

To Subscribers of the '‘Indian Itexlew , "Be. One. 

O. A. Natraan A Co , Buokurtina Chettj Street, Madrae. 
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UriERASCES OF 7tt£ OAF. 

Mr. Lljod George on “ Poverty " 

[exTUCT r&ou i kiccnt sfleco ] 

\Vb&t did poverty meiin ! Ib trie not tbnt nen 
wen deprived of lazurie;, it wm oot that men 
vrera deprived even of (K« comforte of existence, 
it vru that they had not enough to pnichase ih* 
barest necessitiee of life for themeclvee end ihrtr 
ebildrea. According to Jlr itonntree, one 
fourth of the population of thu country, e\<-o 
in timea of ptoepcnty, were livicg under rondi 
tio«s of poverty thus deCued Wea >t beciuse 
the eauetry could not D*>Rtam them, orbreeuae 
the land wti poor f The national iDceme wae 
1,800 otilliena. That wav the rereated locone 
(lioghter), end that nscanl 4200 a jear (or every 
fiBiily. Tet one third ef that income «aa receiv>d 
eodipentby 250,000 people, one 200th pert of 
the population of this country, or, in (amiliee, 
one fortieth of the populjtico «a» recvivingenj 
ependiDg one third of the income of the country 
roverty was tot here becauie there wae not 
ebuiidssrti. 

Jt eras incumbent upon Ibcs© who bad bee® 
bleieed by Providence to make,aaenfi%'e for oiheia 
That was adid lobe talking Sxialirm, to beret 
ting class egainsi claas I.rl ns |Tt r>d of tbr»» 
cocksioo phrases which am mprsted fmtn noulh 
to mouth by ihe unthinking, after getting them 
from people whoee brains are jii»l lesballow end 
whuee vision is ju<t as Hmitnl as their own. 
(Cheers) Let ui get to Ihe tvsl, terrible, buoan. 
Jiving fads writbirg sr,d Ndhlug Wow{ let vt 
leer from Ibis jil cl wt»tchvJnr«e its flini«y 
covering of pbraree so as to twcal that wiaaa 
of bumso sgooy, with the help and sympathy 
cf tbo.e alls to help (Ch*cT») I-rt us aay it is 
lha business cf the dioicL's to meiet open t ha 
fscla beirg krewn, upen evviy man tvaliurg 
his own mprnsib'litj. l-ici. uny tr»n lealis- 


lag Itial lie has got to ucribca iu order to 
help. (Cbteiu ) 

ft is idio to attempt to deat with a coiosaaf 
problem of this kind unleas those vrlia are well* 
to do are prepared to make great sacrifices. 
Th« groat fcwcii of Christiinity U {fats; you 
cannot mleem those who aro below except by 
the sacTifics of those vsbo are 'above. (Cheers) 
Vmi cannot touch any evil in this country ailL* 
out finding that there are interesU that bate 
struck tlicii roots deep into it and are Qouricb* 
ing even upon Its very putrescence. Attack it 
and you bnng upon yourself, not mipopularlly— 
that IS uot wbat you hava to face; you bam 
tofacea very hailaterm ef abuse, insult, calumny. 
Help men who eie fighting (Cheers) 

Sir George Clarke on Nationalism 

luthe course of a speech delivered cn the occa- 
eioii of tbs last annual com ocatiuii of Uombsy, Sir 
George Claiie, the Chancellor, made a penoted 
refereiios to the iiuoation of ualioiutiam In India. 
Raid Ilia Eirorllencj 

■’ll you era earnist workcra an.l thlukerayoB 
need have no fear that you esertiae no mHusiive 
ID the political sphere, Vrlale in sll Ollvar spbene 
llivrs ai-e urbound.d opportiiritiiw for work. The 
nsttuiivlijoa II wholly foreign to India It has been 
pUnlad no Eastern sinl aa one of tbs resulM of 
kVawtern learning, and the aasinnlaiion »f Western 
thought which tbs iinivcrailifB of India bac* 
piumoted It la a high aapiration whUh I bop* 

•11 ycu young men will cbmah. Tticro is not 
one ef you «b.i cannot do aorueding towards 
Ita reaUvaliun 1>» satin g an cxsmple i.f the kpirit 
of bmllurhood, ly artiig not aa mrn.l'era cf 
caaire at«l cumoiueitire, but aa tiliient cf India, 
and by puttlig tbs gvncnl g«iA Icirmoat in 
ymir aims itu', maimlcr that it «s |o Hnliah 
tula that you owe alike the idia of conimon 
i>atinTilin(v.l ' ibe sliriiig <f iiw life,' tj which 
Ilia Majesty t.fiiiid. aid its pcseihililii-a of 
gradually arllirg yi ur divnse pecpU into an 
ladiao calivn fii fit *i If got errment 
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IHDIAdS OUTSIDE INDIA. 

Prohibition of Indentured Labour. 

Calcutta, 4tb March. — Tlie iupeiul L^giBlativa 
Ouuucil begai. at 1 1 a u.' hire was a fair aUeiidanie. 

TUG BON. UR. GOUUALG. 

The B.on. Mr. Gokhale, moving the ItrsoloUcn 
foi the prohibition of iudeiituiea laboui, began 
by recaUiog the fact that two ycaw ago the Coun- 
cil adopted a Itesolutioo recommending that the 
Governor-GenersI in Council enouid obtain powcra 
to prohibit the lecruitment of indentuied labour 
, in India for Natal. The Oovernment, wbo accept- 
ed that reiommendaliOQ, gave effect tu it by carry- 
ing through tbe Oouuul tne neceBsai^ empower- 
ing legielation, and on tbo let July Let year, 
the new Law was put into operation. Mr 
Ookbale now invited the Council to go a step 
further and recommrnd the abolition of the 
system of indentured labour altogethei. It waa 
true thee the Besolulion of two years ago was 
adopted principally as a measure of reUliation, 
rendered neceseary hy tbe continued indignities 
and ill-treatment to which their countiyoeo 
were eabjected in South Africa, but Mr. Ookbalo’e 
own view expressed in the Council, even then, 
waa that apart from the question of retaliation, 
indei.tured labour should be stopped, becanse 
it was wrong in itself. 

It was unnecessary to describe at any length 
to the Council wbat tbe system of indentured 
labour really was. 

Its principal features were, roughly, lu. Those who 
were recruited under ibnt system bound themselves first 
to go to a distant and unknown land, ot which they had 
DO idea of tbe language, life, cuitoms and usages, ot 
wbioh they were totally ignorant and whete they bad no 
friends or relations. Secondly, they bound themselves 
to work there for any employer to whom they might b« 
allotted, whom they did not know personally and who 
did not know Ibeni and in whose choice they bad no 
voice. Thirdly, they bound themselTea to hvr dnnng 
tbo period of indenture on the estates ot their mastera, 
unable to abeeut themselves or even to go on short 
visits Without a special permit and compelled to do 
such tasks ss might be sssignrd to them, hovrevet 
irksome they might be. Fourthly, they bonnd them. 


■elves to boloDg to tbeir masters for s period — 
generally lire years—during which they bad no power to 
withdraw voluntarily from thu contract. Fifthly, they 
fMuod theinielves to work for a fixed wage during (bo 
time, which was iuvariably lowei and in many cases very 
much lower than that paid to free labour aruund them ; 
and aixthly, and lastly, and that was tbe worst feature 
of the aysCBm, they were placed under a special Law 
never explamiog to them before they eotcrcdinto agree- 
ment, which threw a criraiual lubility on them for tbe 
roost ordinary breaches of the contracC, in (be place of 
the Civil liability usually attached to such breaches. 
Thus under that Law they were liable to imprisonment 
with hard labour, not only fur fraud, not only for 
deception, but tor negligence or carelessness, and, would 
the Council believe It, even for an impertinent word or 
geetura to the emptojer or his overseers. 

Those were (he mam features of (busy sten,, and when 
in addition they remember that the victims of the systein 
generally belonged to the poorest classes of this country 
and that they were induced to enter into the contract, 
or rather entrapped into doing so, by the unscrupulous 
representatioos of wily professional recruiters, who 
were paid »o much ahead for the labour they supplied, 
and whose interest m tbo persons recruited ended with 
banding them over to Emigration Agents and reeeiTiog 
their money. 

They could not hosiUte to regard tbo system si a 
nioustroos system, iniquitous in itself, based on fraud 
and maintained by force. Kor could they demur to tbe 
etitemesl that a system eo wholly opposed to modern 
sentiineute of yustice and humanity was a grave blot on 
IhecivilisstioD of any county that tolerated it. If the 
Council gUsced briefly at the origin and history of the 
ayslem, they would be struck by three facts. First, tfast 
lodentured labour was brought into eTisteocc, as stated 
by tbe Sanderson Committee and other authonties, to 
take the plaeeof slave labour, when slavery wss abolished. 
Secoodfy, even tbs emancipated Kegroes icurned to come 
under thst system under which, bonover, the free peo- 
pleot India were placed, and tliirdly, tbe Government 
had a very uneasy conscicncu In tbe matter, as was 
clearly ahowD by numerous inquines ordered from time 
to time into the working of tbo system, its repeated 
euspenFions owing to seilcus abuses and its resumption 
uaderpressure from planters, Mr. Ookbale drew (be 
•pecial attention of the Council to a debate in Parlia- 
roent, (hat took place more than seventy years ago, in 
the course of which Lord Brougham and other great 
Englishmen denounced in strong terms the system of 
indenture, a debate which was followed by the suspen- 
eion of the system and an inquiry into its nature. 

After referring to other inquiries. Sir. Gokbale 
proceeded to consider in greater detail the mam objec- 
tions to the system. Ihe first was neccFsarily its utter 
iniquity. The stream was poisoned at the source The 
lying represeutitioDS of profess onal reermtera, for 
when] no one had a good Word to say, alone succeeded 
in enticicg tbe poor creatures who enfeied into agree- 
OKots out of tbs country. Again, (be pent! oaturo of 
the eonlract, which was its worst festure, was carefully 
kept from the emigrants when they signed their agree- 
ments Mr. Goklialo deemed it necessary to complain 
atronglv about Ibis, because if the fact ot penal liability 
was sufficiently known in tbe districts where tbe re- 
cruitment took place, the profession of the recruiters 
would be gone. To dignify such a trsossctioo by tbe 
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for ftoT kinountot labour u India,. and he muatained 
that there waa nothing in the coiiditiona, ineloding pay- 
ment of labour in India, to justify a report to indenture 
to tend assay labour out of India. Even in China there 
fvae DO aystem oE indenture, and it was regrettable that 
the indenture aystem should prevail in Indiaaloae.. 

THB HOV’BLK Ma FRBEJfAVTLE. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Freeoiantle said that ho was a 
me'nbcr of the Sanderson Commiasioo appointed to 
enquire into this eubject, and that in the courae of that 
inquiry he visited a large number of labour rearaitmg 
dietricta and took the eiidonee of a large numbor of 
witnesses. lie reviewed the work of tho Coramiseioo 
and the evidence taken by it, and aaid that the Com- 
mlesion came to the coneUisien that the ayatem bad not 
oppressed or inQioM any hardship upon the emigrants, 
who were genevallj fourd to he pvosperoiis. He had 
queitiontd large numbrra of returned emigrants, and 
found that none of them had gone nut without koomng 
thepenat nature of the contract to which Mr Ookhale 
bad referred. They all bad friends or relativee who 
had been to the Colnniet, and knew the condiUona of 
life and work. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale —It is not in the egree* 
ment 

The Hon'ble Mr. Fieemantto — U is not inlbeegree* 
tnoeteortsiiily, but they know perfectly well the nature 
of the contrset. 

Ur, rrcemauUe referred to the work done by Protect- 
ora of Emigrants and to tho fact that during the last 
tew years the quantity of tho land held by Indians had 
inerensed from O.COO to -12,000 seres. Similar coodiliout 
prevailiid in other Colonies, and the emigrants generally 
were very well oIT 

tne ifO<('flc.B »R. atrasi. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Shafl eaid (hst Mr, Pcecmantle bad 
referred to the Protectors of Eojigrsnts, but it bad been 
shown that they were very, often preteetore of the 
Interests of the planters, rstW than protsetore of the 
cmlgrents. The .Mahomedao corenjunity waa unani- 
mously lo favour Of the Resolution. 

OTHIB SPBSKEBS 

The Hon'ble Sir Oangadar Chitoavit also supported 
and aaid that the system of iodenturvJ labour wae 
antiquated, and was not required. 

The llon'blo ttr. Subba Rao appealed to the Govern- 
ment net to run counter to the leotimenta of Ifao 
people. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Ilaquo asked the Government toeave 
their honour. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Mudholkar and tbe Hon’ble Hawab 
Abdul tiasjid lupported the Iteaotution. Tbe former 
asked the Council not to make India a recruiting ground 
tor the Colonies. 

The Hon’ble Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya coodem- 
Dcd the ajfiteTD on humanitarian and national grouodt, 
and said that the aystem could not bare come into force 
but for the Government. 

The Hon'ble Malik Omar Ilyat Khan aupported the 
Resolution, and asked how indcoture was ondesirsble 
as regards Natal, it was desirable elsewhere He 
emphasised the absolute tinaniinily of Indian opinion m 
the matter, and asid: — “When cent, per cent, of the 
population are agreed the Goremment should be on oiir 
aide or ciso yon won’t be our Government.'’ 

THE HOVotG UK. CLinK. 

Tbs Hon’ble Sir. Clark, in reply to the debate, aaid : — 
Mr. Qokhtlehad argued his case with a vigour and 


eloquence which they were accustomed to get from him 
in tho Council With much that Mr. Ookhalo had said 
bo was in aynipathy, although he disagreed with them. 

The Resolution fell into two parts It dealt with 
indentured labaur in India and iiumigratio’i to the 
Colonies In India the indentured system survived in 
four or &ra Districts in North Assam and there it was 
moribund, under sentence of death. The condition of 
of tho colonies in .Vasam was good. Tliey were well 
looked after and lodged and supplied with good water 
and wereabli to earn mooey above tbeir pay, but the 
pnraary reason far tho abolition of tho indentured labour 
to .Assam was the malpractices that prevailed Turning 
to what was under tbs circumstances the most crucial 
qiiestiou of indentured eoiigration for British Colonies, 
Mr. Clark said that they should have au idea es to what 
the acope of that emigration was. The Colonics includ< 
ed Onbsh Guiana, Fqi, Jamaica, Trinidad and Mauritius. 
Aa regards tho Straits Settlements, thegreater part of the 
emigration had been free, and the lystem was practically 
dead there. In the Malay States, where tbe greatest 
mortality occured, it had been atoppod. In Ceylon it was 
practically free. As regards Oritiah Guiana, there was a 
email nnoiber of the unemployed, and emigration was 
practically dead there. With regard to other free Colo- 
nice in the West Indies there was a flow of emigration, 
and they must consider tbe prinoipsl obligations fmpoRed 
upon the employers and on the coolies, respectively, by 
Uie Einisration Law of the different Colonies tbemsclves. 
Tbe coolie had to serve an indenture of Are years, live 
on the plentation, and. if he left it without a pass from 
hie employer, was liable to srrest without a wirrnnt 
If the coohe exceeded bis leave or deserted, he was liable 
to imprivonmeut or floe, or both. Similarly, he wei 
else heble to imprisonment or line for refusing tngo to 
boapitti, refusing to work or inciting others not to work. 
Nobody was allowed to recruit, unless he held a certiAcste 
from tlie Prolectorof Emigrants at oiio of the Ports to 
which the coolie went, while the recruiter had to give the 
coolie apnnted form ora true copy of what tbo actual 
terms were Tbe question was whether the coolie knew 
about the penal provisions which, as a matter of fact were 
not montioned in tbo contract. That waa a point on 
which be propused to have an enquiry made There was 
a great deal of force in the tact that the coolie 
ought uot only to know tbe actual conditions And actual 
requircmonta of the work, hut aUo the express terms of 
tho penalties m case he Infringed hiK contrset. Tlin 
coolie in India was generally tied down in some form or 
other, while the coolio going to Ceylon was also bound 
dovm by a small debt. The assumption waa, after all, 
that when a man entered into a contract, he meant 
to carry out that contract. Mr Gokhale’s ftssnmp-- 
tioo was that the coohe did not know of tho penal - 
coeditions, and that when lie got to the Colony nnd 
■ fouod them out he naoted to get back. That waa 
oot a fair way of looking at it. It was not a great 
bardahip that when a coolio went to the Colonics 
end refused to work he should be punished. AVith re- 
gard to the obligations placed on tho employer, the 
coolie was rceniited under a certain form of contract 
before a Rcgiatcring Officer who was required to Uke him 
apart And aco him privately in order to make sure that 
he really understood the terms of tho contract. Tlie 
eoolte was then taken to tho Depot, examined by a Doctor 
to seo whether he waa healthy, or whether there was 
Boything wrong about him. If the Doctor was satisfied, 
thecoolie was placed on board the ship, looked after in 
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FEUDATORY INDIA. 


The Gaekwar oa Sedition. 

The following Iluzur Order, signed by H. H 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, dated the 27th Febraary, 
13 published at Baroda : — 

“ I have resently had under my conaideration 
the result of the enquiry held into the discovery 
of copies of a certain seditious book at Naoaari. 
The author of the book has been dealt with by a 
separate Order, and the Press in which it was 
printed has been corifiaeated. In connection with 
that enquiry, however, I have been painfully 
surprised to know that there has been within my 
territory certain persons who openly or secretly 
sympathised with the autbor and a few others who 
were believed to entertain feelings of disafTection 
ti the British Government. I, therefore, take 
this opportunity of expressing in tbe dearest 
terms my strong disapprobation of euch writings 
and feelings and my firm determination to punish 
and suppress sedition in 'any form wherever 
found within tbe Unite of my Sfite. Tbe in* 
terests of Native Statee are inseparably bound up 
with those of British India, and all persons who 
conspire tn subvert the Government in one oflend 
equally against the other. Tbe maintenance of 
tbe cherished relatione of true friendship and good 
understanding wbich have uniformly existed 
between the Baroda State and British Government 
has unceasingly claimed my anxious attention, 
«bJ the prefcrrsthsa of peace and erderaad the 
advancement of the material, intellectual and 
moral well-being of my people which has been tbe ' 
constant aim of my Line are dependent on the 
maintenance of those cordial relation*, and any 
attempt within the limits of this State to disturb 
those relations will meet with my entire dis- 
approval and will be repressed with a firm hand. 

Far be it from me the wish or intentloo to 


restraiu tbe legitimate freedom of tbo Press or to 
restrict the scope of fair and well-informed criti- 
cism. But tbe breath of political unrest which 
disturbed British India a short time ago will not 
he allowed to ruflle the tranquil bosom of this 
State. Laws have, therefore, had to be enacted 
which had heretofore been deomed unnecessary, 
and however much I may deplore the circumstances 
which rendered such legislation necessary, I \7i8h 
to declare my intention of vigorously enforcing 
such Laws against all evil-minded persons who 
infringe their wholesome provisions, I, there- 
fore, enjoin all my ofiiears, in places high or low, 
and my subjects of all dosses and creeds whose 
welfare and happiness is nearest 'to my heart, to 
co-operate with me loyally in stamping out every 
vestige of disalTectioQ to the British Government, 
wherever found and in maintalDiDg relations 
of good-will and siocere friendship between the 
British Government end mine, sod in regarding 
as an eoemy to order and good government every 
misguided person who attempts to excite feelings 
of ill-will, hatred or contempt against the Eritisb 
Government.” 

Uysore Indastries. 

We take the details below from the Mysore 
Administration Beport for 1910-11 ; — Excluding 
gold, the principal exports during tbe year were 
arecanut, cofi'ee, cardamoms, food grains, hides, 
jaggery, cotton and silk ; and the principal im- 
ports, food grains, yam, dhal, piecegoods, wheat, 
chrffee?, kerasene otl sad sslt. Tbe vafoe of im- 
ports was Bs. 2,83,89,215 and that of exports, 
excluding gold, Rs. 4,23,98,467. Fifteen mining 
companies were at work during the year, 10 for 
gold, 3 for manganese and 2 for mica. 

The chief gold producers were the Mysore, 
Champion Reef, Ooregum, Nundydrug and Bala- 
gbat mines and the returns from the first three 
mines were satisfactory. 
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■ Tbe total quantity of polil prodiieeil during the 
jear under leport vas 547,666 oa. approiimataiy 
sallmated at Ra. 3,14,63,742 against 552,857 oa., 
Ktiioated at Rs. 3,17,92,840. Comparing the 
output of gold for 1910-11 with that for the previ- 
ous year, there was an increase of 7,897 oa. in 
the Mysore and Champion Reef laines and a 
decreaeo of 13,867 oz, in the Ooregum, Knndy- 
drug, Tank block, Batighat and other minee 

The royalty due on the gold obtained during 
the year under report was approtimately Ra. 
17,80,270, against Rs. 15,00,242. The increase 
in royalty is due to the receipt, during the year, 
of 2^ per cent, of dividends paid by certain gold 
mining companies in aecordauee with the terms of 
the new leases held by them. 

There was no improvement in the price of man* 
gecese, acd the ioduslry in this alaeral therefore 
continued In a depressed condition. The follow- 
ing statement ehowi the epproxinate quantities of 
ore obtained and eold aod royalty realised there- 


Vesr. Tons extracted. 

1909 10 . 37,843 

1910 11, 28.S65 


Tons sofd. Royafty. 

Rs. 

29,759 16,663 

17, m 7,577 


Decrease . 9,578 


11,795 9,300 


The chrome industry during the year ehared 
the same fate ne that of manganese and did not 
therefore offer any encourageioent to the licence* 
for pursuing the business. Consequently no vre 
was extracted from any block in the state daring 
the year under report and the industry in this 
ore ia cow'at a standstill. 

Tbs Bombay Mining Syndicate, who held e 
mining lease and a prospecting license for mica in 
the Seringspatam Taluk met with no sncceoa 
during the year under report A prospecting 
block in the Yedatore laluq gave*some promise- 
Bsreral mica deposits to tbs east of,iv>kri in tbs 


Sringeri jshgir were opened up tnd a quantity of 
CO, 000 iba. of muscovite mica of a f.airly good 
quality was unearthed. . 

A small quantity of SS mauudi of asbestos was 
removed from a block in the Uosdorga Taluk for 
expeiimeotal purposes. Excepting this, no regotar 
burioeea wss esrried on in the industry of this 
mineral during the year under report. 

During the year, certain localities in the taluks 
of Oosdiirga and Holalkere where iron soeiting 
and steel making industriee were being carried 
out were inspected, and iofarmition in regard to 
the processes employed in connection with tboee 
induatnea collected 

The Dumber of persons employed I'a tbe mining 
induetry during the year 1919-11 was 37-116 U 
against 29,168 in 1909-10 Of thsse 36,339 wero 
eogaged in gold mines clone. 


Essays on Indian Art, Indostry & Educalloa 

BY E, B. HXVEtTi 

Asm IVincipsI, Ooveronefit School e/ drit. ColcuiU, 

•• dathor o/Znrfutti Srulpiitr* eetf 
All these EusrI deal with questions which eontinne 
to poeceu • bviog Intettst. Ihs eupenutioui which 
they attempt to dispel stUi loom largely la popolae 
Imagiascioii, and the reforms they advocate sUU remain 
toba carmidoae. • - • _ 

Conteafs I— The Ta} andllsDosIgncra, TheEeTiyal 
ol Indian Haudieratt, Artaud Edacatlon in IrS'*- Art 
■ “ ■ la India, Indian Atom 
10 Usaa o( Art, 

SELECT opiwrows. 

The Engllthman, Cafeuria.— Mr. Harell's research- 
ei and eouolusione are always eminently readable. " * 
ICnpca uxovea with tia mina and hxa eund u deeoted (o 
tba nalwttioQ ot Indua Art to the position it formerly 
oeoupicd in the life of Iho people, to !ia reclamation from 
UMdcgeadatioD into which Western ideals, falsely applied, 
baee plunged it, and to its application as aa Inspinug 
foroe to all ladiao progress and derelopmcBt. * * * 

' tuUofczpressisDi of high' practical utility, aod entirely 
(toe from tbe jargon of tbe posturing art enthusiast. 

ree/rocfei-n/?«v/e»'.— We may at once expreaoar 
amphatie convicUoa that it is a remarkable bnolc, dostin- 
ad loUiavaJlisiro/imw esmst threifit id 
asdtogoide beceBartt ioto new ohani-’- *- *•" 
gtocy and bonour. Crown evo,. SOO pp. 

He. 1^4^ 3o SubacTtbert of Pi4 "Itiuui JievUt*," ft*, t- 
Q. A. Matosan A Co., Gnukurama Chelly Street, Uadraa. 


1, tofcergreai 
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, The Paper Industry- 

A recent Americ&n consular report quotes a 
letter from ono seho bos bad a good deal to do 
arith tha manufacture of paper in India. Tbs 
contention that before eucceas can bo attained in 
India in increasing the output of paper vie must 
bare a wood pulp uanufactor; is, eaye a Rangoon 
Paper, not based on actual conditions. The 
material supply has nothing to do with the 
reasons why the wotbing of Indian mills have not 
given satisfaction of late years. The trade la 
simply sulTeting from a lack of facilities for 
mstiufacturiBg with ecoBomy—tbat {« modern 
machinery capable of large output, the same as is 
now employed in other parts of tha world 
Msohinery designed and manufactured in the last 
century can hardly hope to compete with modem, 
up to date time and labour saving maebioery in 
nse In Europe and in the United States Cefore 
any serious thought can be bestowed upon pulp 
oillli, wbetberwoed or bamboo, the demand for 
the material must be created. The existing 
Indian papsr mills do not want wood pulp because 
they have ample supplies of gi-ias fibres, a much 
superior material for papsr making. Xbo mote- 
rial is fairly cheap Indian nulls as now equipped 
could not use wood pulp profitably, even if it were 
available at a very low price, tor the reason that 
their machinery is not adapted to the making of 
cheap mechanical wool pulp papers. Ihe wills 
have a constant demand for a better class id 
paper than ie made of wood pulp. 

It muit not be supposed that the Indian paper 
mills have to depend solely upon grass babul. 
There are a number of other excellent grasses and 
fibrea growing in India, blsny of them • have 
beeo experimented with from time to time and 
shown to ba useful pspermaking material, and that 
these grasses have not been utilized more is owing 
mostly to the fact that the larger reeourcea of 
babul grass render the adoption of any other grass 
fibre unnecessary. Some of the grasses referred 


to wtniM mike valuable paper making material 
with a properly selected plant for the prepiration 
and treatment of the fibres These resourtee 
would need to be utilised before it would be 
necessary to girs attention to wood pulp. Bamboo 
will take precedence of wood pulp in India. Ez- 
perimenta made with tbU fibre years ago were 
satwfscCory but a special ptant for the suiCabie 
treatment of the pulp would be needed. The 
Burmese Government offers to back a scheme fer 
the use of bamboo in making pulp but the promot- 
ers must first find the means of utilizing the 
pulp wbicb can only be done by proiootfog new 
paper mills devised for utilizing both bamboo and 
grass fibres. There can be no doubt of tbs success 
of other paper mills built on a modern plan and 
equipped with reference to the use of tbs abuodsnt 
raw materisla at baud India ii eessotially a 
paper making country and could essily be inde- 
pendent of other parte of the world fer paper 
supplies. In fact with the edventage of cheaper 
steamer freights for export which may come in 
tine, India will be in a etronger position to supply • 
the Beet with paper than any European paper 
making country. 

lodo-Ceylon Connection- 

Sir II, Kimbar and Messrs. Neville Pieatley and 
hluirbead, tho Indian railway authorities, have been 
confemog with tbs Ceylon Goveromeot on 
tbe eub]ect of ths Indo-CeyloD counection. The 
results of the conference are most satisfactory to 
both Ceylon and to tbe South Indian Railway 
Company. Regarding the customs arrangements 
the Ceylon Government is willing that there should 
be a jinnt ezimination of luggage etc , on behalf of 
both countries, on the steamers which will carry 
the pxeseogers and goods across from lalaimsnnar 
toDuniskhodi, where the railways ofthe respective 
coontnea will end Tbe passage will occupy one 
boor and ten minutes. The work ie being pushed 
on both eldea and hlarcb next ) ear should eee tbe 
inangararion of tbe Indo-Ceylon connection. 
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AGRICULTURAL SECTIOX. 

The Uses of Eocalyptua- 
These ere BiosHy conerrned with the medieiae) 
properties thst are poesetsed by the oit that tan 
bo eitractwl from the ieaTes ; as an antieeptic, 
this is of peculiar use. Advantage miy be taken 
of a useful summary, of the ways iir which 
Eucalyptus may be employed, which is gi*e» in 
VJ^iculCurt Praltjut de* Pa^l CkafJi for 
November 1911, in which it is pointed out that, 
to Baron F. von Muller, Director of the Botanical 
Garden of hleibourns, mutt be attributed not only 
the diaeovery of a large numbw of rpecice, but 
the first cTperiments io the distillation of tbe 
Issvee. Further, It is to Bosisto, a cbemUt of 
Mslbourne, that tbs extension cf tbe Eucalyptus 
oil ladattr^ must be credited, as well u the die* 
eovety of various usee tn which it may be eppUed 
As far as is knows, Euealyplut amyydofinn is 
tbs ipecls* tbst is richest in easeatisl oils, though 
its rste of growth is ftr smaller than that of 
E. gloovtui. The researches cl BosiaCo have 
shown tbst tho species from which tbe leaves have 
, most commonly been submitted to distillation give 
returns of essential oil in the following order: 
S. amygdaltna, E. ohoia, E. feucoxyfon, E ponib- 
cofyx, E. glcbuUu and E, ollujna. Of these, as 
regards E. ghhulu*, tba inferiority in tbe yield of 
oil U compensated for in ita vigorous growth and 
its abundant foliage. In any case, it ts > fact 
that tbe amount that can be obtiined from each 
specie! depends upon tbe season acd the locality. 

It is a characteristic of E. rotlraia that it flooii- 
ahes in inundated lands and in tfaoea iuhjocted to 
sudden and heavy rainfall. E, o/soso, on theother 
hand, is particnUcIy fitted for cultivation in dry 
and desert regions 

Tbs article quoted above which presents this 
information, goes on to Bay that the reeearcbea 
commenced by Baron von MulUr, and coatioued 


by Itdsisto and Osborne, bays shown thst eocaly' 
ptos oil dissolvee, among other substancse used 
for making varnish and such preparations, camp- 
hor, pine resins, mastic, gum Elemi, sandarac, 
aepbalt, Xsnthorrbea rcsio, dragon's blood, 
betnoio, copal, amber and wax, but not gutU- 

Tfae ash obtained from different kinds of Eucaly- 
ptus yields S to 27 per cant of potash, A ton of 
tbe leaves of E, pZofiufus will give over lOlb, of 
pearl ash ; while a similar quantity of the green 
wooil furnishes more than 2 Iba, srd tbe dry wood 
at least 6 lbs. 

In pharmacy, tfas leavM of Eucalyptus and tbs 
oil are employed m many different wtyr for pills, 
cachets, fomigants, washes, injections, sweets, pu- 
tilles, infusions, cigarsttH for istbms, oils, 
aromatic vieegsrs, salts, soap, dental powdtrs sod 
pastes, iasccticidrs, remedies for disnses of lilk 
worms and bees, protection from mildew, fever 
temediee, cotde, bronchial affections and these of 
tbe throat and lungs, DSuralgU,dspreaBion,eholtri, 
vesical taUrra, urtsmia, chrorde rhsumatian, gout, 
congestion of tbe brain and of tba lusgs, for pro* 
tectioD agsiDSt mosquitoes, and even for the 
purpose of reduciog adipose tissue. lAstly, tbe 
oil IS largely mede use of in perfumery. The 
matter does not conclude here, for as it ieplaasiog- 
ly expressed by Morel, even after filling tbe place 
of a remedy for the greater number of ills, tbe 
products of Eucalyptus may ba employed for em- 
balming tba bodiee of those who have died because 
they were ignorant of its benefits. 

After mentioning other mmilar uses of tbe oil 
and rvain of Eucalyptus, tbe article goes on to 
state that, although too much may have been 
claimed for such products, scientific rtsearth has 
shown that they possess a real value, and that, 
particularly, tbe leaves of E. pfo&ufus— especially 
those from young trees — are endowed with anti- 
'eepbe properties tbst sre cspable of utilixation in 
many different vrays,— Extract. 
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Protection of Indian Cattle.' 

At a recent meeting o! the committee of the 
British Association for the Protection of Indian 
Cattle, 9hich was lately formed in London, the 
following aims and objects were framed : (1) To 
prevent the unnecessary slaughter of cattle in 
India with the view of increesing the number and 
improving the breed of the animals employed for 
the cultivation of the land, (2) By this means 
to encourage the agricultural development of the 
country and so render the United Kingdom less 
dependent upon foreign countries for her raw 
material ; (3) To improve the general condition 
and promote the mere humane treatment of cattle 
in India. 

The following is the copy of a letter addressed 
by Mr, K. S. Jassawalls to the Secretary of Home 
Department : — 

The AesUtant Secretary to the Ouvernor-Oener* 
b 1 of India writes me toeay that “ I sn directed to 
fieknnwiedge the receipt of the Petition submitted 
by you and others dated 17tb November 1911 
and to inform you that it has been transferred to 
the nome Department for official coneideration 
and disposal.” 

In connection with the said Petition I beg to 
state that if your Lordship thinks that India is 
not short of agricultursl cattle, I would suggest 
that a Commission may be appointed to investigate 
' the matter, I will undertake to adduce evidence 
before the Commission and satisfy them as to bow 
essential it la for India to maintaiu a Urge num* 
ber ol animals lerngTicult'OTal purposes. 

Your Lordabisp will obaorve that in the petition 
it has been suggested that the British Troops in 
India should be given Australian meat in prefer- 
ence to Indian beef. 

With a view to assure the Oovernment of India 
that this suggestion is quite feasible and practica- 
ble, and also with the object of facilitating the 
task before the Government, I have arranged to 
form a- joint stock company for the purpose of 


importing Australian meat into India. To ensure 
the scheme becoming a perfect success, however, 
the co-operation of the Government is desired 
and essential. 

After twenty-five years of constant study and 
hard work in connection with this subject, I have 
thought it necessary to come forward and humbly 
offer my services and .am quite prepared to supply 
the Government with meat (mutton, which is 
more suitable to the hot Indian climato than 
beef) at a price to be fixed on the average of the 
last five years' prices provided the period of con- 
tract is at least ten years, as much capital would 
be bound up for installing refrigerating depots, 
Tbia will not put the Government to any extra 
expenditure and I undertake to bear all loss if there' 
should be any. To convince the Oovernment of 
the feasibility of tbe project, I will first begin the 
work in Bombay, and if the Government is satis- 
fied, other depots would be opened np in Calcutta, 
Karachi, Madras and other ports and arrange- 
ments will be made to tak& the same to the In- 
terior parts of the country. 

I am also prepared to make any reasonable 
deposit your Lordship may require for the satis- 
faction of the Oovernment to assure them of my 
bona fidtt 

Tbe great need of the factories in Great Britain 
is a sufficient quantity of raw produce. This 
could be easily met by India if her agriculture 
were allowed to develop in tbe right way with 
the result of rendering England independent of 
Kmevlea vtA oUvw foiwgn tWntrieB. This is 
particuUily the case with cotton which India is 
capable of producing in any quantity and of any 
requiute quality as is eviderced from Government 
Itepocta (Vide 'Report on progi-essof AgriauUurein 
India for 1909-1910’ by Mr. B. Coventry Officiat- 
ing Inspector-General of Agriculture in India. 
Also “Note onlroproved and Exotic Cottons in the 
Bombay Presidency” by Mr, Q. Keatinge, Director 
of Agriculture). *’ 
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Departmental iReplews nno motes. 

’ . LITERARY. 

, "UASORANJAS" DCBB4K HOilDEn. 

.'The “Special Delhi Durbar Nuoiber” is a 
volume of 280 pages containing more than ISO 
nicely executed photozincographs and more than 
SO contributions from the beat and the most 
cultured of Marathi writers and poets of the day. 
The special articles, especially those contributed 
by eminent persons like Dr. Sir R. 0, Bhandsrkar, 
1 I.A., Fb. D., K.c.t.E , &c : Sir Narayaii Cbanda* 
varkar,Kt ; Sbrimant Sir Oangadhar Row, e.c.i.k. 
Chief of Mirsj, ought to uUract attention. No 
eCfurta have been eparad to make the special 
number as attractive, instructive and interesting 
•a possible. The number is apparently intended 
net only to have a high value as a colleetioo of 
' portraits and iUostrations but also to have a still 
higher value as a very importtint and a weighty 
contribution of permanent value and interest to 
the Marathi literature of the day. 

TQE taUE TESIPEB OF EHriRS. 

Sir Charles Bruce, whose wide and intimate 
knowledge of the Empire has been gained as 
Governor of various Colonies, has a book on “The 
True Temper of Empire ” coming out with Messrs. 
Macmillan shortly. “ I deGne the true temper of 
Empire,” he writes, “ as a temper which mingles 
wisely and in fit proportions the eovereignty of 
the central authority- with the liberries of the 
'constituent areas,” After the first piper, which 
gives its title to the book, Sic Cbaries*dealswitb — 
The Modern Conscience in Relation to the Treat* 
ment of Dependent Peoples and OornmnnlUes; 
Crown and Congress in India; The Passing of 
'the Crown. What the Coronation Iileans to the 
Colonies ; What the Coronation Durbar Sleans to 
'India; British Indians in the Transvaal ; British 
Indians in the Dominions; and Ireland’s Place 
in the British Empire, ' 

50 


itt ARCaEOLOaiCAL DiaCOVEEY. 

An interesting inscription containing the name 
of Chandra Sen, King of Bengal* in the I2th 
century, A. D. is reported to have been discovered 
in a via^id in the Burdwan District. At the end 
of last month three members of tbe Bangiya 
Sabitya Parishad made an excursion into the 
interior of the Burdwan District, called Northern 
Radh in ancient times. There they discovered 
that on eight atone pillars of a tnasjid eight equal 
parts of a stab containing some inscription had 
been used as the beads of the pillars. The in- 
Bcription is in Sanskrit, and contains the name of 
Chandra Sen, and it is believed that the original 
slab was divided into eight equal parts and used 
aa the heads of pillars of the matjid. The inserip* 
tioo originally contained dates of genealogical 
tablea, but the major part of it baa been destroyed 
by tbe chisel work of Mahomedan masons, . 

RdSI0;.'3 POR TtTLS HOLDERS. 

The lollowing Foreign Department notifieatioa 
appears in the GazelCt o/ India, 

With reference to the announeement made at 
tbe Coronation Durbsr by His Excellency tbe 
Oovernor.Geueral, which was published in the 
Notificalioo dated the 12th December, 1911, by 
the Government of India in the Foreign Depart* 
meat, it is hereby notified for general informs* 
tioo that an annual pension of Rs, lOOpayablo on 
tbe 12th December each year, with effect from 
the I2th December, 1911, shall bo granted to all 
present holders and future receipients of the title 
of Mahamahopadbyaya and Shams-ul-TJlma. 

BisrtR sitedita's works. 

The ' Udbodhan ’ Office intends publishing in a 
series of volumes all the writings of Sister 
Kivedita -which she has left for the furtherance 
of tbe cause of education of Indian women. The 
first of the series, entitled, ‘The Civic and 
National Ideals’ is now out and can be had from 
the • Hdbodhan’ Office, Baghhazar, Calcutta. It 
will be followed by others, and the publishers 
announce that the second will be more or less 
connected with education, 
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A’SCBOOL OF OBIESTAL M^OUIOES, 

Ihe Bsard of the Loodon iDStitution has 
issued a circular to the proprietors submitting a 
scheme which will obtain the imperial Govem- 
meot's approTsl for the adaptation of the inatilu* 
tion as a School of Oriental Languages. 

The Impeiial Oorernmeat undertakes to grant 
from £20,000 to £30,000 for rebuilding and an 
annual endowment of £1,000 with which to cover 
domeebio expenditure. When the aanction of the 
proprietors is obtained a bill will be introduced in 
Parliament to legalize the project, 

‘ it ISDliM FOn'a SCHOOL 

At Bolpur, in Eastern Bengal, there le a 
remarkable school for Hindu youths which owes 
Its origin to the greatest liring repieeeotative of 
Indlsn letters —Ur. Rablodra Kath Ttgore, poet 
and dramatist, sssiylst and writer of romaoces 
lbs school proviJss an education of the kind 
which might be expected from a poet insptred 
by social ideals. Its students get pteoty of 
outdoor teaching and phyaical training, while 
Western knowledge is related to the young 
Indian’s heritage of historical and nligious tradi. 
tions Recently, it would appear, aomethiog in 
connection with the school has aroused the suspi* 
cions of the provincial Director of Public Inetruc- 
tion, for be has issued a circular denonneiog it as 
“ altogether unsuitable for Che education of tho 
BODS of Government eerranta." The incident has 
given rise to much discussion in Bengst, where 
the name of Tagore is held in the higheet rever- 
ence. It is assumed that the school cannot have 
been condemned on political groundo, since 
teachers aud students alike are required to bold 
aloof from all political activity.— '‘Weetninste'r 
Gazette.** 


XCKOrxZH SCHOOLS IN llfDIi. ' ' ' 

lofluentisl meetings in support of this Fund, 
cootiuua to ba hsid in varioui parts of England. 
Speaking at Worcester, Bishop Uylue, who has 
tong oxpsnenes in India said that the Anglo- 
Indun has grave professional disadvantages. Cut 
nfffrou) manual labour every service into which 
he m^htgfl was regarded as the bsppy hunting 
grouod of the Brahmin. Take him altogether, 
them M oo man in the world who needed more to 
have every advantage given him for a fair start in 
life. “ My single quarrel with the Government 
of Indie,” the Bishop added, “ is that it never 
gives the Anglo-Indian a chance Millions of 
money are spent yser by yeer on the education of 
the Indians, but it is difficult to extract a few 
thousands for Europeans and Anglo Indians.* 
The Fund now stands at over £96,000. 
vtixicuLs* snrcsTios iir itdii. 

We understand that the Govornment of India 
have adireseed Provincial Oovernmenta ae regards 
the Improvemvnt of rsrnaenlst Secondary Edu- 
cation aed the starting of Vsrnacular S-eondsry 
Schools. The znesiurs wsa urged on the atten- 
tion of the aovemment of India at the last 
Bodeel Meeting of the Imperial Council by the 
non*We Mr H. Subba Rao Pantuln. He pointed 
out that ibe Court of Directore in tneir Educa- 
tional Despatch of 1834 as well as tba Govern- 
ment of India during Lord Ourzon’i time had laid 
down tU priiu-iple of the diffuaion nf European 
knovsledgt among the masses by means of Indian 
vernaciiliint. No step*, however, hal so fir been 
taken to place higher Vernacular education one 
eolidatd and enlightened basis. Mr. Subba Rao 
pleuded that this should be given a proper piece in 
theechemeof education in the country, * corre- 
lated on the one hand to indigenous institutions 
and on the other to Engheh Colleges; for afUr 
all it is the basis of all industrial or commercial 
occupations.” 
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LEGAL. 

lAW TOOTS. 

Mr. Smoho!, Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
Calcutta, recently disposed of a case in which 
the accused was charged by some members of the 
Bar for being a tout. The Magistrate in finding 
the accused guilty said ; — “ I am satisfied on the 
evidence before me that the defendant habitually 
acta as a tout. I therefore direct that a list 
of touts be framed and published and that the 
defendant’s name be included in that list; and 
1 further direct that the defendant he excluded 
from the precincts of the Police Courts.*' 
COO^SZL's OZLiTS. 

At the Central Criminal Court on the ICth 
January last, there was eome delay in the Common 
Serjesnt’a Court owing to the absence of Counsel 
for the defence in two cases. The Common 
Berjunt said Counsels wero neglecting their plain 
duty In not boiog present when their eases were 
to be tried, or. If they were unable to appear 
themselves, asking lome other barrister to look 
after the Interests of their clients. Cue of the 
Counsels eventually came into Courtand explained 
that, as his case was eome distance down on the 
list, hn thought he would be safe to be away until 
12 o’clock. The Common Serjeant That is 
precisely what a Counsel should not do. They say, 
" I think, I think, I think,” and they take their 
chance whether they will be wanted at a certain 
time or not. U is becoming a perfect acandal.’ 
juBismcTios or Calcutta nioa coubt. 

la cwotfTMW triik <V8*.*.W iff tire oww 
Preeidency of Bengal, a correspondent raises the 
point as to the future status of the Calcutta High 
Court, suggesting that logically it ought to take 
rank from the status of its Presidency ; hut this 
is not the case says the Pxonter. The Court is 
“the Iligh Court of Judicature at Fort William 
in Bengal” and has jurisdiction over territories 
not administered by the Bengal Government. For 


example, at the -present time, its jurisdiction 
extends to Eastern Bengal and Assam. When the 
Frestdeuey of Bengal is established this jurisdic* 
tion will continue, under changed conditions, and 
the Court will consequeotly* not be under the 
administr.ilive control of the Governor-in-Council, 
unless otherwise provided. The new Province of 
Behar and Orissa is to have its own High Court, 
tre understand; and though no deflnito announce- 
ment has yet been made, it cannot be long before 
any doubt that may exist on the subject is 
removed. But Assam, as a Chief Commissioner- 
abip directly under the Government of India, 
will be outside the Presidency limits, though 
under the jurisdiction of the High Court at Fort 
William. The latter, therefore, will still not be a 
purely local Court, though the number of its 
Judges will be m.iteria1)y reduced in order to staff 
the new High Court at Baukipur'Fatna. 

LEGAL FBACIITIONERS Ut THE PIHtJAS. 

The followiog is tbe text of the letter address-, 
ed by Kai Sahib P. K. Dutt, Officiating Begistrar, 
Punjab University, to the Principal, Law College, 
Lahore. Tbe letter is dated the 3rd January 
1911:— 

“ 1 have tbe honor to inform you that tbe 
Uon'ble Judges of tbe Chief Court have decided 
that in future admission of graduates to be 
Pleaders of second grade shall be regulated accord- 
ing to the numerical requirements of the Pro- 
vince. Number to be admitted each year will be 
announced three years ahead. For the year 1914 
only thirty men who pass highest in the Bachelor 
ef ItKere Eesaeiissthfc rrell edarstt&i ta flbarfer- 
ebip. 1 am to request that this announcement of 
tbe Judges of the Chief Court may be duly 
brought to the notice of tbe students of your 
College," 

Another Circular, addressed to tbe Principal, 
tbe Law College, says that tbe Judges of tbe 
Chief Court have decided that they will admit no 
person as Mukhtar after the let December, 1913. 
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MEDICAL. 

tISW TRElTillh’T or cnoLtni. 

Tbe new treatment of cholera bj means of io* 
jections of hyptonio esiines plat permspgenates 
is being extraordinarily successfal, Tbe credit for 
tbig, as iras shown in a recent article on the 
eubject in tbe Pioneer, belongs entirely to Major 
Leonard Roger, Frofeasor of Fatbology at the 
Calcutta Medical College. In hie recent presiden- 
tial address at the Aeiatic Society of Bengal, 
Colonel Harris, I M. 8 , quoted some retuma 
which will interest the medical profession, not 
only in Indie, but all over tbe world, He stated 
that from 1895 to 1905 tbe death-rate from 
cholera at the Medical College Hospital was ap- 
proximately 60 per cent. With tbe normal saline 
tcestmsntiD 1906 it fell to 52 per cent On 
reverting to sub-cutaneous and other injections 
in 1907 it rose to the high level of 1895—1005. 
Ihen hyptonio salines injected Into (he veins 
were tried and the death-rate in 1908-9 fell to 
32 per cent. Since then Major Rogers has ad led 
permanganates to tbs treatmentaod tbe inortelity 
has been only 2S'3 per cent, As Colonel Herne 
puts the case “ Whereas fifteen years ego, on 
an average out of 100 attacks forty people bad 
acbance of recavenng, to-day — if taken in time 
—seventy out of tbe same number will probably 
recover. Cholera should now loss some of its 
terrors in India, even when the worst epidemics 
are abroad. 

CiMFSIOV AOllSSl TUBCBCUUISIS. 

The following is the text of tbe letter in which 
Mr. Ratan Tata makes bis munificent offer for 
contributing with funds for a campaign against 
tnherculosig “ Tbe Coronation Durbar was the 
greatest event in India of our time. Its benefi- 
cent results demand a commemoration. Tory 
many are casting about for some appropriate 
memorial. May I suggest that such a scheme 


might well deal with the great national malady. 
Barb • malady is tuberculosis. It is rife amongst 
all classu of the population and especially affects 
** pnrdah” women. It is preventible and, in a 
large number of cases, curable. Tbe campaign 
against tuberculosis lay very near to the heart of 
Ills Majesty’s honoured father, and tbe sustained 
elTort, launched now, would stamp out this dis- 
tressing diseasa from amongst King George's 
lodiau subjects To be effective, tbe campaign 
must be thorough, but that is no reason why we 
should not make a beginning on scientific lines 
DOW. It IS a work in which the Government, 
the Municipalities ind the Industries should sbsre 
in equal proportions, tbe Coronation subscripliuns 
supplAODcntirg theae resources. Factory, bands 
are peculiarly susceptible to ptbisii and mill- 
owner* might well be asked to contribute at least 
a rupee a year for every operative. Ibis would 
provide a lakh a year ; and with tbe Government 
aud Muoicipai assistance we ehould have a fund of ■ 
three lakbe a year to finence the camptigD. 1 
ehall be glad to contribute fifteen thousand rupeee 
a year for tan yaera as my aubetWptJon towards 
thie partieulsr form of commemorating the King'a 
visit and as testifying to my seiiss of urgency of 
organised campsign against ptbisis.'* I 

MSDiciL.noiis.v Id rvDU, 

Tbe Ttmee, in an article "On Medical Women 
in ludia," referred to tbe terrible extent of tbe 
evils incideutal to the abandonment of Indian 
women in times of sickness to the ministrations of 
the moat ignorant cf their own sex, to tbe ab- 
eeoce of any adequate provisions for medical at- 
tendances upon women, adding that many tbou- 
eauds of Indian women die prematurely every 
year from cbildbirtb, and tbe only eerious at- 
tempts hitherto made to afford female medical 
help to tbe women of India have been due to one of 
three tgencies — tbe missionaries, liady Dufferin’s 
fund, and a few boepitals etarted. by local pbilan- 
thropy, and these taken collectively, are insigni- 
ficant IO comparison with the magnitude of the 
requirements. 
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rnOFOSED 15DIAH ASSOCIATION. 

* Mr. P. S. MacMshon, u. sc,, (Mao.), b. sc. 
(Oxod), Professor of Cliemistry, Gsnning College, 
Laoknow, end Mr. J. 8. Simonson, d. bc.. Professor 
of Chemistry, Presidency College, Medrss, have 
issued the following circular letter : — 

’ The rapid expansion, during recent years, of 
the teaching of science throughout India, as well 
as the multiplication of laboratories in Colleges 
and institutions designed for research puipoees, 
has disclosed a lack of ecientiCc organisation 
which calls for the attention of alt those engaged 
upon education and reaearch work in the country. 
The isolated worker in India is, for the moet 
pirt, 'deprived of the help alTorded by eeienti6c 
reference librariee, and hie dilhcuUiee are enhanc- 
ed by the fact that ho is removed from the 
EuropMQ envirooment whence be draws in a Urge 
meaeura his inspiration. 

We feel that the distbililtes under which science 
Buffera in India would be in part ameliorated, and 
that an impetus would be given to research 
work by the establishment of some central 
organisation after ,the manner of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
whereby diflerent.workerstbronghout the coun- 
try might be brought into touch with one another 
more closely. The attention of the Society might 
be diverted to every field of enquiry and to every 
aspect of scientific activity, whether purely 
tbeoretioal or applied to those numerous special 
problems offered by the Indian Empire and 
peculiar to its natural and economic conditions. 
The study of endemic diseases, of the conditions 
governing agriculture and forestry, of engineer- 
ing problems in the tropics and sub-tropics of the 
natural ' products of plants and of the mineral 
tetourees of the country, all these subjects call for 


extensive and systematic research in the labora- 
tories with which India is now equipped. Behind 
thie there is the la^er educational problem, that 
of presenting to the minds of the people the aims 
of science, its purpose and ideals, its value as an 
inetniment of social and economic improvemont. 
The objects of the proposed Society are similar to 
those of the British Association, and they cannot 
be stated better than in tt.e words which form the 
preamble to the constitution of that body to 
give a stronger impulse and a more systematic 
direction to scientific enquiry; to promote the 
intercourse of societies and individuals interested 
in science in different parts of the country ; to 
obtain a more general attention to the objects of 
pure and applied science and the removal of any 
disadvantages of a public kind which may impede 
its progress.” 

It is to he noticed that co-operation with the 
activities of the Society would not preclude the 
publication of results in European periodicals, nor 
in departmeutal journals dealing with particular 
branches of rcseaKh ; its primary aim is to afford 
a medium of communication between workers ir> 
different parts of India, Accordingly, it fa prbpo- 
eed to establish an Associatioo wIiicL shall hold 
an Annua] Meeting (sectional or otherwise), in 
the more populous Indian towos where papers 
might be read and discussed, the proceedings to be' 
publiebed in the form of an Annual Report. We 
invite your opinion as to the expedience of found- 
ing a Society of this kind, and would be glad to 
know whether, in the event of its successful in- 
aiugurvkticn., wniUd. he. njad-Aft, 
the general linea indicated above. The success of 
the scheme naturally depends upon the extent and 
represeotativeneBs of the support accorded to it. 
We hope to arrange an early meeting in Calcutta 
where the details might take practical shape. . 
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PERSONAL. 


NlGiR SRlBMiNS OF GUJEUiT. 

Id tbe course of eo erticle in the curceut num- 
ber of the Z>atcn i/a^tutne on Marco Pulo'a 
eccouot of the Indian Kingdoms and Ports, Ur, 
Ilaran Chandra Cbahladar, IL A., writes: — 

Marco Polo speaks very bigbl; of a ctaes of 
Brabmao merchants living in tbe province of Xer 
which is identified with £ar-dtia, an earljr name 
for the territory of Ouserat and the northern 
Konkan, He says : “ You must know that these 
Airainman (Polo’s curruptioo for DruAtnan) are 
the best merchants in the world, and tbe meet 
truthful, for they would not tell a lie for anything 
on earth. If a foreign merchant who does not 
know the ways of the country appliea to them 
and entruets his goods to there, they will take 
charge of these and tell them in tbe moet legal 
manner, seeking lealousty tbe profit of tbe foreign, 
ft and asking no eoreoteaion eicept what be 
ptrasM to bestow. They eat no fiesb, and dnofc 
bO wise, and lire a life of great chastity. Nor 
would they on any eccount take what beiooga to 
another; eo their law commande. And they are 
all distingouhed by wearicg a thread c( cotton 
over one about ler end tied under tbe other arm, 
eo that it crosses the breast snd the back ' 

A biaiei.vo ro sbiciLurrs, 

At the instance of tbe Ceylon Government a 
warning has been issued to intending rmigrsnts 
sgainst their going to Ceylon without either con- 
siderable capital or assured employment. It bs* 
recently become necessary for tbe Government of 
tbe Colony to repatriate individuals who bad gone 
to the island with insufficient capital and wbo, 
failing to obtain employment, were reduced to a 
state cf destitution, is useless for any out to go 
to Ceylon in the hope of obtaining empfoyoenl on 


nOUSS IXD ORIGI-tlL RESEAKCB CT CBEMISTBT. 

The announcement by Dr. P, C. Bay at a recent 
meeting of tbe Calcutta Chemical Club that no 
less than fifty new compounds have been dis- 
corered within tbe past year will greatly interest 
the public. Dr, Ray in bis addrtes gave an 
account of the new members of tbe Alkylam- 
nonium Kitnts aeries, which bare been isolated 
IQ tbe course of the last year bringing the | total 
list up to 25. Mr. Hemendra Kumar Sen wbo 
passed M. A., in the first class, within a few days 
after the result was out, subraittsd as many as 
9 papers bleed upon original investigations for 
the Prem Chand Boy Chand Sehelarshtp Examina- 
tion. Mr Rasiklal Dutt, who is so SI. Sc. 
student, has recently isolatsd no less than 
IS compounds of Flatioum and the Alkali metals 
and has bit upon a remarktbls case of isoBerUn 
in tfaa pises of research by him which will appear 
in tbie noLth's Chemical Society’! journal. &fr. 
Kshiti Bbusan Bbadun, M. Be , Besearefa aeholar, 
hta woUted 2 or 3 glucasidaa of Indian 
drugs and IS also working bard in the diraction 
of identifying the alkoloyde of these plants The 
new University Regulations have imparted a 
stimulus to original research. We are glad to 
notice that on the ocoesion of the last annuti 
meeting of the Indian QuilJ of Science and 
Icchoology, Sir Edward Thrope, an eminent 
leader of Science and a pest-preeideot cf the 
C3>ro<cal Society — ia the course of his speech 
referred to his Indian collaborators in the follow- 
»og terms “ Speaking la a fairly old member 
of the t^iemical Society of London, the oldest 
cHemical society in the world, he welcomed with 
pleasure the recent increase in the number of 
lodiab members. There was now e considerable 
body, who were active members sod whoos 
publicationa from time to time adorned their 
tnnsactions. Ue hoped to see the day when 
eome of them would begin to be setiee in the 
actuel maosgement of tbe eociety. Tbeir assist- 
ance on the council would be welcomed, and he 
hoped perhape to have tbe pleasure of seeiog ooe 
of their membere as actual President"— /iwfiais 
J/rtKnger, 
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POLITICAL. 


THE CEYLOS EXECmVB COnSCIL. 

We hare grown so accustomed already to peno* 
die appointments of Indian gentlemen to Execu- 
tive Councils that the public would be inclined to 
feel' that it had jnst cause for comptaiat it 
Government did not continue every now and then 
to afford its subjects the pleasing spectacle of a 
zealous search for persons in this country willing 
to lend a hand in the tiresome business of keeping 
the Government machinery going. In Ceylon 
they have just started a similar experiment — only 
in this case the individual selected for an Execu- 
tive CouDsillorship is not a non-official but a 
Oeyloneso belonging to the Civil Service. 
Apparently this is the first time in the history of 
Brltieh admlniatratlnn in Ceylon that a native of 
the island has, to <]uute the CtyUn OLertvr, 

" outside the office of Attorney-General been able 
to occupy a permanent aeat in the Executive 
Council.’' Tho Hoa. Ur. Aruuachslam, the 
gentleman in question, entered the Civil ServiM 
37 years ago, the greater part of his official 
career being spent in the judicial litie. In later 
years he has held the appointments of Regietrar- 
General of Lands and Superintendent of the 
Decennial Census and has served on nuraer- 
ouB Cominisaions dealing with subjects such as 
higher education, tuberculosis and the registration 
of titles. He is also the author of several publi- 
cations treating of Ceylonese history and anti- 
(^i)ities and Indian religions and philoeophies and 
Utterly has been engaged on a codification of the 
Civil l^w of the island. He beloogs to an ancient 
Hindu family which has rendered distinguisbed 
public service and baa been seldom without a 
representative in the Ceylcn LrgiiUtire Ooundl 
since its establishment in 1833. Be was one, of 
the earliest band of native students at Cambridge 
and'a fellow student at Christ’s (though juniorin 
years) of the late Justice Syed Mahmood of the 


Allahabad High Court and of the late Mr. Ananda 
Mohan Bose of Bengal and was like &Ir. Bose 
a foundation scholar of the College. His unde 
the late Sir Coomaraswamy, who was knighted 
on IKsraeli's recommendation, was a friend of 
Lird Houghton and his son the Marquess of 
Crewe and an honoured guest at FcysCon, sls Sir 
X. Wemycs Reid mentions in the Life of Lori 
Bougfdoti and was so highly thought of' by 
IMsraeli that he put him into his last novel as a 
type of the happy blending of Eastern and 
Western culture. Mr, Arunachdam’s cousin, 
Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy, is well known in 
India as an apostle of Indian ideals in Art. — 
Pioneer. 

niOnEK POLICE APFOISTUEHTS . 

Sir Reginald Craddock, replying to Mr, Madge's 
question re higher police appointments, s&id : *'I 
plaee on the table a statement, the figures in the 
eeverel coinmne of which enswer the three parts' 
of the Hon. Member’s question. The Govern- 
ment of India have no information as to how 
many of the 26 officers shown In column 2 of the 
statement were domiciled in the strict eenee of 
the term In answering the question, the phrase 
** Members of the Domiciled Anglo-Indian Com- 
munity” has therefore been interpreted to mean 
officers recruited in India, as diatinguished from 
officers recruited from England; and I gather 
from parte (2) and (3) of the Hon. Member’s 
quention that this interpretation gives him the 
information which he requires. The etatement 
does not include a few military officers who have 
in special circumstances been Bppointed in India 
to the Civil Police in Burma, Bengal and Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. 

THE JTEW CAPITAL. 

{d compliance with the request of Mr. Montagu, 
Under-Secrelsry for India, tho tiverpool Health 
Oommittee has decided to recommend the City 
Coancit to lend to the Government of India the 
services of the City Engineer, Mr. Brodie, for tho 
purpose of aasisting in laying out of the hew 
capital et Delhi. A special meeting of the coun- 
cil has been called for to consider the matter. 
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n&me ot the great Indian Rivers irhocn he had 
brushed and who bad served him trell — the JodnSi 
the Jhelura, the Cbenah, the Bees. Then with a 
blaze of golden trumpets the proceseion started, 
elow, stately, orderly, the " noise of iAa roieing, 
mi’iyftny vulh the cries of the eaptaini and loat 
strains, the chorie songs of farevoeVt from the 
naiires vho ran along the hanks '' riaing to “ a 
veritable battle cry." 

It must have been a fine sight, thia paasingof 
the Figbtmg West to return after many 
centuries, not with a Sword but a Pediai V Pack ' 

So WB gallop on into the “ bait " land as iho 
native! call it; a land full of lU own quaint 
legends governed by its own quaint laws 

Here no man can say with eerUinty •• thU ia 
my land." He may own it one year, the next it 
nay lie in the deep etreem, the year after 
it nay re^eppeer in the other fide of that deep 
atream : eo by the law which obtains in many of 
these river bedt, belong to another nan, another 
village, nay, even aaotherdiitrict. Bureaucracy 
and babudoD between them (reiolved to their 
eofiatltuentf these two are cunouely alike) have 
attempted to gerertliee and classify the quaint 
eyatems of “ bait ” land tenure into one broad red 
tape ribbon, binding on all ; but not so long ago 
one of the moet amuaicg day’s work of a district 
officer's year was sitting in a boat watcbing 
earthem pota thrown overboard in order to decide 
which cf the many etreama was ttally the "deep 
one : ” that being the One to which moat pota 
dnfted, 

A blue aky overhead, tbe boat flipping down 
on the yellow flood, half a dozen or moreof bottle- 
noeed alligators lying like toga oz> the und banki^ 
tbe wild geese rising lazily in flocks from tbe 
tamarisk thickets, a band of grey crane, their 
heads bigli out of the green corn gieiog their 
wailing cry, or a crowd of flamiogoes looking like 
a sunset cloud, as startled from afar, tbey winged 
away into the horizon 


Xhen tbe big flat bottomed boat itself, laden 
with tbe eldera of the various villages which bad 
n voire in the decision. The anxiety on every 
broad bearded face ; the relief on some, as one 
mere pot after hesitating in a backwater bore 
steadily to tbs east, the disgust on others as a 
‘‘ehaUt" which had been put down as eastward, 
suddenly changed its mind and bore away to the 

Then, in audition to tbs question of proprietorebip, 
there was the question of revenue to be paid to 
the Governroeet, so that the work of what ia 
called ** AUuvioD and Diluvian” used toneceeei- 
tate two or three weeks camping in tbe bait land. 
Starting at dawn, sometimes on horseback, some- 
timea tu a boat, aometnnea on foot, meat often for 
a compound of all tbree, one would be led by 
these same village elders, tbe villege aecountaat 
with bis books and bis chains, over sand backs 
and Gelds, round tamarisk isUods and sun fluur' 
ed mud flats to measure up wbat land had gons 
into the river, and wbtl bad coma out of it. One 
curious fact remaioing .year after year that tbs 
stream always swallowed up far more than it 
gave back , and that without growing any bigger! 

Happy, bappy days were Ibaae A paradies for 
tbe sportsman, a Joy for tba artist,* an endless 
loterest to the lover of legends, the loiterer io 
historical bye paths; for much of Indian history 
is associat*,! with these riveibeda. Many and 
many a time in flood eeasoo, opposiog armies bava 
looked at each other acroaa their inundated flats 
for montha together. One recalls with a emits 
for the rasbueas, tbe reckleea courage of tbs 
woman, the incident of the Empress Nurjihan 
and berinfant grand-daughter at the fording of 
the Jbelam. How she, generalissimo of her army, 
ineistad os attack. How her forces landed on 
the opposite side drenched, diiiordered, dispirited. 
How weighed down by wet clotbea and accoutre- 
menta they bad to retreat, and how Kurjibtn's 
elephant, cut acroas tbe proboscis, ita driver killed 
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dished back ioto the river, sunk in deep 
water, plunged, swain, sank again ; so carried 
down stream finally found shore. And after all 
ihisNurjihan was discovered busily employed in 
binding up a wound which the baby on her lap— 
it must have been put there surely, as a- loyalist 
onllamme — had received in the scrimmage ! 

Yes! there are many memories in an Indian 
river bed. Here is Sohraon, the battlefield which 
won for us the loyalty of the Sikhs. Coming aa it 
did after those three rapid and glorious successes at 
Hoodkee, Feroseshahr, and Aliwal, it left no time 
forheeitation. Here, to.thisfightingraee, were foe- 
men worthy of theirsteel. Men, who like the 10th 
foot would reserve their fire coolly till they ^bad 
charged within the enemies entrenchments. 

"You were (Aat much better than we were,” said 
an old Sikh showing the tip of bis little finger to 
me on this same battle-field. That much only, but 
enough for victory, for loyalty to the true fighter. 

Then there is the terrible memory of the river 
bed at Fatehpui with the rebel mutioeers firing 
at helpless EnglUb women and children as they 
drifted past in boats on the slow yellow flood of 
the stream. That is tragedy indeed, but tbe comic 
relief comes at tbe thought of the Emperor Hums- 
yun,halt sodden with opium flying from hiseoemies 
and finding safety from drowning by the water- 
man’s turban, flung to him like a rope from the 
high bank. Thereinafter promising the turban- 
owner any boon he desired, being met by a demand 
to be placed on the throne for twenty-four bouts 1 
' Then the “ bait ” land has its present legends, 
as well as its past ones. It Is the home of the 
cattle raider and its impenetrable belts of high 
reeds, its impassable quagmires give the ekilful 
cattle thief ample scope for dexterity. Endless 
are the tales of cunning or prowess which pass 
openly from mouth to mouth. How Gooloo tho 
headman shod all his drove of stolen cattle so as 
to make the trackers believe that they were going 
eastward instead of westward and wore his 


own shoes back to front for the same purpose: 
and how no less a personage than Shurfoo 
the zaildar in his salad days, once swam the 
Cbeoab itself in full flood, with a buffalo calf 
tied to him, so as to induce tbe mother 
to follow him and after her the whole herd ; 
thus escaping the police that were on his track. 
These and many other tales are told round the 
ehiftiog house fires; for the dwellers In the 
" bait” land have their habitations founded on 
the sand only— any day or night they may have 
to flit. The river may be invisible, green 
fields and tamarisk breaks may surround them, 
and yet in a few hours a ten foot flood may 
swallow up tbe homesteads. 

One hot ntght in August, a twenty feet torrent 
ewept down the old bed of tbe Sutly and by morn- 
ing fifteen hundred out of tbe three thousand 
bouses in the old Patban city of Easur were mere 
heaps of small, old purple bricks; for it was no 
temporary tower but built of old, three-storyed, 
close-serried, strong. 

But now-a-days there is one thing permanent in 
this shifting land which brings fatness and delight 
to so many folk ; and those are the huge bridges 
with which England has spanned deep streams 
and shallow streams alike. Viewed from afar 
they show like some huge centipede stretching in 
eiHme cases for miles. When they were first put 
there, dire were the tales round tbe village hearths 
as to what might be expected from such wanton 
interference with the rights of Iilai Gangs tbe 
river goddess. She would surely rise in her wrath 
as she had done many times in minor fashion 
when puny man had ventured to span her tribut- 
aries with boat bridges. 

And this time punishment would fit the crime. 
So said many a bearded husbandman, many a 
robust villiga mother ; but the months, the years, 
have come and gone and the only stable thing in 
the lied of an Indian River is that burden of 
girders and bolts and rivets and cantilevers which 
tbe British lUj set there, a symbol of its own 
purposeful grip on India; a grip that must not 
be relaxed until that purpose is accomplished. 
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- WHEN AS!& RULED THE WAVES ? 

BY UR V. B. MEHTA. 

tha beginningof the Russo J»p«tse War, 

many Europeans were surprised that an 

' Oriental power should defeat a Western 
Power on land ! But there were a great many 
snora of them who baling never dreamt for a 
moment that Asia had ever done anything oa 
sea, were electrified when they read of the conti 
Duous and imperishable victones of Togo in naval 
engagements. For those to whom the victories of 
Togo came as a surprise I write a short arcount 
of the sea power of Asia from the beginning of 
history till the present day. 

It IS to be regretted that no one has given a 
proper account of the naval hutory of lb» East. 
It la a well'kngwn fact that many Ortentnl eoun- 
trUa in Ancient as well aa lo lledi.a'val tinea 
posseafedaUrgamercbantmarine Tha Egyptians 
built aaveral abipa under their famous Queen 
Hatasu for the purpose of baring a large foreign 
commerce. Oare and tails were used for propell 
tog them They traded with Arabia for resin, 
spice* and gold, and one can see on the walla of a 
teiopir, built duriog that Queen'sreign, thiafieet 
represented in' e fairly clear manner We atao 
know that their great King Thotl’mes III, bad 
a fleet launched on Euphrates in order to defeat 
the AasyrUns He also successfully attacked 
Syria and Phu'oicia from the sea, reduced Ofprns 
and lai-aged the coast of Cilicia." It is also said 
that he capture.! Crete, the islands of the ,Egear, 
some of the eca-ports of Greece, Asia Minor, 
Southern Italy and of Algeria Ait these farte 
may be read in tbe gieat *ong of Ammon. LaUr 
on, two fleets were built by the rh'coicians for 
Efjpt, one of wbieli circumnavigated Africa. H 
Toun.lsi the Cape of bloema ((ang before A'aseo 
de Gama) and returned, by way of the Atlantic, 
the Straits of Gibmlter and tbe Mediterranean 
Sea, to Egypt 


There is not enough known of countries like 
China, India, Japan, Assyria and Feiaia from a 
paval point. Sennacherib employed Ph<enicians 
Ilka many other Sovereigns to take his Assyrian 
army across ths Gulf into Elam which be con- 
qnereJ. Theis is no doubt, that ancient Indians 
used ships for commercial purposes and in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries we do read 
a great deal about powerful and independent 
private chiefs ravaging the West Coast of India. 
The Persians like tbe Assyrians and the Egyptians 
made use of the Fbmnicians. On tbe day when 
the pass of Thermepyl# was defended by the 
Greeks against tbs Persians, two naval battles 
were fought between the same races, in the 
eecond of which tbe Oreeka were atterly defeated 
et Artemieium Tbe Pbrcnicians were also em- 
ployed e« ecgiDiers by Xerxes when be was 
marching against Greece. They cut a ship canal 
through the iathumus which joined Mount Athoe 
to (be mainland et that time, and eonetrueted e 
double bridge of boats aemssthe Hellespont which 
ehould form the basis of e solid causeway 
The Qiifia«e have been a sea faneg people 
from tho very commenesment of their history. 
Being e pcecefully commercial race, their navy was 
never very poa-erFul for offensive purposes. But 
though u<.elm in naval warfare, their sailors 
discovered America long before the days of tbe 
Saracens Tha Japanese on the other hand, were 
intrepid eaitocs, rejoicing in war. When the great 
KubUi Khan sent 100,000 sobfiers in SOO vessels 
to take Jepan, tha Japanese tell us that they 
killed almoxt ell the Chinese and Korean soldieti 
sent against them, destroyingat the same time the 
whole Chinese navy. In 1552 A.C., soma Japanese 
piretee, who were for a long time ravaging the 
coasts of China, landed on the continent, took up 
wfottiGed poet and finally laid liega ts Nankin. 
On land, they were then uneuccessful but they 
have always defeated their neighbours in naval en- 
gagecnente from early times down to ourown days. 
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The Phccniciars wero a wonderful eea-faring 
race. It ia difEculb to find even now many 
commercial races equalling them in the boldness 
of their enterprizea. 'They traded with parts of 
the world which were then unknown to the Weet- 
ern Astatic and the Southern European races. 
They were honest and their wares were good. 
Tyre bad become perbaps'the richest city in the 
world at one time. Ezechiel thus spoke of her, 
"Tby builders havo perfected thy beauty. Thou 
did’st enrich the kings of the earth with thy 
merchandise and thy riches." They traded even 
with England for tin. They had colonies in Gihda, 
Cyprus, Rhodes, the Greek ialands, Malta, 
Sicily, Gadcs and Malacca, in Spain, in Sardinia, 
in the Balearic ialands, in Corsica and Elba. On 
the northern coast of Africa they had Utica and 
Carthage. They bad several cnloniee on the West 
coast of the same continent and in the Red Sea 
also. The great city of Tyre was destroyed by 
• the arrogant Macedonian hero, and Rome with 
her temperamental dullness destroyed the very 
individuality of the race. 

Carthage founded by the Pbceniciaoe, may be 
called the first great Naval Power of the world. 
She also founded colonies in Africa, and traded 
with many races. The Carthaginiana said that 
they too, had rounded the continent of Africa. 
But they were on the whole a warlike people. 
A Carthaginian called Malchus took tbewestein 
part of Sicily, and even weot to Sardinia. Then 
wa come across a Hannibal, (the grandson of a 
Hamilcar, who was defeated at Himera in Sicily 
by the Greeks) who went over there to avenge his 
grand father’s defeat. He took Sclinous. He won, 
with his 1,500 transports and sixty triremee 
^ (menof war) an over-whelming victory over the 
Greeks. Hitnera was then destroyed by him. The 
Syracusan fleet was annihilated very soon after, 
by Hamilco. Carthsgv then took possession of 
Agrigentum, Oela, Camarina. The battle that 
Mago fought with the Greeks on Soa was an even 


more wonderful feat than tho other Carthaginian 
victories. Before the city of Oatana, he defeated 
aOreekhavy larger than his, intercepted the fugi- 
tives, who were swimming towards the shore in 
order to join the land-forces which were waiting 
there. The Carthaginians are said to’bave cap- 
tured one hundred ships and killed twenty thou- 
sand Greeks on that memorable day. When Dio- 
nysius heard that the docks at Carthage were 
burnt, he sent a large navy against that great 
city. The Carthaginians on hearing ofit, promptly 
sent out 200 ships tu Sicily. The rival fieetsmet 
on thrir way and the Greeks returaed home with, 
the loss of half their squadron. 

Then came forth Rome on the world's stage. 
The coasts of Italy were oft and again ravaged ' 
by the Carthaginians. The Romans after innume- 
rable disasters learnt that thvir ships were worth 
nothing, and tbst thsy must learn sbip-building 
by taking a Carthaginian vessel as their model. 
But Rome never became at any time, the equal 
of Carthage on eea. During the second struggle 
for the possession of Sicily, two Roman fleets were 
destroyed. Carthage at the height of her naval 
glory, (which inspired Turner In our days) forbade 
Rome to trade with Sardinia. She had a great 
deal of power over many Italian eea-porta also. 
Adberbal, the Carthaginian admiral, was surprised 
by aBoman fleet, but he fought so well that he 
destroyed the Roman navy, capturing 103 vessels. 
When another Roman fleet was annihilated shortly 
after that event, Rome found herself without a 
navy. It is also worth mentioning, that in the' 
degenerate days of Carthage, Hamilcar, the great 
captaiQ (the father of the immortal Hannibal) 
defied the Roman power in Sicily with his fleet 
for nearly five years. 

The ordinary man knows that the Arabs were 
invincible warriors, who overthrew two mighty 
Empiresand numberless kingdoms, but he does 
not know that they had conquered the sea also 
to a great extent. The English word “admiral’ 
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and Mattered their ships far and wide. Had 
Raphael known the truth he would not have 
painted the battle of Ostia in such pleasant 
colours, as he has done I 

During the Middle Ages, some of the adranced 
Rea>porte of Europe were treated on terms of 
equalitjr by the African rulers. There were many 
treaties concluded between Fisa, Genoa and Ve* 
nice and some of theProven^al lea-ports ontheone 
hand and Tunis, Tclimsinand Fez on the other. 
But duriog those times the chief pirates of the 
Mediterranean were Christians who, without any 
provocation, would eometimes attack the Moalema. 
When the Saracens found that the atatea to 
which these pirates belonged did nothing to pre- 
vent them from acting uniawfutly they were 
finally forced to take the ofi'eosive. lo 1002 A.O., 
the Saracens pillaged Fisa and three years later 
burnt a great part of the same town. 

The Moors during seven centuries of a glorious 
role in tho Iberian peninsula bad not neglected 
their navy as we have said before. They were won- 
derfully successful in commerce. Their ships could 
be found from China to Scandioavia where their 
coins can etill be found. They had more than 
200 vessels and fought successfully for the mas- 
tery of the seas with the Fatimiles of Africa. 

They used the magnetic needle for the fiivt 
time in the European waters having learnt its 
use from the Chinese, thatgreat race of inventors. 
It is said by some of tbe writers on the history of 
Islam that the Saracens had discovered America 
before the days of Columbus. Judging by tbe 
types of civilization which flourished in South 
America when the Spaoiards landed there, we 
should not be at all surprised to learn that some 
of tbe Oriental races^ had gone there long 
before Europe had shaken offits barbarism.Fioally, 
it should not be forgotten that these early hloha- 
medau navies taught commerce and the suence of 
Geography to Europe. 


When the Moors of Spain were mercilessly 
persecuted and driven out from their native 
land by their Christian enemies they took 
refuge on the northern coast of Africa. Once 
secure there, they commenced to harass the 
Boothem European countries and especially 
Spain. They attacked their beloved Andalusia 
again and again in their light brigantines and 
carriedaivsy many a dark-eyed beauty from there. 
The Spaniards might perhaps have finally succee- 
ded in exterminating the Mooirsh rovers, bad not 
an event of tbe very greatest impoitance to Europe 
happened at that time. Tbe capital of the Eastern 
Roman Empire fell before the valour of the Otto- 
mans, the last of the Islamic races who kept up the 
traditions of Moslem greatness in Europe. Sultan 
Mohmand 11 was the first Ottoman rvler to em- 
ploy a navy, because be found that Constantinople 
was defended both from land and sea attacks.Tbis 
indefatigable warrior had hie lighestveseels trans- 
ported from tbe Bosporus into the higher part 
of the Bay. Within one night only he had 88 
galleys and brigantines ofSOandSOoara landed 
on the shores of the Bosporus. The Greek galieots 
weresunk aodtbegreatcity fell before the besiegers 
Id 1479 tbe Ottomans took Negropont from Venice. 
All tbe Greek islands of the ^gean passed under 
their eway with the fall of the Greek (or Roman) 
E(n[Hre, and moat of the Levantine islands acknow- 
ledged them as masters. The Genoese and tbe Vene- 
tians lost all power in tbe vicioity of the Ottoman 
Empire, for the Turkish castles commanded tbe Hel- 
lespont and the Bosporus. The Genuese ports 
in the Crimea (which wasnow under the Osmanlis) 
and the Ssa of Azov were no longer of any great 
value, because all communications between them 
and the Genoese ehips were now severed. When 
Ahmed Oe.lik, the Grand Vizier, as well as the 
Admiral of Mohamed If took Otranto in I480A.O. 
the whole European world trembled for the 
safety of Rome which was however saved by the 
sudden death of the great Sultan. 
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Sultan Selim I. haii collected s targe armf «od 
navy, with a great scbeme in hie head, when he 
died leaving faia son Soliman.witb great resonrcee, 
for future conquests both by land and sea. Soli- 
man, knowing that Venice bad been bumbled by 
bis predecessors at the battle of Zoncbto, iuraed 
bis attention towards the island of Rhodes, which 
possessed a powerful navy under the knights of 
St. John, In 1522 the great Turkish Caliph 
took it by using his army ae well as bia navy. 
The Eastern basin of tbs Mediterranean waa now 
under tbe Ottomans 

On the Northern Coast of Afrien, the Moorish 
pirates had been getting weaker and weaker aa we 
have noticed above and would have been perbape 
annihilated bad ont the Turks suddenly come to 
their help there Uruj Reis a Turk, bed the 
ambition and the ability to become a great pirate 
and a trouble to all the Southern Europeaa coun* 
tries Hs made Tunis his headquarter# tod then 
itartsd on bis adventurous career. Wbilet erelong 
near Elba, he eaw two galleys royal, Itdeo with 
goods from Osnos for Fops JuUue II. Though 
hs had only a galleot and a few men with bus he 
boldly attacked hla opponents and took both tbe 
men and the treasures under his protection. 
Before his death this bold Captain had tbe joy of 
destroying a mighty Spanish fleet sent by Spam 
againet the Turks scd the Moors. Kbeyer-ed-din 
brother of ths desd Caplsln, known to the world 
as, “ Biirbaroesa” then took his place. Being 
more politic than bia brother, he sent hie boniage 
to the Grand Signior at Constantinople Soliman 
accepted it, and made him the Bsglerbrg of AI> 
giers. He then defest«<i > great Spanish Bret 
under Bon Hugo and sent one of bia lieutenaota 
to take Majorca. Bortundo, the Spanish Admiral, 
was kilted and the Turks took away mtoy Span- 
ish ships with them When tbe great Soliman 
beard about the naval genius of Uarbaroam, be 
nquested the pirate to see him at OonatanU- 
nople. The great Captain went there, was made 


fh« Chief Admiral of the whole Turkish navy 
and was then asked to improve the Ottoman 

We need not describe all that Barbaroesa and bis 
soceessors did for a long time. Charles V, Venice 
nod many other European naval powers were 
humiliated by them. They carried off rich booties 
and slaeee from the southern European countries, 
Barbaroesa aiezed 18 galleys at Cetraro, took Tunis 
and laid waste the Apulian coast, swearing that 
he would soon nominate a Pope of Lia own choice 
at Rome It is also interesting to remember tnet 
the great Ottoman Sultan bad a Sues fleet which 
conquered Aden ami was often seen in tbe Indian 
Ocean which mida tbe Portugese on the Western 
Coast of India tremble for their poeeesaloDS in India. 
Pioally the Pope, Spam and Venice united together 
10 order to bring tbe naval lupremaey of Turkey 
to an and Thera wera 200 abips of war, 2500 gone 
and 60000 men under Oapello tba great AndrM 
DoriaandQrimani. Barbiroeea withafarlnferior 
fotvoatalicned himself near Prevesa a Turkish for* 
trese. BatCbnelendomdared not attack theXurkieh 
Mey. When they felt themselvea powerleM to do 
anything against (ho Turkt thay began to ratreat 
ia order. The grrat, thaiaviucible Barbarossagare 
them abot pursuit, took aevan of their galleys and 
sunk almuet all tha remaining onea. Tbe Turkish 
fleet was now tbe mistress of the Mediterranean. 
Before Kheyer-ed-din's death he was invited to 
Alarseillea by Francis I. as an ally and on that 
ocraaion thebtnnar nf Our Lady was lowered and 
the crescent put up in its place. XIa then appear* 
e<l off the mouth of tbe Tiber and temfie.1 the in* 
babitanbi of Civite Vrcchit. 

When Cliarlee V. heard that Barbarossswaa 
dead he collected a great fleet with the object of 
deatenying the piratea' neat at Algiers. But ha 
met with an unforegetlable reverse He returned 
home alcnoet broken down in spirits. Dragut (or 
Torghnd) now took the place of Oarbaroasa lie 
defeated a great Euroiwan army and navy near 
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Tripoli which they wanted to take. 18000 Christi- 
ans died in that memorable battle. He took even 
a part oi Malta though fatally wounded there. 
Ochiali succeeded the brave Dragut. He look 
Cyprus but was defeated at Lepanto. We most 
not, however, think that the Turks could do nothing 
after that famous (among the Westerners) battle. 
Their fleet was repaired speedily which forced 
Venice to eue for peace. In 1574 Ochiali re-took 
Tunis which Don John had taken in 1653. 

The great days of the Turkish navy were now 
over, but the petty pirate-chiefs of Algeria contin- 
ued their trade boldly. They descended upon Ma- 
deris, Denmark and Iceland. In 1631 Murad Uaie 
ravaged the English coasts and descended upon 
Baltimore. From the sixteenth to the eigh- 
teenth century, conscious of their power these 
Corsairs used to treat the consuls of different 
Western nations with great contempt. TUI the 
nineteenth century the Eoglish, the French, the 
American and other Oovernments bad to pay tri- 
butes to them, if they wanted their ships to pass 
through the African waters safely. 

The Algerian pirates could no longer continue 
to practise their trade from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, Europe then came to the 
conclusion that the Orientals had done ootbiog 
in naval matters. By the secoad-balf of the 
century the whole method o! naval warfare had 
undergone a change. The methods of fighting 
00 sea which Carthage, the Arabs, Barbarcesa and 
even Nelson had employed became obsolete. 
Battleships, torpedoes and other inventions of a 
Bcieotiflc age displaced the age of baud to band 
fighting. The end of the last century saw a small 
Asiatic island in the Far East destroy the old- 
fashioned navy of a great Oriental nation. The 
world began to see that Asia had commenced to 
move again. Before the new century bad seen 
the close of her childhood, the world began to mb 
its eyes, wondering whether the reports it heard 
from the Far East were really true ! At last, 
S3 


bewildered and astonished, both Aeia and Europe 
learntthatagreat naval battle bad been fought in 
the Straits of Tsushima between the Japanese 
and Russians and that the Russian fleet bad 
suffered a crushing and unparalleled defeat. 
Admiral Togo, who destroyed two Russian fleets 
during the war, has already taken his place side 
by side with the gratest Eastern and Western 
naval heroes, with Barbarossa, with Dragut and 
with Nelson. Nobody can tell us with certainty, 
what this island Empire of the Far Etst will 
net be able to do on sea, before this century closes 
Its life. 


“HOW I FLY." 

DV MB, CLAUDE aRAHAUE-WHITE. 

OW is it doue?" This question is addressed 
to me so frequently after I hare made a 
flight that I have decided, in the following 
article, to explain what makes an aeroplane fly, 
and also bow it is that the aviator is able to con- 
trol it when in the air. Although people have 
seen a good deal of flying already in this country, 
it has been surprising to me to note how little 
even now is known about the practical aspects of 
flight. 

It is, foitunately, quite easy to describe flying 
without becoming technical. In the notes which 
I shall append herewith, my endeavour will be to 
explain what I do, and why I do it, in a way that 
any person not versed in aeronautics will be able 
readily to compiehend. 

The machine I shall take for purposes of des- 
cription ia the Farman biplane, which I fly bo 
often, and which is a standard type of air-craft. 
To begin, at the very beginning, we will first sup- 
pose that we are watching the aeroplane moving 
along the ground prior to a flight. 

At the rear ef its two main -planes is the engine 
This, revolving at a thousand revolutions a min- 
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uta, Cirnes ron/iil n-ith it tha prop»))ar, and fO 
Forces the machine along the ground, The pro- 
peller o( the aeropUne is constructed very eue- 
tull; from U^ers of epecial wood. It has two 
blades. These, whirlinf round in the »ir, thrust 
the aeroplane forward in the earns my as does 
the propeller of a ehip. 

The weight carrying effect with such an aero- 
pUne IS obtained from the two tug main planes. 
These, aet one above the other, are kept apait by 
wooden Bopparta, which are held rigidly in their 
plica by tension wires. One of the first things 
that an observer notes regarding the lifting- 
planes of the machine is that they have • Cliive 
upon them The front edge tilt* down a little 
and toward* the rear the pUnaa curve down 
•lightly also. Many people aek, “ Why is thist ' 

The aojirer is simple The plane copies in it* 
ourvs the wing of a bird. It wu Ldicntbal, a 
German engineer, who was making eiperimente 
.with gliding aaroplanea M long ago at IfidO, who 
discovered that the blrd-wing curve exerciaed a 
far greater “ lift” when thrust through the air 
than did a flat plane surface So, nowaday* all 
the pUnea of aerapUnee are replicas of Nelure’e 
curve on the bird's wing 

There is no difficulty In cspUtning how the 
curve on a plane acta when the aeroplabo la in 
flight You must remember that the plane movee 
through the air, when tbe machine ie in motion, 
at a speed of more than forty miles an hour The 
air first strikes the dripping “nose', as it is 
called, of the plane Some of it immediately 
rushes up under the curve on tbe lower ride of 
the plane, and aweepa away in a rurviog euMm 
towards the rear edge of (be aurface. The eflect 
U that of gnpping or holding the air dnnng the 
period that it passes under tbe plan*. 

Whftt happens may he better understood, per- 
hape, it I any that the air is thruat down by tbe 
curve of the plane. This action allone tha plane 
to deiive an appreciable “litf put pf the air 


which it diapJ.ices. The air that pushes over the 
top aide cf the plans is made tp do useful work 
also Its tendency is to move atiaigbt back 
from the fiont edge of the plane. It dues not 
follow the downward curve towards tbe rear edge 
of tbe plane. Thus, as the air pas&esstraigbt away, 
a partial vacuum is rreated along the dipping down 
edgeof tha plane, and this exercises a diatioct up- 
ward pull. Therefore, tbe plans is pushed from 
below, and pulled from above. This dual effect 
makes tbe bird-miig curve infinitely more effec- 
tive than a flat plane would be. 

By tbe adoption of this curved plooe the 
buiideraof aeroplanes know that, if they employ 
a machine with a certain number cf square feet of 
Surface, and (hrusC it through the air at a certain 
speed, tbey will b* abU to lift into ths air s 
certaio weight I bars sew described bow tbs 
two mam aupporting planes of a biplane do tbiir 
work. But thie is not all, of eoursei , 

The question of beluDce snd control enters 
largely Into tbs fiying problem Therefore, you 
find, set out upon wooden boome at the isar 
of the biplane, a tail composed of two malt 
planes, placed one above the other, These two 
planet tend to balance the aeroplane when in 
Oight in (heaame way oa docs tha tail of • hit'}. 
Then one comes to the point as to how tba 
aeroplane » to be made to rise or fall, turn from 
vide to side, or balance itself when it shows a 
tendency to tip aidewaya in the air, 

klidway between the two email tail-planes one 
find* a vertical pliiia which reaeniblei tha rii ider 
of - ship. Tbia plane, in f.ct, acie for the aero- 
plane in tba eame way as does the rudder of a 

Now comes the question of making ths SSrO- 
plane rise or fall. To dr this one finds ret out is 
front of tb* main planes, on woeJen outrigger*, a 
mall borimntal plane, which can bs moved up or 
down nt the will of tbe pilot Very often thii 
front elevating plane is coupled up with a stnaller 
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one, which is fixed at the rear of the tail-planes, 
so as to exercise a greater lifting ioUuence upon 
the machine. 

The only other controlling device is represented 
hy the “ eiUrans”. These are fixed at the rear 
edges of the main planes, and work up and down 
on hinges Their object is to correct any lose of 
lateral stability upon the machine; or, to put it 
more simply, they counteract any sideway falling 
movement when in flight. How they act may 
thus be deflcribsd : when the aeroplane is struck 
down by a gust of wind, and tilts over on one 
side, the pilot draws down the ‘‘ailerons" on the 
aide of the machine which is depressed. The 
wind, scling upon the “ailerons”, pushes the 
machine b\ck again upon an even keel. Thus I 
have outlined the coutreUtng mechanum of the 
biplane. 

Now cornea the question of dying such a ma* 
chine. The pilot takes his seat on the front edge 
of the lower main-pUne, exactly lo its centre. 
To his left hand are the ewitebes which* control 
the engine. To his right band is a lever. 
He places b'is feet against a rod, which moves to 
and fro upon a central hinge. Iitechsnics etart 
the engine by swinging round the big propeller. 
Then, when the motor has started, he accelerates 
it by moving a switch until it is turoing the 
propeller at its maximuiu speed. 

Until he is quite ready to start, his Dicchanice 
hold back the aerophne by gripping the 
ttil-booms. After listening for a moment to 
the engine, and TOoking certain that it is Tanning 
welt, the airman holds up his hand. This is a 
signal to the mechanics to release their bold on 
the machine. When they do this the aeroplane 
Btarts olT across the ground, running upon the 
wheels which form part of its litiding ebasis. 

. The pilot allows it to gather speed fora few 
seconds; then ho draws kick towards bint the 
lever which he is holding in his right hand. 
This has the e&Wt cf tilting upwards k httle the 


elevating plane which is set out in front of the 
michine. Ttie eilect of this is to raise upwards 
the whole machine. The rush of air under the 
tnain-plsiies intensifies their “ lift", and the 
wheels of the machine leave the gtound, and it 
begins to soar upwards. The pilot still holds the 
elevating plane at a slight upward angle, until 
the aeroplane has “ cUiuhed” enfliciently high. 
Then he oiiogs it gently hack to a level position 
Again, and the machine files straight ahead. 

When gusts of wind assail the machine, and it 
tiles to one side or the other, he corrects this by 
sideway movements of tlie same lever which con- 
tiols the elevating plane. Tois lever is coupled 
up to the “ eilerons”, and actuates them. 

When the time comes to make a turn in the 
air, the pilot moves the rod, against which b» 
feet are resting, and swings the rudder over 
either to the right or left. In this way the 
mtehine is flown When a descent is necessary, 
the airman points his inschina earthwards by 
tilting downwards the elevating phne. Then as 
the machine comes gliding towards the ground, he 
usually stops bis engine, and makes what Is known 
as a “vol plane." In this ciae the mschioe glides 
downwards with its own momentum. Just before 
he touches the earth the pilot draws back his 
elevating plane a little, and brings the aeroplane 
upon an even ksul, so that its wheeta touch quite 
lightly. 

This dssTiptlon may, perhaps, make flying 
appear very easy. So it is, as a matter of fact, 
when the wvsither conditions are favourable. 
Many men isarn to pilot an aeroplane after only 
two or three short lessoas. la some cases, indeed 
it bas been found easier to fly an aeroplane than 
to learn to drive a motor-car. 

But a very great deal of skill is required to 
pilct a machine when the wind is gusty. Then 
the aero swings and rolls about in the air, some- 
times in a very alarming way. Incessant wat^h- 
fnlnese » neee«saTy lo keep it upon an even keel, 
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Bcd none but experienced Qjecs care to aseeod 
uclese tbe \eeatbeT conditioDe are good. 

Another contingency which calU for rtill is 
when the engine sometimes stops nccidentelly in 
the air. 

Perhaps when his motor fails him, the pilot is 
flying swiftly across country. 

In such a case, he baa to descend in a “ rol 
plane, ” and pick out a suitable landing apot 
as be comes gliding down to earth 

To keep one's head at such a moment, and 
make a eafe descent, means tbe exercise of a 
great deal of ekitl — and this only comes by 
experience. 

THE HDN. KIR. GQKH&LE'S EDUG&TION BILL 

EE rejection of Mr. OokhaU't Bill tor Sn^ro* 
dueisg compulsion gradually into tbe 
Elementary Education system of tbecoun* 
try has caused great disappointment Tbe bill, 
modest and amply asfeguarded, bad received, as 
its sponsor claimed, unprecedented public eupport. 
Till tbe views of the proamcial adsiioietrahooe 
were publiebed, the non-odicial leaders' licde 
boat sailed along bravely before tbe breeze of 
popular acclaim Expectation bail been raised to 
tbe highest pitch by the Durbar boon of SO lacs 
ayear for truly popular education Bat from tbe 
beginning Sir, Ookhale was never sangaioe of tbe 
Eucceea of bis measure and it must be eaid that 
his diffidence was shared by Others who knew bow 
slow tbe progress of democracy baa been even in 
ths West. But this check can only be temporary; 
the spirit of the time is with the Bill The cons- 
cience of the British people is awakened and 
what is more to the point, the Viceroy haa been 
careful not to make a pronouncement (gainst 
compulsory education, and it is net beyeod tbe 
region of possibility tlint the lint Menber for 
Education, ambitious and entbusiaslic like the 


ablest of his service, woul 1 like to leave I is name 
associated with a measure of rcforin which will 
be chenshod by futiirs generitions with nearly 
the earns rowings as tbe great proctamatiuna of 
royalty in tbe land His epeech on tbe occasion, 
when tbo mover of tbe Bill sought to have it 
referred to the select coinmittee, showed a floe 
zeal for thecause of popuUr education and admit- 
ted universal Etemectary Education to be an 
active ided in tbe mini} of the Oovernment of 
India, though not included in its imusdiate pro- 
graicme. His Secretary, Mr. Sharpe who contri- 
buted en able and interseCiog— if not a very 
valuable — bit to the discussion seamed like a man 
compelled by duty tostay an (inrush which could 
not beprevonteJ, but which be would be content 

for bis pert to have arrested fore little day. It 
IS remarkable bow both tbe speeches of tbe ilem- 
ber and bie Secretary are in advance of the poei> 
tion maioUineii by lbs local Oovarnmerts. Msay 
of these took up tbe cuitomsry non potiuetue atti- 
tude. It IS gratifying to find the iUdrti 
Government taking ths most liberal view of tbs 
ailuation and undertaking, if necessiry, to make 
an experimsot in compulsion in advanced Muni- 
cipal areas Tba Central frovinces Oovernment 
baadeflnildy put forward ths suggeation that tbe 
Local Self government acta might be modified eo as 
toeontaron Municipalities and Dislrlcl Boards, 
under proper aafe guirda, ths power of making 
pnmary education ooipuUory in their areas. 
Though the difficulty as regards tbe necessary 
money may be enormously great, wo think that, 
were it only to keep the idea in the forefront of 
our public work, our non. official representatives 
might try a knock at the door of lo(*l self- 
government. Possibly the (»untry wifi wait till 
it knows the remit of Mr. Ookhala’a mia"ion to 
rngland. Our own view is that if Ibe present 
Liberal MinUtry rontiniica in undimioished power 
for another five years, tlieie will l>e a coo puleory 
•dueation law m India in the time of tbe next 
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Viceroy, if the Louour is not going to fall to Lord 
Hardinge. The opposition of cettain Indian mem- 
bers is ID sad contrast to the sympathetic attitude 
of the ofGcial opponents. Some Mahomedao 
members especially adopted a line of argument 
which could not but cast doubts on the representa- 
tive character of the AU-India Moslem League 
and its branches. 

One gratifying feature of the discussion ptOvoVed 
by the Bill was the practical unanimity of local 
Bodies in support of compulsion. Local Govern- 
meuta with ooe or two e^zceptions bad strangely 
overlooked their obvious duty to obtain and com- 
municate formal opioions of Municipalities and 
District Boards on which the buiden of working 
compulsion would Call under the Bill. And there 
washers and there an attempt made to belittle 
the support of these bodies where it was given, 
while at the same time much was sought to be 
made of aueh opposition as was beard occasionally. 

Thus the Son. Member for Education instan- 
ced as particularly instruetive the adverse opin- 
ions of the Bombay Corporation and tha Malabar 
District Board. Mr. Gokhsle was not slow to take 
advantage of this reference and drew strength for 
his cause from the unequivocable support given by 
both these bodies to the principle of compulsion 
in India. Aootber polemical blunder made by Sir 
Ilarcourt Butler was a citation of the figure for 
literacy in Btroda which is lower than the corres- 
ponding figure for Broach. Surely an experiment 
in compulsion begun twelve yeais ago could not 
be expected to alter the illiteracy of all tboso 
persons who had passed school age. We have no 
space for referring to other features of the debate 
which were unusually rich in interest and instrne- 
tioQ. But wh must give a word to poor Mr. 
Dadabhoy whom eome m.iUgnant fate delivered 
into the Lands of an all-too-wary opponent. It 
was a scene which would live long in the memory 
of those who witnessed it. Mr, Dadahlu^ was 
the very pieture of humiliation. The short history 


of liidian Legislatures knows no more solemn 
waxntng to those about to be lured by one cause 
or aifother from the straight path of principle. 

[/» this eonneclion, tre have no doubt our 
readore kUI he glad to read the full text of the 
epeech deliveredi by the Hon. 2Ir, GoXhale in 
tn(ro<fi<ci/i^ hie bill in the Viceroy's Legislative 
Cowieil. Ed, I, R :— ] 

** My Lord, it is two years to-day to a 
day since this Council was invited in its very 
first session after the introduction of the 
recent reforms to consider a recommendation 
to the Governor General in Council that a 
beginning should now be mads in tlie direc- 
tion of making elementary education free and 
compulsory throughout the couotry, and that 
a mixed Commission of o£6eials and non-ufficials 
should be appointed to frame definite proposals. 
After a lengthy debate, the motion was by leave 
withdrawn, but the principal suggestions formu* 
luted on the occasion were subsequently embodied 
io a Bill which was introduced in this Council 
about this time last year. A year has eince 
elapsed, and during the interval, all sides — the 
Government and the public, officials- and non- 
officials, members of all classes and creeds— have 
had time to examine the provisions of the Bill. 
1 think the promoters of the measure are entitled 
to regard with the utmost satisfaction the rccep- 
tiou which the Bill has met with in the country ; 
for, my Lord, it is no exaggeration to say that no 
measure of our time has received such weighty, 
euch enthusiastic, such overwhelming public sup- 
port as the Bill now before the Council. My 
Lord, it has been made abundantly clear in 
the course of the discussions that have taken 
place during the year that most men of light 
and leading in the country— men distinguish- 
ed in every walk of life, in learning, in 
profwwions, in business, in public afiairs, m 
patriotic or philanlhtofiu endeavour— are on 
the aide of the Bill. The Indian National f' 
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gress, the most re^r-^ontaiive bji3y of edueited 
opinion in Indie, has Etrongly aopported the 
meeaure, and Pruvinciel Ccnferenccs hold IM the 
different Provinces have aUo done the Fame. The 
Moslem League, whose claim to (peak in the 
name of the great community which it teproaente 
is not disputed even by oIBculs, amorded only a 
fortnight ago its cordial support to tbo Bail , and 
most of Its blanches throughout the country have 
also expressed their approval htost of the local 
bodies consulted by Provinual Gevernmonte, aa 
also tba Senate of tbe Madrxs V .iiereity, which 
was the only University Senate consulted, havo 
expressed themaelees in favour of tba measure 
public meetings held io nearly evrry important 
town throughout the country have »dnp(ed leaola- 
tiona in its (upport, and numeious epsciel meet 
ings of backward communities, streral caet« con- 
ferences and aone reieaionary oigaeisations bava 
dona tba asms. Then, my Lord, the Indian Preaa 
in tba country with hardly an exception baa with 
atrilsing unsniQiity ranged icetU on the mde of the 
Fiif, and what ig even more aigniffcant, nearly 
half tbe Anglo-Indian Preea, the Indian Daily 
Htws in Calcutta, the Timt) of India in Dombay, 
and tbe Uadrat Had and tbe Madrat Times in 
Madras, have also extended to it tbeir valuable 
support Last, tny Lord, but not least, I must 
mention the impoctant deputation — headed by no 
lese a man than Lord Courtney — that waited lath, 
year on tbe Secretary of State and preseiiied to 
him a mepiorial signed among dthrrc ' by aome 
very distinguished men in England in eopport of 
this Bill i venture to think that the ullimete 
euccessof a ineasatewhicb has received eneb wide- 
spread, such influential, public support, is pracU- 
cally assured. The main opposition to the Bid 
has come from official quarters with which 1 will 
deal later. Here and there a few non-officialebava 
also struck a note of dment. But, my Lord, con- 
sidering tbe far reaching character ol the leeuea 
involved In the measure, and considering also bOW 


the human uiind in constituted, it is nut to be 
wondered at that there beg been this slight dis- 
sent; the wonder rather is that there should be 
this vast volume ot public opinion in support of 
tho measure Tbe non official critics of tbe Bill 
may roughly he divided into three classes To 
tbe first cla^s belong those very few men — so few 
indeed that they may be Counted on one's fingers 
— who have rendered distinguished services in tbs 
past either to the courirry as a whole or to tbeir 
own community, whose cKirn to be beard with 
respect on such questions ts undisputed, end who, 
though not against free and compulsory education 
in the abstract, consider that tbe introduction of 
such aliysiem m India at tba pie<ent stags of tbs 
counti pdprogrfse, even with sueb aafeguanfs as 
are prl ^sd in tbe Bill, is not desirable My Lord, 
these elakri^ s have been ciat fn lbs 

mould of V previous generation, have not Uis 
elasbcuy Jt advance with the advancing require- 
meote of_,the country, end we have got to face tbeir 
disapproval of tbs prasenC Bill with reluctance end 
■vgrsC fn (be wake of t&sve few eidere foifawa 
Dumber of younger men, who utiqoeelionaVIy 
eccepl their lead in all matters, and who therefore 
withhold tbeir support from the present Bill. Tbe 
eecond class consists of tboao who cannot under- 
stand either tbe necessity or tbe vslue of msss 
education, to whom tbe dignity of man as men is 
ao incomprehensible idee, and wbo regard tbs 
poorer claaaee of tbe country as made solely to 
eerve those who are abevo tliem. My Lord, 
these men hold these views, because they know 
no better, but tbeir oppotition to tins Sill is 
perfectly intelligible. In (be third class come 
those who are ngainsl this Bill beesuae tbe 
bulk of officials are undei-stood to be againat 
It. They ore against Ihis 11,11 either because the 
officials bare so much to give or else because 
they are eo conttitutsd that official favour is to 
them aa the breath of their nuetrila and an official 
frown is a heavy misfortune, snd because 


\ 
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tliey think nothing of bartering the birthright 
of our cooimon hum&r.itj for somettung eTPit 
less lub^Untial than the proverbial mem of 
pottage. These, ny Lord, are the three claseea 
that are against this Bill. Taking all the ncn- 
ofCeUl opponents of the Bill together, I think 
that their number does not eseeed 6ve percent, 
at the outside of those viho have erpreased any 
opinion on the Bill. 

“My Lord, special neight necessinly attaches 
first to the opinions of Local GovernmcRLa, and 
next to those of Local bodies in reganl to th>> 
Bill. Turning first to the local bodies, I regret 
that the opinions of all such bodies were not 
cither ascertained or have not been for<virde<l 
to the Goierntomt nf India. In view of the fact 
that, if the Bill became law, the initiative in 
regard to its working would have to come from 
local bodies, it was of the utmost importance to 
know what the local holies had to say of the 
Bill. The Government of Madras is the only 
Government that has deemed it to be its duty to 
invite the oplnione of sit Xlunicipalitivs and 
District Boards in the Frovince, end ecme of 
the district boards have in their turn invited the 
opinions of the Taluka Oosids under them. The 
opiiitone thus elicited are appended to the letter 
of the Madras Oovemment, nod they afTord over* 
whelming and incontestable evidence of the local 
bodies in Madras being strongly in favour of the 
Bill and being ready to avail theiosotves of its 
provisions if enacted into law. Of G1 Munici- 
palities whose opinions have been recorded, 55 are 
in favour of the Bill. Of 21 District Boards, 20 
are in favour. In addition, the opinions of 39 
Taluka Boards have been aseertain»l, and they 
are one ami alt in favour of the Bill. The next 
Oovemment in whceo papers we find mention 
of a large number of local bodies in this connee* 
tion is the Government of the Punjab, DDfortana* 
tely, educfttionslly the most backward Province 
in the whole country. Here we find that CO 


SInnicipalitiea are mentioned by name, and of 
those 32 are in favour and 29 agninst. In addi- 
tion, the Deputy Oommis-^ioner of Umballa wrote 
(thelixul bodies in TJmbilla are not Included 
■mong these CO): ‘The consensus of opinion 
appears to be strongly iu favour of the principle 
of compulsion; the only Municipal Committee 
which doee not favour compulsion was the Muni- 
cipal Committee of Jagadhri.' The Deputy 
Commisaiooer of Ilissar wrote; ‘All the Munici- 
palities of this District, as well as the District 
Board, hsve expressed themselves in favour of the 
Rill.’ The Deputy Commifsloner of Ferotepore 
wrote: ‘ ! have consulted the District Bonrd and 
the Xfunicipnlities in this district ; they all con- 
eider the Bill fair, nod aie in favour of its being 
passed into law,’ Xioeteen District Boards are 
mentione.1 in the pspera, of whom 6 ere In favour 
of coropiiMon and 13 against. Coneidering the 
the extremely backward condition of primary 
education in rural Punjab, this is not surprising. 
Turning next to Bengal, we find meution made 
in the reports of local officers of about 25 Muniei- 
palillee, of whom 19 are In favour and 6 
against. Also there is meotioo of two District 
Board*, of whom one is in favour and one against. 
There is no mention of the remaining local bodies 
in the Bengal papers. In Eastern Bengal and 
Assam papers, we find i Municipalities mentioned 
of whom 3 are In favour; also 6 Districts Boards of 
whom 5 are in favour. For Burma the opinions of 
10 Mnnicipslities are given, of whom 0 are in 
favour. The letter of the Bombay Government 
mentions no local body, but the opinion of the 
Bonhay Ourporation was circulated among' the 
niemhere here only two days ago. However, in 
the re{»rt of the Commifsioner of the Central 
Division which accompanies the letter, there is 
mention made of G Municipalities in that division 
all in favour. And we know for a fact that most 
of the Mnr.icipslities and a great many of the 
District Boards in Bombay are in favour of this 
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Bill. In tha papers belonging to the United 
Prorinces, only 2 small ilunioipslities are men- 
tioned, both in favour. Here also we know from 
the newspipera that most of the Munieipaliliea 
and a large number of the District Boarda are in 
favour of this Bill. The Central Provinces p.p-rs 
mention only two local bodies— the Mnnicipility 
of Nagpur and the D.stncl Boaid of N«gp<ir — 
of both which bodies my friendbehmd me w Presi- 
dent Both these bodies are in favour of the Bill. 
There are besides memoranda from five individual 
members of diffeient local bodies, of whom four 
are in favour. 

“ Turning to what ara known as the Presidsacy 
Municipalities, namely, CalcutU, Bombay. Madra* 
and Rangoon, we fiod that Calcutta and Madras 
are strongly in favour of the Bill Rangoon 
deelinea to express an opinion on the ground that 
it does not wsnt to be saddled with aoy expendi- 
ture eonneeted with elementary education The 
Municipality of Bombay, while in favour of free 
and compulsory education, and whilealeo in favour 
of the ultimate introduction of compulsion throu^- 
out the country, is unable to approve the eptciel 
method which is advociled m the Bill, namely, 
that the initiative abould be left to loeel bodiee. 
But, my Lord, those who know the singuler posi- 
tion’ which the Bombay Municipal CorporeUoo 
occupies m regard to eiperditure on, elemeoUry 
education will at once understand why that boily 
has Uken up that attitude. UnderanagTeemenf. 
which ie now embodied in an Art of the local 
legislature, tlie Bombay Corporation be. under- 
taken to bear the entire tost of primary education 
within municipal liniils in Bombay on cooditiim 
of being relieved of police charges, the only qnah- 
fioation beir.g that if ever the Government 
introduces compulsory education in tbe country 
and requires the Bombay Corporation to introduce 
compulsion within ita area, the Corporation should 
receive financial assistance from tbe Government 
aimilir to what othei local bodies would recMve. 


The plain financial interest of the Bombsy Cor- 
poration therefore is not in leaving the initiative 
to local bodies but in tbe initiative coming from 
tbe Government, and it is no surprise that tbe 
CnrpArition of Bombay is unable to approve of a 
method which leaves the initiative to local bodies. 
B-fore pausing from this point, I would respect- 
fully warn the ITon’blo Jlember in charge of 
EducaUon ageinst leaning On the opinion of the 
Bombay Corporation for support, for that Cor- 
poration, ID addition to being in favour of the 
prineipU of free end compulsory education, wants 
the coet of it to come out of Imperiel funds 1 
“ Turning next to the opinions of Local Govem- 
menta. I would like first of all to present to the 
Oouocil a brief aoelysis of tbe official opinlocs 
that have been sent up by tbe various local 
OovmnmenU Among thees pspera, there are 
altogether 231 officiel opioioaB recorded; of them 
90 ere lo favour of tbe Bill Sixty-five of the 831 
officials are Iodise officials, end of them 89 sup* 
port the Bill, some of them being very high 
olficule, eudi ae High Court Judgee, Dietrict 
MegietraUa, District Judges, and eo forth. Of 
tbe Engliab officials, there are 169 opinions record- 
ed, of which 51 are in favour— a minority no 
doubt, but atilt, a very respectable minonty. 

“Brfore proceeding further, I think I had 
better explein what I mean by a person being in 
favour of tbs principle of the Bill eo as to prevent 
misapprehension of the language which I am 
employiog My Lord, the principle of the Bill i» to 
introduce compulsion at once in selected areas 
Not all over the country, but in selected areas 
not at aome remote time, but et once. To make a 
beginning at once in aeleated areui, the initiative 
being left to local bodiee — that is the fundamental 
idea of ttie Bill. All else is a matter of deUiI. 
Some of the details aro important, others unim- 
portant. The question of e local edacatioo rate, 
thoqiieation whether education is to be absolutely 
free, or free for poor peoplq only, the proportion 
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of coat which the Government ia to bcar,-r-all 
theaeara important mattera, butmattera of detail 
‘Cftpibla of adjustment when the final eettSement 
'of the scheme takes place. Now, atl those who 
are in favour of the fundamental part of the Bill, 

1 claim to be in favour of the Bill for mj present 
purpose ; all those, on the other hand, who cannot 
assent to it, against the Bill, Now, in tiadrae, 
the opinions of no European olTicials are given, 
the only exception being that of two European 
nigh Court Judges, who are both in favour of the 
Bill. In Bombay, out of 19 European officials 
consulted, 8 are in favour, one of them being the 
Director of Public Instruction, and 2 being Ins* 
peotora of Schools for the Presidency proper (the 
Ucd Inspector, an Indian, being also to favour), 

2 Commissiaoera of Divisions out of 3 in toe Pre- 
sidency proper, and 3 Cullectars. In Ilengal. out 
of 21 European ofilcera consulted 4 are in favour, 
all being District Magistrates. In Esstem Bengal 
and Aasam, out of 21, 2 are in favour both being 
District Magistrates. In the United Pro* 
Tiorev, out of 39 ollicers consulted, G are in 
favour, 1 of them being a Uigb Court Judge, 1 a 
Commiaaienor, and 4 Collectors. In the Punjab, 
out of 38 Europoan officers consiiIte<l, no leas than 
20 are in favour of the Hill— the largest propor- 
tion of European officen in favour of the Ihit, 
thus strangely enough, coming from the Punjab. 
Among theao 20, there is 1 Financial Commis- 
sioner, 1 Cocnmisaioner, 9 Deputy Comnusaionerv, 
6 Divisional Judgee, 3 District Judees end 1 
Sub divisional Officer. In the Central Provinces 
only 4 offifial upinions are given, out of which 2 
are in favour, both lieing Commissioners of Divi- 
sions. On the irhole, ray Lord, I claim that a 
very respeetsblo minority cf European officials ia 
in favour of the measure. The officisla who nre 
opposed to this Bill may roughly he divided into 
three classce. First come a few P,ip Van WinWce 
who appear to be sublimely unconscious as to 
whst IS ’going on not only in the rest of the 
world, but in India itself. To this cla<s also be- 
long a few cynics who do not understand the 
value of mass education, and who naively ask 
what good tnsss education has done anywhere. I 
was astonished to find among this cla«s an Inspec- 
tor of Schools in Madras. The very hast that a 
kind Oovernment can do for him is to transfer 
him to eoroe more congenial Department, e»y the 
Department of Forests! To the second claiw 
belong those who see in a wide diffusion of elemen- 
tary education a real danger to British rule ; also 
those who are agxln't mass edocation, bmu«e 
they are against all popular progress, and who 


imagine in their short-sightedness that every step 
gatoed by the people is one lost by them. In the 
third class — and 1 am glad to say the bulk of the 
official opinions reconled belong to this class — are 
those who accept the necessity and the importance 
of mass education, who accept the policy which 
haabeen repeatedly laid down by the Govern- 
meiit of India during a period of more than 60 
year*, but who do not recognise the nece&sity 
of compulsion at the present moment. They think 
that a great part of the edurational .field has to 
be covered on a voluntary basis, that compulsion 
would be inexpedient, and would lead to hardship, 
to discontent, and to danger. Some of them 
object to this iseaeure on educational or on 
financial grounds. The outstanding fnature of 
the official opposition to the Bill is however 
the fact that every Local Government that was 
consulted on this Bill has gone against the 
measure, and that makes it necewiary that we 
should examine the opinions of Local Guvernments 
and the objections raised by them in some detail. 
The only Local Government that comes very near 
to auppofting the principle of the Bill Is tho 
Government of hfadras. Not that that Govern* 
Rent does not regard the Bill as objectionable or 
argue against it. What distinguishes S(, how< 
ever, from the other Local Govornmenls is that U 
does not ignore the strength of the case in favour 
of the Bill, and that it does not argue as though 
the heavens would fall if the Bill were passed in- 
to law. After urging eevera] objections against 
the Bill the Madras bovernment says at the close 
of its letter that if the Government of India were 
disposed to accept this Bill, it would like it to bo 
confined for the present to municipal areas only. 
The answer to that is that it would bo entirely 
in tbe hands of the Government of India and the 
Local OovernmenU to so confine it for the present. 
The Government of India could lay down such a 
proportion of school attendacco to the total school- 
going population as a necejvnry preliminary test 
to be iMtisfied before enmpuhion is introduced, 
that Witrehy only MunicipaUies and not Diitrict 
Boards could for the present come under the Bill. 
Moreover, if any rural irea waritcd to try the 
measure, the Local Government could withhold 
its sanction. This opinion of tbe Madras Govern- 
ment, again, is the opinion of three merabers out 
oI four. Tho fourth member, tbe late Mr. Krish- 
naawami Iyer, one of the most brilliant men of 
our day, a man whose untimely death has made a 
gap in the ranks of public workers in the country, 
which it will taka long to fill, has written a 
masterly minute of di^ent, giving his wbolo- 
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beitHed support to the Bill end demolishing the 
objections urged by his collesgues igsinet tha 
tceasore- The next Local Qovernmtnt that eomee, 
in a grudging maoner and in spite itaelt, to a 
coDcluaion not wholly diasiuiilar to that of the 
Madras OoTerntnent u the Administration ot the 
Central Provinces. After exhaueling everything 
that can possibly be said against the Bill, that 
Govornment says in the end that if the Govem- 
ment of India wanted to try the Bill, tt might bo 
tried in a few selected municipal areas only Only 
it does not want a genets] Art of this OoQnciI for 
the whole country, hat it woald hVe an amend- 
ment to be undertalcen of the various Provincial 
Municipal Acts for the purpose , and it wonld lay 
down a condition, that only those Municipatitiea 
should be allowed to introduce compuhiioii which 
are prepared to bear the whole cost of compulsion 
tfaemsetves I Now, ray Lord, if the object we have 
in view can be attained by amending Provincial 
Local Self govornment Acts, I for one have no 
objection whatever. All I want it that local 
bodice should have the power to introducv conpaV 
flon, wbsra a certiin condition of things hs« 
reached, under the control and with the enistenee 
of liucai Oovernmente But I do not understand 
why the Oentrul Fronncvs Goveruioebt eheuld 
lay down that condition that local bodies, wanting 
to lotruduet compulsion, should hear the entire 
cost tbemeetvee 1 can understand a Local 
Government saying that it cannot finance any 
soheme ot compulsion out of its own resources 
But I cannot undentond why the Central Pro- 
vinces Administration should try to impose such 
a condition unless it he to puiuib thiMe Uomci 
palities which show special beenness for cdacetioo 
ID their areas I am quits sure that that wae 
not the meening of the Local Oovei’iiiDeot, and 
therefore I niuet frankly say I do not urdentand 
why this condition has been laid dowp. The 
Governmeot of Bengal sees no ohjeetion per s« to 
the principle of compulsory elemeutiry education, 
only it thinks that, considering the apathy of (be 
people at the present moment lainpulaion is not 
suitable. Moreover, it Be)e, that if it is called upon 
to introdow compulsion in vha rear f olure, it will 
not be able to find the money out of Privinciel 
revenues, and that it would be forced to look to 
tbe Government of India for assistance Tbs 
Governmeota of Eastern Bengal and the Punjab 
oppose the Bill merely on general groands, the 
letter of tbe Government of Eastern Bengal bstog 
almost parfunctory in its treatment of tbe mb- 
ject. The letter of the United Provinces Govem- 
meot is a document that might have been wnUan 


with some excuse 20 years ago. 1 csonot under- 
stand bow a Provincial Government, at tbs begin- 
ning of the 20th century, can put forth srgu- 
msnta such as are contained in the letter of the 
acting Lieutenent Governor of tbe United Pro- 
vinces The Governoient of Burma opposes the 
Bill on grounds the very reverse of those on which 
other Local Govemmscts oppose it. Other Local 
Governments oppose the Bill because there U not 
a sufEcrCnt advance made in the field of element- 
ary ediication in their Provinces; but the 
Oovernineot of Burma opposes the Bill because 
Uiete ia already » eaffinently Urge advance of 
elementary education in that Province ! The last 
QovarnMenC that I would mention in this con- 
nection IS the Government of Bombay, My Lord, 
this Ooeernment is the strongest opponent of the 
Bill, and 1 feel bound to say — ^theugh it hurts my 
Provincial pride to have to say so — that the very 
vehemeoce with which this Government argues 
the cat* against the Bill is esiculstad to defeat its 
own purpose, and that the terms of Impatienea in 
whieh ilo letter is couched, while not adding to 
the weight of (be ergument, only euggeeta a M- 
•ng of resentment that eny non offieisl should 
have ventured to encroach on a Province which it 
regards as an oCBrisl monopoly. My Lord, It will 
be convenient to desi with the ohjeetions, wbirh 
have been raised by the several Local Govern- 
raeiiU, all together. Before doing so, however, 
1 think 1 ahould etale bnefiy again to the Council 
the caee for the Bi)), «o that membere should ere 
tbe grounds for and against the bill side by side 
before theta My Lord, the policy of the Govern- 
ment of India in tills mattor, as T have sirsady 
abeervrd, le now a fizad one. The Government 
of India have accepted in the most solemn and 
explicit manner the reepooeibility for mass edoce- 
tion IQ this CQiintiy. The Educetional Despatch 
of 1854, the Gdues'iun Comniission’e Beport of 
1882, with the Beenlation of the Governtnent of 
India Uisreon, snd the Resolution of Lord 
Cutwm’e Government of JSOi, a)) syssk wnli one 
vmee on thie point, namely that the education of 
maeaes is a ascied responsibility resting upon tbe 
Qoveramsnt ol Indie. When we, however, coat 

to consider the extent of the field which bee so 
fai beep covered, I feet bound to aiy that the 
progress aiede is distinctly diauppoinfing. Taking 
the figures for 1901, the beginning of this cen- 
tury, and that means after 50 yeti's ot educational 
effort, the number of boys at ecboot in this country 
waa only about 32 lakhs, and the number of girls 
only a little over 5 lakhs. Taking only 10 per 
ceat, — not Is per cent, as they take in the West 
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Rixl M they do in olScial publications, even in 
India, taking only a modest 10 per cent. — as the 
proportion q( the total population that ebould be 
at ecbcMjI, I find that in 1901 only about 27 per 
cent, of the buys and about 4| per cent, of the 
girls that should have been at school wereatachooll 
During the last ten years, elementary education 
has DO doubt been pushed on with special vigour 
and the rate of progress has been much faster. 
Even so, what ia the position today? From a 
statement which was published by the Education 
Department the other day, 1 find thatthe number 
of boys at school has risen during these ten years 
from 32 lakhs to a little under 40 lakhs, and the 
number of girls from 5 lakhs to a Uttlo under 7 
lakhs. Taking the new census figures of our 
population, this gives us for boys a propor- 
tion of 31 per cent, and for girls 5| per cent. 
Taking the proportion of total echool attend- 
ance to the total population of the country, 
we find that the percentage waa only l'6 
ten years ago, and it ts now no more then 1*9. 
Uy Lord, all tbs Local Oovernmonts have stated 
that we must adhere to the present voluntary 
basis for extending primary education, aod tbe 
Bombay Oovernment professes itself to be very 
well pleased with tbe ruts at which it is moving 
in the matter, A small ealculstion wilt show bow 
long it will take for every boy and every girl of 
Bchool'goiog age to be at echool at the present rate 
1 have stated just DOW that during the last ten 
yean the number of boys at echool has risen from 
32 to 40 lakhs or a total increase in ten ye-irs of 
7| lakhs, and tbe number of girls has risen from 
S to under 7 lakhs, or an increase of about 1 j 
lakhs. This gives us an annual increase for boys 
of TSiOOOsnd for girls of 17,000. Now, aemm- 
ing that there is no increase of poputstioo in 
future — absolutely no increase of popuUtion-^n 
obviously impossible assumption-.-even then at 
the present rate a simple arithmetical calculation 
will show that 115 years will be required for every 
boy and 665 years for every girl of scbool-goiog 
age tu be at school I Even in Bombay, where 
things are eligbtly more advanced, it will take at 
least 75 years for every boy of scbool-goiog ago 
between 6 and 10 yean of age to be at school. 
'Well might Mr. Orange, the late Director General 
of Education, who was in this Council two years 
ago, exclaim - 

‘ It the number of boys at school continued to 
increase, even at tbe rate of increase tbathsa 
taken place in tbe last five years, and there was no 
increase in population, several geaeratious would 


still elapse befoie all the boys of school-going age 
weraat school.’ 

“And well might my late lamented friend Mr, 
Krishnaswamy Iyer of Aladras, after a similar 
examination of thli figures for that Piesideiicy, 
observe in terms of sorrow;— ‘The voluntary 
method of persuation most be condemned as a 
hopeless failure.’ 

“My lord, this then is the position. The 
Government of India are committed to a policy of 
mass education, and the rate at which we have 
been going for the last 60 years is hopelessly slow. 
Even at the accelerated pace of the last ten years, 
it will take enormously long perftids for every 
boy and every girl to be at schocl. Moreover, 
this does not take into account the natural and 
necessary increases of population in the country. 
What then IS to be done ? Aro we going to con- 
tent ourselves vcith experimeata of our own only, 
experiments wbicb can only prolong tbe reign of 
ignorance in the country ? My Lord, lodis must 
profit by the example and by tbe experience of 
other civilised countries And other civilited 
countries have come to only one concluaion in this 
matter, and that is that tbe Slate must resort to 
compulaion in order to secure utiiversa] education 
for tbe people. Most of tbs cmlised Western 
countries have accepted , this, and 1 have already 
given to tbe CouociJ, when introducing this Bill, 
statistics showing wbat progress they have made 
undei a system of compulsory education, and how 
Indiacompares with them. There ere also the 
examples nearer India, of which J have spoken— 
examples of tbe Philippines, of Ceylon and of 
Bxroda — which are of the utmost importance, and 
tbe mere assertion that their circumstances are 
different from those of British India cannot dis- 
pose of them. Of course no two cases can be 
exactlyaiike. But whatyou must show is that 
tteir circumstancea are so different that what has 
succeeded in their caae will not -succeed in ours. 

Aod till you ehow this, we are entitled to say that 
the experiment which has succeeded elsewhere 
should also be tried in India. I do not see what 
difference there is between the population of 
Ceylon and tbe population of tbe Southern Presi- 
dency or between the population of Baroda 
and the population o! British Oujerat. There- 
fore, those who argue that these analogies will 
not do on the score that the circumstaoces are 
difforeot, will have to establish the difference they 
apeak of and not merely content themselves 
with the assertion that the esses are different. 
Moreover, I willmention to-day I 

— an instance which I was not able 
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in ray opinion, should ba one-third for local 
bodies and two-ihiriis for Local Qdvernments, the 
actual proportion, howevar, being laid down by 
the Qovernraent of India, and additional funds 
being placed by the Supraraa Government at the 
disposal of Provincial Governments for meeting 
the Government share of the cost. The Bill pro- 
poses to exempt very poor people from the pxy- 
inent of fees as a matter of light, and in all cases 
local bodies, which are empowered to levy a 
special education rate, if necessiry, will be at 
liberty to remit fees altogether. The lesponsibi- 
Uty for providing adequate school accommodation 
is thrown on local bodies, who will also have to 
arrange for a reasonable enfoicement of compul- 
aion. The curriculum must be approved by the 
Education Departmental the Local Government, 
and finally, following the example of the compul- 
sory Acta of other countries, provision is made 
for absence from school for reasonable excuses and 
penalties provided for wilful absence without 
reasonable excuse. 

• “This, ray Lord, is the Bill, and this la the case 
for the Bill. 1 will now proceed to cooeider the 
more important objections which the diSereot 
Local Oovernmecits have urged against ibis Bill, 
as also those that have been urged by some non- 
official critics. 1 will dismiss with very fsw words 
the objection that a spread of moss education in 
British India ’involves danger to Bniiah rule. 
My Lord, 1 do not believe that there would be any 
such danger. My own belief is that it is rather 
the other way, that there will be danger not from 
the spread of education, but from the withholduig 
ofeducation. But, my Lord, oven if there is a 
possible element of danger in the spread of edu- 
cation, it is the clear duty of the British Govern- 
meet to face that danger and to go on with 
a faithful discharge of their responsibility. I 
do not think that any sane Englishmau will 
urge that the people of this country should pay 
tbs price of perpetual ignorance for even such 
advantages as the most enthusiastic supporter 
of British rule may claim (or it. Leaving there-' 
fore that objection aside, there ate seven objec- 
tions to which I would Ilka briefly to refer. The 
first objection is to compulsion itself. The second 
objection IS urged on educational grounds. The 
third is on the score of the cost of the scheme. 
The fourth is on account of alleged financial in- 
equality and injustice in which the scheme would 
result. These four are official objection*. Then 
there are three non official objections. The first 
is to the levy of a e{>«rial educational rate; the 
second to the lory of fees from parents whose 
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income is not below lls. 10 a month; and the 
thud is the Muhammadan objection that the 
provisions of the Bill tuny be used to compel 
Moslem cbildrsn to learn non-Moslem languages. 
1 will answer these objections briefly one by ooe. 
The principal argumuuC of those who are agaiost 
compulsion is that there is plenty of room yet for 
work on a voluntary basis; that schools are filled 
as soon as they are opeoed, thus showing that the 
need of the situation is more schools and not 
compulsion ; and that in any case till persuasion is 
exhausted, it is not desirable to go >n for compul- 
sion Now, my Lord, this statement is not a com- 
plete statement of the case. It is quite true that in 
certain placvg, as goon as schools'ara opened, they 
aie filled. But tbeia is also ample official evidence 
to show Chat in many areas schools have had to be 
shut down because children would not come. We 
find a statement to this elTect in the United Fro- 
Vinces official papers. Mr, Maynard of the Punjab 
ID a meet thoughtful opinion recorded on the Bill, 
says; — ‘It will very frequently be found that a 
perfectly genuine demand for a school on the part 
of asealousmiDoritydoesnot guarantee an aCtood- 
ance after the school is provided, and it is oo- 
casionally necessary loclo^e for this reason schools 
which have been opened on too sanguine a fore- 
cast.' In Bengal and Eastern Bengal also several 
umiodsrs have complained that though they 
Opeiiodfreo scliools on their states it was found 
difficult to get boys to attend them, because of the 
great apathy among the people. The real fact is 
that there are two factors, as Mr. Orange has stated 
in the last quinquennial report on education, that 
cause the smalloeiis of school attendance. One is 
undoubtedly the want uf schools. But the other 
is the apathy of parents, even where schools exist. 
'The apathy of the populace,' says Mr, Orange 
* towards primary education is often mentioned 
and does undoubtedly operate as a cause which 
keeps school attendance low,' lie admits this, 
though he himself would like to push on education 
for the present on a voluntary basis only. Now, 
the remedy tor this state of things must, also bo 
twofold. First of all local bodies must be required 
to piovide the necessary educational facilities for 
children that should be at school— schoobbouses, 
teachera, etc. That isor.e partof compulsion. Then 
they must be empowered to require parents to seed 
their children to school— that would bo the second 
partof compulsion. Now, my Lord, this Bill 
advocates both sides uf this two-fold compulsion. 
It not merely requires parents in the areas where 
the Bill may be introduced to send tlieirrhildren 
to school, it also throws a definite responsibility 
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on local boJiva coming under thn Bill to proviiU 
the tieceeiar/ scbuol HcomnodiCiO'i and ulher 
facilitiea for tbs education of nil tbs cHiIdrea 
witbin their arei. Then it iai<id that compulsion 
would cause hardship, would etuss diecontsnt, 
and would prove dangerous Well, the experi- 
ence of other countries and as also ii> our own 
doei not juitif/ this view; and in any cue, even 
if there IS iome discontent, that has got to be 
faced in siswof the great interests that are in- 
volved in Ihismitter. It is arguol by some that 
the poorer people will be exposed to the exactions 
of a low paid sgeocy if compulsion is introduced 
Ithinkthe fears on this subja:t ars absurdly 
ezaggsrats.l. But if the people are ao weak u to 
succumb easily to such ezactiuiis, dis nnly sray in 
which they can be strengthened is oy epreadiog 
education among them and by enabling them to 
taka better care of tbemsvlvea 

*' Tbnse wbo object to th« Bill on e-tacatiooal 
grouode urge that it is uodeairabU w extend the 
kind of education that is at present given lo pri- 
mary Mhoola, for it is worse than ussless. Most 
of the teaehsrs are not treined tescheri, (beecbocl 
buildings are unfit for bolding classes in, and 
tborefors, until these defevta are moved, until 
there is a suffieiaa'i supply of trained teachers 
fortbootoing, until ample decent echool acuomino' 
dation is available, the question of extension 
should wait. My Lord, those who raise the ob- 
jections Ignore what Is tbs primary purpose of 
mass education. The primary purpose of mast 
education U to banish illiteracy from the lend. 
Ibeqjality of eduoatiun is a matter vf importance 
that comes only after illiteracy has been baoiebed 
Now, the primary purpose beicg to bamsh iHite- 
racy, teachers who could teach aeimplecurnonlam 
of the 3 R'r, and houses hired by or voluntarily 
placed by uwnera at the diapossl of scbool antho- 
rities, muat do for the present. In Japan, when 
they began compulsion, they held classes in the 
verandahs of private bouses. 1 think what was 
not beneath the dignity of Japan need not bo 
beneath the dignity of tbia country. Of conrse 1 
do not depreciate the value and imporCence of 
trained teachers and decent school bouses ; but 1 
say that we cannot wait till all thsee defects aie 
first put right before faking up the question of 
banishing lUiteiacy from the Und. X-et tbatwork 
be resolutely taken in band, and as we go along 
let us try to secure for the country better teachers 
and better school bouses. 

“ Ibe third objection to the Bill is on the acoro 
of coat. My I-or.l, a lot ct wild criticism has been 
indulged in by the opponents of the Bill on this 


point. Nobmly denies that the cost of a compul- 
sory scheme is bound to be Urge. But ell eorts 
of fantastic estimstea hare been brought forward 
to discredit the scheme in the eyes of those who can 
b« misled by luch tactics. 1 think the calculation 
of coat is a fairly einipts one. The Bill is intended 
to apply in the first instance to boys only, and we 
will therefore for the present take the coat for 
boys Taking 10 per cent of the total male po- 
pulatioo as the nuoioer of boys between the ages 
vf 6 and 10, and taking the male population at 
•bvut 125 millions, according to tbs latest Census 
we find that the number of boye that should be 
at school 18 about 12j millions. Of these, about 
d nullioos are already at school. That leaves 
about 8j miMiutis to bs brought to school. Now 
Mr. Orange, tbs Director General of Bducation, 
■n a note which ha orcpared for the Governmsnt, 
took the avsrsge coat of education per boy atRs. 
5, the present average cost is less than Rs. 4 ; the 
highest IS in Bombay where it is Rs 6 8 and svsry- 
wbere else it is less than Rs 4 These figures are 
given 10 the quiDquennisI report of Mr. Otsogs. 
Ur. Orange taltM Rs. 6 per bead, and I sn willing 
to take that figure Now, Ra. 5 per bead, for fij 
millions of boys amounts to about 4j erores per 
year.or, tsy, 4^ crorss per year. 1 projiose that 
this coat ehould be divided between ibe OorarnBect 
and tbs local bodies in tbe proportion of two thirds 
and ona third , that ii, the Governmant should 
find 3 crcres and local bodies the rsmsimtig 1 j 
erores This agsiu will Is worked up tv in ton 
yeare U we have to find thismoney ia tea yean, 

■I meant a cuntinuoiis iacresse of about 30 lakhs 
•oouranoual expenditure On primary education. 
Allowing another crore for pushing on educatum 
on a voluntary basis for gicle, to be reached in 
ten years, msans another 10 Iskbs a year, or a 
continuous annual addition of 40 lakhs of rupees 
■n all Now, 1 do not think that this is too much 
for the Government to find. My Lord, I have 
given some attention to tbe question of our finance 
for eoma years, and I do not tbiuk that an addi- 
tion of 40 Iskha every year is really beyond the 
power of tbe Government of India. Morsover, 
even if it be proposed that tbe whole of those 4 
croree should be raieed straight off, that til boys 
ahoutd he brought to school compulsorily at once, 
and that a crore of rupees more should bs spent 
on the education of girls^ — assuniing tbst these 
four erores have to be found straight off, an addi- 
tion of 2 per cent to our customs will solve tbe 
problem. Our customs-revenue is about ten 
erores this year with the duty sUndiog at 8 per 
cent, aboul 3 per centi more will bring ns tbe 
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recruited 4 crores. Kov^r, there ia no speci&I merit 
in having our cueioms'dutj at 5 per cent., and 
they might as well Btand at 7 per cent, wichoub 
causing any serious hardship to anybody. There 
was a time when they stood at 10 pet cent, ia 
this country, and at the present moment they are 
at 8 per cent, in Egypt. 1 do nut think therefore 
that there are really any very insuperable diSi* 
culties in the way of the scheme on the score of 
cost. 

“Then, it is said that a scheme like this, a 
permissive scheme, which allows areas to come 
under compulsion one by one, is bound to result 
in serious Coattcial injustice and inequality a.a re- 
gards the assistance received from Oovernmeot by 
different local areas. Now, my Lod), 1 feel bound 
tc say that this ia one of tbe flimsiest arguments 
that have been urged against the schema which 
we are considering. If any body proposed as a 
permanent arragemont that elementary edoentioo 
in certain parte of the country should be on a 
compulsory basis and in certain others on a volun- 
tary basis, and if the areas that were on e compul- 
sory basis got more from Qovernment than the 
areas that were on a voluntary basis, there would 
be soma force in the contention that different 
areas were being differently treated. But tbe 
arrangetnent that 1 propose is clearly trensitional; 
in the end eveiy part of tbe country is to rest on 
a compulsory bssis and would ebsre equally in the 
allotment made by Government. lo a transition- 
al stage, provided the eamo terms are equally open 
to all, I do not see where the injustice or inequa- 
lity comes in. If a local body feels aggrieved 
that eome other local body gets more than itself 
from Government, the remedy is in its own bands. 
All that it has got to do is to go in for compulsion 
itself. Those who object to the proposed scbedie 
on the score that it would lead to financial inequs- 
lity and injustice might object at once to the 
principle of introducing compulsion gradually are^ 
by Area. For how are we to proceed area by area, 
unless those areas that Ictroduco compulsion first 
gat aWe at the. Uma larger aesistarvea frwm 
the Government 1 

“Moreover, is there absolute equality even at 
present in all matters ? Even now, on a voluntary 
basis, the Government in many piarte of tbe 
country, bears about one-third of the the cost of 
primary education, with the result that those 
areas that l)p»nd more get more from the Govern- 
ment, and those that spend less get less. Is that 
equal! 

“ Again, take the question of eanitary grants. 
Under the existing arrangements, those local 


bodies that go in for the construction of sanitary 
projacfs get a certain grant from the Government. 
Now, if the lostl bodies that do not take in hand 
such projects were to complain of injustice, be- 
cause others that do aie assisted by Government, 
their complaint would be perfectly ridiculous, and 
yet it ia the same kind of complaint that is urged 
against the scheme of the Bill. I do not think 
that any weight need really he attached to the 
objection on the score of financial injustice and 
inequality when it is remembered that such 
inequelity can only be a passing, transitional 
stage. It 18 said that under the Bill, advanced 
areas and cummunities would be benefitted 
at the expense of the less advanced. That 
argument is based on a complete misappre- 
hension of the scheme. No one has ever sug- 
gested, or can possibly suggest, that any money 
ebould be out of existing expenditure on primary 
education for its extension on a compiiNory basis. 
No one c.tn also possibly wish to curtail future 
increases ui tbe ellotmente to education on a 
voluntary basis. Tbe expenditure for Introducing 
compulsion is to eome out of additional revenues, 
partly raised loeatty and partly raised specially by 
theGovemment of India. The Government of 
India's funds will have neceosarily to pass through 
tbe Lo«alGDveTsmeTii»,aiT>t« education ia a Pro- 
vincial charge. But that does not mean that Fro- 
viacial Governments, will have to cattail their 
present or future expenditure on a volootary basis 
to finance any scheme of compulsion. 

“ My Lord, 1 have BO far deslt with the four 
piincipai official objectiona against the Bill. I will 
now refer very briefly to the three non-official 
arguments which I have mentioned. The first 
argument is that while there is no objection to 
compulsicn Uself, thelevy of a special education 
rate, where it would be necessary, would be most 
objectionable. Well, my Lord, 1 must say to that, 
that if we merely want compulsion, but are not 
prepared to make eny eacrifices for the benefits 
that would accrue from it (o the mass of our peo- 
ple, bbe wyoT.vt we give up teMaVrig ebuol. ewraTing 
universal ednention, the better. The practice of 
tbe whole civilised world points out that a part of 
tbe burden must be borne by the local bodies. 
-Iheio is only one exception as far ss I am aware, 
and that is Ireland, where almost the entire cost 
of elementary education comes from tbe Imperial 
Exchequer. They have given this special treat- 
ment to Ireland because for a long time Ireland 
hsj complained of being treated with great finan- 
cial injustice under the arrangement that has 
been in existence since the Act of Union was pass* 
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ed tooretUn « century ego. If we teke th« whole 
of the United Kingdom, w* find that th* l<Ka1 
bodies thero bear on the whole about a third fd 
the total cost. It is the same in Fiance _ And 
in other countries, the local proportion w atill 
larger. I cannot therefore aeo how *n>h>dy on 
reasonably urge that toe whole coal of cmiipiiWn 
ehould be bnme by the Central Government 

“ The next objection urged in eoroe non offi'iel 
quarters is ibat if you make educnlioi. tompulptoiy. 
it must be made tree and the Bill dow not make 
it free for all. 1 frankly confess that the ptopoaal 
embodied in the Dill on th.e point was intended 
to conciliate official opinion My own personal eiew 
always was that, where education waa made cum 
pulaory, it ehould also be made free Two team 
ago, when I placed my Resolution on thw auhyecl 

before this Council, I urged that view in expimt 

terma. In framing the Bill, however, I w*aat.»«ooa 
togoaefara* poaibleto conciliate official opinion, 
and I therefor* put in the provUion that fee* 
should hoeharged m the case of those whose inromee 
were below R* 10 a month, and that above that 
limit the matter ehould be left to the discretion 
of biial bodies Well, my Lord, ( most fr*nkly 
admit that I have failed In my object. Official 
opinion has net been conciliated ; and I do not 
see why 1 should allow room for a division in 
our own ranks by tdheriog to this provision I 
shall therefore be glad to go back to my original 
pcnpoeal in this matter that, where education is 
compulsory, it should be alee bi free, 

■‘Lastly tny Lord a word aftout theMahoioedan 
objection I believed 1 need not lay that there 
never was any intention that the compulsory 
clauses o' the Bill should be utiUlad to compel 
MoaUui boja to le.tn non Moslem lengu.w 
However, to remore all misapprehension on tbia 
point, I am p-rtectly w.U.ng that where child- 
ren speaking a particular language attend aschool, 
provision sh.nild be made for teaching those child- 
ren ill that language ; and farther, where the 
number is less than that, it ehould be left to th* 
community itself to say whether the children 
should come under the compulsory lUtwes of the 
Bill or not I have discussed this matter with 
several leading Muhammadan gentlemsn and I 
understand that this would meet their view. 

My Lord. I have now dealt with all principal 
objections urged against the Bill I cannot 
understand why there should be all th» vehement 
opposition in certain quarter* to a measure eo 
mo^t in its scope and so permuwive in its 
character. No local body is compelled to come 
under this Kill, that wants to keep out of it. Any 


liOeal Covemmenl that wanU to prevent compul- 
sion being introduced in any particular area, wn 
prevent it by withholding ita sanction to its in- 
troduction. And, Uttly, th# supreme control of 
the Oovernment of India is rctaired et the initial 
stage by the provision that it is the Oovernment 
of India that should lay down the proporUon of 
school going children at school which must he 
Mticfi'd before any local boby can take uptbe> 
queetiofl of compulsion 1 cannot see how such a 
Bill can do harm in any locality. I would only 
invite the attention of the Council to the fact 
that at least a hundred municipalities, more or 
lees important, are willing to-day to try th* ex- 
periment in their areas if this Bill is passed, acd 
I do not nee why these Municipalities should net 
be permitted to maka the experiment. Of course 
the whole thing Inngeann whether the Govern- 
ment of India are prepared to find a good part of 
the cost That is, in fact, the real crux of the 
qiieetion. and whether the Bill is areepted or 
thrown out, it is perfectly clear that no Urge 
extension of elemectary education ispoaaible in the 
country, unlasi the Government of India cods 
forward with generous financial aMlstanee. I 
would therefnre like to make a special appeal ^ 
the floo’ble Member in cberge of Edueatias on 
thiaoccasion Mv Lord, the Hon'ble Member 
knows that DO one bii accliimed more entbiisiesti* 
cally then myself the creation of the Education 
Department, and I am sure everyone will admit 
ungrudgingly that during the year and a half that 
the Department has been In existence, it has al- 
ready amply justified its existence by the Urge 
grante, recurring and non-recurring, that it hsa 
succeeded in securing both for education and wnitoi. 
tiOD m tbia country Wa are Bincerely grateful 
to the Oovernment of Irdia for these grant*. 
And, my Lord, in view of the convereation with 
Your fcodlency which was mentioned by th* 
Finance Member the other day, I think we are 
justified in expecting that in eucceeding year* 
ibeea grants will grow more *nd more, and not 
less. Well, so far I believeweare all atone with 
tb* Department, but I would like to eay soioe- 
thing more to the Hon’bla Member. My Lord, 
I know that the fate of my Bill is aesUd. Now, 
there are obvious disadvantages attaching to a 
private Bill. Why not introduce a Government 
measure, after the ground has been cleared by the 
rejection of tbie Bill ? Why not— I put it to the 
Hon'ble Member — introduce a Government 

measaret It is quite true that there is room for 
progreea on a voluntary basifl Let the Local 
Govennient who are so anxioua to keep education 
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on a volantary basis be required to push on its 
spread as vigorously as possible on a voluntary 
basis. And let the Government of India 
in the Education Dapartmetit take up the 
question of pushing it on on a compulsoiy 
l^is, as its own special charge. I would like to put 
it to the non'ble Itlember, Is be content merely to 
take grants from the Finance Department and 
distribute them among the Various Local 
Governments and then look on, or is he not anxious, 
as I think it is his duty, to take a band in the 
gamo^himself ? If be is, then I suggest that there 
ebouid be a division of functions such as I have 
described between the Provincial Governments 
and the Government of India. The progress of 
education on a voluntaiy basis should he left to 
the Provincial Governments. They do not want 
compulsion, They all prefer to push it «n a 
voluntary basis. Let us then leave that work to 
them {let the Government of India, with its 
wider outlook and its larger resource*, come 
foenard, and, prohting by the example of other 
civilized countries, provide for the gradual 
introduction of compulstoD in this country. Let 
the Goverament taka up the question of 
compulsion themselves, then they will be able to 
provide all the safeguards tbattbey deem necessary. 
Let them frame a Bill free from all the blemishes 
which have been discovered in mine, and let them 
carry it through the Oouneil, And let them, at 
the same time, aonounce a generous policy of 
substantial assistanco to local bodies la carrying 
out the provisioos of the measure. Let >he 
Government, my Lord, let this be done and let 
the burden of all future eztensioas be ebared 
between the Government end the local bodies in 
the proportion of two-thirds and one-third. I 
would recommend that both for voluntary and 
compulsory extensions — I mean Provincial 

Governments should bear two-thirds of tbe cost of 
all future extensions o! elementry education on a 
voluntary basis, and the Government of India, 
tw».thltda of the coat of compulsion. Then, my 
LfiT.d, elAWAatiwy ’ny.'. ■hA'nnnre wi 

this country with truly rapid strides, nod the 
Eononrable Member in charge of the EJncation 
Department will, under Your Excellency, write 
his name large on tbe meruory oi a gratefnl 

people. 

‘*1 My Lord, I have dona. So one is so 
simple as to imagine that a system of univeteal 
education will necessarily mean an end to all our 
ills, or that it will op>en oat to us a new heaven 
and a sew earth. Men and women will still 


coctinao to struggle with their imperfections, and 
life will stilt be a scene of injustice and euS'erIng, 
of selfishness and strife. Poverty will pot be 
baniabed because illiteracy has been removed, and 
the need foe patriotic or philanthropic work will 
not grow any the less. Bat with the diO'uston of 
universal education the mass of our countrymen 
will have a better chance in life. 'W^ith universal 
education there will be hope of better success for 
all efforts, official or non-official for the amelioration 
of the people — their social progress, their moral 
improvement, their economic well-being. I think, 
my Lord, with unweasal education the mass of 
the people will be better able to take care of 
themselves against tbe exactions of unscrupulous 
money-lenders or against the abuses of official 
authority by petty men in power, Jly Lord, with 
h4 per cent, of our countrymen sunk in ignomnee 
bow can the advantages of sanitation or thrift bo 
properly appreciated, and bow can tbe industrial 
efficiency of tbe worker be improved ? TTith 94 
par cent, of the people unable to read or write, 
Low can the evil of eupereitit/on be effhetively 
combatted, and bow cao tbe general level of life {a 
the country be raised ? Aly Lord, His Majesty tbe 
Cing-Bmperor, in delivering bis message of hope 
to tbe people of tbb couutry before he left Calcutta, 
was pleas^ to say : ' And It is my wish too that 
the homes of my Indian subjects may bo 
brightened and their labour aweetened by the 
spread of knowledge, with what follows in iu 
train — a higher level of thought, of comfort, and 
of health.’ bTo nobler words were ever uttered. 
May we not hope that the servants of His Majesty 
in this country will keep these words constantly 
before their minds and will eo discharge the res- 
poosibility which they impose that future genera- 
tions in this country will be enabled to turn 
to His Majesty’s declaration with the same fervent 
and reverent gratitude with which the people of 
Japan recall ‘heir Emperor’s famous rescript of 
1873 ! My Lord, 1 know that my Bill will bo 
thrown out before tho day closes. I make no 
vnm-plv.vA.. 1 wA dvpia!)*-v^. L 

know too well the story of the preliminary efforts 
that were required even in England, liefore the 
Act of 1670 was pvaecl, either to complain or 
to feel depressed. Jloreover, I have always felt 
and have often said that we, of the present 
generation in India, can only hope to serve out 
country by our failures. The men and women 
who will be privileged to serve her by their 
successes will come later. We must be content to 
accept cheerfully theplacethat has been slotted to 
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uainoar onwar.l march, This Bill, throara out 
to-diy, will come back again and sgain, till on 
the stepping stones of its dead selves, a 
ultimately rises which will spread tha light trt 
knowledge throughout the land It may be that 
this anticipation will not coma true It may be 
that our efforts may nob conduce even mdireetly 
to the promotion of the great cause which we aU 
have at heart and that they may turnout after ^ 
to be nothing better than the mere ploughing of the 
Bsodof thesea-shore. But my Lord, whatever fate 
awaits our labours, one thing is clear. We elmll 
beentitled to feelthat we have done our duty, 
and, where the call of duty is clear, it le belte', 
even to labour and fail than not to labour at all 


1HE HOME RULE BILL. 

BT MB. P. N. ndttXH PlIJAL 
B'difor, IViflrly ChrouM* 


5^ HE Prime MinUter hae introduced bi« Bill 
^ for tbe better Government of Ireland into 
* the House of CommoM, and it ha* passed 
through Its first stage. The Hcuss does not 
ordinarily divide on tbe First Reiding of a Bill. 
The trial of strength is almost invariably reserved 
for the Second Reading, But Ur. Asquitb’e Bill ha* 
had to pass through the ordeal of a division at its 
introduction. It does not, however, appear that 
the occaeion was marked by any great excitement 
As baa been said, the question ha* passed from 
the heroic to the practical stage, and whatever 
tbsirreconciUblee fromUUter may say or do.before 
long a separate Parliament will be estabUshed in 
Dublin to deal with purely Irish affairs. Donog 
the agitation that followed Mr. Gladrtone’* con- 
‘ version to Home Rule, Lord Randolph Churchin 
declared, with the vehemence of speech charactene- 
tic of him, that Ulster would fight and Ulster 
would be right But then Ulster bad rngland 
on its eide, and, as Lord Rosebery one# aaid. 
so long as tha predominant partner atood 
aloof, no scheme of Home Rule for Ireland bad a 
chance. Home Rule has to day no terrora for 


England On three successive occasions since 
1906 tbe party which bis given Home Rule for 
Ireland the principal place in its programme was 
returned to power, though each time the party 
opposite sought in vain to iuSuence the country's 
verdict by raising, In all its grim reality, the cry 
against Home Rule. But the electors were cot in 
a mood to be frightened They have begun to 
realise the benefits of the policy of devolution 
“ Home Rule all round ” lias long ceased to be a 
dream of tba visionary Practical politicians and 
political theorists alike see that tbe scheme is worth 
considering Self government granted in time has 
cemented and strengthene.l Imperial Union ; and 
although it was the fashion at one time to scoff 
at Mr Gladstone's snalogis’, the wisdom of tbe 
course be asked bis countrymen to pursue is now 
being widely recognised 

In bis speech Mr Asquith referred to tbe 
Lietonc case between England and Ireland lb* 
history of IreUcd, aince the Union, wa< almost a 
euecesaion of political elorrn and tempeat In tbe 
early Gftiis of tba laat century an attempt was 
made by tba representatives of Ireland to get the 
Act of Union repealed. But Bpitish statesmen 
were not then in a frame of mind to listen sympa- 
tbetically to the Irish demand They end their 
successors in after years tried all manner of pallia- 
tives — without effect. Mr. OUdstone himself 
began the work of pacification and conciliation in 
1868. In that year his Bill for the Disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church was passed into law. 
lie then took up the lend question end dealt 
with it in a manner conducive to the interests of 
the Irish psasantry. Other measures of » like 
hind followed ; but they left Ireland as diacon- 
tfoted aa ever. Jfr. Gladatone had opportunities 
of studying the l^i^b question at close quarters in 
all ita pha*ee,and his receptive and growing mind 
was gradually bcingawakened to theneceaaity and 
the expediency of giving self government to 
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Ireland— of governing Ireland according toetrictly 
Irish ideas. 

Soon after the defeat of his Qovernineiit 
in 1835, he placed on record his eonvicUon 
that eomething must he done to solve the Irish 
problem. He was anxious that both the great 
parties in the State should come toe corooton 
understanding; and when Lord Garnarvan, the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in Lord Salisbury’s 
Ministry, expounded his policy, no one was more 
pleased with it than Mr. Gladstone. But Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues practically threw 
Lord Carnarven overboard and pursued a different 
policy. On the defeat of Lord Salisbary'e Govern- 
ment the usual appeal to the country followed. 
Mr. Gladstone again came back to power. He 
saw that the psychological moment had come and 
announced his Intention of introducing a Home 
Buie Bill for Ireland. Some of his most promi- 
nent collaaguea like Lord Hartingtonfrom covk- 
tion and others like Mr. CbamberUio from other 
causes left him. But the bulk of the Liberal 
parly stood by their leader, and in 1883 the first 
Home Bale Bill was introduced into the House 
of Commons. The opposition to the measure was 
strong and overwhelming, and on the Second Bead- 
ing it was thrown out. Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues resigned and a dissolution followed, with 
the result that Lord Salisbury was returned to 
power with a large majority. 

The years that succeeded were years of heroic 
struggle. The Lihcr&U had taken the plunge. 
They bad mads their choice; and what was till 1886, 
more or less an academic question, a question for 
the irresposible politician to employ his Bpsro hours 
with, was drawn within the range of practical 
politics. Keatly for seven long years, amidst 
abuse and misrepresentation of every description, 
Mr. Gladstone tolled on till at last in 1892, be was 
again installed in office, for the fourth time, as 
Prime Minister of England. Long was the way and 
hard was the fight, and the veteran atatesman was 


again given an opportunity to do justice to Ireland. 
He declared that Ireland was the only link that 
connected him with public life ; and it gladdened 
his heart to know that after all the Irish question 
was nearing solution. In 1893, soon after Par- 
liament re-opened, be ' introduced his second 
Home Rule Bill. In spite of the determined re- 
aiatance offered to it at every stage by its oppo- 
nents, the House of Commons passed it. In the 
usual course it was sent up to the House of Lorda; 
but, at the instance of Lord Salisbury, that House 
rejected the Bill. But the Home Rule Bill was 
only one of tbs Liberal measurss then destroyed 
hy the Peers. Though verging on to his 84th 
year, the great statesman who foresaw the futuie 
at once initiated a campaign against the House of 
Lords. It is a ligoifieant circumstance that thelsst 
epeech be delirered in the House of Commons 
was, ee 5ir. Balfour charaeteriesd it, a declaration 
of war against the House of Lords. Liberal legis- 
lation, eaid be, had no chaoce, so long as the 
issues raised between tbe two Houses were left 
uneettled, endho asked bis followers to fight them 
out. But the yeers that foUowad were years of 
Tory ascendancy. The South African War, the 
dissensions in the Liberal party and the retire- 
ment and the subsequent death of Mr. Gladstone 
made it impossible for the Liberal Party and its 
recognised leaders to do anything in the direction 
iodicaled by tbeir departed chief. Nothing indeed 

was even attempted between tbe years 1894 

1903. However, tbe hour came in 190G. In 
that year, the Liberals with the late Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman as their leader, were re- 
turned to power with en unprecedentedly over- 
whelming majority. But they could not do nny- 
thing then to solve the Irish question. Arrears had 
already accumulated and the cessation of tbe war 
in South Africa made it incumbent upon them to 
devise a system of government for ^hat new por- 
tion of the British Empire. In carrying eereral 
important pieces of domestic legislation through 
Parliament, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
himself experienced difficulties, and be moved & 
resolution in the House of Commons by way of b 
warning to the Lords. In the meantime, Sir Henry 
himself fell sick, withdrew from tbe Prime-Minis- 
tership, only to die a few days afterwards. Mr. 
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Aiquith tviccMdeJ bim and reconatruetod tfa« 
Cabinet, Mr.Lyod Georga boccmingCbanccHorof 
the Exchequer. The nerr Chanealior of the Exche- 
quer intrcdoced bb famoue dotnoeratic Dud|^t 
which, for the time beiog, abaorbel public 
attention to the exclusion of every other subject. 
The House of Commons paesed the Dudget; but 
the Lords threw it out. Upon the issue raised by 
the Kttei aa regards their right to interfere with 
the finances of the nation, an appeal wts made to 
tho country, which resulted in the complete dia- 
comfiture and over-throw of the Lords and the 
triumphant return of the Liberals bach to power 
In the new circuasCancee, the IIoum of Lords 
bad no alternative but to pass the Budget. But 
the controversy raised by the Rouse of Lord* 
could not rest there. The Liberals wanted to de- 
fine and curtail the powers of the House 
of Lords. But the lamented death of Ria 
Majesty the King Edward V(f,OceurTeJ, and both 
parties agreed that at the outset o( a new reign 
there should not be any bitter political cootrover- 
sies such aa would mar the harmony and peace of 
the land. There was therefore a truce The dis- 
puted points were referred to a Conference 
ooniistlng of the recognised leader* of both 
paities. The Confereocs set and deliberated 
and In the ictorral the Corooatloo of the new 
King Emperor bed also taken place. The conn- 
derations wbteb infiuenesd the two parti** to 
arrirs atacommeo uoderstsndiog had all diS' 
appeared and the Constitutional Conferenco, as it 
was called, broke up without comiog to any con 
clusioo. 3Ir. Arquiifa forthwith iotroduced bts 
FatlUment Bill into the Rouse of Oommons; and 
a few days after, be dissolved Parliament with a 
view to (sice the opioion of the electors os Ibe 
merits of bis Bill. Re was again returned to 
power, and among the measures be iovited Parlia- 
ment to psse was the Ferlismest Bill It 
easily got through the eeveral etages intbeHouee 
of Commons. When it went up to the House of 
Lords there was a show of resistsnoe, but uiti- 
luately that Rouse yielded and the Parliament 
Bill was passed into law. The Farliament Act 
baa materially curtailed the power* of theLords ; 
and when they passed it they hnewthat the Cov- 
ernmect would embrace the earliest opportunity 
to bring in their Rome Rale Bill ; and true to 
bis pledge Mr. Asquith has now introduced 
bis Home Buie Bill into the Bouse of Commons 
The main provieiocs of the Bill are simple 
enough. Ireland has asked for a separate Parlia- 
ment to deal with purely Irish aSairs, making the 


Iriab Executive responsible to that Farliament. 
The new Bill establishes an Irish Parliament 
consnting of a Senste and a Rouse of Commons. 
Tbia Parliament would 'bare powers to pass laws 
for the peace, order and good government of 
Ireland, subject to the supreme authority, in Im- 
perial matters, of the Fsrliament sitting in London 
In Mr. Oladstons's Bills, certain subjects were ex- 
cluded from the scope of the Irish Farliament. In 
tbo present Bill a few more subjects are added to 
tbeiiatof excluded subjects, with reference to 
which the Irish Parliament has no authority. 
Nor could it alter or otberwiss interfere with the 
Act which establiabet it. The Senate is to 
consist of 40 nominated members and the House 
of Commons C4 elected members. The Senate 
would be nominated, in the first instance, by the 
Impenai Eiecutive for a fixed term, but aj they 
retire in rotation vaeanciea will be filled up fay 
the Inab Executive It is proviifed that where 
there is diaagreonent between the two Houses, 
followiog the South African precedent, they would 
sit together and vote lbs bead of the Irish Exe- 
cutive will, aa now, be the Lord-Lieutenant who 
will bold office for a fixed term The I/trd Lieut- 
enant baa powers to veto or euspeed a Bill paued 
by aba Irish Parliament on tbe leitruetion of the 
Impenai Eieeutive, He biaerlfis appoioted to 
tbe ofiSce by the Crown on tbe recommthdation of 
tbe Impenai Oowmment! an that between the 
InpenaJ Oovernsent and the Z^-Zdeotaoe&t 
they are able to protectlhe intereate of the mino- 
rity againet any baety or ill-considered action on 
th* part of tbe Irish FarhsmenC. Beside*, it ir 
provided that any queatioQ of the interpryta- 
tion of tbe Rome Rule Act and its appIicaliOQ 
it to be settled by appeal to the Judicial Coos- 
mittea of the Privy Council in England. The 
financial portion of tbe Bill has provclcsd lively 
diacuesioa. TPe shall know the details only after 
the arrival in this country of the text of the Bill, 
together with a full report of Mr. Asquith’s 
epeech^ezpfaining it. Whatever defects there may 
be IQ the Bill.willall be removed in Oommittee 
The Liberal patty, as a whole, the Insb Uationa- 
Iietaand (he Cnbouritea have accepted the mam 
provietMia of the measure There can, therefore, 
be DO doubt that tbe House of Commons will 
accept it, ff tha Lords reject it, Mr. Asquith will 
eurely make uee of the provisions of The Par- 
liament Act to get bis Bill passed into Uw. 
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Comniercial Educalion in Madras. 

BY . 

Mr. C. GOPAL MBNON. 


t HE question of the kind of Education best 
Buited to business pursuits, and bow to pio- 
* vide it, has occupied a large share of public 
RtteDlion eveiywheie doting the p^st twooly-iivo 
jean. This ia evident from the utterances made 


(Commercial Education, all on the pattern of 
tbe Leipzic Commercial Institute. Ibis school is 
managed by the Chamber of Commerce, and gives 
the very highest mercantile education. The Com- 
■nereial College and University of Leipzlc aims at 
the provision of education and etudiea of Univer- 
sity rank, having fur its object a broader field tban 
both the highest and ordinary Commercial School, 
and seeks to eliminate, as far as possible, 
merely utilitarian considerations. Apart from 


from time to time by men of light and leading in these older Commercial Colleges, there is the 
England. Sir Albert Rollit, M. P , as President of Berlin Commercial High School which was start- 
the London Chamber of Commerce and Chairman pd in 1^06. The aims of these new SchootsaTO 


of its Commercial Education Committee gave 
utterance to a popular demand for a beUer adapt- 
ation of Education to the wants of the day, 
especially among the manufaeturing and commer- 
cial dosses. Lord Gursoo, presiding at one 
of the annual meetings of the London Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has shown that the 
proeperity of a country by trade and commerce 
will depend on the attention paid to the commer* 
dal end technical EJueatioo. Lord Rosebery has 
pointed out that the twentieth century le destined 
to witness a struggle for Commercial predomi- 
nance between the IradiTig nations of the world 
and their Bucceas will depend on their Educational 
BuperioTity. The effect of these utterances is 
seen at the presort day in the establishment of 
Commercial Universitiea for the study of higher 
Commercial subjects including Economics. The 
stir thus roused on Commercial Edacation ^ve an 
opportunity for its powerful claims to a distinct 
place in the education of the citizen. If there 
should be any narrowness of spirit in viewing the 
importance of Commercial Education it ran only 
be attributed to its aiTecting a reactionary measure 
in edacation from the methods of the pass. The 
commercial progress of the countries throughout 
the world is attributed to the high level which com- 
mercial education has attained. In Germany there 
are about fifty-five institutions devoted to 
39 


to give young men intending to adopt a Commer- 
cial profession a iborough and general education 
in Higher Commercial subjects, and to give tbs 
Young commercial lecturers an opportunity of 
acquiring the necessary theoretical and practical 
professional training. They are, Intended to train 
young administrative officers and Consular officials 
Board of Trade Secretaries, <S;c,, and to give them 
an opportunity for acquiring a professional know- 
ledge of coDmeree— in fact, their aim ia to provide 
men intended for a business career a chance of 
perfecting themselves in different branches of 
mercantile knowledge. In these commercial 
schools, leading economists of advanced views— 
men of the type o! fkleears. SchmoIIer, IVagner, 
Sering and Jastrow — lecture on the Agrarian and 
Tariff questions. Berlin Commercial School ia 
now becoming a toaching centre of alt German 
economists and jurists. 

France has nearly a dozen Commercial 
Colleges of the very liest typo and many 
of lower grades. In Paris there are the 
Superior School of Commerce and the School of 
Higher Commercial Studies. The two Sckoola 
ofCommerco in Paris conducted by the Paris 
Chamber of Commerce — L’Ecole des Etudes Com- 
merciales, L’Ecole Superior <ie Commerce, give 
the highest instruction in Commerce, having a 
musoum attached to them, together with ex- 
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celipnt physics! snd cheuicsl labonloriea and 
BppBrstds. A nriter ia th^ Ahruni eUtta 
tbst these two Fsris Oolleges resllj fona a 
Commercial Umversity and the commercial 
educibion imparted m of the very kigli- 
eat type. At Antwerp and Brussels, there 
are Oomcaercial Colleges of the very beat type. 

The Antwerp Institute itself la, except in name, 
a Commercial Doirersity, giving the highest 
education, at a very Btoderetseoet, encouraged by 
ti-avelhng and other scholarships. 

In these Colleges, the curniulum covers a wide 
range, the Laws of Cummercs, ilathemabc^ In- 
duttsial and Commercial Geography, Transport 
ation, Tariffs, History, Political Economy, Credits, 
Corporations, Accountancy, Foreign languages 
and various other branches. 

There sre STrellest Comaerclai Universities 
{n America at the preseot time ted tbe alert* 
aess and inventiveness so charseteriebe of 
Americas business men may be regttded as tiM 
product of a liberal edueation adapted to com* 
mereis] needs, In tbe ynr 1890, (hvre was 
only one institution, the Wharton School of 
Emance and Economy of the Univereity ol 
Fennsylvannis, teaching commrrcial •uhjveta 
of the Uoivervity type. Since then every sn- 
couragment was afforded for proriding special 
education for mercantile and buaiocaa life by 
the Iftiited States Educational Department and 
to astablish Oollegeasnd Universities similar to 
Wharton School. 

What is the brat EJuiction for a bnwDMi 
man, and how can it be practically attained in 
England, has engaged the attention of bivuneas 
man since the early eightisa The problem is 
entirely mcrlern, because the need ia modetn. 
Public sentiment in EngUnd was, bowiwr, slow 
in responding to appenla fur special edimUon for 
the commercial vla.-wea The example of Oar* 
many With her close connection b«lween her 
gr^owing industrial power am) commercial aiiraww, 


gave Eiigfand a stimu}ua to adapt education to 
conucei'cial requirements and in ISTO the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in London held a Conference. 
Agaia a second conference was held in 
1895 end itmust boeaid to the credit of the 
Lmdon Chamber and to its then Chairman, Sir 
Albert K Kolht, that the example set by them 
was almost a model for such organisations. 

The curriculum of the London Cliamher 
of Oammerne, Society of Arts, Institute of Bank- 
ers andsuch other bodies being only of a second- 
ary grada and having regard to the fact bow 
reonomicehsngas bars baca rapidly devalopioiT, 
itaras eowndered necessary to equip busines 
men with better edueation to meat modern con- 
di^ofM. A committee of the British AseociatioB 
wasfonnedin 1891 and on their leport the 
LondoaSchooiofSconamicsand Foliiiesi SetssM 
was inalitnted for advanced eeooomie studiss, 
giving higher commereisl education a promlaml 
place. 

The School worked on an independent basis 
from t89d(o 1900, but in that year ft was 
admitted into the University croating “a Faeultyof 
Economics and Political Science including cutn- 
merceand industry” ThejsguUr courseain the 
Beboo) lead to tbe degrees of B* Be, and D. Sc. 
This School offvrs highly epecialiaed instruction 
in a wide range of subjects, and may bo eaid to 
bathe pioneer of institutioua giving Commercial 
Education in Great Britain The other Comraer- 
eial Univenitiee eetabhshad in Eegland are the 
Owenb College, which afterward* became Che new 
University of MancHeeter, Yorkshire Ooll»e« 
at I«eda and the Univereu; of Birmingham. The 
curriculum of all these Universities are more or 
leas frameil on eioular lines and the Faculty awards 
Ibichelor of ftommeree and Master of Commart* 

degree*. 

It will bo oWved in wsdnig through the 
diOrrent rountries thel the cry everywhere i" 

** E>IilCaBo(i tor Businesa’’ and how best thi* 
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education may be attained in Business Colleges, 
and it also goes to prove bonr necessary it ia 
that a Commercial College should be escablishsd 
in many of the large Commercial centres. 

There ia a general notion that CoDimercial 
Education ia nothing more than the bare teach* 
iog of Commercial subjects and that methods of 
commerce may even be gathered by undergoing 
an apprenticeship in the routine of ofEcawork.lt 
may be that some men have beeu successful in 
bueinesa without much specialised training, but 
the characteristics of modern commerce being 
increased cimpetition and increased complexity, 
it would be only men of exceptional ability and 
energy that would triumph over enormous diffi- 
culties, The two outstanding points of differ- 
ence between (he commerce of to-day and the 
commerce of fifty years ago beiog iacreased 
complexity and increased competition, the edu* 
cation of a busioess man should be each as to 
develop in him busioess powere and business 
knowledge, JSutineu pouer is best developed just 
as other intellectual sod moral qualities are 
developed, by a good general education in the 
School and the University, but the acquire- 
ment ofiurinMf liMwIedye should be considered 
as specialised instruction. The eo-called Busi- 
ness Schools and Commercial academies are not 
an aid to true Commercial Education ; they may 
be aids to a certain extent ao far ae the training 
of junior clerks are 'concerned, but euch education 
ia merely elementary in its character. They are 
useful for counting-house clerks, binks, rail- 
ways and insurance clerks. But Commercial 
Education is not only fur clerks; it is as much, 
or more, required for employers, beads of houses 
and departments, Agents and Travellers, and 
Captains of industries, especially those industries 
which involve the application of Science— the 
study of higher Commercial Subjects including (1) 
Economics— the Study of Economic conditions of 
Commerce (2) Commercial Law (3) The Commo- 


dities of Commerce and their Geographical distri- 
bution (4) The machinery of commerce including 
such subjects as Commercial Practice, Theory and 
Practiceof Accountancy and Company Administra- 
tion and (5) The special subjects of particular 
businesses, such as banking, insurance, shipping, 
the ade of goods and railway administration. ' 
These Special Subjects have oue common feature : 
they may be treated as the specialised equipment 
of the modem business man. They may be useful 
to every man whether he is going to business or 
not. Some of the above subjects may bo learned 
in a course of lectures, others require years of 
patient study. Some should be learned out of 
booke, for. pwetice and theory must go hand in 
hand. 

In propoooding a scheme of Higher Commer- 
cial training for the Univeisity of Madras, the 
curriculum should be wide enough to include all 
kinds of business knowledge which could ho 
turned to our advantage. H should also be 
elastic to receive new subjects whenever occa- 
sion arises for introducing the eame to meet the 
requirements of any special trade. Mr, 0. A 
Naleeao deserves our thanks for bridging up for 
dwcussioD the creation of a Faculty of Commerce 
in our University, and although the preposition 
was lost by 8 votes, yet it only indicates the 
opinion of a good number of Members present at 
the meeting. K is hoped that the subject will 
again be brought up at an early date and 
Mr, Nateean’s labours will then prove successful. 

In the meantime it should be the duty of all' 
those who are interested in the Commercial Edu- 
caUon movement to discuss the courses of instruc- 
tioa and the method of organising the Faculty 
in Commercial Sciences. If the Madras Uni- 
versity decide upon esUblishicg degrees in Com- 
mercelifce other degrees in the Univereity, tbs 
Btndy ehould cover a three year's course. The 
curriculum should be framed in such a manner as 

to suit the conditions not only of those directly 
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engaged io coaimecce, but also ia othee branchM 
of coaametcB, such ns those engaged in Baob- 
ing, lusucaneeand Railway Companies. A yoang 
mania the Unirereity learns the theory .and 
practice of the various gubjecta and when be 
gets into actual husineas life, he will hriag to bis 
wort new »4ei5, new power* and new opporVa* 
nities , in other words, he can acquire business 
knowledgeaftor bis term in the Cniversity and 
during the period of bis actual business life. This 
should be the aim to be kept in view in fratning 
a euitable programme of studies in Commercial 
Scieoces. A fsco.lty for modern commerc* and 
trade should be many-sided ; it ehould coma in 
closest touch With the commercial aud bosioess 
life of the city in which it m crested, end it 
must have in it a combmatioo of commerce with 
culture, the highest tort of tramiog by confcmog 
degteet and diphjnsa in Technology ani Con- 
meree, u desorihod above is msay of tbo coo- 
lineutsl ftud British Uoiversities. 

If the Cfuirersity of Mtdrss decide to crests 
a Faculty inOommerce, I would mako a practical 
eaggeetion, vie , that the Senate aed the mef' 
chenti, the banken, the Insurance Oompaniee. 
the railway companies and many other mercantile 
bodies of hladrae should form a representative 
eommvtteeto coosidar the questioa of eetablish- 
iog the fsrulty. The committee shoflid eageeet 
the curriculum eo as to make it accepta- 
ble Co all classes and conditions of bneinees. 
This comoiittee might itaeli or through a sub- 
committee be permanently associated with tbe 
Senate as an advisory board on cummercUl sdn- 

The question to be thought out is what is tlie 
sort of education that would be required for 
theluturemanol bus'inessl dtsbould cotnwrely 
be technical, not merely literary, but must be a 
combination of both. Tbe future business man 
should know tbo piiDciples snd usages of all 
branebre of trade, buying scd eellinf of diArent 


commodities, mercantile agencies sbippiog, i^'i' 
ways, insurance coinpanie«. Banking and specula- 
tion Commercial education will then satisfy 
coamercitJ needs whicb can be sscerUiaed only 
from a knowledge of the functioa of the mer- 
CMitilo cfaesee. The curriculum of a faculty of 
eommevee foe our University should supply 
liberal courses of education specially adapted to 
the needs of persons who are, or who intend, to 
be engage.] in any kind of administrstion. It 
ehoulditiclodeverious definite courses of study, 
say for instance, such as the following 

(1) Goonomic* anl allied subjects 

(a) llietory of Economics snd Trade; (4) Poli- 
tical eno Commercial Geography, (c) Study of 
Statistics 

(2) Business Msthods .— («) Book-keeping and 
Accountancy (h) Tbs mschfoery of Itosiaa*^ 
Bankiog. loauraucs stc , (c) Study of eoi&nodl- 
tiw» (d) Twasport and means of Communfestion. 

(3) Law — (a) Commercial and Induetrisl 
L*» (d) Factory and other Lsgialation (e) Fiscal 
legislation and Commercial Truatissetc, 

(4) A Study of Local industriM. It is by the 
study of these subjects that tbe future Inuinse* 
mao will bs able to grapple with important and 
eanous problems connseted with modern com- 
merce Tbe education sbouU beeuebtato ena- 
ble bim to gissp themjeCeries of trade factors 
in the course of asbort experUncs in businnsv, 
say for inetance, to gusga correctly tbs stale of 
the dally market, glance over curreiit prices, dis- 
cuss tbe probable crops of wheat, cotton, sugar, 
jute, andaucli other various Kinds of produce we 
generally export, weigh the chances of foreign 
competition end, from all thesedata, decide his 
own mercantile operations. The object of a pro- 
pertyOcganiBed Commercial College should, there- 
fore, be to afTord a systematic training in higher 
commerrisJ subjects, in the eludy of fJoveremeot 
and Public Administration and in tbe work of 
eeoBOoiic ami eocisi iuveBtigation. 
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TUU ekeUli on cotaai«rci&l EAncfttion U enoa^h 
to ehoff hon Far commercial Education can c>intri' 
bate to the develupmeot of a nation's commerco. 
The example of England, Germany, France, 
Austria and the United States can bo cited as 
inatancea to prove that, through a good systein 
of Commercial Education, they have developed 
their foreign commerce to a conaiderable extent 
nithin the paac tvrenty-Gve years. Coming to 
the Eiatern ccuotries, Japan haa, within the last 
twenty years, gieatly extended her foreign trade 
by the foresight and wisdom shown by the depart- 
ment of education for diffusing commercial and 
techniral Education. Not only that, the Depart- 
ment of Agticulture and Commerce is eendirvg 
annually a number of students to diffsientcouo- 
tries to learo various branches of trade and lo* 
dustry. 1 nay point out here that if a good 
training in commercial | and technical sciences 
nn be considered as an important factor in the 
development of a nation's commerce, Japan's 
present expansion In trade may bs cited as an 
example. The growth and development of tbs 
economic well-being of a nation canoot be ascrib- 
ed to one or two causes only. In a society under- 
going various changes and evolution, eeveral causes 
contribute to produce the desired effect. It is be- 
yond the scope uf this article to enumerate and 
explain those various causes ; but it must be said 
without hesitation that the trade and commerce of 
a country should be mentioned ss one of those 
essential features to bring about that economic 
well-being for which we are all craving. so murJi^ 
It is on that account that so much stress is laid 
in recent years on improving the commercial 
educational systems and for establishing well- 
organised Commercial Colleges and Facultieafor 
sound commercial training. 


SOME FAMOUS INDIAH WOMEN 

BY MRS. M. S. PINTO. 


JiT is not possible for roe within the compass of 
It tliU sitoct paper to do justice to my theme. 
I I must content myself with instancing a few 
of the Indian women who have won for them- 
aelvGS niches in the temple of fame. The exploits 
of some of tbeso have been celebrated in ballads 
and their names hava become household words in 
IndUn homes. It is gratifying to our self-esteem 
to find tl.at India has produced so many notable 
women in spite of the women of this country 
having been, except in ancient times, subjected to 
many reetriotioiis. It is indeed surprieing that 
mor« women have held the helm of tbs stats or 
marched at the head of arioies in India than in 
any other country. The women whom I shall re- 
fer to are those whose deeds have been preserved 
in history, but no doubt there have been innumer- 
able women of equal or greater capacity who 
have exerted theic inilaence in humbler walks of 
life and who have in their legitimate sphere of the 
home fashioned the characters and inspired the 
deeds ol great men. 

The first and foremost of famous Indian women 
is Sita who though she has become a legendary 
figure was probably a real character. Of wifely 
devotion there is no better exemplar than this 
good woman and I need not apologise for quotiog 
eomewbat fully her reply to Rama, her husband, 
when he besought her not to accompany him on 
bis exile : — 

* For the faithfal woman follows where her wedded 
lord nay lead, 

In the baniihment of Rama, Bita's exile is decreed. 


Sire nor ion nor loriug brother rules the wedded 
wemao'i state, 

tTitb her lord the fails or rises, witli her consort 
courts her fste. - 
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A« Uia thtdair lo Iho lubtUnce la her lord 
teithful wire, 

AnJ ihe perta aot (ram hit eauaorC LII <he part* 

with HmtiDX ll(•- 

ileprlcrUitnio (elber'a meniioBi ia lha weedawiO 

tfeaU BO tbouf'lit on home or IfoitreJ oeitliaK (a 

And mf heart In ewect eocDmunlan thall nji Rama'a 

Andoiy wlfvljioil ehall l>t;htaB Kana'a load of woe 
aod eara.' 

1 wauld next itfor to lha namelewi heroinea who 
■luring the fourth expedition uf Mahomed of 
Ohexo) in ]008A>13.i melted down thnr /(oli) 
ornamenU to finance Anungpal whoio kingdom 
waa atUcktd. Simitar heroietn wan dieplajied b]r 
Padsiitii, lh« beautiful Queen of Cliittore and the 
ladiee of the oobUt lUjput femiliee la 1303 A I) , 
who, when ADauJiin, the ruler of Delhi, attarkod 
(lie fortrea of tbe city, and when all furtber do* 
fence nppenred bopeloax, threw tbemieUoe like eo 
neny liueretiao on * funeral pile rather (ben 
tuSet <Ush(iiioiir. Tbie act cf heroum wae re- 
peated by iho womeR of Obittare wfaeo it waa 
agaiu attacked by Akbtr in 1S69 A- D. 

Uoe of the moet rematkahle of Indian womeo 
was Sultana Bezia who reigned at Delhi from 
1236 tu 1239 A.D. She was an able admioUtra- 
tor and appeared daily on the throne dressed as a 
Bultan and with the acceesability of great Eaatorn 
monarebs, gave audience to everyone. Her eod 
wai however sad, for, her jealous soblee tvea 
tgatnsl her and baring defeated ber in twn battles 
put her to death. 

We bare the reproduction of Doadicea in tbe 
beautiful Princess Durgawsttee who, when her 
state of Qurra on the Ketbudda was ioeaded hf 
tbe Moghuls in 1564 A. D., led her army in person 
against them till she was dissbied by TecotYiog a 
wound in her eye Her army thereupon was 
repulsed and to evoid being captured by tbe in- 
Tadera she seized the weapon of the driver of ber 
elephant and stabbed hereelf. 


Clund Kultana is tbe Joati of Arc of India. 
Wboo tbe Moghuls ioKsded Ahmedosgsr ia ISSi 
A.O., this state was diridod into factions. She 
brought about a rvcoiicihatiun of the factions who 
united and made a coubitied defence agaiiut tba 
enemy. Hike her Frencli prototype, when ebe 
found that ber army wae giving way ebe took up 
tbe oumuiand herself appeiiriDg in full armuur, 
■word m band, a veil covering ber face, tibe ani* 
mated lha ilsggiog spirits of her troops and per- 
eunally auporviseJ tbe repairs of the Walls. Tra* 
ditioit ban It that when tba ibot Was exhausted 
idle made use ol cupper, out of silrer, and tbea nl 
gold , aha ultimately loaded tbe guna with her own 
jawata , what a socnllea (bis meant, we women can 
wall appreciate, iibe sueceedsd in arrengiog a 
pwsca with tUa Mogbuts wbicb was idraeUgeoas 
in tbeorcumstaeces. it is a aad eommenttry do 
tbe instability of governments in tboae troublous 
tiOMs that this Queen whose bravery baa bees a 
favourite tbrnie of bards was put to death by ber 
own aubjecte. 

Of (be type of Cleopatra wu^A'ur Jaban—ths 
light of the world— the beautiful woman who 
gamed eueb ascendancy over her husband Emperor 
Jebangir tbet coins weru issued on wliich both 
tbeir Dears sppeai^. Her great fault wu ber 
ambcrioti " (he fast infirmity of noble minds." 
Tbe feebieness of ber busband'a character enabled 
ber to exerciBB conalderable inBuence on tbe ad* 
ministcation of the Mi^bul Empire. But the 
loflueoce was tortunstely beneficial to tbe etate 
and aba displayed businass hka abilities of a high 
Older. When her husband fell into tbe bands of 
bis nballioia general Mobabst Khan in 1626 A D , 
■be dieguisad bereelf and joining tba imperial 
army went to the Empetor’a rescue mounted on 
an ale^aot. Armed witb a bon andquivers she 
tried to infuse her own spirit in ber soldiers 
Her elephant vres carried down tbs atream and 
wa* wounded ; the elephant driver wae killed end 
Nor Jehanwas in immioent danger of death, when 
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her etteodanU rushed anxiously to the spot they 
found the Empress calmly ecgaged in extracting 
an arrow which had lodged itself in the body of 
hor infant grandson whom ehe bad on her Up. 
Uaving had to surrender herself she eubaUtuted 
strategy for valour and succeeded in defeating 
Alohabet Khan. 

.Famous not for anything she had done, hut for 
the love she inspired in her husband Emperor 
Shah Jehan was Mumtaz Mahal whose remains 
are entombed in that dream of marble, the Taj 
Mahal “ the pride of India and the admiration 
of the world.” 

It is refreshing to turn a white from the record 
of ambitious and bloody battles and dwell on the 
aweet eh-sracter of the gentle Jahsnara; this 
Princess when her father Emperor Shah Jehan 
was imprisoned by hia eon Aurangzebe, shared bia 
impriaonment and looked after him lovingly, fo 
accordance with her dyiog wish nothing but 
green grass covers her grave where one may read 
the touching epitaph 

” Let DO rich marble cover my ersTe, 

The graea la aaflleient corering 
For the tomb of the poor io epirit 
The humble, the traoaitory Jahanara.” 

Her dying wish was adhered to literally but 
not in spirit, for, her grass-covered grave is in the 
middle of a white marble tomb encircled by a 
beautiful Uce-tike lattice of the purest white 
marble, 

A parallel to the burning of Aloseow we find in 
the burning of the Palace of Pednore in the 
Western Chats bordering South Canarn. The 
Queen who was the ruler nt the time of this 
principality hearing ef the advance of HyderAli 
in 1763, and finding that she could not repulse 
him set fire to her palace and fied to the woods 
with a great many of her aubjects. 

The ri<e of Indore from a mere village to the 
capital of a flourishing state was due to the genioe 
of Ahalya Bai. On the death of herhusband she 
refused to accede to the request of her chiefs to 


adopt a son and retire, but assumed the reins of 
Government herself which she held from 17G6 to 
1795 A. D. She was her own Chief Justice and 
personally dispensed justice. She gave public 
audiences without a veil. Of her, as of Queen 
Victoria, it could be said “ her life was pure, her 
court sereno.’’ 

One of the most pathetic episodes of Indian 
History is the story of the beautiful Rajput Prin- 
cess Krishna Kumari, the Indian Helen of Troy. 
She was the daughter of the Rana of Udaipur, 
the most aristocratic of Rajput rulers. The em- 
teet for her hand among Rajput Princes lecf to 
bloody wars and intestine strife. Ultimately the 

Rana listened to the advice given him to put her 
to death to end the dissensions. She was offered 
a poisoned bowl by her sister Chand Bai and was 
asked to sacrifice her life for the honor of Udai- 
pur. Meekly ehe drank the contenta saying, 
“TWi ie the marriago to which I was foredoomed* 
and her dying words were a prayer for the long 
life and prosperity of her unnatural father. She 
wae in her sixteenth yearatthe time of her death 
which took place to 1810 A.D. 

It may be surprising to the reader that in 
Indie, the land of the Purdah, there should have 
been two battali.ine of female warriors each ono 
thousand strong. They not only acted as a b«Hly- 
guard of the ladies of the zenana of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad but also took part in the battle of 
Kurdla against the Mahrattas in 1795 A.D. 
when they were ofllcered by Mama Reran and’ 
Mama Chandbibi. 

The Pind.m were ecrampenied on their 
tlunderieg emureien, by thei, women moented 
on om.ll homo or cooiol. ; their hrov.r, end ability 
dooerwid bettor ooiUt.. p„,i„g „„„„ 
bo mode ot Inlei B.i who .ooght to imift. Ahalyo 
Boi. Horetronelh ot ni„d end jre.t ohility 
wore not however united with noble rh.ractor. 
About hor brnvory there h no qumtion. Mount- 
ed on in elophint with hor ndoptal .on on her 
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lap she led her army la oae battle and dUptayed 
great courage. Not till her elepliant became 
unmanageable on account of a wound did ahe 
quit the field. She died a violentdeath in 1817 
A1 D. on the eve of the Battle of Alahidpur. 

The beautiful fiheeoi* Bai, sister of the 
adopted son of Tulsi Bai, at the age of twenty 
commanded a party of SOO horse in the Battle 
of Mabidpur in ISl 7 ; she rode astride on a fine 
charger with a sword by her side and a lance in 

Tlie state of Bhopal has been ruled by women 
from the year 1812 A D except for a abort in- 
terval. In 1818 A D theNtwab died and his 
widow Secunder Oeguru assumed the reins of 
government and would out p»rt with them in 
favour of her adapted eon who wu betrotoed to 
ber daughter. Though a Mamlisan ebe held 
durbars without a veil Her disregard of custom 
estranged htr auhjesta trom her and she at laat 
had to hand over the government to ber eon in> 
law, This prince died not loog after. And bis 
daugher who wsa then six years old ascended the 
throne. She took great delight in sports and 
waa a gcod shot and a bold hunter. She proved 
herself to be another Ahatya Bai She worked 
ten or tevlre hours ■ day, visited erery 
part of her etatr, attended to the drill 
and discipline of ber army, placed the 6n. 
ances on a sound basir, introduced rvf.Nmis 
in the judicial and civil eetsblishmmts apl or- 
ganieedt new Police force. The present Uegum 
is also a remarkable woman. 8hs has braved all 
the discomforta that foreign travel oITere a Fordah 
lady and has crossed over to England to be p»*- 
sent at the Ooronation of our King. Sbe ia the 
first Indian reigning Princess la be present at the 
Coronation of a King in England. Her veiled 
figure WM no doubt a noteworthy feature of the 
Coronation function. 

I have reserved for my roneluding remarks • 
sketch of Qioou tfangamiosl of Sfadura whose 


careor will also appeal to the raaJer, Thu womac 
waa the regent of bfadura from 1689 to 1705 A. 
O. when tbat kingdom w.ia passing through i 
great crisis, Tbebtshrattas, the Mysoreans and 
the Maravars of Ramnad made attacks on Madura 
during the reign of ber husband Cbokkanatba 
(1662-1882) who died of a broken heart. His 
eonVirappi died in 1689. His child waa pro- 
claimed king and SUngatciaal became ths re- 
gent. She secured for Madura immunity from 
foreign attacka Though a staunch Hindu she 
treated otberisligiona tvieb respect end sbe took 
the part of Fr Mello of the Society of Jesus 
when be was persecuted by the Setupati of 
Ramnad. Lika the great Indian kings of old 
ahe constructed many useful public works It 
may he eaid of her “ 8i toonunaDtum queens, 
circumepice” for, all over Madura and Tmsevelly 
there ere choultries, tanks, roads and teoplee 
which are ascribed to her. Hnder ber wise td> 
ministration Madura flourished exceedingly- 
But the tenure of autocratic power has at all 
times been jnsreure , MangamBal was suspected 
nghtly or wrongly of treason against the king 
and was imprisoned in the Tinimal Nayafc’e 
palace at Madura which etinds to the praseot 
day. She was starved to death. She was cruelly 
tantalised by food being placed just beyond her 
reach which ahe could eee and emell. What 
monstersher pereecutora muat have been I A 
great end good womon dio-l the diwth of a 
felon. 


KNG GEORGES SPEECHES OK INDIAN 

AFFAiE^l'arl^ A oorapleie oollection of all the 

aa Pnnee uf tValea part ir.''Fu1u"ifnta11 the apecchea 
ddivaied liia Uajeaty during the Coronatioo Uurbar 
Tour. IViMOaa Ruf«e. To buliacnbwe. A*. 12. 
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AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT IN ENGLAND 
AND INDIA.*; 

BY C. E, LOW, ESQ., I. C. S., J. P,, C. I. B, 
Dirtetor of Agric^tllurt, 

C. P. AND BEBAR, SIOPUR. 

HE exiatiDg atata of tba economic and »gri* 
cultural development of India presents a 

• most interesting series of problems, eveor 
to those who ere in no way personally or politi- 
cally concerned with the guiding of the various 
movements that are going on in connection with 
it. Theta is one Una of research, at any rate, that 
is probably more familiar to KngUsb than to 
Indian students of political economy, namely, a 
comparison of the present st^te of things in India 
with the corresponding conditions of village and 
town life in England, at a time when they were 
perhaps even leas developed than they are in the 
India of tO'day. It is in the hope that the poast* 
bilitiea of such a comparieon may interest Indian 
atudeuts of their country's economic development, 
rather than with any serious intention of attempt- 
ing to answer the question Qvo vadii, that press- 
es itself BO iosUtently on all epecUtora of the 
industrial and agricultural career nf (he country 
during the last few years, that I have attempted 
to give the foliowing brief end imperfect outlioea. 

1 have a word of warning to add regarding the 
points to which attention should be directed. 
There are important differoncea, aa well as import- 
ant resemblances, and it may seem surprising to 
say, that the former are the less ‘obvious and 
ofUn the more important. To take a single in- 
stance, from the earliest years of its history, the 
faral districts of England have contained a very 
effective form of self-government ; though the 
names of its officers might differ under different 
rulers and dynasties, Roman, Saxon or Norman, 
it has always been there, and has always, except 
during one or two brief periods of unusual distur- 
bance, been able to secure safety of life and limb 
and security of property for the small farmer or 
artisan, is hetv^o himself and his fellows. 
Oppression by the great of the small is no more 
absent from the history of England than from 
that of any other country, but any system of 
aotochthonous Administration, outside the village 
unit, and not derived from the ruler of the 

* Prepared for the lost Indian Indnitrial Conference. 


country, is what we do not 6nd in India. To 
turn to another and less important point, I must 
state that the illustrations of parallels in India to 
aimitar phenomena in England are taken entirely 
from the only part of India with which I am per- 
acnatly acquainted, namely, the Central Pro- 
vinces. 

England in the early middle ages was an agri- 
cuUnral country to an extent even beyond what 
may be found in the India of to-day. At least 
five-sixths of the population lived in villages, and 
a very large proportion of thoee who lived in auch 
towns aa there were, held more or less agricul- 
tural land. Thus we find the townspeople of 
Coventry, one of the most important towns of the 
period, engaged in fierce disputes with the abbot 
of an adjoining monastery, regarding their reapec- 
tive righ's to the arable and common land 
attached to the town. What trade there was, was 
mostly in luxuries required by the rich, and 
brought from abroad. Purple cloth, silk, apice.>, 
wine, gold and gems, and the like, not omitting 
the important article o! common use, lalt, were the 
principal objects of exchange. For other articles 
the village was self-suffieiog. The stage of deve* 
lopment in which the villagers are divided 
off into different industries, such as weavers, car- 
penters and the like, had only just been reached. 
Not many years before, every cultivator spun and 
wove the wool of bis own sheep into a rough kind 
of garment. The village supplied itself with fond 
from the produce of its own fields, wove its own 
cloth, lighted its own bouses with candles made 
from the fat of its own animals, and the common 
people depeoded on the outside world for nothing 
except salt and iron, which they purchased from 
travelling merchants, who visited the large fairs 
that were held all over the country at important 
centree, on religious feativaU. This fact alone 
puts England far behind tho India of e hundred 
or even two hundred years ago, in economic devel- 
opment, when it used to own a akilled caste- of 
weavers, whose products were exported all over 
the world. The towns contained each its gild or 
association of traders. Most of them were mer- 
chants, there were not many pure artisans at that 
period. Those who did make goods also sold them, 
but aa a rule only in response to a epocial order’ 
Those pereons associated together for the mutual 
protection of their business. They all contribut- 
ed to the common purse, the object of which was 
to pay the baron er lord of the town an annual 
fee for protecting or rather for not ill-treating 
them ; it was also available to ransom ’ 

of the gild who got into trouble when . 
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th« town on bnaineM for relipoua ceremooits^mnd 
for 9)i8iit»nco to the poorer brethren of tba pid, 
I will now onk j-ou to look ■( the elite of lOafn 
Bome two or three hundred jeere liter, in the 
middle ol the llih century. We then find in the 
viUneec, erpente weivere, cirpenteri, hUeksfflithe 
ind the like. In the towne there are Urge co]- 
leLtioDA of cutleri, leather worker*, and above all 
weavers; for the weaving of wool wiaai import' 
ant an induetry ai the weaving of cotton in India 
The EcgHeh weavere, however, did not learn fine 
weaving till a much later period. 

The corporate life of municipal tnwna prceented 
, eeveral very curioua featurea In >.l>li>ion to the 
gild merchant, or Cater) the tradere ui 'rttaana' 
gilda already deacnbed, there wai the govcu.mg 
body of the curporation, tbat probably took ite 
origin from the firet named institution All tlie<e 
bodiea had tor their chief concern, the encourage* 
ment of the trade end industry in the firet place 
of their own gild and in the nest of their own 
towD, at the expeoee of any ether pereon or body 
of persona whatever. Ae rvgtrde the firet point, 
they took pirtieular care to eee that the membere 
of their trade did not make bad wtree, aod did 
not work secretly, eo as to defeat the attempte of 
the gild orgiQieauoD to ioepect the ebareeur of 
their work. Artiuni aod tradere were only al- 
lowed to work or eell la cerUio fixed pUeee We 
bare to go becks long way lo Indian bietory 
before we find tbe gild eo Imng end ective • 
force ae it wae in mediivtl England. There were 
numeroue ordinaiicea for tbe keeping up rd pncee, 
tba prevention of foreigoers — a word which inclu 
ded all persons not niemhece of tbe particular 
town*— from eharingin tbe proSte of retell trade, 
and the maintenance of a proper slaDdsnl of 
quality. The medieval cooceplion of price was 
■ometkiog quite diSerent from the modern idea of 
a figure fixed by supply and demand. Tbe canooii 
law in particular aimed at the iden of n 
jiist price, t. c , a price that gave the mercbent or 
artiean a reasanable or living wage, and tbe 
burgess or etateeman wm fully id eynpithy with 
this idea Tbe canon law wee a derivative from 
the Bible and the writings of tbe Fathers of the 
Church, rommou to the whole of Cbriatendoni, 
end concernirg iteelE with matters which were enn- 
sidered fit for religious ratber thsu for seculsr ordi- 
nance, among which at that time were tbe taking 
of interest, tbe making of wills, and tbe methods 
vd tawie, VC. tJcAw e.tfc.vca'. Tb* caawa Ww 

was a real force, and embodied public opinkhi to 
an extent that may perhaps surprise a modero 
English reader, accustomed to resent inlmsiOQ of 


the eathority of tbe Church into tbe affaira of 
everyday life. But religion entered into loch 
afiairs far mors than to-day. Usury wai not 
only reprobated by the canon law, but loathed by 
tbo people at large. Its practice was conCoed to 
the Jew*, and to maml^ra of nations whom, 
carioualy enough, nearneas to Rome bad made 
more careleaa of its decrees, 

To return to tbs medieval town, there was a 
strong sen*s of corporate life that hu piobably 
never been paralleled in an Indian town till recent 
year*. Membera cf (he different gilds were in the 
habit of making large donations of mooey or land, 
for the spiritual or temporal welfare of tbs gild, 
and at a later date, tbe leading burgesses levad to 
beautify their town with handsome buildiigs, or 
their room* of meeting with splendid articles of 
plate The eatablishment of magnificent churches 
recalU Ibe temple building proclivities of pious 
rulers and niercbants m India, but mized up with 
the pious eentimsnt that’promptsd the Koglisb 
devotee, was a strong de*!re for the glorification 
of bis native town or village. 

Practically do Eogliah town has ever beeoeetab- 
lishad that does set owe its existence to its posi- 
tion es a trading centre In all csss*, they have 
bean founded, not by kinp, but by traders. Lon' 
don, the capital ninca the earliest time*, was such 
simply owing to lU excellent faeilitiea as a port 
Tbe King tired ro X«»dos, atid made it the seel 
of bie adnioiilration, because it was tba largest 
and meet convanient centra for his purpoae. Theta 
■a no paralUl m English history to wbal wu a 
very common event at iba feundation of an Indian 
dynasty, namely, for the King to choose aonia 
conveoient epol, and aay to the people “let there 
be a city here." Such cities owed their very 
existence to the presence of the monsrcli’a court, 
which drew to it and required fnr ita support the 
concentrated wealth of all the host of small towbs 
and villagea throughout the realm. Thia wax 
collected aa land revenue and benefited tbe capital 
by being spent there by the king and bis ofiicere 
and favourites. In England, no doubt, many of 
tbe nobility lived in the large towns for a part of 
tbe year and spent a large proportion of their in- 
comes there. But what made the town, was the 
natural Bow of trade to it, attracted by the ad van* 
tagea of ite position ; and evefy nobleman, even 
tbe King himself, lived tor a great part of tha 
year in hie own estates, and consumed the bulk of 
Umsv peud-Kw Watty, tn iWaVov* Wtaaxaa 
number of atnking aod deep-lying points of diSer- 
enco between the fundamental characteristics of 
tbe two nations. An English village of this tim* 
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coDsistcd ol a row of huU, built of etone, rubble^ 
wood, mud, or turf, and thatched with straw or 
turf, according to the mture of tha country ; these 
houses had ne windows, and only a hole in the 
roof for a cbimney. Esch houso bad its enclosure, 
with grass and a few half-wild vegetables and fruit 
trees and with a byre, in which the cattle of the 
cultivator were kept at night. Surrounding 
these were the cultivated fields of the village. 
These were divided into three or four large divi* 
eioDS, called ‘ shots' very much like the divisions 
of the villages in most parts of India ; and in the 
Central Provinces especially Chhattisgarh, where 
they are called lAurs. Now these were cultivated 
in what will seem, and no doubt really was, a 
most inconvenient fashion. Each cultivator 
held his land, not in one or two large fields, 
but iu little strips scattered all over the village. 
A holder of SO acres, which was as much es one 
plough could cultivate and was the usual eira of a 
holding, possessed CO half-acre scripa, scattered 
over every part of the village lands. Thisiejuat 
what we find in Ohbattisgarb at the present day, 
but as I shall explain owiog tn a difibrent reason. 

In tha Chhattisgarh division of tha Oantral 
Provinces, the people are sufTeriog uoder precisely 
eimilar inconveniences, but the force of custom 
and the sense of individual ownership that has 
grown up under the years of Britiah rule, are too 
much for the people, and ehauges are hard to 
make. A hundred years ago, the cultivator would 
have felt that he had no right to the particular 
piece of land he was holding, any more than to 
any other particular piece of land ; what he had a 
right to was a certain amount of the village lands 
to cultivate, and so long as he had that, be had no 
juat cause of complaint. This f.ict was recognised 
by the periodical redistributions that took place at 
intervals, and were called ialhalata. There is, 1 
believe, no real trace anywhere in (odia of the 
joint ploughing that underlies the English village 
system that I have been describirg; whether this 
was due to the light and easily tilled nature of 
the Indian soil, which baa always been easily 
ploughed by a single pair of small oxen, 1 am not 
‘ aware. 

Kow the English cultivators did not bold land 
in this way, because, at ,tbe time of which we are 
speaking, it was the most convenient, but becaa«o 
‘ it bad been at one time neces.sary, and they were 
unable to charge it. TtiH kind of rnltivation 
. arose from the fact that the cultivators in still 
earlier times, used to club together to plough and 
sow,' One man wonll find an ox, one the wood 
, for the plough, another haviog nothing to contri- 


bute would work as ploughman. In the Venedo- 
tian code, which wa* the hw in force in early 
times in South Wales, it is laid down exactly in 
what way the land shall be divided up among the 
people who have found the animals and plough 
equipment. The ploughman took the first furrow 
'as his own and sowed seed in it, the man who 
found the plough irons the next, the man who 
found the land side ox the ne.Tt, ami so on t there 
were usually eight oxen in a team, and it is rather 
atarthng to hear that tha man who drove them 
walked in front with bis face towards them, and 
the plough was fastened to their tails. A length 
of 220 yards is called in English a furlong, which 
meins a furrowlong. A piece of land one furlong 
long, and one rod broad is a rood, and four of 
these roods make an acre. If you look at the 
map of an old English village, you will see that 
most of these strips are each just about a furlong 
in length. Every man was naturally to haven 
right of way to his separate plot, and you can 
im*gine what an enormous number of paths there' 
muel have been, and what a splendid opportunity 
for disputes lay open to a quarrelsome man. 

The crops were sown according to the old three 
field system, of tilth, etch and /allow. Tilth crops 
were sown after fallow, and usually consisted of 
wheat and rye, BowD in autumn. The etch crap, 
etch meaning stubble, was usually but not always 
sown in the spring, after ploughing up the wheat 
stubble which was first grazed over by sheep, 
cattle or poultry. It usually consisted of barley, 
oats, peas or be.ans. \Vbe.at was the staple food 
of the better parts of the country, mixed in places 
with rye, and in the northern and western tracts, 
which were more backward, the principal food 
was oats or rye. Generally the standard 
of living was higher in England than in 
other Europwin countries, but the country 
was specially liable to famine; ' Anglorum 
frameSf'oT 'the famine of England’ was mentioned 
by a medieval European writer as the curse of 
the country. The only reason that ia a-'cribod for 
this, was the fact that the people were accustomed 
to live well and extravagantly, and alternated 
between seasons of sxtreme plenty and cheapncsH 
with times when prices were 9 or 10 times higher 
than ordinarily. 

It is quite clear that it was impo<isiblo to 
improve tho breed of cattle with such a system 
of agriculture. No foilder crops cotild be grown, 
AS long as fields were all grazed over directly after 
the harvest. The people moreover did not know 
of the advantages of such rrop> till, many yens 
later, and were therefore un.able to feed their 
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knim&ls in the winter. Tbs snimsls, wiadsring *11 
over tbs villtgs, dropped their msnurs bers mnd 
there, so that cultivators bed verj little benefit 
from the dung ct their own cattle, though ibere 
wsre instances of herding animals in a field at 
night for manuring. Moreover, owing to all the 
cattle of the village, good andbad, roaming together, 
it was impossible to keep a good breed distinct, and 
infectious disease wss readily communiested. 
Nowadapi, in England, ever; cultivator keep* hij 
own cattle in bis own enclosed field. One of tbe 
most important thing that the Agricultural 
Department has before it is to improve tbe cattle, 
end these samo difficulties confront usnow in 
India, especially in Chhattisgsrh, with tbe added 
one that the Indian cultivators bum their cowdung 
for fuel, which was not a general practica in 
England, where there was generally plenty of 
wo^. Svbsn in the IQth and 17th centuries 
enclosures of fields and fodder crops came in, it 
was posHible to etallfeed aoimtls during the winter; 
they incressed in sits tod number, gave moia 
naours, which ia its turn made tbs field oora 
productive. Oxsnwsregenerally ueed for plougbiog 
to the middle ages, though horses wsre more 
usually employed for pulling carts sod carrying 
pack loads, lo which most kiads of msrehsodise 
were taken about, Qradually tbe horse displaced 
tbe os, until now there are only t few places in 
England where plough oxen are to be seen, and 
even there their use is by no meaoa general. 

Now, who were the cultivatorecf these lende 
I have bssu describing I In the first place, was tbe 
lord of tbe manor. Us might have only one 
manor, or be might have several hundreds. A 
writer on household mansgement in tbe 13tb 
century advises large landownen lo Lave a clear 
account of wbst food was to be found in stock at 
each of their manors, and to ariunge to slay at 
them one after another, eo as to eat up all tbe 
supplies, without waste. These supplies came 
from tbe borne farm of tbe landlord, and from tbs 
tenants. Tbs bome-fArm was cultivated moetly 
by tbe serfs and tenants, with a few faired servants 
of tbe lord under the supervieion of his reeve or 
bailiff. There were three classes of serntetenaDls. 
Tbe villeins or yardlinge, who were by far tbe 
most numerous class, held an area which 
corresponded to what a pair of oxen could cultivate, 
or about thirty acres This area was called a 
yardland There were also eo called ' lialf.viHeiiw ’ 
who had only one or, and held about 13 acres 
Tbe next class was that of the cottars, wbo had 
so cattle, and had only tbeir cottsgs and its 
enclosure of abour 5 acres, which presumably 


they cultivated by manual labour or by hiring 
cattle from some one elae. There is a class of 
cultivators in moat Central Provinces districts, 
who have no cattle, and who pay for the cattle 
they hire from others by working so many days 
ia return or in some other way. Tbe lot of tfaeas 
men is a hard one, and 1 do not think that tbs lot 
of themedisral cottar wai very much better. But 
it was better than that of the lowest class of serfs 
or slaves. Here is wbst a writer of the eleventh 
century says of one of them. “Be it never eo 
stark winter, I dare not linger at houie for awe of 
my lord. I have a boy driving the oxen with a 
good iron, wbo is hoarse with cold and efaeutiog. 
Mighty hird work it is, for 1 am not free." Now 
the tenants, both cottars and villeins, had to do 
certain work for the lord or as it is called in moat 
distrMta in tbs Csntral provinces foyar. The 
villeins St ploughing tims hsd to plough for two 
or thres days in tbs week ths msnoritl lend, 
usually clubbing their cattle together to make up 
a team. Thay had to 6od a certain amount of 
seed for the lord’s land. Then they could also be 
celled on at other limes for work for s eertsm 
number of days. They bed also to make paymeoU 
in meeoy Thus, a manor in XIuBticgdonsbirs 
bas on record that tbs villeins bad to gi*0 
10 bushels of oaU at Martinmas u fsddsr eotn, 
20 eggs St Easter, 10 eggs on St. Botolpb'i day, 
sod also to pay semetbing towards making tbs 
miUdsmand digging tbe vioeyaid. Thedsughten 
of tbe filleios could not merry, without a fins 
being paid by their fathsn, who bad to escort 
tbeir laodlord in bis Journeys up to a certain dis- 
tance, end to carry his wool and corn to maikal, 
with then owe animals Almost every manor had 
it* coinmill, and all ths tenants hsd to take their 
corn to be ground at that mill, and nowhere else. 
The landlord naturally got a good rent for the 
mill if he leased it out. The tenants also had to 
go with tbs landlord when fas went shunting, mnd 
drive the animals. Sometimsa they had to keep 
bis dogs for him. Tbs cottars had to do similar 
eervicee, only, as they bad no cattle, they bad to 
do more psrsonal work. 

In return for Ibis, the tenant got, besides tbe 
right to cultivate hiB share of the village lands, 
the right to take wood from ths manorial forest, 
when theie was anv, and to grass bis cattle over 
the whole vilUga laods, after the erop.s bail been 
cot. Us was not allowed to grase all the cattle 
he liked — only & fixed number. There were 
certain meadows that were temporarily enclosed, 
and eat for bay, but most of the grass land was 
only grazing land. 
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hoU'ine >« B f^rsut druwb^ick to goo>1 Cultivation, 
but wh«n we try, m Government did > fair yenrv 
■Ro, to get liim to eichnnRe /i«ld> with W fellow* 
teii^nti, KO *■ to bring hin holding into n conajrict 
whole, wo find that hie dbtruit nnd ronitrvotinm 
ore too Ktrong to overoorne, nnd no we fbouldhnve 
found, I doubt nothing, in the case of the Knglinh 
maoorial tennnt of GOO yean ago How then did 
tha change coma about ? The mam ciuae wee the 
ewful calamity of tlio Itlack Death, or aa we call 
It now, plague, that awepC over the wbnia of 
Europe in 13l'J The viaitationa of pUguein India, 
dreadful ae they are, era in no way parallel with 
that terrible calamity, that reduced the population 
of Eoghind by one-ha)f ,n the eourae of EtUen 
Dionthi The ordinary death-rate, aa acen in the 
record of the appointment of pmah prieata, waa 
increaaed aboat 12 or |5 fold, Tba living did 
not aufhce to bury the dead. The fielda went out 
of cultivation, the harveats rotted on tbe ground, 
nnd the grau grew in the village etreeu With 
tbia enornioue loaa of popuUuan, Uodlordx could 
find CO tenanta to till their Uod, and Ubouren 
were not to be had, eicept at vragea double or 
more than double of what they were pud before. 
Tbe pifoa of corn etayed aa low aa it wm before or 
nearly eo, and gradually faroere found that it no 
longer paid them to grow eo much com. Tba 
Uodlorda bad to take the land into their own 
eultiratioa ta a Iarg:e extect, and, aa they bad not 
the labour to cultivate it, they were aUo loeliced 
to lay It down ae graiing area and keep aba»p 
there. Theae cauvee gradually operated, till, after 
some 300 years bad paaaed, a very Urge proportion 
of tbeee scattered aicipa of cultivated land had 
been thrown into sheep walks hfauy neo kept as 
many as 20,000 sheep Instead of recogniaing 
that the country was adapting itself to tbe cir- 
cuinstanco of a lessened population, Ooveroment 
tried to restiicC the Dumber of sheep that might 
be kept, but as usual in ram At a later date, an 
English writer says, that tbe sheep, ihnugfa eo 
gentle and innocent a creiture, was resHy irorae 
than a linn or a tiger, because, instead of only 
men, it ate up houses and farms as well, meaning 
that sheep farming had been the cause of tbe dec- 
line IQ arable farming and rural population 

The moat important product of tbe Engluh 
farmer for many centuriea was wool; aod mnelt 
attention waa paid to thia by the Oovornnient, aa 

tunes nearly all sent abroad to Uoll ind or to Italy 

of the Crown It was also the ronatant policy of 
Xiog Edward HI to do all he routd to improve 


tbe breed of sheep, and to get the manufaeturs of 
cloth taken up in England. The principil weaving 
centres cd England were io the eastern and wee* 
tern Countries, where ft was practised in large 
villsgee and small towns; and it was not till ■ 
later date that tbe weaving communitiee of Lan- 
raahiro ami Yorkshire arose. The former, aa 
everyone knows, have taken up cotton weaving, 
but th« latter have atill retained tbe art of cloth 
weaving, though now it is carried on in factories. 
Ounng tae middle sgw, England was the most 
backward of weatern countries, not Only ID rwpect 
of maoufaciures but even of trede. It was the 
result of the policy of her kings, that the wool 
trade laid tbs foundations of her present indus- 
trial position The powerful weapon of protec- 
tion was employed, first to raise the price of the 
new produrt, and next to prohibit its export, and 
thereby build up a trade in cloth. As i bare 
eaid. et one time the wool of England was all 
worked up on the loomv of Fiorenee end the 
Nethvriaods Koreign weavers were iorited 
to England, at firat U> the greet du^oxt 
of the local weavci's and cloth Berebante, to 
weave the finer and more elaborate Beterisls, aafi 
the outcome of this wae tho eViUed weavicg cob- 
muoitiee of tbe enstero, wseUm end northern 
couBtnee A not inapt parallel may be found 
between the wool trade of England, built up on a 
focal etapleend by tbe example of foreign weavers 
aod the cotton trade of the weat of India, which 
has now paused largely from the hands of its 
European founders, into thora of Indian capital- 
jste Whether a correapooding lineof prot^ire 
policy would have equally beceCcial results under 
modem conditions, is a question on which I am 
not prepared to enter. By the reign of Elisabeth, 
we find the state o! affairvin rural England to 
beatfollowa. Over most parts of the country 
farming was earned on in the old open field 
system, but there were also very large areas held 
as sheep farms The style of farming was al«> 
improving. We had also learned from the Dutch 
to grow fodder crop*, and the farm animala, in- 
strad ofetarviog half the year oa fronn gras*, 
were now well fed all the year round. They pro- 
duced more maniirs, and that gave beller crofw 
Where the farmer was no longer tied down to 
farming by scattered strips, be was able to utilise 
the ^owledge of. improveil methoila that had 
come into the country. But in the midst of this 
rompavative prosperity, there was one fearful blot. 
The cnltiratora and labourers who had managed 
to tuake a living on the land with the help of 
comiuen ngbts that gave them a little gratiog for 
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their cattle, were in bad case, when the landlords 
put the cultivated lands into grazine, and enclosed 
the commons. The landlord felt no further obli* 
gation to keep them, since they had challenged 
his right to make them work at low customary 
wages, and wandered off toother villages to get 
as high wages as they could. The roads were 
therefore full of * valiant beggars’, as the laws of 
that time called them, who were a menance to the 
community. Pauper legislation began to bo enact- 
ed, which was previously as unknown aa it is in 
Indie of to-day. Any person found begging was 
to be whipped and sent on to his pariah, which 
was bound either to find work for him, or to 
maintain him, and taxation was imposed for that 
purpose. This was an tinpcipalar measure and the 
landlords of a parish did their best to avoid it, by 
pulling down the cottages where the poor people 
lived, so that there should be aa few as possible to 
become chargeable to the parish rates. The un- 
fortunate labourers bad to live where they could 
and most of them were unable to find cottages 
near where they had to work, which meant that 
they had to rise an hour or two earlier, and walk 
in the cold and darkness of a rainy winter morn- 
ing to their work. This and the poor food that 
their miserable wages provided for them had a 
bad effect on their health, and when we remem- 
ber the fact that plague was still aregularvieit- 
• nnt every few yearn, that emall-pox had now be- 
come a very serious cause of mortality and that 
malaria and fevers cansed by insanitary dwellings 
were rife, it is not to be wondered at that the 
expectation of life in those days wae very much 
lower than It is now, and that men were then as 
old at 50 os they are now at 70. 

To these miseries of the poor, there was added 
yet another, the decline in wages. After the 
Black Death, there was a period during which 
the labouring claasea were more prosperous than 
'they ever were, before oreioce. There was little 
or DO rise in the price of food, and their wages 
had doubled. You have only to look at the effect 
of plague in the Punjab ol to-day, and you 
will see a somewhat eimilar state of . things. 
Ilere, however, as in the rest of Indit, a rise 
in prices is setting in, and it is probably 
due to the eaine cause as that which ahurtly 
after began to operate in medieval England. 
Owing to the discovery of America, and the 
enormously increased production of the preeions 
metals, the price of all articles of food and ordinary 
U-so began to rise to an unparalleled extent. 
Seasonal ductustioua there had been, but thia 
rise in the 'price of food had come to stay. So it 


seems that to-day the increased output of gold in 
South Africa has a good deal to do with the rise 
in prices that has affected the world. There was 
in England another cause that is happily absent 
in India, namely, the debasement of the coinage, 
that WAS begun by Henry VIII aod was con- 
tinued by his son. In the face of these hopper- 
tngs, it is well to consider what is likely to be the 
outcome of the present rise of prices. It is 
fortunate that the rise in wages has in loJia 
occurred almost simultaneously with that of 
prices, but if the latter outruns the former, we 
may be threatened with tho same terrible pauper- 
ism as England had to face in the sixteenth 
century 

We now turn to the town*. Hero we find 
that indiutriea had become more epecialiaed and 
centralised. There had arisen a class of merchant 
adventurers, to whom England owes her overseas 
Empire of to-day, wh> traded across sea* in their 
own ships There were al«o merchants of woolen 
cloth, of leather, of iron ware and the like, who 
purchased their wares from the artlsaos who 
made them. This meant that capital wa* inerMs- 
ing, and that the money earned by trade or 
manufacture was accumulating, while it was be- 
ing used to forward still more the very industries 
that bad produced it. Finally, the Government 
of the towns was no longer lo the hands of the 
varioos gilds, but of properly empowered aud 
regularly constituted municipalities, who had 
grown out of these trado gilds. But even yet the 
artisan employmeot available in tho towns was 
not enough to absorb the displaced labour of the 
country. That was reserved for n still later 
etage, with a description of which I will bring 
this paper to a cl«e. The pruceas of the substi- 
tution of compact farms of a targe size for small 
ecattej^d holdings went on slowly till about the 
beginning of the 18th century, when arable 
farming beoame so profitable that the sheep graz- 
ing began to decline. This was the signal for the 
final act* of enclosure, that took place between 
about 1740 and 183D and completed whit the 
Tfith century had begun. Instead of the open 
treeless fields divided into their narrow strips, 
with a clopo packed cluster of hut* gathered round 
the parish church and manor hou«e, you will find 
in England to-day n country of largo fields 
separated by hedges, with farms and cottages 
scattered all over the whole country, and not 
confined to the village site PaXka roads lead to 
every villoge, indeed, in most ca*es, toeveiy f*im- 
l)ou*e or group of cottages. But the great and 
most important chaege was in the towns. In 
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quick eucceaf'ioD were invented tbe arts ot amalt- 
ing Iron with coal, of spinning and weaving by 
rDschinery, of calico printing and of porcelaia and 
ornamented pottery making The power mill, 
worked by wind or water, was introduced in the 
17th century, while the eCeato pump, foifoired by 
the steam engine, came induriug the next century. 
The result was an enormous demand tor uoekill^ 
or semi skilled labour; but, owing to the laet 
that labour bad not yat organised itself for ita own 
protection, and that the prevailing «en.t«nent of 
the time favoured a policy of allowing em^doyers 
and labourers to settle tho rates and con- 
ditions of wages by mutual agreement, this 
increase of factory employment was acrompatiied 
by a great deal of misery, and, though labour 
has nuw rpoD a partial recognition of its rights, 
the struggle has left a legacy of class hatred which 
had never been known bcfcrnin England, and is 
at the liottom of tba active aociaUatie tendencies 
of to-day. 

1 do not know if any dMuctions may b« drawn 
from there facts, but (hei a are one or two that 1 
would ilka to auggeat One is, that all nations 
havo to paaa through more or less tbe asms pro- 
MSSM of srolutloo, and Cnglsod of ddO years ago 
was very like, allowing for diOersncaa of climats 
and national character, tba India of to-day Ano- 
ther Is, that there is not much diCTereres in ths 
happiness of a nation at tbe diCferent petioda of 
{(« growth. A nation guns in power by progress 
in economic development, but its individuals are 
nut as > whole tfie b*tt(r off or the htppiar. 
Though the labourer of the mi-ldle ages ran the 
ri«k of haring hie wife or daughter teken nway 
by an oppres.ive lonl, or of bting made ti» work 
long bnura for no par, or of being thrown into 
priaon without cause, be was in little or no denger 
of starving, so long as bs stuck to his TllUg% and 
the wages be earned euiliced to pnrehaas him n 
larger ebare of the ntceiMrira of life than hsa 
been tho case with the labouring class in any anc- 
ccedicig century. lie al«n found it far easier to 
obtain a piece of land sod heroine » member of 
the fsrtuirg clsaa. .Security cf life end legal 
rights have been purebsrrj at ths cost of security 
ot livelihood, lict us spply the parallel to the 
case of this country. India stands economically 
at the parting of the "ays That it will ever 
become rxclusivfly or mainly a miniifsctnving 
countrv, 1 io ncflbnliew, 'nAthrra ■>» J>o jvass^kfte 
doubt that a large enough portion of its pcpulation 
will st no distant date come to depend on tndos- 
trial rwurcra. And when thia comc" to pass, 
we musl imagine for one moment that the 


country will bare reached a haven of security. 
It will have exchanged one set of difficulties for 
far graver ones. Pauperism in India, which is 
bound to os the result of a large population 
entirely divorced from all connection with tbs 
land, and drawing their livelihood, from the fluc- 
tuating demands of trade, wilt be a vastly more 
difficult probleis eren than ia Eoglard, where we 
have hardly aa yet begun to aolve it. But are 
we therefore to recoil from tbe path of progress 
on which our feat have been set, ever since the 
world was crMted, and living beiogs were placed 
thereint We cannot, even if we would, and no 
men is worthy of tba name of auch, that would 
if ha could. But we can draw a sober cosCdence 
from tbe history of otbera that have trod tbe 
path before «», and advance, witbont fear, with 
hope of tbe ultimate future, and with the full 
trust atd belief that tba Power (hit made this 
woild and all that is in it, la fulGIUng iu own 
purpose in ourselvsa, for the beneflt of whole 
created unitarae. 


ACmCULTUMl IHBDSTSIES IK IHWA 

BV UB. 6EEDICK R, BAYAKt 
WITH SR mUQBUCTIOII at 
SIR VfTAIAinAS DAUODAR inACKERSEY 
Coarents AgTlfiDltura t Rma i Vfhsst : Csttsu; 
Sogv-Cssa; Juts ' Oilseedt; Acacia: tVsiUe itsrtv ; 
Soon Hemp: Camsbot; IwmoD Qrssi Oil; lUnus ; 
Rubber • >linoc TVeduoU ! Tots toes ; Fruit Trade ; l.so 
li>dastrT;Tesai>dCaffes;3bbsreeo:ifaDarsa‘ BuUidisry 
lodottnst; BvrisaUnre: Aploullufs; Florlcoliurs; 
CaUls-Fsnmog; Sauy ladoalrr t roullrv lUaiug; An 
AppoaL 

Sic VtUlibat TbKkwwy vrritoa b— • 

Ml. 8. B Psysal, I tblab, baa given rslusMefebime- 
tioangsMing lbs prawnt stats and futura pouibiUUaa 
e( tbs gnscipsl enlUvated ecopi el lodis. 

He.t. T« yKOa.-nderSs/(A«*'faduia Rsewir.' As. If- 
Wv. W, H. Bnoir. rhmacTOn or Pceuo TvaTarenov. 

ItOHUav. “AgrieBlIurailnJuitrlstln India'' bv Seeditk 

tt Ssyaot, ptioa Ropes Ons, and poblUbod by O. A, 
Nstsssu ft Oo , Rsplsosds, blsdna. b reoommendnl as 
a bn-k vaiUblu lot tbs Ubrarioa of Booondary Scbools 
la (ha rraaidseey. 

n.R.TmOovraveu D» Rovaiv bopnt tbstlt may 
kaivsnvAi* stwatstion «n5 rtVam'ai* tb» tnivoAnetloo 
otlhalmpravemtnUwbtob are so necessary |1 India Is to 
venrh Its lull esoosmlo dovslcrmeoi M a producing 

_______ 

□. A.RaM«saft Co- Bunkorama Cbstty SlTsstTMelrsa. 
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-Are the Eurasians a Depressed Class ? 

BV 

Mr. A. P. SMITH. 

S my last article on this subject, which appear- 
ed in the Saptomber number of the 7>«Iin» 
^evteio 1 brought up the discussion of the 
question given in the heading to the subject of associ- 
ations. There are now several of these associa- 
tions in India and Burma, and only very recently 
has the idea of amalg-imation and united efTort been 
recognised as one of the factors of success — what- 
ever that success may he. The reason why these 
associations— and I refer mare particularly to the 
Madras association — have not got any “forrader” 
in being thoroughly representative, that there 
is no precise definition of what a Eurasian is. That 
U to lay, is every man who bears a European 
nameandisdresied inEuropeao fashion a Eurasian? 
The reply will be that only British boro subjects 
are Europeans; that is to eay, only that person who 
can prove that one of hU grand parents, paternal 
or maternal was, or is, a pure European is admit- 
ted a.s an associate. Tbie rule is goo<l enough so 
far as it goes, and only of late years has any 
scratioy been made regarding a Euvasian'e claims 
to become a member. Negligence to enforcing 
this rule does still prevent many Euraaiane 
from joining the association, and on the other 
hand it is to be borne in mind that even the 
rigid observance of the rule militates against many 
parsons joining the a-asociation ; for the reason that 
though a European British subject may be 
an associate, by reason of bis marriage 
contracted wi^b an Indian or one who is not a 
British born aubject, the oOnpring of the asso- 
ciate are not eligible as members of tha associa- 
tion. If therefoi-e A who is allowed to become 
an associate, because his grand-father was a 
European, married B, an Indian or a Euraciaa 
who is not a European "British subject, his chil- 
dren in the fourth generation are manifestly not 
European British subjects^and be very rightly- 


refrains from joining an association which will 
in BO way benefit his children. What then is 
the remedy ? I have given considerable thought 
to the matter and the only way to do it is to 
^iminaU tht Buratiana. Let me not be misunder- 
stood. The Anglo-Indian Association of India and 
Raima — fortberamust be only one association to be 
eflective — according to the rules in force is solely 
for Anglo-Indians; mother words, European British 
subjects domiciled in the country — and It follews 
that Eurasians—- not European British subjects— 
are not Anglo-Indian, from the point of view of 
the association. This process of selection will ex- 
elude a very large community who are popu- 
larly classed os Anglo-Indian and Eurasian, but 
who, to the Anglo-Indian associate of India 
and Burma, are notblog more or less than Indian 
with whose present and future, the association ^ 
does not concern itself. They can sink or swim 
and battle for themselvas irrespective of any 
help or coontenance of the oasoeiation. That is just 
what 1 mean by the expression ' eliminate ’ the 
Eurasian.’ All that the Anglo-Indian Association 
can do is to prevent the intrusion of Eurasians— 
who are not European British aubjscta— into the 
ranks of tho association. Having once got a 
commnsity of Anglo-Indian British subjects as 
associate!!, it becomes the primary duty of the aeso- 
cistiona to do s little grand motherly work in 
making it compulsory on its members to form 
marital relations only with British born subjects 
— any dereliction in this respect entailing expul- 
sion from the ranks of tbs association. The as- 
sociation should also bring pressure to bear on 
large employers of labour and the Govornment 
todiscountenancein every possible way, illicit eon-- 
sections of _thBir European servants with Indian 
women. If an Anglo-Indian British born sub- 
ject prefer to marry an Indian there can be no 
possible objection, and he will do so fully aware of 
the disabilities that his children src likely to 
face in future life, ^hat the association should ‘ 
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TMolatel^ eet its face agaioet, ind uae pacrj 
meaDB iii iU power to discourage aod condnnD, 
ii the illicit relationship ol European Britiah 
aubjecU with Indians and the consequent perpetu* 
ati'on of Eurasian offspring — and the Eoraaian 
problem— as it has been called. If this khtagonietie 
position to tlu production of Eurasians is stead- 
lasU}' laaintaioed for aomatitte, I do say that tt 
will result in diminiebingvsrj considerably the 
illicit Eurasian birthrate. The exclusive spirit 
fostered by the Anglo-Indian association in 
the manner described would in a few jteaca 
eliminate the coloured elament altogether and 
give the association a focus tiandi which would 
make it a reaffy representative body Xbat 
Eurulans— that it is to aay, the product of the 
marital or illicit relationship between Europesue 
,sed Indians, or ancog Eurajiana, — will disap- 
pear in the sear, or distent future as a commu- 
nity struggling to keep iti head above water 
as a distinct eomnunity, there is no probebility. 
Ihe lot of such a community will always he a 
pdtllul OSS, sod thsrsis no hslp for it. Some 
few will rise and the majority will sink to the 
level of tbs mstemal snesstry. Fsetssrs stubborn 
things, and moat be faced. The Anglo Indian ee- 
sociation cannot accomplish the impossible teak of 
perpetually playing a fairy godmother to succeeding 
generations of s community which ia the retuU of 
a continuouscausationof uiidesinbla relatjOBsbips. 
All it can do ia to stand up fur the JsMrable 
object, to discourage a manifest evil and to be- 
come a real power in the best interests of the 
domiciled community in this land of eariona 
communities. The aoonar tbe Eurtfian — and ac- 
cording to the new nomenclature, * Anglo- 
Indian ' — wbieb tbe Governaient baa adopted— 
recognises that he is an Indian and that 
to aucceed he must adapt himself to faia eovutMk- 
ment and throw in hia lot with tbe people 
of which he is a compeneot part, tbe aoooer 
be will learn to atand on his feet and less 


will be beard of what has been called tbe Eura- 
sian problem. 

As regards the question at the head of this 
paper. In toy ffrst article I have said that the 
Eurasian per at if no better, is certainly no worse, 
than bia neighbour and that compAred with 
Enropaan peoples big position ia fife is ia 
many respects superior. Handictpped at the 
very beginningwltb illegitimate parentage and de- 
prived of all responsible cam in his up-hriogiog 
it IS a marvel indeed that hehas made any head- 
ireyatalf. Tbs better Jcind of Eurasian wiff in 
spite of prejudice find bis way to tbe top and 
become merged in tbe better class of Euro* 
pean,and the never-do-we11 sod theignorant will in- 
STitably becoms part sod parcel of tbslodian work- 
>»g populsCioD. Tbe best way to deaf w{<b (be io- 
efficieut Eurasian is, as I bavs wid, as far ■* 
possible to elimioats bim. 


ODE TO INDtA 

BT 

UR. JOQE3H UlSROW, 
{CWieernYy 0/ WaaMnaim). 

My loving led, — thou a paradise fair 
Wbereflowmifkand honey, bfows Sfarsysniir 
Where, where Nature’s bosom decks 
Xbe gurgling Ganges or Kailash lakes 1 
Where art Soma, Sandal, Jeasmice bower — • 
Aud Lotua falossoma as Buddha's flower I 
The Syama’a whistle, rhe Papya'e song, 

The spring-guest Cuckoo’s cooing long, 

Dance of Doyaf, btsyoor gay 

And nectar strain of Bool-booVe lay — 

Her temples, chants of Vedie lores 
Hail bar children on far oil ehorea t 
Holiest of lands— cradle of Aryan race 
Awake ere dawn brighten thy face. 
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MODES OR RaOAS OF HiXDU. MUSIC. 

BY MR. C. OANOADHAU. 


t F late much interest is being shown towards 
the musts of this land not only hy the 
people of this country but also by Euro* 
peans and Americans. The Eogliah'krowing 
devotees of the art have at last found out the 
causes of its decay and are taking practical mea* 
euree to redeem it from the dire fata of ohUvion. 
Endeavours are being made to translate into 
English many a valuahie book on Music such as 
" Raga Vibedha,” “ Bhamt ” and ether standard 
works in Sanskrit, which were hitherto only 
"sealed hooka'* to many of the lovers of the art. 
A music journalis being started with a view to 
eerve as a medium for ioterebange of ideas and 
for bringing to light ancient works on music of 
great Talus. These are really "hopeful signs” as 
H. E. Sir George Clarko, the Governor of Bombay 
puts it. This is not all. An English admirer of 
our music is ststed to have written " that German 
and French musical acientUta are now very la* 
terested with Hindu music "and another equ.-illy 
sympathetic and impartul lover is stated to have 
expressed " that Hindu music oeedsstudyingand 
’ that there are many things in it which Westerners 
can make use of in their own music and that it is 
one of the most wonderful systems of melody 
ever produced.” These are highly complimentary 
indeed. 

The above Is only the theoretical aspect on the 
subject. Thepiactvctd wtrth .done w stilV vnvie 
gratifying. Miss Maud Mac Carthy, an accomplish- 
ed Irish musician made a special study of Indian 
music sometime past and is now making her best 
eObrts to restore it to the high ideals of its past 
by singing Indian songs and lecturicg upon tbem 
on the concert platforms in London. When ring* 
ing she wears, it is stated, a beautiful dress of an 
Indian lady in token of her high appreciation of 
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our music. One Mr. Eban, a talented musician 
of the Baroda State is stated to have left Bombay 
to represent Indian music in tbe Western Hernia* 
phere, though we have not yet heard of bis pro- 
gress since then. It is high time that many of our 
state musicians should go abroad so that our 
music may be well represented. Such a step will 
surely impress upon the minds of other nations 
the high value of our music, besides luring several 
devotees form other parts of the world. 


lAstly, W6 have to note with pride tbe extra* 
ordinary work done by Miss Satyabala Devi in 
America in the cause of our music. Her illus* 


trated lectures ou Music before crowded meet* 
iugs of tbe leading musicians of America, accom* 
pained by music on her favourite Vina, really 
prove ber groat talents. In her bold lectures, she 
wasable to convicce the Ameriesu musicians of 
tbe superiority of tbe Hindu Music to all the 
rest, by touching many an interesting point con* 
nected with it. She emphatically declared that 
our music is not a music to be got up by sight 
and that though all nur songs from the moat 
clasical styles to the commonest description of 
popular reels and jigs may be rendered into staff 
notation if suitable improvements are made over 
tbe present syatera, it will be extremely dlflicult, 
nay even impossible, to render the Indian Modes 
or Rages to notation. I quote her own words :— * 


A considerable difSculty is fouod in eettiag to musical 
Dotation tbe Rsgai aod Raginia ot lliodostan, as our 
•yatem does not supply notes or signs, sufficiently 
expreesive of the almost imperceptible tievatioDs and 
depreiaioDi of the voice in these melodies, of which the 
timing ia most difficult and the modulatioas frequent 
wnd vwj -K\Vi. it-rta EAucpea-n prolesiors ot mnsio 
bera in America tried to set to uotation Ragino Malar, 
as It played by meoo Vina, and they give up the attempt 
in despair. Why? Because you can put letters to 
notatioa.but yon can never put expressions and life to 

notatioo, 


How truthful ia her last statement and what 
beauty is bidden therein ! The practical men 
will realise it. It is a pity, however, that the 
Editor of the /ndian Mviio Journal should 
differ from her views. He maintains that : 
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Our friend has forgotten that it is sot a quea 
tion of setting a piece of music into ootation, but 
setting Kagas or Modes into notation. Ragaa 
which form the best and the moat important 
portion of the Hindu music may be compared to 
a big ocean, boundless and unlimited History 
tells us that grsat musiciaos of the past bandied 
a single Rags for days togethor before ending it 
Can Ksgaa ba calied then a piece of Music I If 
the boundless ocean can be measured by aoy 
measuring instrument with any number of 
Btehanioal aids, howerer iogemouily lOTeoted, 
then Rsgae can be rendered into etaff notation. 
One can satisfy oneself by tneasutieg a bsrrel of 
sea wster with quirts end pints. Even m a bit 
of Rags ttsy be imperfectiy conrerted into staff 
ootation for ooe’s own satufsctioo. 

Indeed our 'Western ecieotists who have lorent- 
ed a machine which can reproduce any music, 
howerar difficult it may bs, may eren lOTaot 
another macbine which can reproduce music that 
ismerily in the form of a thought pauiogintbe 
mind of a musician though he has not ectoelly 
given articulation to tbs music sound through 
bis Toics f 

I need not dwell long to impress the practical 
difficulty inherent in rendering Rsgas into stiff 
notation. It has been well expressed by the Ute 
Mr. Chinnasawroy Uoodaliar, M A , in bis valu- 
able treatise entitled “Oriental Music.” The 
world could not have even a more entburiaslie 
lover and devotee to music then be. I quote hm 


notstiDo however complete caa fuHj 
eats tboee siagcidoeat foiwshadon' 
btude uhich fill the imagivapoo o< 
ore happy moments of bis hipest 
millionth part of what be then feels 
put down meehaoieatly on peper; 
been done, the interpretatioo gisec 
. even the most intelligent end skilful 
artist ceteasanly differs from the rough outlines 
sketched out by the author, bow wildly it must direrge 

from bia original ideal need hardly bs meoCioned, 

Tbeaedillicultief are far more insumouatableiB the 
case of OrivaCal Uu>io, thee lo any other, because evary 
Uelskartbaaed Rags to wbieb tbe oelodiet belesK. 
posaetsra a dislinoure physiognomy of its own which 
deOee dspictieu and alooit every note id these charae- 
torisuo atylee IS aocDspaniad ^aneoutisr ffeunihef 
gracct and ciDbeUiabmenta an/ subtle souDd-oODpll- 
oatiooeef direres kisdr, 

Tbe aieiplest auccviiioD of ooUe in tbe gamut of 
eacb model# rendered oreamiDUl by dclioats eombina* 
tioie with iiiglirr er lower ootea appertaining le us 
particular asoendisg and descondiBg acsica H l“** 
medw 

To reduce ell this te nelatioa and thus gire a local 
babitationand a Bane to wbat may be described as 
fleatiog 10 tbe air, or rather as fleeting with tee wind 
haebeen a labour of tore to oiaoy a persereneg derotee 
of the lodigroous art , but, although tbs ettempts njne 

Diise viiating difficulties. It ia to be regretted that very 
little joebco has yet bern done tn the art itself. 

It baa also been expressed by him “ that attn 
tbe clearer and most expressive of all existing 
oymboir used ia musiat Isngosgo, carcot repro- 
duce with absolute precision the extremely lobtTe 
ideas of a musician’i brain or the deep pathetic 
emotions of his heart.” 

Let ue ol«o see what bliss MscCarthy'i views 
are on the aubject. 

&he belierea that although it IS pociibls to accurate- 
ly record some imuicel^pcrfortnancci ^for 


I bi^uaga 
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Indi&B Muaio. Tnit idcil i», ia her opinion, the eoin> 
plete aarreoder of the artiat to the beneficent ponera 
which inuit flow through him to liia bearers when 
masio of this high type is properly interpreted 

Ono more remark and I conclude this article. 
Rages which coonoCe pathos end feelings ere not 
expressed in en^ spoken language when lung or 
played, but only in the mute language of Music. 

The execution of any song ia deflnite and ia 
said to be completed if the Sahithya therein ex* 
pressed ia fully uttered in its several ciodulatioDS 
called “ Sangathi*," whereas the execution of a 
Raga is indefinite end unlimited. 

Though each Raga has to be played in strict 
conformity with the scale prescribed for it, yet 
full liberty is given to the musician for the waya 
in which it should be handled This would depend 
upon his vest knowledge in music combined with 
hU fertile imagioative powers, more technically 
called the JIanodharma. 

This Manodbarma cannot be said to bs uniform 
and hence the earns Bags, eay Sairavi, sung by 
X will certainly diOer from Bairavi euog by Y 
or Z. And again, the same Bairavi sung by X 
himself at one time will diSer if euog by him at 
another time, as his Manodhapma cannot be 
expected to be the same at all times. So Ur 
regarding the diSerence in style of execution. 
About the time-limit, no one can eay how long • 
musician will ting a Raga which flows from his 
mind as it were from a spring. This will also 
depend upon his Manodharme at the time when 
he takes up a Raga. Which then are we to fix 
os Bairavi Raga proper ? Is that the one euog 
by X, Y, or Z or that sung by X himself in tbe 
morning or evening, mid-day or midnight, or 
again tbe Bairavi Bagn auiig for five minutes, 
hours or days by X, Y, or Z though varying from 
each other, yet one is as good os the other t 
Which then is to be fixed as Bairavi Ikiga proper 
and reduced to sUfl' notation f Not practicable. 


THE TRIUMPH OF PASSIVE RESISTAHCE. 

BY 

MR. P. K, NAIDOO. 

INGE my return from India it has been my 
ilMire to lay before the public in the home- 
land how we fought and won our battle in 
the Transvaal, with the novel weapon of Passive 
Resistance. 

May I observe here that it ia to be hoped that 
this hitherto untried weapon of political warfare, 
may hereafter at all times be embraced as the 
only ultimate means of adjusting difl’erences bet- 
ween contending factions? 

This means of battling for civic rights is one 
which cannot be profitably undertaken on the 
epur of tbe moment. Passive BosUtauee calls for 
a preparation as complete and perfect as is de- 
manded from any warrior in the world of physical 
force. The chief weapons of the would-be Passive 
Besister are humility, patience, boundless coursge, 
and ao unbending determination with the accom- 
panying appreciation for the principles involved, 
and an unlimited capacity for accepting physical 
pain and suffering in the vindication of the same. 
Then indeed, “ walls do not a prison make, nor 
iron Ursa cage.” The reader will fail to appre- 
ciate the sentiments expressed in this article if 
he Is deprived of even a small insight Into tbs 
picture of tbe Passive Resister at work on the 
Uttlefield. I will therefore beg your permission 
to introduce the reader to a distant scene of the 
actual vrorfare. The mettle of the Indian nation 
was tested in South Africa and that properly in 
the Transvaal. Of this test. I can only permit 
myeelf a very brief sketch. Behold there the men 
■t work. They are wielding the pick axe, the 
spade and the hoe. The morning is a bitterly 
coldone, the men are SKintily clad, the piercing 
winds cut through the exposed parts of their 
bodies as if with sharp knives, but still the men 
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work oil t<IungiDg the heavy instrument deep 
down into (Le hard and merciless soil. Ifanda 
ere chopped, and now they crack and bleed, but 
the doctor says with inhumao indifference that 
(he spplicatioa of any fcmd of emallient te the 
parts would only worsen them, and so the men 
work on, and soon encounter a day upon which 
eves the very elements sscm to be at war with 
them, for the wind and weather are so severe and 
remoiseless that our men would appear almost 
defeated,— by tb’S stranne combination of human 
and divine ordering. Ihoir feeble frames are now 
seen to waver, the tears roll do«n unknown to 
them, the blood trickles from tbe craekaand rents 
and lo I a few succumb and faint agaiost tba 
dsassnda of the unetjusi odds 
• Truly It has bsec said o! old ths spirit indeed 
is willing but the flesh is wssk.” lbs food, >d> 
Buffloient both In quantity and quality, having b»en 
partaken, the men take up tbe task afresb, and 
now veiy mother earth seems to have combined 
with the cIsmsnCs, our men wield (heir wetpoos 
of labour with all their irightand maio,end tbe 
weapons break or bend upon tbe uoreteating tnck 
■nd soil. The C0DtiDU''d rryere frosty weather 
call fov some food sUment to mtintam tbe 
bodily (smperature. 

For this reason ghee was applied for aod woe 
refused though tbe same bed been previously 
granted. The result was that in spite of our men 
being in a delicate and emaciated conditiun, they 
declined to partake of any food or nourishment 
until the ghee bad been served out But they 
shouldered tbe pick and the spade, and went forth 
to their labour all the same. The end was, as 
to be expected, after many days of such absten- 
tion from nouriehment a large cumber of Uism 
fainted, through sheer physical exhsustioB. This 
lomarksble ezsiople of passive resistance vntlun 
passive resistance was e revelation even to our 
persecutors and edmitlicg complete defeat even 


within the prison walls, tbe authorities ordered 
tho iesue of ghee forthwith. This passive resis- 
tance within passive resistance — i.<,tbe fighting 
for ngbte within the prison walls— -reenlted in 
nttch added tyranny and persecutions. Forts- 
stsUnca upon our legitimate rights after incarce- 
ration, we were subjected to solitary confinement, 
apaeedtet, and other forms of puoisbmeot pro- 
vided under tbe prison rules, Such is a side 
glance into tbe life of the Passive Resister at 
work And now it cannot but be natun) to en- 
quire into the evolution of this highly interesting 
Spectacle of united effort. How come the Hindu, 
the Christian, the Mabomedan, and the Paisee, to 
stand *a one undivided whole, shoulder to shoul- 
der, ss they had never done before. It is out of 
place hsra to dwell upon lbs glories of so on- 
precedentsd a picture. The leunos of it aresslf- 
evtdent Itisnesdlsas to insist on th* obvious. 
Bat, even if tbe political victory which we srs 
about to consummate, bad rot been aeoured by this 
unique combination, a graater victory ha* certain- 
ly been achieved by tbia remarkable joining of 
hands sod hearts of the various seetione of our 
communitiM. It is a matter that must be patent 
to all that tor the union nf diverse men and minds, 
some cohesive and adhesive elemenU are impera- 
tively necessary. Rut a greater necessity would 
also be readily foreseen. It is clear that the wouid- 
be partners of the proposed union should, besides 
coutnbuting adhesive end cohesive forces, as a 
mattered course divest and denude themselves id 
•II elements of non-assimilable nature. Tbe point 
need cot be proved that this remarkable union 
of the once incompatible and diverse elements of 
Mabomedans, Hindus, Parsees and Christians, 
would be a matter of jmpossibilily if each indivi- 
dual partner did not eink bis prejudices and all 
that makes for self, and Bslf-righteousncsa with 
undUguiscS contempt, into tbe background, as 
being unworthy of tbe most moderate intelligence. 
There vre a good many of lu to whom tbe great 
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victory has beec, not over the Government of the 
country, but victory over ourselves. “Man, know 
thyself” is a piece of eege advice which has now 
been long before the world. It is impassible 
therefore to know others unless we know ours^ves. 
Passive Resistance has served us in this wider 
direction that it has enabled us to know ourselves. 
And knowing ourselves we knew, as a matter of 
couree, others, with the inevitable result that 
things of the same nature united, with no appa> 
rent external exertion, into one whole, eeeing 
with one eye, feeling with one heart, and acting 
with one mind. 


WAR AND PEACE. 

BY 

Mr. V. V. 8RtNIVA3AN. 

If war would foster national art, 

And war should test the manly heart, 
And war must whet hie valourous part. 
Ay 1 what care we bow good peace be 1 

If plenty be the bride of peace, 

And peace should breed unmanly ease, 
And elotb intemperance increase, 

Why, what care we what else peace be ? 

If peace promote internal strife, 

And thus wear out a nation’s life, 

And civil broils should hence grow rife, 
Ay I what care we whate’er peace be f 

If one sole aim unite us all 

As men in deed to fight or fall, ' 

And sport with sword or red*bot ball. 
Then what care we howe’er peace be f 

The arbiters presume to meet, 

At name of war they stamp tbeir feef, 
In fiery speech tho air they beat, 

Ab I all for pe.-ice that cannot be. 


THE NEW SOCIAL DEMOCRACY.* 

A REVIEW BY 

MR. C. R SRINIVASARANQACHARIAR, B. A, 


The author traces the Social Democratic Move- 
ment from Karl Marx and Proudhon, He makes 
a beautiful remark that the idea of people’s rights 
was expressed by Burke himself who wos'thought 
a monarchist and that the idea of the surplus 
value of labour as due to the labourer was ex- 
pounded by Adam Smith himself. When Burke 
said that tho American Colonics should not be 
taxed without representation; he pleaded the causa 
of the people. Adam Smith was for unearned incre- 
ment going to the credit of the labourer. 

Karl Man, the German Social Reformer was 
the first organiser of the International Conference 
of lAbourihts. He was led by Hegelian philosophy. 
Be discussed its principles with Proudhon for 
whole nighu ; he was for collectivism while ' 
Froudbeo was for federalism. The former was a 
more learoed and better organiser, the latter a 
better dictator of the nobler impulses of the 
movemoiit. 


Karl Marx’s attempt to have a Parliament of 
men was unsuccessful, as the needs and conditions 
of different nations differ. The New Socialism 
has eeeo bis other notions to be false. According 
to him, the smaller shop-keepers would be swal- 
lowed by the capitalists, end these by the state. 
But later experience has proved that shop keepers 
thrive and that Trusts, as in America, are powerful. 
The English people understand Marx not directly 
but through commentators ; so, he is not as well 
understood as he deserves. They only know that 
even his own followers differed from him at the 
second International Conference held at Brussels, 


The New Social Democracr, A studr for the 
Hwl«y. M.A.. Vice Pretidentot 
Ubum of Journalists, Loudon, p, S. Kine & Son 
PrieoB*. 
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and that collectiviitn has proved a Failure even in 
Auatralia where tbs fourth estate bae all the 
power I'a both (be Lower and Upper Housea The 
New Socialism unlilce hlarz, baa found it necessary 
to exercise ioflueaca tbmi.^h Farliaiseats. 7n 
England Keir Hardie and Robert Burna took the 
lead. Labour representativee were returned to 
Farliameot. Labourists wielded power m the two 
previous General Elections. The Utter oF them 
showed, though Macdonnel thought olherwiee, 
that the Labourists could not forio an independent 
party but only be powerful by joining the Ltbenle. 
Rarl hlarx and Keir Hardie agree in not cariog 
for the personal views oF the Sovereign ; boa the 
former places the King at tbe apex oF social irati* 
tattoos. In England, Socialism has been progress- 
ing sines QUdstone's Midlothian Campaign of 
1879 and Home BuU Bill In France, Anetole 
Frsom and Froudhoo preached sad worked fur 
the cause ut Labourers, Proudhon's proposition 
“Propertyii robbery” was not properly understood 
At the [otsrnatlonal CocFersnce It was outvoted by 
Q9l against 2. He tnetely drew tbe distinction 
between land merely owned by men and land 
cultivated by labourete. Though then abused as 
«a Ansivbist, the centeRai7 of bis birth wes 
celebrated in 1909 in all European conutries. Uis 
idea of Federalism bas come to stay. Tbe chief 
reason far tbe defect of tba old Socialism was due 
to tbe absence, at that time, of the development 
of Sociology. But Sociology has now proved that 
economy is irtertwined with psyc’nology.poliUcsend 
education, If we understand associations aright, 
they may be arranged in a grade beginning with 
simpler ones and leading to those where voluntary 
action is greater. They are : — 

1. Domestic Associations, 

2. Economic do. 

3. - Religious do. 

' 1, JnrUtic do. 

5, Political do. 

6. Rational do. 


Tbe New Socialism has wedded itself to religion 
and tbe priests of orthodox Christianity also 
preach equatity and the cause of fabnur. Out of the 
world's population one third is Christian and oat 
of tliis^ a far larger number than at present exists, 
ought to find place in the Socialist ranks. There 
era only 25,000,000 Electors amongst Labourers 
In the whole world I A poor figure indeed com- 
pared with the total world's population of 
1,544,510,000 

The author has given statistics of international 
ualue showing the position of Labourists from the 
alectiona of various countries, from their peresn- 
tagea in the parliament or tbs legialative bodies. 
Finland has a percentage of 42 under peculiar 
conditions : so, we may consider otbers. Sweden, 
Denmark, Belgium and Luxembsrg have each 
about 20 per cent; Austria, 17 per cent; Franca IS 
par cent , Germany, 1 1 per cent; Great Britain, d 
percent, priest-ridden Bpsin has got '25 per cent, 
the lowMt ID tbe scaJe. Tbe eutbor bu taken 
great pains to collect informatloD up to 1910 and 
to trace mattirs with particular care specially 
from 1900 Tbs last two chapters mult be read 
in the original itself. Acute intelligence is sihi- 
bited in tbe very laac entitled "Reviews end 
Conclustooe." While the important matter bas 
been touched on here, we should not like to stand 
between the author in hia two last chaptera and 
tbe careful, patient readers of details viewed in 
the light of principles. 

We must beacUIy Comniend the labour of tbe 
author and the keennass of bis perception, R’s 
only pray for the cultivation of a eimiitr spirit of 
research amongst Indian citizens with respect to 
Indian Economics and Labour. 
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(Xuvrent Events. 

BY RAJOUARI. 

TUG COAL BTRIRR ARO PEACE. 

the coalmioers hape resumed their 
Jn work ; and peace between tbemeelvea and 
I ^ their employers has been established. Let 
us devoutly hope that it is a lasting truce and 
that none of the economic disasters which follow* 
ed in the train of the strike foraome weeks would 
ever again befall the country. The coalminers 
haveshewn how they could stand shoulder to 
shoulder in their own interests, bow a common 
causa could unite them and how far they could be 
strong with union among their own order. Their 
grievance was a perfectly juetiSable one. It is, 
however, a great pity that that grievaoce has 
been redressed at a sacrifice which they could ill 
atTord. To go voluntarily on strike for meny a 
week and deprive themselves of their wages to 
the colossal figure of G millions sterling is no 
ordinary sacrifice, Worse etill, that in order to 
maintain themselves during the period of priva- 
tion and distress, lelf-imposed, the amount accu- 
mulated from year to year to meet a rainy day 
has been almost swept away. Over a million bad 
to be drawn upon to maintain themselvee. It is 
to be hoped both employers and employsd have 
been chastened by the experience nndsrgone dur- 
ing the period that the strike lasted. Your 
capitalist captain of industry cannot in future be 
BO blind to his own interests and so unjust to tbo 
producers of wealth as to ignore or treat with 
callous indifierence their fair and reasonable daim 
to participate in their growing prosperity. Where 
would all Urge employers of industry be without 
the working men \ It is they who produce 
wealth from which their own wages are paid, the 
other charges of production are disbursed and the 
profits made which repay the capitalists or tho 
43 


efaareboldera their interest or dividend. So long 
the men were undergoing a severe training and 
discipline, splendidly assisted by elementary 
education for the masses which the wisdom of the 
statesmen of the generatioos gone by provided at 
onoriuous cost to the State, they abided their time. 
Id days gone by they were so many machines. 
Now they area strong guild who can think and 
setfor tbemselve*, and organise for the better 
conservation of their own Interests and greater 
welfare. They are no longer mere working hands. 
They are men of thought and aelion. The general 
strike is a logical sequence of the educational and 
political evolution going on this half a century and 
more. Profit sharing already in vogue, though to 
a limited extent, must more largely be resorted to. 
Wherever this has been introduced with care and 
forethought, eo that no interests ate unduly ad- 
vanced or grosely neglected, there has been 
achieved complete success. 

Cut in respect of this general strike, this new 
conception of strike which consists in an economlo 
revolt against all employers insteed of a quarrel 
with a few aod limited in number, there has been 
said a good deal in tbe British and Continental 
press about wbat is called Sgndicalxim, 
Syndicalism, it should be remembered, had its 
genMis in France. It is held to be a revolutionary 
movement aod possesses all tbe active germs of 
violent idealism of tbe easily excitable French. 
Tbia shibboleth has for its object this only : bU 
right of labour to the whole product ! It is a mili- 
fant idea which vastly commends itself to the 
bourgeoisie of the French population. In the 
wordsofMr. Lowes Dickinson; “it is a epirit 
seekiog incarnition. In many ways and at 
many points— by co-operation, by profit-sbario? 
by the eiogle tax, by nationalisation, it seeks to 
effect an entry and find embodiment in the real 
world. Syndicalism is one such attempt and the 
moat desperate. In short it declares that 'the 
gtato is Bourgeoisie’.’* Thus it will be readily con- 
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eeired that isU tio pAHatopiical iHea. Horlorthat 
matter, ia it pbilosopby. No. It ia a revotutiona^ 
creed. Its propaganda u a crusade against the 
capitalist. It ma; b; and by develop into a force 
by reason of the discontent svbich a Governmeitk 
may BOW deep and broad. But let ua hope it will 
not. At any rate Syndiealieni among the atordy, 
unimaginative, unidealist working classea of 
England is not possible. But it behovea all eda 
cated classes of the people, capitalists ineladed, to 
carefully watch it and take means betimes that 
Che French canker goswa not into the rtUlsof 
the British working classes. That means that 
the British should not ignore the just grievances 
of the workers as wae the ease in the coal strike. 
Bet it be remembered that Syodicalism teaches 
that industries eheuU he only controlled by (bose 
who work the ioduitries It is in this teaching 
that the vital energy of Syndicalism lies. In tbe 
propocition that that teaching makes a headway 
among the workers, Will be its (oiee. To ignore 
this latent force would be worse than a folly. 
Stetesffiaosfaip lies in directing ite energy iota esfe 
tod useful ehsonels. 

Mr. Asi^uith, of course, hss produced bie 
Home Bill and despite the croakings and the 
groanings of the Opposition and despite tbe gibe*, 
the jeers, and the hollow Fhanseeism of Mr. 
Balfour, it ie bound to pass into law in tbe House 
of Commons where it baa already passed 
the first reading Presumably, there will be 
some modifications in the detaile of tbe Bill, bnt 
there can be none as to the piinciple. Tbe 
principle has been aSirmed by a large nssjon^ 
which views it with a clear gaie and an irre- 
proachable conscience. How the measure will 
fare at the bands of the Upper House remeina to 
ha eesn. No doubt Ulster will fight there; bnt 
there will be tew to bless Ulster and declare it to 
be right. Be the fate of the Third ItUb Home 
Buie Bill what it may, there can he no doubt that 
sooner or later Irtlscd will harsher wish g/ati- 


£ed. JreUod will be autonomous with tbe new 
liieh Parliament once more sitting at Dublin, 
It will be a day of rejoicing not only for the Irbh 
but for all oppressed nationalities, nationalities 
vastly obsessed by power and privilege. Tbe 
battle for the freedom of Ireland must be fought 

Lastly, a gloom has been cast over all England 
by tha terrible loss of lires in consequence of the 
diaaeter which has befallen the eteamship 
“Titaoic," a Titan of vasaeU indeed she was 
ButagreaterTiUo, larisihta but indescructihlc, 
haa IQ a trice sent bar down fifteen thousand feet 
at the bottom of the Atlantic Tbe tragedy is 
unepealuble, and thousands both in England and 
America mourn the fate that bis overtaken tbair 
nearest and dearest The cetaatrophe is indeed 
appalling to its suddenness and twiftnoaa and 
heart.raadieg in tbe bumao lacnfieas that tbe 
ocean has cUirned as Its own' How powarleasia 
mao while atranuously endaarouring to overcome 
Nature i How Nature revengaa keenly and 
teacbee rtio humeoity thit despite all progreai 
of acieoce, it >e preeumption on its part to over* 
nde ber eettled ordinances I 

Vet another year of highly prosperous finaow. 
Mr Lloyd Oeorgeis a lucky Chanoetlor of the 
Ercbequer, The official year which cloavd on 31st 
March last garea reranua of 165 million JC and 
an expendilura of 178 million, reaultiig in a 
aurplue of 6 millions. Save iba tea duty *11 heada 
of taxation gave a large increase The prosperity 
of the budget may be clearly seen in the lines on 
which the geniu* of Mr. I.loy d George Iramed tha 
budget of 1969 — tha famous budget which ««a 
tha apriog of that mighty causa of constitutional 
atrife belweao tha Commona and the Lords, 
Evidently bis is a constructire statesmaDsbip of a 
high order. Old aga penaiona and state fosurtnca 
batwaan them have alone demanded 16 miilioot 
cterliDg. But the new basis on which Mr. George 
fousded hit taxst/on ia the memorable year 1309 
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his been prolific of the expanded income now 
yielding to tlie State. Wbst is more to be rejoiced 
St is the enormous growth of the foreign trsde. 
Imports end exports have mounted high by leaps 
and bounds. Mr. Boner Law and his brave band 
of tariff leformers might well have an honest 
eearchiog of the heart. X^et their conscience 
avow whether Probative Finance could hav^ 
yielded such glorious gains to British ratnmerca 
as have been poured into the lap of Mr. Lloyd 
Oeorge by a fearles) policy of Free Trade! 
f rna costisest. 

' Thoogh the German Emperor went abroad on 
bis high diplomatic emprise, it must be acknoW' 
ledged that it has not met with the object with 
which he set out from Berlin. He has not satiefied 
Italy. ITeither has he satisfied Turkey in whose 
behalf be tpeciiHy made Lis political pilgrimage 
to the Quirinal.As e matter of fact while the dead- 
lock which the Tripoliau war has wrought i^oot 
removed, Russia has improved her relations with 
Tiirkey which has led many a politician to in- 
quire whether Germany's influence with the 
Forte hae declined. The Kaiser has sorely dis- 
appointed the Italians, end it is a serious ques- 
tion whether the Triple Alliance is a reality or a 
fiction. JTeilher has the optimism of the Aus- 
trian Press been in sny degree realised, the opti- 
mism. which was so ripe in its columns Just as 
the Kaiser set out on his Journey. The aged 
Emperor Joseph no doubt embraced his younger 
brother on the Hohenzollern throne ; but the 
German Press is quite reticent as to tba real 
Twa\t ^ tb* intewiftw . The qvwetioa is 'nhethef 
Italy can ever be an active member of the Triple 
Alliance { There are many whoebake their bead. 
The alliance, unnatural from the first, is nveo 
more unnatural to-day. Evidently Russia at 
present is posiog as a better friend of Turkey than 
Germany. If eventually Turkey makes better 
friends with her hereditary foes— times are eo 
altered— the power and influence of Gernsany 


in the East must wane. And what with the de* 
fectioo of Italy and the absotube certainty of -a 
separation from Austria as eoon as the giave 
closes on Emperor Joseph, which is not a distant 
contingency, Europe is bound to sbufUe her cards. 
Russia and France may again have a political as- 
eondaney which could nob be deemed negligible. 

However let ns wait and eee. The Kaiser’s 
visit to Vienna and Rome must be deemed jn« 
fructuous of those political results which were 
expected in high quarters. Austria has just 
escaped the Hungsrian separation. The Far]ia-> 
mentary resolution of Hungary to deprive the 
Emperor of bis prerogative of maintaining the 
necessAiy forces gave deep umbrage to him. He 
threatened to a&dicofs I The threat was enough 
to compel the Hungarian Prime Minuter tq 
rescind or withdraw the resolution. But this is 
only an armed truce wLirb will last only so long 
as the Emperor Joseph survives. But his days srs 
drawing nearer and nearer. Till then Hungary 
may possess her souHn patience. But there are 
not wanting other symptoms to inform us that 
below the surface is seething a huge valcano. 
We tremble to tbink when it may erupt and what 
ille it may briog forth to the Eastern Continental 
Powers. The holt in the bluo may overpower 
them any day. Domestic finance ulso in Austria 
and Hungary ia causing trouble which may lead to 
some fioancial catastrophe. . 

In Italy the reac'ion against the war, which is 
drsggisg on an inglorious existence, is spreading, 
specially in rural districts. The absence of So 
ewrtiMipts ot ttw y«wa«i class » candng 
great vexation. The flower of the robust peasantry 
isdrafted toa region neither congenial to their taste 
nor favourable to tbeir health. Some bye-elections 
have exactly indicated which way this wind of 
reaction is blowing. It bodes no good to Italy 
and the war party may eoon be defeated. Turkey 
ia playing an excellent waiting game. She is 
allowing Italy to exhaust her resources and the 
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p&tieace of the peaeactry. MeecTTbila Italy ia 
making aome minor repnsala and endeeTOuringto 
force the Dardanelles Ibat *g«in opens up a big 
international question, Yerily, Italy ia jaateiow 
between the devil and the deep sea, and Inckj 
would she be if she could close this inglorious 
war, so unrighteous in its very inception, with 
creditto berself and her reputstioa as one of the 
limbe of the Triple Alliance. 

As to Turkey, it la a matter of regret that she 
ia making no headway in domeatic aflaire. Mace- 
donia and Albania are ina atnte of great unreat 
which maylead tosome untowarderents later oo 

unleaa the Home Secretary adopts a better policy 
of conciliation towards theee two provincee with a 
Obrielien and Mahoroedan population. The 
pollc} of Tarktyfying these, in pursuance of the 
atroog influeeesof tbeSscret Oomoittseof Hnion 
and Progress, is torsdoomed to failure. But it 
would Bssm thatno statesman has yst rises equal to 
the oceasloo to put an end to tbs chronic internal 
disorders In MacsdocU and Albania and lift up 
domsstio Turkey herself to t higher and ceo-salu- 
taty plane where she can bteatbe freely— poUtieal> 
tyaod fiosocially. - 

Ftaeu- 

The other day the Foreign Office issued it« 
Blue book on Fsreia which is hardly informing of 
events up to date. Indeed it has been a subject 
of complaiat by tbe independent British Frees 
that Sir Edward Qrey has published all corres- 
pondence aod telegrams to a certain date, say, 
Slst September 1911 t 'What about tbestimng 
events that have trenspirsd during tbs eucceeding 
six months. The dfanc^sCcr truardtan truly 
observes that the blue book published does not 
add much to our knowledge, "Two tbingu 
matter. When are the forrign troops tob* with- 
drswn from Fereia f And, e^coodly, what is tlio 
nature of the coulrol to be exercieed by bngland 
and Buraia as tbe result of tbe test nltimatum 
which led to the retirement of Mr. Shnstet’T 


Koither question is answered and are not likely to 
be answored unless events sgain force Sir Edward 
Oruy to be fees secretive than he is. Ituwn hss 
a nasty trick, no doubt acquired by long ex- 
perience of tbs politics of Great Britain, of taking 
rimster measures of her own, be they iu India or 
Afghanistan or Persia, cfurtity tAs (luiiimn uden 
Parliatnent is no^ iicting. In the past she did 
•nany untoward things, aye, alarming enough, on 
the Indian frontiera, during that season which ia 
most favourable to her Tartarian strategy. The 
Guardum is so awefully vexed at the studied 
edition of the latut Feraian Bins book thst it 
delisera Itself of this Parthian abet. "We are 
still left in ignorance, only relieved by such 
information as wa can pick up from Kussian and 
German papers and from ambiguous but disquiet* 
ingstateaeBtaby tbsForeigo Secretsty io the 
Uouse of Oommcns. It tbe Foreign. Office, when 
It publishes a set of pspers slier tbe csss is over, 
caaoot bring them beyond tbs point at which it 
»08 just beginning, it is incompstont snd iU 
notbods are in need of reform". These obssr* 
vations lodicets the measure of the resentment 
felt by the independent Britieh Frees at the 
incoiupetency, and more than incompetfencj*, cf 
Sir Kdward Grey to be any longer at tbe bead of 
tbe Biitish Foreign Office. Meanwhile it remains 
to be seen how far order is being restored in 
Soatheni Persia and bow Russia ie redsemicg her 
pTomiea to evacuate Northern Persia of tbe troops 
that sbe Lae massed there. 

TBS iNTaiGoino naut usi. 

The Dalai Lama is still in the vicinity of 
Darjeeling where be is bolding bis own court and 
playing the high game of politics with his favour- 
ite Laaias eod some Europeass who iromist to 
support him when be is again installed at 
Lbaeai. Eaaggarated accounts, of a moat mia- 
leading cbarecler, with the sinister design cf 
epmdiog alarm at headquarters, reem to be conti- 
nuslly flashed here specially of the supposed 
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bloodj coufliets between the Chinese troops and 
the ioimica] Lamas, We entirely disbelieve these 
reports which have something very maligitant 
behind them. And this illstarred Lama seems 
destined to play all sorts of pranks and intrigues 
meanwhile with those who feed him on false 
hopes. It is much to be wished that Lord Hardinge 
win try to keep this mischievous bird in hie 
gilded cage somewhere in the vicinity of Delhi or 
Simla. This born intriguer must be for ever pre- 
vented from reigning or ruling at Lhissa, 
cnm. 

Kot much is heard of Republican China or her 
first President, There is a lull in Chinese politics. 
Now and again we hear reports of disorder and 
looting in Nanking and the Southern provinces 
hut nothing beyond. Whether this is the pro- 
verbial lull which precedes a storm it is not possi- 
ble to aay. Are they all busy constitution- 
isongetisg 1 If so, we ehould toco hear of the 
formation of tbe eonatituent Assembly and the 
BieeUng of the first Republican Parliament in 
immemorial and conservative China. Only tbe 
Japanese and the Russians eeem to be pulUog tbe 
strings In some quarters and making the other 
Great ^bwm acquainted with their rights, privi- 
leges and spheres of influence under eo-called 
treaties and conventions. Both are intereeted 
Powers and both should be greatly distrusted as 
far as their outward friendly relations with 
China are concerned. All, however, wish that the 
sooner is the Republic settled down and recognis- 
ed by tbe Powers tbe better. China has a magni- 
ficent economic future before her. Given a stable 
government and ample borrowings, China is hound 
to construct the railways which she still wants 
and immensely advance all industries, speciaHy 
cotton. The currency, too, demands etabnitj. 
Silver alone will be her salvation so far. In all 
probability our dortrinatre currency doctors at 
Calcutta may be given a wrinkle or two when the 
silver currency is tbs law of tbe land among tbe 
Celestials. 
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[Short Notices only appear in this Section,] 

Photographing the Invisible, By Jamtt 

Coates, bondon, (Z. N. Foster £ Co.) 

All students of spiritualism will welcome with 
great interest this work of Dr. Coates, wherein 
theevidence for psychic photography and psychic 
paintings and writings is set out in very simple, 
sober, and clear language. It is a fair and auc- 
cesafut attempt to present facts unencumbered 
with theories which are usually repulsive to read- 
ers prejudiced against Psychic phenomena gene- 
rally. Even the most seeptiemind cannot but feel, 
after a perusal of this book, that the mass of 
carefully collected testimony vouched for by res- 
pectable people strongly points to the existence 
of intelligences beyond our normal ken, which 
myeteriously endeevour to protrude themselves 
into human life, and upset accepted notions of 
ecienco and psychology. It is evident (bat the 
Ume ia past when sll such phenomena may be 
brushed aside as fraudulent. The aimple, 
credulous man may continue to be imposed 
upon by frauds in spiritualism as in other mat- 
ters, but tbe rigorous investigator owes a duty 
to the public to state facts, sifted of course to 
tbe best of bis ability, and it must be left to the 
future of science to God the reason why. A very 
interesting portion of tbe work is tbe chapter on 
Psychic portraits by invisible Artists, through 
tbe Bangs Sisten of Ohicago, and tbe testimony of 
two well-known Hindu gentlemen will be of in- 
terest to reader* here : Mr. G. Subba Rao of the 
West Coast Spectator, obtained a portrait of his 
deceased wife, precipitated by some ‘ supernatural 
agency’ (to quote his words,) on a canvas selected 
by him. The late Babu Shisbir Numar Gbose, 
the well known Editor of the Amrt'ta Uacar Patrila 
ofCalculU obtained through a Chicago lady a 
painted portrait of a deceased son of his, also 
through tbe agency of the Bangs Sisters. 
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TUB Civioand National Ideals, ij Sul^ 
yi„i,U. P.bi;.l..a by tl.. Sd E.n..ta.l.na 
MNsion, MylapoM, Madras. (Price Re 1 
Postage extra.) ^ 

Oar readera may be already aware ol the fact 
that Slew NLedita, »»• •' e'«‘ 

aUciple. el the S.ami Vi..h....da, a.d l«. -eU- 
heown aulher ot "The Web ot Indian Inle. 

1. omdie lalm •! Hi.dal.m- and “ The Ua^r a. 

I„w him- ate, hwi l.lt all her wrlUng. ter the 
lerlherenc. ol thecae., ol the eSectinn el Indian 
women. Man, ol her wiltinp. .hU remain en- 
pehliehcd and ar. no. ..ailabl. lor the pnb » 
The ndbodb.n OlEc. In OdretU ha. laid tha 

educated comoiuni.y under a d..p debt. I era... 

„da by IN noble -.b .1 pobliahie* ih.~ rolemm. 
nib. Oirio.bd Satioo.l Ide.la" « tba«r«oI 
. lb. ..ri.., .OO...U ol U« paj... and ^ b.a» 
neatly !« npby tb. Inlc.ho.. Pnatme 
Wot^a, OsUutt*. 

Tb. book la int.r«t..8 aod in.tru.Ur. a.d 
m.ny i.trlo.i. ...Im I co.ins a. « Jnj* 
f^a. EoglLk lady, 1. ha. a .l«i.l J* 
i„ n.n.i.b.k.bl. term, that .ym-OiT. 
WI.W I,.l..g, and an ...ne...«. to 

..S,.,h.odb.lpon...S.ln..ru,.nw£b..ob. 

,„.|jn ...tomb maonrc. and i......l..nb 

Sl...r Siradita ba. b, h.r cbaraclerietm ..«■ 
lir. ...bod ol p.m.p..on been .«• b. diecm. 
Urn. .1.1.1. aod n..io..l 

Ltitutlona. which ..an, ol tb. 

cHtic. bar. Lllrd » no... To b.r, lodm. I~. 

A hral.h, mn. ol in.pri.8 epb^^ 
• ■”"‘*"h.'ri.';‘.n.‘ .!:;‘M.h.hb.r.'u. 

♦picN tb« 

to h*r tho pi.MisW'W of e 
Uonal ideal, d • «“• ‘n*' 


. Wivt, rarandali. .nd »lo"* 

rth-^ourUtopl-. bstHiog gUU, p»M„wriI. 


.nd gBtherirg pUc^a »rs wuU witnesses which 
bnr testimony to the commansl life end 
douanees of the people. Some of our habiU »re^ 
iwideoces of n T»st eWic culture .nd hospitality. 
The whole Indian iJei of enjoyment is communa 
and our marriage processions ere cited as epecia 
losUhcee m point. Eren the much maligned but 
eery often ill-underatood caste system is, in her 
eyes, capable of pwving rather favourable than 
otherwise to the aolidatity of public life. Social 
uniformity la not absolutely necessary for the 
attoinment of communal unity. On the other 
band the system provides an excellent frame work 
for labour organisations and other forms ot socii^ 
nolitmal activity. Indian art, sculpture, and 
liaiotiDg are also in her opinion potent factors to 
shaping Indian nationality. ^ , 

Space forbids us to dwell at greater length on 
the many convincing argumente advanced by t e 
author to support a pceeible realisation of 1" ’*® 
Natwnality But »o cannot help quoting.* • 
following exlrset wbicb bears out fully 
cludona — “ Any country which it gaogtap * 
distinct, has the power to heeomo tbs era e o^ 
a netiooaiity National unity u drpendf^* 

OT place Tbe rink of a nation in buman ly « 
datermined by the complexity and r"**"^’* 

Its coropooeot parts What any one 0. i 
ment* has achieved in the past, tbe Pa lO ‘ , 
eip»ct to atuin. as a whole, io the u o 
Oomplexityof elemenU. when duly eubord.tat^^ 

tothenalionaliiing influence of place, »• a^*®“ • 

of etrvogtb. and nol^weakness to a nation , 

The book ie full of valuable euggeetmu® to 
oheerratiODS tor our improvement wl"«h e*"® 
the cloeent attention ot all thinking m*", *“ **, 
have great pleasure in commending it *” 

It Is moderately priced, eo that it may be avail ^ 
able to all clieeea of people. 
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: The Indian Nation Builders, Voi. IM ; — 
Messrs. Oiineab & Co., Fablishers, Madras, heve 
brought out the III volume of their “Indian 
Kation Builders” series, the first two volumes of 
which are already before the public, la the pre* 
sent volume we have excellent sketches, with 
portraits of twelve distinguished Indiana, vts ; Sir 
Qurudas Banerjee, Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, Rrndit 
Ajodianath, K. T. Telang, H. H. The late Nisun 
of Hyderabad, M. K. Ohandi, Babu Arabinda 
Ohose, Babu Aswan! Kumar Dutt, Dr. A. K. 
Ooomaraswamy, Rabindranath Tagore, Sir K. 
Seshadri Aiynr and Bankim Chandra Cbatterjee. 
Of even greater value than the life sketches are 
tbs utterances of these distinguished men repro* 
duced in this volume. The volume is full cloth 
bound and is priced Bs. l-8'O 

Ajmer: Historical and descriptive. Bn 
liar Biltxa Sarda, B. A., F. B. S, L. (.^eoltisA 
iliitien /lufuslries Company, Ltd., Ajmer ) 

Both in tbe history of ths Mogbals and in tbe 
history ef'ths Hindus Ajmer has bsen a esiebrated 
city. As the lut capital of the Hindu Empire, it 
is full of places of historical interest. Mr. S.arda 
has had acce&s to alt materials for liis work. His 
father was Librarian of the Ajmer Oovernment 
College for nearly a quarter of a century, and tbe 
autbor has been able to make use of the requisite 
materials at his disposal furnished by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and tbe Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Tbe book displays 
great original research. Several vernacular itis- 
criptiona and plates have been used ih tbe compila* 
tion of this work. There are some twenty-ei^bt 
full page illustrations and maps elucidating the 
respective periods of Ajmer history. Tbe book is 
dedicated to the Bon. Sir Elliot Graham Ch>lviD, 
K. 0. S. I., C. S. I., I. 0. S , Agent to the Gover* 
nor-General for Rajputana and Chief Commission- 
er, Ajmer-Merwart, whose portrait forma tbefront- 
ispiece of the volume before us. 


Health for Young and Old. • By A. T. 

SehefUld Heed 

On the title- page the author describes this book 
as an “ unconventional manual” and emphasises 
this fact once more in the preface, on the ground 
of being devoid of ordinary statistics and diet 
tables which one usually expects to find in band- 
books on Hygiene. But considering ■ tbe class of 
lay readers likely to make use of this book, the 
omission doss not strike us as one on which tbe 
authoroeed pride himself. Text-books on Public 
Health appealing to professional people and stu- 
dents ought to contain tables of dietaries and vital 
sUtUtics. This criticism in no way detracts from 
the excellence of the book under leview. Dr. 
Schofield treats in detail of the principles that 
Ubdeilie all questions of health. The whole secret 
of preserving health is summed up in tbe seying 
that “ life should be lived unconsciously ”, The 
mometit that one becomes conscious of the action 
of lnte*mal organs t. p., waist, stomach, lungs, 
brain etc , one may eafsiy presume that somathiBg 
has gone wrong. Bo far as India is concerned we 
cannot agree with tbe author’s dictum that “ tbe 
hot hath with soap should not be used every day.” 
Even in England the daily hpt bath need not be 
condemned. In all other respects, such as, what 
to eat. what to do, what tn wear, etc., we are at 
one with Dr, Schofield. We would particularly 
commend tbe chapter on “What to Breathe.” 
This is full of sound advice which all would do 
well to follow. On the whole the book may be 
accepted as a safe guide to personal Hygiene. 

An essay on W. E. Gladstone. By Mr. 

Bamawja Summi, B,A„ B. L. (Ananda PrtM, 

Madrai.) 

This is the substance of an address delivered by 
the author at a public meeting held under the 
auspices of the Ganjam Graduates' Association at 
the Kallikota Diamond Jubilee Town Hall, 
Berhampore, 
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Oethl; Thelmperial City. SySfr.J.JleHUm 

Denning : printtd at the Timei Prat, Bamhay 
and piibluhei by the aut?u>r. 

The Kutb Minar. By Ifr. liuttamji yaiarvanji 
J/un^i, Samhay. draitfile at G, A. Xatet^n <t 
Co. Price Be. l-S-0. 

Both Kte TftIuBibla guide boohg to toanH% in 
Northern India, The autbora have dieplayed 
conalderable ponera o{ reaeareh ard no paiQ bu 
been gpared in tnabtog the archieologicet aspect of 
the city really iatereatiog to layosan Amply 
iilostrated, they supply a fund ol information 
relating to the canditiont of Delhi, past ani pro* 
sent which rauat he inealuahle to atrangera Delhi 
ia essentially an oriental city and the atmoepbero 
la pr« eminently bluasaltaan. The boobs therefore 
(iirow taaeh light oa the cirilitttioo of tb» 
Moghul times The ruins of such a place wUl 
form an excellent itudy to students of eociet 
aoienee and arehsologlcaleptitudss. 

Thb Sterling Debt of India. By ifr. Ilf R 
rShnifaram Aiyar b i ,S n , laia Printiitg IPortt 
ifedra*. 

In this pamphlet the euthor has discussed at 
gome length the financial) political and economic 
objections against all sterling losne and in parti- 
cular against (ha Special Gold Loso, TheQovem* 
ment of India after full consideration has indeed 
abend inat ihe proposal, ae originally announced, 
of raieing a Speciil Gold Loan But during tbe 
Budget debate in the Imperial Council tbo Hon. 
Mr. Qokhals morel a teeoiution that the Ooveru- 
ment of India should adopt the ongioal cebemfl 
of laieing a gold loan for the financiog of tbo 
new capital. There are again some others 
who seem to support the Hon'bls Member’s mo- 
tion and the present pamphlet ie a rafutation of 
(heir theory. Tbe author says that the growth of 
tbe Sterling D«bt !a freugbt with grare daoRers 
and “ that under the present economic end social 
conditions, the employment of Indian rapital for 
State loane raised lor uoprodacliTa purpoees, 
causes e profitless direreioo end drtiss tbe iifo- 
hlood, wbicb Cannot but produce industrial end 
commercial anmmia fatal to the welt-being of tbo 
Slate." 


Shakespeare. By Prof. C. ft, llerford. The 
Peoplet Booh. (T. C. & E. 0. Jack, fid. Ket.) 
We hare great pleasure in welcoming this caw 
teriee of cheap original boobs. The readiog 
pnhito ought Co congratulate itself oa tbii pri- 
vilege of being entbled to get a paluable <tudy of 
Sbakoepcars by Professor Berford for tbe ridi- 
culously email gum of fid. And we are euro the 
volume will command extensive popularity emoog 
the classes for whom it is intendad. The Fro- 
feeaor does not commit Che oistske of dwelling 
elaborately on the details of Sbabespeore’s bio- 
graphy— that would have been nndeeirable in a 
volume of ouly a hundred pages. Nor dose ha 
waela much time over the minute poiote of 
Shakespearean echolsrship and research. lu the 
troittceot of tbs iDdir;di>t] pIsyA w’lvafo 
been tba eloeidationVof cerdiesi situation and 
chtT«rte,rr, and be bee realised it with great 
eucceas. 

Fhrasbb find Namea, Their origins and 

meanings By Trench ff.Johnton, Zendon: 

J. ITmier Zauris, Ctiffvrdfe Inn. 

Origrnand Meanings of Popular phrases 
and names. By Baeil ffaryrave Bonpen i d, 
irtmer tauHe Clifardl* Inn, j 
These two volumes contain a eoacise epitome 
of Iba origin and meaning of words an^ pbrasti 
wbieb are io everyday liao but wbicb are often 
not appreciated at tbeir full lignificance. They 
are not intended to be exhaustive philological 
treatUrs but they throw light on many words 
recalling their derivations and thus give useful 
iDforisalioo io a ' pleasant and chatty form,’ A 
great many Amaricanisma have been included end 
so can has been spared in mebiog them up to- 
dete Such books would, of couras, be luperseded 
la the long run but tbe authors have made tbeo 
quite an entertainiog volume of forgotten lore. 
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THE HIE HR- W. T. SIE«0. 

BY JIB. B. NATES.VN. 



'll T ia now clear beyond doubt that Mr. W. T 
n Stead ia not among the few fortunate anr- 
r vivora of the riinnic diaaater. We mnsl 
therefore conclude that he haa perished in the 
general eataclyam that overtook the itt-lated 
vessel. The craze for 'highspeed' has mulled 
in thia catastrophe. From the wreck of the 
Delhi in December last to the date of the Tttanw 
disaster, there have been a series of successive vic- 
tims to the sea-monsters. Indeed no single war 
in recent times haa been more destructive of life 
and property than these unhappy incid«nte in 
aid ocean. It has been said that peace hath ber 
victories no less glorious than war ; rve have to 
reverse that dictum and say rather, that peace 
hath ber havocs no leas perilous than war. 

In the death of Mr. Stead, the world has lost 
one of the foremost men of our time He was 
in many respects a very remarkable mao and has 
stamped his name in the memory of his fellow- 
men as the Prince of JournaliaU. The facte of 
hia life are easily told. He was born on the 5th 
of July 1849, at Embleton in Kortbumberland. 
The son of a congregational uiniaCer the Rev. 
Me- W, Stead, he was brought up in the 
devoutly religious atmosphere of hia father's home 
while yet be was studying at Silcoates School, 
Wakefield. He waa a poor lad. Early in his 
14tb year he left school and entered as an office 
boy in a mercantile bouse et New Castle which waa 
also the Russian Vice-conaulate. But be threw 
himself with ardour into the social and religious 
work of his father’s church, took great interest 
in the hlutual Improvement Society at Howdon 
and finally became an assiduous contributor to 
the “Northern Echo” at Darlington of which he 
became Editor in hia twenty third year. From 
42a 


this time to the very end of his life he continued 
to work unceasingly and cootriooted in no small 
measure to the “ progress of the world.” ’ 

By charoetar and attainments I>[r. Stead was one 
of those who would make their mark in any age or 
country. But it is impossible to think of him as 
anything else than a brilliant journalist. No 
man had a higher notion of bis calling. For 
forty years continuously, through good report and 
through evil report, hufVetted by a thousand 
vicissitudes of fortune, he went on working in the 
truespirit of Browning’s Grammarian. Matthew 
Arnold used to say of Stead that he invented the 
New Journalism. The notes of the New Journa- 
lism are at\ unerring instinct for the detection of 
the teste of the people, snd the capacity for en- 
tertaining the Bversge class of readers. It is not 
indeed the business of the journalist to feed the 
intellectuals. That is assuredly the sphere of the 
philoeopber and the sage. But for guiding the 
public opinion of the average mass of mankind and 
directing their energy to channels of righteous 
endeavours, Mr Stead was peculiarly qualified. 
He did his work with triumphant success. Hia 
style had no pretensions to the highi-r or finer 
literary qualities. But he owned a style at once 
clear, simple and effective. And though he had no 
ear for the delicate shades and subtle harmonies of 
language yet he was abundantly gifted with the 
qualitvee that ate of undoubted value to a 
public man — sincerity and courage. He was 
always conscious of a sacred in life which 

he endeavoured to fulfil in the'spirit of a medie- 
val evangelist. 

Ilia contributions to the "NoTthern Echo” goon 
brought him into considerable prominence. His 
discourses on the Eastern Question arrested the 
notice of Mr. DUdstone who wrote to him in 
these admiring words “ I have rend them with 
much admiration of the public spirit as well ns 
the ability with which they are written. I wish 
that our whole Press was distinguished equally 
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for its justice, heartiness and'abilit;." Soon alter 
in September 18S0, Sir, John Slcrley, tben editor 
of tbe “Pall Mall Oszette" took him to London as 
Assistant Editor of that Liberal Organ. In 18S3, 
he succeeded fais chief in tbe editorial chair and 
controlled the policy of that paper UH 1889. 
Meanwhile bis star had risen and the leading men 
ofLoodon became hisassocjotes. He was then 
able to interview many responsible statesmen end 
the introduction of tbe practice of interviewing in 
English journalism may thus be ciedited to him. 
Indeed as an interviewer Mr Stead had tew equals 
and he made it an effective weapon of no common 
service to the State Though it is regretted that 
his interview with Fisher of Auatraliao fame 
created a sensation by making the Premier pro- 
nounce unimperial sentiments, it is equelly to be 
remembered that when the Oovernmeat was hesi- 
tating, it was Mr. Stead that inspired tbe Cabinet 
to choose Gordon of Soudan (or that eipedtUon 
by tbe report of bis interview with that Oenerat 
at Southampton. 

Some of bis pamphlets bad created quite a een- 
eation ia tbe world ef affaire. Very often be 
had been iostrumental in changing the policy of 
the Government on questione of momentous im> 
port. “Tbe truth about the Navy aoditaCoel- 
ing Stations” which appeared in 1884, decidedly 
inSuenced tbe policy of the adrairilty. Bnt tbe 
revelationa of tbe “ Maiden Tribute to Modem 
Babylon" brought him imprisonment for some 
months though he lived to eee hie altmistic 
motives vindicated Again in 1886, when tbe 
Ineh question was in tbe fore-froot, he pub- 
lished the resulta of his investlgstione in a 
pamphlet, “ No Reduction, No Rent : A Plea 
for the Plan of Campaign" Nor were bis 
efforts limited to bis own country. Always • 
friend of Russia, hevUited that country in 1888 
and published “ The Truth about Russta,’' The 
next year he brought out “ The Pope end tbe 
New Era" in which was published his experieocea 


in Rome, In December 1689, be left bis connec* 
tiobs with the Pall ifall and started tbe PsvievJ 
of Pentvt which be was editing with so much 
credit and success till tbe close of bis earthly 
career. With the starting of the famous Perteio 
be began to take a wider outlook of affairs. All 
things and all people interested him equally and 
he made it a cosmopolitan organ in tbe interest 
of humanity at l.arge. Ills soul knew no bounds, 
DO limitations Tbe fivu-fold ideal of the Peview 
of Renemt will explain tbs mission of the pro- 
phet 


1 lotematiaaal brotherhood on the basis of justice 

and eational (reedom, naBifeating itself in aoirer- 
aal entnti eordltile, Anglo Amsrieae re-uoion, 
intar-cotomal letimacy end helpful syspathjwith 
eub;ect races , aod iBleroatioDal arbitratien. 

2 The re-ueion of all Rebsioes 00 the twofeld basis 

of Uie UniBb of all who Lore le tbe Service of sll 
who Suffer, and tho veieotiBc iDTsstigstiee ef 
tbe law of God at revealed in the matenal tod 
spinluti world. 

3. Tbe reeogeilieD of tbe Rumsaity sod citiunsUp 
of Woman embodied ia Ih* sayiag, wbatseever 
ye would that wosao ibould do unto you, do ye 
oven so uoto ber. 

i Tho improvinent ef tbe eendition of the peopta 
haviog ae our goidieg ptinciple “Put youraeU 
ID tbeir plaee aad t’liDii bow you wenld like 


S The qiucktning ead laspiraCien of life, by the yro> 
DiotiOBOf reading, pliyeioat traiDieg, epen air 
games, sod the study aad practice ef ouiio and 
tbe drama. 

Alwsya tbe champion of oppressed nationalities 
ho advocated in turn the reuse of South Africa, 
Turkey end India, He opposed tbe Boer War 
vehemently but he was an ardent admirer of 
Cecil Rhodes over whom be bad considerable in- 
6u«nce especially with reference to his will. He 
haiteii with delight the nawconstiCuCiun of the 
young Turks aod eupporteit the caose of the cres- 
cent with great warmth. India was particularly 
dear to him He would have come to India a 
couple «( years ago to attend the Congress and 
etudy tlio eituation on tbe spot but cirtumetsoces 
over which be could have no control stooil io bis 
way and postponed hia journey. He died with- 
out seeing our ehorea. Rut ho watched the pro- 
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gresa of events in India with all his glowiog en- 
thusissm for righteous causes and declared his 
sympathy for the progressive movement in India 
in unmistakable terms. He realized that India 
was in a stage of transition and hailed the Indian 
Council Reforms with deserved complimenta to hia 
old chief. He was azealous aupiwrter of the National 
Congress and watched with care and solicitude the 
evolution of an Oriental Parliament. At a t>ma 
when the loyalty of tha Indian people was sus- 
pected and the Indian Pre* was vigilently sup- 
pressed, he boldly espoused the cause of free speech, 
deuounced the irresponsible imputations of some 
conservative organa and courageously vindicated 
the just claims and the fidelity of the Indian 
public ; verily he was a friend of India. 

Indeed, bis love for India was only a part of Ins 
general love for all things oriental. Some years 
ago, in his excellent book on *' The Amer:- 
caiiizatienof theAVorld’-he observed that the 
mtlese energy of the West is misdirected and a 
little orientalisation will be a good antidote. “We 
are always catching trains,” he laid, "and there 
is no time to think of our eouU.” The sordid 
matorialism of the Occident was rather uopleaeant 
to him and he would have a little of the oriental 
mysticism. Writing on Asia as a conqueror he 


observed 

-To-aar. every European, it bo thinks or . peakeofC^ 
at all. thinks and speaks of Uim in *Mobc.- 

f rat eTllaWed by Asiatics. Moies. Jesus. PsuIjMob^ 
met. Zoroaster, Buddha, Confucious-Uiese As^ce to 

this day teach Europe, her piiilosophers wd ^ 
churcbofen. what U the truth of V>® 

thS poruhwOh the using. Asia produces 

iWttcs aod »®*”- She creates religious .yiten,s,l>i.iias 

Kuo;ophie,. and leaving the base 

tho CindrelU of the West. i" S! 

world of thought and flnds her congenial sphere In the 
universe of the infinite. 


Of late years Itr. Stead devoted himself largely 

to spirit communication with the other world 

through “ .lulia’s Bureau.” It would not be fair 
to speak slightingly of his interview with^ Mr. 


Gladstone on the Budget of 1909, especially as 
the occult sciences are getting currency in the 
world of positive thought. The sciences are yet 
in their primitive stage and time alone will show 
how far his interviews with the departed are cre- 
dible. Long ago he was editing an occult paper, 
The Borderland between 1893 and 1897 todiscuss 
Bubjeets of a spiritual concern. His “ Books for 
Bairns " and the selections from Masterpieces are 
read by children in countless numbers. He was 
also nn advocate of Women’s suffrage. Indeed his 
sympathy was wide enough for all causes and he 
lived a laborious life full of benevolent purposes 
and righteons endeavours. Indeed be worked like 
One nhe never turned bis back but marched breast 
forward, 

Never doubted clouds wonid break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong 
would triumph, 

It is impossible to estimate in any measure the 
life work of a man of such noble gifts and mani- 
fold sympathies in so short a space as we can now 
command. Forty years of strenuous life are now 
dreed. Tbe future biographer will have ample 
materials for his work. Contemporary records 
are enormous. His own works are as varied as 
they are voluminous. To-day, they are a profuse 
moDument of rain. They served a great purpose 
some time ago. But now they are of lictle inte- 
rest. They have done their work, They repose 
in silence and oblivion and will seldom be disturb- 
ed by any in their tomb. Mr. Stead himself did 
not care for fame of any kind. Like Jeffrey he 
derived all tha inward glow and satisfaction of 
consciously affecting tbe destinies of mankind. 
That vvaa happiness enough for him. But now, 
the world mourns for him in silence and in sorrow. 
He was tho pivot of the Peace Conference and 
worked hard to form an International Arbitration 
Committee of the Great Powers. Tbe success of tbe 
Hague Oonforence in 1899 and after is mainly due 
to bis exertions. Above all his achievements, Mr. 
Stead was a great and good man. It will be long 
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before Riiother '•ould take his-pUce in tlie world 
HU was areraarkable personality and haearned 
a deserved popularity which he used for thegene- 
ral good of humanity Sometime ago Tkt Slraitd 
represented him as Oliver Cromwell. It l* emi- 
nently fitting for a great patriot, and a wan of 
action like the late Mr W T Stead BoV he waa 
gomethiog more. Living as he did in the light of 
the twentieth century, he had a wider outlook of 
things, wae more cosmopolitan in his sympathies 
and there was also a mixture of the puritan, the 
prophet and the evangelist lohiBcomposiuon He 
worked as if be fell every instant— “Work while 
it is called ta-daj: for the Bight cometh when no 
man can work " Even CtrlyU so untompromiaing 
an opponent of all things political and journahetic 
could gay ol him, “Tell that good man Stead to get 
OB with his work " Such was the nature of the 
great moB bow no more on this side of eternity end 
though a watery grave has now closed around 
hlai, the memory of bis eocial service will alwaye 
be remembered with gratitude and affection by a 
lympathetie and desoeroicg posterity. 

Be has ]Cioed the choir Inawibla 
and has left us but his example to follow and 
hie memory to cherish 


INDIAN MILITARY EXPENDITURE - An 

EihsutlivB aud ComprebeQaivatieatinestaf theqwetion 
Kali o! facts and flgutea by Ur, Umthaw Ediilyi Wacha. 
Crown Svo 6i pagea, Aa. 4, 

RECENT INDIAN FINANCE-By Mr. Dmaba 
Edalji W acha. A valaablo coltoctioo of paper* relating 
to Indian Finance dealing with auelv aabjecta aa. Tha 
Caaafor Indian Reform ; Tbe Urowthnf Eapenditnr* , 
Enhanced Taiation ; KeTonue and Esprndilore , Reaeooe 
tor tbe UeReit. etc. Price At 4. ^ 

INDUN RAILWAY FINANCE -By Dmabaw 
Eduji Wacha. Knee At 4. 

DINSHAW EDOLJI WACHA .-An aeceunteflue 
life and career, hn eemces to the Congreea moaeiiieet 
and oopions catracta from hia ipeeebee and wntwga 
relating among other aubjecta to all tbe important qoes- 
imna of Indian cconoimes and finance Price Aa 4 . 
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Oiary oI Ihe Month, March— April 1912- 

March 26. In the House of Commons, Mr. 
Montagu stateil that it was intended to appoint 
a separate Sanitary Commissioner to the Govero- 
meut of India. 

March 27. The Beichsrath has rejected a Reso- 
lution calling upon Oovernment to introduces 
Minei's Minimum Wage Bill. 

March 28. At to day's Meeting of the Bengal 
Legislative Council, tbeOrissa Tenancy Bill and tbe 
Mining Settlement Bill were passed This being 
the last sitting of the Council, several Non Official 
Mambers delivered valedictory speeches 

March 29. A Meeting of tbe representatives 
of the Hindu and Mahomedan communiUes 
wasbeld at tbe Town Hall, Calcutta, tbisaftereoeD, 
to coseider the present situetion in Persia and to 
make a joint appeal to Great Britaio asking her 
interference in tbe matter of tbe preeervation of 
the integrity of Persia 

March 39 The Annual Meetiog of tbe Anglo- 
Indian Association of tbe United Provinces wns 
held to-day at Allahabad, Sir George Knox 
preeidisg 

Sir Grorge JTnox was re elected Honorary 
Preeident 

March 31. Chinese papers at Pekin criticise 
the Cabinet severely, on the ground that several of 
the Ministers are inexperienced politicelly, and 
unable to laspiie confidenca in the people 

April 1 Their Excellencies Lori and Lady 
Carmichael wera accorded a very narm welcome 
on their arrival in Calcutta this evening. 

A Catmlta Ga:ette Exlraordhiary issued to- 
night contains tbe Proclamation that Lord Csrmi- 
chaelhasassumed charge of office of Governor, and 
EOtifications that the hlembers of the Executive 
Council (Sir William Duke, Mr. P. C. Lyon and 
Maulvl Shams ul lluda) have taken upon them- 
celvee the execution of their office. 
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A farther notiScatioD directs that the I^stricts 
of Dicajpur, Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling are formed 
into a new District Judgeship and Sessions Divi* 
eion, with Headquarters at Dinajpur. 

A Gnat notiGcation conGrms in their office all 
officers serving in Bengal, 

April 2. In the House of Oommons to-day, 
Mr. Lloyd George iotrodaced the Budget. 

The King has sent to Mr. John Burns a thou- 
sand guineas for the relief of suGerers by the 
strike. Queen Mary and Queen Alexandra have 
each given XI, 000. Mr. Bures has undertaken 
the distribution. 

April 3. A Bill has been introduced in the 
Swedish Parliament conferriog upon women the 
Farliameotary franchise. Women will have the 
right to stand for election on similar conditioos to 
neo. Wives whose husbaods have net paid taxes 
for three years will not have the right to vote. 

At question tims in ths Houss of Commons, 
Mr. Montagu said that he had instructed the 
Sanitary Commissioner to further examine the 
question of the lymph eupply in the Central Pro- 
vinces from a single central depot. Ho added 
that Lord Crewe was not prepared to abolish com- 
pulsory vaccination there. 

April 4. Replying, in the House of CommoDs, to 
Colonel Yate regarding the robberies in Persin, Sir 
Edward Grey was unable to say whether the pey- 
ment of British and Indian commercial ctaims 
would bo one of the objects of the next Loan. 
Its Grst objection must be the restoration of 
order. 

April 5. The Sixth Session of theU. P. Provin- 
cial Conference opened to day in Cawnpore, a num- 
ber of delegates from various towns being present 
besides a large number of visitors. The Hon'ble 
Mr. Sachidananda Sinha, Member of the Imperial 
Legislative Council, presided and delivered a leng- 
thy address, in which many important topics of 
the day were discussed. 


April fi. The Bengal Provincial Conference' 
met to-day at Chittagong. The delegates and 
visitors numbered about three thousand. 

Mr. Rasul was then elected President. 

April 7. The proceedings at the Miners’ Con- 
ference were fairly harmonious though the majority 
coutended strongly that the men had been let 
down. The leaders were conGdent that the men 
would obey instructions to resume work. 

April 8. The Bengal Social Conference met this 
morning, Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee presided. 

The Conference adopted a Resolution urging the 
raising of themairisgeable age for girls to sixteen, 
remarriage of widows and the elevation of the 
depressed classes, 

April 9. An experimentis about to be made by 
the United ProvinCM Government with a visw to 
deciding to what extent the establishment of 
VilUge Panebayats, as recommended by the 
Decentralisation Commission, is desirable. It 
is proposed tbst Villsge Committees should bo 
entrusted with small sums of money, granted by 
Dietrict Boards, and told to utlHse them as they 
think best for the purposes of village sanitation. 
Certain selected Districts Boards win be asked 
whether they are prepared to try the experiment, 
and the actual results of the action taken will 
bo observed before any further advance is made. 

April 10. King George, in a letter to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, with reference to the 
Primate’s circular of the 20th February, inviting 
the co-operation of certain organisations in Eng- 
land in securing for the Indian Dioceses Chaplains 
of a high type, says : — 

“ During my visits to India I had an opportuni- 
ty of appreciafing the excellent work of the 
Miniatere of the Christiin religion who serve with 
the troops and with Civil officials, and I can with 
pleasure speak of my personal experience of the 
ministrations of the Anglican Clergy.” 

April 11 . The King has accepted a small gold 

shield on which ie inscribed the following In 
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tlikcVruInnit to OchI for tbt atiielJ ■»<( prot«etioit 
gMrlmjt our brlov*-} Ktng ttii) Qorrn on tlxif 
IsJUn tuur ]913~KuWribrJ for In fr'oniM bj 
tbe f>oor Iox*l xibjrcU of th* Cburcb Arnjr, 
nnk in^l Cl*." 

Mr. A>‘|uitli in o two Lour'o rptwch Intro-lurKt 
the Home Hole Kill. 

There wet e greet ru>h fur eieU in tbe llutmt 
of CoDinon* •« dajr, elt Uing taken, ilco many 
in the gtllerien, eoon after the IfouM o|>etie.| 
Thp IIouM waa rrowde.! thie afternoan, hut nut 
to »o greet an citent aeon the introdurliun ul 
the two fnriaut Ifame flute Ditia No rbura 
were {>leced on the floor u (n 1688 and |H'J3 

Mr. Hoourelt hea won e great vietury ovrr 
Mr, Taft at the election of drtegatc* at lllioote 
for tbe rretideetUI Convention, ibui eCimuleting 
the bofWM of the az.rrMtdeot'e eupcortera 

A fruit ateooier which baa arrived at Mobile, 
Alabaaa, reporU that thouMnda bava beao killed 
•nd a caaber of In Han vitUgea destroyed by an 
iruptfon of Cbiriijul Fetk, I’anana. 

April 13, Sir Iloper Lethbridge, wntiog to 
the Timtt, wartnly aupporta the idea of • apeeial 
rvprorontatlve of India oo (bo Royal Commiaaioii 
to couaider tbe trade reaourooa of tbe Empire lie 
poiote to tbe Cobdeoite viewi of Lord (ncbeape 
and to tbe extreme hostility of Sir Edgar Vioceot 
and Mr, Garoett to Indian viewi onteriQ<]uee- 
tionr, wbila Mr, Garnett waa in 1899 Chairman 
of the Committee of Employen aud Operative# of 
liancaabire on the Indian cotton dotiae and tbe 
leader of the nioet powerful and moat auocea»fu| 
agitation On three queetiona. 

April 13. China is yet unsettlad. A mutiny 
has broken out among the troupa at Nanking Tbo 


April II. The Henate at Waabingfon 1 
|*aMwt a r><*otntion congratnUting lhaChicie« 
{•aopta on tha aaeumpdoit by themof the powen, 
dutiea and rrrpoeihilitiea of Mlf-gorernment. 

April 15. It haa been decided that, peiidief' 
tlie pvcilication of the troopaln the Bouth tbi 
Military Commcnder at Nanking eriil continue, 
under tbe direction of the Freeident, to cxerciM 
certain nintrol under which will coma tbeciril, ; 
military and diplomatic efraiii at Nanking Thii i 
droaioo la eon'idrrwl moat important aaemphaaia. 
ing Yiiao ahi-kai'a determinatlen to avoid a rup- 
ture with the South end a teejC acknowledge* 
mcnttbatthe South ia not yet prepared todis- 
•oire ita miljury organiaation. 

h'rance and Ru«ia are completely agreed with 
regard to tbe partlrtpeUon of the latter country 
10 tbe Cliinee# Loan. 

Heron Kalo, tbe Japaneee ABbaamider to Great 
UtiUtn, baa been enUrtaievd at a banqnat prior 
to hie return to London. Ba^waiding to tki 
toaet. Ilia Exeetlaory aaid that be bad tbe aaiur- 
anceof the rrine MifiiiWr that tbay attaebed 
tba Mme imporUnra to the ADglir-Jafwneee Alii- 
•nee as tbeir pr#‘Jeceii»ora. 

April 1C TUanie hao'itni. Tbe Gfym- 

p' end CflT7>alAua have arrired to save tbe betp- 
leor piMergin. 

A wjreleNi meenage from the Otympie atatee 
that the tele aurvivert are ibooe on board the 
C'ar/iartw. Tbe h'ecund, Third, Fourth end Fifth 

OflioefS and the second Marconi operator are the 

onlyOfliccn reported eaved. 

turbance prevents commonii 
A carefully 

bouses and shops were looted and boildinge 
burned. t women and I C children have been eaved. 0 / the 

A Blue Book on Persian aflain has been isBued/ remaining StO it is eetimaCed that about lOObe- 
^ ’(udiuhui, ■uwvss^uiAA.nn^Wiwim, VxRi^V.'Aju-vrew. 

Grey, Sir George Barclay, Mr. Uuebanan aid Two cruisers fitted with vary powerful wireless 
others, and comprises 333 Despatches. inetallatrou have been ordered to meet tbe Carpu- 


An etoctrieal diaturbence 
Vq with the CarpaUtla. 
/utX ti survirore. however, sb 
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thia and re-transmit the names of the survivors 
to the Oovernment. , 

A message from New York states that the 
Carpathia sent a wireless message at 11 o'clock on 
Tuesday night, saying that she was 600 miles 
from New York. 

The White Star Line is fitting out the steamer 
'JlackaylltnnitC to search the sons in which the 
TiCanic foundered, for bodies. The vesselia taking 
tons of ice and scores of coffins. 

April 17. The Home Rule Bill has been 
is.<iued. It enacts that the term of office of the 
Senators shall be eight years and the duration 
of the House of Commons fire years. The Irish 
Parliament will be summonel on the first Tues- 
day in September, 1913, upon which day the 
Irish Members at Westminster will vacate their 
seats. 

At question time in the House of Commons to- 
day, Mr, MacCallum Scott asked Mr. Oarcourt 
to use hia infiuence to mitigUe the Laws aFect* 
ifig ludlsDS in South Africa. 

. htr. Harcourt replied that there was frequent 
correspondence between the Dnion of South Africa 
and the Home Government on Indian matters. 
He hoped that the Immigration Bill now before 
the Union Parliament would do Bomething to 
remove the sense of grievance, 

April 18, King George has sent the following 
cable to President Taft 

“The Queen and myself are anxious to assure 
you and the American people of our great sorrow 
at the terrible loss of life among American citizens 
and our sabjects in the disaster to Titanic. Our 
two countries are so intimately allied by ties of 
friendship and brotherhood that any misfortune 
affecting the one mast nei:eRs.irily affect the other. 
We are both equally sufferers on the present 
terrible occasion.” 

Mr. Taft has replied thanking Their Majesties 
for their message and saying that the America 
people share the sorrow of their kinsmen. 


In the House of Commons to-day, Mr. Montagu 
presented the India Bill, which is officially descri- 
bed as ‘'A BUI to make such amendment in the 
.Laws relating to the Government of India as are 
consequential on the appointment of a separate 
Governor of Fort William in Bengal and other 
administrative changes in the Local Government 
of India,” The second reading will take place on 
the 21th instant, 

April 19. A telegram from New York, reports 
that the CarpeUhia arrived at the pier at 8 37 in 
the evening. The Senate Oommittee, which is 
conducting the investigation into the disaster, 
had intended to board the vessel at see, but the 
liner developed an unexpected turn of speed and 
reached the pier before the Commitee arrived 
When the Carpathia arrived there were 1,000 
relatives assembled in the pier sheds, ioeludiog 
Mr. Morgan, junior, and representatives of the 
Widner and Thayer families^ who came from 
Philadelphia in special traioe. Automobiles rushed 
up from outside and brought others, the women 
wailing as the liner slowly warped into dock. 
There was some delay in docking the Carpathxa 
owing to thirteen of the Titanic lifeboats being 
taken off. 

TheConimittee of the New York Stock Exchange 
brought to the pier 20,000 dollars collected by the 
members for distribution to the needy survivors 
Numbera of doctors ami nurses with two ambul- 
anres ware in attendance. 




Loan of ^3 millions being under written has 
depressed the other Indian issues. 

Th.X3 Billion, Indian 3J pSr coni. Loan at 
93 j,„po,trf bytho i-awm, San*..! „j|l b. 
b»n«l, bnt th, wbol. of Ihs in.t.l„,„„ b, 
pajablobylb. UlhJ„„., 

Ih. foil d.vid.od k payabl, on tho tlh J„|. 
instead of the Ist July. ^ 

April 21 The Senate has passed a Resolution 
»Jvistng the President to make Treaties with th 
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I'ower* jfflrrriilng tb« fourw*, •{iwd 
•nil «»jaipa>«nt ol or^ia hnrn. 

The Annii«l Meetinj; of the AMorUlIoo fur the 
AdrenreniecitofKcientiCcanii IntlvuUi*! Kjueetloa 
of fnifun* 4riu h<]J ta-4*f let the To<rn JfeM, 
OeleutU. The Mehtnjeh uf llurdwtn fir*ei<Ie<l. 

The I’milent, in a|wnloK the Meetiej;, eeul 
Ihet erithin cfitbt yetn of the eiiitenreof (be 
Aeucietlon • terge number of etui'enU heA been 
•ent ebriMJ. Kighty-one of them hid returned, of 
irhjm Ti3 hid obteloe>) roipJo/oirnt. The Aeeori 
Btinn hid helped V) etirt twenty tiew induatnee in 
thii country, and it had indirectly beipnl tirgely 
to eolve the hitherto vexeil quwUon nf the eea 
voyage mevemeiit. The AMociauor. {■ lending 
thli yaer S3 etudenU ebroed, 18 to England, two 
to Japan aed two Vo Q armany. 

April S}. Id the Ileuie of Commonc, Mr. 
Montago Qove'l tbeRaeondlUadiegof the Oovero* 
nent of India Uitl. lleMiJItwai a BeebiDcry 
Kill (0 carry out a policy accfeimeil by (be veit 
ntjorify of all claiMe end racei eoocerned. 

Mr. Montagu tbea proceeded to explain tbe 
rliuMM ‘Ircriatlis.’' Although he«iid tbe 0>)l oely 
neotioDed an Executive Council for Iteher and 
Orim, the province would aleo have ■ Legiiletive 
Council, but it wae unneeasaary to include tbe 
proviiion in tbe Hilt, If the Ooverooent were 
granted tbe necesaary powerv, LegialativeCooecila 
would be given to Aanm and thaCeotral Provincee 
immediately. The liill merely conaiated of eligbt 
atleratione in tbe Buichinery, (Dabtiog a policy to 
be carried out which met with general eectptaoce, 
aad which, ha behaved tba Ucmaa would agree, 
contained elamenta of luting idrantage and tba 
germ of improved govemmar.l in India. 

April 23. Accommodation ie being found for 
tbe Delhi expert* at Iletcoabe. Among tboee 
wbo will be coming up are Captain Swiston, Mr 
Crodie, Mr. Lutyena, Mr. Ward and Sir. Mont* 


Heplying to a <iuealicn by Mr. Field regarding 
tba rettoo gambling aliojw in Calcutta, Mr. Mon- 
(igu Ttferr^ Mr. Field to the eutemint in tbe 
I^ialaiive Council, on iheSCth February, that 
legialation with a view to lU aupprewiion wu be- 
ing conaidereJ. Tbe Hoard of Trade waa not at 
praaent prepared to promote an international 
confrrvnca on cotton gambling 

l»ni Btcraey will pmide over tbe Court of 
Eo<]uiry into the loae of the Ti/ouA-. The Court 
will have the whleat powert and will ait immedia- 
tely Mr Iluxton and I.ord Meraey will bare 
tba title of Wreck Commiaaioneif end will beat- 
aiated by Aati-aaore Tba Cburt will be empowtred 
to reviuire the attendarce of pauengere and ertw 
and to grant p'.orwitneMieamaintei'ance allowance. 
Tbe White KUr Compeny baa undrriaken to 
produce evrry member of Iba crew aummonrd. 

April it Hr Goading will again rrpreteat 
the OuvrmDitnt Kohcitor at Simla tbia Reaaon and 
ia tipreted to arrive here early eaxt moetb. 
Preeumably with the change of the Capital • 
praeenuiiva el tba Oevemment Sol/fitor will aleo 
be rwiulred at Delhi whan the Ommnent of 
India ariembla there Hitherto, be b»i be«t> 
reprraenttil at Simla only during the abaeneeof 
tbe Oovammant from Oalntti. 


Notable Books on India 




Ky ladlae Benlaltceaen —By Dr, Taai DeuaMa, 
PrcUuKireltbe Cnieemiyot Klal.traaclaudVyA. King. 
I>r lievuTD > aocount ol bla tout Ureugtoot loiia, 
bia doicririueo at lie prmiipal ciiiea, lu abniia- *’' 
altort ®°‘b loUeraallog nad ng, Tht lamp*"* '■ 

a^ (ladiUonf ol iba Iriiun paople — abowt ad- 

luraiioo tod Inrt lor Iba lead wbicb, to lua known 
word*. " bid he ysart bioomt a kind el apiritaal mether- 
mooter • to him Price Ite I 4. To Bubteribera o* 
Iba •• lQd.ta Ittview/' fle. I. 

Olliopwi of Iho Driaat te-daT,->I!T Saint Kihxl Singh. 
In tbi«<» k. Hr B.ogD deaenbea tba truuition tbit bad 
tabeo placolo Ana, d arms tba last lew djcadea. Iraoee 
tbacaueaa ol tba avrake-iog aad oOera a prasbtey ai to 
Ita sljiutto aCect. Prioo. Ita. 1. To Sobionbera ol tba 
-iQdum IleTlL-ir," Aa 13. 

Allsbooi Delhi.— Au Cxhauiti'ra hand book oompfled 
(rom auiboolia warom. With SS Illoatratiooe Its. 1 3- 
ToSilbaeritien, Be. 1-4. 

Esatyt la Xatlaeal Ideallim— By Aoanda K. 
Coamaratrramy.D. Be Popolar h.:itloawitb SlUuatra- 
troK Bo.l. Taiubacnborsoftbe P-eewia, Aa 13- 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 

IsUm in Afghanistan. 

Under the hbove headinjf, Mr. T. L P**!!!!?!!, 
F.U.O S , gives in tbe Moslem M'orld for February,' 
EOtne bigliiy iituminaling patlicnlars absttt tb« 
life and religious beliefs of the Mussulman peoples 
to the Uorth-west of India. The origin of the 
Afghans ia a Toised one, in which the predomi- 
nant element isa Tuico Iranian one with Semitic 
comniiiture, first from larselitiah eources and 
afterwards from Arabian. With the exception of 
a few thousand Hindu traders and shop keepers, 
all the inhabitants of Afghanistan and all the 
Afghan tribes in British India and in icdepenJeot 
territory are Mahomedans to » man. Islam is 
the state religion, the Uw is the law of Ulatn, and 
the people vie with their rulers in their zeal for 
their faith. 

Coming to the Fstbao tribes, they are the 
most fanatical followers of lalam oo earth. 
Their religious ignorance is on a par with their 
fanaticism. Some of the more mountainous tribes 
have receded even further into burbaristo, and are 
BO ignorant of lalam that they neglect prayers 
and fasting, and do not even circumcise their 
children. The Provindabe, the familiar Afghan 
traders in India, are the moat punctilious obser- 
vers of the outward law of Islam. The worship 
of saints, tombs, and relics, especially in the 
wilder tribe*, occupies an important piece in 
tbeir daily life. The following incident illustrates 
most humourously the blind nature of their 
worahip. 

Some Afridie were, aecordiag to tbeir wont, amboebed 
Bear a frequented highway, waiting for tome onwary 
traveller to fall into tbeir graip. At chance would have 
it, a rich and portly Syed (holy mao) wat tho flret to 
ctTme'^Eiat'way, 'SW; pt>UQre&-Dpoii bim; be proteeted 
that they bad mads a nnatake, that he waa no blaapbeuK 
ing Hindu but a descendant of their own Prophet, a 
holy man whoae prayers were eonghl by email and great, 
for did not all know that his prayers were admitted at 
once to the diVine presence. Now," taid the ona'^tbed 
bandits, '* we are, indeed, in good fortune, for bare we 
not long said that the only thing needed for our mono- 
, tain it tho graro of a genuine holy man, and God has 
aent him to ns." They promptly killed the poor protest- 
ing Syed, annexed his goods and mosey, buried bim 
with relat on the (op of their mouatain, and now pray 
regularly at his tomb for any heayenly or mundane 
beneflts they may desire. 
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Yet when II. M. tho Amir visited India, he 
returned home to found a fully equipped college 
at Kabul on modern lines. Though hampered by 
the orthodoxy of bis people, it is a sure step to pro- 
gress. A deplorable feature of the fanaticism of 
these peoples isthe glory which they attach to the 
ciurder of non-Idussalmans on religious motives. 

For instaecs, a few years ago, a regiment was mar- 
chiugcut c( Bsaau with aareral mounts ofdcera riding 
together at the head ; a ghati suddenly dashed out from 
behind a oulrert where he had been hiding, and shot 
one of the officers, holding his rerolreF slmost against 
the oafortunata man's chest, lie was at once knocked 
dosrn and bayonatsd by the aepoys, but he had courted 
that as a death of glory and a happy entry into Para- 

The spread of education has done much to 
efface bigotry among the Palhans. Among the 
independent tribes the ooly education imparted ia 
the meagre instructioos of the Mullahs all iii 
religious m.atters. Many bospitala and schools have 
DOW greatly attracted Muasatssns from various 
places, to the gospel of Christ. 

India’s Daughters. 

Miss Vidvavati Seth writiog on the above sub- 
ject in the Ttdio Magazine, pleads for female edu- 
cation on ** national” lines. With the advent nf 
Mussalman rulers various causes were at work to 
bring down the value and position of Indian 
women. But now has come a renaissance. 

But tad to tay that lines they hare received their 
trainiog alter the Wastero fashion many of them have 
become Weatern iu thoughts and ideas — iu their way of 
liViDg and Uieir habits— and though sincerely patriotic iu 
tbeir dealiogs with tbeir country have not besu able to 
escape from the evils of the ^est. They have a nauia 
for despising everything old calling it irrational or old- 
raehioaed. Xheir one aim and end in life seems to be 
kombe In&ia sociaHy a^ downright 'fleslern country, 
another England or France. To fulfil thia end they 
have found it essential to draw women to their side, 
which at the outset of their awakening they had 
thought, porbsps, they could dispcDBe with by replacing 
them with those of tho TV eat. Bo they have turned their 
atteotioa more or lesa towards the women's so-called 
education, and even hive been auccesaful in producing 
many alady graduate, doctor, and reformer. 

This development should be accompa.uied with 
moral worth Indian literature, Indian ideals 
and Indmamanners should be adequately studied. 


TOPICS FROM periodicals. 


• inE INDIAN BEVIEW. 


The Indian Labour Problem. 

Mr. M. B. L. Bhftrgav* writes a bigMjr «ug* 


Also the principle of division of labour should 
beadequatulf utilised. Among the causes that keep 


Mr M. B. L. Bhargava writes a mgniy aug- .h» 

gestive article on the above subject in the March the rate of w-gee in Ind.a at a ow 

.ho n. -..a- 

labourers into four classes. poputotioa in India. In an agricultural coontrylike 

l-irst, the eomnion labourers who are 
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Education in Ancient India- 

Mr. L. Sbankar Jba givesan excellent desciip' 
tioQ of “Education in Ancient India” in the 
March issue of "Iitdian Education'' As the philo- 
sophical ideals of the people aro closelj connected 
vith its system of education the following 
tbonghta were predominant in Ancient 
India: — 

t. Betvr/ in (Ke theory 0/ caste, aed the dintton ot 
labour thua iDrotred. Tbe son, at a matter ot 
coomo, followed the profetaion of hit fathor and 
consequently oalya Urahmaii could bo a teacher. 

2, XTetir/in /'unnrynnnin, t e , tranami^ation ot sool 

aad the eoniequcnt belief id ‘baochit Karma' or 
lohcnted knowledge. 

3, Idealitm {» FMloaophj/ preachiog that tbia world 

is a mirage, and the leoiea are oot tbe true gate- 
weya of knowledge. Conacquentty aelf-intuition 
lathe beat means of gettieg the truth. “Look 
within for ererything," wai the faroartte precept. 

4, in human nature. Ourfeeluiga and oe> 
airea are tourcea of eril and they ahoutd be cheek* 
ed aa far a« poaaible. 

The imirartanee gireo to religious life was con- 
ducive to good character. The education given 
was modified according to caste. The Sudra was 
provided with no eyatem at all. Aa the pupils 
were mostly Brahmin and hence williog, there 
was not much need for a pedagogical science. 

Tbecharactsrisbea of Aryan Pedagogy are ae followe. 
There waa nothing in their beliefa which eould stimolsle 
the teacher to think ot teaching and benca we Cnd very 
few hooka on the anbject. Tbe trainieg of tbe aeneoe 
receired no thought, rather it was diacouraged and beeco 
the matenal acicncea got little derelopinent. Subjects 
that can be learnt by aelf-iotuition receircd tbe chief care 
end there was an enormoua deretopment in sciences 
related to them. Disbelief in human natureled to osce- 
liam being taken as the ideal of hte and Bdocalioe was 
mesot to prepare men (or life after death rather than 
for this life, and utilitarian aubjects were neglected. 
Character and knowledge of the Vedaa were tbe moat 
important considerations, llethod of teaching wn« 
chiefly deductire. For want of printed boohs those 
giriog authontatire knowledge were learnt by bewt aod 
thus memory got noduo dcrelopmcnt. 

There is giver, the life of tne student and tbe 
Qiiru. As regards the method of instrnction, 
eelf-elTort was emphaaUeJ. The article bss a wise 
concluaioD. 

, V7o must remember, hovrerer, that the ayttem, at its 
best, was meant for tho few, for a pntileged class only, 
thatthemaas of tho peopio cannot bo educated that 
way. In those days the struggle for lifo was not keen, 
men could lire on little, and for the maintenance of 
Srahrnana ample proTision had been rnade by tbe ao- 
Clety, In these dsys India hsa come into eompetilieii 


mth tbe industrial life of the whole world and the ques- 
tion of bread has become nncomfertably prominent and 
will besome still more so in the near future. Can we or 
should we still insist on a purely bumaoistie Education 
and the method of introspection P Intellcetual idealism 
may be a grand thiog, but one must bare a little bread 
alto. Tbe cry for technical and industrial Education 
which is being heard so persistently shows that the 
need is being keenly felt. By all means let US preserve 
or reintroduce all that is grand and noble in our old 
ayatein, ita postponement of marriage till tbe 'Grabas- 
thashram’ is entered, its anxiety to prevent many ot the 
school evils, its hardening process, its relstionship 
between the teactier and his pupils, end above all the 
aetf^acrificing spirit ot the teacher. But tbe history of 
Education in India and Europe teaches us many 
Icaaons and it should not be necessary to have to learn 
these lessons over again by bitter experience. 

Chaitanya. 

In the Theosophist for April is a abort sketch 
of “ Chaitaoya, the Prophet of Bengal,” by Mr. 
P. Narayana Smha. Tho prophet's birth liad been 
foreseen by sages, Going to Qaya to oiler yn'ncfa 
to bis deceased father, “ he met Isvara Furl and 
begged that ascetic to initiate bim io tbe matitra 
of Sri Krishna, He got tbs monfni and recited 
it in deep meditation. He keenly felt tbs absence 
ot Krishna and pitiously wept to find Him out.” 
Bidden by a voice from tbs heavens hs went back 
to Nsdiys, and received divine blessing on bis 
way. In tbs village be organised a S.inkirtana 
party and proclaimed the name of Krishna from 
house to house. Sometime after he became a 
Sanyasin and went to Jagannath. He made a 
tour through South lodia. He always evinced an 
intensQ aense of the presence or absence of the 
Lord Krishna, not explicable in theordinary order 
of things. 

Chaitanya believed in both tho Baguna and Kirguna 
aspect ot Brabman and found tho potentialities of 
Baguna in tbe 8at, Chit and Aninda aspects of Brahman, 
These aspects are Baktis, which give rise to mtnifesta- 
tion. Cfaaitanya made a distinction between Sakti aod 
Maya. Maya, he said, was illustrated in oiir identifying 
the self with the body. But he emphasised tbe truth 
thatneitfacr Isvara nor Jiva was born ot Maya. Jiva is 
a part of Isvara aod the chief mission of Jiva should be 
to servo Isvara. One who does not believe in the Sakti 
of Brahman takes only an incomplete view. “ Vyasa," 
said Chaitanya. “has told tho truth in tho Vedanta 
Sutras The Biitraa srn in perfect accord with the 
Dpaniahada Sankara Acharys has by the sidelight ot 
huemomentarica eclipsed the direct meaning of the 
text The Acliarja is not in fault. He had a command 
from Isvara to do so. 
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Sympathy and Self Government- 
A writer in East and iresl for M&reb pleails toe 
greater sympathy between the rulera end the 
ruled in India. With Lord Jloriay, sympathy 
means not only politeness and good manners but 
knowledge and comprehension of the ideals and 
traditions of the people concerned Moat Eng' 
lishmen in India do not realise their respooeibi' 
lity and are seldom cautious in th«r relations 
with Indiana. They are ignorant of the great 
disserrice they are doing the Empire by theirifis- 
egreeahla behaviour in social life Whet le merely 
the freak of an individua] or two u generally 
mistaken for a deep-rooted racial animosity The 
supine indifference of the Engliehman to his 
Indian fellow citizens and the air of snpenonty 
with which he moves about in India ere the results 
of a thoughtless but pardonable lanity. But their 
import la exaggerated la India The Government 
le often sseaeisted with Englishmen sod the arrog- 
ant freaks of a few of the 1 itter are miaukeo for 
the decided policy of the former. To remedy the 
evils ansiog from this want of sympathy the 
writer suggests the following observations — 
ft Ueie IS perfect equslitf la ttie numhor of fedies 
and English oScera ol the Ciril and leiperiel eenicee la 
India, then, I tlunk, the aima end nepmttooe of educat- 
ed Indie will be iitiifiod, end the GcvwnaieDt ot ladle, 
•o conitiCuted, willaoik more euooUilj Uua H e'er 
did before. Wbet 1 neea la, that to everv Eoghahmeo 
holding a high adininiitratJTe post there ^ould alee bo 
an Indian holding a aimilar appoiotcaeot Sowo oT our 
kind trienda in tlia Anglo-Indian Eroat nay cooM tor- 
ward with the objection that there are not eaoogh oapa- 
bio Indiana to take up luch poata TboagbUiie objeo- 
tion may be friroloua, yet aaperficially there ecems to 
bo aoms trath in th« atatemeot. The tact >■ Ibat there 
are enough capable and oiuiucnt rnea arailablo. but 
owing to duabilitioa which are caaily remOTaUe, Ibry 
aro obliged to mnaio in thelMOlrgroonA Tbo djAcalty 
may be otercoDio in thia wav. Ihc becrotary ot State 
fur India ihould auUionaotho CieilBrteico Commiauen- 
emtoaclect an r.jual number of Engliah nod lodian 



The History of India and its Study- 

The second and eontluding essay on “Tbs 
llwtory ot India and its Study ” by Sister Nive- 
dite, <fia first having been noCiced in this Review 
ith, appears in the April issue of tbs 
Jfodem SetieiB Sbe lays stress on travelling as 
of building up history. Scholars might 
iboose particular episodes for their field of works. 

IB Indian biatory, a 


bomoin upon us me 
•a that India it and : 
amount of analyaia, 


0 deeply w 


«nye has bee 


rery hour of atudy, 
* eyctbeaii Ko 
.erntorcif, will 


laj. lingual . 

•J> the atudy of India. re>o>p> 
tbo azioma ot Euclid are not axioms after all. Ferbapa 
le parts of a whole are pot equal to tbo wbola At 
ate apart from and above all the fragments which 
must be added together to make India, we hare to ro- 
eogeiie lodia beraeK, all-eontaining, all dominaucg, 
mMdifig and xhapuog the deehoiee tnd lb* very naCute 
*' the cUioenU out ot which lbs ii eompoied 

We ehould not be discouraged by proofs that 
60m« cbecizbed idea of ours is of forstgn ongfa. 
This theory of origin is really of no unportaece. 
In tbo mst'erof fizod date* of our antiquity 
the etudeut ought ii 


>t to be led away by nsti- 


Aioagchildhood, tay thebiologiata, la the greateil 
proof ot orclutiOTisry advaaeemsBt, Egypt, with bee 
ereepuonal olimate, made art and arcbitecturolheeupre- 
noejpreeaionofboraatioaalaiictencoi hdi* pother 
powers, perhaps as long ago, into tbo dreams snd philo- 
sophy ot the Upsnishsdi 

The sociological habit le essentiet also if we 
would ho in a position to gauge the relations of 
India to ths incamera from beyond her border. 
Vow peoplo know that in tlia beginnings of 
human society woman wm ths head of the family, 
and not man. Ths history of common things 
and their influence on our customs is a study 


•bat follows rialursIJy on that of htiQjan soriely. 
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The Currency Revolution in India 


In Uie course oE an elaborate article on tho Cur* 
rency revolution tbe Statist wiiteans follows: — 

Ai the matter looks to as it is inevitabla that if tho 
revolution lo China is earned out, and il European ideaa 
are acted upon, as they are beiof; acted upon in Japan, 
an immenee amount ot silver will be required by China, 
assuming that she adopts a silver currency and does 
not go at one jump right away to gold. But while be la 
exceedingly weak when dealing with a future of poasibly 
many years, he does put forward an appaveatly atrong 
argument when be objects that the coined rapee la ot 
very much higher value than tbe uncoined silver, and 
that, therefore, the prudent Indian will not molt 
down rupees and sell them at a serious loss. 

OermADy in the early seventies had called in 
her silver money, melted it down, and sold it at a 
eoricua logs. Now what has happened in Ger- 
many may very likely happen again in India. It 
is not a nocesssry concluMon however ; but there 
is nothing to check thapiobability of a repetition 
in the East. Within the life-tiioe of the writer, 
nay, even within his recollection, he has found 
that tbe loss upon the die oi German silver was 
so heavy that before the process was <)uite com- 
pleted, the German Government got tired of sell- 
ing and to this day tbe whole of the thalo" pieces 
have not been disposed of. It maybeergued 
that the Oerioane are not quite ae capabl.- as the 
InduiDS in matters of business But Oerioany, 
since the war with France has proved herself 
most capable of business and wilt not taka its 
loss lightly for an attractive policy. What is 
there to prevent India from adopting a course 
which she thinks would be conducive to her 
intere't ? 

India has entered upon a great revclnlion, Qnila 
rcccntlv our own Government granted greatly eilend^ 
powers to the Indian Cotineils, both Viceregal and Pro- 
vincial It gave them the right to diaeuva all matters 
of public Interest, and it conatitnted the dod-oSicioI 
tnembora a majority. For the first time, then, in tbe 
history of India wn lino J/OpisUtirq Assemhlim in that 
rountry the majority of which represent llio nativa 
Indian popiiUtion. and have t'in right to diaenas every 

question of publie interest from tlio liighcat to tlie lowest 

fnrciitn. domeatie, political, commercial, moral, ednev* 
tional, and relipous ‘them is no question liiat ran be 
thought of which It is not within the provim^e et th e 

Couocila to di3Ciiav,3nd to come to dccuioas which they 


are free to press upon their Government. India no 
longer, therefore, is in the position that the Government 
decides what her money is to bo, end carries oat tho 
decision without reference to Uie likes or dislikes of the 
people. The ludian people now have the right to say 
what their laws and customs and institatious of every 
kind sh^ be, and we may depend upon it they will take 
care to exercise the right. 

It is siguificant that India is importing 
BovereigDB in such large amounts. Last year tbe 
imports exceeded 20 million sterlings or one-fifth 
of the whole annual production of the world, Jt 
won’t, of course, recur annually. But then if the 
cropisgoolin India thete will be a greater import 
of gold There is also another nightmare in the 
rise of China. The attitude of Chin land the 
relation between gold and silver will eventually 
change. 

If tbe revolution in China is real, and if Clilua U to 
follow tbe osamplo set by Japan, and to introduce 
Western lucUinds of business in all dejiertmeuls, thou 
tho need ot Cliioa for sliver will be very largo, and it is 
quite possible we may ece a marked rise m tho price of 
silver measured in gold. At all events, when we oonsider 
that the populatinn of China numbers, in round figures, 
about 400 millions, and that the population of India 
numbers about mtllions, we have id the two great 
Statet, roughly, ebont 700 millions of people, or not far 
short ot h^f tho whole population of the earth. India 
has already become so rich that her well-to-do otasecs 
insist upon having a gold nurreiicy, China is about to 
enter upon a career which promises, if it isnot nipped 
to tbe bud, to lead to marvellous results. Therefore we, 
tor one, aball not be surprised if there is a great change 
■n the relative values of the two principal precious 
metals. Neither shall we bo surprised if Indian public 
opinion, expressed in the Legislative Council, will urge 
upon the Government measures that at present look 
exceedingly unlikely. 


INDIAH MILITARY EXPENDITURE.- An 
Exhaustiro aud Comprehensi re treatment of tbe question. 
Full of facts and figures by ilr, Dinshaw Edulii Wacha. 
Crown 9vo .>1 paces, As. 4. 

RECENT INDIAN FINANCE -Dy Mr. Dinshv 
Edulji Wacha. A viluabte collection of papers re’ating 
to Indian Finance dealing with such subi'eets as, Tlie 
rasofor Indian Reform ; Tho Growth of Expenditure; 
Enhaneed Taxation ; Revenue and Expenditure: Reasons 
for the Deliei t. etc. Price A « 4 

INDIAN RAILWAY FINANCE -I3v liinshaw 

rduj. Weehe. Trice A* I. 

^ ^DINSHAW EDULJI WACIIA -An account of hi, 

and copioiw evtr.aets from his speeches nnd^iintings 
relating among other subjects to all tho important ques- 

tions of Indian cconoinica and Snance Price As. I 


O, A. Katesan «: Co , Suokuramh Chetty Street, Madras • 
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Swami Vivekananda. 

Mr. R. K. Bandyopadhayo, tvriting on the 
above subject in Frahuddlui Bharala for Febroaty 
and March, gives a short account of the teachings 
of the Smami. lie taught the divine origin 
of man and so infused into him a healthy spirit 
to work for his salvation. 

It ms ViTebsDands who, by preienting before our 
eyes tbe serene caulgence of the genii of VedtnU, die* 
pelted tho scorchiog glamour of Western civibeation. 
With what lion's strength he has Called upon us to hold 
fast to Vairsgjam (Renunciation) as the highest ideal of 
oar religion. He says, “ Vairagyam or Reauoeiation is 
the very beginning of religion. How can religion or 
morality begin without renunciation itself^ 'Giro op,’ 
saya the Vedas, 'Give Dpi’ Through renaneiation 
stone ■mmo'tality is reached Renuncialioo, that la 
the Qag, the banner of India, ftoatiog ever the world, 
the one andyiog thought which India sends again and 
again ss s warning to dying races, as a warning to all 
tyranny, as a warning to all wieksdneas in the world. 
Ays, Hindus, let not your held of that banner go Hold 
It aloft. Essnifyousrs weak, and cannot renounce, 
do sot lower the idsal." 

nia ^raateat aehiavemant waa his bringing 
home to the Occident the greatneaa of Eioduiso. 

"The Swami standing before the Parliament 
o! Religions at Chicago and carrying the vaet 
audience with him, by his magnetic personality, 
eloquence and marvellous exposition of Hinduism, 
reminds us of Sankartebarya. Prior to that the 
interested Christian missionariea and the preju- 
diced Western historians were the only eourceof 
information on Indian eubjecta ip the West, and 
the former spared no opportunity to pour forth 
tbe vials of slander npon the devoted head of poor 
India, and felt no scruples to paint her in the 
blackest colours. Their garbled delineation of 
Indian institutiona represeuted Ilinduiain as a 
string of nonsensical mummeries aasuciated with 
a number of hideous idols. It was the mission of 
Swami Vivekananda not only to stamp out this 
wrong notion from tbe Western mind, but also to 
promulgate the true message of Hinduism to tne 
msvW. Sp hs 9 .•Iws’.v ikjit f.btf 
is pre-eminently spiritual, that in spite of tbe 
Westernei'a marvellous achievementa on the 
material plane he is yet to be initiated into the 
mysteries of tbe spiritual domain by tbs Aryan 
Sages." 

The Swami’a gospel was one of love and sym- 
pathy. His heart was set on ameliorating the 
State o! the down-trodden millions in India. He 
was also a patriot. 


^le materia] and social needs of India did not escape 
the attention of Swami Vivekananda BufSco it to say 
here that no Indian problem has been left untouched by 
tbe an-embracing genius of Vivekansuda, He baa dealt 
with these problems with the insight of a Yogi, and laid 
down the moat eminently practical plana and cITectivo 
remedies which, if adopted, are sure to expcdiate tho 
aalvatioa of the country, 

Swami Vivekananda had a special messsge to 
Young ludta, In conclusion : — 

At a time when a blind pursuit after Western civilisa- 
tion was threatening our national life and national reli- 
gion with dissolution, wo had by tho divioe dispensation 
of Providence, Bhagaran Sri Kamakriahoa and hia mes- 
senger, Swami Vivekananda. The groatnoss of Hindu- 
lam has once raoie been vindicated, the eternal truths of 
tho Vedanta have once more been vended in the iifo of 
Kri RamaWrishna and Swami Vivekananda. 

The University of Nalanda- ' 

Thu Dtieea Hevtttn is publishing a series of aril- 
clea on the University of Nalanda and its iuflnence 
on Oriental thought. From the sixth to the 
eighth century, for oearly some 200 yeais, this 
great Buddhistic s’at of learning remaiued at the 
tsoith of its fame. In spite of the difficulties of 
communication and dangers of travel in those daya 
the University still exerciscJ a profound inQuence 
over the thought of the Eist, Young men, mostly 
monks fioi-ked to it in large numbers from the 
various parts of the couDtry. The pandits of this 
University were tbe most famous in all India both 
for depth of learning and sanctity of character. 
Chinese and Tibetan thought alike were alTectcd 
by tbe great institution. Early in the seventh cen- 
tury a band of saveuteen scholars came to India 
with the piermission of the King of Tibet. They' 
succeeded in reauliing Soulb°rn India aod learned 
the alphabets of the South fndieo literature. 
The leader of the mission, Thenmi Sambhota, then 
betook himself to Nalanda and underwent a 
complete course of stuo’y. i?n fiis return to Tibet, 
he established a school in bis native country after 
the model of the great Univeisity and invited 
echolarsfrom India to lecture in his new academy. 
Thus the intellectual kinship of the two coun- 
tries became closar : and the fame of Nalanda 
spread to China also after the advent of llionen 
Thsang and other eminent savants from f 
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Swami Vivekananda- 

Mr. R. N. Bandyopadhaya, (vritiog on the 
above subject in PrahndtUta Bharala for February 
and March, giies a short account of the teachings 
of the Sivami. He taught the divine origin 
of man and so infused into him a healthy apirit 
to work for his salvation. 

It VTM Vieehananda who, by preaentiag betore oar 
eyet the serene edulgenee of the geme of Vedanta, die- 
pelled the eeorching glamour of Western citiliiation. 
>Vith what lion't strength he has called upon us to hold 
fast to Vairigj am (Renunciation } as the highest ideal of 
our religion. Ho saye, “ Vairagyara or Renunciation is 
the very beginning of religion How can religion or 
morality begin without renunciation itselfi 'Give up,’ 
taye the Vedia, ‘Give opt' Through Enunciation 
alone immortality is reached Itenuncistion, that is 
the fiag, the banner of Indis. floating over the world, 
the one ondyiog thought which India sends dgain and 
again as a warning to dying races, as a warning to all 
tyranny, as a warning to all wickedness in world. 
Aye, Hindot, let not your hold of that banner go Hold 
it aloft. Even it you are weak, end caonot renounce, 
do not lower the ideal.” 

His greatest aebievement was bis bringiog 
home to the Occident the greatness of Q^duism. 

"The Swami standing before the Fadiaroeot 
e! Religions at Chicago and carrying ibe vast 
audience with him, by his magnetic personality, 
eloquence and marvellous exposition of Hioduism, 
reminds us of Sankarschsrya. Prior tothst the 
interested Christian missionaries and the preju* 
diced Western historians were the only eonree of 
information on Indian subjects 41 the West, and 
the former spared no opportunity to pour forth 
the vials of slander upon the devoted bead of poor 
India, and felt no scruples to paint ber in the 
bUckeet colours. Their garbled delineation of 
Indian institutions represented Hinduism ■« « 
string of nonsensical mummeries Aasuriated with 
a number of hideous idols. It wah the misuon of 
Swami Vivekananda not only to fstanip oot this 
wrong notion from tbe Western Jnind, but also to 
promnlgato the true message of/ Hinduism to tne 
world. He has shown that tb/Jjtindacivilisation 
is pro-eminently spiritunl, iVat jN spits of the 
Westerner's marvelloua ayiiavemenUa on the 
material plane he is yet to jie initiatedi into the 
mysteries of tbe spiritual domain by tile Arvan 
Sages.” \ * 

The Swami’s gospel was one of love and evm-' 
pathy. His benrt was set on nmelioratinw 'the 
State of the down-trodden millions in India H 
Was also a patriot. ’ * 


The material and social needs of India did cot escapo 
the attention of Swami Vivekananda Suffice it to say 
here that no Indian problem haa been left untouched by 
the all.embracing genius of Vivekananda, He has dealt 
with these problems with the insight of a Yogi, and laid 
down the most eminently practical plans and effectivo 
remedies which, it adopted, are fare to expediate the 
aatvation of the country, 

Swami Vivekananda had a special message to 
Young India. In conclusion : — 

At a time when a blind pursuit after Western civilisa* 
lioD was threatening our national life and national reli- 
gion with dissolution, we bad by the divine dispensation 
of Providence, Ghagavan Sri Itsmakrishna and his mes- 
senger, Swami Vivekananda. The greatness of Hindu- 
ism has once more been vindicated, tbe eternal truths of 
the Vedanta have once more been veriSed in the life of 
Kn lUmakrisbna and Swami Virekananda. 

The University of Nalanda- ' 

Thu Dacca Revuit ts publishing a series of arti- 
cles on the University of Nalanda and its isfluence 
OP Oriental thought. From the sixth to the 
eighth century, for Dearly some 200 years, this 
great Buddhistic seat of learning remained at the 
zenith of its fame. In spite of the difficulties of 
communication aod dangers of travel in those days 
the University still exercised a profound influence 
over the thought of the Hist. Young men, mostly 
monks flocked to it in large numbers from the 
various parts of the country. The pandits of this 
University were the most famous in all India both 
for depth of learning and sanctity of character. 
Chinese and Tibetan thought alike were affected 
by the great institution. Early in the seventh cen- 
tury a band of seventeen scholai-a came to India 
wiUi tbe permission of the King of Tibet. They' 
succeeded in reaching SoufhTn India and learned 
the alphabets of the South Indian literature. 
Tbe leader of the mission, Thenmi Sambbota, then 
betook himislf to Nalanda and underwent iv 
compklie oonrse of study. On bis return to Tibet, 
he established a school in his native country after 
the model of the great Univeibity and invited 
echolars from India to lecc.ire in his new academy. 
Thus the intellectual kinship of the two coun- 
tries became closer: and the fame of Nalanda 
spread to China also after the advent of Iliouen 
Thsang and other eminent savants from Cathay. 
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Sconomic Develouments of India* 

SirTi>eoJor« MorUon contributes an ioteresUng 
paper on “Some IVecent Economic DoeeJopmenta 
ofIn(3l^■’ to tba March numberof The Em/nrt 
In the course of hia cTceUevt surrey of 
Indian industries, he drana attenliMi to the 
transiormation that has tazen place rn the econo- 
tcic structure oF modern India The old rural 
crafts hare given wa; to tha improved methods of 
tuanufertnie. Manchester and Birmingham are 
becoming the model of the centrea of Indian 
ioduslnes India will before long etipplji her own 
needs and refuse to have ber demands imported 
from foreign countries 

forccait, then. o( tha c'lonomie future of India la 
that the ^eung meii trained in Goicrnment scheola and 
eoltegoe will found factonea emplQv w«r>.>nna aod direct 
induetriee upon icedorn linea, and that thee* oopiuhat 
loduatriee will gradually e.ippUnt the petty rraltsmen 
who have until a recent date euppliod the daily neede of 
tbs Indiau people. 

But ifindii ffiiilces for herself ill tbs things 
which England is espertmg to her to day. will it 
notaOeet the commercial intoreits of Englishmen t 
Sir Theodore has no fear on that beid. Ifo 
observes — 

At ’agaioat that loei, however, we may put the eon- 
aideration that the induitrial retolutioa will certainlv 
bring an iititni nes lacreaaa in the wealth e( India, and 

She will not talio as many of tna Cheaper gocidn «h^ wn 
now send her, but aim will certainly want maoy of Iho 
dearer •rlielet winch aha cannot at preaenl nfloril. On 
the whole, I am inclined to think that tbongh there nay 
be a change In the .pialily of the trade, a neb India will 
prove a better ouatoncr than a peer fadia. Prance, 
ticmiany and the United tltatae are emong the beat of 
England'i cuitoinrri, in apit* of the fact thatthn ere 
lodiiatriallv wel|,ergaol^ed, and are further protected by 

take more* of oiirgo^a 'than rnjia dec", ai) >t*mmato 

me probable that 1°'!'^ "hen Indiiitrially dnelop^.wiH 

'But these aperuUtioas are remote poaobilitiea 
We shall loolc to the irurocdiate effect. India hna 
to purchase the rr^uiaitn roschiner/ lor menotee- 
ture from abroad. Now, in orler to maVs India 
ulillao English capit-il an! Engli»h Riarhinety, ehn 
mo*l rfci-'e her induitrial traiuin.' in Foglaiid. 
The policy of excluding Indiini from English bun!- 
sms roDCcrns is short rigblod nod suieidaL 


Islam and European Christianity- 

In the February niimV-er of the .t/i«liniir<rieio, 
the place of honour I'a given to an articFa on 
“ Islam mid European Christianity” by Mr. S 
M Rauf All It is an elaborate and rigorous 
defence of the ethics of Islam from the scandalous 
misioterpretations of some ATestern savants. 
Dealing tritfa Cbrutisnity as it is understood and 
accepted id the West, the writer says;— 

Ttisia transferniiog tha Chnetiaaity of jerusafem 
late the Qmstianity of Europe that Che modern cirdica' 
turn, haring Christianity ai its baaia, la found wanting 
and hae Loan uoabla tn fulfil the mitaiou of goodwill 
on earth, and thereforo cannot appeal to any aober- 
minded onauta) 

But tliere are detiwetors of Islam who charge it 
with fnnaUcal deeds of indlviduaKbirWic methols 
of peiaceutieg tn* irfidela, low roorsis and aemi* 
•avag«ut*ab. Mr. Bsuf Ali rfecies that tbera fs 
•ny truth in the imputstion. Then follow serttal 
citalionfi from the Qur’an forbidding eonvettion 
by cvtnpiilsion But the eiviliting ioflaeoceof 
tha religion of the great Arabian prophet i» 
graphically told Ublilca Christianity, IsUai 
nfforda eqi'islity of treatment for all th# faith/vl 
without dietiftotion of race or eoloui. 

Ae roan sa ao AFrioau Nrgro cinbracra lelam, ha findi 

that he 11 trcKlcd car an equal footing with tha bell and 

thofaiehntoribiaco-reljgiosirta, and oofartiflcial barrien 
of ralnnontylof raco or colour are pul la bit way. 
Tbw equality \3t treatment oalurnlly producnl in him a 
hocn aenea of acIF-reapect, which li tha toundalion ot all 
character and hprali ihe whole atmoaphera of lilam 
haaa uiciliainglinnuonco over hia mode of thought and 
conduct, lla bvina to coneidcr himiclr a reipoaiibla 
being, and. for tiai first tima in hia life, bcccmci ronnci' 
oua of the clcrnalA riilh that in tha ejei of tha Maitcr all 
men ara equal Then, tha aronlaneoui enat of a new 
coaecrt charectarww hiadcalinga with piotr, and rcli- 
gioua farrour uiakel him a detornnned and rirtuoua man 
In a Ward, aa eoon/ai ha aincerely uttcra the Maelim 
creed, ha turna froin tha barbarian Aftiraii into ■ Muiliin 
gcntlaman. conation* of hi* dutica toward* God, hi* 
pareata. children, wife, friend*, and fillow-being* A new 
era bchma in hi* life, wlurh i>pena up ri*t*taf tn^uwl^ 
adeaoorinrnt in thi* world and eternal bb** in the woi Id 
toronia. Sli* career beennie* full of hope and promi"*, 
and thaewleiTour to inaka hi* life beaulilul befura God 
ard men Vrahta In hmi tha Ideal of perfect manhoo-t 
Afaa Ao beconiea tha centra of fight for othera who enf 
yetfndartneva and ara groping Iheir w«v to aaltation, 
lla acta aSnut tha work of auiplioratmg the randitioa 

ot hia poiq'le in right earnaat, ha makes it the ana goal 

of hfo arhoio Ute, 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE. 

Indian Education. 

Purj)OSta of thi Imperial G*anl. 

UoUke the announecment of the iransfer of 
the Indian capital aod the recanstitutinn of the 
Ben^l Proviuces, the intimation of an increased 
grant of 50 lakhs of rupees (i333, 333) for 'the 
promotion of truly popular education ' was in 
accord with widespread expectation, having tegard 
to the awakening of Indian public opinion in 
recent years to the importance of the problem of 
educational advancement among the nasaeo. The 
announcement of X.ord Uardinge on behalf nf the 
King'Emperor embodied a definite statement of 
policy, since it not only acknowledged the predo- 
minant claims of ediicatiooai advarcemeot on the 
resources of the Indian Empire, but declared the 
intention of Qovernment ‘to set thecnseleea m 
making education in India as accessible and wide 
aa possible.' The present recurriog grant is to be 
added to In future years ‘ on a generous ecalo.' 

RECENT EDVCattO.NSb rRUORESS. 

The increase of educational expenditure is in , 
itself nothing new ; it is rather the application of 
the grant which constitutes a fresh departure. 
The expenditure on public ioatructioo, which 
stood at about 2] million pounds from all eourcos 
ten years sgo, was considerably developed by Lord 
Ourzcn’s Government, which made an annual 
assignment of 40 lakhs (i!20G,666} in 1903, and 
followed this up by further additional subventions 
during Its years of Gnancial prosperity, while the 
local Oovernments supplemented these grants from 
their own resourceo. This progressive policy has 
since been maiotained as the financial circums- 
tances of the country have permitted, until in the 
year ended March Slst last the total cdncational 
expenditure stood at over .£4,5SS,000, thus having 
been nearly doubted in the course of a eingle de- 
cade. It should be noticed, however, that, in 
accordance with what has far too loog been the 
stereotyped policy of Government, under the pres- 
sure of articulate Indian opinion, the Honk share 
of the increase has been absorbed by higher and 
tccondary education, instead of being devoted to 
wider dilTusion of instruction among the masses. 
In the ten years since 1900-01 the number of 
pupils in college?, secondary echool*, special 
schools, and private adveiicod schools has risen 
from rather 1e.sa than 700,000 to 1,089,000. In 

41 


the same period the number receiving instruction 
in piimary and private elementary schools rose 
from 3,710,000 to 5,122,000. Of the total num- 
ber of mate scholsis in the country IS per cent., 
and of female scholars 12 per cent , were under- 
going higher instruction. 

RELATIVE EXPENDITURE. 

Yet these compiratively small percentages of 
pupils receiviiig secondary and higher education 
absorb the greater part of the educational expen- 
diture. The average annual cost of each pupil at 
arts colleges in 1909-10 was ^ll-!7s. 34(4.; at 
colleges foi professional training it was £21-10* ; 
and at secondary schools it was rather more than 
30s, while at primary schools it was under 
5* 9(4. As there are more than five million 
scholars in the primary institutions, this low 
figure of cost reduces the average outlay upon 
each pupil under instructioD in all Indian iosti- 
tutions to about 11s 11(4. Of the small total 
coat vf each primary scholar no less than 2s, 4j(4., 
or two-fihhs, is met from fees or ‘ other Bources ’ 
(of small account) not involving charge upon pub. 
lie or municipal revenues. Eutebesp aa primary 
education m Indie is, compared with IVestern 
standards it leaves untouched the greater ma|o. 
rity of the population. On the basis of 15 per 
cent, of the Indian population being of school* 
going age, the proportion under instruction is 30 
per cent in tho case of boys and 5 per cent, 
in that of girls. 

NECESSARY IMPROVEaENTS. 

These figures bear convincing testimony to the 
great disUnce India mu«t travel before the ideal 
of free, primary and compulsory eduaition is at- 
tainable. Even the grant of half a crore of rupees 
aonounced at Delhi cannot be followed by an im- 
mediate corrcBponding increase of primary pupils. 

Mach of the money must be devoted to the 
eractioii of new echools, the impiovemer.ts of those 
now in use, and better equipment. There are 
hundreds of thousands of Indinn boys and girls 
living far beyond reasonable reach — say the three- 
mile limit-of a school. Though in the large towns 
there are, of course, scores of educational esta- 
blishmenta of various grades, each institution 
in India for males has to serve, on the 
average, four towns and villages, and for females 
41 towns and villages. The most pressing need, 
however, is for a higher standard of teaching. In 
the last quinquennial report on Indian education 

covering the years 1902-7 it is estimated that if 

the whole of tho direct expenditure on / 
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Bcbools at that time nero devoted to jfflySog tn® 
BiUries of teachers- they would reLeiw. oo mn 
average only about Rs 8 (lOs 8d) a month The 
provincial reporta were unanimous as totheurgent 
need for improved pay among the primary school 
masteia, both in order to keep up the supply sno 
to attract to the profession a properly qualified 
get of men. .While something has mnce been 
done to remedy the condition of aff«^r^ and 
epecial attention has been paid to the provision ot 
training schools, the alloeatirn of the whole of the 
now grant to salaries of teachora would be inad- 
equate to the solution oi this problem 
TEcnsiciL ivaiBUc-noN. 

But there is another department of * p>r dar 
education’ outside the teaching of the three Ua 
which it is the intention of the Goveroroeni oi 

India to help forward with apart ot Ibu grant 

The higher hranehes of technical m*lruction can 

not eppropriately come within the »-op* of the 

erant, but it is probable that there will be eome 

fllocatioc, of funds to what may bnt 

industrial education Craft schooU for the train- 

ingcfarUssns were recommended by the Simla 

OoBferenee taore than ten yeara ego Tb* 

Ivirn M*a fs to produce sftiiao* who may ri«e to 

a^ drslinetly higher standard both of genertd 

Intelligence end manual esill than 

bv the* ordinary traditional mutin* But though 

some special schools exist— such as the 

achooUin Bombay and Bengal, the school* of 

handicrafla at Nagpur, and the 

rretitice claw at Borlci Eogineenog Colley in 

been done in this direction 

The committee of the Elucation Fond for 
Earopeanaand EuraaUra in India, who are now 
r . P order to icllect ford* for Uieir 


UTTERANCES OF THE DAY. 

TheHon.Mr Gokhale on Advisory CounciJs. 
OT HE Hon. Mr. Gokhale made the following 
speech inmoving bis Resolution on District 
* Advisory Councils in the Viceroy’s CouncH 
on Tuesday. February 27 — 


the Ooveroor-General lo 

be taioa to bring distr... — , 

looefa with the people by creating, as far as possible, lo 
evervdiatnetiD the different pronnce* a di.trict cooncir 
compoaed of not moro than mna merebcra, whose foo^ 
tioa ahold be meraly adnsorv to begin with and whom 
thoeolleetor should ordinarily be bound to consult m 

all important mstlcri ' ^ 


and taking a broad aurrey, tli* tabns er our snu-“ 
adminiitration may roughly be and lo hava the 

edieioiattatiOBforilibase,tharrovmei4l GoTarnmeota 

m" Administrationa in ioma ctsei with ExKUtite 
Couaeila. m most with Legislatiro Councils, for W 
«eotr«.aBd lha OcternTnaDl of India with Ita Esoeolirt 

and UgiaUtire Councils for tho top, the SeeraUry OT 
btato with bis Council atanding behind all snd • 

tcpreaenlieg rarliameiiwry lanclion, SsriiSBanUiy m 
tiitioe and rarlismanury eontrot. To P“‘ 


onto and to tho Bocretarji of Btate. f*®w,Sir, ^for«th 

'foriMof the last flveyeari weraintrodaced,thecna 

- • iduunirtration was frankly and alniostenliwi 


V grant toward* 
luy way obaiat# 
KJocation i* the 


Uadrat. 
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tions ot these Councils and in particular by the power 
ot introducing Resolutions, which has been conferred 
upon members, we hare been enabled to raise diicnssions 
on matters of public interest face to face with respooai* 
ble officials; and this has, on the one hand, given a new 
sense of responsibility to the critics of the administra* 
tion, and on the other, it has ensured a proper and care- 
ful oramination of our suggestions and our gnerances 
at the hands of the Oorernment, such as was not possi- 
ble or was not deemed necessary before. Of course, «« 
are yet a far way from baring a real eSectire voice in 
the administration, leave alone the question of exercising 
a direct control over it ; but what the recent reforma 
hare achieved is that they have started a aystent, whicb 
tends morn aud more to aufastitute an admioiatratioo 
conducted in the light of day, and under the eyo of 
public criticism, for an admiuiatration conducted in the 
dark, and this undoubtedly is a great step in advance. 
8o far, therefore, as the centre and the top are coocern- 
ed, the administration may now be said to be considera- 
bty Iiberaliaed, and we must all recognise that the 
folloat possibilities of these changes will have to be 
worked up to before the necessary momentnm is 
gathered lor a further advaneo Our district adiuiois* 
tration, however, eentinuua to be wboie >t was, not onir 
five years ago, but, if we leave out of account (he email 
measure of local aelt-govorDoieot given by Loid Ripon, 
it continues to be where i( was more than a bundrod 
years ego. It la true that the positiou ot tho collector — 
and I hsa the word ’ CoUsetor ' to represent the bead ot 
the district, though in noa.regulation provioces that 
term IS not used— has been considerably niodided as 
regarda hit relatione with ether officials dunog the last 
hundred years and more, flrst oy the creation of com- 
miisionenhips, (that institutiee la itself tbreo^uarters 
of a century old); teeondly, by tho multiplication ot 
central departments ; and thirdly, by the gradual evo- 
lution of a uoiformity of administration which has rend- 
ered strong Secretariat control both ucceaeary and 
poeeible. But while the old position of the collector in 
relation to other officials has thus been cooaideraUy 
luodiSed. eo far as the people, aro eoncorned, there bae 
been DO improvemeat m the situation : if anything, tho 
position haa growo worse. This feet was freely admit- 
ted by witness after witness before the Deceotralizatioo 
Commission, and these who appointed the commtenion 
were themselves fully alive to it, because one important 
object ot the enquiry was stated by them to be bow (be 
dietnet admioistralioR could be brought into closer 
touch with the poopla Tbccn is no doubt that the pre- 
■GDt position of the Collector, so far as the people are 
concerned, is, in one acose, much weaker (ban it need to 
bo. In the first place, owing to excessive Secretariat 
control he is nnabls any longer to grant redress on tho 
spot. 'Seconlfiy, owinR’toIfne muTup'iiciftion ot nuoier- 
oue central departments, harassing departmental delays 
bate become inevitable in tbe disposal of matlers, 
whicb-properly speaking, in tbe interests of tbe people, 
ahould bediipoied of on the spot under tbe antbonty of 
tbe Collector. Thirdly, owing to the spread of English 
education in the :oaDtrr and other causes, there is not 
the same mastery of Indian languages now attempted by 
collectors that they used to acquire before. Fourthly, 
the wntmgworkof the collector has increased eimr- 
tsously ; be is tims tied largely to his desk, and therefore 
unable to acquire the same ar^uaiDtance with the re- 
qmrements of the people that his predoceesora were ablo 
to acquire. And, iastiy> hie back has been etiSoord by 


the growth of political agitatiou m tho country, and be 
baa been, so to eay, driven more within himeelf. All 
tbeee factors have tended to aflect bis position for tbe 
worse, ao far as administering the district in the inte- 
rests of tbe people is concerned The Decentralisation 
CooimissioD, which freely admits tho existence of these 
defeets.acd which was appointed to suggest a remedy, 
was, unfortunately, so constituted that its eye waa 
fixed more on official remedies than ou noii-ofiiciat reme- 
diea. There was only one Indian member on it and he 
too wasan eX'Official. Buthowaaone oT our foremost 
men and ho was in favour of the proposal which I hare 
laid before the Council to-day. All the members, with 
tbe exception of two, belonged to the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, and tbs two outsiders bad DO knowledge of the 
country. The Commission, therefore, started with what 
1 would call an official bias, and it did not seriously en- 
quire into those remedies which may be called noe-ofS- 
cial remedies for the atate of things which I have 
already described, Tbs Commission suggested a large 
measure of delegation of powers from higher authori- 
ties to the Collector— an official remedy, pure and simple. 
However, as tbe mischief is admitted by everybody, the 
Council wit) rerogniae that it la desirabto that the ques- 
tion abould be examined from every atandpomt, and any 
oon-official remedies that can be suggeated, fully dia- 
cussed And it is because, Sir, I think that the propo- 
aal, coDtaioed in my resolution, is such a remedy, a 
remedy wbicb seeks to associate non-offieisle with tba 
work ot edminiitralion, that 1 bare brought forward the 
matter before the Council to-day, ■ 

Sir. there are those who regret that tbe old order has 
paseri away, that the old autocracy of tbe Collector le 
DO loDger possible It ii significant, however, that tome 
official Witnesses themselves do not share tbu regret 
end recognise frankly that tbe past cannot be reoalled. 
Tbe past really sever returns, and in this matter, even 
if the put couid return, 1 think it would net be desir- 
able that It should return, for things are not where 
they were a century or even’half a century sgo. There 
le B oew element introduced into the situation by the 
growth ol an educated class in tho country — sq educated 
clue that isenlireiy thecreation of Bribsb rule. How, 
by the educated class, 1 do not merely mean what many 
of tbe witnesses before the Commission meant, namely, 
iawyervand other membera of the learned professions. 
Bit, it IS B pity that so many officials adopt an attitudo 
Ot eoeenng, particularly towards lawyers. Such an 
attitude, for one thing is singularly inappropriate from 
tbe represeotativea in this country of a nation which 
hunt tbe present moment for ita Fnnie filiniiter, for 
ita Chancellor of the Exchequer and for its Minuter for 
War. three lawyers in England. Sir, however much 
eome officials may sneer at the lawyer element in India, 
me Doo-ofiicia'I pu'o'lic wiTl a'lwaya recognise,— and 1 can 
make this acknowledgEmvnt with the less hesitation 

because I am no lawyer myself—tbatweowe a debt of 
gratitude to the iawyera for tbe manner in whicb they 
have built up the public life of this country. But 
though our lawyers are still onr roost independent ele- 
ment m public life, they are not the only periona who 
come under the category of tho educated class. It is 
not only the lawyers or the ecliool-masters or tho editors 
that constitute that class ; U\e educated men of tbe 
land-owing or mercantile class are also included in the 
dewiption ; men hko my Hon. friend 8ir Oanf-adharr* 
Chitnavis, who vita behind me, or my friend Sir V ' 
daa Thackersey, who aits on mj left— surely ^ 
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t&lkiDg bod;. A body of nine or ton members, wtUng 
round » table mtb the Collector, aaauted by other 
district oQlcers, meeting once e month would be able 
to dispose of a lot of business on the spot, which 
at present inrolres endless delays, and indirectly to 
get ndofalot of poison which now gathers in adis* 
trict from day to day, and nbicb tends to vitiate the 
air in a manner, truly regrettable. TbU is ronghly the 
proposal that 1 am putting forward, I may mention 
that there is an analogy for this in Western eountries. 
On the continent of Europe 1 find in several eountnee 
bodies like the Council that I am proposing, only posses* 
sing more responsible powers. 1 will mention one case 
— that of Prussia. Of course, I have no personal experi- 
ence of this matter and my knoweldge is derived entirely 
from books. But this is what 1 find to be the state of 
things in Prussia. I am quoting from Woodrow-Wilsoa’a 
'Stato':— * The Uovernment district id Prussia is not an 
area of self-government, but it la exelusivety a ditiaion 
of state adminiatration.’ A district in Prussia la nearly 
the tame in area as a distnet in India The average 
district in Prussia is about 3,800 square miles; the average 
district in India is about 4,100 square miles. ‘Its func- 
tionaries are the prnciptl,— it may even be said the 
universal,— agents of the central governmeat in the 
detailed eonduel of administration they are charged 
with the local managemoDt of all affairs that ftll witbio 
tbe sphere of the Miniatnea of the Interior, of floance 
of trade and commerce, of public works, of agncullure, 
of eecleaiastieal and eduealioaal aSaiis aodot war, 
uelusive, of coarse, of such reattera as are exceptionally 
entrusted to officers specially comtuiisioiied for Uie 
purpose. In brief, they sevre every miulstry except the 
ministry of justice,' Those fucetionanes of the district 
■rscalledthe * Admioistration' and they work tbrough 
boards. 1 need not trouble the Couoeil with deteils. 
Tbe President of this body, who corresponds to our 
Collector, and who is tbe speciil representative of the 
Uiaistry of the Interior, works aloee. All the other 
depertments work through boards. ThMit how tbe 
position of the President ■■ described '—‘The president 
* of tbe edministration is the most important ofBcialio tbe 
Prussian local service. Not only does be preside over 
the ‘AdminlstretioD,’ tbe general end most important 
agency of local government ; he is also equipped for 
complete dominance. He may, upon occasion, aonal 
the decUions of the ‘Administration* or of any of its 
Boards with which he does not egrre, and in case delay 
seems disadvantageous, may himself command necessary 
measures He may also, if he will, set aside tbe rule of 
collegiate action and arrange for the personal responsi- 
bility of the members of the ‘Administrition,* whenever 
he coniidert any matter too pressing to await tbe meet- 
ing and conclosions of a board, or, if wben ho is him.' 
iclf present where action is needed, he regards eoch so 
arrangement as necessary. In brief, ha is tbs rsal goversi. 
ing head of the local adnunistration. The jurisdiction 
of the ' Administration' covers such matters as the state, 
the churches, the schools, and the public domaie, etc.’ 

Now comes the analogy. There is a district connnitteo 
Msoclatcd with this oBlcer. It is described by the anther 
as follows 'Although, as 1 hare said, the OovcmineDt 
district is not an area of sclf-governnient, a certain pert 
in the oversight of governniental action in the district ia 
given to Ity representitives chosen by the provindal 
agents of the people. A district committeo (there is along 
Oemitn name which 1 dare not pronounce), composed 
of two professional Diembers (one of whom must be 


qualified for judicial oSco, the other for tlia higher 
grades of the administrative service) appointed by tbe 
king for life, and of four members chosen by the Pro- 
TineuI Committee for a term of six years, is allowed an 
oversigiit of such matters as it baa been thought best to 
put nnder Isy supsrviiion. The President of the Ad- 
miniatration lean ex.o^criomemberof the committee and 
usually presides over its sessions. All orders or arrange- 
ments which he wishes to make with regard to local police 
are subject to its confirmation, and all questions regard- 
ing the eoatrolof subordinate local euihorities fsll to 
iL klore important than its administrative functions 
are the judicial fanctions with which it has been recently 
invested’ but that refers to matters which do not concern 
tbe present discussion. 

Here then we havs an analogy which in many respects 
18 useful for our purpose. I find that in some other 
connUiM too there are similar bodies. So the idea may 
well bo takan up and worked out. ^ 

1 may mention that I ventured to aubrait my proposals 
on this aubyect to tha Decentralixstion Commission, be- 
fete which 1 gave evidence, and if tbs Council will boar 
with roe. 1 would like merely to repeat briefly here what 
1 eaidthere.ae regards the principal details of the scheme. 
Roughly 1 would divide tno functions of the Collector 
into four categories First must come matters, vrhich 
are urgent and confidential, in regard to which, of course 
be most hate tbe power to do what he thinks proper 
without consulting the Council. Secondly there would 
be matters which be most refer to tbe Ceotral Govern, 
■nent for final disposal, whether there is a Council or 
not, bot ID regard to which he wenld express an opinion 
or make a rsoommondation. Here the opinion of the 
Council should also be ascertained by him and forwarded 
to Ooverement alcog with hie own opinion. The third 
divieioD, and bereie what wrnuld make a great difference 
to Ibo people, would bo of matteri, wbicb the Collector 
should be empowered to dispoae of on the spot, if he is 
able to cerry his Advisory Council with him but which 
bemuttolherwiserefer. asat present, for orders to the 
Ceotral Govcnimetit This is what will really constitute 
in some respects tbe ditUoctivB fcatui-o of tha scheme 
freeing the Collector from the present excessive Secret 
tanat control, and associating with him a small body of 
noD-oIScial representatives to prevent his being a mere 
aot^at and giving the people some voice in tha disposal 
of their affairs. Wnat 1 would like to see is th« the 
Collector should be the head of an Executive Board 
consisting of tho Engineer, the Educational Inspector 
and other officers belonging to the other departments iu 
tbe district. And be should have in addition an advisorr 
council like the one I have outlined. With the assisUnce 
of the Bxeoutive Board, be should carry on tbe general 
admiDietration of tho district and many matters which 
he at present bas to refer to tbe Central Government ho 
ahould bo empowered to decide on tbe spot with the aa- 
sistance of hii Advisory Council. The last division will 
be of mUters, in which the Collector though bound to 
eoneult his Council, should be free to act ae he deems 
best,tskiug or rejecting the advice of tho Cooneil as he 
likes ’ 

la my evidenco before the Deeentralixation Comniis- 
tlOR, 1 stated briefly what matters ahould belong to ihn 

iSzS »""■ 

Mra and thought and with tho assisUnce of men who 
had spent thrir Iitcs in the work of administration • so 
It could not be said that tho proposals had emanated 
from men who did not know anything of tho admlnistra- 
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nith theie fire objections, and then will bring my ordiiiarj routioe of tbs Collector** adminiatration thould 

remarks to a cloae. As regards the value of iatonori be stall interfered with b; the Advigory Council. The 

coniulation, well, it is all verj well to sa; thatyoado Coaocil will meet once a month, and if tho efhoieocy of 

not want to be formally tied down, that you like to be the Goveromeot of India does not aulfer by the discos- 

free, and that you will go about among the people siooa that taka place in this Council— though some 

and find out things for jourselreK. On the one aide officials may think that the time of the Council is wasted 

jou complaiu that you are tied to your desks, yon are by these discussions ~or if the efficiency of the Local 

staves to reports and returns, thatyou cannot Sod time Governments is not diminished by the discossioos that 

tonoTo among Uie people, and on the other band you take place in the local Legislative Councils, ] do not see 

do not want to be bound to consult anybody, you luiist why the Collector should want to be more absolute in 

bo free to consult whom you please. Again, Sir, we regard to Ins charge than the Government of India or 

have plenty of experience of what this informsd eonsul- the Local Governoienti, As a matter of fact I tfaink 

tation means, and in this matter we can speak as no the efficiency of the district administration will Increase 

English official can, because they have no experience of and not diminish on account of the association of a 

our side of the shield. Under the present system of body of popular representatives with it, 

consulting whom we please, we often Sod men of straw. The fourth argument against my proposal is that there 
inen of no eharaeter, insiouatiiig themselies into the arealready District Boards and Municipalities in exist- 

favour of offieials abd backbiting innocent people and ence. Why not use them for Advisory purpose as well ? 

exercising a pernicious ioRuence In the end. these But, S»,ibe Muoicipahties are concerned with partiou- 

thingsare generally seen through but that takea boio lar towns only. Asregsrds District Boards, my own 

andmeanwbile a good deal of harm is done. And with view is that tJie districts are really too large as areas for 

the frequent transfers of officers that now take place, the purpose of local self-government, and 1 should like 

we are exposed to the risk far too often. But apart to ace rural local self-government entrusted almost 

from this, without putbng it on that low ground, 1 *ay entirely to Taluka or Sub-Divisioual Boards and to 

that while the officials may continue to consult 'whom village panchaysta, the District Boards confloing them- 

they please ' and my proposal does not come in the way selvee to work of a general character only. If this were 

of their doing this— all we want is tfast they should b« doneandtbs constitution of the District Beards modi- 

bound to consult a body of representative Indisot.proper- fied, 1 should not mind entrustiug those Boards with 

lyeonstituted We want a sense ot responsiblity tosttach the functions, which I have in view for Advisory Coun* 

to the man who is consulted on our behalf ; he must not cils. But that is s different question and f do not 

bo an irrsspossible self-seeking person, going to the want to complicate matters by going into it Just now: 

Collector sod expressing views which would yutt suit the The District Boards at present look after eduestion, 

particular mood of the Collector at the Bosieot, he ssnitation and road*. If the Coverument is prepared to 

should feel the responiibiUty of hit position and should widen their scope of work aed eotrust other functions 

know that he haaa retpoBsilulity towsrda the people. to them in sddiiicn, I have no objection. Lastly, weare 

■Tone, Sir, this arguraeot of informal consultation op- told that the time for such a reform has not yet come, 

peart to be the weakest argument that hat been advanced That, Sir, is an argument with which we are only too 

against the proposal. Sons saythatit would be heller familiar. In tbe opinion of tome officials, the timefor 

to hold periodical Durbars than to have a 'standing any refortn never comes, aed yet somehow it does come 

Advisory Couocil.’ Now we all koow what these Dor- and reforms do take place. And, Sir, what has hsppeu- 

banare. AUrgenoniberotpeople assemble— abuodred ediu the past about other matters will bsppeo in tlie 

or so— and you cannot consult them in that deDnite case of thia also, and in spite of official opposition the 

manner in which you can do to at a Small board meeting. time for this reform will come. 

The second objection it that it is not possible to know Bir, one word more in conclusion, sod I have done, 
who are the real repreventativei ot tbe people. WcU. I contend that the association of a Council, such as I 

Bir, it is too late in the day now to start an arguineetef propose, with the work of district administration will, 

that sort. The Oovernmeot has accepted the principle instead of impairing tbs efficiency of that administrstinn’ 

ot election for atcerUming who should represent differ- greatly increase it. For it will briog to it that hisber 

entiiiteTestaiiivuiouadelib«TatWebodi«a,»> Legialative efficiency, which result* from the responsible participa- 

Councils, in Municipal Boards aud in District and ether tion of tbe people in tbe tnansgement of their o^ 

Boards. That principle, after all, is the only open test affaire, and which can never be attatioed by a purely 

available for testing tbe representative capacity ot a bureaucratic administration, however like a maclime it 

given pecsou. I have already said that the tcsuUa ot mlghtmove. Diitrietadminigliatio'n, moreover, is the 

election should be sopplemented by keeping a certain real ground of contact between the bulk of tbe people 

reserve of seats in tbe bands of tho Collector and (bat and tba Dritinh Government, and our Legislative 

by nominating deserving persons to those seats, be may Councils, expanded as they are, will not fully serve tbe 

tedrese any ioeqnalites as regards the representatino of end, tor winch they hav* been rtfovraed, nolesa that 

different interests. And 1 sgree with the opinion reform is supplemented by Uie creation of Advisory 

expressed by the Hon. the Home Member— I do not District Council and llieir association with tho officers 

know what bos he will take to-day, but 1 agree vrithtbe m charge of district. Sir, I have already urged at some 

opinion expressed by him as Chief Commissioner of tbe length lo tbe interest of tha administration ilaelf (be 

Central Provinces— that if an advisory Council cornea educated elasBes of this country should be given an 

into existenee, it must grow out of tbe present district ioterest in the work of that admioistration. Tfbat they 

boards. My own opinion is that tbe Distnet Board feel is, if 1 may quote what 1 said before the Decentra- 

shonld elect tho major portion ot tho members of tbe lization Commission, Uut the car of administratioB 

Advisory Council. Sir, the third objection urged abould not merely roll over their heads, but that they 

BgiiDst ray proposal is that efficiency will suffer. But abould be permitted to join in pulling at the ropes 

why soold efficiency suffer ? 1 do not propose tfcat t>i« This is a perfectly legitimate aspiration, which 1 am 
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Baroda. 

We have received the Baroda Administration 
Keport for 1910‘11, and the Ceosas Report of 
the Baroda State for 1911. Tne publieaUon of 
the report volume of the census is delated owing 
to the statistics of Birth Place in some Provinces 
in India not being jret available but the main 
results of the census can be gathered from the 
summary of the report now published. Rao 
Bahadur Desai, b.a,, ll b., Superintendent of the 
Census Operations has soma valuable observations 
at the close of his Report. *' There is yet a 
feeling of false pride tvhicb mahes some members 
of the high castes prefer to starve rather than 
accept manual occupations. The dignity of 
honest labour is net yet thoroughly recognised. 
A great change has, however, already taken place, 
and in the struggle for existence there is a grow, 
ing tendency to set aside old ideas and yield to 
necessity.” 

The Administration Report for the year end* 
ing 31st July 1911, does not show any extraordi- 
nary event of importance. It is a record of steady 
and substantial work conducted on lioes already 
laid down by the sagacity of His Highness the 
Gaekwar. An important feature of the Baroda 
State is the comparative degree of independence 
and non-interference which the Municipalities 
enjoy. The result of the experiment has proved 
a success : and Local Governments are learning 
financial self-reliance and are building up a sonnd 
and efficient constitution. The report says that 
the agricultural prosperity of the ryots is not 
satisfactory owing to the heavy frost which blight- 
ed the cro[M in an extensive area. The rains have 
not been regular and there has been a widespread 
failure of crops. But adequate measures have 
been adopted by the State to relieve toe distress 
of both men and cattle and it is hoped that the 
advent of a propitious monsoon will bring better 
fortunes to the cultivators, 

45 


The Late Maharajah of Mourbhanj. 

The Late Maharajah Sriram Chandra Bhanj 
Deo was born in 1872 ; succeeded to the gadi 
as minor on 29th May 1882. The late Maharajah 
was born of a Kshatrija (Hindu) family claiming 
descent from Adbi Bhanj, said to have been a 
iCachhwaha Rajput, and a connection of the then 
Raja of Jaipur. Adhi Bbanj is believed to have 
come from Rajputana into Orissa about 2,000 
years ego, and gradually to have established his 
authority over the country between the Ruharn. 
erekba river and the border of Dhenkenal. Sub- 
sequently a member of the Mourbbanj family 
named Jot'i Bhanj estahVished himself In the 
southern part of this territory as Raja ofKsunjhar, 
and Adbi Bhanj retained the country between 
the Subarnerekhe and Baitarani rivers, which is 
Moharbbenj proper. Thirty-nine generations of 
Rajas intervened between Adhi Bhanj and the 
late Raja Eriebna Cbandra Bhanj Deo, who was 
granted the title pt Maharaja, as a personal 
distincUon, on let January 1877, on the occasion 
of the Proclamation of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
as Empress of India — as also his grand-father, the 
Raja Jedu Nath Bbanj Deo, bad many years 
before been granted the same personal distinction 
for his service in quelling a rebellion in the 
Rolbao. The eldest son and heir apparent of the 
Raja in the State is entitled to the courtesy title 
of Tikait Babu ” and the family cognisance is 
the sacred peacock with tail spread. The area of 
the Slate, which is one of tbe Orissa Tributarj' 
Mahals is 4,213 square miles, its population is 
383,737, diviled almost equally between Hindus 
and aboriginal tribesmen. The Raja maintains a 
Military force of 512 infantry and 11 guns. 
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The Maharajah of Patiala’s Boons. 

The Miharajeh of Patiala held a Durbar on the 
28th March to commemorate the bestowal «rf the 
G. C. I. E , on him on the occasion of the Delhi 
Durbar. Ilia nighuess made an ioteTeatiog 
speech at his Duibar at which he announced the 
following boons to hie subjecU which will cer- 
tainly bo appreciated by them — Rupees one lakh 
and a halt for the improvement of towne ; mpees 
fifty thousand for a model sanitary vtllape , rupees 

thirty thousand for female education ; the lawing 

of the Mohindra College to the U A. standard 
and improvement in the grades of Proteasore; 
rupees twenty thousand for primary education 
and rupees ten thousand se recurring grant for 
primary education ; a town hail and a libraij to 
be built i three new grain marts to be opened . 
the opening of a number of eehoole Including one 
for mueie ; and tbe restoration of Cbandar Singh’s 
confiecated property 

Mysore Beonomic Conference- 
As a reeuU of the long deliberatiooe of tbe 
Industrial eectian of the Mysore Eoooomic Confer- 
ence, it baa been decided to open a tile factory 
under Government management and with that end 
in view, the Government have been pleased to 
depute Mr. O. Subbasami Iyer, B a., t,T, Superin- 
tendent of the Industrial School at Myeore to 
Mangalore to study the process of tile mannfac- 
ture. In the agricultural eection, a doseo etodents 
are allowed achoUrships to learn borucnlture in 
Lalba® under the eupecvision of Mr. O. H. Kram- 
beigel. Economic Botanist, and four students to 
learn sericulture in Tata’s Silk Farm at Baesran. 
gudi which is now under tbe management e>f the 
Salvation Army. In tbe Educalional section, to 
bring about some practical reeul'e, Mr. O. Knahna 
Dao B a , bee proceeded to Travancoro to study 
educational methods there. 


Kedistribution of Native States- 

Consequent on the creation of New Provinces 
the following redistribution of Native States are 
notified in a Bthfit ttnd Grtssa Gazeltt, exCraortfi- 
nanj, dated April 1, 1912 Bengal :—Cooch- 
Behar, Hill Tipperab. Bihar and Orissa-— Atb- 
garb, Athmalibp, Bamra, Baramba, Boad, Donai, 
Daspills, Dbenkbnal, Gangpur, Hindol, Karood 
or Ralahandi, Keonjhar, Khtndpara, Kharsawan, 
Moharbbanj, Narsingpur, Nayagarb, Nilgin, Pal 
Lahara, Patna, Ranpur, Rehrakhol, Sonpur, 
Seraikets, Talcber, Tigiria Assam : Manipur. 

The Viceroy on Native Princes. 

The following advice administered by the Vice- 
roy to tbe members of tbe es-royal family 
Oudh will, wa hope, be an eye-opener to tbe nobi* 
lity in India-— 

“Theta are not the timee in which it will 
euffice for a man to ait with folded bands and 
boast of ancient lineage. The days are pait when 
a long line of ancestors was of more repute than 
peraonal worth and personal character. If there 
ieenythiog m blue blood or [amity tradition, let 
it inspire you with the ambition to be not illere 
or dreamers, a burden on tbe community, but 
etrongand steadfast men taking your proper place 

ae leaden of tbe people You cannot do this 

unless you sre able to hold your own in the rough 
tumble of the worM about you, and the first essen- 
tial 18 education ” 

Indian Princes in Europe. 

Matuwajah Kumar Saheb Vijay Sinhjr, heir- 
apparent of the Rajpipla State, and Kumar Dig- 
vijay Siohj', accompanying the Prince as his com* 
panioti, are proceeding to Europe on the fitb 
ioatant, by the steamer “ Slooltan ”, Kumar 
Kareinhainhji of Rajpipla is also going to Europe, 
on the 6tb, with his eon Kumar Himsl Sinbji 
esd Prsvin Smhji Diginjay Sinhji’s son. 
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iNDUSFRUL ARD COMMERCIAL SECTION. 

Why Steel ia Concrete Won’t Rust. 

In these days of steel and concrete conatraetion 
work, structural engineers are frequently asked 
what the fats of buildings will be when the steel 
beams have rusted away. The beat answer to that 
ia founded in the report of the aurvejor of St. 
Faul’e Oatbedral, who recently caused an opening 
to be made in the concrete of the dome in order 
that the condition of the great chain which binds 
it at its base might be disclosed. This chain has 
been imbedded in concrete for more than 200 
years and it was founded to be as bright and perfect 
as when new. The reason why steel encased in 
concrete ia prevented from rusting is, we are' told, 
that the oxide of iron chemically combines with 
the eement, forming a covering of ferrite of cal> 
eium, which is a good protective agent . — Scuftce 
Si/ting$. 

Maoeacese Deposits. 

Rich Manganese deposits are known to be 
scattered all over the Districts in the Central 
Provinces, eays Commtre*, and several Indian Syn- 
dicates are working tho mines, among them being 
tbe Central Provinces Prospecting Syndicate, the 
Central India Mining Cu , the Nagpur Manga- 
nese Syndicate, tbe Satsk Manganese Co., Messrs 
Byramji Pestonji and Co., and others. Tho 
Satka Mine at present yields about 25,000 tons of 
ore annually. 

Smoke Nuisance. 

Frederick Dybro, an American engineer believes 
he has an invention which will solve the smoke 
nuisance in every city in the country. He has 
been granted a patent and for three months has 
been trying the invention in his yard with appa- 
rent success at every trial. He is confident that 
it will work a revolution, and eooner or later be 
perfected so as to apply to railroad locomotives. 
His experiments contemplate its use by etatiensry 


engineers at first. The homo experiments of 
Dybro show, according to his claims and those 
who have watched him work, that his invention 
not only solves the problem of consumiog smoke, 
but that it is a great economiser of fuel. He is 
going to guarantee that it will save 10 per cent, 
of the coal, and claims, without guarantee, that 
it will save dO per cent, in many instances. 

Tata’s Triumphi 

The Industrial resources of India have only 
recently commenced to be tapped eccording to the 
latest scientific principles, and foremost among 
theee enterprises is tbs Tata Iron and Steel Works 
at Kalimati. Operations for smelting steel and 
manufacturing rails were started at this gigantie 
factory some time last ye.ir, but it was not until 
March 15, 1012 that tbe first successful charge 
was accomplisbed. On tbe same day tbe first cun- 
eigoment uf rails was successfully manufactured 
and Messrs. Tata may indeed be congratulated 
upon their latest achievement. Tbs fifst charge 
was made last January, but was unsuccessful 
owing to tbe crumbling of the bricks, which al- 
though sufficiently tried, were not compact enough 
to stand the severe test. However tho promoters 
not daunted by tho first partial failure, lost no 
time in remedying tbe defect and at 2-30, in tbe 
afternoon of March 15, the first successful charge 
of 2Q,QQ0 tons of molten steel was accomplished, 
and, ever since a similar charge has been made 
every eight hours, so that at the present time 6,000 
tons of molten eteel are turned out per diem. For 
several days a commiseion of Government experts 
Bupervised tbe working and tested tbe efficiency 
of the rails. It is now stated, that the roils turn- 
ed out have passed the test of the Government 
commiseion and the rails were found thoroughly 
snitable for railways This is an achievement 
which India and tho Tata Iron and Steel Works 
may rightly be proud of. 

We learn that the charge rooms of Tata’s Iron 
and Steel Works, where tbe steel is melted are 
entirely manned by steel smelters from Germany. 
-^Empire. 
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Southern India Chamber of Commerce 

At tbe second annus] general meeting of (bn 
Southern India Chamber of Commerce beld on 
Saturday, tbe SOtb uf 5Iarcb, under the presi* 
dency of Bao Bahadur F. Thetgaraya Cbetty, the 
report of tbe past year's working was aubmilted ; 
and, in moTing its adoption, the Cbairman referred 
to the past eeaeoo's crop returns, foreign trade, 
commerce and Is^islation and India'a iDdoBtricn. 
Regarding foreign trade tbe Cbairman remarked 
that, in introducing the Cnancul etatement in the 
Imperial Council the other day, the lion the 
Finance Member obaerved that the record of our 
orer-sea commerce was an impreesive one and that 
tbe value of our ezporta was the higheetoo re- 
cord. So far as this Ftesideocy is coocemed, tbe 
total ralueot exports, excluding treasure, during 
the Crat elirea menthaof 1311-13, aacompared 
with the eorreiponding period of the ptarioua 
year, ehawa an increase of Rs l66 7 Ukbs. The 
exporta o! 1910-11 exceeded those of tbo preriout 
year by a htlle l«n than ISO lakhs, and Ibu bad 
bean exceeded by over Rs. 16 lakhs white yet 
there was a month to run. 

Bamboo Hats- A Growing Industry. 

A growing industry and one that promu^ to 
esporience a steady growth in the future t» the 
manufacture and export of bamboo hat*, which 
haa received a remarkable impetus since that pas- 
sage of the Payne Aldrich Bill providing for tbe 
free admission of these hate into tbe Gutted 
States. 


The following article on bamboo bats is Ukeu 
from ‘'Reciprocity and the Phil,pp,nea,-poWtthed 

by Mr. Harold U pitt 

Among the lesser industries of the Islands is 
the manufacture and export of hats made of bam- 
boo. Thia is an industry that is carried on in tbs 
homes of the natives of certain aectione of the is 
lands, and the work is all done by hand. 

_ F™"ce la the best customer for these hate, and 
10 1909 took 227,603, valued at S73, 327 nut ol 


n total export of 410,812 value<! at 5112,480. 
Tbe Payoe-Aldrlch Dill provided for the free 
admisaion of Philippine products into the United 
States, and opened up a new market there for 
tbeee bate, and in 1910 there were exported to 
that country 176,938, where in the preceding 
year there hid been but 13,169. Tbe total ez- 
porta in 1910 increased to 600,486 hats, value 
5276,309. 

As ths hats are vary favourably received wher- 
ever lutroduced end ate comparatively cheap, tbe 
industry is one that will probably experience a 
eteady growth. Toe material for their manufac- 
ture IS found in almost svsry section, and as the 
demand increases the industry will doubtlsa be 
mere generally introduced among the people, thus 
adding iu a substantial way to tbsir earning eapa- 
cily. Tbe making of these bats does not interfere 
in any way with the agricultural pursuits of those 
who are engaged in tbe work, aa tbe women and 
children devote their spare time to it —Uanilla 
SuUttin 


lodiaa Labour Commission. 

We coogrslulate the Indisn South African 
Mgue at Sladras On the resolution it has passed 
to depute a Special Cotnmiisinner tn investigate 
tbe condiUou of Indian emigrants to Ceylon and 
Burma Emigration to these places baa for some 
rwi* been mostly voluoUry. But eases uf hard- 
ship and euBeting on tbe part of youthful 
Ubourete in the plantations are by no means been 
wanting. It „ not every one that is fit to toil in 
aforeign Und undai unfamiliar surroundings 
often much against one’s own inclinations. But 
they have tbe option of quilting tbs uncongenial 
wropatien at any lime unlike the indentured 
Ubourem Even in their ease there is this ques- 
tion to be anewered whether the emigrants art as 
^P^U, and healthy as they are represented to 
^eJtL A fw" Ceylon is that 

U^r^ ‘"^vDlured system is etill prevalent, the 

m :Su^urTr;eunrtotr 

^ of Whfeh^ ev" v_ -A 


IVliini*. 


) by side in Ceylon.— 
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Help to Agriculture- 

lbs thoughtful m&nner in which thf British 
OaTsrniosnt bus set icseli to help British sgiicul- 
tuTS was sxplainsd cacently by Mr BuDCimaQ. 
AesiatancB, ha said, would bcgiranto Agricnllursl 
Oollsgas and other isstitutioDS to tbs ezUot of 
X12,UOO a year, and altogetber about £35,000 a 
year would be spent on research and experimental 
work. These ioslitutioni were baodieapped 
the lack of men, and therefore X16,SQ0 a year was 
to be devoted to what would be called echnlarebips 
for tfaeee Colleges for the traiciog of young meQ 
who were prepared to devote their time sod their 
snergUs to tbs work of these institutes tod egri- 
cultural classes. Hu intsrsst in agriculture did 
Dot begin when he entered hie present office. 
When he went to the Board of Education ecbool 
gardena were attached to only a few hundred 
■chools Ifow throughout the rural districte there 
were 9,000 school gardeua. For the firm loeti- 
tutes they had got a sum of X325,000, and they 
were at present conaidonog the best means of 
spending that money to practical advaatage On 
the question of disease Mr. Kuncimao said there 
was no doubt that one reason why they ery^ed 
immunity from Cattle disease in that country was 
becauso they had prevented animals coming lo 
from abroad. 

Fish Factories ia Madras. 

Sir Frederick Nicholson wis recently at Cklicnt 
in connection with a fishery station to be opened 
foMxperimental work In canning and caring. Tbe 
canning expenmenta are to be in respectof all 
clasaea of fish Sir Fcedeiick, who cxpw-ts to 
stay in the Madras Presidency till tbs end 
of this month, regularly vieits ths Tanur 
aUtion, where the work done comprises catch- 
ing and curiog, but not caonicg Manufacture 
of Eeb oil and guano are also being undertaken. 


The work at Oannanore station is being continued. 
Oil and gutno processes, which already have been 
attended with eocoursging results, are being 
further developed, cbieily in tbe direction of 
•eonomy in production and improvement in the 
quality of the od. That public interest has been 
fairly aroused may be inferred from tbe fact that 
as many as forty-fivs small fish oil and guano 
private faetonsa have sprung up aloog tbe coast 
betweno Ualpe and Tanur. Tbers is no present 
idea of undertaking oyster culture experiments 
on the Madras coast, but oysters raised on tbs 
Fullest beds will soon be on the market. 

Bice Crops in the Par East- 

The latest reports on the nee crop in the Far 
East are far from eneoureging, writes ths Rengooo 
correspondent of tbe Pionter. Fears are oow ez> 
pressed that tbs harvest will be sopoorthst scarcely 
40 per cent, of tbe normal crop can be obtoised. 
Like Siam, Penang is a bad lufferer. The condi- 
tione ID the diitncte of Panang, parts of Esdab 
and Pra, are eseeplioDally uneatiafaelory, a&d St Is 
eetitaeled that tbe season crop ia liksly to fall 70 
per cent btlow a good seaaon's crop. In Shan- 
gbai great uoeasinesa prevails m owing to tbe 
coodiuoDs m Chins local production of rics has 
been eevetely Interfered with and in order to aug. 
ment internal supplies a heavy demand is certain 
to be made on outside eupplies. The prospects of 
tbe nee hstveat are also unfavourable in Japan. 
J«. Hon^ong, Malays and the Philippine 
1^^ and ,t ,8 well known locally that Japan 
l^n practically the first foreign customer this 
■eaaon to make purchases of Burma nee The 
quantoty. exported since Ut January last to 

practically e*ba„s" 

f^m Burma 
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Sugarcane Crop in E- B- and Assam. 


The final forecast on the Sugarcane Crop of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, 1911-12, Bays: — 

In this province where sugarcane ia never irri- 
gated the success of the crop depends on an abund- 
ant and well distributed rainfall. From April to 
November these requirements were so well ful- 
filled that the subsequent entire absence of rain- 
fall has caused no serious loss. During the floods 
low-lying fields of cane were damaged to a small 
extent. Borers have not proved more than usn- 
ally destructive and the red rot disease appears to 
be less prevalent than it was a few years ago. 

Revisions of area estimates have not caused 
any eubatantist change, the total estimate for the 
province being now 179,300 acres, as against 
161,300 acres in 1910-11. 

District officers' estimates of outturn average 89 
per cent, of normal yield ; bot in several cases 
these estimates are too low. lo Bsjshahi division 
where 61 per cent, of the entire cane crop of the 
province is produced, unofficial reports indicate 
‘ that yields much above average are being ob- 
tained. Though the whole of the plant cane will 
not be cut till more than 3 months hence, condi- 
tions'are not likely to change much in the inter- 
val and it will be safe to estimate for the province 
an outturn of 100 per cent. 

On the basis of a 100 per cent, crop, for which 
the normal yield is 21 cwt. per acre, my estimate 
of the total outturn of yvr from cane this year 
is 4,303,200 cwt„ or 10 per cent, more than last 
year. 

The quantity of gur produced from the juice of 
the date palm is estimated at 801, 200 cwt., two- 
thirds of which is produced in the districts of 
Faridpur and Backerganj. This estimate is based 
on an enumeration of tho trees kept for gur pro- 
duction and the average recorded yield per tree. 
The present estimate is believed to bo more nearly 
accurate than those of previous years. ■ 


Has the fertility of land in India decreased P 


In an article contributed to the pages of the 
Agricidtural Journal o/ India Dr Bernard Coven- 
try sets forth the results of his Inquiry on this 
question with respect to soils and crops in the 
several Provinces. In the United Provinces the 
Settlement literature gives no grounds for conclud- 
ing that there has been any general change in 
fertility within the British period. But in the 
north of the Province a large portion of the land 
must have lost its virgin productivity under con- 
tinued cultivation while elsewhere lands have 
decreased in fertility owing to known causes 
such as interference with drainage. In Bombay 
the Director of Agriculture holds to the 
view that in ancient times the condition should 
have been worse, but gives no convincing 
reasons for the conclusion be has arrived at. 
Id Bladras it is said that land fs continually 
improved by manuring, but where population 
is sparse and rainfall precarious the land is 
allowed to lie fallow, The inference is that in 
either case there is no loss of fertility. Security 
of tenure and increase of population have 
raised the price of land and cultivation no longer 
pays unless the lands aro continually improved. 
The Director concludes that fertility must be 
greater than formerly. In the Punjab In the 
canal irrigated area fertility has increased ' enor- 
mously,’ but with reference to the Province 
generally it is believed that ' while the older lands 
cannot be said to have either gained or lost in 
fertility, the influence of Chahi and Nahri irriga- 
tion has enormously increased the productiveness 
of large areas.— TrifiKne. 
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Dried Potatoes 

Th# drying of potstoea la »n industry that baa 
besn developed in the past five years in GenzMoy, 
where one-third of the world's potato crop le 
grown. During t'oe psst year an investigation 
has heen made in Germany of the starch and 
dried potato industries, dealing especially with 
machinery and metbode in use The two general 
methods of manufacture ere hsown as the roll 
■ysten and the drum system In the roll eyetem 
the potatoes are eteamed until softened, and 
then passed between targe revolving eylieders 
which are heated by eteam, The potato forms 
on the roll in a layer, which dries end ia 
scraped off during a revolution of tho toll 
The drum aystem mahea a product et shoot 
half the menufsctaring cost of the toll eye- 
ten and (or ell purposes other thso humao food 
the drum system is used. It eonsiate, eeaeotially, 
of an iron shell about two tod a half feet io dia- 
meter aed eight times this length From e cutting 
meehine chipped potatoee ere ccoveyed to the 
slowly revolvleg drum, which is provided with en 
Interior construction that gives the potatoee tbo 
maxioum cxposore to the drying action of the 
hot air. Ia Germany most of the product is oesd 
as food tor all hinds o( animals. 

Indian Qronndnnt- 

The final general memorandum on the ground- 
nut crop of the season 1911-12, issued by the 
CommereUl Inlelligeoce Department of Indie, 

Qoder data Calcutta, February IStb, etates; 

This memorandum deals with the thrse proviocen 
which produce groundnut toiconiiderahteeatent. 
The total area tow returned isl,200,900 aciraee 
rompsred with 951,900 acres (rsvieed figure) in 
1910 11, which maths as increase of 28 per rent. 
The total outturn is eetimated at 912,200tone of 
nuts In shell ae againat 503,200 tons (revised 
figure) for laet year — an fncrrtee of neatly B jwr 
cent. 


Poddy and Sugarcane Manures- 
Some very important results achieved with 
experimental manures are recorded in the Annual 
Reports of the Burdwan and Cuttach Agricultural 
Statkma for the year 1910-11. At both stations 
it bee been fulind that the plongbing in of 
" dhaincha ” for paddy is the most economical of 
nil systems. Ur, A. C. Dobbs, who writes the 
Burdwan Report, says that ae much as possible of 
the paddy area from the farm is treated in this 
way, and the remainder is manured with bonemeal 
and superphosphate. The rotation of the two 
methods is maintained as far as practicable, the 
area that can be sown with green manure being 
limited by the rainfall and the amount of water 
avaiiahle far irrigation The use of bonemeal 
in coubiostioD with saltpetre bee given etrih- 
mg results. At Cuttack it wu found that three 
meunda of bonemeal in combination with Halt* 
petre, gave results almcet equivalent to onefauadred 
maunds of eowdung, while on the Burdwan farm 
an extreerdinary return waa obtained from the 
o»e of three nauodi of bonemeal with one of snlt- 
pelra. The' method adopted for sugarcane at 
Burdwan is to use farmyard manurv, oilcake, and 
bonemwl before planting, and to apply ealtpetra 
•» a top-dressiog to the growiog crop at intervals, 
when there is no danger of its being washed away 
by heavy rains These are ell indi genous 


manures, the last three being at present largely 
exported ; and the experience gained at Burdwan, 
Cuttack, and Duoiraon leaves no doubt tbet their 
Judicious use of eugarcare will pay well. 

Madras Giogelly Crop. 

The llidnie Board of Revenue has issued the 
following first outturn report of the gingotly crop . 
oCl9U-lS- — The total irea sown with giogelly 
in ryotwari Tillages up to the end of December 
I9U was 363.000 acres or 6 per cent, less than 
t^ area sown in the correeponding period of 1910. 
1 * was aim lem than the averages of five end ton 
years by 10 end 19 per cent, respectively. 
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departmental Udotcws and 'B-'lotcs. 

LITERARY. 

ARCniEOLOOT AT DELDI. 

The Northern or Talaqi Gate of Parana 
Qila at Delhi is notv being opened out by the 
Archroological Department. It is fairly obvious 
that the mound in front of the gate-way is no 
accidental accumulation of rubbish and that it 
was put there for some purpose. Although there 
is no documentary evidence to account for ita 
closing up, there are several traditions which are 
of interest in connection with it 

It is said that Humayun ordered a certain 
Faqir to prdy for him which the Faqir refused to 
do. The Emperor in consequence ordered him to 
be boiled for three days in a large caldroo ; an 
order which was carried nut, but which, il is said, 
failed to hill the Faqir. He was brought out 
alive and just lived long enough to curse tbe 
Emperor, saying that he (the Emperor) would die 
himself in three day's time. On tbe third day 
after the death of the Faqir the Emporor slipped 
on tbesteps of the Sher Mandal in Parana Qila 
and died. The daughter of Humayun deeming 
the Fort as being an inauspicious place of resi- 
dence ordered it to be pulled down aod tbe 
execution of her order was put in hand. Tbe 
wall however were either too hard a nut to crack 
or too expensive to demolish and it was suggested 
that tbe blocking up of the North and South 
Gates would have the same effect. This was 
done. 

The most commonly beard tradition of the 
closing of the gates is that of.the wife of a Raja, 
. who lived in Parana Qila, taunting her husband 
with fear of an enemy who was already almost 
hammering at the doors of his capital. The 
Raja was served at table with an iron spoon 
instead of the usnal gold and silver one, and 
angrily asked if there was no more gold and 


silver left in his tre.isury ; tbe Rani rebuked the 
cook, saying he was a fool to use a spoon of tbe 
metal of which the Raja was so much afraid. Out 
wont the Raja from the Talaqi Gate to battle 
vowing that if he did not return be would die 
fighting. He ordered tbe gate to be built up and 
not to be opened except to admit him on his 
return. He never came back and tbe Talaqi 
Gate was closed 

The other tradition is that the gate was closed 
up by Nizam BbtshCi, who saved the Emperor 
Humayun from drowning. He was given the 
sceptre for three days and during this time 
issued a leather currency. He forbade the gate 
to be opened up except by one who should like 
bun issue leather coinage. 

DAILT KtaVgPArZIl VOR BBSAR. 

On Thursday the Hon. Mr, S. Sinha presented 
before the Registrar, Joint Stock Companies, for 
Registration, a Memorandum of Association of 
the Debar and Orissa Newspapers, Ltd., a eon* 
pany formed with the nominal capital of three 
lacs, divided into shares of Rs. 10 each, with a 
view to convert the Rs^arre, of Bankipure, from 
a weekly into a high class daily. Tbe minimum 
number of the Board of Directors is fired at 15 
and the mszimum at 31, and 22 Directors repre- 
senting all the five divisions of the now Provinces 
are named as the let Directors fur three years 
with power to add to their numbers. The 
five divisions Orisss, Chota Nagpur, Tirhut 
Dhagalpur and Patna are adequately represented 
by respectable gentlemen ; aod the 22 Directors 
are fairly distributed among tbe divisions. 

A UAUARAJAU'S BOOK, 

The Maharaja of Nabha, better known as the 
Tikka Sahib of Nabha, has written a volume 
entitled * European Travels and Reflections.’ It 
will be published in London shortly. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

IBB HI’ron CNIVER’ITT 

The ZTincJiisJon Review writes- “Thecoiwli- 
tution of the Hindu University is jet, in * 
process of incubation, and it la difficult to a»y 
when and in what shape or form it will emerge 
froDi the process The fact that to the eompoxi- 
tion of the deputation that waited upon the 
Hon’ble Sir Hareourl Butler at Delhi and also in 
the committee appointed to frame the conatitution, 
the orthodox Hindus hulh largely, is by no means 
re assuring to those who are anxious that the 
University should be constituted on liberal and 
progressive tines It is to be hoped thst the 
reform party will have no cause for diesatisfection 
and eomplaict when the constitution is published " 
TCUiLS SOOCATIOV SBOVtL 

iQ commenorstion of Her Majestv Queen 
Usiy'i visit to India, H H the Btguoi of Bhopal 
is divising a leheme for furthering Female Edu 
estioB, and Is oiroulsting «p«n letters on the euh- 
ject The Bsguffl'i idea is to start s well e<)uip 
ped school, to hscuns afterwards s model in<tita> 
tion of lU kind Frovlaioa will h« made both (or 
the rich end the poor , Hi 12 lakhs will probably 
be req-iired at the cutest, and details are being 
worked out. Her Highness has orere.1 Rs I 
lakh from the SUta and Ss 20,000 from her 
privatepuree Herdaughters m-lawhevepromised 
Rs 19,000 among them 

KODSBV TBLUOC 

There ia an instructive article oo ** Modern 
Telogu " in the current number of The Eiata 
tiannl Etiiew The writer pleads for what n-aj be 
called modernism in the Teliigu literature. It 
is a plea for a more natural and appropriate stylo 
of Vernacular composition 

English of the htiddle Ages is entirely 
different from that of to-day. Indeed it is the 
eiwe with every language. Ijinguage is the pro- 
duct of the evolution of a community of buinaQ 


bmngsandits life is regulated by the same gene- 
ral laws. When the views of a society of people 
ehauge, the chsnge ie inevitably reSectel in their 
Isngusge In every country, people have wisely 
sobmicred tlismselves to this iueiorabls law of 
suture and ^eir literature has consequently devel- 


oped eo as to serve the varying needs of time 
Thus the English of Milton and Jeremy Taylor 
and Sir Thomas Brown have a quaint fiecination 
for US but no holy would deny thst Addison and 
Switt have given us a style more adapted to the 
practical requirements of modern times. Every 
century witnesses a new tianslation of the Bible 
and a * revived version ' does command greater 
populsnty than the old edition. 

But the Telugu paadita would not allow any 
euch change la their veraaculsr Most of the 
Telugu poets have been Sanskrit scholars and 
' the language of their literary works is mnra than 
half Sanskrit and the rest le artificial Telug'’ 
madeof ebeole'e wo^ds and coiaed phrases,’ The 
bulk *f what IS called Telugu literature iS msde 
up of erotic woiks and it does not at all reflect 
the life of the peeplv^ 

Y^ise the ^diBcull 

lerv Latin word, phrai 
.he words and grammi 

Spanish, Aval/' or Pan.tn.\ltidiaB^cr"chin*^”"bol ro 
which no wi^la-jf th. liviog lUgaags ahould be uavd. 

'Evlggu pnvm' v. 

ration ofid Dkiit lemmrg To day Telugu 
an indi»^„ „,ly of own Th.re !•, »t -n> 


*ry tomske modern Teli 


>rk 111 TvliigU liter- 
condemned by the 
I la therefoTu tiecee- 


rcB of such a vehicle would 
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A BILL POR THE PKOTECTIOS OP GlRLa. 

The Hon. Mr. M, B. Dadabhoy, c. i. k., Laa presen* 
a Draft Bill to the Legislative Department for 
the Protection of Women and Girla under IGyears 
of age and has applied for leave to introduce the 
same this Session. We understand the Bill is 
being now examined by the Law Oificers of the 
Government. 

XATURALISITIOK LAW. 

The question of a uniform naturahsatioii law 
throughout the empire occupied a prominent posi- 
tion in the discusaioos of the Imperial Conference 
last year. The Colonial Office has now transmit- 
ted to the Government of the Oveiseas Dooinioi.a 
for consideration the drafVof a measure designed 
to meet the situation. The main provisions are 
that naturalisation of aliens as British subjects 
shall bo conditional on five years' eontinoons 
residence within territory under His Msjesty’s 
allegiance, good character, and an adsqnate 
knowledge of the English langusge (or of any 
other language recognised in sny dominion as on 
an equality with English ) In addition tbe 
applicant for naturalisation must also take the 
Oath of Allegiance. It is provided that tbe law 
shall become operative in each of the self govern- 
ing dominions only after the local regisUlnres 
have adopted it. The right to be called a 
British subject applies to everyone who was born 
witbin His Majesty’s allegiance, or who, at birth, 
was the child of a British subject on the paternal 
side, or was borD>cin a British ship, whether in 
foreign or territorial waters. 

WOSIEV AS AUBORS. 

As jurors, in a number of lecent case*, women 
in the Western States of America elicited prahe 
and recognition from judges and higb-minded 
lawyers. They did not display the supposed pr»« 
judice of their sex agoinst certain rlnsses or ecte; 
they tried the cases on the i>j*ues of law and laet; 
they were anxious to do justice and avoid mistakes 
of the heart as well as mistakes of tbe mind,— 

Tkt Chaulauqum, 


Justices op the peace. 

It is notified in the Gazette of /nifia March 22nd 
that any Europe, in British subject appointed either 
by or in virtue of his office to be a Justice of the 
Peace for any country or place beyond tbe limits 
of British India, shall have in regard to European 
British subjects and persons accused of having 
committed offences conjointly with euch European 
British subjects alt the ordinary powers which 
may bo conferred on a Magistrate of the First 
Cloas, under tbe Code of Criminal Procedure, 
1898 And, in addition, all tbe powers which may 
becooferied on a Magistrate under Sections 186 
and 190 of the said Code, also that any European 
British subject appointed, either by name or in 
virtue of bis office to be a Justice of the Peace in 
or for any country or place boy ood tbe limits of 
British India, shall have power to hold inq uea t e 
under Section 174 of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure 1889. 

THE OBIBSA TKMANCT BILL. 

The withholding of H. E. the Viceroy’s assent 
to the Orissa Tenancy Bill has raised an interest- 
ing legal point, as to whether the measure auto- 
matically lapses at midnight on tbe Slst of March. 
By tbe Art passed in the Imperial Legislative 
Council, all existing enactments are declared to 
be unaffected by the territorial changes and 
alt enactments in force in or prescribed for any of 
the territory menlioned on the 1st April shall be 
construed in the terms of the new Administra- 
tions. The point whether a measure passed by 
the local Council that has not received the 
Viceroy’s assent up to the Slat March can come 
legally into force in the redistributed territories 
if the Viceory’s assent is given at a later date. 
The Beogftl Mining Dill which was passed by the 
Bengal Council on the same date has already 
received assent. The SUiteemau of (he 30th 
March strongly criticised the Viceroy for not 
▼etoiug the Bill definitely if he disapproved 
of it. 
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USBICIXIL TILCB OF irPLES. 

Thi Dieltlk aiiJ II>jgnMe Gauilt leminds ua 
that the apple containa a larger pereentige of 
phosphorus than aoy other fruit or eegelable 
This phosphorus is admirably adapted for reDewmg 
the essestial oereuue natter of the brain and 
epioal cord. Also, the acids of the apple are of 
eigual use for people of aedentary habits, nbose 
tirers are sluggish in action, those acids serving 
to eluninate from the body nozioiis matters nhicb, 
if retaioaJ, would mahe the brain heavy and 
dull, or bring about jaundice or ehm eruptions 
and other troublea. It la atso the fact that eucb 
fresh fruits as the apple, pear aod the plum, when 
taken ripe, aod without sugar, diminish acidity 
in tbs stomach rather than provoke it. Their 
vegetable eilts and ]uicea are eoavecud into alka* 
tins carbonates, which tend to coui.ttract ecidity 
A good, npe, raw apple is one cl the easieat of 
vegetable euletancM for the stomach co deal aitb, 
the whole proeeaa of its digeetion beiog eompleted 
in cigbty.fivs mioutec. 

lECUUie or caaecR. 

A startling articls from the peo of the well- 
known vegetanao advoratv, Dr. Uaig, sppeara in 
the March iatue of the A'alional A'mm on the 
subject of tbeiBcrease of rsncsr aod iis eonnec- 
tiOD with the eoneumptiOD of tea and meat. 
According to Lio, meat and tea are the pnntipal 
producers of uric acid In the system, and ore 
therefore tbo common causes of gout and ecztiDa, 
which irritate the tiMues of the human body and 
often lead to cancer Cancer, Pr. Haig pmoU 
out, la far more prevel.tt in Swilrerland, tbo 
United Kingdom, ai..l other more or teas cold 
elimalee than il le in Southern Lurope ; while in 
Egypt it it alinoel ui known, aa are gout and 
rheumatism— the dirt m h^iypt being much mote 
conduciea to uric acid freedom On lb« other 


hand, in Cliiua, where the inhabitants are rice 
eaten hut tea diinkers, cancel is very prevalent. 
Dr. Haig also points out that in ^ew Zealand, 
Anstralu, and lu toe United States, countries 
where the consumption of meat and tea is ii creas- 
ing, cancer is rapidly becoming much more 
common, and that in the United Kingdom the 
cancer death rate amongst men, since 1901, has 
increased more quickly than among women in the 
proportion of about 7 to The Doctor here asks 
the question whether this is not owing to the fact 
that men have taken to driakicg tsa during the 
last decade as freely as women. 
rOTSTOES IV TUB DIBTIItT OF DISSeTIC FATIBCtTS. 

At a meeting of tbs Society Mediesle des 
ilopitsui held on February 17, M Rstbery said 
that It Was an error to suppo'e that poUloes were 
to article of diet permissible to disbetlu patleats; 
he considered, on the contrary, that they ought 
never to be freely permitted in sueb casss He 
quoted a number of clinical observfttioos showing, 
on the one band, tbit even such very small quso* 
titles of potatoes as 60 grammes might sullies to 
cause a reappas ranee of sugar in urine, and, on the 
other hand, rhnt diibstio patiento did not by 
any ■■leaes alwaya astimilate carbohydrates of 
potatoes moie easily than those of other starchy 
foods, they noicetimei even assimilated them less 
easily Speaking generally, it might be said that in 
the uajmty of caaes of diabetes potatoes were to 
bo considered as an article of food aimilar to other 
dietetic eabstaouea rich in earliohydratce In some 
casaa, however, poUloea aeemed to possess special 
properties of assiDiilslion which might be either 
pester or lesa than those of other starchy foods 
This was in fact a particular nample of the law 
diecotereii by llouchatiiit, according to which 
each dwbeiic patient bad a penamal co efficient 
fortbeqiianliUtive and quahUtne utiliiaUon of 
carbohydrates. 
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EFFICACT OF nOUA. 

In a very learned discourse on Empiricism and 
Science which formed the lendinj; article of ibe 
Pioneer of the 6th September, thbVe occurred the 
following statement : — *So, too, the theory that 
fires in public places tended to diminish epidemics 
was a theory based upon rough empirical obser- 
vations. It was connected with the discovery — 
a very notable one in the progress of humanity — 
that fumigation pieventa the decay of amninl 
substances. That was probably a purely accident* 
al discovery, and it was only in our time and in 
the West that it was found by patient experimeot 
that the effect of smo^s is andsrpCtc, or in other 
words, that there is something in wood smoke 
that is fatal to the germs that cause decompositi m. 
U. Trillat finds that the rapid combustion of coo> 
elderable quantities of sugar produces vapours of 
formic aldehyde — a powerful germicide. This 
antiseptic exists in the smoke of most wood files. 
In 2 lbs. of fuel pine-wood contains 32 centigrams 
of aldehyde, oak-wood 35 centigrams, refined 
sugar 70 centigrams and ordinary inconse 18 
centigrams. The fires lit during epidemic, there- 
fore, had a direct physical and chemical action, in 
addition to the moral eOV-ct of enabling people to 
do something to release themselves from hopeless 
and terrorised Inactico 1’ So the Home of ancient 
India was not for nothing! 

AN INDIAN HONOORED. 

Professor Wali Mahomed hi. A., of the Ali- 
garh College, who was prosecuting bis studies 
in Physics in England and Germany as a hold- 
er of H. H. the Aga Khan’s Science Scholar- 
ship from the year 1908, has received the degree 
of Ph. D. from the University of Gottengen 
(Germany). 


' ARTIFICIAL GOLD. 

Sir William Ramsay writes to the Times : — 
On the 20th January I wrote stating that there 
was no truth in a statement that 1 had furnished 
a favourable report on the supposed process for 
manufacturing gold artificially. A fresh statement 
has appeared in English and French pipers pur- 
porting to publish this alleged report. It appears 
necessary, therefore, to give some details as re- 
gards the published letter. 

Late in December of last year General Mar. 
quis Comtes called on me with a personal letter 
of introduction fiom M. Cambon, the French 
Ambassador. He explained that he was one of 
the possessors of a secret process for making gold 
artificially ; and he brought with him a Monsieur 
Verley to explain this process. On hearing the 
explanation it appeared to me that It might b« 
worth while to try the plan, for it was not scienti- 
fically impossible. To guard against any doubt 
however, 1 wrote to M. Cambon, who in his reply, 
gave the fullest assurance of his long acquaintance 
with, and esteem for, the character of the Mar- 
quis Courtes. Accordingly it was arranged that 
M. Verley should demonstrate the process to me, 
and this was dons. I insisted frequently that I 
was taking no precautions against fraud, because 
1 should myself try the process later' after M, 
Verley had left London. The result as found by 
Messrs. Johnson and Matthey, was tbat the solid 
left me by M. Verley contained 40 grains of plati- 
num per ton, no gold, and merely atraca of silver, 
I sent this result to IT. Verley, who has thought 
fit to make use of it. 

Six experiments, in which M. Verley 's instruc- 
tions were accurately followed by me, show that 
in no case is a trace of gold, silver, or. platinum 
formed. I have written to the Marquis Courtes 
informing him of these negative results, and I 
understand that he has dissociated himself from 
the enterprise. 
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PERSONAL. 

uos JiMES RBTtE IND TIIS SEOBOEB 

The Hon j»mes Bryve, AmbaRP»ior of Ore*t 
Britsin to tha UniWif States, epeaking W a Urga 
ludience, moally of coloured people, at Washing 
ton eaid — 

“We muet atone for ivl.at uur progenitors did 
toyoura by aiding you mevery *17 and endeavour 
irgto you m aUaining the Viighcet pinnaOe 

of ciiilieation and ptogrtsa Tin* « not »» obli 
gat.on reeling upon any u..e oouiify. but upon 

every nr lion that wee metruoi nt»l in taking your 
ateeetoie from their native lande BogUnd, 
Germany, Fiance aod Poiliiaal all were reeponei- 
We for taking Negrove to Eump*, eod It ha* 
fallen upon the pieaenl genenelion to etand by 
the act* of their anceatore and to eve that you are 
properly edu('a*ed " 

BUS TiT ssv ON HisneLr 
The March Strand containa a paper taken doon 
from Sun Yat Sen'a own lipe, whiclii* aeUMoieot 
of hia career up to the time of hie leet leaviog 
Kti|Und He eaye that up to 1885, lahen he era* 
eighteen yeara of agr, he led the life of any 
Cbineee youth of hii cUee, except that from bis 
father's conVeriion to Chriitwnity and bis employ 
ment by the London Mueionary Society ho had 
greater opportunities of coming into contact with 
English and American miseionaties >n Canton. 
An English lady became interested In him, and 
he lesTtied eventually to speak Eoglisb. Dr 
Kerr, of the Anglo American Miemon, allowed 
him to pick up a great deal about medicine He 
studied medicine for five hsppy years of oislife 
at the Bong Kong College of Medicine under Dr. 
Csntile 

On obtaining ins diploma he decided to try hi* 
fortunes in the Portuguese Colony of Macao It 
was then that he enrolled himself a tnembor ^ the 


Young China I’srty. He f-.'led to secure a pay- 
ing practicu in Macao, and removed to Canton, 
where he formed a branch of the party. In 1895 
he formed a conapiracy to capture the city of 
Canton, which, hnwever, the advance of fmperial 
troops fruatrated lie fled for his life to Kobe, 
rut off hia queue, and dressed as a modern Japa- 
user. In 1696 be Bailed for England, where ho 
waa kuloapped at the Chineae Legation and, by 
the intervention of Lord .Salisbuiy, rileased at 
the eleventh hour Ha returned to China during 
the Buxtsr troubles, and spoke and wrote and 
lectured on the inevitable revolution. It was 
•hen that Colonel Homer Lea gave !n bia adhesion 
aod became hie chief mihtsry adviser. 

Ever aince the Canton conspiracy a price bad 
been placed upon his bead At ooe time that 
auouoted to XIOO.OOO sterling 1— 

My mnet exlrserdiDsry esperieceewee ic Canton when 
tw« ycung cfficials easie to capture me I visa in my 
tcom at night and m my sbirt-slesrsa, raiding and looking 
over my papers The two men opened the door, 'Ihey 
bad » dozan aoldiera oulaida '\than 1 caw tbem I 
calmly look up one ot tha aaerad hooka and began to 
read aloud 7boy liataned tor a ticna, and after a wbila 
onooftbaio spoke and asked a question, lanswarad it, 
and they asked othirs Than ansuedaloog argument 


Often asked why, with such a price offered for 
his bead, he went about London bo freely and 
took ao few precautions, he anawei-ed that bia life 
was now of little consequence ; them were plenty 
to take hia piace Ten years ego the cause would 
have euffemd by bia death ; now the organization 

iaeompleta. So he adds — 

tVhetbcT t am to bo the titular bead of all China or 
V ‘S 'vajunition with another and that other 

Yuan »<-Kai, 11 of no importance to me. I hare done 
my work; Uio wave of enlightenment end progress can- 
hoaUyod, ardCInna— Uie country in the world 
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lOED CKEWE isD THE PBES3. 

At a meetifig of tbe Calcutta cominitt^a of the 
Institute of Journalists with Mr, J. E. Woalacott, 
Vice*PresiJent and n Past President of the Ifisti. 
tute in the chair^ the following protest againat 
the Secretary of State’s reference to the English 
newspapers of CaJcutti in the House oPLorifs was 
unanimously adopted • — 

"The comtniUee observe with great regret and 
concern the following passage in a speech delivered 
by Lord Crewe in the House of Lords on the 2Ut 
February 1912 : 

' It would have been a regrettable agitation. It 
sight have led — and I myself should greatly have 
regretted the circumstance, but I ehonld in no 
way have shrunk from it — it might have led to 
the application to some of the English papers in 
Calcutta of the more extreme rigours of tho Press 
Act, which of course might be applied to them as 
much ae to the vernacular Press.' 

"While recognising that the English newspapers 
are in noway exempt from the penalties of the 
Press Act should they transgress its provisions 
the committee desire to point out that this Act 
was avowedly passed for the suppression of eedi- 
tioua writing of a character which led to crime 
and that the Government of India publicly dis* 
claimed any intention of utilising its provisions to 
stifle honest criticism. Tbe committee feel 
that tho Secretary of Stite for India, by 
referring from his place in the House of Lords 
to the English newspapers of Calcutta in 
language which implies that they might bo 
classed with seditious prints which had for their 
aim the abolition of British rule in India, has 
brought against loyal and reputable English 
journalists a charge which they car. only regard 
as a most ofTensive and unwarrantable libel, tbo 
more unfair as it is of a wholly hypotheUcal 
nature. 


“The committee deem it necessary to point out 
that in tho circumstances Lord Crewe’s words 
amount to a threat to proceed against newspapers 
which venture to condemn the action of tbe 
Oovernment of India and the Secretary of State, 
and they protest against an invasion of tbe 
iodependenee and the liberty of the Press which 
is calculated to injure public interest and to stifle 
an honest expression of opinion.” 

It was resolved that nopiea of the protest should 
be forwarded to the Secretary of State and the 
Prune Minister, and to Lords hlorlsy, Curz'in and 
Crewe; also that the Oouncil of the Institute in 
London should be requested to suppoit the action 
of tbe Calcutta committee. 

HOW E'lPfRCS XXTZHD 

The state of affairs in Persia, ns explained by 
H E the Viceroy, illustrates how empires and 
"spheres of influence ” sometimes extend by the 
operation of causes practically beyond the control 
of roan. It has boon said that the British have 
made additions to their empire in fits of absent* 
miudedness. If this statement be an exaggeration, 
it seems at any rate lo be true thet conquests 
have more often been provoked than deliberately 
sought. While tbe Anglo-Russian agreement has 
preserved the integrity of Persia, Great Britain 
must nevertheless safeguard tho lives and propeity 
of British subjects. It is not usual to explain to 
our legislative councils the secrets of the foreign 
policy, but frankness is sometimes the bent way of 
removing misunderstandings. His Exceliency 
explained that it was not the intention of Govern- 
ment to rely merety on force and on Indian troops 
for tbe protection of British and Indian interests, 
but to open negotiatior.s with the tribes for the 
punishment of those who attack British and In- 
dian caravans. In other words, tho loc-al tribes 
will bo persnaded to hold their own countrymen 
in check. This is a policy of trust; it leads to 
friendly undeistanding, and who knows that it 
willnotlead further? The Abor expedition was 
a punitive enterprise, with gi^ogrsphieal curiosity 
tadced on to it. Conquests are not worth much 
in such regions,— /ndiaii Spectator, 
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GENERAL. 

BCRBIB CROW’!. 

Replying in the Hoase uf Commons to Mr 
Mwcullum, Mr. Montagu ssid th»t the declaim, 
to keep the Daihar Crown in EngUnd with the 
Regain in the Tower ha* been taken after fall 
consideration and consultation with the Govern- 
ment of India. One of the most important conei- 
deration leadiiig to the decision was the constitu- 
tional objection to any course which might bo 
constructed as providirtg a eeparate Regelia for 
India, an4 so derogate from the accepted fact that 
the King of EngUnd is crowned Emperor of India 
'when crowned in Weaminster Abbey 
' GOVSS'ISSSI Btsottmoss 

The supplement to the GGietle o/ /ndio containe 
the following molntwn •— 

The Governor General lo Council has with the 
approval of the Secretary of State, decided that, 
with effect from Ihe let April 1912. the post of 
Inspector General of Agriculture in India shall 
cease to exist at a separate appointment The 
appointment will in future be eemhined with that 
«( the Director of the Agricultural Rseearah 
Institute and Eiincipal of the Agricultural Col- 
leg'. Piia', under the title of Agricultanil Advl 
eet lo the Oirernmcnl of India and Director of 
the Agricultural Research Institute, Rosa The 
Agricultural Adriaer and Director of the Agri- 
cultural Research Inatituto will exercise all func 
tions and poweri hitherto exercised the Inspec- 
tor General of Agriculture in India and by the 
Director of the Agricultural Research Institute 
and PiincipHl of the Agricultural College. Puna 

He will maintain th- same position with reaped 

to the Local Oorernment aa was held by the 
loepector General of Agriculture, as a separaU 
ofEcer, and his duties will remain aa defioed in 
this .Department Circular, daltkl 2Iih October, 
T9D1. 


The following resolution is also ixsued j 

The Governor General in Council has with th« 
approval of the Secretary of Sute decided that | 
the post of the Inspector General of the Ciril j 

Veteiinsry Department ahall cease to exist with! 

efftet from the Ist Apiil, 1912. The functions of 
Uie Inspector-General, Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment, will III future be discharged as follows ' j 
(«) The Imperial Bacteriologicsl Laheratory, , 
Muktesar, United Pruvincea, will be placed under ■ 
the imirediate control of the AgneiiUurat Adviser , 
to the Covemmert of India, who will occupy in 
respect of the laboratory the same position aa the 
Inspector General of the Civil Veterinary Depart- | 
ment now holds, and will exercise alt the powers ' 
conferred on the Inspector-General. 

(i) The management of tbe Oovernment Cattle 
Farm at Ilissar will be mads over to tbs Govern- 
merit of the Punjab, and Ibe Camel Speeialiet will 
also he placed under the orders of that Govern- ' 
ment It will be left to the Government of tbs 
Punjab to decide, as regards both the Ilissar 
Catllo Farm and tbe Cagjsl Spscinllst, whether 
they should be directly under tbe Local Govern- 
meat or uoder some suthonty Babordiaati to tbs - 
Local Government 

(e) examinations st tbs Veterinary Collies 
will be arrai-gad by the Local Governments con- 
cerned. 

(d) The Board of Veterinary Scianca will 
cease to exist aa a saparate Board but aome vete- 
rinary officars Will be appointed members of tbe 
Board of AgrtcuUuie 


Sir Uerbert Roberts asked the Under Secretary. , 
of State for India Whether, in new of tbe fact 
that statistics aa to the convictions for drunken- 
oessare given in the Annual Excise Report for 
Bengal, reprvsentatioiii will be made to the other 
Ixical Oovornmente to furnish similir it.forma- 
tioo in their future Excise Reports. 

Mr. Montagu ; I find that the reports of other 
provinces wilt, one exception give figures ehowiog 
cases of drunkenness which bare come under the 
engniaance of the p.lice, though the form of 
return difl^vri from that used in Rei gal. The 
attention of the Government of India will be 
drawn lo the Hon roember'e suggistiun, in case 
^eyehoulJ feel justified in impoaing upon the 
PiovinrjBl-aw.r/iraa.-Jib*hn. \ixtk afi ^urnilnine 
tmilorta returns. ° 
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Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. 

AloiiA, O ! I trp«l til# ijUtlf**, 

Til# l/fJjihs, ACcu»tom#>I of 

of the m^Uowini {l.^wn, 
Stfffn# nfiil «nnipUJOu« orrhanls of lli# night. 

0 IxiT# ! I l)rt«i tlip cUmnifrinj: 

Til# lu«srua< i'kIm oflife% fAm\li\r ^treAtn^, 

Tin* «»f hop#, the rirer* of 

The tiioon-enchintetl e'tu^rie< of dreams. 


n j: r'> fompMoontre wind or comforting st:<r 

Tn- worl of thin# Ahiding-pUr#..., 

Ill whst pm’p^unpil hocrof jriT or ipsm 
S-JtU I niJ.ijn Jh-* •»nc‘n»rc of ihr f^ce? 
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school of economists resented the insnlar 
narrowness and selt-confidence of the Kiear- 
dian school. It took strong objection to the 
abstract proposit’ons which the English adso- 
cates of unrestricted trade laid down, on the 
strength of the conditions obtaining >n their 
own country. Friedeich I.ist, the leader of 
this revolt against Orthodos Political Economy, 
showed that the system of the old school 
suffered from three main defects : firstly, from 
boundless cosmopoltfanim, which neither re- 
cognises the principle of nationality, nor takes 
into account the satisfaction of its interests ; 
secondly, from adead wtttttalum, which 
every where regards chiefly the mere exchange- 
able valne of things without taking into con- 
sideration the mental and political, the present 
end the future interests, and the productive 
powers of the nation : thirdly, from a (fis- 
or(;anisin^ parftoulnnrm and {ndtoufuattsm, 
which, ignoring the nature and character of 
social labour and the operation of the union 
of powers in tbeir higher consequences, con- 
sider) private industry only as it a ould develop 
itself under a state of free interchange with 
society (t.s , with the whole human race) were 
that iBcs not divided into separate national 
Booietiss. Adam Smith and bis followers as 
well as immediate Fhysiocratic predecessors bsd 
laid particular stress upon an ideal uoiver>al 
republic and wocld-wide peace, and taking that 
for granted, had formulated the abstract 
theory that under a regime of perfect competi- 
tion and free exchanges, the only duty of 
Governments was to keep peace and order in 
the country. The oce-sidedness of (bis doctrine 
is admitted by the advocates of free-trade 
and fausez/atre of the present day, and they 
have to urge different arguments in support of 
freedom of competition and exchange Owing 
to the peculiar conditions and ideas of bia 
times, Adam South believed that agncuUnre 
was more valuable than manufactures and 
home trade limn foieign trade and could foresee 
no danger to his nation's prosperity from free- 
trade as all industries of those days were in the 
domestic stage and difficulties of transport and 
communication were enormous. It is conons to 
note that like an economist of the national 
^ school, be supported the Navigation Laws on 


the ground that the defence of a pation is more 
important than its opulence. Almost all his argu- 
ments would be contemptuously rejected by the 
present-day Cobdenites, his devoted disciples. 
The world has so vastly changed since bis time 
and were he to come to life again, a writer 
feels assured, Adam Smith would be imme- 
diately converted to Protection. Such seems to 
Lave been the influence of the writings of the 
National School of Economics on the develop- 
ment of thought that those who defend and 
continue the traditions of the Cosmopolitan 
thinkers have perforce to admit the force of 
national considerations and to support their 
doctrines by showing their beneficial efTects 
npoD their notions. Obviously, Cobden's dreams 
of universal peace Lave not been realized and 
in spite of all attempts at international 
arbitrations and the advanceofcivilizntion, we 
areas far from the millennium as ever. Even 
l^st tboogbt that though la the 'forties of the 
last century, nstioDS were exclusive and jealous, 
as time went on and with it material progre's, 
the era of universal brotherhood would be 
hastened. But id the second decade of this 
twentieth century, seventy year* after Lnt 
wrote, international jealousies are keener than 
ever, the crushing burden of armaments is 
poiofully oppressing the taxpayers and nations 
have drawn up cordons of protective tariffi 
round themselves. The feeling of racial and 
national division is a powerful force and the 
economist has to take account of it. The 
theoretical conception of unrestricted exchange 
of commodities between nation*, and peoples 
capable of producing the greatest amount of 
wealth and under best conditions, has its 
proper place in the science as n theory s but it 
has to be (united in its application to the world 
os it IS at present. Every state whether it is a 
. contioent like India or a world-wide aggrega- 
tion like the British Empire, whether it is a 
large (deration like Germany and the United 
Statesof America or a small empire like that of 
modera Japan, has its peculiar history, its 
traditions, its social manners and geographical 
charactensticB, which cannot be reduced to a 
cotnmoa denominator and have therefore to 
be treated differently. 2!alioBa cannot be 
governed by purely economic principles. 
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ttan public opinion in India. I’.eing a mere 
dependency, this country's natural resonrcea 
cannot be con'eried and utilized in the inter- 
ests of and by the people of the land and bare 
to be thrown open to be worked up 1^ 
European capital and enterprise. Being back- 
ward in eeery particular, Indians cannot Lap 
indigenous resources themsehes and they are 
not being trained for the purpose a® they 
should be. If the Gorernment of Indi.i were 
perhaps left to itself it maj be able to do 
much more than it actually does In the 
famous despatch of 1903 relating to the 
Government of India's opinion concerning 
preferential tariffs, Lord Curzon observed — 
All past experience ladicates that id the deci- 
sion of any fiscal question concerning this 
country, powerful sections of the community 
at home will continae tu demand that their 
interests, and not those of ludia atone, shall 
be allowed consideration.” Speaking in the 
House of Lords on May 21, 1908, liisLord- 
ship said “^Yhat has been our experience 
in the past in India of the manner in which 
the influence and power of tbe Secretary 
of State, as the nltiraate ruler of India, are 
exerted in the direction of tbe flscal policy of 
India? It is that in fiscal matterstbe Govern- 
ment of India has to take the views of tbe 
Secretary of State whether it agrees with theca 
or not, and tho<e vieos are more likely to 
be guided and shaped by English than by 
purely Indian considerations.” It is not tbe 
Liberal patty alone that is a sinner in this 
respect. If the tariff reformers and tbe pro- 
tectionist* are able to carry their pomt and 
come into power in Parliament, they will force 
upon the Government of India a policy vvbich 
fits in with their interests and those of their 
supporters, wbethent is suited or ousnited to 
the conditions of this country. In this way tbe 
political factor, the constitutional dependence 
of our Government upon the British Cabinet 
and the lack of popular control in the connsels 
of the stale in India, dominate the economic 
situation and other factors are subordinate to 
it Not until the Indian state becomes national 
in spirit and is in a position to take measures 
calculated to promote India's economic and 
industrial progress solely in the interests of the 


Indian jieople, can the hope be entertained 
that oar advance will be on the lines of other 
progressive nations. Our Government has 
already started on its Journey towards that 
destination but its pace requires an amount of 
acceleration winch can come only if the springs 
ofaction are sufficiently strong and elastic. 


ladtan Imlgration to Hon British Colonies 


un ItKNRV S L. POLAK, 

^OeCENT telegrams from South Africa, 
El Ixindon, and Berlin have focussed pub- 
i' lie .'itlention, in thi< country, upon a 
phase of the Indian Emigration Problem that 
has hitherto been somewhat neglected. Some 
consideration ought, nevertheless, to be given 
to a matter ihat may, os time passes, involve 
Great Britain in serioos difficulties with 
Foreign power®, difficulties of which, however, 
she will, in the mom, be herself tbe author. 

IndioD Emigration bas been of two kinds — 
free and indeotured. Free emigration hu exist- 
ted for centuries, mamly to the East African 
littoral. The Hon Mr. A. M. Jeevanjee shows 
easily, in an nncommonly interesting pamphlet 
that, long before British occupation of what 
IS now known as the East African Protectorat*, 
Indians had not only colonised the const belt, 
but had penetrated far into the interior. Indian 
settlements are to be found right along the 
Ea*L Coast of the African continent, from 
North of Mombasa to Durban, and they are 
also to be met with nt Nairobi, Blantyre, and 
tte more or leas unmhabiUted parts of the 
hinterland. Here, as pioneers, they have 
bbzed tbe trail " ol what is known as civili- 
zation, they have pegged out stakes for poste- 
nty, they have acquired v ested rights, and they 
have made it possible for the British flag to 
wave over large tracts of African territory. But 
they have done more, even, than this. They 
or helped to redeem, lands from 
wbansm and what, in current opinion, passes 
for it, for certain Foreign Powers, of which the 
Chief are Germany and Portugal. Let anyone 
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upon Ijord Morley, in 190G, to enlist his 
sympathies against the Transvaal RegistratioD 
Ordinance, he reminded the members tliat it 
was often e.isier to protest effectively against 
the actions of a Foreign Power than against 
those of a British 8elf-go\erning Dominion. 
When anti-Indian action was threatened in 
German East Africa, a question was asked, in 
the. House of Commons, whether, if this were 
80, His Majesty’s Government would proceed 
to make effective representations to Germany. 
No answer was returned and, possibly, none 
was expected. But it is significant that 
British precedents are now held up before tiie 
Reichstag to excuse, if not to promote, anli- 
Indian legislation ; and the BritMh Govern- 
ment may shortly be faced with a diplomatn. 
impasse that will still further embitter Anglo- 
German relations, without m the least improv- 
ing the position of the unfortunate Indians, 
who have been, indeed, handed over to the 
enemy by tbe past follies and weaknesses of 
tbe British Colonial office, seduced from tbe 
true Imperial standard by the false analogy 
of the idiotic policy that lost Britain the 
Americau colonies. Whilst Dr. Solf does not 
seem to say, in so many words, that the pre- 
tence of Indians in the German colony is un- 
desirable to the German Government, one 
does not need to be a prophet to realise from 
past South African experience how short a 
time is required for powerful financial interests 
to pollute the springs of colonial policy, and 
what may to-day be undesired, by the interest- 
ed local German traders, may, in the not dis- 
tant future, come to be, if it be not already, 
undesired by tbe administration itself: and it 
is hard to conceiv e that Great Britain will take 
her courage in both hands, and let fall upoh 
Crerm/tr/y, as she did upon the JiWe, impoteot 
Boer Republic, heavy retribution for the ill- 
treatment of her Indian subjects. 

Indian emigration under indenture to Bon- 
Briti'h Colonies commenced something under 
70 years ago. Not long after Mauritius received 
ber first labour supplie®, the neighbouring 
French island of Reunion applied for and 
obtained indentured labourers. But abusea 
nccurred, and, as a result, an agreement bet- 
ween Great Britain and France was entered 


into, so that proper treatment of the emigrants 
might be ensured. Tbe agreement proved 
ineffectual, however, for after a somewhat 
lengthy period, it was terminated by a notifica-’ 
tion that Indian emigration under indenture 
to French possessions was thereafter prohibit- 
ed. Denmark aLo indented upon India for 
labour, but local economic exigencies compell- 
ed her to put an end to the system. The 
Dutch colony of Suriname, adjacent to our own 
colony of British Guiana, Is the only loreign 
territory that to-day enjoys the privilege of 
drawing upon India for its contract labour,- in 
competition with British colonies. 

It would now appear, however, that the 
Chamber of Mines, at Luederitz Bay, in 
German South-West, Africa, is much exercis- 
ed, owing to local lal^our difficulties on the 
diamond-fields, and as the unscrupulous horde 
of needy adventurers cbat resort to these glori- 
fied gambling hells are fearful of not getting 
rich sufficiently quickly, with a minimum of 
personal expenditure of energy, it is announc- 
ed tbat^teps are to be taken by permission ofthe 
Government of Dainaraland, we learn on the 
authority of Sir Edward Grey, to procure one 
thousand Indian indentured labourers to make 
up tbe deficiency. A question on the subject 
bas evidently been put in the House of Com- 
mons, for Mr. Montagu bas announced that 
Germany has, so far, made no official proposals 
regarding tbe importation of Indian labourers 
into Damarnland. He added that Lord Crewe 
WS3 not disposed to encourage any new scheme 
of indentured emigration from India to places 
outside the British Empire. Indentured emi- 
gration toDamaraland, he leminded the House, 
was at present unlawful, and could not become 
lawful unless, the Governor-General of India 
jo Council wa-v wlwiJed that tbe country made 
BUch laws and provisions as were thought suffi- 
cient for the protection of emigrants. In any 
event, no steps could be taken without an 
Anglo-German convention making full provi- 
sion for the emigrants’ welfare. 

After the very instrnctive debate, last 
March, in the Imperial Legislative Council, on 
tlie Hon. Mr. Gokhale’s resolution calling 
upon the Government of India to put an end 
to the system of indentured emigration to 
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British colonies and Assam (and, therefore, 
presumably, to the Dutch possession of San- 
name), *hen, apparently upon pressure from 
Iy>ndon, an official majority defeated the 
unanimooi Indian oon-offieial representation, 
it is highly improbable that the Government 
of India are piepared to recommend any ezteo- 
Sion whatever of the pernicious system of 
indenture — certainly not to the advantage of a 
Foreign Power that, even to-day, is coatem- 
platicg the harassment of Indian eubjecta of 
the British Crown resident or domieiled in 
another of that Power’s territories. Having 
found it impossible to ensure good treatment 
for Indian labourera lu British colonies, where 
His Slajesty's Government can exercise some 
sort of control, it is extremely unlikely that the 
Government of India willeo stultify tbemseUes, 
especially after their French experience, as to 
band oiertbeir proteges to tbe tender memes 
of those over whom Great Britain can exercise 
no possible control. Moreover, Germany’s labour 
record is not a very alluring one. It will 
take a long time to rid one's palate of tbe ao- 
pleasant Savour of Coggings and other forms of 
brutal IlUusage of tbe East African nati'ea by 
tbe German Colonial administratioa of Dr. 
Carl Peters, who, after having been cashiered, 
baa recently been carefully wbite*«ashed, and 
it IS coinmoQ knowledge in Sooth Africa 
that the Damsialand native revolt, three years 
or so ago, was precipitated by tbe combioation 
of military and civilian brutality practised sya* 
tematically upon an already brutalised and 
exasperated people. The German Colonies are 
Che happy hunCing-ground of the nidilary 
“ waster,” tbe civilian adventurer, and tbe 
commercial vulture of the most rapacioiu type 
and of cosmopolitan origin. It woold, accoid- 
ingly, be highly iojutioue to place tbe safety 
and welfare of Indian contract labourers in 
such hands as these. 

There lurks, however, still a hidden danger, 
arising out of this proposal. Tbe German 
financiers end speculators directing the Loed* 
ents Bay Chamber of Iitmes, recognizing the 
impossibility of procuring labour direct fiom 
\ India, ‘xoay attempt to seduce ludians /nun 
Natal, and vn this they will but follow the 
' olo-portugnese precedent of five years ago. 


In 1907, when an English firm of contractors 
failed to secure au adequate local labour- 
force lo build the Benguella Ilailvay from 
Lobito Bay to Katanga, it took advantage of 
tbe great poierty and distress at tbe time pre- 
vailing among't the free Indian population. 
This extreme destitution arose directly out of 
the two serious grievances. In the first'place, 
many of the ex-indentured labourers were bead 
over ears in debt to tbe Natal Governmeot, 
owing to tbe accumulation of arrears of the 
£3 aootial licence, and the lavr prohibited tbe 
employment of any Indian whose licence- 
payments were in arrears. In the second place, 
all these Indians had lost their right of a free 
return passage to India, not having availed 
themselves of it immediately upon the expiry 
of their indentures. There was thus a large 
floating {lopuIatioD of Indian unemployed, who 
jumped At tbe chance of securing what 
promised to be remunerative employmeot !n a 
country where every prospect (acconJiog to tbe 
labour-egects) pleased, and not even man was 
vile. Negotiations were entered into with tbe 
contractors, under tbe supervision of the Natal 
Government, with tbe sanction of the Imperial 
and Indian Governments, and, as a result, over 
two thousand Indians went to Lobito Bay, on 
two years' coctracts, (einima&fs sn Natal, 
This was an important point, because many of 
them left families behind, and Natal was fami- 
liar to them, whereaa Benguella, was not. 
Time passed, and complaints of shocking treat- 
ment commenced to circulate, at first secretly, 
but afterwards openly, and ultimately the con- 
tractors, after a year’s tnal decided to bring the 
expenment to a conclusion, after, however, the 
alleged disappearance, by death or desertion, 
dt several hundreds of the Indians. No inquiry 
seems lo have been made regarding this strange 
phenomenon by any of tbe Governments 
cooeeroed. When the remainder were brought 
back to Durban, the principal Immigration 
Restnclion Officer conceived a brilliant plan 
for ridding Natal of an appreciable portion of 
its Don-indentured Indian population. He 
advanced the remarkable objection that large 
Dumbera of lleae people (aoi ordinary imw 
grants, be it noted) were ineligible for entry, 
under the immigration laws of the Colony, as 
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they hftd not completed three years’ residence 
therein, their period of indenture not qualifying 
them for a declaration of statutory domicile. 
It was urged that, whatever might be the strict 
letter of the law, these people had been induced 
to leave Natal by the Government itself, on a 
two years’ contract, terminable in the Colony, 
and that, in hny ca«e, several of those on 
board claimed statutory rights of domicile. 
The President of the Natal Indian Congress 
sought permission to interview the men, but 
this was refused “ in the interests of the people 
themselves.” Without, therefore, their having 
been able to approach the Courts, these victims 
of foul-play were deported to India, in many 
cases leaving their families behind unprovided 
for. Neither the British nor the Indian Govern- 
ment appears to have demanded an erplana- 
tion of this scandalous breach of faith. 

It i«, of course, possible that these things 
ore not likely to happen again. Economic 
conditions in Natal are not to-day quite what 
they were in 1907, especially since the flow ol 
labour from India has ceased. Nevertheless, 
the heavy incidence of the £3 annua! tax 
may throw great temptation in the way of 
nnwary Indians, and may again be used by 
the Natal administration as a means to get 
rid of a farther portion of the free Indian 
population of the Province. Damaraland is 
nearer British territory than Lobito Bay, and, 
in many respects, Germany, has a better 
reputation amongst civilised peoples than 
Portugal. But we cannot forget what has 
been allowed to happen even in civili«ed 
Natal ; and there is no need to invite similar 
iujury to Indian national self-respect from an 
nlien Power. In the face of German threats 
against the Indian traders of East .Africa, it is* 
intolerable that German industrial exploiters 
should receive the advantage of Indian labour, 
whether from India or from South Africsi. Yet 
more intolerable is the impertinent suggestion 
that, because Great Britain has accepted res- 
trictive legislation against the Indian subjecla 
of the Crown contemplating emigration to 
Briti«h colonies, Germany is, therefore, entitled 
to follow suit in her Dominions. It is intoler- 
able, not so much that Germany* proposes to 


do this, but that Britain should have led the 
wny and largely tied her own hands in any 
future negotiations on the ^.ubject. The 
Colonial Office was warned years ago of proba- 
ble results of the false step taken in South 
Africa. But the Imperial Government refused 
to take heed. Germany has not hesitated to 
pour contumely upon the millions of His Majes- 
ty’s Indian subjects. Nor should His Majesty’s 
Ministers delay to make it plain to Germany 
that she cannot be permitted with impunity to 
injure any of the peoples that the British Flag 
protects. Meanwhile, the Imperial Government 
should be reminded by this unfortunate inci- 
dent that practice is better than precept, and 
th,it the best method of argument with any 
other Power, is to refrain from offering an evil 
example for its imitation. 


INDIAMS IN EAST AFRICA. 

BY 

THB HON. MR. JEEVANJEE. 

hen, a few weeks ago, I published my little 
pamphlet “An appeal of the Indians 
in East Africa “ describing in detail the 
various disabilities which my countrymen 
there are labouring under, I little .dreamt 
tbat|I should be called upon so soon to protest 
against a piece of proposed legislation of the 
Government of East Africa, highly unjust and 
injurious to the interests of the Indian Com- 
munity residing' there. I learn that the 
Government have on their legislative anvil a 
bill for imposing a poll-tax indiscriminately 
on all the “non-native” population in the 
Protectorate and that it has been even read a 
second time. Shortly put, the bill contem- 
plates a levy of Rs. 15 annually from every 
“non-native” male of eighteen, whether he be 
rich or poor. The term “ non-native ” in the 
bill means all outsiders including the Euro- 
peans and the British Indians. So, if the 
bill be passed into law, as it probably will, 
considering the present constitution of the 
I^egislative Asiembly there, every male British 
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Indian in East Africa shaii hav* to pay Ra. 15 
on pvery April IsL In def.ialt of payment, the 
defauUar 19 liable to be prosecuted, fined ftnd 
even impriscined. Not only that, his property 
will be attached and sold, if necessary. Bnt 
into the details of these I need not enter here 
Now it 19 true that thu hill profeasea to 
make no invidiou9 distinction between the 
Furopenns and the Indians, and the Indians, 
therefore, have no sentimental f^und to 
oppose the bill. Hut when we remember that 
the number of Rritish Indians affected by the 
levy of thia new tan la nearly 2S,()(H>, while 
the Europeans enn count scarcely 2000, it will 
he clear that, in effect, the whole brunt of this 
ta* Will fall on the Indian eeetinn of the popu- 
lation and It 19 the Indians alone who will 
have to pay by far the largest portion of the 
proposed tax. 

Again, most of the British Indians m 
East Africa are labourers and artisans and 
their monthly incomes vary from Rs 15 to 
R». 45 only, whereas the Futojieans form a 
wealthy class j they earn fat salaries. To tbe 
latter a yearly payment of Rs 15 not a 
burden. Rut to an Indian, whose monthly 
wages do not amount to more than Rs 20 or 
25 (the number of such Indians is very lsrge)a 
poll-tai of rupees 15 means an unmitigaled 
hardship. I cannot do belter than quote from 
a memorial, submitted to the Governor of Fast 
Africa by the British Indian Commnnity, 
protesting against the proposed Tr-s. 

*' In the first pinca wa would ststa Hia Voat Ornoiooa 

laithf'il «r raore Liw ntnding than ua jaar hnrabla p«U- 
tiooera an.l that na fully raco«ni«e it » Cutj locam. 


It will be noticed that while protesting as 
they do, emphatically against the Poll-t«i, the 
British Indians are not willing to p»y any other 
reasonable and equitable tas, (hat Government 
may levy. The Memorialists further urge 

Your Eroell^noy neads nottoba informed thatthn 


numeroua than all the European popuIaUen oombmad 
eo that CODiaquontly, our fellow countrymeB would linTo 


to pay R greatly bea 
and thia, although w 
riJeffeeaa enjoyed by otbi 


ProSsetoea te are dr. 
ing of Itisourers a 
unportaaoe at thia I 


a well known fact to Your Biccllen 
najontj of Bntieh Indiani id tbi 
m trow the poocest clasees coosiet 
* - -‘-Si of the grealeet 


the country v 
spulatioo fen 


are to be found 


It IS needless for me to say how odious tind 
unpopular the very unme of Poll-tax is. It 
has got the most unsavoury historicnl associa- 
tions ft at once calls to our mind the names 
of Richard II, and Wat Tylor the relpel, of 
Aurangayeb and haZatiii. lIistor/A»«, ancient 
and modern, have with one voice condemned a 
capitation tax levied in any country aod in any 
time, ludiseriminate taxation ii always frnoght 
vilh possibilities of a serious mischief and 
cruel oppression on the population concerned. 
In East Africa, tbe Indians are already itruggl* 
mg against the giave difScultiei and dii* 
advantages, reaultiog from a policy of ooequat 
treatment and colour distinction. But this 
atrocious measure, if passed into law, will 
furtbet reduce them to a state of utter poverty 
and slarvatioQ It is understood that tbe 3rd 
reading of the bill has been postponed till tbe 
next session of the Counwl, probably in deference 
to the opposition of the European community, 
whooppose the bill on the well-known principle 
of “no representation, no taialion." They 
refuRc to pay the tar, which is levied by a 
EeRielalive Council, where their interests are 
not represented Tbe Indians, too, have got the 
aame ground to oppose the bill ; though in 
addition to it, they plead inability to pay such 
a heavy tax. I hope the East African Govern- 
nent wil} realise the disastrous consequences 
with which tbe bill is fraught and will drop it 
like a hot potatoe. It is a measure which is 
unpopuW' both with Europeans as well as tbe 
Indian element of the population. It« intro- 
duction fias caused widespread unrest and deep 
anxiety among the Indian community. It will 
lead to n strenuous opposition on the part ol 
the people in future. 
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B&BU KRISTO DAS PAL. 

(.In Apprteialion.) 

BY 

HR. M. VENKATASUQBATYA, HJi. 
(Of the Senants of India Soexet}/ ) 


ISTKODUCTlOy. 

T would nhvaya repay to peruse the life of 
Babu Kristo Das Pal, the greatest of 
•Indian journalist". It ia of special value 
now in the days of the Press Law and the Sedi- 
tious Meeting" Act. It teaches the people 
that 'one can be the respected friend and trust- 
ed adviser of the Government while being a 
severe critic of its measure*. And it teaches 
the Government th.at criticism !.« not necessa- 
rily synonymous with sedition. Babu Kristo 
Drs Pal was often a severe critic of the Govern- 
ment; but be was always consulted and 
honoured by the Government; and he was 
rightly oaDed one of the “ Pillars of the Em- 
pire." An irritable Lieutenant-Governor (Sit 
George Campbell), once called his journal dis- 
loyal, because it criticised certain measures of 
the Government which interfered with tbe 
rights of permanent settlement and the cause 
of higher education. Kristo Das addressed a 
spirited and effective remonstrance which 
evoked only praise on all sides. He distin- 
guished tbe executive from the constitnted 
authority and quoted the c.ase of tbe opposition 
in Parliament. ‘ I^oyalty does not mean the 
recognition of the English ns the dominant 
caste in India ; nor does it mean tbe submis- 
sion of individual Indiians to individual English- 
men ; but if means allegiance to the British 
rule and re<pect for tbe law.’ 

BIRTB AMD EDi’CATIO'.t. 

Kristo Das Paf was born in 1838, of very 
poor parents and in an humble caste called 
the Tthe. lie began bis studies in' tbe Bengali 
section of what is now known as the Oriental 
Seminary, where his progress was marked and 
he obtained tbe prize of a silver medal. In 
1848, he joined the English section, and here 
also be gave proofs of intelligence and industry. 
■ i1 


He left the school in 1853, and read for some- 
time under a missionary who could scarcely 
instruct him from any other book than the 
Bible. He then became a member of the 
“Calcutta Literary Free Debating Club,” some 
other members of which and himself organised 
a “morning class." It used to receive instruc- 
tion first from the Rev. Morgan, a distinguished 
teacher of youth, and then from Dr. George 
Smith, who edited the ‘ Friend of India.’ 

“ He used to get up at 4 o’clock (in the 
morning), visit his comrades and proceed 
with ‘hetn to attend the lectures. Many of 
his comrades became tired of the early 
journey; but Kristo Das was made of diffe- 
rent stuff • bis zeal never flagged.” 

After attending this morning class for two 
years he joined the Hindu Metropolitan College, 
of which he was one of the earliest students, 
and had the advantage of rending with men 
like Cap. D. L Richardson and others, who 
were all disiinguisbed scholars, all interested 
in tbe c.-iu5e of educ.ition, and all moved by 
tbe warmest sympathy withthe people of this • 
country and their pupils in particular, In 
1857, that is, at tbe age of ID he left college 
and commenced bis worldly career. 

EARLY ACTIVITIES. 

While yet a student he took a lively interest 
io politics and possessed considerable skill as 
defter. He w.is the moving spirit of the Club 
already referred to, and by his unwearied efforts 
raised it to a higher position than that of any 
similar association of young men. In one of 
its meetings Dr. Alex. Doff was invited to 
preside. Young Kristo Das happened to differ 
from the reverend Doctor on some points, and 
be stood up and boldly expressed .his dissent. 
Kristo Das was a born politician. After the 
Mutiny was suppressed in 1857, he suggested 
to his Club that they should "end their con- 
gratulations to the Government through the 
British Indian Association. He drafted the 
letter and took’ it to Raja Issur Singh, the 
Secretary of the Association, who was highly 
pleased with the letter, thanked the Club for 
its valuable suggestion and promised to carry 
out the proposal speedily. 
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tabulate results, to advance argnmenls, to 
cite authorities, to expose inconsistencies and 
detect faiiacies, he aas in hi* element, lie 
used the simplest forms of expression but 
avoided colloquial vulgarism*. He employed 
but little the arts of rhetoric in his matorer 
years. Uis style was lucid, logical, nnprelent- 

There was no aSectation about the man or 
his style. 

AS SPEAKER 

Kristo DiS Pal was a born debater, and he 
bad several physical advantages in nddition 
He had a stately presence, a clear fall toned 
voice, and he was master of the art of elocution 
"He spoke with calm dignity and logical 
precision, and never employed unfair methods 
of warfare. His speeches like bis vmtmgs 
produced their effect not by tricks of rhetoric 
Vak by Vbe abindance aa4 acvaiacy Vne 
information they contained and by the argu* 
menta they let forth." 

Ills Engliih hearers were unammou* in 
considering him as one of the best epe.%ket$ of 
India. Indeed his speeches could cotnp.are in 
all respects with the better sort of Purlia* 
mentary speeches. His fluency and skill nere 
often the envy of Englishmen of cultnre. But 
among his own countrymen he does not seem 
to have bad the same reputation for )>i»er* of 
speaking. kVe genemlly ei>prenale tbe 
emotional kind of oratory better than tbe 
argumentative ; the speech of the demigogue 
better Iban that oO the senator. We do not 
see quiet humour, or alien n speaker makes a 
point; but violent declamation, sralbing 
sarcasm, broad jokes, tbe elaborate demolition 
of an argument with pomp and rirccmstauce, 
we fully appreciate. It is perhaps on arcount 
of our strange lack of humour nwl the ab^enre 
of cuUivntnl tn«fe that we not only siifTer but 
applaud the extravagant epeeche*, esclaina- 
tions and “je CiodH" of our s]>r«kers at 
Temperance and other conference*, in the 
formerof which, by the by, most of the |i<ten> 
^ era have never lasted drink, nor arc ever 
likely to taste. 


POUTiCAL LniDERSOIp AND WORK. 

Kristo Das P.il came to he recognised as a 
political leader of Bengal, not because he had 
the required mental and moral qualities, but 
because he was the editor of a zemindari paper 
and Secretary of a Zeinindari Association, and 
because be had influence both with wealthy 
men and the Government. But this would 
not have been enough if he had not ‘ an 
indifference to new ideas,’ for our people.are 
essentially conservative, despondent and lack- 
ing id enthusiasm ; and we demand these quali- 
ties tn our leaders also And he should hare 
failed if he had not refrained from all attempts 
to tbruH himself on public notice. Uis 
0 ]nnions were not the result of an assimilated 
system of thought. They were Jormed in each 
case with a view to practical utility, and for 
that rea-on they appealed to the Engli'h mind, 
When he lived tbe Indian National Cocgresi 
bad wv'.-s ewviAewM, ewi th* 

political ideas of the country had not 
crystallised into definite shape. Itisolmost 
needless to #sy tbnl Kricto Dua Pal would have 
identified bim>elf with Its opinions and aspi- 
rations. As things were, bf urged lnce*sently 
the fullilinent of tbe promuea contained in tbe 
ProclamslioD of 1 65S. 

Speaking of the aspirations of young men of 
respectability and po'ition to enter tbe Army, 
whereto in J8*7- “ The only objection that 
can be urged against the nie.isure is n political 
one U might bethought imiiolitic to train 
ambitious meinbers of a subject race in the art 
of war and place them m command of regi- 
ments and battalions but the policy which 
proposes to govern n subject nation by 
distrusting and degrading them ia a narrow 
one, utterly unworthy of the august Sovereign 
under whom we live. Confidence begets 
confidence and we have no hesitation in saying 
that the confidence of Her Majesty will greatly 
strengthen her rule." In tbe same jear, when 
the tnihsn Cotton Import duties were inrtially 
aboii-hed, he said : “ Under the oiveralions 
of the Kngli'h interests the cotton and piece 
good* trade of India Ls' gone. There is row a 
Cunt glimmer ofa hope of reviial, and English 
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interests nre again in the way of India’s 
success. We gratefully acknowledge that 
Indinu commerce has gre.atly developed onder 
British rule, but whenever English interests 
have come into collision, the people of India 
hfive gone to theuall.” “ Our countrymen,” 
he said, “ should be op and doing.” 

His work is not known by any conspicuous 
monument. It consisted of the guidance of 
public opinion and of the vigilant and etRdent 
criticism of public measures. Being an Indian 
he was given no chance for initiating measures; 
he was only consulted. Such work does not 
generally attnact men’s attention ; but all care- 
ful students of the lives of men and nations 
must acknowledge the importance of work 
which is rather critical than constructive, and 
whose results are subtle and impalpable rather 
tbau coQCrete and tangible. It should be 
renaembered that Kristo Das Pal is the father 
of any teal joutuaUsm that may now esist in 
Bengal. 

Kristo Das was ever watchful of public rights 
and those of the Zemindars in particular. But, 
says the late Jlr. N. N. Ghosh, we do not ever 
gee him reminding them of their duties, either 
towards themselves or towards the poor ryots 
under them. It is to he regretted all the more 
since no man had greater influence with them 
than Kristo Das Pal. When the Bengal 
Tenancy Bill was introduced, however, be 
expressed in the Imperial Legislative Council 
his sympathy with the millions, 

GEMERAl. CniRAClESISTICS. 

Sir Stewart Bayley, who afterwards became 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, said of Kristo 
Das Pal : — 

“ What wevft thos* pefitlw 
enabled him to attain, and to maintain during 
all his life, an absolutely unique posiUon, not 
only in the admiration of his countrymen, but 
in respect, regard and affection of all, of what- 
ever nationality, who came in contact with 
him? Well gentlemen, I cannot pretend to 
offer an adequate expl.anation. In the coar«o 
of the twenty years of my acquaintnuce with 
him 1 think the qualities in his character 


which principally struck me were — first the 
admirable balance of bis judgment; and, 
secondly his thorough sincerity. By sincerity, 

I mean not only moral sincerity, which is the 
duty of every good man, but I mean also 
mental or intellectual sincerity — that quality 
which makes you feel, in talking to a person, 
that his opinion is the outcome of an inde- 
pendent mind, and not merely the outcome of 
foregone prejudice or passion. To those quali- 
ties I may-add a third, which hasnlready been 
alluded to, and that was his unfailing temper. 
As I say, I have known him for twenty years, 
and have never failed to admire the extraordin- 
ary self-control with which, whether in fighting 
a winning or a losing dause, and especially in 
the tatter, which is far the more difficult of the 
two, he never for an instant forgot himself, never 
said anytbiog which he need be sorry for.” 

All these qualities ore very clearly reflected 
in the columns of the “ Hindoo P-atriotv” In- 
deed, but for them it was not possible for the 
paper to command the attention and wield the 
influence that it did. He never resorted to 
unworthy arts to secure public patronage. He 
was uniformly sober and candid in criticism 
and never consciously unjust. But perhaps we 
should admire him most for his temper. He 
was often vilified or abused by persons or 
classes for whom he could not procure official 
favours or wliose cause he could not support. 
But even in dealing with the most dirty tricks 
of the opponents, he never lost his temper, 
never forgot himself. It is to the ever-lasting 
creditor Kristo Das Pnl that he was almost the 
only conspicuous man that did not lose the 
balance of his mind over the Ilbert Bill, It 
was n time when the whole country was in a 
freni^, when Englishmen and Indians gave 
Wovis to eath othw anfi -nritheT would 
listen to compromise ; when even in the 
Council Chamber a kind of language was u^ed 
which can hardly be read now without a blush.. 
We print as Appendix Hie three speeches that 
he made in connection with that unfortunate 
Bill. They must remain for ever a model of sober 
ani^ dignifipfl language, clothing the most 
exalted ideas of statesmanship and the most 
fervid sentiments of loyalty. 
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The balance of Kristo Pas'a mind H gplen* 
didly brought out in these tpeeches, eaiieciftlly 
in the first one *here be erpressea his firm 
belief in the ultimate triumph of the British 
sense of justice, In this weak world, paeson 
and prejudice often get the better of ns ; and 
it is a great thing to act with a keen sense of 
justice. But it IS a greater thing not to lose 
the balance of our mind for a single nnjnst 
act, or even a succession of sex eral snch ones. 

niS UODEIUTION. 

AVe here are in the habit — recently more so 
than ever — of appreciating a journal or its 
editor in proportion as it indulges in violent 
language. ^Vbat is mo°t out of taste, what is 
most iiiesponsible, appeal* easiest to our 
imagination. Therefore it is no wonder that 
the moderation of Kristo Da' Pal *as much 
disliked by many wen. They attributed to 
him a want of ludependeoce which they said 
was due to Ms over-aniiety not to offend the 
authorities. The charge was absolutely un- 
founded. All officials knew him to be the 
most uDeompromi'ing controversialist. Ue 
was judged then as some of our leaders are 
judged now, 

" Uia moderate tone was the result of his 
autious desire to be just. He was personally 
acquainted with many high officials othia day 
and knew that they and their actions were 
very often misunderilood. When he came to 
sit in judgment oxer them be was careful to 
see that, they had a fair trial. Ke happeoed 
to know very often the tacts which would put 
hliu ia an altitude of sympathetic cnticisni, 
and knowing all the grounds of defence be 
could not be keen in his attack, (It is ignor- 
ance which sharpens the edge of criticism. 
Correct criticism must be well-infonned, bot 
such criticism is disagreeably sober to the 
impulsive student of politics; smart, sensa- 
. tional criticism is highly prized by themajonty 
of reader', and such criticism derives its mam 
strength flora ignorance.) Kristo Da* Pal 
studied every important public question ao 
thoroughly in all its aspects, he knew so i^uch 
of the men who decided the fate of questions, 
that be could not, like the mob, take alaaya 


the mo't uncharitable view of men and 
tneasuFes, or judge them only by appearances.” 

On the other hand independence was a 
strong trait in his character. 

Id 1S77 wben the title of Rai Bahadur was 
conferred on Kristo Das Pal, be acknowledged 
the honour in the following terms in the 
Hindoo Patriot; ‘‘IVe are not a little sur- 
prised to find our own name among the Kai 
Bahadurs. If ue may be allowed to be light- 
hearted on such a solemn subject, may we ask 
what dire offence did we conirnit, fur which 
this punishment was reserved for us. IVehave 

no ambition for titular distinctions 

We are certainly grateful to the Government 
for this token of appreciation and approbation 
of our services, but if we had had a voice in 
the matter, ue would have craved the permis- 
svou of OUT kind and generous rulers to leave 
us alone and unadorned, following the foot* 
steps of those honored, lUostTvous Englishmen, 
by whose side we are but pigmies, who have 
preferred to remain without a handle to then 
names." 

We are a little puiried, howevn, and can- 
not understand why he did not refuse the 
boDour if he was lu a mood to write the 
Id ps'sing, it may be said that in his later 
years bis position was so high and hfs infioence 
in society so great that, instead of his courting 
official favour, there was every reasoa for the 
highest officials to seek hU support. 

Among hw other chMacleristics were a tena- 
city of purpose and prodigiou* industry. It 
has already been observed how ia the face of 
strong temptations he stuck to journalism. 
And those who know the conditions of Indian 
jouroalism will easily understand bow much 
industry the editor of an Indian daily news- 
paper IS required to poaseas. The editor is, 
with u«, the greatest part of the staff. 

“From early morning till a latehourin tie 
evening, he bad to receive visitor', most of 
whom wanted some favour. Ijitterly he b.vd 
acquired the art of writing bis articles and 
doing other w otk in the presence of his visitort 
nod while talking to them. 

(If he had thought of waiting till bis visitors 
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had left him, he wonld have had to wait for 
ever.”) 

The late Afr. Justice Ranade was similarly 
forced to go on with bis writing and other kind 
of work while talking to others, 

“The afternoons he used to spend in the 
rooms of the British Indian Association. Even 
there the visitors pursued him. A great deal 
of bis work had to be postponed front day-time 
to night-time, and he hardly ever went to bed 
before one or two in the morning, 

“KristoD.is had not only to write his paper 
vinaided, but to write all documents for the 
British Indian Association, and to write minutes 
as a member of the Legislative Connci) and 
of the committees on which he might have 
had to «t. ife also wrote petitions fox men 
who came to him with grievances.” 

E-XCEiSIVE DOMEStlC TENDERNESS. 

In domestic life he was tender almost to 
weakness. 

“ lie could hardly separate himself from his 
home for a single d.ay without a pang. If 
business or the demands of health took him 
away from Calcutta even for a short time, be 
would insist on being written to every day about 
the state of atT lirs in his home. On one occa- 
sion he had taken a short holiday and retired 
to a quiet place at some distance from Calcutta, 
where he used to receive letters everyday from 
his son. One day no letter came. He immedi- 
ately made up bis mind to go hack to Calcutta, 
and left the place the same day. The slightest 
ailment of a child filled him with anxiety and 
even drew tears from him.” 

PRIVATE LIFE. 

His life was very simple, his wants few and 
his habitn unaffected. Indeed his style of 
living was not altogether suited to his posi- 
tion. If he had adopted a more comfortable 
mode of living he should have perhaps enjoyed 
better health and been spared longer for the 
service of his country. 

“In the widest sense of the word ‘pore,* 
Kristo Das’s life was of the purest. And hia 
virtue was not merely of the negative sort, but 


was largely identified with active beneficence. 
He g.i7e relief, to the best of his power, to 
needy and distressed individuals, and also 
helped the public through organised institu-. 
tions of charity as the District Charitable 
Society of Calcutta.” . 

He bad great powers of conversation and 
was genial and lively. But he maintained a 
degree of reserve with regard to more import- 
ant matters, especially of a personal sort ; and 
not more than three or four knew the details 
of his private life and had looked into his 
heart and soul. He had respect for seniors 
and no jealousy for young men. He helped 
them whenever he could. His own success 
had been viewed with jealousy by many men; 
but lus nature was not soured by this bitter 
experience. He exercised a feeVing of “Let 
bygones be bygones” which was a constant 
saying with him. 

“ He was kind and courteous to all, even to 
menial servants Xo man was ever repulsed 
from his door, or heard from him an unkind, 
word, even in the midst of the busiest of his 
occupations and the sorest of his trials, In his 
home be wn» never tyrannical, in society he 
was never disagreeable. If he possessed author- 
ity, he neither stretched it, nor exercised it in 
its fail measure. (Like Englishmen and 
unlike Bengalis, he had the art of enjoying 
power and not seeking constant opportunities 
of its exercise.) He was so mindful of his 
duties that he never cared to insist on his 
personal rights as against friend, relation or 
subordinate. (Therefore he was not a pest to 
his subordinates, nor a bore to his friends and 
colleagues.) • He was not self-assertive and 
dogmatic, and would not threaten to resign if 
his counsel were not followed.” 

Kristo Das lived and died a Hindu; but be 
was keenly aware of the evils that are devi- 
talising US. Like most educated Indians he 
had an enlightened toleration for men profes- 
sing other religions. He had no hatred to the 
work of the missionaries where their methods 
were not objectionable. Though he mixed 
freely with Europeans ho never dined with 
them; and he advocated only such intercourse 
betweeu the two races; he was convinced of 
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" Uow did ^ou liro ttloae without father? There, 
Diother, do not be crying like this. I shall stay 
out s year at tlie most. Do not become sick for 
my sake during tint period. I shall lequest our 
neighbours and my friends to look after you and 
give you help when you want any." 

The next morning Brpi started from Nsgendrs- 
pure. Its entered a foreat rn his way to 
hunt theie. lie never shot haimleaa aBimata 
like the sheep and the deer, or noble animalahke 
the lion and the elephant; only the hard*hearted 
tyrants of the tiger kind were hia game. As he 
was searching forsuch, he saw in front a huge 
tiger speeding towards him. lie may misa his 
aim — ho thought is, Iherefers, unsafe to ehoot 
from the ground. Quickly he climbed up a tree 
hard by, and comfoi Ubty sat amidst the branches 
The tiger cima to the tree, looked up, and growled 
fiercely. Now it ran round the tree, then tried 
lo cVimh^ now it eroxitheA on \Vie ground, then 
growled all of a audden ; now it teemed to go 
sway, then turned back and jumped high to reach 
the branches, ilipa ahot two arrows, but missed 
the mnik ; fur the tiger was restUas and moving 
alt the while. Seizing an opportune oionient, he 
rent the third arrow which pierced ite bend and 
laid it down. He hid heard of the feinting tricks of 
tigers, so he shot another arrow into the same 
place. Still, he could not be sure whether it was 
really dead or not. So he made up his mind to 
wait for a time. UacUningagainst a big branch, 
he began to turn his eyes on all aiJee of theforeet 
below. After a time he raw a man going along, 
whom he recognised as a hermit and hullooed to 
him. 

“ Mahatma, 1 shot this tiger with two arrows 
and it fell. I doubt to come down, because 1 
think it may be living, and lying in that manner 
to pounce on me the moment 1 come to the foot 
of the tree.” 

“ You need not doubt, child, it Is dead. You 
may get down if you like.” 

Hspa got down and followed him. As they 
walked along, he asked the hermit many questions 
to which he promptly replievl. 

“Where uo you come from, and whither are 
you going through this forest ? ” 

“ I come from the town, nnd am going to the 
text village where my hoose is." 

“ Aol who are you ? ’’ 

“ You s*e I am s snnjasi." 

“ Vi hy did you become a Sinyasi? Yon are 
so strong snd so fair-looking." 

“Child, why do you want to know this? la 
it of aoy use to you? ” 


“ Muhatma, please do not get angry that I am 
asking you many questions. For mere pleasure 
J want to know these things.” 

** I became a Sinyasi for mere pleasure." 

** You AiB smiling. I do not think you are a 
ginyasi." 

“ By all mean*, do not.” 

'• Ferbaps you know Slantras ? ” 

“Yse. Hundreds by heart.” 

** Again you are sailing. Mother too does not 
think much about Slantras. Are you skilled in 
<ircLery ? ” 

“Yes." 

“You know howto put people into sleep?” 

•• Yes." 

“Cao you control your breath ? ” 


" For days? " 

“ Yes.” 

“ W'-.-n CTtt ttwit bfc posaibdn? ” 

“That It IS possible lean assure you. But 
how, I can neither expl-aio now nor you under- 
stand " 

“Can you fly in the air?" 

*• Yes, if J can become a bird.” 

“ Uow can you become a bird ? " 

"Then how can 1 flyin the air?” 

“ You are joking. Mabatma, please tell me the 
truth." 

“ True I was joking, but I was also telling the 
truth. If you are willing to believe, there will 
be many people ready to come forward with all 
kinds of absurd fictions,” 

"Can you tell of things that are past?” 

“ Yes." 

“Then kindly tell me who I am ? My mother 
says I am a gopa boy, and people say 1 must be 
a Kahatriya." 

"What is your belief? " 

" 1 believe I am a Kshatriya.” 

The Sanyas! told him hia real history, and siso 
the histones of a few of his ancestors. Bapa was 
swayed with emotions; now ha was bright and 
all smiles, then pvle and full of tesrs. 

"Mother ought not to have hidden the truth 
from me By this time I would have gone and 
killeil Nausharvan the cause of my father’s death.” 

" You are youthtui and hasty, and do not know. 
You should not find fault with your mother. 
What ehe did was right." 

The Sanjasi explained, and Bapa was eatisfied. 

‘•Now, Chandrssena, you may go.” 

"No, I shall coma with you as far as your 
hoii*«." 

« My house is here only. Now I must ^ ■ 
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III. 

THE QUEEN'S DEATH. 

SooD. after Bapxleft home his mother gave up 
crying, now thinking of his brave and now 

Tetnerobering Ws tTave t.V>e t-im* hia 

starting. But ns month after month psssed and 
still he did not return, she began to fear and 
doubt. Sometimes she would siy to borselt : “I 
do not know whether ! shall see Ohandrasena. 

I cannot know where he is. I cannot know even 
whether he is living or not. A tiger or some 
other wild beast may finish him. Or envious 
persons may secretly murder him. Or the Per- 
sian enemy may capture and hang him.... But 
afvay with these terrific thoughts. He promised 
to be very careful not to run into danger. 
Perhaps ha is living and 1 am giving myseU up to 
merely foolish fears. What a sad lot I created 
for myself! Oh ! Why did I let him go? ^ Day 
by day her sadness grew. And at a time when 
she was roost sid, her dear son ca<n« bark to her. 
She called him Ohandrasena, for he told her as 
soon as he came, that be learnt b<s true history 
from a blahamuni. 

“ All you did was for our good only. But we 
need not think of the past. Only of this we must 
think — we shall not live here any more. I shall 
take Wk my kingdom.'' 

“ You are only ten years old mf l>oy. You are 
still too young to rule an empire. You have to 
learn many things." 

“ Mother, do not fear I am too young. I have 
learnt the many things you think of, and more 
other things from the Mahamuni.’ 

He gave an account of what he did in the 
Mahamuni’s Asrama, and showed the diamond. 
The queen said : '* Now of course I need not fear, 
you may go and sit on the throne, and begin to 
rule.” 

That night and the next day he entertained his 
mother with a detailed account ef his year’s life. 
At aboulbed-time he opened the subject of bis 
starting lorVna capitat. 

“ Mother, we shall start to-moffow.” 

“ No child, you alone will go I want to stay 
here sometime longer.” 

“ AVhy here ? Vou will come to troubles bare, 
when it is known who you really are.” 

“And Jo you think I shall net come to 
troubles, wherever I may be? People, as you 
have heard, are cuising the Persian, because, it 
seems, be has been making enquiries and search- 
ing for me.” 


“ Yes. For this reason too, you must not stay 
bore. Living with me you will be safe. As for 
the Fenian, I shall kill him as soon as possible.” 

“Chandraseos, my dear, you ought to have 
guossed my intention, and as you did not, I shall 
not hide it any more. As soon as your father died, 

I would have put an end to my life, but I had to 
live for youf sake. Nowyou-are grown up and 
fit to wear the crown. Bo I shall not live any 
more." 

Tears stood in his eyes, he buried bis face in 
his mother's lap. Then he looked up. 

“ Mother, you hrought me up eo kindly and 
lovingly. You cried so much to leave me for only 
one year. Are you going to leave me for ever ? ” 
Tears were running down his cheeks ; the 
mother also was weeping bitterly, 

“ Do not cry, dear. With your father all things 
became dead to me. I lived as long as I could 
be of use to you ” 

“ Is there a time when you will not be of use 
to me? Only this you will lark, namely, father's 
presence. For the rest, you will have everything 
as you like. You will be looking on while 1 
reign.” 

“ What is the use of my living ? For me, the 
Persian v/ill often come against you and trouble 
you. Whereas, without me, you will be left un- 
disturbed to rule your kingdom in peace.” 

“ Mother, wbat is the kingdom to me, if you 
must die? Did I ever hope 1 would get a king- 
dom?” 

“ 1 roust tel] you one thing more. A few minutes 
before your father died, I told him 1 would fight 
the enemy and die rather than ever yield. He 
entreated me to live somehow or other for your 
sake. I told him I would lire till you came nf 
age and then die. He gave me his consent. And 
DOW that time is come.” 

** I was a fatherless child till now. And you 
are determined to make roe motherless also. 
Mother, 1 too shall kill myself." 

“ Dear boy, you are clever acd wise and have 
leuviRd. TO.v>.? CaWiy 

think over the whole matter. For your sake and 
chiefly for coy sake, I must die. Whoi-eas you must 
not kill yoiirseir, because you aro tho Emperor, and 
becxuie you aro the only son of a renowned family. 
Now hear me. Go to the Piiijio Minister .and 
say you are Cbandrascno, and be will tell you 
everything.” 

She described to him the arrangements she 
had made. He was fully impressed with the belief 
that his mother would cot give up her resolve, 
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IboughU of bia future lonely life Cem% ioto bia 
mind; the; gave hitn pain, eo he sobbed and wept. 

“ From your childhood ;ou have been giving 
juetice. Tfiere/ore / need not telJ you Jiow jmt 
should set M emperor. I have to tell you 
just Vheas two words. Be merciful toyourenemiea 
and he great like your anceatore.” 

She remamed silent and went to eleep 
Chandraaena feared she would not live till next 
morning, lie resolved tj keep awake all night 
and watch her. But be could not, for be waa 
weary with crying, and also there wee hia 
mother's strong will working lie Ml into a 
elumber. At dead of night he wia sudienly roused 
by a noise, which be understood at once There 
was his mother bleeding and writhiug on the 
ground, with a dagger plunged into her heart 
“Ah' Mother' Mother' After all you have 
deceived me I thought 1 woul 1 be able to pie* 
vent you. Ah! How inon could you forget your 
lave for me I " 

"Forget ? fTo, no " She wesia fears 
“ 0, how 1 used to amuse myaclf with Fancying 
thet, with your own hands, you will psrfom toy 
coronation and marriage feetivaU ' " 

“ Father and 1 made a big plan,” she end, try. 
fng through her pain aod agony, “the Persian 
spoiled it ail." 

“ 1 ehall go and kill that wretch.” 

*' Yes, you ehall " She was not prophesying, 
but ehe knew her ronV ebifiCy 

“ChandrsMna, come let me kiaa you child. 
There, do not cry, my dear. PuU out tine dagger, 
it is paining very much.” 

“ Mother, 1 shall stab myself with this ” 

" Will you do a foolish thing, my boyf Re- 
member my words " 

She felt relieved ss he pulled oot tbe dagger. 
‘ See me buried in your father's grave Live 
end bring fama tnyour house " 

She shut her eyes, and gave up the ghost 
Chandraeena deeply luournrJ her loss lo tbs 
morning, eome policemsn who hated him came to 
arrest him on a charge of murder The neighbour- 
ing OopaescoMed tlieji, Cold them whet happened, 
and sent thorn away At the time of burying the 
queen, they again gave trouble, oiijecting that 
tbe EmperoiVs grave should not be opened. Cbadra- 
sena told tli^ she was the EiDpiess, end drove 
them away. After a few days he thought of leas- 
ing the place. lie remeiuhered how, on the brat 
p.^ time, he took leave of hia mother; and now be Ibat 
tbat mother With a heavy heart he vrefked ts- 
e wards Yellabhapura. 


1V^ 

THE YOONG EMPEROR 

About the saoie time that Chandraseoa started 
fnr Vallubfaapiiie, the Prims Minister with his 
elJest son started from that city. Queen Madhusu- 
dani had gone to her mother afVijayapura about 
eleven years ago and her eon must by this time have 
become a bloomingboy of eleven But he had not yet 
come, nor was any information sent regarding him. 
So, tbe minister thought he must himself go to 
Vijayapura to pay his reapects to his young lord 
and to bnng hint to Ihs ospitsf But when he 
reached that place, he had a strange tale to hear. 
The queen's mother, so old woman, began to crv. 

‘ UadhusuJani never came here. Very eom 
we are going to celebrate the marriage of her 
youngest sister Wo were thinking of coming to 
invite her She was six mootbs pregnant at the 
tiiue we cams tn eandole witb ber Who knows 
where sbs might have gone to and what difficul- 
ties she o»ghs have suSirrsd ’ " Conyeotures, sod 
double, and feara were given up as usdees. Ibey 
must eearch for her everywhere Her parents, 
her minister and his son, her brother, and ber 
eistera formed tbe party that was to travel fn 
search of the Queen 

There at Vmllibbepura, likewise, Olitndrasena 
had » atraege tsie to bear “ Uy father bee lately 
left this place for Viyeyapuee. Indrstena, aon of 
(he Jate impel or'a uncle, ts ruling noiv." So ssid 
tbe minuUr's second eon in whose house he 
lodged. Tills story he had already heard from the 
Mehamubl Tbe day after the queen left the 
capital, this Indrasena want thither seemiogly to 
condole with her, but really to persuade her to 
marry him, eo to gam the empire. Going to the 
minister, for ho had heard of tbe queen's departure, 
be Bald “ My cousin ordered me to take tbe keys 
from you, and to be ruling hero till her eon at- 
tainoil hia proper age " The mini-ter believed 
him, and handed over all the koys. Now Chandra- 
esna heard thvt the Emperor would hold an 
aasemUy scion On that day, ha eent the minis- 
ter'a emi with the following niesaige, to be deli- 
veied befoieall. "You cunningly decened the 
minister and occupied my throne, giving out tbat 
my mother give you order to rule the kingdom 
till 1 reached tbe propei age You lied shamefully. 
Even if you Bay you did not lie, the time of your 
rule h ovor, I am Chandresena the eon of the 
lete Emperor You must give me back my king- 
dom and depart from this place " “ Who fs this 
ineolant fellow that dares to aeid ina orders t" 
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said lodrasena, “Let tliis men be prepared for 
battle.’’ But be true inwardly much agitated and 
frightened. 

The hte Empajror’s array was very glad that 
their young lord was come, for the queen had told 
these people aNo that her son would come sncue 
day. These soldier's hurried to him, paid their 
homage, and stood on his side. On the aide of 
Iiidrasena were the forces which he brongUt from 
his own towns. The battle commenced and the 
foot-soldiers fought for a time. Hundreds of 
them were falling. 

“ Let them stop,” said Chsndrasena, “it is we 
that must fight and settle our dispute." 

. “ I and my army will fight. On your side yon 
atone roust come, for your present army should 
be mine. 'Win yaur kingdom thus, if you can ” 

“It is an unjust and cowardly proposal on 
your pact. Yet 1 agree. But still, whv should 
1 slay these poor loldieis for your guilt?" 

The soldiers were stubborn like their roaster. 
They said they would gladly fight for his cause. 
Bo Chandraseoa could not but kill them. With 
his powerful arrows and neeer-fnihog aim he 
easily cut off the heads of hundreds of them. 
They were terrified, thought they would all perish 
if ther sUyed lunger, and hence submitted and 
retirM from the field. “Now let ns fight “said 
Chandrasena to his oppooent. They met. At 
the eery outset Indtasena did an unkingly act. 
Against rule, he shot an arrow at Cnandraeana 
who was getting ready and was unguarded. The 
aiTOw made a big wound in the back, and blood 
gushed out profusely. Eren as his eotdiera were 
bandaging the wound, he called out to bia enemy 
to be ready. With the first shot he brought 
down that unkingly usurper. 

The next day, Chandrasena with the v.inister’e 
son started for 'Vijayapura. The party from that 
place and his party met on the road midway. The 
old parents kissed and hugged their grand child. 
All were verv glad to bear liuw he regained his 
throne. At Vallabhapura he related the story of 
his mother’s death. All shed tears; some felt 
sorry for Chandrasena ; some said she could have 
tried to live ; but finally all affirmed they were 
proud of such a queen. The next month the 
coTonalioii was celebrated. 

Tbe next year Chandrasena led an army against 
the capital of Nauiharvan. The Persian Emperor 
was surprised to hear that a mere boy of twelve 
years led this expedition. On the first day he 
sent only his army, which Cliandrafena defeated 
and drove away. Tha Persian was surprised etill 


more. He sent a message thus: “We shall not 
in future come against your cipital. Nor shall we 
demand your woman. I shall give you my 
daughter in marriage, and we shall become 
friends.” 

“ la he not Bshame.i to send this mesSige?” 
replied Chamlraaena. He cannot fight with me, 
and tberafore offers his daughter. D.>es he think 
I ahall marry the daughter of an ignoble house ? ” 

Kausbarvan become angry and himself came to 
battle. 

“Nausbarvan, old roan, you were the cause of 
the death of both my parents. If your son bad 
not come for my mother, my father would have 
been still living And if you had let her alone 
even then, she would not have given up her life.” 

The inquiaitive Persian heard the story briefly 
told, and felt sorry for what he had done. 

* Youinstituted a search for her you old fool. 
She killed your worthlesason, and I have come 
to kill you the woithless father of a worthless 
son.” 

Very soon he despatehel him with a deadly 
arrow. The Persian queen discarded her Farda 
for the time being and came to ihe battle-field, 
She cried and said she ctme to entreat him, 

“Maharaj*, ray son and my buahind behaved 
foolishly and wickedly, and both suffered. I heve 
many children 1 beg you to pity us and kindly 
leave us the kingdom for the eaks of my boy of 
ten years, whom I beg you to spire." 

Chandrasena came to be revenged only on 
Naiisharvan. Ho did not want to kill others, nor 
did he want to annex the kingdom. 'He stayed 
in the Fersiin capital for a few days, placed the 
boy on th« throne, and crowned him Emperor of 
’Persia. He made him one of liis great raasaP, 
and irapoaed a tax to be piid annually ssa tribute 
in acknowledgement of his suzerainty. Praised 
by all f»r his victory, praised even by his enemies 
forhie mercy, and praised mostly by the loving 
minister, Chandrasena returned to bis capital 
amidst great cbeerings. 


V. 

FRIENDSHIP WITH MOHANAKUMABA. 

Once in hia thirteenth year Chandrasena wont 
out for a hunt In the forest, he eaw a prince 
chasing a deer. He ran quickly to meet him, and 
just when the prince was about to shoot the 
arrow, caught hold of his arm. The prince turned 
round in anger, but suppressed it when ho saw 
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one whom he guppesed Co be soocher priaes 
“Prince, why did yoa bold my erm when I was 
on the point of bringing down that deerJ” 

“My friend, just to pieceiit joii from killlBg 

it ” 

“ Who are you ? ” 

" My name is Chandrasesa. I am the Emperor 
of Vallabhapura ” 

The capital of the Itijaputruethan Empire naa 
Vailabhapura ; so the ruler of that empire was 
popularly known and styled as the Empernr of 
Yallabbapura The prince thought that be eliould 
sot disregard the adrice of an Emperor even if 
be be younger than biinself 
“ And who are you t *' 

“My name ie Mohanakumara I am tbecldeet 
Bon of the Ecoperor nf Indraprastha " 

Indraprastha stood where Delhi now etande. 
It was the capital of the Vangs E®oi>e and the 
ruler of that empire was generally called the 
Emperor of Indraprastha. Though ilohanakume 
radid nut know the fact, ChaodraMoa knew, from 
tbe bUtory of hi» anceatoia, that tbe two Royal 
fatniliee were eennioied by mai riig* tiee 

“Friend, why do you kill the poor harmleee 
deoi f If, on the other hand, you can natch them, 
you may pley with them ” 

“ Yee Butprineae hunt them and kill them 
for practice aod fur pleitenre ’’ 

“True, our Eahatriyae do so What of thatt 
It la a cruel busineae. And ea a result of all 
these deeds of our youth, in our old age w» gene- 
tally die mieerable deaths on the battle field, 
pleicod end cut with ewctda ” 

“ Should we then give up hunting t ” 

“ Yes, if we can If we cannot du so at all, 
we may hunt wild am male of the tiger kind,” 
“Then, I killed eo many birds too.” 

“ I adriaa you, if you care to hear me, not to 
do such things in future I can aim eowell that, 
if 1 like, I can kill many drereaeily. But I bate 
to do such a thing. The deer are eucb benatiful 
and gentle and loieable crs^turee’’ 

“ Yes, It is a cruel and hateful bueineee aa yon 
say I neesr thougbtso before, i>or did any one 
make me think." 

“Fiom your words, I belieee you will giro up 
thSa LfUel tport we call a Iiuot." 

“lebnll certainly give it up Kow 1 abell 
take lease If you like, 1 eball pay you a viait 
eorne day." 

“ I eball be eery glad " 

- Then the young prince and the young Emperor 
parted. They became aufficienlly accjuainted with 
I sgreeahls to etch other to talk freely and 


openly, Dut they wished to become fast friends, 
f^andrasena eagerly looked for Mohanakumara's 
visit, and when at last he carre, welcomed him 
very warmly. 

“ 1 spoke to my father about our meeting. He 
related to me a few storien of our ancestors, from 
which 1 knew we are related." 

“ I too learnt the same from the minister." 

“ iteforamany years will be past, father said ha 
Itould coowR me Emperor We sksll be two 
friendly rulers ” 

“ Yee. But apart from this family relationship 
and friendship, you end I sbsU become bosom 

“ And as long es I remain a prince, I shall be 
ever and anon coming to *»* you ” 

“Tben you will make me very happy indeed.” 

The next time they met, they became more 
faiDiUnr They related their bistorie* each to the 
other , the etory of Mohanekuinara'e life was no 
leas romantic end inieresting than Cbandrssene'i 
Cnandiasena spent mucb of bie time in bii friend's 
company whenever be came to visit bita In 
course of time their friendship became so grsst, 
that the prince wool I stay with his friend for 
weeks tcgeiher A year passed in this way. The 
Emperor waa fouitren years old, and tbs prince 
fifteen Ooe day chsy had the following eoovsr* 


Dear friend, I feel very happy aa loog as you 
slay with me When you go away, 1 feel lonely 
and dull " 

“Whyr, there ere your minister, his sons and 
many— ” 

“They areeither too old or too eubmissive to 
be my fnends Only those Will do, who ace nearly 
my equals in age and state." 

"Suppoee I always remain with you." 

“ la will be very good Butlhit cinnot be.” 

“Then how do you mean to remedy your lone- 
liness and duHrese ? ’’ 

'• I shall marry " 

"Yes, you will marry and have plenty of 
rhildren and always pUy with them as with dear 
Von wifi refuse to see me es now, or to stay nitb 
me long- 


“Well, yon may joke and laugh But do you 
think I eball marry a groivn-up maid ? Jfy idea 
ia to marry a girl of ten or eleven, so that I may 
have her near, to play and talk with, when you 
are not with me" 


“But where is the king who will consent to 
aend your child-wife to live with you f ” 

** Wo must make rnquiri«,” 
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“It is better to go to ininy phc-w, snd select 
the girl ourselves. Shell we intke a tour?’* 
“You and 1 together? If both h^ppen to like 
the same ijirl, we shall peihsps have to qnanel, 
and our friendship may break.” 

“ 0, then we shall go separately. Besides, wo 
are related as brothers-in-law, so your wife will 
be my eister.” 

• “ Oh that you had a Bister 1 Our family connec- 
tion would have been renewed.” 

“ If not in this way it may he reneneil in 
another way. You will bring forth just aa many 
daughters as I sh til have sons, and eons as 1 ehall 
have daughters To make the marriage ties the 
stronger let ua have hundreds of childien like 
Oritarashtra and so hundreds of marriages 

“ But only a aisb°r of yours Would be able to 
amuse me as you do now. Shall «>e stirt to 
morrow ? ” 

“ Did you talk to the minister 1 " 

“ No, nor shall I. This is ii<it an affiir of the 
Government, but one of my own Besides, my 
marriage will be so much a chill's play and to 
little a state ceremony, that, even if my father bo 
livine, 1 should not lik-t to consult him.” 

“ So you mean to start alone ? ” 

“Not quite atone. The minister's second son 
will BCComp.iny me.” 

The next morning they mouoted two horses 
and were ready to start. The minister'e son was 
to follow later on. 

“ Mobnnakumars, your capital is a very big 
city, which I ehall see very soon. Tell me if there 
is any princess there whom 1 may marry.” 

“ Can you tell of any in your capital whom I 
may marry ? ” 

“ I cannot jnke a< well as yoii can do, I most 
try. In my capital there are no prlne»8.a<*8 for 
you. Oiitsile my capital, my information is little.” 

“Even within our capitil, my information is 
little. You are an E’nperor and m’nt know; I 
am only a pritiee." 

Here th«9 attendant, who brought the borse«, 

“ My Lard • In fndiaprasth i Iheic is a king 
who has a daughter eleven yeais old. She 
is not yet married. It is a wondeifal story. 
In a large hail in her palace there is n big bell 
four feat high and at the bi«a neatly three feet 
in circucifererce, and near it a strongly mide 
arrow. Tlie b-11 and the airow are of the same 
metal, but what that metil is no one knows. The 
vow of the prince", according to her father’s 
proclamation, is that she will marry that prince 
61 


who will bo able to move and overturn the bell, 
either by pushing with the hands, or by shooting 
with the arrow, or by both means. Many princes 
are trying, but in vain. They come in hope and 
go away disappointed and surprised, for the bell 
^iiig hollow should not bu heivy and yet they 
cannot move it oven a hair-breadth. The princess 
does not tell anybody where sba found those 
wonderful things or who gavo them to her,” 
Ghindiasetia fell into a reverie while listening 
to the story It w.is like a fairy tale rather than 
atruestoiy B it suddenly he recollected some- 
thing, and looked up. 

“ Is all that you sav true ? ” 

“ Yes, my lord ’’ 

“And who was her father — did you say?" 

“ 1 Slid nothing. 1 do not know that, sir,” 

“ Her tiama ?” 

“ KamnUvatl " 

“ Ferhaps my fnend knows.” 

But when he looked round, his friend was not 
theie 

" Where is the prince ? ” 

“ He glided away elvly a few minutes sgo.” 

“ 1 see. Tnen you must know who that king 
le Miod you do not hide the truth.” 

“ 1 beg your pardon, sir. The prince bade me 
nor to tell you The princess is hie own sister,” 
Cbsndrasei e sent for the minister's son and 
accompanied by him galloped towards Indra- 
prastha. 

“ Mohanakumara did not tell me he had a 
siK'er,” he saiJ to himaelf on the way, “ perhaps 
he thought 1 would trouble him to arrange the 
match But would I have given up thi.a odven- 
liiro? It Was very foitunate that I met him in 
the birest on that day. We shall very soon be- 
come close relatives, but what to me looks greater 
IS 'he fact that we have become and shall remain 
trnstworty end loving friends.” 

Ghandrasena will be equally Fortunate in ob- 
taining a trustworthy and loving wife. Indeed 
Ins fortune is such as few people have, for true 
wives are not so difEcult to find as true friends. 


■ YI. 

MARRIAGE. 

Chai.dra5sena did not go straight up lo Moliana- 
knmart bicaiise he wanted to play th.t prince a 
trick as that prince did him tlio other day. So 
he dismounted before Kamalavati’s palace and 
was at unco conducted into the hall. He tried to 
push tho bell with his hands, but could not. Then 
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for the mischievoua friend of his again appeared 
thus in his sister’s dUguise. Ue sent word to the 
'emperor that the princess was too old for him, 
and therefore he would take leave. 

“ You have played the trick too long,” said 
Kamalavati to her brother, I bear he is going 
away.” 

“ No fear my dear sister, I shall go and bring 
him back in a mioute. Let me play the trick for 
some time more and have some more fun.” 

He galloped a horse and soon overtook Chandra* 
aena who was going away. 

What my deir cousio, you are going away.” 
"Your sister is too old for me. 1 was mis- 
informed about her age.” 

" But she is weeping for you. She says she 
will marry no one else. By fulfilling her vow, 
you have become her husband according to the 
conditions of the proclamation. So you must be 
married to-day. And what is it you say about 
btr sgel If what you say is true, both of you will 
be of the same age sod it is no barm. Besides, 
consider what a disgrace it would be to our 
fstntly to bare a daughter refused by the busbsnd 
'ehosen by Swayaovara. I believe you will follow 
me to the city." 

Obandraseoa went back to Kamalarati’e palace. 

There he was told hs must have only a ooeday 
marriage, and that dooe in secret. Ueeaid it 
was strange. But the prince on the one tide and 
the maids on the other assured him that such 
was the vow of the princess. After that he had 
to yield. The maids were to be the officiating 
priests ; this too they told him was a p.irt of the 
vow. They said the nuptials too must be per- 
formed that night, and somehow left him with 
his wife in a decorated room. He became con- 
fused and even thought be must have been 
dreaming. Finally he took courage, asked the 
prince»a to be seated, and began to talk. 
"Kamalavati, your brother brought me back, 

■“ saying that you were weeping for me. Why 1 ” 

" Because you were going away. According to 
my vow you became my husband,” 

’''Do you not feei shy to caff me husband f I 
should hesitate to tell anyone you are my wife.” 

" Still I shall be your wife," 

“ You are a grown-up girl and I am only a 
yOQDg boy. You should have vowed not to marry 
a boy such a* I.” 

“You should not have overturred the bell. 
Bath of US did wrong, if there is any wrong at 
all." 

, ‘‘ But 1 was told you were only eleven. After 
my mother was dead I remained lonely for two 


years, so I thought, if 1 mairled a little girl, I 
might pley end talk with her. With that 
purpose only I came here. Ycur brother ought 
to hove told me about your age." 

“Did they hide my age? 'Not at all. Why 
could you not yourself find it out? ’’ 

“ How could I ? If mother had been living, she 
would have saen you at first, and I would have 
been spared a trouble like this.” 

Chandrasena’s face became sorrowful, so 
btobanakumara thought he bad rather throw 
away the disguise. 

“ Well, let not this marriage be a trouble to 
you. Regard this as a matiiage of dolls, I shall 
marry another or remain single. For you I shall 
procure a girl of eleven as you want." 

“ You say this now. Afterwards you will say 
that 1 desei ted you and will bring me a bad 

" Believe me, I shall not do so. Now I leave 
you.” 

As ehe rose to go, be also rose and eiught bold 
of ber band, He did so because be seemed to 
have recognised tbe voice of tbs princess, and also 
because from ber words be suspected some one 
might liave been playing tricks with him. Now 
he felt the hand bard and strong like that of a 
male. He looked searchingly ; yes, It was 
Mobanakumera. 

" Do not go away. 1 will try and learn to 
manage witb you. After some years you will be 
my dear wife with e beautiful moustache, my 
dear Mohanakumari." So saying he pulled out 
the disguise of bis fiieod, who fled away in utter 
confusion. The Emperor and others heard of the 
tiick sod made merry over it. 

Ghandrasena was then married to the real 
Kamalavati. Some day after the marriage he 
Saw her strolling in the fiower garden, and when 
the waiting maids were away, went near to her, 

“ Kamalavati, come give me your hand and let 
US walk together. 1 want to talk with you.” 

She stepped aside as he tried tu hold her hand, 

“Why, our marriage is over and yet you fly 
from me.’’ ' 

Ha ran untn her and clasped her Land. 

“Will you come with me to Vallabhapura? ” 

“ Will they send rau so soon ? " 

"Go and ack your mother. Say I told you. I 
have neither father nor mother and must be lone- 
ly «cept when your brother stays with me. If 
you come, we can talk and play with each other.” 

Her parents consented and she went to live 
with her young husband, 
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in which water cure wns one of the trettmeits. 
I’hcre wore civil hospituls for the poor, end big 
bospi'aU ch^irging for the traatroeiiU, for the 
rich; separate for inaleannd females. Ue opened 
girls' schools for the first time ia the country. 
Pure mouDtainwa’er.which.aUa, our doctors advise 
' us rot to drink, was always supplied to people’n 
houses by a system of pipes xs taught by the 
Mahamuni. The strec'a of cities were lighted by 
gas according to a method learnt from the Maha* 
muni; especully of Vallahhapura which was a 
city larger than Ijondon, a city of indescribable 
beauty, a city of unsurpassable santtation. lie 
knew bow to construct a type-writer, f^steam 
engine, an aeroplme but he did not try to bring 
them into use. But we may excuse him for lint 
doing such a great work, for he did a greater work 
namely the work of famine relief which none of 
bis predecessors had done before ; he would open 
the state granaries and freely distiibuto rice to all 
the helpless poor. 

His death took place in this mannei He bad 
fever for a few days which grew veiy violent, 
then h« bad a svvsrs chest pain. He could not 
endure so much auQVring. Having leorut fiom 
the Mahnmuni how to give up lifo at will, be now 
died so painlessly. Kamalavati also learnt that 
and though she bad no sickness, she too followed 
her husband soon. 

Cbandrasena left behind him a son, a daughter, 
a number of grand children, and core tbso all 
tbe brotherly Emperor, relation and friend 
Mohinakumars, to mourn bis loss. Of these and 
of tbe people of the two empires few cntilJ speak 
of him or relate bis story to e.tch other without 
shedding tears. And can we even at this distance 
of time, read bis life without being deeply moved, 
without being thrilled with emotions, without 
shedding a few tears ? His life is a life of sor- 
rows and jo)i8, a life full of incidents and adven- 
tures, a life extraordinary, a life encoblins, a life 
long enough, yet eingultrly free from every taint 
of vice. 1 
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PESSIMISM. 

BY 

Dr. a. WORSLEY. 


O the philosopher Feaaimistn and Optimism 
are alike impossible, fur no such thoughts 
ctn exist in pure philosophy. Yet to the 
desirous person generally, to tbe moralist, tbe 
devotee, the propagandist, these conceptions may 
lepresent a very practical emotion. For Desire 
prcs'ipposea some posMbiu betterment, some further 
involution, some conceptually attainable objective. 
Hence it aeems that every Nescientist, just 
because he is drsirous and can hence never be 
satisfied, must be a “ practical pesstroist.” We 
find many exemplifications of this fact, If we 
take Schopenhauer as the gnntest exponent of a 
more or less undiluted pessimism, it tan be shown 
(bat this very acute thinker has often failed to 
retlise when he crossed the boundary between the 
concepts of pure philosophy and the precepts of 
our experience bounded by Objectivity, Hie 
faith in his misery of mind was brought about 
by tbe fart that he bad unknowingly Uft the 
goal of pure philosophic thought. At such times 
tbe phantasmagoria of multiplicity obscured his 
mind He was desirous of something, and it was 
m truth the illusive nature of tbe nenefits which 
he imagined might be obtained in a world cons- 
tituted otherwise, and the very impossibility of 
satisfying his desires in the world as it is, that 
formed tbe basis of his pessimism. He never 
realised that the world-as-il-is is the only possible 
world for us as we are ; is sustained by our own 
thought; is bounded in every case by an exact 
equipoise between the Fairs of Opposites, in which 
Good and Bud, Pain and Pleasure and all else, 
balance each o^her with the utmost exactness in 
every icstasce. Therefore tbe wi«h for a world 
recoDStituced to suit himself was not only a wish 
for something impossible*, but for something 
which, if possible, must likewise have been ine- 
quitable for some of us. Hence my contention 
that Pessimism is founded upon some still- 
existent desire for n preferential position above 
the equipoise of e&eh pair of opposites, for some 

* A«hU with was founded on Ncvctcoce, to the world 
othit vsiab would be irrational, and hence impossibleif 
we coatinuc to postulate rationalily, Coiopare “ Con- 
cepts of Monism.’' ' 
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position in which joy mn.i well being wonlJ no 
longer be matched by tnmery ani) >11 hnng, is a 
desire for eamiChiog at ooce impossiblo, antfaiak' 
able, • and irrational. 

It has been said that Schopenhauer wont! hare 
bad many disciples had it not been that bis system 
IS shadowed throughout by an almost inexpressible 
misery, and that this extreme position baa pre- 
vented hu philosophic doctrines from being areept- 
ed by many I hardly bold with this, became 1 
think that the whole of his philosophy la domina- 
ted by the introductiun of a pseudo ethical 
element springing from hia own thought Wher- 
ever, through the lutrodoction of this elemeut, 
be was broughi by process of thought latu an 
impossible position, be sought aoUce in extreme 
pessimism. Uencs, through failing to free hu 
philosophy from a certain clement of ntonlity, he 
seas constaotly expressing his inability to free the 
world from that wbiib, lo hm view, was wroag 
and bad , and be failed to realise Ibst ao eteroit/ 
of " bad'' things oust reault from the introductioo 
into pure philosophy of any ethical contention 
whatever. Time, Death, and Usede, caonot 
cross the bridge separating the temporal world 
of ethical dispute fium the eternal world of abse 
Itttiam. The attempt 'o drag them tcroes is a Bew 
in thought, Is an attempt to bind Philosophy by 
theabacIclesofEarmaQ, aod is heoce loadcowsible 
Optimism aod FaesimUm are antagenietic 
tecdeneies, or emotional extremm, between which 
our thought remaias balanced It is therefore a 
fact, however eurpnaiag it may appear at first 
Bight to some, chat whatever admits a eenve of 
optimisiu IS the same thing which admits a tMose 
of pessimism, because our thesis la only knowable 
through our aDtithe<i<, these latter being but two 
phases of one thought Now when wa consider 
the theodicy of the Ilebrewii, bow the good and 
perfect Jehoreb bad made the good and perfect 
world. 111 which do one could sutTer but tbe bad 
man, we recognise at once that tbe whole of thie 
optimistic thought originates in the admixture of 
Bthic aod Philosophy, This theodicy of ethical 
opinion, with all its manifold changes and posaibi 
lities, does not depeod upon Che metaphysical 
reality of an eteroal and cbangeUas Being, bat 
upon asecond world likewise of change and of 
opiDion, VIZ, the Heavens of Jeliovah There 

life, good aod bad deels, mistakee, eversioea, 

• to ao far as we caonot 
ofit. 


anger, rerenge, pleasures, jiye, aod the whole 
phaatasmagriia of existence. Ileace we can 
denriy eee why i{ tras o«refcary to coneeire not 
of our world and that other world, but of 
nur world and several other worlds which rose 
one after another like the storeys of a Chiness 
temple, none of which were quito spiritual and 
none of which wers quits material. It u perhaps 
let Persun thought Cbat wo Sad ekii necessity of 
multiple heavens most clearly dwelt upon, and we 
must remember that Persian thought resembled 
that of the Hebrews in very many respects, and 
even went beyond it in this particular — that it 
demaniled at least nine heavens Co bridge the golf 
belween tbe physical and the zsotapbysiciil, — aod 
Iben at last left it unbridged 

So we koow for certain that Pessimism is built 
on tbe same foundation of thought*, and alio 
exists es a confused lerlium yutd between tne 
world of physics and of metaphysics, and is but 
soother icstsmo of philosophic (bought obscured 
by ethical contention Only it is true that in 
tbe case of the paseimists they beve imagined that 
this world of ours IS somelhiDg very eloee to llelli 
for in It Evil predominates. Sorrow aud sufisniig 
risultirg therefrom To them the only poasibl* 
escape from ibis hell is in a stste of non-being, 
es conceived by Schopenhauer 

In the eyetemof Gautama f we find ouraelres 
still struggling with opinions Prom Good end 
Bad we go to Joy and Sorrow, aod from Joy and 
S-irrow back again to Good and Had, aedeoon 
ad la/fnitum, without any possibility of escape 
except througb non-ezisteoce. The hollowness 
of all this baa been seen through by some thinkers 
both ancient and moJern. Among tbe latter tbe 
pbraseulogy may differ somewhat, aa when a recent 
philcGopher told ue that it was just aa inaccu- 
rete to eum up life in smiles and laughter, (sorrow 
end team} u in goodness and abstract virtues 
(badness and Vices). But to this acute saying it 
should be adled that it is no true description or 
defioition of life, but la a mere enumeraCiun of 

by the belief in an alleged freedom of the Will 
which bee no demonetratehJe basis in fact. In 
other words both Optimiem and Pessimism take 
no account of the eternal aspects of life, but are 
entirely wrapped up in, and are based upon, the 
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transitory pha'sea of esistence. These latter they 
seek to convey from the earth to the lieavens, 
like the prisoner who continued to carry bis 
chains after his release from bondage, nob realiz- 
ing that all limitation is in some sense time- 
bounded. 

Now therS is only one bridge between the two 
worlds, and tbis is found by the Pathway of Illu- 
sion * which leads us to realise that all the foims 
of our epperception (Time, Spice, and Casuahty) 
are something relative to ourselves, and are hence 
illusions, aud are incommensurate with absolnte 
Being, On the other hand it >a not possible to 
conceive any system of Optimism or of Pessimism 
' except as depending on the confused basis of 
thought in which Ethio and Philosophy remain 
intertwined. 

There are three spheres of phituecphic concept 
in regard to the Self. In the lowest spheie Philo- 
sophy has not shaken 'itee'i! c'lear oi Ethir, an& 
still conceives of the Self as attached by deeds t 
The middle sphere is that in which Optimism or 
Pessimism rsge, in which philosophic concept has 
not shaken itself clear of the alleged nsult of 
deeds, that is of Sorrow and Joy. Tbe highest 
sphere is reached by him “ who moves about 
Indifferent to Sorrow and Joy, not attached by ail 
this.” This is the highest concept of tbe S«If. 

Now in tbe lower spheres Phitosophy and Ethio 
are hopelessly iotertangled, sod it is these spheres 
which are filled by religious thought ; for we find 
numerous iustancest io which such ethical basis 
is made the working hypothesis of a religious 
system to which a transcendent factor is added 
from metaphysical thought. When we specially 
consider the middle sphere occupied by tbe opti- 
mist and pessimist, we find that here al^ Nescien- 
ce still obscures tbe true Self, and that every class 
of impossible thought has bad its advocates from 
tbe long drawn out misery of Scfaopenhauer’e 
pessimism,^ down to the equally ioaposaible 
theodicy of the Hebrews. Uncertain traces of 
both Optimism and Pe.ssimism appear in the 
Hindu systems, for we find on the one hand that 
all the orthodox systems of Grahmanic philosophy 
are based upon Pessimism, inasmuch as tbe 
sorrows and sufierings of the world furnish the 
first motive to embrace PbiWophy. The neophyte 
is always regarded as feeling sick, that i«, as 
unable to comprehend the equity of the sorrow 

* Vwarta vnda. 

t ChrisUaos, Buddhlits, etc, 

} ZoroastriaDS, Hebrews, etc. 


apd suffering which (in his view) afflict tbe 
world, and as seeking advico from the physician 
(the teacher of philosophy) who proves to him 
that this misery is due to illusion, and that 
the true Self is not attached by Sorrow or 
Joy. But all this presupposes that the prima 
/aeU case or first view of the v/orld is one full of i 
sorrow and misery, and that it is only in Philoso- 
phy that the negation of, or cure for, this is to be 
fauiid. Hence the Brahmanio exponents admit 
the apparent predominance of sorrow and suffer- 
ing while denying its absolute renlity, When wn 
turn to the Chandoffi/a Upanishad we find 
Prajapati going to the opposite extreme of 
Optimism, for in his woids the highest purushn 
<1 moves about there laughing, playing, and re- 
j 'icing, and never minding that body into which 
ha was boru". Yet tbe position assigned to 
Prajapati is not one of mere indifference to all 
this, but rather, having started with a confession • 
of loequity due to the misery of life, and Laviug 
realised that this was illusive, be forthwith goes 
into the opposite transports of optimisoi, for 
which ro very apparent reason is shown. Now 
for the Hebrew, Optimism was tbe only possible 
condition of mird, for Jebovah had created the 
world, and beiog himself ethiealty good and 
perfect, had made the world also good and perfect, 
Without sin, misery, orpaiu, Uenee U was only 
the evil man who suffered or thought of pain 
misery, aod affliction.* This was perbape the 
chief reason for the lamentations of Job, who not 
only felt miserable and subject to allliction, but 
l^new that his own actions lias in some unascer- 
tained way brought him to tbis condition. But 
]( is quite clear to me that if we conceive the 
Highest Self as not altiched by Sorrow or by Joy, 
then It can neither move about in an atmo'ipbeie 
of peasimisra ur of optimism, but must remain 
indifferent, t because the whole phantasmagoria 
is due to ignorance or forgetfulness,:!; and , that 
this ignomuce, once banivhrd by self-knowledge, 
has vanished out of its life fc ever. 

Schopenhauer shows that Christian pessimism 
is founded on tbe metempsychosis of evil 
(Doctrine of Original Sin) nnd is hence Hindu in 
its primary thought, and is imbued throughout 
W'th ineradicable pessimism. In this it differ- 


• The •* Christian Scientists " hold this view. 

■f Rabie erud. in effect, “ May I neither gnere nor re- 
joice at the chastisement sent me by God, but remain 
indifferent." 

{ Ot its own absolute Being. 
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Tlis laic Dcwan Bahadur Ragunalha Ilao. 

BY THE BLE DEWA^T BAHADUR 
II. ADINARAYANA AYAH. 

N the death of the Hon’blo Deivan Bahadar 
R. Rigfiunatha Rao, C. S. I. the Indian Gom- 

■tnunity has sulFored a great loas. It is not eo 
much for any great piece of constructive worfc 
that ho has accomplished that we prize him as for 
the aims that he chcriaiied and the incessant 
watclifulness with which he pursued them. Indeed 
to any public worker in India the field for con- 
structive work is very narrow except perhaps in 
the region of religious and social reform and will 
continue to he so for a long time to come 6orr 
for back in the early patt of the last centnry, he 
grew up in surroundings in which there was little 
conception of what we understand by the term 
public service or public life at the present day in 
India. It was a time too in which the country 
had not attained a settled form of adoiinistratioii. 
It wet still the period of teutative attempts on 
the part of the British Government to reduce 
things to order. He was born in 1831, seven 
years previous to the occessimi of Queen Victoria 
to tile throne. This was a time when th« Madras 
Vrasidency was distracted and dominated over by 
n number of unruly Poligars frei}uently at feud 
with one another, when the Land Re/entie Settle- 
ments were in a more or less chaotic condition, 
when the great convulsive events connected with 
the Indian Mutiny were etiU ahead and the 
subsequent elaboration of advanced constitutional 
forms of Goveroment were io the womboftho 
distant future. 

One great advantage, however, the late Mr. 
Ragbunatha Rao bad. He was born ii> a great 
^labratta Biahmic family settled in Tanjore, 
which had already acquired cousiderable eminence 
and indneoce by reason of the conspicuous services 
rendered by Lis forefathers to the British Govern- 
ment in those unsettled times. His uncle and hia 
own father successively held higli administrative 
pusitions both in British seivice and in the Native 
States of Travancore and Mysore. This tradition 
of exalted service was maintained in even a mure 
conspicuous degree by his illustrious cousin the 
late Sir T. Madbava Rao and by himself. He had 
also the advantige of a sound English education 
and he was nne of that bind of eminent and 
talented nfen who gathered their broad out-look 
on life and drew their inspiration for living a 
high life from that great educationist, the late 
Mr. Eyre Burton Powell, 0. S. I. 


Born ia affluent Circumstances, and backed 
by the great influence of his family, he soon 
rose to a high position in the British service. He 
was barely 2C years old when he was made a 
Deputy Collector. Tiio high concerns of state in 
which bis own progenitors had taken an exalted 
part combined with his own temperament and 
talents gave him an out-look on life which sub- 
ordinated all consideration of self to the duties he 
owed to hia country. Throughout his long official 
career which included also a lustrum of service as 
Prime Minister nr Dewan in the Native States of 
Lndoto and BuwU, his manner of discharging the 
onerous duties of his high oflice was characterised 
by thorough honesty of purpos®, out right in- 
dependence of character, and tender regard for 
the inteiests ot those committed bo his charge. 

He retired ft om official service in 1888, but 
that did not mean tor him retirement from the 
public eervice of his countrv. From the begin- 
ning he lived a very simple life. He was always 
easily accessible. He loved to mix with and 
interest himself in the concerns of the common 
people around him Even while in ofllcisl service, 
this characteristic distinguished him from his own 
eminent compeers who started life nimultmeously 
with him. While the latter were more prone to 
official methods, to a more bureaucritio line of 
action, he himself continuously developed astrong 
faith in the mass of the people and in getting them 
to do things for themselves. In a word, he was 
more democratic in spirit than his distinguished 
compeers When it was the fashion to took down 
on humble workers in the public cause as '* penni- 
less patriots,” he freely associated with them and 
in many directions laid himself out to co-opeiute 
with them. 

lie had a strong religious bent of mind, and 
not being content to take the traditions as they 
came to him ne dived deep intn the original 
authoiitiee, qualifying himself for the task by a 
critictl study of the Sanskrit language in which 
those authoiities found espreasion. So ardent was 
he in hia belief that one of the first conditions of 
righteous progress was a sound moral and religi- 
ous educalinn, that evep when he was burdened 
with thn cares of olS®e, he frequently snatched 
time to gather around him young men of hope 
and promise and to discourse to them on the 
great questions of the life bore and hereafter. 

There was no question which affected the 
public weal that failed to interest him or 
engage his serious and active • thought. In 
tho main he dealt with them in a broad, 
liberal and tolerant spirit. Questions of social 
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r«/urs>, tba ta»!:onl)on c( aJairi-Intir* 
(trici^rnr^, »rJ tbe political prrpraid of tk« 
p«opl*, all tquall; (Uimed kiiatUntion, and ainra 
hit ratiramrct (root aomce dovn to th* t>n» «t 
bw death, acarcel}' a dap pawod aitkeut bia com* 
xnacicatirg to the public tl-roiiph the pre^, bi* 
OVD co^tUtiona OD the coany paeairi* oaenta and 
(jumtiona afTrctir-p their veUare The in'titutioa 
of arbitratioD eouHa and of aillaK* ParrhaTate, 
the improremeot of agrieullure, the atDelioial ion 
of the lot of the aprieulturml fU1»e^ the relaxa 
tion of the aviil reainctiure on hhaattair line*, 
v»r« eonitaolly the themea of bie »jpo«i*ian« 
III had had eicepuonal cpportunitiea, dorinp hie 
long fife, of aatehihg the hen*£n«f propreKeof the 
Itiitiah rule in India end of the gradual enlarge 
ment cf lha lihertiee and opportunitira oi the 
peojle. Hie Icjaliv to the Hritiah tul* end 
throne »a*, therefore, de'p and ahiding, and the 
prnpreea of Jnlia ailhout lha foatirirg rare of 
Krglae’ vte to him a vitl rhimera 

Mr Iitsunathe lUo ha t hecun to think nut 
hlatkeuphta »o«e«hat in adaenre of hie time 
In the later yeaee of hie life, he eithee found the 
pare el the oeerta out atnpp»l lnai. or he thought 
that they did not progroe eiatlly a< he rxull 
vuh ^VhtleTfr the cta*«, he gee lualle drifieil tn 
0 poailion of laolation anf detachment Hie evn 
Inrat* vorth, lovrrer, nia au e'mt that, cLniigh 
{n the laat (e« }eare cf hia life, be eeimed v> bo 
ploBghiega Icnele furrov, he neter r^eet lo 
(TTUpp a high an 1 vrneratiel ptaee in tit |eert« 
of hw niunlrjff en Tie thief leeeona cf hielifa 
ti ui are bie Ihorengh in leper deter cl rharariee, 
bia unhendirg rertilude. the eheotuU elTireineii 
rfeelffo all that he di 1, and hie >e»p>e>e>c an I 
lifelori deectjoD to tlae»r»ireof bte reiueitrp 
He vet tlvaje hontirg out llrmielea en) whet 
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71 HR etriVr of the Rrifi*h roe) rairrrt b»» 
rndrd The wcrkeio haae reeumM their 
daily arnration Here and there au-r 
minoa are etiU aai J to be rloael. Rot epeahirg 
generally o triice hae been eatablwhel and the dia* 
tract boarda ar* triini! to d> their beet lo award 
the ni ninum wage eeen hendedly— that le, a 
wage which would aatiefy both (he rirpfoyer c( 
the eninea ai d tiir uiinera ] n eome quartern there 
eme l» preaail no little piaeimiem aa to tha 
permenrnry of Ihetiiicc It i« rien hinted that 
liefore loig a general e’like, unique in orpni-a- 
(ion and baae*d on the rxpcrietfw of the hreent 
one. mat oocitr whu h nouH revolutiotiM Ihe 
wh iewioJiti'n cf fahnur Whether ritch « P'0* 
diction It hhely I' l-o realitcd U cicreiiigly 
probUniaiical Ito'h eniplcyrn and emflotece 
haae been not a little cbatiene-! byr the meny rpi* 
an-hethet have taken place during tlio rrernt 
eirike l/cetcne here been learnt ecliich arteer* 
tain (o l« taken to heart Afett from llieouare 
rale cf thete two elantee, tha (rage oamer inJ ih* 
eapiuliai. (he al'erticD cf lie Rlatl hti l<cen 
drawn to the aenoiia dialoralian nt all lni*u<lflr* 
whvh primanlv depend on coal The qu»«l'’n 
l.a« been rai«ed whether TMllinna of ^♦cple aheuU 
Im euhjetie.1 to a yanely cf hariUhifW, and even 
to tia dcpaivatio'i of thiie daily Iread, nir|ljr 
bereiiee e pirbcuUr claea cf vuikeea anl Ih'lC 
rmpt ijece cannot ayree an orglhemwlvea to carry • 
out their own reepef lice ehligtliont Why ahi'iild 
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tiona with the state are concerned.* But apart 
from the functions of the state, there ia the 
econotnic problem in reference to fuel. Tbeiefore, 
your practical scientists and other men of industry 
have also to rack their brains to substitute for 
coal some other product which may be useful for 
in.lustrial purposes without making industries 
dependent on a microscopic minority of workers. 

It >3 indeed an ei^ually dilCcuIt and complex pro- 
blem as the other one which statesmen and ad- 
ministrators have to solve. Let us fervently hope a 
satisfactory solution might soon ho found. Nothing 
short of an international conference ia necessary 
to consider and adopt the needed remedies. 

Meanwhile, the ministry cannot be «aid to be 
out of its jungle of difficuliies. The jungleof the 
coalmining aifiir has heensomewhatcleared. But 
there stand more formidable woods through which 
it has to make its w.ay before it can halloo and 
take breath. Thanks to expanding industries and 
trade, the budget has been a most prosperous one, 
though, of course, the Opposition, which has eel- 
dom been known for its etrength or soundness in 
matters of State Finance, barks and carps at it, 
without ihowing a better way of raising and spend- 
ing taxation. Mr. Churchill, like the new broom 
of ttie Navy, is sweeping well tiie different fleets 
in different waters all over the glubo and trying 
to meet suggestions from both friet.dly and un- 
friendly quaiters. That is a correct attitude to 
adopt foi any minister. No Ministry, however 
talented, is infallible and it ought therefore to 
accept prectt'cal suggestions from any quarter with 
*' an open mind." But apart from all other 
administrative and service measures, Iteeems that 
the two pieces of legislation for Irish and Welsh 
' Home Rule are causing the greatest anxiety to 
, the Ministry. Thete is ea much of extraordinary 
partisan writing in ths party papers — Liberal and 
Union alike — that an Indian journalist, with an 
open mind, flnds it most difficult to find out the 
grain of truth from the tons of chaff which is 
daily supplied. But' this much may be said, on 
an impartial study of the question, that tbeoppo- 
eitioo Co the Irish ITorus Rule, the third of its 
kind but vastly differing from the two previous 
ones introduced by the late Mr. Gladstone, is 
founded on the weakest of weak arguments. The 
Unionist party, led by Mr. Bonsr Law, found out 
how weak was he to carry on a successful agita- 
tiou RgainsC the Bill in the House, s result 
they asked Achilles to no longer skulk in his tent 
but come out. And Achilles consented. But 
what even such a hero of subtleties, disdeetics, 


and Parliamentary strategy as Mr. Balfour can 
achieve in the face of the fairly good measure of 
local autonomy which the Ministry wish to confer 
onTrelandl TAe J/(iiic/»fst'’r Guardian (3rd May) 
correctly observes that “ Mr. Balfour is the big- 
gest mao that IS left active of the old fighters 
against Horae Buie in tha days when the English 
people really feared it might do them barm and 
that it would do Ireland any good. It is not like 
that now.” And yet what is the general impres- 
sion left by Mr. Balfour’s speech on Home Buie? 
He seemed to have talked of dreams of old rather 
than the practical lealities of the day. As our 
Manchester contemporary remarks, “ It w.as the 
speech of the fanciful, ingenious, gently mail- 
uoiis looker on who b.acks himself to allow them 
any kind of practical means to a plain end and is 
inherently ceitain not to attain it, and that 
nothing can ba said for any plan which he cannot 
prove to be the last thing that anybody ought 
to say for anything." The upshot ia that “work- 
ing on paper, imagining men and things and events 
to fit his own fairy tale as be goes, Mr. Balfour 
easily proves to himself that everything must go 
wholly wrong in Ireland under Home Buie.” So 
far Sir. Balfour's.speecb, though able, was dis- 
appointing from the practical point of view. We 
may imagine what Mr. Bonar Law could have 
achieved under the circumstance, assumiog that 
Mr. Balfour had not egain put hlmself'at the 
head of the opposition. But the second reading 
of the Dill has pvsed and it is safe to surmise 
that tbe third reading wilt he a foregone conclu- 
eion So, too, the Welsh Disestablishment Bill. 
These two important pieces of legislation will be 
tbeonly achievement of the session. Let us hope 
for the better welfare and contentment of the 
Irish, the Welsh, and the Scott, that their respec- 
tive Home Rule Bills will bring greater prosper- 
ity to themselves and the country and the voice 
of the croakers and the carpers will be hushed, 

A MUCH TOJI-TOMSD “ VICTOET.” 

In the continent Italy has tried to demonstrate 
Co the world that It is eoaiethiDg more than a 
second rate power. The Tripolitan achievement, 
apart from its political ethics, has biought no 
glory to the Italian arms. Neither has it shed 
any lustre on Italian statesmanship and diplo- 
macy. The people seem tired -of the ineptitude 
of the generals and admirals. The unbending 
Turk has not yet bent. If anything, he 
is tali and erect and ia supremely indifferent to 
tbe doings and demonstrations of bis Adriatic 
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land's political destiny may be in the future it is 
impossible to say. For fifty years they have en- 
joyed peace since the Schleswig HoUtein imbrog- 
lio, and the later one of Luxembourg. Let us 
hope these two flounshiog states may cohtinue to 
live in peace and prosperity undisturbed by the 
ambition and intrigues of their too powerful 
neighbours who want to swallow theui. 

FEIISIA. 

FersU is where she was last month. The 
Kortb is still disturbed, and now and again we hear 
of robberies and murders in the South But poor 
Persia has had not a moment of rest and leisure 
She is still engaged in evolving ordei out of ch.io8 
in face of the many natural as well as artificial 
difficulties in her path That Pindari, in the 
person of Salarud Dowlah, is said to be preaaing 
on Teheran, in the guise of a patriot ! to restore 
order and prosperity ! Evidently, the man is tbe 
tool of the muscovite. As the ex Shah can no 
longer be used as a tool to keep Persuin a state 
of disturbance, this unscrupulous man has been 
' secretly encouraged to pUy the game in which 
his brotUar was caught napping and sent beyond 
tbs borders of Teheran. Of course, heispl.iyiog 
a game of blaff and the poor Mejliss must be in 
H travail to meet this oew enemy and puoUb bim 
according to his deserts. 

csisi. 

China is shapiog her own destiny. She ie sit- 
ting down, albeit that the KorCheroers are still a 
thorn in the lide of tbe Republic. But Yuan-shi- 
Kai seonis to 'know his business. Soon the cons- 
tituent assembly ie to be called and the work of 
the Govercinent begun in right earnest. Mean- 
while tbe Powers greatly interested in tbe devel- 
opment of the resources of the country ere trying 
to help him in hh financial difficulties. A big 
loan of CO millions sterling is to be advanced by 
instalments of 10 millions, the first of which has 
been already arranged very satisfactorily. Tbe 
President of the Republic is fully alive to tbe fact 
of the regeneration of China lying through ite 
economic progress. Railways and industries will 
resolutionse the country and its people. And 
foreign loans alone can realise that destiny for 
the Chinaman. Finance must be the backbone 
of China as of every other country. With sound 
finance, China can well equip herself for internal 
and external defence, and for developing her vast 
and most remunerative resources. There is better 
hope for China than for Persia. So we wish her 
well. 
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The Oxford Indian Reader. Bi/ W. Btll Esq.y 

C. /. E, ifilaftmloH Press, Oxford.") 

This handsome little volume of some 320 pages 
pnblished by perimosion of His Majesty’s Secret- 
ary of State fur India in Council consists of 
extracts judiciously selected from thefour volumes 
of The liidian Empxre which form the introduction 
to tho new edition of “ The Imperial Gazetteer of 
India’’ It IS not, however, a mere summary or 
abiidgmetiC of the Gazetteer; compression has 
been effected by the selection of significant and 
repieseiitative pa^asges. The aim of the selections 
here made is to supply tbe reading world with a 
manual which may serve to supplement the mote 
elaboiato performarers of Hunter and Vincent 
South. Tne scope of the lessons here ofi’ered can- 
not better be summed up than in the words of 
the editor Mr Bell who observes in tbe Preface : 
“The wealth of solid fact and sound conclusion 
thus made accessible to tbe young student should 
help bim to take an iotelligent intciest In the 
history of India, to fom correct opinions on 
current questions of importance, and to realize 
the nature and value of historical inquiry.” 

Two more features of the book before us 
enhance its value. It is amply and beautifully 
illustrated : many of the illustrations are taken 
from original sources. Ihe notes at the end of 
the volume will be found useful. Both students 
and laymen may read the book with great 
advantage. 

Elements ot Civics for India. By jjr. 
T. S. EHl/ramania Aiyr.r ua, ,L. r., Macmil' 
Ian «6 Co , Ld , London, Bombay and CalcuUa, 
{Price Annas Ten.) 

The book consists of a series of lessons in 
civics written in a clear and simple style so as to 
be serviceable to young men in high schools. It ' 
discourses cn tbe various duties of tho State, tho 
rights of the individual and their mutual obliga- 
tions and responsibilities with special reference to 
the conditions of India. 'Treating as it does of 
Modern India, For the most part history merges in 
politic^, and the subjects arc dealt with in a mas- 
terly manner. Every school boy must read this 
handbook of civics which is likely to supersede 
Sir W. Lee-Warner’s celebrated ’Citizen of India ’ 
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Ballads of the Brave Sded’i ami atranf^d 
hi/ I'rederuJ. Langbrvl'J', if A., D, L>tt. 
[ifethuen i. Co. LA Landan ) 

Tills U the fourth stlilion of the book and U 
iippropriAteJ/ diJicited Jo Mr Jiud/ard K>p)>off 
In tho older editions Mr Lsnghridi^e was gunloif 
bj- tb« principle tknt s boy's poetical pshts should 
be cuhirsted on songs about swords kod ebiiM 
rather than about priisroecs and pet Isaibs 11a 
has lately changed his views to a certain eilentand 
iu thte netF vaijnse the tein of blood and thuodsr 
is toned down. All outworn matter egein has 
been replaced by poems froa> recent antboie thus 
bringing the etoiy end intereet down to the 
presrni hour It is a book for all wlto era proud 
of England's vi..tary in land and sea Every page 
of tbs book breathes an ajmoephsrs of chivalry 
and courage. It IS a galUat pastime for biE*> 
spirited lads. 

Spanish Gold ly ifr C>uryt4 SirmiPyAitm, 
MatAuin i Co 

Spnniah Gold is, as the sutboc says, about a 
treasure buried m an island Thesesoe la l*id 
fn a remote part in the west of Ireland The 
Rev, John Meldon, a geoial end precticel tort of 
man without anything of the eolsp-nity of hie 
ealliDg IS the hero of the story TheiDfomeiion 
ID an old diary sets him hunting after treaaure 
deposited by a Spanish aea captain whose abip wee 
wrecked in (lie Armada With intelligent deduc 
tlon Mr Meldon comes to the right spot but he 
te pciseeuted (rutn appcoaehtng it by a ahreard old 
native and a rival party After much diseppoint 
merit and hardahip Che treasure is found hoarded 
up in the native's cottige and the rival of hlr 
Meldcn Iriee to rob the nstire of tbe •reaftb 3fr 
hleldon who had been befi landed by tbe native 
gets badly wounded in the robbery bnt bis never- 
feihog resource of mind eiiebUs him to wrest the 
gold from him This is scattered among the poor 
^atwcao? the island 

Tbe Chief Secretaiy for Ireland beppens to b« 
preBent and he cooceivee a great admiration for 
Mr hleldon whom he appointa to a coxnfortablo 
living which enables him to merry bia beloved 
girl Mr. Meldon is an excellent creation* ha 
■a remarkably humourous and he is the right man 
to win hia way through allhlassee lie has 
unbouDded sympathy and posseetee a high eenee of 
hn/iAur.. ntlrac nbaraVyvuui ipisaam. miAejeuoA 

isdiriduahJy. Ihe novel is a nvid namtion 
full of humour. 

1 


Thoughts from Kalidasa. J'diixlf-y AW«- 
«o# // Lhrooa, D. II Tarapcrevala Smi d Co , 
Raahay, and 0. A. A'afraan A Co He One 
Thieirt the Gist volume of the Vainly Tkouyhli 
Sfrua Eich volume is devoted to the study of 
a single author. When we recollect the marvel- 
Iws beauty and grtndeun of fisosbri't poetry, we 
are surprised at the scarcity o! suoVi ‘ gems' and 
‘ treaaaces ' from the master minds of Bong 
There have brS’i eollec'icins indeed from Sanskrit 
liCsrature but they here invariably been of an 
encyclopedic ehararter und are useful only ss 
Ixxiks of referrree fn this boot each verve fn 
Itself (ontaine one complete thought and the eelee- 
iione are ao made ss to satisfy every ranely of 
taste Along with the original, metric transla- 
tions by the three trail bnoivn oriental echolara 
Sir William Jones, Dr N U Wi'son and Fro- 
teaeor Meniar WiJIiros are aha g-faa. 

A Guide to Modern Machinery. ruMti^d 
tv the Oenernl Secretary, the Indian Intvitrxal 
Conferenee, A mrnoti A ratlaUs at G. A, i/aUtan 
A Co {trice Annas Tveht], 

Mr Miidholkar as General Secretary of tbe 
Indian Iiidustiral Ccnference, hai received vtrioue 
io<|uirira in regsrd to machinery rcijuired for 
carrying on the diSereut mdnetriea existing in 
India and the names and addresses of menu- 
facturere and importere of the aame He has been 
doing hie best till now to furnish such lofornia- 
lioo from the sources available to him With a 
view to meet thie daily increseing demand the 
present eumpiUtion has been prepared by bis office 
under hie directions. U is a neceesary directory 
for ousioeasmen. 


A Pocket Lexicon and Concordance to the 
Temple Shakespeare Prepared by ifarion 
Bdieardra Loiuion, puUtehed by H. M Vent 
and Co, AWme ffewse, W. C (cf<<tA2/6 >«() 

Tbie small roluoie has been epacially desigaed 
to be used with the “Temple Shakespeare,” and, it 
IS though^ Will be found a very oee/ul and handy 

eompaoion to tbe reader. It contains a valuable 
glomrisl index and ijuototions from the chief 

pamiagea, accompanied by as full a concordinca as 
possible. The illuebrations have been chosen as a 
vswdA vh Tijorfi, tarrri'ifi eeardn at 'ihm ^irArJu 
Stuaeum. 
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Sport on the Nilgirls and In Wynaad Bi/ 
F. TT. F. FUtA^r. Macmillan & Co., London, 
1911. 12/— 

In this work by a well-known sportsman and 
planter on the Nilgins those who are interested In 
the wild life of the hills of Southern India will 
find an excellent description of the games 
practised there together with a very readable 
account of many shooting adventures and incidents. 
The book has been got up in a very businesslike 
manner. There is a large map of the Nilgirl 
District at the beginning, not perhaps quite ao 
good as Mr Fletcher might have obtained but 
still serviceable, while at the end is a copy of the 
Game Act and Rules regulating shooting, a list 
of Manuals and Oiuie Rirds, soma hints on pre- 
serving skins, and a “ Glossary ct Native woids " 
Mr. Fletcher possesses the first great qnalifica- 
tion for authorship — enthusiasm for his eubject. 
He writes a well-merited euloginm of the de- 
lightful climate of the Nilgiri H<1U and adds 
the interesting fact that the prevaUoce of ma 
larial fever in the ^'ynaad is far less than it 
was thirty or forty years ago For the wild beaste 
too Mr. Fletcher has on the whole a thoroughly 
appreciative eye. His first favourite is obviously 
the elephant, and he vigorously contests the late 
hfr. Stnderson's deprecisMon of this animal'e in- 
' telligence. He gives a number of instances of the 
estonishing “cheek ” of the leopard, which will 
carry ofT a dog from under the very oo«e of its 
owner, fometimea even venturing into the verandah 
of a bungalow in broad daylight for this purpose. 
Mr. Fletcher regards the bear as the most danger- 
ous of all animals inhabiting this part of India with 
the single exception of a rogue elephant. The 
tiger is by nature an exceedingly ehy animal and 
will almost always avoid man it be ran, but the 
bear is “ always a surly moroee devil, afUicted 
with chronic ill-temper, who never misses an 
opportunity of venting bis spleen on anyone who 
crosses his path.” 

On many of the moot points in sporting lore 
Mr. Fletcher has strong opinions. Ho bos plenty 
of tales of actual adventure in the field and in deal- 
ing with these his writing is clear, forcible and in- 
teresting. Itisonly when he gets away from the 
real subject that be knows and essays a bit of fine 
writing that he fails, and luckily these attempts 
are not very numerous. On the whole the book 
IS to bo welcomed as a very workman-like ac- 
count of sport and game in the hills of Southern 
India. 


Diary of the Monlli, April— May, 19t2. 


April 25. Sir William Plowden to day read a 
paper before the Eist India Association on “ The 
Frobtema of Indian Administration.” He advoca- 
ted giving Indiaos greater chances in the Array 
and the Police. 

April 26 Tne Annual Meeting of the Madras 
Mahajana Sabha was bald this evening at the 
Lyrio Theatre. The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Maho- 
med presided 

April 27 A Meeting of the Indian journalists 
of Lihore was held this afternoon at the Paisa 
.diltar office to express regret at the tragic death 
of Mr William Stead. 

April 26 Both the Ameiican and the English 
enquiry into the Titanic disaster are proceeding. 
Several new facts have come to light in examining 
the vvidences 

April 29 At the VakiU, Association, High 
Court, to-dav, the Hon'ble Sir Arnold Wliite, 
Chief Justice, nnveileil a portiait of the late 
Hon’ble Mr V, Knshnasiwmy Iyer, 0 . B. l. 

April 30 The following Frees eoinmimi'yve 
has been issued by the Education Department:— 
A Conference will be held at Simla in July next, 
under the Presidency of the Hon'ble Sir Harconrt 
Butler to consider questions concerning the edu- 
cati.on of the Domiciled Community, 

May I In the House of Commons, Sir John 
Rees asked whether, in view oi the neglect of 
measures fur the suppression of the use of opium 
in Chine, the errengement between India and 
China would be continued unchanged. 

Mr. Montngu replied that the Agreement was 
etill in force and the Government were confident 
that, with the restoration of order, the Chinese 
Government would epmdily secure compliance in 
the Provinces with the etipulations of the agree- 
meot. 

May 2. In honour of the Hon'ble Mr. G. K. 
Gokhale, ciE, a dinner was given in the Ripan 
Club, Somhay. 

May 3. A Fiess eommuniijuf states The 
Hon’ble Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, o r i E., K c,B, 
K. c. u. o , has been granted six months leave from 
the I9th instant. Mr. R. W. Giltan, c s.i , will 
officiate in hia place. 

May 4. Sir Thomas Raleigh has spontaneous- 
ly offered a suitable portion of hia collection of 
law books with case.*, which, with the surplus of law 
books from the India Office and law reports and 
legal publications from the Government of India, 
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The Modera Messiah. 

In the 0pm Court for M'lrch, Mr. Her Deyal 
writes a remarkable article entille.l “ What the 
World is Waiting for." 

Mr. Her Dayal was educated at the Unireraitj 
of Punjab at Lahore. He then epeot a couple of 
years at Oxford. Oft hU return to India in 1908, 
ho decided to become a friar and lead the higher 
life. But he found the conditions of India un- 
fasrourabJa for aucb a pursuit and returned to 
Europe. After spending some time in Lon- 
don, be st>rted on a journey to Fajis, Swilxer- 
land, Italy, Algeria, end the Weet-ludws and 
finally reached the United States of Aaienca in 
February, 1911. From there he has published 
the result of his studies and obserrations in the 
paper which he calls " What the World is Wait* 
ing for." 

The time-spirit, Mr. Her Dayal says, is in tra. 
vail, but the ideal, which ehall be a Messiah unto 
humanity, has cot yet been ushered into light. 
There has been a great intellectual advance which 
baa deprived the educated ctaasea of any definite 
pbiloeophy of life, and there is evvrywliere visible 
a moral set back. The young generation question 
the very possibility of the higher life of renun- 
ciation and self-control. Passion is to them a 

Even Bernard Shavr, who la very aanc In some respeel*, 
■neert at St. Francis (or bis love of povsTty, and at 8t. 
Anthony tsr bit lore of tbe animal creation, A (site 
goipel of indindoaiiam, enjoyment, and pbilittiniem is 
peTTerliog the mindt of oavroung men and wonwo. It 
It bad indeed wben practice laiis short of Itaeidrai. Bat 
it is loQnitely worse when theory itself betrays ita trust, 
and panders to our lower nature. Idealism, with Its 
great message of poverty and taflering, has fallen smong 
, the thievee and robbers of •• erolution," “ aociabsin," 
and the rest. 

All symptoms point to a general exhaustion of 
the vital force of the race — namely its moral 
energy. What then is to he done ? If the fear 
at poverty is the curse and nightmare of the 


world, the w.irship of poverty is the only way to 
salratiou, RenuncUtioii and renunciation alone 
will save huinaoity. The writer continues some 
what In the vein of Ruskin : — 

Poverty, tho lovely bride of St. Francis, the saviour 
of nations, the guardian of liberty and science, must be 
enthroned on tbe pedestal from which the Reformation, 
tbe crude philoiopliy of tho eighteenth century, the 
inodem theory of “success in life,’' and the pseudo-ethics 
of the evolutiouists have dragged her down. Tbe wor- 
ship of rags, dirt, penance, homelessness, and obscurity 
in the indindual must bo re-established if humanity is 
to get rid of poverty, disesso, dirt, inequality and igno- 
rance Asieticism must be brought totheaid of science 
end politics, in order that this mighty ediSce of civilisa- 
tion may be prevented from tottering to its fall In the 
twentieth centnry. Let ns bring back the age of Bt, 
Franois and St Bernard, adding to their purely spin- 
tual zeal our knowledge of iciance, our experience of 
politics, our wisdom in dealing with socisl evils, our 
wider outlook upon life, and our keener appreciation of 
the eolidarity of humanity b^ond the bounds of creed. 
This is the work of the new Franeiscans, whom I already 
see With ay wind's eye beautifying and glorifying and 
vivifying this our civilisation with their moral fervour 
aod their latellsctual gifts. 

If that ir done tbe world will be converted Into 
a paradise. He would therefore proclaim the 
union of rationalism in religion with pmrtical 
renunciation in ethics. With thie end in view the 
whole country should be covered with monaeteriei 
devoteil to Kcientifio research and sociological etu- 
dies Sfr. Har Dayal says 

Yaa, Uie new orders of monks and nuns, correcting 
whatever was fantastic, unnatural, foolish and supers- 
titious in the meduevai ideals, will usher in the golden 
age of the future. Thus will the ideals of St. Franeit, 
St. Rose, Rousseau, Voltaire, Marx, Bakunin, Mazzini, 
end Haeckel be united in one beautiful whole. And 
that is to be the Idssi-Mestiah of the twentieth century. 
Our tlessiah will be an ideal and not a person, for our 
ideal IS <0 vast and grand that no one person can realise 
it in ita entirety. Therefore we put the Ideal first, and 
then wa shall have devoted servants of the Ideal as our 
prophets and seers. 

From India, the land of living spirituality, comet this 
great message to the ^Yestenl world. From the Middle 
Ages, thu period of spiritual awakening in Europe, 
comet this voiea borne on the wings of time. Thus 
the past and the present combine to make tbe future. 
To all my American sisters and brothers who are per- 
plexed and doubt-tossed I ear: “ Touch science, poli- 
tics and rationslism with the breath of life that renun- 
ciation alone can give, and tho future it yours.” 

This is what the world is waiting for — a new 
impersonal Messiah t 
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The High Prices Problem 

In East and HVai for M*y Mr. A Morgiin 
Young wrifea an vkborate arlicla on the problem 
of “ High Prices," 'Within the Ust ten year* the 
piices hare iocresseil AbiiOrm>lly. Whether it be 
in European markets or American, the increase of 
prices is very remarU^b]e. Tlit production of 
gold in recent years ii hy no means d’scouragins 
and there ia no reason to suppose that the popu- 
lation of the world haa audrleuly risen togiganUe 
proportiana and yet the prices are high Nor 
ran it be end that people have became laaier than 
before. 

But throughout the greater part ol the cKiloed world, 
where It the earth doee not actually " ta one year pro- 
duee fuod to lait tor thirty," It might eaeily be made to 
doao, tome ether expItBaeiua i« eerded wlir far a 
gleet part et huoianityfauager ii even* the teregrannd 
sad deitituHeBtlnettooinplatee the circle «l the bon- 


The difficulty bet at theeoct of cur ecwnercialneteai, 
•cd eoBiieti luaioly lo the curtsiIrneBt of supply foe the 
■ike et gettiBg the BiajiieuiB price Thia pbenomeecn 
hat been toiiebed Bpoo by Fabian Society wntere, eepe 
eially Ur. 0. JS Sbaw, who putt tbe nbole caM aery 
eleariyUiua — 

■■The main point te be gretped la.ibat iteweter nsehil 
asy eeniinodity may be, ite eichasge value can be run 
down t« nothing by ■ucietiiog tbe eupply till there ca 
more efittliia “ wtaud Tbeeaccee, bciogoaelMsasd 
valueleee. la to he bad for nothing , aBd nobody will |.ey 
anything lor e commodity lo long aa plenty ol it le to be 
bad for ootbing' 

The reason why amidet auch an ahuodance tbera 
is a lamentable poverty aide by tide »a the mono- 
polisirg of tbe tradea by weilthy capitalis'a 

At has often been pointed out, the world offer* email 

reward* to thoBO who help It to lire The inveolor, tho 

•clentiBt, the arliet, the poet and the prophet, often fail 
to mak* a Unng at all, while the nchet of the nonopo- 
liat are bonndleBa The idea of the organieatios of pro- 
duction hai been moat fruitful in America, nod it i* lo 
America that the enla ofthe eurcailinent ^(upply ham 

keen firit recogniaed and most rigcmimfy r^ipoaed 
PreaidentB Ttooaerelt and Taft declared war againat Iho 
TruBta and hara tried to break up their uonopolien 
The Standard Oil < ompanyie ths niOBt feniiliar loatanno 
of the AoiericeJi nTfiiat," and the one moet perfect m if* 
working Mr. John D Itockefcller, who i* rvently 
reported to heva rerigned the Chairmanship of Uii* coo* 
ram, rather confuted the latuei by baring * eoneeiMeo. 
^Yith regard to hic nrala in the ml trader he need all tho 

arti of “Ireeiing nut" nnd “ tidn-trarking" unpUeah^. 

On Um other hand, be was always ready to boy out W 


competitor at a fair price and employ bin la Ihe busi- 
neee He brought the distribution of bia products to 
■uoh perfection that Standard 0 I trickled into tbe 
enmotaet villagne of Central Aeia and all tho binterlaodt 
of Afnoa. Conaeruentlj, he la wealthier than ever waa 
Tear or Uogbul, and because Standard Oil le an excolleQt 
ariiele at a moderate price he is apt to look into hie 
heart aod ditgover that ho le a great benefactor. The 
IiQiCeof the pncBOf oil, however, are dictated by the 
ooeapetition which he has failed to control rather than 
by what ho has absorbed. If bis tentacles were long 
enough to oiubrace eoal and firewood, the price would 
nae till it absorbed all the profits of artificial lighting 
and power Ur Rockefeller would probably resent aa a 
giose travesty of the facts, tbe assertion that he curtails 
prodoeCioa. bo suppl^• more Ood more every year; 
oevertholoes the whola object of his operations is to 

withholdoil fruo] those who will not buy from him at 

his owis price. 

Bat wliat lA the SBlurion that w oSlireJ lo dear 
tho difficuUie# of the situation f It seems as 
though the great ecODomisU of repute were false 
prophets And the good men who ttSTS been 
aoeked fit for their se sailed sentiivenUliiy era 
likely to turn profitahle teartiera of tbe 'dismal 
aeisnee.' Eu-kin and Catlyfe were mere religious 
entbusiasia, And the Poliiletl Beonouiy of the 
former wu not a little reviled nt fn hia day. The 
writer of tbe article pleads for a modifiwl form 
of socialisn and ends very niich like tbe much 
abuaed enthuaiatta of a former age. Hiereoiarks 
are perfoctfy eruo, 

Anvcevuty ol soeialiscn IS that It believes legislatieo 
Will succeed where religion bae failed A general pmo- 
tico of Chnsben chanty, or of Uahomedas or Hindu 

ebenty far that master. Slight eolvo tho economio dilll- 

unity , but It never has on any largo soale, and socialists 
av a mlv an even mere lull of batred of tbe old remedy 
than otootliusiasm for the new To a good msoy it 
will seem ridiculous that a paper which began with a 
divcussion on high pncos should wander on to a sugges- 
tiOQ of CbrIstiaQ ehanty aa a possible remedy. An 
aUempt bat boen made, however, to ahnw that the 

not really improved tba economio poeitiOB. They have 
given many a procarioui foothold who must else bsve 
gonouader in the struggiB, but they have brought many 
more nearer to that iiisugioieDt supply with which it Is 
most prontabla to fuISItbeir demioda This is the reel 
hurdea of high prices. The relatite value of gold 
adjuata iteolf paiiitully, but the eiionomio oaoetsity of 

auppfying a little less than people want does eot adjust 
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The Ethics of Mann- 

In the Uindmlan Reciein for April there ia an 
■-irstructive article on the " Ethics of Manu”by 
Mr. G. A. Chaiidav.irkitr. DiiTareneeR in ethical 
epeculntiona are very common. Even in thebe 
dtya lit profound specialisation philosopberb have 
not all agreed on tbo subject of morals. One class 
of people declares that implicit faith in the Omni- 
potence of God has been the sole cau*e of the 
development of the sense of morality in man. On 
the other hand there are the ethiusta who main- 
tain that safety of morality does not depend on 
belief in any religious or philosophic cult but in 
a real and living faith in that fixed order of 
nature which sends social disorganixition >n the 
track of immorality as surely as it sends physical 
decay after physical trespasses. To them 'the 
death of dogma is the birth of morals.' Tne 
Science of Ethics gives us the ideal of human life 
end metaphysica justifies the conviction that moml 
life is worth living for and dying for in our at- 
tempt to rializs that ideal. 

Manu the great 'phitosopber-alatestnsn' seems 
to have followed a middle course. He combined 
the teachings of the EthicUts and the religionists. 

, Sometimes it ia difficult to reconcile bis theoriee 
with the postulates of modern thought. He 
classifies the cardinal virtues of man as follows:— 
{1} Couisge and firmness of mind. (2) Forgive- 
ness. (3) Devotion to Viitue. (4) Honesty. 
(5) Parity (buddy and mental). (6) Direction 
of senses in the path of Rectitude. (7) Develop- 
ment of intellect. ^8] Aco^uisition of tcua knuw- 
leJge. (9) Truthfulness. (10) Frfedonj from 
anger. 

Tho writer then illustrates each one of these 
virtues in turn and demonstrates the logitti 
sequence of their order i. e how every succeeding 
virtue is a necessary completion of the ooe that 
precedes it. 


The writer contends that Menu is essentially a 
rationalist. 


Mr. P, Vivian, the ariter of the book “CAurch oitd 
3Iodtm Thought" (R. P. A. Series), includes Menu 
as a typical ethicist and rationalist among many other 
writers as Huxley, Edward Clodd and F.J. Ooold, and 
quotes the following Sbloka as translated by MaxMuUor, 
“ Where is the seat of authority for what is moral ? 
Usou, tie Indian Lawgiver, answers it in four ways: It 
rests on revelation (Shruti) ; it rests on tradition 
(Smnti) , It rests on the behaviour of good peoplo 
and lastly it rests on {ntcarii aattefacHon. 


The following classification of the system of 
ethicA aa enunciated by Menu may be interesting 
to us when examined in comparison with the 
priiiciples advocated by phtlusophsrs of equal 
leputo. They are almost identical, 


Confucius' classiBcation. 


I Rightenusnosi 
II. Kaowlsdgs 

III MagnaniDity 

IV Energy 

V Gravity 
VI. Earnestness 
VII Emdaess 
Plato's cardinal virtues. 


1, Courage 
2 Wisdom 
3. Justice 
■I Righteousness 
Obishma's enumoration 
the Uahabharat.a. 


Menu's clsstiScation with 
Sanskrit equivalents. 


1 “Satyam." 

11. “ Vidya." 

III. “Ebsbsoa.* 

IV. “Dbntti" nr Courage. 
V. “Dhee." 

VI. ” Dama.* 

VII, '‘Akrodha." 


. (1) ■•Dbntti." 

.. (Z) “Dhee." 

.. (3) “Satyam," 

(4) “Asteya." 
m Menu's Saosktit 
equivalents. 


<I) Control of tnger 

(3) JusticB ... 

t3) Forgiveness 

(4) Chastity . . I 

(5) Purity of conduct ... J 

(6) Slaiotenanee of depoadanCs. 

G) Bimpticity ... 

(d) TraUifuloesd of speech 

(9) Avoidance of quarrel '... 


‘Akrodha." 

‘ Satvam." 
‘Kshhaima' 
•Shaucbaiu. 
•‘ Do."' 


• Indrisnigraha.” 


Marcua Aurelns' 
Enumeration. 

(1) Bodurance of labour 

(2) Bioeerity 

(3) Contentmeot 

(4) Benevolence 
(3) UagDanimity 

Franhocas 

(7) Aversion to pleasure 


Menu's Sanskrit 
equivalents. 

■* Dbriti." 

** Satyam." 
“Aatcya.” 
]'‘K8hnia.” 

“ Indriya Higraba." 


a, A. Nateaan & Co , Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 
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Tb« Uctoucbable classes of as lodiao City* 

Dr. Harold H. Mann contributes the first of a 
series of pnpers on tbe above subject in the 
March number o! the ZftndtuCan Jietitto. 

The existence ot each a class is sot of course uniqae 
to India, but Its origia elBewhere can geoerallj be traced 
Tiith fair clearness, and its continuance is a matter of 
comparatirety abort duration. In the present inatanee, 
however, its origin is absolutely aaknono and the theor- 
ies which hate been put forward by rarions obaerrers 
obstinately refuse to fill all the facts, — white it baa re- 
maioed a feature of Indian soeisty for many generations, 
to much so that its abolition would mean a social recon. 
atruetioQ of tbe reinainiog people of an exceedingly 
fundamental cbaraeter. 

Mr. Mann's enquiries relate to the city of Poona. 
The untouehablea arc of five classes. There are 
about seven to eight thousand membera of these 
cIsAsea in the city. They live segregated from the 
rest, and are largely unknown to the geoem) 
public. Tbe more important results of Mr Mann’e 
enquiry are : 

The Urgsatot tbe fire castes with which I iotendat pre- 
sent to deal, is that of the Mahars. These, oumber probably 
betwoen two thousand and two thousaud five hundred, in 
Poona city : my figures refer to 2,060 persons. They may 
bo divided into two classss. The first of these are the 
uaianttar SXahars of Poona, (be deseeodan(s of those 
who were formerly attached to tbe three villsgee out of 
vrbloh Poona bee grown. They hare their land nod 
vradits: though they are eegrvgated yet the laud le theirs, 
the boueee, more or lese well built, are their own, and 
thie is refiseted on their habits sod cooditions io other 
wsyi. In contrsst with these, the natural inhabitants of 
the place, are the large crowds of people who have been 
attract^ to Foona for work and whu live under ni'>ch 
more squalid and ucsatisfactory conditiona. 

The household arrangements for the latter are very 
peculiar. The owner of tho laud on which they have 
aetUed does, as a rule, nothing for them except pot n 
latnne in the field. Beyond this the tenant builds bis 
hut, sod It remains his. He pays a ground rent of say 
eight annas per month for the space, but the but is 
passed on from tenant to tenant. Such a but is generally 
made of mud, and roofed with corrugated troo or old 
herosioe oil tins, and it is generally about twelve or 
thirteen feet by six feet or eight feet over all, and it is 
«a}f ^ » few isehee 

it is Dsually divided into two smell rocme >by a partition 
which goes psrtial'y across the room, made also of mnd, 
and sometimee there is a space la tbe roof used for 
storage or for sleeping. There is often a very amall 
verandah, ioutiided in the above measurements, on which 
sometimes a goat is kept. 


THE DEPRESSED CLASSES--A Sjmposiomby 
Ills Higboess the Oaekwsr of iiaroda, Urs Aooie Besant 
The Uontle Mr. Qokhale; and others. Price Ona 
Rupee, To Subsenbera As. 12. 


Q. A. Kalesan It Co , Sunkurama Chetti Street, Madras. 


Buddbism in' tbe West- 

Jeoo Lenard writing in the Buddhist Revieio 
fur the first quarter of 1912, on “Buddhism in 
Western Thought, reviews the progress of the 
various religions of the world ns they flourish to- 
day. Thu teachings of Chiistianity, he fears, 
cannot long continue to possess a liuld on humani- 
ty 

In spite of lavish expenditure and zealous work, 
Christian missionary eSort is practically sterile, even 
under the most favourab'e conditions, namely, among 
uncivilised and uncultured people. IVo see that the 
political power, winch tho churches have won for tbem- 
aelves, lasts only so long as the lutellectual force of their 
leaders can maintain their forlorn fight against the ever- 
locreaaiDg flood of infidelity ; and, so soon as the mental 
aud moral gnp is lost, Saiot, Popo and Frieit go the 
aame way as the gods of Olympus and IValballa. Tbe 
extinction of Christianity is but a matter of time. 

But Buddhism i« on a different and national 
basia in eo far as Buddha does not occupy In it 
that unique and marvellous place which is sssigned 
to Christ in Christianity. It is seen with tbe pro- 
gress of knowledge that there is an unmistakable 
connection between Buddhism and Agnosticism, 
Fiee Thought and Modem Science, Buddbism 
euppiies to these forms that solidarity which a 
Raligion naturally possesses. 

Evolution and Periodicity are tlie lights of Science 
and of Buddbism ; Solidarity with the sims and suffer- 
mga «{ others is the leading idea of Bocialism and also of 
fluddbiini. The idea of doing good ii gradually becoming 
divorced from belief in a special distribution after death 
io Hecren and Hell ; tbs world u beginaiag to do good 
tor its own sake. The law of absolute causality is 
spreading far and wide, and the idea of an Omnipotent 
l^ng, God, Trinity or Power, distributing eternal bliss 
or punishment, is fading away from an intellectual 
world. 


THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF BUDDHA.— 

By the Anagarika Ilbarmspala. Thie ii a clear and 
coaciia account of the Lifn end Tcacliinge of Lord 
Boddfaa. ^Tritton by a well-known Ouddhiat authority 
and in a style specially intended tor non-Duddiits, the 
book U bound to be widely circulated and appreciated, 
\Tith an appendix and illastrationa. Price As. 12. 
To aubscribere of the “ Indian Review” As. 6 
O. A. Nateaan & Co., Sunkurama Cbetty Street, Madras. 
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The Proposed Moslem University for India- 

Dr. A. H. Ewing contributes to tba Slo^em 
TfiwW a very thoughtful and imptrtial eatlmatB 
of the influence of “ The Proposed Moslem Uni- 
versity for Indis.” The argument fur a Dunomina- 
tional Uiiiversitj are given ns follows : — 

1. Id tbeir own Uaiveriity the; will be able to impart 

religious education more cffeetiTely. 

2. They will be able to adapt their courses more cloeely 

to the needs of their eommonity. 

3 They will be able to cultivate, aa a teaching Univer- 
sity, a type of scholarship which tba Indian 
Universities have not succeeded in promoting. 
Scholars uf distinction and studenta freed from 
all care and anxiety as to their livelihood wiU give 
and receive, and will together investigate the Held 
of knowledge. What indian Universiliee ae at 
present constituted cannot do, they hope to be 
able to accomplish. 

4, They will be able to promoto Oriental learning to a 
degree which is not possible under the more or 
less artificial aid now given by Oovernmenl 
Universities. 

B, The recognited advanUges of tbs residential system 
will be greatly increased when the place of reti- 
denee becomes in all tenses the itudente' Aima 
ilattr.. 

These are eomeot the benefiti that the Mushn 
community will derive if the University is eeUb- 
liehed. But whst will ite effect be un the future 
of Iilam In Indist The writer Joee not believe 
that it win add to the religious strength of lelam. 
But 

the establishment of such a Uoiversity will, for the 
time being at least, increase the prestige of Islam m 
India. It will doubtless serve as a filtiag inceotire for 
further effort and constitute a rallying point for tbo 
Stahomedens of the great peninsula. It will supply ad*- 
quale and imperative reasons why the leaders of the 
community should coma together more often than they 
do, and such necessary gatherings will constitute addi- 
tional opportunities for conference upon all queHtioov of 
importance pertaining to Istam as a religion, and ae a 
political force in India and other parts of the world. 
These are gams of no mean order to Islam, and are 
bound to add to political prestige. 

Pcrsooally the writer does not believe that tbo 
eathosiasm cf the Muslims for the new Voiver- 
sity will continue unabated. He fears it will de- 
crease with the growth of time. However, it 
rests with them whether they will keep abreast of 
tbe times or run tbe riek of losing a great opeo- 
ing for tbeir iotellectuat achievements and eocialv 
progress. 


Development of Hindu Mythology. 

Prof. K. y. Dravid, M. A. traces the growth of 
some Hindu aijthiual biles in the current number 
cf TSe Ferffusson Coffeys MagaziM. The oiigin 
of eomo of tliese tales dates back as far aa the time 
of the Vedaa. If we take up any particular 
myth for Ire itn.enf, we cm “ see the first faint 
beginniogs of it in the Rigveda and trace its 
growth through successive periods of Hindu 
litemtiini till we come to the Piiranas — the great 
trea.aur« house of mythicil tales in Indi.a— where 
the myth is fully developed. The history of a 
story from tho aimple Vudie form to the fultneas 
of the Fiintnic is told as follows 
Tlu: Itigi.eiia lamhila conaiiti mostly of hymns 
conveying praises and prayers, benedictions and curses 
and tlio like. Thns judging from tbe general character 
ot Its contents iC will bo seen that there is not much 
room after all for expecting to find in that samAffa 
anything liko a narratira or story systematic-ally told. 
Only there are strokes of descri[ltlon and debusstion 
which involve reference to beliefs and legends, which, 
however, rsijuire to be explained by the earliest interpre- 
ters of the Verfa such as the anther of tbe A'lriiAfti, 
who lived long before the age of tlie Purnnas. The 
eame la true of the other sumAifos. In tbe ^raAm-inas, 
however, we meet with crude and fantastio narratives 
interspersed, here and there, in the fnidst ofnnmerous 
details of tbo sacrificial, ritual and fanciful lymbohsmi 
to eccount for the nnltifarioua rtlualiitie formnlco. 
Even tbe earliest inUrpratera of the Krdra are not 
explicit enough and require further elucidation such as 
that supplied by Ourga’i commentary on I'asila'e 
Kirukia. It is not till we come to the two great epipe 
and the /’uronos tbit we find ourselves in'tho realm 
of legends sod nirralives systematically related. 

The writer takes some aimilies and illu&ira- 
tionafiom the eirlievl writings and provie how 
they were the beginnings of the more complex 
and mature productions of a later age. He con- 
cludes : — 

A'much more striking subject for an investigation of 
tbe sort attempted in this article would be the rivelry of 
the sages Yasisbta and Viahwamitra as sppearingin the 
Vedio literature and again in the epics and the 
Ptti-onas : how a kiog named Siidasa seems to have been 
their patron at different times and how while one ot 
them was in favour with that king, the other was out 
ot favour, how they retaliated each other's wrongs, and 
Id general what were the relations between them es 
revealed in the Rioveita ; bow, on tbe other hand, many 
of these farts look like prototypes of what is relsted ot 
them in later mythology. 
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The Gurukula System of Educatioa- 
Jfr. J. B Fraulcn writes *ti iitter^iag latter 
to the E Jitor of T/n Teiiic ifaga^nt on the •yaUm 
of Education that obtaiii'J in the Gurnhala Pata- 
ehala and suggests tome impravemenu. \7ntiiig 
on the system, the aim and the scope of the Guiu- 
kuU Di»thod of instruction he says — 


apint in «hiih it is given. So as to inalce the 
atudante Msfly understand modern life and West- 
ern thongbt, it is necessary that moie attention 
ebonid be bestowed on teaching them English. 
With a command of and an aptitude for English 
literature and philosophy they will be able to 
render invaluable aervices to tbe cause of humi- 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE. 

Sir W- Wedderburn on Gokhale’a 
Elementary Education Bill- 
Sir William Wedderburn writes in Th« Nation 
on the Hon. Mr. Gokbale’s Elementary Education 
Bill as fullowa 

Replying to the Address of the Calcutta Unirer' 
sity. King George said : — 

“ it is my wish that there may be spread over 
the land a net-work of schools and colleger, from 
which will go forth loyal and manly and useful 
citizens, able to hold their own in industries and 
agriculture and all the vocations of life. And it 
is my wish, too, that the hemes of my Indian 
subjects may be brightened and their labour 
sweetened by the spread of knowledge with wbal 
follows in its train, a higher level of thought, of 
comfort, and of health, it is through eiiucation 
that my wish will be fulfilled, and the cause of edu- 
cation in India will ever be very close to my heart.” 

Id these wise and sympathetic words the Sove- 
reign gave expression to the nobler sentiments of 
the British people in their relation to the Endian 
people. The educational activities here advocated 
are what India craves for; and the Royal decla- 
ration may be taken as the welcome retpoore to 
the appeal made on behalf of the masses by Mr. 
Gokbale, when he pleaded in the Viceroy’s Oouncil 
for bis scheme of free and compulsory sducatioo:— 

"Elementary education,'’ he said, "for the 
mass of the people means somethiog more then a 
mere capacity to read and write. le means for 
them a keener enjoyment of life, and a more refined 
standard of living. It means the greater moral 
and economic efficiency of the individual. It means 
a higher level of intelligence for the whde com- 
munity generally." 

Tnc Exiurte or otbeb cooetbies. 

It thus appears that the aspirations of the 
Indian people, voiced by leading intellectuals, 
nre in exact accordance with the beait-felc wish 
of King George. The question is : How can 
this wish be fulfilled ; bow is a net-work of 
schools to be spread over the land t The , 
choice as regards primary schools lies between two 
methods : {(i) the system where fees are exacted 
and attendance is voluntary ; and (6) the system 
where the education is free aid the attendance 
compulsory. All civilised countries have begun 
with the voluntary system— and abatidouedit. In 
every case experience has shown that no real 
progress can be made without the element of 
compulsion. And in her . educational methods 


Asia is following the example uf Europe and 
Amoricn. Success has thus been achieved in 
Japan ; and even in the Philippines, where one- 
fourth cf the inhabitants are still barbariaiiB. 
Thera the American Government, working through 
the municipalities, have introduced the element of 
cnmpuUion, with the result that the rate of school 
attendance m the Philippines is said to be ten 
times sa great as that in British India. Coming 
nearer home, we find satisfactory results of compul- 
sion in Ceylon ; while in India iiself, an Indian 
prince, the Oaekwar of Barods, has sbown a 
brilliant example, In 1906, afteran cxporioiental 
stage in selected aresa, His Highness made elemen- 
tary education free nnd compulsory throughout 
his dooiinians for boys from six to twelve years of 
ago. for girls from six to eleven ; the result being 
that in Baroila 70'6 per cent, of such children ere 
now at school, compared with 21*5 per cent, in 
Drititb fndfa. Such has been the aaForfirg 
success wherever elementary education has been 
free and compulsory. Without compulsion what 
has been lbs result id British India? Uoder the 
voluntary system the Government, with its best 
eBbrts during half a century, still finds that 
four-fifths of the villages are without a school ; 
that seven-eighths nf the children sre without 
elementary education ; and that leas than 6 per 
cent, of the population can read and write, 

UB. ODRQAtS’S SCnESIE. 

With these facts before us, it seems clear that 
only by making elementary education free and 
compulsory can the Royal wishes and tbe aspira- 
tions of the Indian people be adequately fulfilled. 
Sooner or l-ter, a new departure must be made. 
Has the time come ; and are tbe general cirtums- 
taices now favourable for a cautious and experi- 
mental step forward? Let us consider tbe case for 
early action, as represented by filr. Gokhale’s Bill, 
together with the objections raised on the other 
eide. Ml . Gokhale'e scheme is purely permissive. 
BrifQy stated, its object to give power, under 
carefully guarded conditions, to municipalities and 
distrios boards to make elementary educaticn free 
end compulsory within their local areas, all roa- 
eonable opportunities for control being reserved 
for the Government. Tnese ronditioos seem 
prudent and well suited to present circumstances, 
providing as they do for a gradual extension of 
the system in those localities where it commends 
itself to Ibe approval of tbe people. And looking 
to the general purposes of tbe Bill, wo must find 
it highly gratifying that the first fruits of Lord 
Murley's reformed Councils should take the form 
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ot k generous scheme imtiatei] by the edocatad 
t\kse tor the htnvfif ot the unUltvred mnvtst ; a 
scheme frxmecl by ro ezpeneiircJ *n edaenlioiiist 
ts Mr. Oohhale, on the mo«( approved aeientiCo 
Im«s Df taking the mitis'iiv, the Jrdiaa refor* 
taera eeek to co opei-ste with the Oovemment io 
epproncMnj a diBieutt end delicate public duty ; 
taking upon tbamavlvea, ii atend ul leaving to the 
Qjvernment, any unpopularity which may arise 
from eoToruUion, or (ram the impoMtioo of an 
educstiontl rate. 

ZB* BtTJCUl. orTOBITtOt. 

Unfortunately, the DiU, in its present form, •• 
oppcwed by sit tb« heads cl the hf} adminiutra- 
tiona. Tbe unanimity in their verdict is remark- 
able, though the reaaans gii en (or than eoncluwons 
differ veiy viidels, varyii g (com that of the Ueu 
tecant Governor of Burmih, «ho considers that 
elementary eduoation has made so much progtrM 
that no rompulaion is raciuired, to that of the 
I.i(Ut«naflt Ouvemor of the Punjab who rrp.>rU 
that the rna]Qiity of the people are ‘'alnuigly 
opposed not mecvly to eompujaioi', but to any edu- 
cation wbaUoever " The Cevernor of Madrae 
admits that “ the moat pressing need in India at 
the prveent time la the widrr diffusion of ednoa- 
tlcn," but he sees ohjactiuns to every provuioo uf 
tbe Bill, «hich he conaideri •' unn'caeairy, pre- 
mature, and open to objectioee of a eetiooe cbar- 
aeter on educational, political, and Stanciel 
erounds.” On the other hand, the Lieotenan'- 
Oovernor of Bengal “ sees no objection per aa to 
tbe principle of compulsory education, which is a 
recogmaed policy of European Goveri Dvent"; but 
he hofJr that Che immediate enforcement of efe- 
mentary education would te attended with the 
grarest dangers. Tbe X-ieutenant-Coveroor of the 
United PiciTincvi rrci gnieea “ tbe Ingb aims end 
the ureelfisb teal ” of ilr. Gokhale, but be regards 
tbe principle of tompuleion as “ impoaeibte,’' and 
fraught with serious dangar. 

The printed officio! repcrta at the Seven local 
admioisirations, with their encloiures, are very 
vohiminoua and difficult to rummarieo, looking to 
tbe discordant nature of the argiimente adooced, 
I will, therefore, tike the despatch of the Bombay 
Government as typical of tbe Otherr, and briefly 
role the Diain facts of tbe case The propnsition 
of the Bombay Government la tbatMr. &>khale^ 
•Kbeme cannot bo accepted iinleui rt would ( 1 ) 
“ be in harmony with the policy of Guvernaient 
(2J would be politically desiruble; and (3) vonid 
ensuie the rrogreis of education among the 
claesee most in need of it.*' 

''I 


■ rne tcctnco polict. 

Let us tike vach of these points in turn. \m 
to iIm accepted policy of the Imperial Onvern-- 
nient regarding elrmentary education, there is no 
doubt. So far tack ss 1854 Sir Cbarles Wood’s 
fatBous Minute gave a foretnost place to the 
education of t'ne maraes, Tbe same pnlicy <as 
emphaaised in the rorommrndations of the Educa- 
tion Cumniiiaiun of 1881. In tool Lord Curran 
placed It on record that primary education Irad 
“ hitherto received ti sufRcient attention and an 
inadit^uaU akave of the public funds.” And as 
directly baarin on ibe present con*rovervy, we 
have the drclaration of the present Secretary of 
Bteta fur India. On July 27 last, the Jlsiquia 
of Crrwe, apetkirg in reply Ic a depaUthn which 
piesented iohim a Memartal lit support of Mr. 
CobhaU’a Bill, concluded as follows;-^ 

“ I atn glad to be able tossy in reply to you that 
we hava always viewed the cbjecU you favour 
with unboundrd sympathy This question cf 
education haa lieen given, end >■ receiving, much 
cluM ccraideration and anricu* thought on the 
part of the Viceroy and hie advisers and of lOyeelf 
here. 1 can eesuroyou that we ragird svith the 
utmost sympathy every attempt which fs made, 
aa this IS made, ur> reasontbla and modern Unes 
to a'lempt lo rope with the tremendous diiScol- 
ties which eiist in the abaenca of anything like a 
coupfate syetem of primary education fn India, 
wbeeb IS perhaps the greatest reproach which 
eiiate agaiost tbe British system of govemmeot 
■a India It U icnposaible for me to say more, 
bnt I can aesura you of my own warmest sympa- 
thy, and can promise you the eympaCby of tbs 
Government of India on this subject of psrsmount 
imports nee.” 

Aa to tbe present unbappy condition of primary 
education, thera is no difference of opinioo. The 
B.mbty Government edmit that "* the illiteracy of 

against British rule.” All are agreed as to the 
diagwuaiaof thediweee The differtcceof opinion 
erieeaea rrgenla the r«-oi«tly to be applied. On 
the one band, we have the ecientiSo method 
■Universal experience is in favour of making 

this IS the principle embodied in Mr. Qokhale’s 
BiH. On (he ocher hand, the Bombay Government 
are aontent (o continue the voluntary eystein, 
which has been diecarded in all civilisid countries; 
and object sirongly M elementary education b«ing 
made either compuleory “ in any from,” or free by 
the abolition of fees. As between these contentions, 
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wh»t is the policy of HU Majtfaty'a Ooveioment ? 

is clearly in favour of a new depitrture. What 
ia now wanted is a vigorous move forward on 
scientific lines; and, sa regards the method, Lord 
Orewe has specifically expressed sympathy with 
Mr. Gokhale’s scheme, which be speaks of as being 
“one of almost extreme moderation.” On the 
first po’nr, therefore we must hold that it ia the 
Bombay administration, not Sir. Gokhalo, that ia 
out of " harmony with tlie policy of Government." 

IS THE Btu. SESIIULDI.K? 

The next point ia whether the Bill is pjlili* 
cally desirable, and the adverse judgment aeema 
to rest mainly on the allegation that Indian pnblie 
opinion is strongly hostile. The Bombay Guvern- 
mont assert that compulsion would be ‘‘certain, 
in the peculiar conditions of India, to aronae the 
deepest resentment." When the partition of 
Bengal caused popular resentment, hundrvda of 
'protest meetings were held, and the resolutions 
passed expressed strong feeling. Where ia now 
the evidence of euch a feeling ? The Bombay cor- 
respondence CQttainly contains no such evidence. 
The despatch gives a eummary of opioioos calle ‘1 
for by the Government, and these do not record 
the smallest maoifestatinu of popular displeasure. 
Oo the contrary, non-official opioion, aa reported. 
Hems overwhelmingly in favour of the Bill. More- 
over, the persona selected by the Bombay Govern- 
ment for consultation were largely officials and Eu 
ropean*, and they evidently were notso capable of 
expressing the papular feeliog as the people thom- 
selvGs. Yet, even among those consul ted, opinion was 
much divided. The Director of Bublie tostiucUon 
and the Educational Officers, except in Sind, are 
willing that the experimeot of free and compulsory 
’ education should be tried where the conditions 
eeem favourable. The Commissioner of the Nor- 
them Division is favourable. Heremarke that in 
. Gujerat, with the eiample of Baroda eo close, it 
is desirable to have the power to introduce com- 
pulsory education ; otherwise (■omparieons will be 
drawn, to the disadvantage of the British Govern- 
meet. He eummarises the opinions of the Collec- 
tors of bis division, from which it appears tLat all 
except one are in favour of the Bill. The Gommis- 
eiooer of the Central Divisioo is against the Bill, 
and carries with him the majority of bis Collectors. 
There is no report of the Collector of Foona, and 
the Collector nf West Khandeah in favoumhla. 
This Commissioner admits that " the non-officiale 
consulted by tbe CuHectora are apparently without 
exception in Favour of the Bill.” The Commis- 
eioner of the Southern Division is favourable; of 
the Collectors, three are unfavourobic, two fa- 


vourable, and one doubtful. Of the twenty-five 
non official members of the Governor’s Legislative 
Onuncil, eighteen are favourable, and seven 
•giinst. The Chairmen of the Poona School 
Board reports that the School Board nre 
unaniniously in favour of the Bill. And, 
finally, all the publio meetings held were unani- 
mou« and enthusiastic in its eupporl. Of these 
public meetings, two were of .the backward classes, 
held in Bombay and Poona ; two of the mill-hands 
in Bombay ; two of the citizens generally at 
Alunedabad and Broach. There is no record of 
any public meeting in opposition to the Bill. On 
the second point, therefore, it may be saM that, 
80 far aa the evidence of popular feeling goes, 
there is nothing to show that the Ecbeme is not 
politically desirable. 

WILL PROGRESS SB EXSURBD ? 

There remains to consider the third point, 
whether the Bill would ensure the progress of 
education among the classes most in need of it ? 
Under thia heading, the most important plea of the 
Bombay Government is that education is essential- 
ly a matter for local adniniatrstion; that at present 
it 18 entirely controlled by the Local Government ; 
that tbe provisions of the Bill are not compati- 
ble with the Bombay eyetem; and that All- 
India legislation on this eubject would be a 
retrograde itep. leading to ezces*ive centmllsation. 
The Bombay Government state that they are now 
elaborating pUns for a wide extousion of primary 
education ; and they claim that legislation in this 
department should be undertaken by the expanded 
Provincial Councils There is force in this plea 
for Provincial legislation ; and the Bombay 
Government should lose no time in placing their 
echemo before the world. It appears that they 
are not altogether averse frrm adopting the 
provisions of Mr. Gokbale’s Bill in a rooilifiod 
form; and their echeme will, no doubt, receive 
popular welcome, provided always that itconforms 
to the policy of the Imperial Government, and 
commends it-elf to educated Indian opinion, 

THE gUESTInK OF CNrOPin.AHITT. 

As noted above, the objection to Mr. Ookhale's 
Bill raised by the various local governments are 
divergent. But in one respect the de.apatches are 
in unison. They all betray a somewhat unheroie 
dread of .iocurring unpopularity. And this 
nervousness is the more remarkable because the 
reports do not disclose any evidence of popular 
dia-approvnl, On the contrary, all the expresaiona 
of public opinion seeiu strongly in favour of the 
Bill. Besides the public ii-eetings in tJie Bombay 
Presidency already referred to, We find reports lu 
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the Fr^es of twelve nieebinga held in the Bengal 
Proviccee, with resolutions passed in suf^iott of 
the Bill, including one by the Bengal Provincial 
Conference, end one by the Bi.her Lendkoldera’ 
Association In the United Provinces eleven 
meetings are reported, including those held in the 
leading cities, such as Liicki.ow, Cawnpore, Agra, 
Benares, and Allahabad In the Punjab aiz 
neetings, including favourable reaolu.iona by the 
Moelem League at Lahore and Multan lo the 
^ladras Presidency there were public meetings in 
all tbe leading towns; and in Madras itself, beeidee 
a public meeting of citirens, there werefayourable 
resolutions by tbe Senate and Corporation, and by 
the Moetem League In tbe Central Provinreeand 
Berar there have been simitar meetings at Nagpur 
and Amraoti In face of this evidence of popular 
approval, it is difficult to understand why the 
local Governments are so tmid. Their distiust 
of the people does not seem at all justified 
Indesd, it is an injustics to tbe intelligenee of the 
Indian community to assume that they will resent 
a meseure for the benefit of tbe oassee, wbicb, 
Ibougb In a certain eenss drastic, u purely benevo- 
lent and unselfish. 

In the mesQiims, we Uarn that the Bill bes 
been throna out in tbe Viceregal Council, id def- 
erence DO doubt to the eppositioa of the local 
Oovernraente. Mr. Ookhsde (though in weak 
health) intends to proceed to England in order to 
plead tbe cauee of his people , and no doubt 
British public opinion will endorse tbe wise end 
generous views of tbe givereign and bie advieers. 
Tbe beet Indian public opinion on this vital ques- 
tion is suoimed up iii tbe Minute recorded, m his 
last great eervice to India, by my lamented fnend 
the late Hun. Y. Krishnaewami Iyer, the 
Indian Member of tbe Madras Government. 
Diesenting from his collesguas he said . — • 

" The conclusion to which I havo come ie that 
tbe Bill IS desirable aud neceesary ; that it la con* 
ceived in the best ioterseta of education ; that 
there is no reasonabls probability of political or 
other daoger arising from its eDforesmsot , that 
It will largely accelerate tbe pace of educational 
progress . . . It seems to me that real politi- 

lightened opinion supported by European niiasion- 
anee and by Urge numbers of Englishmen connect- 

ed with the administration of the country, eo as 
to leave an abiding eource of irritation and bit- 
terness and a sbiiding theme for a widespread 

and good government of the country,' 


UnERARCES OF THE DAY. 


Jffr. Montagu on “ India ” 

In hie rspacity as President of the Cambridge 
and County Liberal Club, the Hon. Mi. E. S. 
Montagu, if P., Under Secretary of State for 
India addressed a Urge gathering at tbe Ouildball 
on the 28th February. After devoting a portion 
of his speech to domestic questions he continued. — 

Well, then, when these principles of self- 
Oovemtnent bad bean applied in their most ex- 
treme fono, came the turn of India, when Lord 
Morley introduced bis Indian Councils Actio 
1909. Here was no far reaching sehems, here was 
DO reckless experiment, merely a cautious attempt 
to asscciato the governed with the governor sod 
to five expression to popular opinion in India. 
And we had tbs late Lord Percy in tbe Uouae of 
Commons eajing 'Therefore, sitbougb it le our 
duty to wern tbe Governmeut of the dangers 
which in our epiiiion attend manj of the itepa 
which wa are reconmeodirg, the responsibility of 
acting upoo or otgleciing the waroing iDust rest 
with the Government tbetDSvIvas' And we bad 
tbe ueual carping ciiticiaoi of Lord Cunoo. Well, 
nobody can doubt the succeas of the Indias Coun* 
cile Act, hut etill the Conservatives have learnt 
no better The latest efiTjrts in Impetial workmta- 
ehipwerc the far-reaching reforma announced the 
other day at Delhi as the central fsature of His 
Majsety'sSucceeafuI viait to his fodisD domioions. 
It wuuld be improper for ms to discuss these re- 
foroia without prefsciog my remarks with a word 
of my own persunal belief that tbe great out- 
ataoding triumph of that lodian tour was tbe 
peraonality of King George himself. The good 
tesulU of hie gracious voyage to India will long 
outlive the pleasure sBotded tbe Indian people by 
the opportunity of damunstrating their overwhelm* 
ing loyalty to tbe British Tbrnoe But what of 
our policy, what of the new provinces and Delhif 
You have invited a Departmental Minister to 
occupy tho ol£ce of President, and you have so 
brought It upon your heads that I ehould take, 
as t am bound to taks this, an opporcunity which 
does not assert ill with the theme of our discus- 
•lon, of answeriiig tbe critics of that scheme. 

Tax DCBBAa a.vsotJKCtax.VTS 

la tbe Bouse of Commoiia Mr. Booar Law die- 

miaeed it with two criticisms : firstly, that it 
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would cost money ; nnd, secondly, tVist the rever- 
sal of the partition of Bengal, as he called it, was 
a damaging blow to our prestige. 1 would say in 
passing that the complaint about expense as the 
first objection to a great Imperial measure is ty- 
pical of modern Conservatism. To them, ideals, 
poetry, liberty, imagination are unknown; they 
reduce Empire to a profit and loss account, their 
ideal is one of a cash nexus, and a million or two 
is to them far mote important than the fact that 
the transfer of capital provides India with a new 
city, in a historic place, amid the enthusiastic 
welcome of the whole of a tradition loving people. 
And as for prestige — 0 India, how much happier 
would have been your history if that won) had 
been left out of the English vocabulary ! But 
there you have Conservative Imperialiam at its 
worst : we are not there, nark you, to repair evil, 
to” amend injustice, to profit by experience— we 
' must abide by our mistakes, continue to outrage 
popular opinion einply for the sake of lieingablo 
to Bay, ' 1 have laid wbat I have said.* I have 
in other places and at other times expressed tny 
opinion freely on prestige. We do not hold India 
by invoking this well mouthed word ; we must 
bold it by just institutions, and more as time 
goes 00 by the consent of the governed. That 
consent must be based on tb^ respect which we 
shall teach them for the progressive justice of the 
Government in responding to tbeir legitimate 
demands. But Mr! Bonsr Law knows nothing of 
India, as he will be the first to admit, and it is to 
the House of Lords that we must turn for a more 
exhaustive criticism of our proposals. 

LORD CUBZOS’S ATIIXDDE. 

And here we come face to face with the great 
Xiord Curzon himself. liow, sir, no one who has 
held my office for two yeais would be absutd 
enough to speak on a public platform upon this 
topic without paying a tribute to the great work 
Lord Ourzon has done for India. His indomiu. 
ble energy, his conspicuous courage, bis almost 
unrivalled self-confidence have placed India under 
a lasting debt to him. But I would venture with 
all respect to ask how has he spent his time rince? 
Admiring what he has done, iiot looking and say- 
ing, ‘We have done this,’ but sayieg, ‘This is 
my work.’ In the lengthy speech which he deli- 
vered last week in the House of Lords he did lip- 
service to Parliamentary control but Dotwith- 
etandiiig the fact that Lord Midleton was eiuiog 
next him, notwithstanding tbe fact that it was 
Mr. Brodrick as he then was, not Lord Cuizoo, 
who WHS technically responsible for a large part of 


the Co*t fflian silministrition, ho never mentioned 
the Secretary of State in the whole coiioe of his 
speech, nor did Lord Midleton speak himself, 
xiord Ourzin has chosen as a point of survey, for 
the work of which he is so proud, a point in which 
hs lain hU oWn light, and bis shadow is over 
everything that he has done. It is not ' Hands 
cfT India' that he preaches: it is ‘Leave Curzo- 
niac India as Lord Gurzin left it.’ Tu alter any- 
thing that Lird Curzon did would be damaging to 
our prestige. 1 want to ask you in all serious- 
ness what would be the first criticism which a 
man wholly ignorant of India — the man in the 
street — would make to Lord Curzon'e speech 7 I 
tbink he would say : * We read of the welcome 
given in India and in Englapd to this scheme by 
etatesmen, auldiers, civil servants, hy speech and 
by Press of all parties, and we know, therefore, 
that it is not wholly bad.' Thprefore, am I not 
justified in discounting the whole of Lord Curzon’e 
speech by the fact that, although he went into 
exhaustive details, although he knew the sensitive 
nature of Indian opinion, the way in which his 
words would be telegraphed throughout India, 
although he did not hesitate to bolster up his case 
with a gossiping story which, as he told it, was 
obviously untrue and fur which be could not 
state hia authotity io public, be had no word of 
praise of aoy sort or kind either for the concep- 
tion of our policy or for any detail by which it 
was carried out— (applause) — although he spoke 
even iooger than I am speaking to-nigbt; he 
curses it from beginning to end ; he curses it for 
what it did and fur bow it was done ; he curses it 
because we did it without consulting him— Ob, 
horror of horrors 1— and because it ended some- 
thing which he bad done ; he cursed it because 
Hie filajesty the King was graciously pleased 
himself to announce it to his people assembled at 
tbe Duibar at Delhi. I say again that these are 
not the grave and weighty criticisms of a states- 
man : they are the impetuous, angry fault-findings 
of a man thinking primarily of himself. 

THS 8T0RT or 1905. 

*' May I take bis criticisms in a little more detail? 
He objected to His Majesty making the announce- 
ment because, he said, that tnsde it irrevocable. 
Well, educat^ India reads with full knowledge 
the words of His Majesty’s proclamation: ‘I make 
this change on tbe advice of my Ministers,' and 
knows wbat is meant by a constitutional monarch, 
and that blame, if there be lilsme, and credit, if 
there be credir, must be laid at tho door of his 
Msjesty's advisers. LoiJ Ourzon complains that 
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the Frees of twelve meetings held in the Bengnl 
ProTicces, with resolutiooe peeked m support of 
the Bill, iiicludiog one the Uen^sl FroviDeist 
Conference, end one by the Diher Leadholden^ 
Association. In the United Provinces eleven 
meetings sie reported, including those held lu the 
leading cities, such »s Ltichi ow, Cawnpore, Agra, 
Benares, snd Allahabad In the Paojab eii 
meetings, including favourable resolutions by the 
Moslem League ftt Lahore aod Multaii In the 
Msdrae Presidency there were public mertiDgain 
all the leading towns ; and in Madras itself, besides 
a public meeting of citirens, there were favourable 
resolutions by the Senate and Corporation, and by 
the Moslem Leigue, In the Central Provinces and 
Berar there have been eimilsr raeetinge at Nagpur 
aod Amraoti Infaceof this evidence of popular 
approval, it is difficult to understand why the 
local Governments are so timid. Their diatcust 
of the people doee not eeem at all juetified 
Indeed, it is an injuetio* to tbs inteDigenee of the 
Indian community to sesame that they will resent 
A measure far the benefit of the maasee, wbicb, 
though in a certoto eens* dcutu, u pnraly beoevo- 
lent and unselfiab. 

In the meantime, we learn that tbe Bill has 
been thrown out >n the Vioeregal Council, id def* 
erence no doubt to the oppoeition of the local 
Oovernments Mr. Ookhale (though in weak 
health) Intends to proceed to England m order to 
plead tbe cause of his people , and no doubt 
British public opinion will endorse tbo wise tnd 
generous views of the Sivereign and bie advisers 
The best Indian public opinion OD this vital ques- 
tion is summed up in tbe Minute recorded, ae his 
laat great service Co India, by my lamented fnend 
tbe late Hoc V, Erishnaewami Iyer, the 
Indian Member of the Madras Oovcromeut. 
Dissenting from his colleagues he eaid - 

" Tbe conclusiou to which I havo come le that 
the Bill IS desirable tnd necessary ; that It is con- 
ceived in the OesC interests of education ; that 
there is do reasonsbla probability of political or 
other danger arising from its eDforcement ; that 
It will largely accelerate the pace of educational 
progress . . . It seems to me that real politi- 

cal danger lies in reaisting a large maes of on- 
lightened opinion supported by European miaeiOD- 
aneaandby Urge numbere of Englishmen connect- 
ed with the administration of the country,eoee 
to leave an abiding source of Irritation and bit- 
terneea and a sUi.diog iherae for a wideepread 
public agitation which cannot make for the peace 
and good government of the country * 


UTTEf{&IICES OF THE DAT. 


Mr. Montagu on “India-” 

In hi# capacity as Pieaident of the Oambridge 
and County Liberal Club, the Hon. Mi. E 8. 
Montagu, M P., Under Secretary of State for 
India addressed a large gathering at tbe Guildhall 
on tbe 38th February. After devoting a portion 
of hisepoeeb to domestic questions he continued.— 

Well, then, when these principles of self- 
Oovemtnent had baso applied in their most ez- 
tr#m« fonn, came the turn of ledi*, when Lord 
Morley introduced his Indian Councils Actio 
1909. Sere was no far reaching sebame, here was 
DO reckless experiment, merely a cautious attempt 
to asecciate the governed with the governor sed 
to give expression to popular opinion in India. 
And we had the Iste Lord Percy in tbe House of 
CocamoBS saying ‘Therefore, although iC is our 
duty to warn tbe Ooveroment of the dangers 
which in OUT opinion attend many of the nej» 
which we ere recommending, the rosponslbiUiy ef 
•etiDg upon or Dcglacticg tbe waroing muse rest 
with the Government tbcmselvee.’ And we bad 
the ueusl carping ciittcisoi of Lord Ourzon. Well, 
nobody cen doubt tba success of tbs Indian Cous* 
cils Act, but still tbs Conservatives have learnt 
DO better Tbe latest efijrta id Impetial workman* 
ehipwere the far reaching referme announced tbe 
other day at Delhi as the central feature of Eii 
Msyeaty'eSucceeaFul visit to his fodian dumioions. 
It wuuld be improper for me to discuss these re- 
forms without prefacing my remarks with a word 
of Diy own persunal belief that the great out- 
stendiDg triumph of that Indian tour was tbe 
personality of Eing George himself. The good 
results of Ills gracious voyage to India will long 
outlive the pleasure sSbrdsd the Indian people by 
the opportunity of dimonstra ting their overwhelm- 
ing li^alty to the British Throne But what of 
our policy, what of the new provinces and Delhi? 
You Lave invited a Departmental Minister to 
occupy the office of President, and you have so 
brought it upon your heads that I should take, 
as I am bound to take this, an opportunity which 
does not assert ill with tbe theme of our discus- 
sion, of snswsring the critics of that scheme 
TH* DDHsaa A-VKocNCEuairra 

in the Houss of Coamooa Air. nooar Latr dis- 
missed it with two criticisms; firstly, that It 
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would cost money ; ni'd, secondly, that the rever- 
sal of the partition uf Bengal, as lie caUed it, irus 
a damaging hlow to our prestise, I would say in 
passing that the complaint about expense ns the 
first objection to a great [mperial measure is ty- 
pical of modern Conservatism. To them, ideals, 
poetry, liberty, imagination are unVoown; they 
reduce Empire to a profit and loss account, their 
ideal is one of a cash cexus, and a million or two 
is to them far more important than the fact that 
the transfer of capital provides India with a new 
city, in a historic piste, amid the enthusiastic 
welcome of the whole of a trsdiiion-loving people. 
And as for prestige — 0 India, how much happier 
would have been your hietoi 5 if that wortl had 
been left out of the English vocabulary f But 
there you have Conservative Imperialism at its 
wont : we are not there, mark you, to repair evil, 
to~amend injustice, to profit by experience^we 
must abide by our mistakes, contioue to outrage 
popular opinion simply for the sake of being able 
to My, * 1 have said what 1 have said.' t have 
io other places and at other times expressed my 
opinion freely on prestige. We do not hold India 
by invoking this well mouthed word ; we must 
hold it by just institutions, and more as time 
goes on b/ the consent of the governed. That 
content must be based on the respect which we 
afaall teach them for the progressive justice of the 
Government in respondiog to their legitimate 
demands. Bat Mr) Bonar Law knows nothing of 
India, as he will be the first to admit, and it is to 
the llousa o( Lords that we must turn for a more 
exhaustive criticism of our proposals. 

LOJU> CUBZOa'S ATTITODC. 

And here we come face to face with the great 
Lord Curzon himself. Kow, sir, no one who has 
held my office for two yeaie would be absuad 
enough to speak on a public platform upon this 
topic without paying a tribute to the great work 
Lord Curzon has done for India. Hia indomita- 
ble energy, his conspicuous courage, bis almost 
unrivalled self-confidence h ive placed India under 
a lasting debt to him. But £ would venture with 
all respect to ask how has be spent his time since? 
Admiring what he has done, not looking and eay- 
ing, ' We bare done this,’ but saying, ‘ This is 
my work.’ In the lengthy speech which he deli- 
vered last week in the House of Lords he did lip- 
service to Parliamentary control but notwith- 
standing the fact that Lord Midleton was sitting 
next him, notwithstanding the fact that it was 
Mr. Brodrick as he then was, not Lord Curzoo, 
who was technically responsible for a large part of 


the Cu-x inian ailministrilioo, he never mentioned 
the Secretary of State in the whole coiir-e of bis 
speech, nor did Lord Midleton speak himself. 
Lord Curzm has chosen as a point of survey, for 
the work of which he is so proud, a point in which 
he is in his nWn light, and hia shadow is over 
eveprything that he has done. It is not ‘ Kanda 
off India ’ that he preaches : it is ‘ Leave Curzo- 
nian India as Lord Curzm left if.' To alter any- 
thing that L^rd Curzon did would be damaging to 
our prestige I want to ask you in all eerioua- 
ness what would be the first criticism which a 
man wholly ignorant of India — the man in the 
street — would make to Lord Curzon’s speech ? I 
think he would say : ‘ We read of the welcome 
given in India and in Englapd to this scheme by 
statesmen, soldiers, civil seivants, by speecii and 
by Pre&a of all parties, and we know, therefore, 
that it is not wholly bad.' Therefore, am I not 
justified in discounting the whole of Lord Curzon'a 
epeech by the fact that, although be wrnt into 
exhaustive details, although be xnew the sensitive 
nature of Indian opinion, the way in which hia 
words would be telegraphed thtougbout ludia, 
although he did not hesitate to bolster up his esse 
with a gossiping story which, as be told it, wss 
obviously untruo and for which be could not 
etate his authority in public, he hsd no word of 
praise of any sort or kind either for tbs concep- 
tion of our policy or for any detail by which it 
was carried out— (applause) — although be epoke 
even longer than i am epeaking to-night ; he 
curses it from beginning to end ; he curses it for 
wbat it did end for bow it was done ; he curses it 

because we did it without consulting him Ob 

horror of horrorst— and because it ended anme- 
thing which he had done ; he cursed it because 
His Majesty the King was graciously pleased 
himself to announce it to hia people assembled at 
the Dmbar at Delhi, I say again that these ate 
not the grave and weighty criticisms of a states- 
man: they are the impetuous, angry fault-findings 

of a man thinking primarily of himself 


- I >■« onlkhm m , liitl. „„„ 
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roent because, he said, that mads it ;rF£..„«.ki 
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whut tlie king h«* sniil is irre-oosbl#; ku I hnp* 
it moy be, but if it bs<i been tnsiie by the V»ee- 
roy, Lnrd Cuiiin would h»»« Ssid it w iiraTOCe- 
bU, inti Barely whit is said by the Viceroy oa 
the King’s behalf is is irrsvocihie as whit the 
King Slid. In fict, is the Prim# Minister said, 
■Whet 1/iT-i Cnrz in might do in Lord Carson’s 
opinion His Msjesty the King Ought not to do ’ 
(Liughter ind tppiauge.) Then he eeks why 
Fariiioient was not consulted It is i little 
curious that be should btams us ta this regard, 
for he objects to our hieing reeersed, as he eaya, 
a policy of bis Lord Ourzan'g partition nf Bengal 
Was an aceomplisbed fact before any diseuaanin in 
the House oi Casmone had taken plaee Mr Her- 
bert Boherba asked Mr Brodrick 01 July 5, 1905, 
1 question, ind was told ‘The propoaila of the 
Governoient of India on tbia aubyect reached mo 
08 February 18, aod t hare already eommunicated 
to ibein the decision of the Secretary of State m 
Council accepting the prapmala ' Bit the pro- 
pasalstbeaiBalreewerenoedcrulged. Mr Boberte, 
baeiog moved the adjoarnoient of the HouM on 
Ibe questioQ of the plttitiro, ntthdcew bia esoUon 
On Mr. Brodnek'e promising to Uy further papete. 
The receie intervened, during which the pmlaio 
ntion, which floslly constituted the new provincae, 
was luued, sod when Mr Roberts proteeW against 
this treatoiant he rterited from Mr Crodrick a 
iettei (rnoi winch t quote the foUowiog passage 
' Vou will rein ember that when tbediacuseioii took 
place III the Housa of Coamons Che scheme put 
forirerd by Che Viceroy had already recereed the 
assent of the Homs Ouveroment, and the rcsoia 
lion of the 0 iTcroment of India embodying the 
scheme bag been publuheJ and presented to Par- 
liament. ‘ Again, Lord Cuizm eaye that the deci 
Sion in the case of hie partition was announced 
after a Blue-book full of infoi mation ba J been for 
EDontbs in tbe'possession of Parliament 'Wbat are 
the facte t After drspatcbei bad been pamwl, 
between the Government of India and tbe Seere 
tary of State, tbe decision was innoonced in a 
resulutioa of the Government of India, dated 
July 19, 1905 The reeolation wae presented to 
Pailiocnent in tbe form of a White paper on 
August, 7, and a Blue-book, containing fartbtir 
papers, was presented on October 12 — f e , almost 
tbiee months after, not months before, tbe 
anoousremeot of the decision 

rns ftUL SESPODSIDIUTT 
Tba iirt.'. lA vVrt Wfattas ‘■a, ihe ^ecrelwiy rd State 
is responsible to the House of ComiDOiis, and the 
House of Commons can censure liim or the Cainnet 


just as much as it could have dona if the Viceroy 
ha,l made'the announeetneDt The House of Coui- 
atoag bus never cUimed more than a general 
control over tbs Oovernment of India ; therefore 
annoiiocemente such as the partition of Bengal, 
and near aifniiiiiatritfve changes which iDuat be 
made euddeiilv and by proclamation, conflicting 
inUredte, conB e>ii>g ctaima having tn be balanced 
and adj'iated, public diacuasions would mska them 
diffi'ule, if not impoesible, of accomplishment ; and 
that IS why tha British and the iodian Coneli 
tiitioo retail, the Royal proclamation as a method 
of bringing about such clianges as this in India or 
the eeff government of tbe Transvaal. 

trsT T9I rsuTitio'i was stvessEO 
Next, Lord Curzm stated that our policy in- 
volved a reversal of bis policy. I trust Lord 
Cursm will forgive me for saying that he never 
had a policy at all (Uugbter and applause) 
He was ■ mera adminis’rscor, an industrious, 
fervid, and eSrieot aJoiiniitrator. He wm, in a 
word, a chauffeur who spent his tims pulUbing up 
tbe mechinery, screwing vrery nut and bolt of 
his car ready to make It go, hut h« never drove 
It, he did not know where to drive it to, 
(Appleuee ) lie merely marked time and waited 
until a reforming Government gave marching 
ordere If he were to claico that the partition 
of Oanga) was more than an administrative 
measure, designed as a part of a policy, then I 
aay that it was even a worse mistake than 1 
thought it, for tbe making of a Atsbomedsn Stats 
WAS a departure from accepted British policy 
which WAS bound to result in the sntitheaisiog and 
entagoiiiAing of Hindu and Mshomedan opinion. 

1 had always hoped that this was the unforeseen 
result, and cot a dsliberata achievement, of I/'rd 
Cttraoa’a blunder It has always been tbe proud 
boast of English rule in India that we have nut 
interfere! between the different raew, ^elIg'OB^ 
and creeda which we found lo the country. 
That he himself regarded tbe partition ea not 
more than a mere matter of local adminiatrativa 
coneenience may be gathered from the paiwag* 
10 his apcecb in which be ea)a tbat, owing to the 
site of the old province of Bengal, it bad becom* 
eeceasary to draw a tine dividing it into two: 
and he goes Ofi to say, ‘ what was the particular 
line to be drawn was a matter not for tbe Viceroy 
Tbe creation of a vast new province, the mad 
dling with tbe Uvea of million* of people, with 
iiA tile poeeibility oT offending religious aiii 
racial suBcSptibilitirs, not a matter for the 
Yicetoj 1 He looked no farther than the necessity 
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INDliHS QUISIDE iNDlt* We «re & h*ndrul Among » best, unsbeltered, 


The Cry of the Traosvaal 

BT Mb N GUPTA. 
(Edt/or, “TViSune,' Lahort') 


Athwart the mam to the ehnres of Ind cama the 
lorg drawn cr] 

falti. in tbee ; 

' Thy none and thy daughters through the ejele of 
birthe, 

Through the valley of death thv boecon lights 
UB from afar, 

Thy name dwells on our lips in life as in dealii. 

,3 

Not lust of Msqueft, nor greed of lend 
Lured us from thy Up, but the desire 
Tu •line thy buideii and to bear our own, 

Uiiforgelting thee and tbiue and the heutige 



the (>io. 


Unheard, seeking the justice that is not. 

But wa spring from a race that stands for the 
Brahman among the rations ; 

And we have learned from thee to suffer but 
not to be shamed, 

To bo patient but not degraded, to be resolute aad *• 
to die. .' 

6 

What if they have put on ua the convict's garb. 
Condemned ua lo convict labour and tha 
convict's food ! , 

What if they hsre izposed us in fetters in the 
sight of men I 

Our eoula ere unfettered and our spirits are 

free 

We have not shamed thee, for theirs the sbame. 

7 

Oive at of thy eoul power to suffer and yield not { 
iMfona* thy healing hand, give US (mIbi of 
tby grace 

That to the end we eustain the good fgbt 

UncompUining, unconijuerad— the fight of the 
dauntlers eoul, 

Ageinat the fioutsend contumely of tn arrogant 


8 

0 England, thou Mother of Liberty, freest of tbs 

Be these tby anna and the fellows of thy sons — 
Men in whom the divme sWps and tha brute 
springs to hie. 

Who piofess the Christ and outrage the 
Son of Mall, 

And seek ll» pig'ii nt of ilia (kin in tbs iniage 
of God 1 


6 

Beheld, oar sufferings shall be the mantle of ^hy 
glory ; 

Tbe aoion of our handful the uaion of tbe race; 

Tha chastening of our flenli sh >11 bnng the brother* 
hood of man, 

Our ordeal the forerunner of tha peace of the 
eerth 

When tbou ahalt hold tbe lamp of love in the 


For in tbe name of tbe law and justice disme 
They have Bought to brand ua with the mark 
of Cain, 

lUnking ua with the thief, sod theoutlsiv, aad 
tbe fallen ; 

Aod holding us lower than the lowest, end 
viUr than the vilest, ' 

And all for tha crime of the Colour that m brown 
and not blanche. 


THEIIKDIANS or SOUTH ArBICA-Helot' 

vntlua (he Empire I How (hvy are Treated By D. S. L. 
Poleh, Tbie book la (be first extended sod sutboiiteciTe 
detenpUon of tbe Indian Cnloniata of South Arnes, tbe 
Westmont socordod to them by their European fellow- 
enloniati, and their uanj grievances Price ne 1. To 
Bubeoriberi of tha “ Indian Review,* As 13. 

Q. A KsCessn A Co , Snnkursma Cbetty Street, Madre^ 
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Female Education in Bhopal. 

With reference to the varioue itiQQiries th»t 
have reached H. II. the Begam of Bhopal regard* 
ing the Girls School she has proposed in eamnu)- 
noration of Queen Mary's visit to Delhi, she 
wishes to say that the school in question is intend* 
ed for the girls of rich as well a-s poor famiUee 
without distinction of nationolity or religion Thn 
school will welcome girls of all classes, and it is 
intended to provide in the Boarding house accom- 
modation becefittiDg the social portion of the girl 
students Iler Highness has not the reieoteet in- 
tention of restricting the acbool to guts of Drloi 
nr of any one pUce, for such restriotions would, in 
her opioion, militate against the success of her 
scheme, and she sees no reason why girls from any 
part of India should not be sti|ibls 

It is too early as yet to lay down the lines on 
which the educstion in the proposed institution 
will proceed Thu mstter u wall ae others coo* 
Bocted with the nanagemest of the inslitutioo 
Ear fiigboess will leave to the Ccmmitteeof edu- 
cational experts whose advice will have to be taken 
legacdiog the draft scheme which Her Highness has 
prepared and sent to Vress aod wtucb will soon be 
in the bands pf her friends. 

A History of the Eajkumar College 

His fiighneas Sir Bhavainhji, K C S I , the 
hlaharija of Bhavnsgar, baa compiled a seroe- 
what remarkable book. It U a history of Raj- 
fcumar College, at Bijkot, a well known educa- 
tional institution of India. We sbciild imsgins 
the history of few scboole to have been dealt with 
in a more lavish or more sumptuous fasfaioo than 
Bajkumar College in this handsomely produced 
publication. Ko less than seven volomes arw 
required to complete the woik in the sray in 
which the Maharaja has desired it to be pat before 
■ the public His rolumca are freely fllnstrated with 
scores of fu'l page photogravures and portraits, and 
each page has a decorative border ecclosiiig the 


letterpress. The Maharaja is an old boy of the 
Oollege, and has evidently a similar love and devo- 
tion for his collegs and for the memory of its 
first Principal, the lata Mr. Cheater Jlacnaghten, 
to that of old boys in Great Britain for their 
poblie schools. The publication ia entirely due, 
indeed, to the generous sfTectioQ of the Maharaja 
for the college , and he it fired with the praise- 
worthy deaire to inspire past and present students 
With Uie aame ardent affection “ Forty Years 
of the Rajkumtr Cnllrge," which is dedicated 
to Sii George Sydeobani Clarke, the Governor 
of Bomtiay, has been prepared and abridged 
froji the pipers of Mr Macnaghten and 
from other accounts of the chief events in the 
history of the college, eewspoper cuttings and 
reports and so on. We pay a tribute to ths dis* 
iBlorssted labour, which must bava been vary 
great, of all those— notably ths Maharaja of 
Cbavaagar himself— whn bava taken a hand in 
compiling whet is an exceedingly Interesting 
record of a famous eehool Toe Oollege, it may 
be asplained, is one of two or three seminsifei 
established in India under tha guidance of the 
British Government for tha training and edu- 
cation of eons of Chiefs. The work of eucb a 
College is bound to be of no little value, and miry 
people III this country will Ute to learo much, 
which they certainly will do, fromapeiusal of 
these volumes cooesmiog a school of the import- 
ance of Rajkumar College, We are glad to know 
that every kind of British sport is lodulged in by 
theetudents Thera are numerous photographs 
of cricket and football taamv, and many pages 
are given to descriptions of tbe sporting side of 
the life of the college. These are not tbe leant 
entertaining portiona of the history. Both old 
and present eludents will thank the Maharaja f.'f 
(be immense pains whicn he has taken in compil- 
ing this recoi d. Tbe relumes era inteodad fi/r 
taitfoiaVitrti Wi -may be tfoVaitivi i«fln 
Messnt. John Dickinson, C5, Old Bailey, E. 0.— 
Saturday irest.ninstcr 
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CottoB Mills in Indin and Janan 

There is s very interesting erticls in a. recent 
number of the ffnyineerinjoo ‘'Colton Milts in 
India and Japan " and from the Imiun piaot of 
view the Cguies quoted era moet ealisrectory. 
They show tbet though Jnpenese compotilion is 
uadoubSodly s fsetor to be reekooet] with, yet the 
progress of the cotton industry in Indte has been 
more rapid than in Japan. Take, for exampie 
these£gures. la 1890 India posssMsd 3,274,196 
spindles end in 1898, 5,7SC,Q20, an incrrese of 
2,481,824. During the samo period the spmdiee 
in Jipsn increased from 277,895 tn ),61),I88, 
an increase of 1,333,273 The pesatniistie critic 
will no doubt point out that the rats of uerease 
in Japan U greater than the rate of inereaee in 
India s but that u almoat inevitably the case 
when a eomparativsly new induatry le com- 
peting with in older eetabiisled one A boy 
grows more quickly than a man. Tbe really 
iinportsot eonsideraCion is tbe amount of in- 
crease, and it will be observed (bat tbe amount 
in India u almost double tbe amount in Japan- 
Ao ereo sore latiaUetory ttory is told with regard 
to weaving. Tbe cotton power looms in India 
increased during tbe period under review from 
23,412 to 67,920, while in Japan, accordiog to tbe 
latest figures, tbe number of power-looms has not 
yet reached more than 14,006. In (be article from 
which we are quoting it ia furtber pointed out that 
the increase in the number of looms in India is 
proportionately greater tbsn the incresM in tbe 
number of spindles, wbu.b shows that, in spite of 
tbe much abused excise duties the DkaDufactariiig 
branch of tbe Indian cotton industry is steadily 
gaining ground. As an ottVet against these salis- 
fsciory figures, tbs poiats out (bat 

according to careful statistics which bare been 
prepared, tbe e&icienr) of tbs Japanese Operative 
appears to be ccneideiably greater than that of (lie 
Sombay operative. 


Bomba? Cotton-Mill Indnsti?. 

Discussing the prospects of the cotton mill 
industry in ‘Uoenbay, Mr. Satis Chandra Doss 
pmnts out in the dfodem IteiKio that with all tho 
factlities for a thriving buemess, it is nob made to 
puy as much as possible owing to lack of methods 
on (he pait of those who deal in cutton eitherss 
mill owoori or growers of cotton. He writes : — 

flat although tbs development of tbe home 
market may not b» sn laipouiblo task, it is by no 
meann an easy matter If the thirty crores worth 
of piece goods annually imparted into the country 
am et any time to bs dispived by home madt 
cloth, eflbrts will have to bs made to improve the 
quality of the home products and to reduce their 
price. But in this hshaU a pleotiful supply o! 
■nw cotton of the Americao type at a low price it 
a requirement of prime importance. It is agreed 
10 autboritaliTs circles that, so far as the physical 
properties el the soil are concerned, India can pr^ 
duoe fine cotton of the Americao type. Although 
attempts Istlerly made to glow Egyptian cotton 
in Siod have not proeed very cneourtgiog, ex- 
penmeDts in aupenor cotton suede on OoverD" 
oent farms in many places have been successful 
Experts have expressed tho opinion that India 
which could at one tune produce cotton of tha 
highest quality cm again be made to growths 
ofd fine quality provided up tii date methods are 
adopted io its cultivetion. What is needed U 
intensive organisation of the cultlvatcre under 
tbe leadership of expsnenced businessmen of 
broad commercial and Cnancial knowledge, and, 
where poaiible, institution of large cotton farms, 
and ample irrigation facilities. Such organisation 
ia net impossible, and Government would do >11 
in Ihcir power to afiurd irrigation facilities. 

ladaaliial tail*.— By Qlyn Bartow. M. a. BacoaJ 
EdibMi Price lU 1. To Subacribers, As 12 . 

esaoiCa. Bonkorama Cbetty Street, Madras. 


aA.Nate 
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The Pearl Trade. 

According to the Paris coirespondent of tfae 
Nev7 York Tiium, the merchants of IndU hrve 
obtained control of tho Eistern Foheries, and 
this has led to a great >DCrea<e in the price of 
pearls. He writes ; — 

“ It is to be feared that Am*ricana who have 
not been to Europe for a few seasons and con- 
template buying jewellery in Paris this year will 
eiperience an unpleasant surprise owing to the 
remarkable rise in the value of pearls. This is a 
fre(]uent topic of conversation among tba wealth- 
ier classes of Americans and the French people 
here, and it is cotnpUuied that these gems now 
command nearly double the price which they did 
not long ego, although the supply shows no eigns 
of runniog short. 

"A number of inriuiries made amoog the 
leading precious stone merchants in the Rue de 
la Faix of Paris, which of course, is the central 
market of the world In this line, led to some 
interesting revelations. 

"The dealers all agree that tfae prices ob- 
tained are far higher than, say, six years ago, 
but various explanations were given. Ooe of 
tbe most plausible and at the eame time most 
authoritative of these is that tbe market is 
being manipulated by a ring of pearl merchants in 
India, who have combined to control the bsberies 
• of Ceylon and the Persian Gulf and arc rc^trietiDg 
the supplies of Europe, thus artificially raising 
values. 

“ It is considered that the ring is strong enongh 
to maintain a corner for sometime to come and 
that there is thus little chance of the present 
prices falling much in the near future. 

“ Another reas-in offered is that much diffienlty 
is cxpeiieoced in obtaining these gema, owing to 
the fact tbit the ehiUower beds are now becoming 
devoid of oysters, owing to tfae popularity of pearls. 


“ Enormous prices are now frequently given 
here. Tbs largest amjunt p.iid for a single gem 
* is Boated to be 5175,000 (£35,000), which dunged 
hands in a recent transaction. 

“ Those who purchased pearls as presents for 
wives and daughters and others in the middle of 
the last decade may be congratulated on having 
toads an excellent investment, because a stono 
then costing, 51,000 (£200) would now find an 
easy sale at 51,700 (£310) S to 1,800 (£3G0),*’— 
/^(inyoou 7'imes. 

Hints for Business Men. 

A minuta'e demonstration is worth hours of 
MphnaUffo. 

An egotist is a mao who does not know faim- 
eelf. 

Neatness mostly means carefulneBs, and most 
employers like a careful man. 

To err is human ; but this fact does not excuse 
persistent blundering. • 

All the unemployed want wages. Some of 
them want work. 

AVar taxes tbe victor ns well as the vanquished, 
es much in a commercial as in a military eense. 

A supplementary estimate covers a multitude of 
eiaa, tod should, therefore, be minutely rritiVised. 

There are many ways of doing most things, but 
there ia only one that is tho right way. 

Tfae big bead is the worst disease that ever 
attacked a young man. 

A man who cannot mind his own business is not 
to be trusted with the king's. 

From a purely business point of view it pays to 
care more for a customer’a interests than for your 
own. The further removed a man Is from tbe hog 
the more goods he will sell. 

£t*ar* oa ladUa Art, ladsstrv and Edaealioa. Br 
B. B. ilarell, 1S«. 1-1. To Sabsenbert, He. 1. 

O’. A. Katesan tc Co., Sunkurama Chettj Street, Madras, 
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Madras Dyeiog Industry- 

Tbe Oovfrninent in pasaiog orders na tlie 
report of Dr. Miredeo, Tinctoi lal Expert, Madras, 
regaiding the state of tho Dyeing Indaatry ic 
Southern India have iasued the foIIotringorJe'r — 

Dr. Marsden'e interesting report coctains eon* 
vlncing evidence of the extent to which the Dye- 
ing Industry of Southern India stands in need 
of expert technical assistance As to the form 
which such assistance should tske, the Qovern- 
mect agree with the Director of Public Instiuc 
tion and Mr. Chitterton that Madura ahuuld be 
Dr. Marsden'e hesdquarters end that he ebould, 
ID the first instance, canbne himself to detailed 
e'udy of the existing msthoda of dyeing with a 
view to practical demoostratioo of mioor improve- 
ments in the Industrial processes now in vogue 
aod the gradual establishment of eucb relatione 
with the local dyeis ee will pave tbe way to 
regulav inatruotioLsI eoursea 10 the eveot of its 
being decided later on to establisb a permanent 
tioctorial laboratory. For tbit purpose a tun of 
Ea. 6,000 will be placed ai Dr. Marsden'e disposal 
for expenditure in the manner recommended by 
tbe Director of Public Instruction. Tbe rent of 
tbe premises which it will be necessary to hire 
should be met from this allotment and formal 
application should be submitted, where leqmsitr, 
for tbs purchase of such spparatus, etc , ae may 
be needed. A forecaat of the probable expebdi- 
ture duriog 1912 — 13 should also be prepared 
and Dr. Matsden should be instructed to sobmit 
brief quarterly reporte of the worh which he ie 
carrying on in order that Government may be 
kept informed of the progrese made and tbe 
developments likely to become piacticable. 


The Swadeshi Movcmtet.— A Symposiuni by Re* 
presontative Indieea end Anglo-Indiam Ka 1. To 
Subscribers of the ^ Indian Kevievr,” As 12 

G A. Katosao A Co., Suokurama Chetty Street, Uadraa. 


The Manufacture of Ozygeu. 

ludiaH InJialnts atti I'ower for May contains 
CD iaterestwg cccount of the menufscfurs el 
oxygen et tbs new works of the Linde Dritisb 
Itefrigeration Co, Ltd, at 138, Ualliaghatta 
Coed, Calcutta. The use of oxygen in lodia 
has bees almost prohibited by the high prices 
cbavged for imparted gas On this account tbs 
quantity used by tbe medical profession has been 
reetncted and the pries his wholly prohibited ite 
induatiul use for welding, metal cutting, etc. 
The Linde Company are now sell log at home prices 
and quote as low as 9 pies per cubic foot to 
industrial users 

Xbo mam eogine-room is 61ft, long by COft. 
wide, and u built to aecemmodats a second onit 
of the aoma cspicity as (he Sral /setjllslioo. 
Tba cylinder annealing, listing, etoie rooms 
and office art attached to tbe front and sida 
of tbe building, tbe whole being arranged m 
that full and empty cylindere may be conve* 
Dieotly handled from tbs loading platform. 
Tbe dnviog power ia a 2 cylinder Diesel 
engine from tba eztention abaft, of which a four 
stage air compresror is driven, as are also a 
Lmde ammonia cnmprasBor, ao oxygen and a 
coal gee cumpressor, dynamo, water pumps, etc. 
Tbe overflew water from tbe Diesel eogioe, the 
ait compressor, etc , is passed over a re-cooler 
end returned to tba main supply tank. After 
pasting through line purifisre, atmospheric air 
enters the first stage of tbs air compressor and 
is delivered through water cooled coils before 
entariog the saoond stage. Similarly the com- 
pressed «r passes through the sscond, third, and 
final stages, being cooled between each stage. 
When the rompressor is first started the final 
pressure is 2,000 lbs per square inch, but after 
IiqaeCaaiOD takes place, the normal working pres- 
sure dueing the actual separation of the oxygen 
and Bitrogeo falls to about 720 lbs, per square 
inch In addition to tbe cooliog after each stage 
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ol compression ell the compressor cylinders aro 
water jtcketed to that the heat of ccmpreesion 
is well taken up. 

The hi'Kh pressure air is then delivered 
through a series of drying bottles filled with 
calcium chloride and, thoroughly driod, enters 
the fore cooler to be cooled by means of eva- 
porating ammonia. From the fore-cooler the 
high pressure air, very much reduced in 
temperature, is passed through pipes in the 
separator to be further cooled by ascending 
waste nitrogen and distilled OTjgen, and is 
eventually liipiefiud. Liquefying, it falls into a 
receiver, where the nitrogen is allowed to evaporate, 
and on its wiy to the atmosphere gives up its cold 
to the on-coming compressed air, so helping to 
liquefy it. The liquid ozygen evsporatec, and on 
its way to be storrd in the gas holder also gives 
up its cold to the on-coming air. As Hqaefaction 
takes place ted the interchange of beat and cold 
continues the process becomes automatic when 
normal conditions are obtained and the working 
proceeds with a steady, final delivery pressure of 
about 700 lb. per square inch. 

Suminary of Indian Trade. 

The year 1911-12 has on the whole been a good 
one. In India the imports cf meichasdise rose 
from XS6'24 to X92'42 millions, while exports 
rose from XI 10'04 to Xldl’7C millions and tbe 
total trade from X226 2S to X2i4'18iDinions. 
Ih(s6 last figures show a net increase of X17 90 
millions or 7‘8 per cent. In rate of progre^ion 
Indi.a, theiefore, compares well with' any of tbe 
priocipal countries, but in the amount of her 
increaso she falls short of moat of those eaumer- 
ated. 

India's grand total of Exports and Imports 
stated in Indian currency was Rs. 430 06 erores 
as agsinat Rs. 386 25 erores in 1910-11, the 
increase -being one of Rs. 43‘82 erores or 11*34 
',pcr cent. 
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Strawberries. 

Laudable efforts to promote the growing of 
strawberries by the cultivators of the district 
continue tabs made by filr. Davies, Superintend- 
ent of the Government Horticultural Gardens at 
Lucknow, In his last annual report, Mr. Davies 
etates that during the year the cultivators were 
persuaded once more to devote attention to this 
delicious fruit, and 33,000 plants wbra supplied to 
them from tho Gardens at a nominal charge. 
Many thousands of plants could not be disposed 
of, however, owing to the unwillingnoss of the 
men to give any more of their land to the crop. 
Still, real progress has been male, and it is sflirmed 
that, with renewed assistance from tho Gardens, 
strawberry growing should be re-established on a 
firm footing. 

Madras Sugarcane Crop. * 
Tbe Msdras Board of Revenue has issued the 
following outturn report of the SugarceneCrop of 
1911-12: — ^Tbe total area planted with sugarcane 
in ryolwari villages up to tbe end of December 
1911, was 57,200 acres or 26 per cent, more than 
tbe area planted in the corresponding period of 
1910. It was also more than the averages of five 
and ten years by 22 and 15 per cent, respectively. 
The increase, as compared with 1910, was marked 
in the districts of Bellary and Trichinopoty and 
was due partly to timely rains and partly to high 
prices. The standing crop is reported to be either 
fair or good, and is estimated tu yield 82 per 
cent, of the normal. Tbe harvest has not yet 
begun in some Laluqs and in the remaining taluqs 
harvests were made io November or December 
reported to be the normal period in those taluqs. 
The probable outturn of manufactared jsggery, 
will be about 105,534 tons. 
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Ginning Uingoes in Indii 

Mr W. H Michiwl, UnfteJ Ststw Contnl* 
Oeoen), Ciloutta, writes is • recent report; 

A tew years t,go e young Hindu named A. B. 
Sircar conceived tbe idea of canning mangoes in 
Indin,. After giving tl>e matter eonsidenbta 
thought he n-enS to tbs United Stetes to leera 
the art of canning peaches and other fruits grown 
ta Culiforois, and also tbs trade of tinner, or at 
least enough of the trade to h« able to manuTae 
ture tin cans and to aotder the cans in the best 
manser when died with fruit He spent teveral 
years in different canneries in Caiiternie and al>o 
obtained degrees fn ebemvstrj and baclenology 
He returned toCiicutta and secured suffirient 
Gaencial baching to eitablish a plant at Mutaflsr- 
pur, which is about dfO miles from CeicutU on 
the Etst Indian Ilttlway. About Ri 7b.000 has 
been espendsd on the plant an I all the tnacbi* 
nrry was purchased in the Cinitcd Ststee Al- 
though just starting in the busineta, 30,000 cana 
ef nangoea and pineapplee were thipped to Europe 
(c 1910, mostly to London, in 1911 ehipoente 
eggregatetl 1S,000 cans of mangoes and 13,000 
cans of lichM (0 Europe. Al the bnncb here « 
case of St 3J pound ctns eeils for Rt- 43. and it 
cnets Rs, 10 freight to lent a csee in London. Tbe 
company aleo Mils iiehia put up in 1 j-pound tina 

The process of canning the mango it prrciaely 

the aama as that einployrl in canning [reostone 
pmchea in California. Tha mangoes are carefully 
pared and the stones taVen out Overripe, bruised 
or otherwise unfit fruits ere rejected. Tbe man- 
goes thusatiipped of thfirpetl and etoneaare put 
in cane, which are then weighed and 6lled with 
fyrup. Then the rap is soldered on to the open- 
ing of the can wUh a rspplng steel, leseing a Trnt 
hole in the mi Idle of the csn for driefng ont (he 
airirsile. Stef.m tmin a boiler is passed Sato 
srs‘»r in a Urps wcxvien rat and the cars are 
placed in the brilirg water in ' rralcs iu«pended 
-Irom a rtaoe. ThM U callnd (ihauslieg. After 


the air has been driren out the vent hole is 
soldered up and the cans are put in boiling water. 
This ppentioB h «JJeJ processing. After a cer- 
tain time tbs cans are taken out and placed in the 
cooling Tat. Same of the cans are put in an in- 
cubator and the fruit eziniinci with a microscope 
to tea whether it is free from bacteria. I.ist 
year tbs canning plant employed more than ^0 
per>aoe per day. The common labourers receive 
5 to 6 annas a ds> , and tb»M who peel tbe fruits 
are paid by the hundred. It is eaid that the ’ 
empiryees show wonderful edaptability to the ■ 
work, and at the end of the eeasan were able to 
do three cimes as much work asst the beginoing. 
Even persons belonging to high enste families took 
an interest, and aons of them became employen 
lotbeonnery ft is believed that plenty nf 
intelligent labour on be obtained. > 

Sugar from the Palm Tree 

A recent United States coniutar report deals 
in great dstsil tticb a probable dsvslopmeDt of 
tbe eogsr lodusti y ef tbe Philippines in the form 
of extraction from lbs nipa, a palm tree well- 
koowo in every tropical country. The offiiial 
iiiveetigstioD into tlis alcohol industry of ihs 
rbilippine* appeared to show that sugar can bs 
minufacSureJ more •economictfly from ths atpe 
than from sugar cane, and this led to n>«earchss 
epreadirg over two yesrv, the results of which sre 
now publwhsd Ths nipa pafiij eiprcially attracted 
attention not only breause of its manifold Mes as 
a plane, hot herauas it grows wild under conli- 
tiona which render It easy a access and la Imd 
which it largely iiaeUa), for other purpoM*. 

lodhtu Agricultara 

That ijuarteily publication, the Jynrdluref 
JeoenaJ eanUirt in its January f*ue s ' 

•erioe of interesting economical subjects, handled, . 

•* a rule by erperti in their respective spherH j 
Thera are no fewer than three contribiitiona on 
ngarrane. Insect po.ta, Colton ciillivilion in the' 
Weetern districts of Jbe United IVovinces end 
ether eubjecta are ably touched upon. 
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STU* STTJDESTS' DRorllBRnOOD MOTIWALA PMZt." 

The iQKnaging Committee of the Stadents* 
lirotherhood are offering a prize of the value of 
Rs. 125 to all nnder-graduatea and graduates 
of not more than Gve years standing for the beat 
essay not exceeding 6000 words on “ The present 
system of Education in India, and its bearing 
on the social and Religious Life of the People.” 
The Essay to be submitted to the underaigoed 
with A nom de>plume and the name of the writer 
to be sent in a closed envelope by 31st October 
1912 to B. S. Turkbud, Honorary Secretary Poet 
No. 4, Qirgaon, Bombay, 

THE BOilASCB Of TDBTVtmBD BPBAR. 

Her Majesty the Queen has been greciously 
pleased to eecept a cop; of ** The Romance of (be 
Twisted Spear” from Mr. Herbert Sherring, the 
author, and Yice^Pnodpal of the Kleyo College, 
Ajmer, India. 

' UR. OAROui cos, 

The appointment of Mr. Harold Oor to the 
Editorship of the Edinburgh Reritte is interestiog 
tons in this country, for Mr. Cox, once a Pro- 
fessor at the A. 0, College, Aligarb, and 
recently a visitor to India for the Durbar, has 
often rendered direct end indirect services to (his 
country. An able journalist, with a judicial 
mind so long as one or two of his cherished the- 
ories aro not touched, Mr. Cox should do well in 
his new position. It remains to be seen whether 
ho will revive the Edinburgh Enieio’i icfiuence 
as an organ of literary criticism. 

A XEW BOOK os EASTEWf ASIA. 

Mr Lancelot Lawton's long announced study 
of the chitf countries and political problems of 
taalern Asia is now in the press and vrill be 
published this season, in two volnmes, by Messrs. 
Grant Richard*. 


SHOULD THB LITERARY MAN MARRY. 

A writer ic 7'./”a ITteilydiscassei the question 
‘Should the Literary Man Marry’ ? and illustrateo 
his position with the following remarks : — 

Balzac says that the author should have 
neither wife nor children, that he should in 
common honesty to others tread bis path alone, 
Spielhagen, the great German novelist Flaubert, 
Byron, Walter Savage Landor, and others rein- 
force this opinion. Yet if there is a man m 
the world needs the love and sympathy of a wife 
it is the literary man. But in literature’s annals 
the fact attnds forth that, of alt men, authors have 
been the least happy in their domestic lives. 
Shakespeare, from his own bitter experience, 
announced that a young man married is a man 
that's marred. Milton sang of " Paradise Lost ” 
and be experienced it with three successive wives. 
Addisoo escaped from his Countess to Will's OofiVe- 
hcuseaod the geniality of Steele and fellow writers. 

There have been wives who were to their 
author husbands both their comfort and their stay, 
Lamartine, and John Stuart Mill bad life partners 
who were perfectly congenial, Beaconsfield, in bis 
dedication in '* Sibyl ” terms his “ a perfect wife," 
Dr. Johnstone’s '* Letty" made him very happy, 
and he never ceased to miss her and mourn her 
death. Oii'zol and his wife were as twin-souls, 
and so were that incomparable pair, Robei t Brown- 
ing sod his helpmate Wordeworth'e wife -was a- 
"phantom of delight” to him, while Shelley's 
second venture proved a fortunate choice, the 
etroogest bond of eympalliy and affection existing 
between tU» mirried pair. If the literary roan 
will marry, his wife — to get down to the bones 
of the matter— should be either a plainminded 
woman who can occupy herself exclusively with 
household matters and shield her husband’s peace 
by Uking or. herself more than the darning of his 
socks, or else a woman capable of entering un- 
aggressively into hfs literary life. — ‘‘T,P,’a 
Weekly.” 
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JUSTICE m ISDIA. 

The following letter, signed “Judex " appears in 
the Times “ in reference to an article in that paper 
on the “ Admintstrstlon of Justice in India — 
Permit me as one who has spent the best part 
of a life time in Indian Courts of every grade to 
endorse your article on the adminietration of 
criminal justice. The administration is deplora- 
bly wealr, not only in difficult cases of conspiracy, 
but in the matter of ordinary crimes. Most dis- 
tricts of the province 1 served in could produce 
cases of repeated acquittals of undoubted criminals. 
A strong commission czaminicg these records and 
judging from their cumulative effect would 
undoubtedly come to the cooelusion that eenous 
failures of justice bad occurred, and would be 
able to lay its finger on (he cause Such a com* 
mission is urgently needed. [ recall to mind the 
ease of a hired aseassin convicted by the Court 
Session and acquitted on appeal by the High 
Court. The witnesses were apparently genuine, 
and had witnessed tbo murder, but in their 
anxiety to procure a convictinn they elated 
that the persons who had hired the assassin wero 
aUo present at the murder, though in fact 
they were not. The High Court therefore bad 
to chcoae between an acquittal of the assasin, or 
bis conviction on the evidence of witnesses who 
clearly had no respect for the obligations of an 
oath. According to' private Btatements by the 
police this was the assassin’s seventeentb murder. 
Sappoeing this to be correct, what is there to 
prevent this man from committing seventeen morn 
murders, if sufficiently paid for his work 1 Cer- 
tainty nothing in the criminal law as adminis- 
tered at present. But supposing that this men’s 
life history were gone into after the French 
manner, would there not be ample eyideces to 
. satisfy any person of ordinary intelligence that 


be was a danger to the community? Why 
should English methods alone be the best for 
India? 

The English lair of evidence is entirely based on 
the idea that a jury is only fit to hear a portion 
of the truth, and not the whole. Why should 
this law be the best for India ? Was it introduced 
because it was the best for India, or merely because 
It was English ? There are criminals, dangerous 
and sometimes habitual, often wealthy and of some 
position and infiuenee. Every one high and low, 
rich and poor, even the children in the gutter, 
know them to ba criminals. Every one knows this, 
except the Government of the country, which 
seems to have blinded its eyes and tied its hands 
with red tape, The wealthy and powerful criminal 
basnoly to sit behind the most fiimsy of curtaioB— 
the Government can never see through it and 
tbo criminal knows it. 

In a country like India, where the only evi* 
dance obtainable is liable to be tainted, so means 
of arriving at the ti utb should be excluded ; an 
experienced tribunal should have the power to 
examine into the life history of an alleged 
crimioal as a whole. The Government allows ft- 
eelf to be beaten in detail instead of bringing all 
its forces ioto action at once. 

The Government of India cannot bear the 
eword in vain. 

TBS anors act m force. 

Tbe Shops Act 1912, came into force on the 
let instant. The Act provides that all shops 
should allow a weekly half-holiday for (he servants. 
It insists that sufficient time for rest and 
dinner duitng the day should be given to the 
workmen. Among the shops which are not 
requited to c1o«b for a weekly half-holiday are 
those, in which intcsicating liquors, refreshments, 
motor,cycIe and eir-craft supplies, newspapers 
and periodicals, food of a perishable nature and 
medicines are sold. , 
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MEDICAL. 

rrrtiSG sew roses. 

From America comes an account of a wonder- 
ful operation recently performed in order to 
prorids a patient with a new nose A email piece 
of hone was taken from the bona of a leg which 
bad just been amputated and the bona was than 
carved into the eetnbUnca of a nose with noetnla 
complete and was placed uoder the con hairy 
part of the skin of the arm of the patient Hie 
bone lived, became attached to the skin whwh 
was etretobed out over its aurfaee, and after a 
few nsontbe the bone and its attached covering of 
skin were removed from the arm in one piece. 
This was theo tnospianted to the face ••■tebed m 
positioD and after a little while becamo a good 
Sm bony Boee covered with smooth healthy skio 
TSB nan uvus upt u b sro c k 
M iu 0. N. Muthutakshmi Anmal who bee 
passed tbe recent final U. B aod 0. M of tbe 
Madras University is a native ot Pudukotab. She 
passed tbs first, isccod, third and the fiuel M B. 
succeauveiy with credit, aecuted honours* certifi 
cates in certaio subjects and also Sibtborae’e pnse 
iu surgery. Out of about 50 sluJeote,thatslerl«d 
with her ID the M. B and C. M course in 1907 
only 6 eurvived for the final examination of whom 
only 3 passed, MutbuUkshmi being (be first 
of them. She bas eecured three gold medals, tbe 
Bharatba Latchmi, Sir Ilamaswimy, and Lady 
Grant Duff It would appearshe is to ta'eerbarge 
of the Lady*' no.ipiUU at Pudukoleh. 

ssciEST nixDu naDicivt. 

Recently in tbe Ueher loatitute of Puhlic 
neaith, Edinburgh, a lecture was given on this 
subject by Dr. John D Comrie, sf.s , B s c , is B, 
r. me. r. x, under the auspices of that Indian 
Guild of Science and Ttchnology. The lecturer 
first dealt with the ancient Aryan medictnawhicli 
is cooUined in the Veilei or tarred writings of 


the Hindus, and believed by them to be of divine 
origin. He pointed out that in tbe Vedic period. 
Bay, about 1200 B.C., medical practices were of 
a eiinple nature, and great reliance was placed 
upon players and other theurgic means ; but this 
Vedie medicine was much more highly developed 
than that of other primitive peoples The medi- 
cioe of the Brahmanio period up to the Arsb con- 
quest about lOOO A D, was next vonsidered. One 
of Its most striking features was tbe skill with 
which simple, and in some cases, serious sorgical 
operations were performed from tbe time of 
Susnita, who lived in the fifth century B. C. 
Prom bis writings, through tbe Arabs, Western 
eurgenna learned two thousand yean later bow to 
fashion a new nose from tbs cheek wheo that 
nvgas had been cut off as a punubreent or destroyed 
by disease. Indian pbyeicuES gathered and tried 
new plants and drugs witb iiiiwcaried assidoity, 
M that the great majority of our most valuable 
and commonly used drugs earns originalty from 
India, their properties having been discovered by 
these Biodo phyiioaas At various periods the 
nedicaoeoi India bad come in cooUct with that 
of tbe West , Alexander the Great, in his Indian 
expedition of 327 B 0 , wee accompanied by a re- 
tinue of learned men and phyiicane, who took back 
with them to Greece, many new animala and 
plants Again, afler the hiahomedan conquest of 
ioQia, tbe mediieval medicine of Europe was graft- 
ed by the Arabs upon Indian medicine, which 
thereafter remained stereotypeJ till a renovitiog 
mOueoce came from the introduction by British 
rule of boepitela and medical schools.— 5^»C>Mcm 


STUDIES IN THE MEDICINE OP ANCIENT 
INDIA, Part I Oatcolagy, or Tbe Cooee of tbo Uuraaa 
Body BjA.F. Rudolf lloent1«,C.I.E Ri. 6-0. 

O A Kateeaa ACo., SaoturamaChetty Street, Uadras^ 
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SCIENCE. •“ frcnt a slopiog pat or alideway. On 

the slidatray a metal bar is laid and below It 

coLOUn FDOTOOEAfnT. ate two contacts eueb as screws or nails, so 

A new method of colour photography demans* tbat when the alarm goes off the vibration of 
trated before the Royal Photographic Society the shelf will cause the bar to slide down and 

recently, has the peculiarity that nospeciil colour- make th'e contact. An alternative scheme is to 

plates are necessary, nor is there any introduction pivot the bar at one end, with a contact stud 

of artificial colour screens or coloured particles. lying below the other end. In this case one 

A plain negative, as in ordinary photography, ia wire is connected to the bar and the other to 

taken, anordinary positive or lantern-slide la made the stud, so that the bar swings down and 

from it and by purely optical means, asiog a makes the contset 

grating and prism, a picture in natural colours The battery and electric bell can be placed 
isfailhfully reproduced. The process is the work maide the box, and the top ie used for the 

of two brothers, Ernest and Julius Rheinberg, ehelf. An electric lamp above the clock completes 

and is called the micro-speelra method of colour the outfit. — Tima of India. 
photography by prismatic dispersion. The method, sstF-ADVEATisisa ANlUiU. 

which necessitates a special and costly camera. Some animals walk delicatsly, some lie low, 
and therefore is put forward for ite scientific some fade into their euirounding*, some put on 

intorest and not commercially, depends on the use disguise. Oo another tack, Lowerer, are those that 

of a grating or line screen, which ie employed at are noisy and fussy, conspicuous and bold, — the self* 

the making of the negative and afterwards is advertisers. The theory ia that those in the second 

placed behind the positive that is made from the set can afferd to call attention to themselves, being 

the negative, when it causes the black and white unpalatable or in some other way safe. The rommon 

pictura to appear ia the exact colours of nature. shrew, for instance, is fearless and careless, and 

Examples of the results obtained were projected makes a frequent squeaking as it hunts. It can 

00 an aluminium eersen, and were declared to be afford to be a self-advertising animal, because of 

nnauTp&s.sed in fidelity of colour-rendering by any its strong musky scent, which makes it unpalatable, 

method in vogue at present. A cat will never eat a shrew. Similnrly, the large 

KOTXL Ei-cciiiic ALAKu TOR CLOCKS. Indian muck-sbrew is conspicuous, even at dusk. 

The method of putting an electric contact fearless in its habits, and goes about making a 

upon the dial of an alarm clock in order to peculiar noise like the Jingling of money. But it 

ring a bell when the bands come to the right ia safe in its uopleasantmusky odour. The common 

point is well known, as Is also the method of hedgehog is comparatively easy to see at night ; it 

wrapping a cord about the winding key so as is easy to catch, because it stops to roll itseif up; 

to have it pull a switch. However, all these U rustles among the herbage, and “sniffs furiously” 

cases imply modifying the clock in one way as it goes ; it is at no pains to keep quiet. Nor 

or another. What ia desired is not to make hee-1 it, for although some enemies sometimes eat 

any change whatever upon the clock, and this it, it ia usually very safe, partly in its spines, and 

is realized in a vibration method used by a partly because it car, give rise to a most horrible 

French inventor. All that is needed is to put stench. The porcupine is another good instance 

the clock on a shelf or the cover of a box, the of a self advertiser, and so is the crab-eating 

shelf having a main flat part for the-clock, uungooae. — Professor J. A. THOMsox,in A'liowfeiipe, 
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EDHBUItGH AND lOBD ttNTLASD. 

Lord Fentland was preaentad with the freedom 
o( the city of EJinhurgh la recogoition' of bis 
serraesAS Secretary for Scotland for aeveo years 
and of hia appaintment as GToremar of Uadras. 

In acknowledging the honour, Lord Pentlandsaid 
that ha was boro in Etioburgh and it was a source 
of pride to him that at a vary early age he toek 
partin public affure. His parents ware welt known 
in Edinburgh His father's parent* ware boned 
In Holyrood, and only the other day, among 
papers of hia family ha was shown a burgess tw 
kat of hit great great grandfather granted to him 
by tba old Burgh of Canongata in 1772 The 
Lord Frovoat had referred to bie work as Seere* 
tary for Scotland. Witb the axceptioo of the 
office of Prime Minister, which might be said to 
inoluds and comprehend that of all hie cutlesgues 
there was in bis judgmsot no office which a true 
Boot sbouU be more proud of bolding than that 
of tba Sscntiry for Scotland, klioistar responsible 
for the good gavernment of hit own eiunlry. 

Every country seemed to have its problems to 
work out. In Scotland they held tensciously to 
their claim to share in the wider concerns m Em- 
pire. They should net forego tbs full share in that 
partnenbip At the same time they had to think 
of their own countr^and as yeai by year many 
of their own eouotrymen left their eboree to seek 
wider SelJs of work and enterprise, it sometimes 
seemed to him that tbeir problem was how to 
develop their own country in view of the grratsr 
attractions which existed elsewhere His belie! 
was if thst ever &-oUand was tobamorefullydevel-. 
oped than aha was at presrnt, it miiat be tfaruugli 
her local autboniies who should have complete 
freedom in their owo ephere to da their work m 
accordance with thsir nlMsand^with ibeeoDditiona 
which they found existing 


LABOCCBSRUNA. 

Mr. G. W. E Buesell contributes to Conihill 
several characteristic reminiecesces of the late 
Mr. Labouchere : — 

Ha was the oracle of an initiated circle, and the 
smoking room of the House of CommoDS was bis 
sfanoe. There, poised m an Amerii'sn rockieg- 
chair and delicately toying with a cigarette, bs 
unlocked the varied treasures of his well stored 
memory, aud threw over the ebaegiog ecenee of 
life the mild light of his genial philosophy. It 
was a chequered ezpeiiencs that made him what 

Be delighted to call himself “ tbe Christian 
Member for Northampton," in eontrset to his 
colleague, Mr Bradlaugb. 

Of bis exclusion from Liberal Cabinet In 1892, 
Mr Russell says, speaking of Mr. Oladatone.^ 

Hebeeams Prime Minister for the fourth time, 
and formed bis last Cabinet But bs did not find 
a piece in it for Labouchere Before be submitted 
hie liet to the Queen, he bed received a direct 
intimation ibet be had better not inelodi in it 
the neoe of the editor of t'riU\. On this point 
Her Mejesty was reported to be " very stiff.* 
WhetbertbatstllToeas encountered euy correspond- 
ing or ronfiicting etiShesa in the Prime Minister 
I do not know, but for my own part I believe 
that “the Grand Old Man” acquiesced in tbe 
excluaioo of “ Henry " without a eigb or struggle. 

filr Bussell quotes a letter of tbe end of 190d, 
in which Labouchere wrote; — 

An for tbe Education Bill, I do bet love 
Biahopa, but I hate far more the Noncon. Popes. 
Either you must have pure Secularism in public 
Bcboo1% or teach religion of some sort ; and, altbo’ 

1 pereonally am an Agnostic, I don’t see how 
Xhanity la to be taught free from all dogma, and 
eotiniy creedless, by teachers who do not believe 
to it. This is the play of “Hamlet’' without 
Hamlet, and sited by persons of bis pbilosopbio 
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BRITISH ciTizcMniP 

Oqs is BO {amiltBr with the phruxa Cine Bema- 
nuB that one is apt to assume that \here is ^ 
modern equivalent to it in the British Empire 
Hoiv far this is really the eaao is being discnaeed 
in a valuable series of article’ in rhifed fmptre. 
The Chief Justire nf Australia says that “British 
OitUeu ” is a misUading term, because it suggeeM 
a status aiiii privilege of a defiaiM kind ns in 
Rome. Tie auggeats the term “ natiuna) " for the 
purpose of avoiding cuiifusio'i, since it haa none 
of the subsidiary attributes which htve come to 
be suggested by the terms “ Bnti’h subject” or 
“ British citissn ” A nstienal may eiaire protec 
tion igainst foreign Powers, but is not eptitled to 
political rights or piivilegfs and may b« denied 
right of entry into any part of the British 
Empire. Another writer, Mr Edward Jenks, 
argues that “ ntisenship ” itnpliea subjection to, 
and enjojmset Ilf, a common system of law, *nd 
in the liter Roman Empiiesuoh aeUtusdid esist, 
so far at private rigbtt and duties werecoocerned, 
(or all the free subjecct of that Empire Hence 
the well known title, civic Komanut He goes on 
to say that before such a phrase as “ Bntiah citi- 
zta ” can acquire a corresporidlfig intaning, a 
greet cer.trslisiog change, amounting slmost to a 
revolution, will hern to occur ; and this change 
may prove to be wholly alien to ths tendency of 
British devrlf'pnienC 

IVDIAU rBorrssoas is awsatca. 

An editorial note in ibe Ifodem Jieviem for 

Mr. Her Daj si has been appointed Frofessor of 
Indian Philosophy and Sanekrit at* Stanford 
University, Palo Alto, California. The DaJg 
Falo Alla, the organ of that University, vnites in 
its issue of let Sferch isst 

Uar Dayal, the Hindu student, hsa been 
appointed by the Board of Trustees sia lecturer on 


Indian Philosophy at Stanfurd University, and bs 
will meet with his classes next week. The course- 
CM will bs in the reguUr curriculum and credit 
for graduation will be given for this semester's 

A course in Sanskrit is to be given by Dajel 
and heisaUo togivs deecriptive sud historical 
lectures on ths Pliitosophies of India. All in- 
teresCed in taking either of the courses are request- 
ed to meet in room 4G0 on Tuesday, March, 5, at 
2 30 p m Mr Dayal will be present to meet the 
students It has not yet been decide! whether 
they will be two or three hour courses. 

The engagement by the trustees of Mr. Daysl ia 
tn innovation in Amscicsn collegs circles, si bo 
other Hindu lecturer la known to be engaged [n 
the instituiiooi of the United States. The stu- 
den's who take the nsw courses will doubtless re- 
ceive much benefit by receiving their knowledge 
of tbe subject prsrticelly first hand, ' 

Mr Uar Dtyal is a brilliant graduate of the 
Punjab University and etudiad fur aomatime at 
OHord Ha wsa eaked to ddirer twu lectures on 
Ic.ilian pbiiosopby m January last, and (be sp- 
pointmeot has fultowsd after a abort time. 

Stanford University is one of tbe fourteen great 
Amencan Universities ft was founded by a 
millionaira with an endowment of several million 
dollara. It is the richest university in the world 
ae regarda endowment But there are so oppor- 
tunities for self support there, and tbe University 
chargor fees. If Indian students wish to go there 
they must bare means of tbeir own ; and they 
must be graduates of some Indian University. 
This University is noted for the excellence of its 
departments of science, engineering and medicine 
It does not attach so much importance to mere 
Ktarary etudies But the above three subjects 
are taught very efficiently. The professors are 
men ^ world wide reputation. 
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gratitude for deliverance, their own nothiog- 
ness end Christ'e infinite merit. We wonder 
at the burning intensity of their aorde, which 
seem to come at a white heat from their inmoat 
goul : they are clearly the strongest, deepest 
fact of their experience and form the motive 
power which dnies them forth to spend their 
lives for others. I was a'ked once by a Hindu 
in England what was the amaxing power which 
sent men forth joyfully to de.ath in Central 
Africa or the cannibal islands of the Pacific, — 
men like Ilannington and Patterson. — and I 
pointed at once to this. He seemed furprised, 
and asked me how the sense of sin and its 
forgi\ene«s could ever accomplish such miracles 
as these. Yet the more we study such Cbns- 
tiau lives, whether ancient, medi.e'al or mo» 
dern, the more we find that it is this sery 
consciousness of sin and of the unutterable 
love oi God's forgneness, that impels men, not 
In tiny number*, but literally in thousands, to 
face death itself among the poor and degraded 
and depressed. This is surety a pbenotnenon 
which Hindu India, with its problem ol the 
depressed classes, would do well to study 
Again if we took, not at Christian inditidn* 
als, but at nation*, the same phenomenon 
appears. We find that where conviction of sin 
was strongest aud repentance for sin deepest, 
there more than elsewhere the moral upward 
movement of society was made possible. We 
see for instance how in the decay of the Roman 
Empire, civilization in the West was saved 
from ntter overthrow by great inner movements 
towards a holler life. .We see Europe again, 
in the Thirteenth century, upliRed a* a whole 
by the Franciscan Movement with its deepen- 
ed consciousness of sin and its -forgiveness 
Luther and the Reformation are in one sense 
almost synonymous The strength of Luther 
compared with the weakness of Erasmus was 
’ in the depth of his conviction of sia. lie 
preached not culture, but conversion. In the 
Eighteenth century in England, when morali- 
ty was sinking to its lowest ebb and national 
life was declining, it was not the moral platitud- 
es of Addison or the cold intellectual argument* 
of the philosophers which changed the nation, 
bat the burning words of Wesley and White- 


field, men who bad felt the awfulness of sin in 
the depth* of their own hearta and knew the 
Joy of its divine forgiveness. ‘ Not till the 
Wesleyan movement had run its course’ 
eaya Green in a famon* pa*sage in his history, 
‘did the philanthropic movement begin,’ 

More than all other things in India toslay, 
we need tome mighty, quickening spiritual 
imp»l<e, which will stir to the very depths the 
heart* of men and raise them above the in- 
creasing mateTiaIi*m of tbe modem age. It 
will not be sufficient to lake tbe Cbristisn 
message, the doetnnes of the Fatherhood of 
flod and the Brotherhood oi Man divorced 
from their context Only as they are related 
to the Chnstian. faith in the Atonement will 
they gam moving spintual power. 

The Christian doctrine of the Atonement i* 
not an easy doctrine for men to learn who are 
unwilling to trace evil to its root in thtmedva. 
It cannot be undsr<tood by tbe lelf-satiified 
and tbe self-righteous It needs a humble and 
a contrite heart. But to-day, in India and 
elsewhere, the Holy Spirit of God is moving in 
the hearts of men and of nations, humbling 
them, and awakening them, by tbe very 
magnitude of their own needs, to tbe meaning 
of am in tbe world. There is no subject more 
full of hope and enconragement than to trace 
out tbe movements of that Spirit in modem 
history. Just m the new green grass covers 
tbe barren plains when the rains at last break 
ID refreshing showers upon it, so from tbe 
foundations of eociety upwards new moral life 
IB springing forth in some of the roost Uck* 
ward regions of the world before onr very eyes. 
The most wonderful example, though by no 
means the only one, is that of Uganda. There 
thirty years ago were cruelty and savagery un- 
imaginable. To-dsy there is seen, in that 
same African people, a nation new-born, 
slavery abotisherf, cruefty abandoned, — (he fair 
flowers of a Christian life springing both from 
the conviction of sin and the joy of its 

I have already said that the Christian doc- 
tnne is not easy to gra^p except by a heart 
that feels its ow n supreme need. In attempting 
to explain it, I am assuming that this need is 
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felt. Perhapa the simplest approach is to 
appeal to human experience. Here we see at 
once that no forgiveness can be withont cost 
or suffering to the one who forgives. ^ The 
mother forgives her child, but the childs^ sin 
means anguish to the mother. The friend 
forgives the treachery of his friend. But 
that treachery leaves its mark in suffer- 
ing. Tbe greater the love, the closer the 
relation to the sinner, the deeper will be the 
■wound inflicted. The purer and holier 
nature of the one who forgives, the keener will 
be the anguish at the contact with sin. There 
is no question here of quantitative suffering, or 
exact measurement, or legal equivalent. But 
there is, all the same, the clear and ultimate 
fact that no forgiveness can be ^mihotil suffer- 
ing. 

Now this is what the Christian doctrine of 
the Atonement teaches about God. It tells os 
that the sin of His children is not a matter of 
indifference to Him. It tells us that He is 
not a far-off distant God in a distant heaven, 
careless of mankind, but that He is so near to 
ns and loves ns so deeply, that every moral 

* wrong is a sin against His Holiness, an outrage 
to His Goodness, a cause of suffering to His 
pure and loving Nature. 

It tells us that he who loves ns 8u/«re for 
our sin, and that His suffering is the measure 
of our sin. If it is true in the human relation 
that the one nearest and dearest to tbe sinner 
bears with greatest anguish tbe sinner’s fall ; if 
it is the father or the mother who suffers most 
for the siu and disgrace of the child : then it 
is infinitely more true (so the Atonement 
teaches us) that God Himself, who loves ns 
unutterably, more dearly than any earthly 
parent, snffers for our sins. 

Bat there is somethiag farther than suffer- 
ing in the Atonement. The suffering is willing, 

• voluntary, personal, that is to say, the suffering 
is eacrijice. No involuntary soflering conid 
move the sinner to repentance. Nothing but 
the infinite sacrifice of God could appeal to 
the heart with such commanding power as to 
redeem man from sin. When I was working 

■ in the slums of the most degraded part of 
London, I used to see daily a pure and devoted 


English lady, born in a high est.ite who for 
love’s sake and for love’s sake only used to 
sacrifice daily alt that was ino^t dear to her, 
in order to go down into the very haunts of 
sin and vice to rescue the outcast and the 
fallen. Her power was beyond words. Men 
and women almost worshipped her. She was 
able to raise them from the death of sin to the 
life of righteousness. This is but a weak 
parable of tbe love of God revealed in Cbirst. 
Go4 Ilvvaseli, soiV* hecaeve. 

very man in Christ, — bone of our bone, flesh of 
our flesh. He, the Pure and Holy One, came 
into the very heart of our sin and shame. We 
rejected Him, we spat upon Him, we crucified 
Him, but He bore it all for pure love's sake. 
Ills very life was poured out for love of os in 
sacrifice. 

We seem to learn three lessons which form 
tbe three parts of tbe one Sacrifice of God. 
First, that tbe Divine Purity shrinks back with 
unutterable shrinking from contact with human 
ein. Secondly, th.at tbe Divine Love is so 
infinite as to overpass that awful barrier of 
moral evil in order to come close to us, to 
embrace us, to redeem us. Thirdly, that 
tbe contact of Divine Parity and 1/ive with 
human sin involves suffering and sacrifice even 
in God Himself. The life and death of Christ, 
who is God Incarnate, is thus the measure and 
the symbol, in time, of the eternal sacrifice 
which flow's from the Divine Love. 

It is through the realization of these my- 
sterious truths about the Love of God, that 
Christians come to the knowledge and joy of 
their forgivene's. Let me try and express, how- 
ever inadequately, whnt that Christian ex- 
perience Is. At first, it may be, we have little 
awe of God’s Holiness and only a feeble sense 
of one Qwu slaCulnes^. grow oldar 

there comes some inward revelation in oar 
conscience, which cannot be set at rest. 
The Holy Spirit of God moves within us, 
convicting us of sin and guilt and the voice 
within us cannot be set at rest. We find 
ourselves the slave of some evil habit, or some 
evil thought, or some jiast stain upon the soul, 
which cannot be blotted out, and we cry with 
St. Paul : — ' 0 wretched man that I am, > ’ 
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shall deliver me from the body of thii death’? 
At first under the sen.-e of tbeawfuluesitifHR, 
there comes a great shoch and cleavage in our 
lives. iVe feel, perhaps for the first lime, oor 
infinite moral diafanee from Gnd. The burden of 
this feeling becomes more and more intolerable 
as the Holy Spint move-, within us, convicting 
us of sin. We stand afar off, like the publican 
in the parable, and cjy ‘God be merciful to me 

It is at this time of spiritnal struggle and 
sincere repentance that the Chnalian message 
of God’s sacrifice of love comes to ns like the 
dew upon the thirsty ground We can see the 
overwhelming glory of it. The worda * God i» 
IjOtb’ are lighted up with a new me.sning. 
The Fatherhood of Ood becomes a reality We 
gay with the poet t — 

efToaU I iuT«r (or hia tbit I <or« > Sv <rou{il'seTIiou> 
to will Tb«u. 

BDfbsll erewaThwltae tapoait, ineflsbleit, otUmiMt 
And Thy tern fill laHuitude vbslly, sor l«n>e «p eor 

One ipsKer the crciture to lUod in' Hit by oo 
Tiara el eye, trtte et band, that aalTaben >«•*>• 


AaTbylgre lidiacoveted almighty, almighty benrered 
Thy power wbiob esiata with nod for it of being erlorad. 
Be who didaoil ahaUbear moat I The etroagret eb«n 



In the Oodhoadll irrk and I dod it ' O Saul it nball b« 

Tbou'ahalt U»e M*a be Iot ed'bj for tw ‘ A Band 1^ 
tbia bead 

Shall throw open the gatei ot new lito to Ibre ■ Sec «lie 
Clnatatand'— 

IVben we find such f.oie reieafed in Snerr- 
fice as this meeting us at the very point of 
our own sin, where all sremrd hopeless and 
our need was greatest, then our whole heart 
goes out to God, and Love ansaets to laive, 
and Sacrifice answers to Sacrifice. Ii>«tead of 
the thought of death and judgment being a 
terror to u«, in«tead of our own sinsover-whelm- 
ing us, we now rejoice in the snnshioeof God'a 
Presence. Forgiven touch, we love much, and 
our lives become daily filled with acts of caeri- 
fice, with attempt', however feeble, lo give up 
ourselves ID the service of others. We lead a 
newJi/e, not of flaiisb bondage, but of loving 


genic*. We are not our own ; we are bought 
witba price,— the price of God's iofinUe IjO\e- 
What I have tried to write c.aa only be 
known by personal erperieoce. The words 
seem to grow cold as they are written in ink, 
and are set down to be read in a magazine. 
Tliey need to he witnessed in the lives of living 
men and women to be understood. Bat even 
thus feebly evpre'sed, they may give to tbonght- 
fol Indians, who gee their own need and the 
needs of their country, some glimpse of the 
potentiality of this Christian doctrine of the 
Atonement, which, when believed with heart 
and sool, has power to change the lives of men 
and *end them forth to spend and be spent in 
Qoselfisb service 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES FOR PUBLIC EOUCATIOR 

ST 

tiL D U. OADACnANJI, 0. JL 

MILE Europe and Araerioa are nskio^ 
rapid progress in all directions, rising 
higher and higher every year, India is 
lagging far behind. With her glorious past, 
which after the lapse of nearly thirty centuries 
still challenges the admiration of the world, 
with a people endowed with good qualities 
of the bead, India is a eounuyfilted to take her 
intellectual place with other civilized nations, 
if pn^r steps in the right direction are 
taken. She has already shaken off her 
lethargy of centuries, and her manifold activi- 
ties lying dormant for ages and threatened 
with eitinclion hold out the promise of being 
revived and quickened under the elevating 
influence of Western civilization eomhined with 
the opportunity offered by the Poj: Briltaniai. 

The future of India depends to a very great 
extent on the stains to which the masses 
can be raised. Their present degraded con- 
dition js solely due to iguonince. No connliy 
can ever hope to attain gre.atness, mental, 
moral or material, if it can boast of only a 
small percentage of its popnlaUon being toler- 
aUj or even highly educated, while themasjes 
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are left to grovel in darkness and ignorance or 
merely taught to read and Mrite. 

The question of free compulsory primary 
education as one of the essential means for the 
uplift of the masses has long been before the 
Government and Indipm leaders. The lion. 
Mr. Gokbale’s Bill has done more than 
anything else to focus on it the attention of 
.the whole country. Important .as the 
question of the diffusion of elementary education 
is, Indian educationists do not seem to have 
realised the erjual importance of free public 
libraries as an educntionnl factor. It has yet 
to be recognized that no scheme of school edu- 
cation, however costly or elaborate, can ever 
succeed .without an extensive co-working 
scheme of public libraries. That is one of 
the chief reasons why the large number of 
persona already turned out by the schools and 
colleges daring the last 60 years have given 
each a poor account of themselves, m spite of 
the great help and impetus given by the 
British Government aod it is safe to pre- 
mise that the rate of India’s progress will 
cot be ns great as could be desired, by the 
mere multiplication of schools and colleges so 
long as proMT attention is not paid to the 
' question of liornries. 

In the evolution of societies herds of men 
have been succeeded by mobs of men and 
in the evolution of the mob the reading mob 
has replaced the shouting mob. To bring 
about such a result is an easy task compared 
with that of organising the reading mob into 
societies of thoughtful men, mindful on the 
one hand of the best traditions of tbe human 
race and open on the other to tbelatest revel- 
ations of science. From this point of view 
then the problemsnf national education resolve 
themselves into problems of aims and methods 
of reading and a new signi&cance attaches to 
the place of literature among instruments of 
culture and to tbe library among institntiona of 
learning. These vital problems bring us face to 
face with the questions: How can the school and 
the public library be brought into such position 
that the one may supply what is lacking in 
the other? How can the library re-inforce the 
school and the school re-inforce the library? 


For the solution of these problems it is 
necessary fir.st of all to recognize that the 
public library is an integral part of public 
education — not an adjunct merely, but a 
necessary complement of it. Tbe relation of 
the school to the library is that the former 
stands for the acquisition of the mere rudiments 
of knowledge in certain subjects, the latter for 
the amplification and rounding out of that 
know'ledge. The atmosphere of libraries is a 
necessity of education taken in its most com- 
prehensive sense. Whoever wishes to live in 
the present and do anything for it or for the 
future must be familiar with the past, and 
al«o must he familiar with what others are 
doing in his own, or in parallel lines. No one 
can do anything vital for an age unless he 
Understands it thoroughly and no One can 
understand theage thoroughly unless he broadly 
grasps the facts that make it and have made 
It wbat it is. Such understandiog, such grasp 
can only be obtained id tbe atmosphere ofwejl 
equipp^, well conducted libraries. 

Oim iNTIQUA'rRD IDEAS. 

The average eduacted Indian’s conception 
of tbe duties and aims of public libraries is 
very narrow aod antiquated. Even persons 
who are highly educated and hold important 
positions cannot boast of a better conception. 
That explaius why the question of free public 
libraries has not received any attention in this 
country while in Europe and .especially in 
America the number of such institutions is 
daily increasing. What is really wanted is 
that the leaders at least should make a thorough 
study of the rich literature of the library 
movement in Europe and America and with 
the co-operation of the press try to spread 
among their countij’men a knowledge of the 
countless blessings which these institutions are 
conferring on the people in those countries. 
The more widely such knowledge is diffused 
tbe sooner will dawn that happy era when 
Well-equipped libraries will spring up every- 
where, throwing light in all the places where 
at present nothing but darkness prevails, edu- 
cating, elevating, and refining millions of 
persons who are denied the opportunities to 
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rfalWP thejr bidderi self after tiey Jeaveoff the 
school or the college. 

THE LIBRARY RELIGION. 

Eeen the mete study of the library literature 
will infuse in the leaders a 
eothusiasm. But to be really iuccessfat la 
such matters one must needs to be drunk with 
enthusiasm. tVhoeier desires to place bimself 
in that state should p?y a visit to the best 
hbtaties of Europe and America 

Some idea of the importance of such a visit 
may be formed from the fact that when Ilia 
Highness the Gaekwar M»ited the libraries of 
the VTest and studied their anna and duties, 
methods and actinties, be became inspired with 
the new religion— I.ihtary Religion — which he 
has bees preacliioj; from his capita) «t Barods. 
India hat for centones been the home of many 
great sod ennohlmg religion* but she wilt 
have to welcome thi< new religion for the ea1> 
aation of her chiidreu 

.THE MOOEll.V LIOHiSV IPSA 
I shall DOW proceed to give a short account 
of the chief aims and activities of the Free 
I’liblio Libraries io America where the broad- 
ening of tbe Library idea and the consequent 
ratnidcition of the functions of the Library in 
many diSerent directions has found tie greatest 
exemplification, 

Tlie true purpose of the roodero library la 
essentially eduMtopns) lie real object w to 
enable the thinking men nnd women to realise 
the possibilitie.s o! life, he highest faoetion is 
to carry culture into the organic life of society. 
Its mission is to rnake better citireos by devel- 
oping in young ehi'dren, boys and girl*, men 
and women a ta<te and a p.n*8ion for the best 
literature cf the whole world. 

Quite unlike the libraries of old, modern 
libraries are iiving and active forces. Their 
conception of duties is comprehensive. They 
look upon the whole community ns their 
clientele. Sitting down ahd waiting for reader* 
who care to go to them is what tbe libraries 
abhor. They cater as diligently for the child 
%«. 6 m the wd'ilt, wa. dilijimUy tw tbe casutl 
render as for the schol.ir, as diligently for tbe 
'' artisas, mechanic, factory hand, merchant. 


and &ri»er, fls for tbe literary men. They 
not only supply books to those who want 
thrta but create a demand for their books. 
Their attempts are not confined to provid- 
ing books that will suit tbe taste of every 
reader ; they try to gradually and impercepti- 
bly improve tbe taste. These libraries are 
havens for intellectual recreation, reference, 
atudv, and research. That the library shonld 
find a book for every reader and a reader for 
every book on its shelves is one of the basic 
pnacipirs ol tbe American Lrbraty AdmiBiatrs* 
tion Continued usefulcess to tbe public is 
the goal aimed at. Ko regulation that wiould 
lesscD the amount of good that the public can 
gel or the speed or esse with which that good 
may be obtained is ever tolerated. The libraries 
recognise that there is no such thiog as finality 
or completeness in library economy. Though 
the readers pay no fees whatsoever, the libraries 
cal) them their patrons asd behave towaifie 
them accordingly. 

lae UERARY AND THE CHILD. 

The recognition of the ueed of a special atti- 
tude towards cbiluren is the pride and tbe glory 
of tbe Ubraiy The age limit bos been al- 
together abolished The youngest children 
ate tempted to enter tbe library with the help 
of etbibitions and picture books. A juvenile 
section cootoiBing specially selected books for 
boys nnd girls of all ages is provided. Separate 
catali^es and iJJustmted reading lists are 
prepared, I^dy Assistants ate entrusted with 
the work of ascertaining the bent of mind and 
lutellectuat needs of each child that enters tbe 
doon of the library. 

If children are to benefit from books and 
libraries in after-life they must be familiarised 
wiUt them and taught to u«6 them intelligently. 
One of the mo“t effective ways of doing so is 
the “Library Lesaon," Library Lessons are 
given to classes of school children in libraries 
by tbe librarians or by the teachers. When 
the fessoosare given by the former they ate 
devoted toexplanations of bow to use tbe library, 
how tu consult the catalogue, how to consult 
wost* wS and so torlh When th* 

tewehers give the leisons, they are on tbe 
BB^ecti that are beiog studied lo the schools. 
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For this purpose the teachers draw upon the 
.library etoch of boohs and pictures and other 
illustrations of the subjects. 

CniLl'REys LECTURE. 

Another important and popular branch of 
the library’s work with children is the “child- 
ren’s lecture.” The lectures are illustrated 
with ma(;ic lantern slides. They widen the 
range of the children’s reading, broaden their 
sympathies and ezite their imagination. Some 
lectures are for the older children and some 
for the younger. Reading lists pertaining to 
the subjects of the lectures are printed and 
distributed free of charge. 

STORIES AND GAMES. 

By far the most popular item in the exten- 
sive programme of this branch of the library 
is the “ story hour.” On certain days in the 
week the children’s librarian recites to a group 
of the young ones selections from the best 
stories in the world's literature. The rapt 
Attention nnd sincere admiration with which 
these stories are listened to is a sight for the 
gods. Tbe object of the story hour is the 
same as that of the lectures just referred to 
and It is gained without seeming to force any 
particular book upon any one. As an aid to 
increasing the importance of the story hour, the 
moving picture apparatus is used. The story 
is first told and the same series of events is 
then presented to the eye by the moving 
pictures. 

Of late, indoor games have been added to 
the long list of beneficent lares employed 
to catch the young children and to make them 
good library-nsers. A nation whose children 
are so well cared for need have no concern 
whatsoever about ila future. 

THE LTKRARY AND THE SCHOOL. 

The public library establishes close relations 
with tbe schools. The schools realise that it 
is greatly to the advantage of the scholar and 
of those informal processes of training that are 
going on constantly during life whether he will 
it or not, that he should form, when at school 
the habit of consulting and using books out- 


neart- 


side of tbe school and consequently they 
ily co-operate with each other. 

Every School, of course, has its own library 
and every grammar cla«s its own collection of 
books. But these libraries and collections are 
generally limited to books used directly by the 
pupils in the preparation of their lessons. For 
everything in the nature of supplementary 
reading the students depend on the public 
library. 

The w’ays in which the public library aids 
the schools are innumerable. For the purpose 
of this article a bare mention of tbe most im- 
portant ones will suffice. The assistants to 
whom the work is assigned visit the Schools 
in their respective districts from time to time 
and become personally acquainted with the 
teachers. They place themselves at the dis- 
posal of the teachers whom they invite to visit 
tbe library, giving such information and assist- 
ance as may be required. The functions of 
the library and the facilities it offers are 
explained before group of teachers nnd at 
regular School assemblies. Special privileges 
are granted to teachers. • They are also 
encouraged to tell the library what books they 
desire it to purchase for their own professional 
use and for their students’ supplementary 
reading. Loans oi travelling libraries are 
given to le.ichers and teachers are induced to 
take the library books into their lectures or 
recitations and introduce them to the pupils 
as part of the exercise. Lists of library books 
to be rend in connection with the various courses 
to be given throughout the School term are 
prepared by the library assistants in consulta- 
tion with the teachers. Teachers in the lower 
grades are asked, when they are found willing 
to do so, to take their classes to the 
library for instruction on some subjects 
with the aid of the library’s resources 
or to see an exhibition or to be taught 
necessaiy things about the nse of the 
library. Library information is posted in every 
School in tbe library’s own bulletin boards 
For students who have no conveniences at home 
to prepare their lessons, the library makes 
provision in the children’s room, installing 
there a reference library. ” 
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FREE TO THE SRELVEfi. 

The most strikinf; temlency of th» modern 
library is in tlie direction of cisint; to readert 
(jrenter freedom in it* reference and lending 
departments. Tlie advantages of hooV-nsing 
are directly proportionate lo the acceosibility 
of tbe volumes. Books which are kept >a 
closed slacks are regarded as bad boohs. No 
library can justify its existence or lay claim 
to public support if it doe* not allow itsreadera 
to mose freely amongst the V>Qok«, to examine 
them, and so doing come to hno», love and use 
them. The desire of the public to handle 
books is very strong and the libr.sry is anxious 
to gratify it fully Tlie ojien «helf ayetem 
which allows renders not only to handle the 
particular bonks they wish ta examine with a 
view to reading, but aUo to browse among tbe 
shelves is now practically universal, except m 
large city librsnes, and even the»e usually 
have a large open<shelf room containing many 
thousands of volumes. 

The value of the open-shelf is enhanced in 
many Urge libraries by placing tbe lenices of 
certain assistants at tbe disposal of renders 
who repair to the open shelves and who appear 
in need of guidance in their selection of hooks. 
These eseutants are said to be on “floor* 
dnty.” 

Free access to the shelves is, no doubt, open 
to some serious objections. It increases the 
opportunities for theft nod mutilation of books 
and leads to quick and constant disarrangement 
of books by the readers *ho are generally not 
careful enough to replace them properly But 
the library prefers to put up with this loss 
rather than deprive all of its readers of this 
great privilege. It sKo nftkes arrangements 
for constant revision of the shelves Of 
course the library takes reasonable precautions 
against these abuses but the precautions are 
never such as would in tbe least degree inter- 
fere wish the readers’ movements. 

Through the open shelf the library places 
at the disposal of young people the means of 
ascertaining whether or id what degree they 
have fitness for a given career Tbe open-shelf 
library encourages iU users to roam from 
theology to sports, from history to stestn-en- 


gineerinj; and from medicine to law. Some- 
times a single day spent in Uins going from 
one subject to another eoffices to indicate to 
the library user that hit tastes till then unsus- 
pected lie 10 one direction rather than another 
llubitiul live of such ft hbriry before and 
during school education reveals aptitudes in 
various directions and enables the students 
especially under good adiice to regulate the 
amount and direction of his format education 
with far greater surety than otherwise. 

THE SeKHBVCE DBraRnfEVT. 

An imjiort.arit p.vrt of the educational work 
of the library is the aMisUnee given to 
readers in their use of the resources of the 
library at what is known as “ reference desk”. 
The person who presides at tbe post is devigna* 
led tbe HefereBce Librarian. Hit datiet ere 
to answer all eniiuinei, to assist readers in 
their search after information and to some 
extent to guide the reading public by pepar* 
ing lists of references on topics of the day or 
on euhjevts of general foterest. He has a 
thorough knowledge of tbe librarlan’a aids and 
guides, reference books and bibliographies. Hs 
welcomes difficult problems from Mroest ito* 
denU whom he ebeerfully helps by placing 
before them the best aothonties from some 
bidden corner of the library. 

Other institutions besides libraries are engag- 
ed in reference work and are fmportaal 
bureaus of information. These are known to 
the reference librarian and he refers inquirers 
to them when the resonrces of his library fail. 
Then there are in the larger cities enterprising 
firms which rent for a small fee colfectious of 
articles on various subjects clipped from 
magazines, theses, pamphlets etc Where the 
reference collection nf the library does not 
contain what is wanted by any serious reader, 
Mch collections of cutting? as woald sene his 
purpose are hired for him by the library acting 
under the advice of the Eefeteoce Librarian. 

TttBTO.SE ENQUIRY DEPiRTilENX 
Some of the libraries h.ive sought to widen 
the scope of their usefulness by establishing a 
M^ihoDe enquiry department for the con- 
Tenience of those who have not the time or 
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inclination to visit the library personally. 
Th® enqnitics received over the wires cover a 
wide range of subjects such ns conscription, 
co-operation, steam-boilers, hedge-hogs, ladies’ 
fans, old age pensions, tailoring and other 
more or less abstruse matters. Many of the 
enquiries are answered immediately. Where 
'the preparation of answers takes up time, the 
questioner is rung np again. In this manner 
the readers are also enabled to inquire whether 
any desired book is available and to order its 
reservation if it happens to be out at the lime. 
It is worthy of note that of the telephonic 
inrjuiries only a few are found to be trivia! 
and useless. 

Tim PATENT ROOM. 

The inventive faculty of the community is 
the object of the library’s particular care. 
There i« no large library but has its patent 
room. Complete sets of patent specifications 
of ftW countries, files of important technical 
and scienlirie periodicals and standard works 
of the patent law of every government are 
here gathered together and admirably classifi- 
ed and arranged, The arrangement Is by 
countries, subjects and dales. The collections 
are intended tor consultation by those who 
want to ascertain whether the legal period of 
a paTticulat'patent has expired, by those who 
desire to know whether a particuhar article 
made or process arrived at by them is not 
patentable and by those who having got eome 
new or novel idea are in need of inform.stion 
which may help them to develop that idea. 
These rooms are frequented not only by 
members of the community in whose midst 
they ate situated but by persona from distant 
parts of the country as well. Speaking com- 
paratively, the number of patents granted in 
a sfngfe year fs largest in America. Considering 
the care taken in the patent rooms to develop 
the inventive faculty of a considerable number 
of persons it would not be ung.vfe to assert 
that a fairly good number of the patentees owe 
tlxeir ultimate success to the public libraries. 
fTl’DY ROOMS. 

The man who h.as to look up any topic in 
history, science or any other subject requires 
53 


the use of a large number of books for a con- 
siderable period. For this purpose W’ell- 
fornished study rooms are set apart. The use 
of one of these rooms is granted to investigators 
who are allowed to keep there a large collection 
of books for several consecutive days. The 
amount of research work done in these rooms 
is great and it is impossible to over-estimate 
their value to the community. 

inE rRcnviCAi. depautment. 

The hbr.iry has realised that a large possible 
demand exists for reading bearing directly 
upon the daily occupations of its readers. It 
therefore, studies the industrial life of the 
community and endeavours to supply books 
that will aid every trade and every calling 
Hint exi't in the city. It is eager to meet 
every demand and even studies the possibilities 
of introducing new industries so far as that 
can be done by means of its resources in the 
diffevent department*. Its collection of tech- 
nical and trade literature is placed under the 
care of an expert, whose duty is to bring 
the existence of the hooks to the notice of 
the persons to whom they are likely to appeal. 
He gives precious advice to the mechanic, 
artisan and basine«8 man who go to him for 
infornialion or for the solution of some diffi- 
culty He notifies readers about books by 
post and by sending to trade schools and tech- 
nical institutions bulletin.s of such books ns 
he thinks would be likely to interest them. 
Nothing i< li-ft undone to dissipate the idea 
that the lilinry is meant to siqiply informa- 
tion on hi'tory, pure science, liter.iture or art 
alone. 

Tint l.lRItARY AND THE BLIND. 

No activity of the library is more laudable 
iJwn tJMt »Wch seeks to ghe rtvrfaihn and 
enlightenjnent to the blind. Books in emboss- 
ed fy^ie which can be u«etl by the sense of 
touch are kept in a separate department and 
bandK-d by the library in much the same way 
as those for Ihe seeing. It is interesting to 
note that in the opinion of the American 
hhmrinns the open-shelf is ns necessary for the 
blind ns for their more lucky brethren. The 
privilege of persoD.al selection so considerately ' 
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gi\en is liiftlily prized hy a lari^ 

number of the blind renders. In many places 
an cipen*.«be)f reading room i* aleo provideil 
and Etories sre tnld or bonVs read aloud to tbe 
blind by library Rssi'itaTiU. 

Ovring to the email number of books pub- 
lished many of tbe libraries baie thrown open 
their collections to resiilecls in dlHant jwrts 
of the country. The poafnl department heljw 
the library in Ibia matter hy carrying free ol 
charge books for the blind. 

THE “ INTFBVEOIATE ” DFPiUmiEST. 

At certain places they ha\e established a 
new department knoan as the " intermediate 
department” in addition to the departments 
for children and the adults. It is meant for 
young people of from fourteen to sixteen years 
of age whom the books -introduce to many 
autbori who are not found la the children's 
collection and who may not attract lb« notice 
In the rast adult colleolioa Tlie inter- 
mediate department brings the iibrsnnn in 
intimate touch with those passing through the 
critical and Impressionabte period of adolescence 
and glrei them umquecppcrtuniliesfor effective 
and beneficent work. The new deiuirture has 
proved a success and it is proposed that the 
intermediate department should include all the 
boys and girls who are in their teens, 

TRE C0J/P/.ET2 HOSES OEPA NTOPWT. 

Tbe commendable zeal of the librarian to 
reduce the circulation of the novels and in- 
crease correspondingly that of more solid hooks 
has manifested itself in certain libraries in the 
creation of a Complete Works department, 
located ju»t neat to the fiction section Each 
separate volume is classified as an individual 
book but marked below with the volume 
number of the complete set, so that it may 
find its place in tile general collection, though 
for the time being it is kept along with others 
as complete works. The interest amused by 
the reading of one of the volumes inn set 
usually leads to a demand for something else 
by the same author. That the Complets 
Works department serves as a wholesome entiee 
men t away from exclusive novel reading to the 
eJjidy of sfxiwjj hoixV^ x? feej’ond 4/>ebt and IW 
,devi(;e is likely to be universal before long. 


HiarON AHlUNOrMPST OK FICTION. 

Tli« ribbon nirangement of fiction ha* the 
same laudable aim in view as tbe complete 
works dejMvrtment. In the ribbon arrange- 
ment novels are placed on a given shelf, 
nniatly tbe fifth or sixth from the bottom of 
each case nroiind tbe room uitb non-fiction 
booke above and IjcIow them. 

arcRKOsrorF-a and OTEHEooRArns. 

With a view to divert attention from fiction 
to books of geography, history, biography and 
otlier classes, soine of tbe libraries circulate 
freely amongst ibeir card-holders a large 
number of stereoscopes and seUof travel stereo- 
graphs Tbe stereogmpJi* aw arranged system- 
atically in tours ot countries and sections and 
are accompanied by simple explanatory notes 
and maps Thou<ands of these are circulated 
every year. The demand is so great that the 
libraries are often unable to meet it. 

THE PHIM DFFABTHENT. 

The pi int department maybe said to be s 
combination of art collection and repository of 
useful information in pictorial form. In such 
ndepartment any picture made bj a reproduc- 
tive process finds a place, provided it has any 
educational value Tbe pictures may ba purely 
arlistK or otherwise The coltectiOR is made 
up of clippings from weeklies and monthlies, 
worn out hooka and advertisement sheets etc. 
The clipinngs are mounted and in some cases 
framed before heing put into circuHtion. Tbe 
value of the collection depends upon the person 
making il having a quick eye for elements of 
possible usefulness. A print may have been 
originally intended merely to amn»e. yet it 
need not he discarded on that account alone. 
Costume, architecture, local customs, forms of 
animal and vegetable life, scenery and rarity 
are some of the elements that determine tbe 
value of the prints ; but no bard and fast rules 
are laid down fur tbe forin.otion of the collec- 
tion. Teachers, journalisls, art-studenl«, 
illustrators, engraver”, fashion plale-makers, 
historiani^ literary and scientific men find the 
prioif e( grest i\t}ae and them ejtezv'i- 
vely. 
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INTEK-UBKARV LOANS. 

TUe library's work is also extended throagh 
inter-library loans. There is not only free ■ 
interchange of books between the central and 
the branches, between the main libraries of 
the same place, but also between the main 
libraries of different and distant parts of tbe 
country. By this system students and 
investigators are saved money nnd time, inci- 
dental to long journeys in search of books which 
their own libraries cannot supply. The risk 
and expense of transportation of the Ioann 
are borne by tlm hiwroviiig libraries. Tlus cm- 
toni is adopted hy many t.arge public libraries 
'TKAVEl.Ll.NU LtUKAHIES. 

The library spates no efforts to reach those 
who cannot use the ordinary sources of 
circulation. One of the methods adcptevf 
is the sending out of “ travelling libnuies,” 
that is, portable wooden cases containing 
collections of books of different classes. A 
special stock of books is set aside and a force 
of trained assistants maintained for the work. 
Tbe book ca«es are so constructed that they 
can be used to hold books aod also to display 
them whenever desired. The cases are sent 
out in orderly rotation to designated deposi- 
tories, which include schools, clubs, stores, 
Ere-eogine houses, factories and rural com- 
munities. An interesting feature of this 
rural extension work of some libraries is the 
use of book-waggons for taking their travel- 
ling libraries from bouse to bouse. Tbe 
conditions on ’ which travelling libraries are 
supplied are that some person must under- 
take the responsibility, keep account of their 
use and report regularly to the lending autho- 
rities in the form prescribed by them. The 
period during which travelling library may be 
retained at one place depends on the demand 
for its books. Those who take advantage of 
these libraries are not required to pay even 
the freight charges. 

■ SUBSIDIARY AGENCIES. 

In large cities the library has its work 
supplemented by subsidiary agencies scattered 
over its territory. These agencies are tbe 
branch Hbrarj*, deposit station and delivery 
station. 


A branch Ins its own collection of books 
which does not include less-used books, ex- 
pensive sets, nnd except in very special cases, 
hooks of which only one copy should suffice 
for the city. Regular telephonic connection 
nnd messenger service are maintained for 
prompt deliveries from tbe central library to 
tbe branch. 

A deposit station consists of a small collec- 
tion of books. This is generally placed in a 
store, school, f.ictory, club or some other place, 
the books being issued during certain hours 
of eacli tlay or week. The station may be in 
chirg*' of a library a'jsisfaiit, a volunteer 
worker, teacher, factory employee, store-keeper 
or his clerk. 

The delivery station i« operated in the same 
manner as the deposit station except that no 
bo-^ks are kept at this station. Readers have 
to leave their orders for the books they want. 
The orders are forwarded to the central library 
which send* the books required by the first 
delivery, to be cslled for at the station by tbe 
readers. 

LlBKAKY LLCrUKElS. 

V'ery often tbe library happily advertises 
itself and encourages the use of its books by 
organising series of lectures in the library 
budding. The lectures are delivered by com- 
petent and distinguished persons who generally 
offer their services gratuitously taking a keeu 
delight in tbe work. As a rule the admission 
is free and only in exceptional cases a small fee’ 
is charged. At these lectures all classes of 
people are more or less represented. Tiie lec- 
turesare not intended simply for the amusement 
of a scratch audience but for imparting solid 
information. The lecturer recommends books 
on the Bubject-matter of the lecture and an- 
nounces which of them can be had from the 
library, which is, on such occasions, kept 
open for half an hour after the lecture for 
circulation. Experience has shown that 
though the immediate post-lecture circulation 
is very small, the use of books on the particular 
sntgect of the lecture and on otbers related 
thereto is decidedly stimulated. At times the 
lectures are printed in library bulletins for the 
benefit of those who could not attend them, 
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LiniuRiiVMiir * riioi EsstO'*. 

I-ibrnry »ork i'l regartlfrl n« n ^iroW'ioii 
mjuifmg Fjwn! fwining in tliwry »»«l 
pracLirnl cTppniTice. Ihn trnin«n;» nni! 
pfriencp nre givpn in I.iliniry S^tiool' *liicli 
ttre afliliatp'i lo a iinivfr'ily or iwn^ otljrr 
educational in'litiition or a library The iris* 
traction is liy lectures, cl.i«<, jirActite work, 
di'tussion, the {.'iiinp of probleins and re<|n>re<l 
reading. Tlie course is di'i led into ailmini-.- 
tr.itiie, technical, liililioRrapliic, hternry, 
Listoricfl) and mircellaneoiu »h'dy. TWj'enod 
of training is one year for ordinary courpe and 
two for adianced 

The selectue function of the hchooK i» ecen 
more important than the training. No jierson 
who IS not found to possess the other tjualifitft- 
tions which are deemeii essential in a good 
librarian is admitted to the school ; nnd such 
of them as do g't in by chance are made to 
drop out before graduation from the echool 
Even more important than the training and 
the selection is the libratian'i high conception 
ofduties. The present day eu«to<lians of libraries 
do not regard themsel«es8« curators of literary 
museums but as professors ol books and reading 
with an office and work eiery wbit as honoura- 
ble as the college professors. I'hey pay in* 
creasing attention to the '■ human appeal ” 
Bide of tbeir work. They prefer to m on the 
aide of indulgence and a large minded, targe* 
hearted luterpretation of library rules ralbec 
than on that of baceauciatic stiffness and o\er- 
caatioas conservatism. They feel Iheneceasjty 
of an ingratiating manner and an nnfaibng 
ability to avoid giving offence, lo short tbeir 
policy IS enlightened, their administration 
public-spirited, p^ogre8^lv6, open to new ideas 
and touched with idealism. 

^Vben persons with technical traimog and 
practical experience and such noble ideals and 
high conception of duties are selected as 
librarians, it is no wonder that they arc able 
to give perfect sa(i«£action to the public, «bo 
in their turn reward them by regarding 
librananahip as an honourable profeoion The 
eatisfaction given lo the public by good 
librarians and the respect paid to hbrimans by 
the pdblw are luteidependent. Good men 


mu»t fir't be n|i]iointeil and public apprecia* 
tion will certainty follow ; llie public aj.prech* 
tion will aerie to attract to thejnofeiMoii men 
of the best tjjx*, who would, otherwise, keep 
off Tlie reimrkahle mccers of the American 
imlilli. libraries ih mainly iliie lo the proper 
recngnition of tins condition ofHU(<eh«. 
roe iiPKaita in a vl! auESCY. 

Sometif the libraries haieii prii.ting jiress 
nil the |<Tenii-es, louducting ti fairly good 
puhli'biiig liU'iiiex and doing tlieir own job 
|>nntiiig Tl>e publications must often is>aed 
are the jieriod-cal bulletins contniiung rules 
and regulation^, Lla->silied and annotated lists 
of new hooks, reading Jisfa of books on special 
subjeds nnd library news of local or even 
general interest In some libraries the buile* 
(io-> are used for the publication, from time to 
tune, of manuscript materials in their poxes* 

ncKsRt PiiiLiniv. 

Publicity has grown to be one of the great* 
est (lowers la the modero world of business. 
It influences hundreds of thoumnds of men 
and women who ere being made to think, 
swayed and compelled to do what the advertiser 
want*, manufacturen. and merchants regard if 
as indispensable, (lohtioal parties have lenmt 
that It pays them to buy advertising space to 
place before peopie (heir platforms and the 
reasoos why. Humane societies use news- 
papers and foster very Fuceessfolly to 
educate the public. Xewspape’rs sad maga- 
zines ate also extensively used to make 
known the special features of universities, 
colleges and schools for the purpose of 
atlractiug 'tudents There is no reason then 
why the public libraries should not employ 
thi« great modern power in the furtherance of 
tbeir work which to a eerlaiu extent is a 
atrnggla against indifference, ignorance and 
misconception. They stand as much in need 
of publicity, and of all forms of publicity that 
which IS giveo by the newspapers and jieriodi* 
cals is at once the cheapest, quickest and 
most effecliip. The libraries have realived the 
value of Ibis, form of publicity through the 
newspapers as fully as the manufacturers, the 
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merchants, the politician and the director of a 
university, a school and a college. 

To accomplish this purpose and to perforin 
their functions the libraries pre'S into their 
service every modern device, every op-to date 
method of advertising the advantages and 
privileges offered by them. A certain percent- 
age of the income of every library is set aside 
for such advertisements. 

Besides the regular advertisements the 
libraries gain the interest and co-operation of 
the editor. 

When there are labour unions in their 
constituency, the libraries get into touch 
with them, inform them of the resources 
and invite them to meet their staff. Where 
possible the interest of a leader among the 
men who will recommend to them special 
books from the technical departmentis «eeHred. 
Special efforts are made to get iaformation 
regarding the Ubraty’a work before the unions 
by inducing a member of their bodies to speak 
before bis union about whnt the members 
could find in the library. Sometimes space is 
secured on the bulletin boards in factories 
and lists of technical books posted there.. 

Some other methods have already been 
referred to elsewhere in the article and need 
not be repeated here. But even all these 
put together do not eshaost the list of the re- 
sourceful librarian’s methods o! advertisement. 

LIBRARY raiLANTHROPT. 

I would close this article with an appeal to 
the British Government who have done so 
much during so many decades in providing 
for Indians the means of attaining a liberal 
education, also to the Indian Holers, 
the rich men in India and to reformers of all 
sorts to consider seriously this all-important 
question of the formation of up-to-date free 
public libraries. In this question as in so 
many others private munificence can accomplish 
not a little. 

Indians are, and always have been, an 
essentially charitable people but onfortaiia- 
tely most of the charities are ill-advised. 
Princely fortunes are spent ev ery year in sense- 
less charities, which in«tead of being a real 


help to the recipients only serve to place 
serioua obstacle*' in the way of their progress. 
It is for the leaders to put a stop to such forms 
of charity which constitute one of the curses 
of IndU and to direct the stream of charity 
in such channels as i>ublic libraries. The 
money thus derived would go n long way 
towaids supplying the institutions which India 
needs so sadly. i 

In America no form of public activity has 
received larger gifts* from individual benefac- 
tors than the library. The gifts have been so 
m.any and so large that they have been looked 
upon with disfavour by some persons who fear 
that the growth of libraries is thereby 
abnormally stimulated. The fear is, of course, 
groundless ; but it shows better than columns 
of statistics the very large increase in the 
number of the institutions, Of all the bene- 
factors Mr. Carnegie is the most notable, 
Perhaps, there may not be any Indian who 
alone can do all wbal Mr. Carnegie has done 
and is doing; but, certainly, there is a large 
number of wealthy men in this country, eavh 
of whom can do a good deal, and all of whom 
can do much more than Carnegies put together. 

* Aeevrdlog to tbe offieiU *' Bulletin ” ot tbs 
Amencan Libtery AteoculioD, tbe total ot gifts end 
bequests ID to American libraries was more than 

three aod one third millicn dollars (i.r. more than one 
crot« of rupcev) in Ibo jear lOli. Of this handsome 
total Mr. Andrew Carnegie gave nearly two and one-third , 
miUioa dollars. Uesidos money, the year’s record of 
gifts iocludes siity-fiTe thousand Tolumes, six sites for 
library buildings, and seren buildings forLbrary purpoiet. 


King Ceorge’s SpetcliEs on Indian Iflalrs. ’ 

PART J.— A complete collection of all the spreebes made 
by Hia Uajestydunog bis tour in India at Prince of 
Wales 

PART II' — Pull t«*t of all tbe speechee delitered by 
His Majesty daring bis Coronation Durbar Tour in 
'India. 

APPENDIX containing the Coronation Boons and 
Proclamations of King George, King Edward and 
Queen Victoria. 

WITH 8 PORTRA ITS. PRICE RE. ONE, 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Cbetty Street, Madras. 
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The DOtn that sounds llu-oiiglioat Ihta poem, ea 
Kell as the whole seiies of Browning's poetry 
is the note of optimism which seems to be & 
stumbling-bioclc to some of bia eritfrs who 
ere apparently drawn towards the quasi' 
Epicureanism of Fits Gerald's Omar or the 
pessimism of this materialistic age These point 
out that the atmosphere they breatlie in is not so 
full of the sweet odour of happi/ie''S as that which 
wafts over the poet’s works. Their sentiments 
find an echo in the following quastrain, for instance. 
“ The Ball no Question makes of Ayes and Noes, 
But Right or Loft as strikes the player goes; 
And He that toss'd Thee down into the field, 
i/« knows about it all — He knows — He knows P 
—Omar Khuijyam L. 

fUt. £dn.) 

or agaio, 

“ Ah, meke tbs scat of what we yet may epend. 
Before we too into the Dust descend ; 

Dust into Dust, and under Dust, to tie, 

Sane ^V'ine, Sans Song, Sms ■Singer, and— Sans 
End; 

—Ibid, xxm 

But master singers have always mntotaioed 
that man is mode to move forward and ” be 
pedaatalled intriumpli,” Browningbuihls his faith 
on the cornerstones of God and Lave. He holds 
that the human Soul is eternal and fine and that 
it strives to attain perfection througn a aories of 
evolutions, being eiietnined and strengtlienetl by 
the difiicultias it has to wrestle with and over* 
come. He looks upon this life but as a preparation 
and probation fora higher and nobler one— a 
bleased eternal existence ; and upon death as only 
“ our rhurch-yardy crapelike word for change, 
for growth," without ’ which “ there could be no 
prolongation of that which wa call life.” He 
regards this life aa b(>ing good, first because it has 
so many gool things in it and secondly because it 
is BO full of trials and temptations by surmounting 




whii'li one “ proves one's soul.” From a perusal 
of hia poetry the reader starts up with his drooped 
ofurits revived and the worn out faith in G>dre' 
established. His eyes are unconsciously opened to 
the inner harmony which makes music through 
all the chaos and oanfusion that seem to haunt 
end eway over the world. To him life la no longer 
a “dreary mirch to the dreaded grive.” He 
bursts out singing with the poet. 

“God's in His heaven — 

All's right with the world " — Pippa Pa^sea. 
Ha feels and leans upon a mighty Hand that 
impds him on to noble deeds ; and ha knows and 
believes that he is not a mere ball that goes right 
or left fta the pi lyer strikes, but th it be is sent 
hither to strive heroically to attain parfeetioo. 

Browning's mssssgs peculiar is “ Love," a force 
whose name consists of but a mODOsyllabls, but 
whieh in its nature is undefined and In its scope 
uolicnited. It may bs love in any of its thousand 
and one forma. It is love that saves ; it is love that 
i« the sovereign remady for all the evils of this 
world. It is love that holds the universe in 
harmony 

“True life la only love, love only bliss” 

Ws BA. Vlf. 959. 

It w in love tliat the lover of Pauline finds 
refugs It is the wint of it that results in 
Sorde.lo’^ failure. Witlinut loae P.irooel-iis is un- 
happy, though li8 hia conquered a vont world of 
tnowlodgo It is tlio preaonco of it that relieves 
the fallen patriot of tue dUappoiotment and 
horror at the prospect of the scaffold before him. 
It is the absence of it that makes Cleon unhappy. 
It is the angelic love of Pompilia that saves 
Oaponaacchi from his previous gay and frivolous 
life. It is the hoi]- love of the priest that saves and 
cherishes the broken soul of Pompilia. It is the 
love of truth and justice that carries the Pope 
eafe through the ground of fire and brimstone. 
And true love never fails. 
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she estimated India’s to be. This is cot the 
place to review the life history of that great Saint, 
It may be said of him truly that he went and eaw 
and conquered Many a proud man felt his little' 
ness in tbe presence of the Swam Probably 
his greatest conquest was in attiacting Sister 
Kivedita to tbe services of his country. I am 
afraid that the death of her guru robbed the good 
Sister of zest in life, and that is clearly traceable 
in all her subsequent writings 

1 shall refer only to a few of her fragmentary 
contributions to show how India touched the 
noblest chord in ber. In speaking of the present 
portion of Indian woman ahe#^J8 “AnjUiing 
more beautiful than tbe life of the Indian home, as 
created and directed by Indian women, it would 
be difficult to conceive. But if there is one rela* 
tion or one position, on which above all othere 
tho fdealiemg energy of the p«S{Vs epends itself, it 
U that of the wife Here, according to Hindu 
ideae, U the very pivot of society aadpoetry ” Vee, 
It la this fesUog of poetiy, this idolisation of tbe 
creative energy in tbe wife that makes tbe Hindu 
■0 lotolerant of reform. To him, the divinity end 
the purity of the race depend upon tbe integrity 
of wifehood I ezpceee no opimoQ, but I must 
say that tbe refusal to accept the remarriage of 
young widows as a necessary reform is etlnbut 
able solely to this cause It is in tbe inviolability 
of her position as tbe wife and its corollary that 
she can belong to one man only that are responsible 
for this position. They certainly aSoid no justi- 
fication for infant marriagee or for not cncourag 
ing post puberty marriages These encrustations, 
if one might say so, owed tbefr origin to economic 
conditions ; those conditions no longer prevail and 
the country has to be educated to go back. 
Sister Nivedita’a coaciusiuns on this question 
are thus characteristically stated by ber. “ India, 
it should be understood, is the headwater of 
Anatw thought and idealism. Jo other coaatriea 
we may meet with applications, ‘here we find tbe 
N 


idea itself. In India, tbe sanctity and iweetssss 
of family life have been raised to the rank of a 
great culture Wifehood is a leligion; mother- 
hosd a dream of perfection ; and tbe pride and 
protectiveness of man are developed to a very 
high degree The Riinayana, epic of the Induu 
home, boldly lays down the doctrine that a man, 
like a woman, should marry but once. “TTssre 
boro once,” said an Indian woman to me, with 
great boughtinesa, “ ws die once, and likewise ws 
are mamed once ’ '* Whatever new deielopmsuti 
may now lie before the womanhood of the East, 
it IS ours to hops that they will coostiCuts only 
a pouring of the molten metal of her oM faithful- 
ness and consecration, into ths new moulds oft 
wider knowledge and extended social formation," 
Lately the wnrk of Cbiistian missions has besn 
receiving attention fioa exalted quarters. Tbs 
Arihbishop ot Canterbury pleads that the besttbst 
the Cbrietian Cbureb can produce should 
besent out to India. OurEmperor has cordially 
eecouded this proposal Sistsr Kivedita’s viswsdo 
not materially differ from tbe views of these ezsUid 
personeges. In this great and vast country, tbsrs 
is room for good work, from whatever quarter iC 
comes I am one of thosa who indulge in tbs 
dream of a common religion for all minkiod 
That IS wbat has been proclaimed in this UnJ 
It IS tbe acceptance cf that declaration of tbs 
Gita by other religions that will bring about peac* 
on earth and good will among men: I do not 
therefore feel the same uneasiness about tbs pro- 
gress of other religions iii India as some of my 
friends do. The question is, do these new profes 
etODS increase goodness and brotherbood? Are con- 
verts becoming belt erand purer? If so, in Sri Kri«h- 

na’sname, let there be conveisicns by thousands' 

but if ths eeveraig of the family relationihip, 'f ?b« 
anguish of the mother and the forlorn condition 
of the father do not result at least in the making 
of one good man — not One who flaunts 6is secepl- 
ance of the new creed as giving him a superior 
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Btalu?, and as giving bira a right to rerile on- 
tbinkingly classes and creeds, but one who loves 
his country and who loves his coantryraeD,as 
children of ooe cctomon mother — then it is irre- 
parable mischief that is done. The convert’s 
attitude towards the land of his birth and his 
fetlowmen will depend upon the teacher under 
whose influenre he renounces the old and takes to 
the new. Itistothe^e men that Sister Nivedita 
addresses these pregnant words : — "Let them love 
the country as if they had been horn in it, with 
no other dilTerence than the added nobility that a 
yearning desire to serve and to eave might give. 
Let them become loving interpreters of her 
.thought aiid custom, revealers of her own ideals 
to herself even while they make them understood 
by others. When a man has the insight to find 
and to follow the bidden lines of race intention for 
himself, others are bound to become his disciples, 
for they recognise in his teschioga their own 
highest sipirations and he may call the goat to 
which he leads them by any name he chooses, 
they will not cavil shout words.” 

bister Nivedita’s essays on the “Oiric and 
NHtionalldeala”and the "SelectLssays" on various 
subjects printed by Oanesh and Co, offer food 
for seiious reflection to all those who honestly 
desire the advancement of this country. Every 
Indian ehculd read them. lie will find bow eym- 
hols and ceremonies which are meaningUss to him 
when looked through Western spectacles have a 
true and abiding sense in them in the light of the 
explanation given by the good Sister. India’s 
indebtedness to the good soul is very great. She 
' is dead. Her love and devotion to this country 
ought to secure at least this much, a sincere 
endeavour to understand the true inwardness 
of many things Indian which on the surface 
appear meaningless. India had few such whole- 
hearted admirers. Cr. Paul Duessen's unstinted 
praise of our system of religious Philosophy 
refers only to'one factor of our national existence. 


klargaret Noble, while not accepting all that ages 
of transformatiun have gathered round the cardi- 
nal ideas of Hindu nationality, can find no flaw 
in the hiaic principles of religion, polity or sucio- 
logy which are the distinctive marks of our 
national exbtance. It may be that her enthusiasm 
has enabled her tofiiid sermons in stones and good 
in everytfairg. But there is no mistaking the 
sincerity of her attachment and there is no doubt- 
ing the devotion of this good woman to the land 
of her adoption She died as she lived — truly 
honoured and sincerely mourued. Peace be to 
her soul 1 

THE NEW RAINS. 

BY 

MR. NALINI KAKTA IJHATTA8ALI, BA 
(From t>i« OMipnal SmEaU o( BAbu BabiadnnKth TaRorv ) 


Wild; swells my heart to-day, 

Ob! peaeock-like it dances I 
Variant, like the rainbow hue, 
Emotions spring forth, bright sad new, 
My uaeasy heart tbs heavens scouring 
Brultmgly praacest 
Vfildly swells my heart to-day. 

Oh I peacock-like it dances. 

RoUlog thunder goes on groaning,— ' 
Heaven to heaven it groans t 
Sweeps Cho rain fa torreaCs glad, 
Gco>iii]g riCQ plant dances tnad, 

Wet dove shivers in the nest 

Dadrur ceuelcse moans 
Rolling thunder goes on groaning, ~ 
Hearei) to heaven i( groans. 

Wildly Bwella my heart to-day, 

Ohi poacock'hke It dances I 
Pours on new leaves heavenly balm. 
Forest shakes with ceaseless hum. 
The river overflowing the banka 
Beneath the Tillage glances I 
Wildly swells my heart to-day, 

Obi pcacock-hke it dances. 
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SOCIAL STATICS AND DYNAMICS IN INDIA. 

MR. K. B. RAMASWAMt SASTRI, BA.BX. 

T ia one of the fundimentU roneeptiane of 
eociolog^ that society la an argaoiem, and 
that there ia aueh an entity es fho eocial 
soul. This is a purely modern conception and haa 
profoundly influenced the treatment of almost all 
the sciences relating toman ae asocial omtand 
has modifled many an old and chenebed ccnclusieD. 
The great-mati-thBoTy ot history nhii.h bad great 
vogue during the days of Carlyle retreated before 
the new conception which showed the evolotion 
of events as determined by eocial and climatic con- 
ditione and the dominating race ideas The new 
conception has thrown clear and abundant light 
on many a dark corner of history and has aflord- 
ed ue a means of understanding social pbeDomena 
which we never bad before. 

Let ua briefly realise for ourselves what ate 
the chief clenente of thie new cenceptiso. An 
organism implies periodic rest and movement, 
eystole and diastole of tbesocial heart, and gradual 
upwardness and progress It is by way of bring, 
ing these aspects into prominence that I have 
chosen to describe* my subject ns Soi^ Statics and 
Dynamics. 1 will now analyse further wbat tbe 
conception of an organism iovolvss. It involves 
organs, purposivenees, adeptability to environ- 
ments, competition and eurvival of tbe fittest, 
progress, and correlation of structure and func- 
tion It ia impoesible that an organic can eziet 
without theae eiemente, It must have organs 
that will enable it to function in a proper way 
and to assimilate enitable elements for the pnrpoae 
of its growth and development A aocial organism 
must further have some vital purpoaiveneaa — aoice 
dominating race conceptions which in a rabtle 
and myeterious way colour its attitudes and ac- 


tions in retatioD to other social organisms and 
tbe universe wherein we live. Further, it must 
have a considerable power of adjusting itself to 
the ever shifting eocial and physical surroundinge 
on the earth. But at tbo same time it is neces- 
sary that it should not lose its power of reaction 
or saerifica its dominating and vital race ideas. 
Again, it must maintain its place in the world 
and obey tbe law of competition which is one of 
tbo inexorable and omnipotent lawe of existence. 
Further, it must aim at progreae, for charge is 
the law of life and atagoation is death. Last but 
not least, it must aim at an absolute correlation 
of structure and function There is absolutely no 
use ID keeping structures that have no funetions 
and in cumbering the organian by forcing it to 
maintain uselesi parti. Tbe conception of an 
organism thus involve! all tbe shove eleoents and 
wa should bear them in mind whenever w< wish 
to study the seiacce of eeciety in a sciectiflc fpirit. 

At tbe game time, we should bear In mind that 
there are points of resemblance as well ae points 
of contrast u between an individual organism 
and a social organism, Berbert Spencer has 
dealt with these points in a long and luminous 
essay WhAe an individual organiam and a social 
organism resemble in their augmentation in mass, 
increasing complexity of atructure, and increasing 
mutual dependence of parte, they differ in the 
following mattera — Societies have no epecifia 
external forme While living tissue forms a conti- 
nuous mass, the living elements of lociety do not 
«o form a continuous masa AVbile tbe ultimate 
Iiviog elements of tbe individual organism ars 
fixed in their relitiva parts, such a state of mat- 
tera does not exist in regard to the eoeial organ- 
ism "While in the individual body, only aepecial 
Ussue la endowed with feeling, in tbe body social 
all tbe members are endowed with feeling These 
points of resemblance and coutraatalao should be 
kept in view in the discussion of sociological 
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In the ilisctiasion of the eubjeci-; it m necessary 
to make s scientific analysis of what is meant by 
pngress. Progress has bee’i defined astheevola> 
tion of the simple into the cornpler through suc- 
cessive differentiations. The chief differentiations 
are the differentiation of the governors and the 
governed, that of the civil and the religious acti- 
vities, and the segregation into distinct classes 
and orders of workers. It is in the light of this 
truth that the Indian caate-eysteni as it ehould ba 
can behest etudieil and I shall do this later on. 

We should also renjember that social statics and 
dynsmics are sff-^ted to a large extent by the 
centripetal and centrifugal forces operative in 
.society. The former are the gregsnous instincts 
bf mat), the common humanity that animates all 
human beings, and the in'dwelliog God who is 
isiaaneot in all things and nhose 
'‘P(ait!o itreas 

Sweeps through Iba dull demo world, eompelliog 
there 

All new tuceemions to the form they wear.* 

The Utter are aetdehnees and tha Uw of com- 
petition. The law of love is more potent than 
the law of competition, and hence it Is that w« 
sees gradual upwsrdness in sltruistic endeavour 
and a slow unfolding of the divinity in man 
throngh the instrumentality of the social activi- 
• tics. 

It was this ethical evolution and its signiGcaoce 
that Frofe^^or Huxley expounded in one of his 
most suggestive and vigorous essays — that on Evo- 
liitton anil Ethics. He shows how the ethical pro- 
cess is in conflcct with the cosmic process of 
blind and elemental struggle for existence. The 
body social has been designed by God for the 
tempering of the cosmic process by the introduc- 
tion of the elements of altruism and love and by 
rendering possible in this way the realisation of 
the nature of man.as ffutcAitanandd or existence, 
knowledge, and bliss. Huxley 8a.j9;-;-“Social pr»- 
gress means a checking of the cosmic process at 


every step and the substitution for it of another, 
which may be called tbe ethical process, the end 
of wbichis not tbe survival of those who may 
happen to be the fittest in respect of the whole of 
the conditions which exist, b'it of those who are 
ethically the beat." Btowning has these beauti- 
tuland pregnant lines on this matter:— 

** 1 can beliare, this dread machinery 
Of sin and Borrow, would coufound me else, 

Derised — all pain, at most eipeoditDro 
Ot pain by who devised pain — to erolre 
By new machinery in cooaterpart. 

The moral qualities of Man— how else? 
yo make him love in turn, and be beloved, 

Creative and self-sscnfioing too, 

And thus eventually Oodlika.* 

{The Ring and the Bonk'). 

It is hence that patriotism in tbe sense of a 
dominating love for socisl welfare has received 
eucb commendation at tbe hands of all men. It 
is the stepping-stune to that highest form of self- 
realisation— tbe recognition of tbe essential nature 
of the human loul as Love and tbs peieeptioa of 
the divinity of all things. 

One thing that we should never forgat is that 
religion is tbe social connective tissue. Without 
it tbe organism cannot function properly. It 
bolds before tbe eyes of man visions of aplcitual 
heights to be won and kept. It inspires him with 
a passion to aacrifice himself for the social wel- 
fare and by this means to rise to those beatitudes 
of love which dawn upon the inner eyes of the 
eelf-sacrificing human soul. 

There is one other matter that should be 
touched upon before we proceed to apply the above 
conceptions to India. Tbe question of tbe limits 
of conservatism and compromise in social matters 
ia a matter that is agitating minds in India. 
There is a good deal of grandiloquent talk about 
educated Indians leading double lives and about 
the need for realising in life whatever new and 
wandering ideas happen to be-slege our puizied 
bnios. It seems to me that while there should 
be freest discussion of methods and ideals, 
eoeUl changes ehould come on very slowly 
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aftsr eecaring h Wr ra.iimum of Mci.l conB*nsu8 
«nd should never do any violence to the funda- 
menul race ideas Much as I admire those who 
write upon their banner “ No surrender to the old 
ideas. EealUe all jour ideas in life,” I can never 
thint of a greater curse to a society than the 
existence of men who would charge recklra'ly in 
all directions and diaperee friends and tooa alike 
and who scatter to the winds all chances ol har- 
monious and vital progress while they cover ihem- 
selves with cheap glory. 

Proceeding now to the lubject of social atatics 
and dynamics in India. I with to deprecate at 
the outset a tendency thet w now becoming U- 
mentably prominent in modern discuesioos ae to 
outaimeindBielhoda. Theca is a good deal of 
speculation as to the origins ol the H-ndu race, 
and the mast eurious feature about these llieonea 
la that they are mutusUy destructive end agree 
only in one respect, that of proceeding to conclu- 
sions from assumed and imaginary premises The 
easiest means of tcquiriog a rsputatioo for scho- 
larship is to start some new social theory eod 
then go to ancient literature and tradition to dis- 
cover reasons to support the theory. While 1 
have the greatest admiration for those who 
patiently investigate the truth, I have the great- 
eat contempt for those who with the object of 
creating class feuds and dlMcnaione start novel 
theories ns to social origins. Whatever may he 
the correct theory about tne Dasyoe, the Aryena, 
and the Dravidiars, it is enough for the purpose 
of our social future to remember, that we are 
Hindus Whatever may have been the elements 
that went into the mellingpot, the Hiodu 
eociety in its condition had come into exia- 

tence at a time of which history has no record 
and in regard to which even tradition and fable 
have only imperfect memories. Out of the aomal 
nebula was formed the far shining cosmoe of 
Hindu Society with a definite orbit of ita own 

and a definite place in tbe universe. 


1 ahall DOW deal brieBj with the question that 
ia always in the forefront now a-dajs whenever 
we discuss our social position and our social out- 
look— the casts system That society can reach 
the maiittium of efficiency only by the separation 

of its members into distinct grouos and orders of 
workers IS a well-known sociological law. Apart 

from its religious basis, tbe oaste system had an 
industrial and ethnical basis. Its keynote was 
CO oedinatod work, differentiation of functions, 
and national service. Those who denounce it as 
the parent of all our ills should remember that it 
co-exiated during vast periods of time with a 
great racial supremacy and a wonderful civilnstino. 
Tbe real scares of our evils is the decline in our 
capaaty for social live sod our imperfset resliea- 
tioo of the great truths of our religion. If we 
only realue for ourselves that love is tbs bigheet 
element in man and our only link to Godhead, 
and that we live in this I’vnya bhimi (holy land) 
of India and ere tbe descendants of men to whom 
ibecaste-eystem was a means of achieving social 
harmony and social efficiency and not a source of 
discord as with us, then will come to us sgain a 
time when aa before the discorda will be resolved 
into a newer aud nobler harmony and the Hindu 
race wilt win new glories in the fields of action 
and of thought 

The centripetal forces in our land which de- 
serve prominent mention in addition to those 
thet operate in all social organisms ara a common 
religran, common traditiona, a commoo memory, 
and n common hope. Very few people realise 
that even before the railways and the telegraph 
annihilated to a Urge extent distances of space 
and time, there was a vital interaction among 
the venous elements composing Hindu society 
throughout India. The great religious teachers 
and the saiiyoaia went throughout India and 
hdped to form and sustain a feeliog of uoity 
and a sense of brotherhood Kaii (Benares) has 
■Icnyabeen tbe heart of India and has always occu* 
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pied the first place in the affjctlons of the Hindus. 
The great Datiooal epics and the Vedas formed 
a common inheritance. Indeed, as has been 
beautifully pointed out by Sister Nivedita in a 
recent contribution to the Modtrn Aeneio, " It 
is a characteristic of India that almost every great 
outstanding thought and doctrine has somewhere 
or others place devoted to its maintenance and 

tradition The whole of India is necessary 

t<j the explanation of the history of each one of 
its parts." 

The centrifugal forces that have special opera- 
tion ill India to day besides such centrifugal foicee 
as have operation in all social organisms are the 
tendency tn form subsects thehbngering foreenee 
enjoyments, and tlie tendency to promote class 
feuds and discussions. All these passions are our 
' social bane end our enemies will cevcr be slow to 
foster them. The separatist teodency has become 
so great that if you form a new vilUge and place 
ten families there, they would soon form ten eub- 
castee there. Again, la acountiy which set store by 
the thioge of the spirit sod whose gaze was ever 
on the Polar Star of spiritual greatness, there has 
. come a lust for sense-eojoyments, that craving 
for ever-new delights for the senses which is cha- 
racteristic of the Western communities which are 
modest enough to call themselvte the great 
. exemplars for all societies. I do not attacks 
passion for the fine ext", for if these are nobly 
conceived and nobly realised and if they are in 
relation to our spiritual endeavours, they would 
be elevating and purifying forces. Unfortunately 
they do not flourish in our society now-a-dayp, 
though they once reached a high level of excel- 
lence in our land in ancient days. What I de- 
precate is the seeking after those things that are 
meant to satisfy tbe lower cravings of the senoes- 
, cravings which grow tbe more, the more we try 
to satisfy them. As for the frequent attempts to 
create class feuds in our land, I have only one 
word and one feeling — that of contempt. It ia 


only when we can conquer these contrifugal 
forces by the centripetal forces, when a holier 
spirit of social love actuates our doings and fills 
our hearts, when we realue how glorious is our 
inberitanee, how great is our present work, and 
how full of promise is our future, that we can rise 
onceagain to those levels of thought and achieve- 
ment that won for us tbe loving admiration of 
the world. 

Our society has not esciped the fate of human 
Bucieties generally. We also have had our periods 
of growth and our periods of arrested develop- 
ment. But while various races and civilisitions 
flourishod for a nh le and disappeared, we have 
lived and have a promise of eternal life. We are 
not mere meteors in tbe firmament of Time, Our 
society shines there a* a fixed star Ht for ever by 
the loving hand of God. 

It eeems to me that our period of arrested devel- 
opment ia passing away, and that our national 
life bos ceased to ebb and has b^’gitn to Dow, 
There is a tide in the affairs of our nation and if 
we take it at tbe flood, it will lead us ou to for- 
tune. There is a great work before us and India 
requires that tbe work should be nobly done. 

We should at tbe same time remember that 
purposivenees is an essential element in organic 
life and that in the case of our society, no pro- 
gress of any value can be achieved unless we bear 
in mind tbe linee of our past evolution and the 
dominant race-ideas of our community. Tbe spirit 
of iawardnes*, tbe recognitinn of divine imisa-, 
Deuce, the love of the spiritual aspects of beauty, 
tbe passion for peace, the longing for divine com- 
munion, the luminous self-poised rapture of con- 
templation and meditation— -these are tbe ele- 
ments which distinguish the Hindu race from all 
other races, and hence our aspirations and activi- 
ties must be dominated by these great and dis- 
tinctive ideate. 

We should remember also that India can never 
be an isolated unit in the universe. It must be 
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it threatens to absorb oar 'V’ernacuKra. Some of 
our leaders would have us speak and read and 
write in the English language. It needs very 
little historical study or logical demonstration to 
show that no vital literatures can spring up among 
us iu a foreign tongue and that the splendours 
and harmooies of the highest works in English 
prose and poetry must ever be beyond our reach. 
The Pundits 'and their •ympathiaer'i, or. tho 
other hand, will rot alloV us to bring our Verna- 
culars into lice with the spoken languages and 
with modern thought and sentiment. They belong 
to a dead era and have flo mire vital touch with 
modern things than ghostsoan be supposed to have 
The English language^ can never be anything 
more than a {inyun franca in India for purposes 
of social intercourse, while the old Vernaculars 
have no life In them and are not in vital relation 
to the modern habits of thought and modern 
ideals. Our duty is to develop, modernise, and 
vitalise the Vetnaeulars, translate into them the 
best works of the West, esUbllsh Santjhatna or 
acadamies to fix the new standards of style, and 
stimulate the reading and wilting of books in our 
own beloved mother-toogues. We must pay 
special attention to the building up of the bis- 
tory of Indis, for whst country can boast of such 
a record o( achievement as our country— a land 
where the greatest thoughts were .thought, tbe 
noblest and most harmonious words were uttered, 
and tbe most heroic and glorious deeds were done? 
Our vicious taste in the realms of the fine arts 
must be put down. Dr. A. K. Cooparaswami 
has been seut to us by Providence ns the prophet 
of national art and if we do not pay heed to his 
words, wo are bound to disappear from thepoges 
of history as an artistic people. Only tho 
other day I went into the bouse of an Indian 
nobleman and was surprised and pained to see 
that the decorations of his home were utterly un- 
Indian and foreign. Our music that once revealed 
a new paradise of sounds and took us on its 
eo 


fringe to the throne of Grace is dying ; and 
what have we done to improve it and make it a 
living and noble and elevating force ? It thus 
seems to mo that the work before us in the 
world of literature and art is arduous, but it is 
full of noble pleasure in the present and will be 
the source of national elevation in the future. 

Nor should we be lax in our attention to ecien- 
ti£c aud industrial development. We have been 
left behind in the race owing to our pre-occupa- 
tiou with agriculture. This age is a pre-eminent- 
ly industrial age and it is a great pity that we 
should not have the mental equipment and the 
mateiial oseistar.co necessary for developing the 
res-mree^ of our country and applying our needs 
and stocking tbe world’s markets with goods of 
all descriptions and thus taking our legitimate 
part in the Commerce of tbe wotld. If our load- 
ing men could be induced to take a real interest 
in this matter and devote to it a portion of their 
talents and activities, it seems to me that resolute 
steps could be taken to realise our dreams in this 
direction. 

I wish to dwell briefly at 'this point on the pre- 
sent educational muddle, for on the right educa- 
tion of the young depends the future of every 
community. In ancient India eduection had a 
vital conuectioD with religion and brought the 
teacher into personal and vital contact with the 
pupil. Tho modern public school system has 
killel these elements though it has advanta<'es of 
its own. Our duty is to introduce into it these 
elements consistently with the aims and objects 
of the new system of education, I rejoice at the 
idea of denominational universities, as this scheme 
will result in the perpetuation and development 
of certain high -racial types and types of culture. 

I repudiate the suggestiou that a TIicdu religious 
text-book suitable for all the Eiudus cannot be 
devised. The, highest elements of the Hindu 
faith are the same in ell our schools of religion 
thought. The modern educational ''reform ” 
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have the effect of crushing the Saashril »nd thn 
Vernaculars out of existence and unless the re- 
forms are thoroughly reformed, they would do 
more harm then good. We must make edaeation 
free and compulsory ; we should develop female 
education ; we must impart artistic and industrUI 
education; and we must bring edaeation into 
living touch with our past ard our present and 
into harmony with our higheat ideals. Unless 
this great work IS done, we are likely to drift 
helplessly on in the future aa we have done m 
the past and our national life will lot rise to 
those levels which aieour dearest dreams in life 
X.ast but not least, it is our paramount duty to 
preserve in all its purity and beauty our spiritual 
loheritaoce while w« improve ourseltes lo the 
various directiocs pointed out above We should 
sot merely strive to have a more unified and fuller 
social sod national lifs , we ihoiild not toerely 
strive to resch greater heights of aebievemeot in 
ths realms of art acd science ; we should not 
msrtly try to make oir Usd richer and our 
people happier , ws ahouU keep the heights of 
spiritual power already won aud aspire to reach 
higher and higher altitudes of epintual Insight 
and passion of devotion, so that our India may 
become great in the fields of material progress 
and general enlightenment wherein the Western 
nations have made conspirious progress, and yet 
continue to remain what she waa and hae always 
been — the mother of religions and the savionr 
of the human soul. 


SELECT ESSAYS OF BISTER NITEDIT*. 

Tnd riBsysaro insrked bv quite a dintioetiTe charm 
Tbe Sifter indeed, atMr.lUair poiataeat mbia 
foreword to the prefent volume, wvrlcr et ritraordi- 
nirv rmnre, elo-juenre, and power.’ There Ja laarpendiz 
to the twoL eonuiniiig >oma Iributee p.id te theinenerT 
of ths lets Sifter by well-linowD pervoeeare euchaa lira 
J C. Boae. F. J. Aleieoder, 8. K lUlclilfr, A.J. F. 
llUlrmnd othem. The bock eoeUini lour illiiatnruu.1 
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THE ART OF SILK-WORM REARING IN INDIA 

UR. H. SURBA RAU. 


K NDIA was tbs first of nil countries to learn ths 
art of silk worm rearing from China which 
^ is tbe birth place of this industry, A 
Chinese lady of the Royal family seems to have 
first brought the eggs of the worm and some cat- 
tings of ths mulberry about the 5th or 6th century 
A D , and introduced them in the valley of the 
Ganges From there the art travelled weatwirdi 
to Greece where it was introduced by Alexander 
the Great after bis Indian expedilitin. From 
Greece, Asia Minor and Sicily learnt the art. Ws 
bear of the Sicilian »i)k about 12th century A D. 
It then spread northwards to Florence, Slilin, 
Genova and Venice It was during tbe reign of 
Deary VI that this was estshlishsd in Englsed 
la 1622, the art assms to have found its way 
into Spain and wo see that Benjainin Ffiokha 
laboured hard to establish ths art (n Atosne*- 
This 10 short la tbe history of tbe developneot of 
this lodustry up to tbe Uth century and cow only 
four nr five countries— France, Italy, Japan aoJ 
India export large quantities of silk. 

India was once tbe only country which *»* 
supplying tbe whole world with the rsw 
silk and now it is one of tbo beet customeiv 
of eilk products coming from other countriet, 
It Wes once tbe envy of the civilised West and 
now has hardly anything to be envied at The 
country which exported 11,000, bales of silk in 
1854 I85S, now ixpatle Ices than 2,000 bales; 
and tbe reason for euch a declii e ia to be found 
in the growing rcrieervative nature of the richer 
desses whiih preverts the cspilal King utilised 

in proGubIs irdustiiea Of late the Oovermneot 
of India Bssms to be lakirg a kevn intetestin the 
development of the silk induelry. There are now 
only very few places in Iidia where silk-nonn* 
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are reared. Nashuih is the foremost of all silk- 
maDafacturing centres. Then comes the Mysore 
province. It is estimated that not less than 20,000 
to 30,000 persons are engaged in silk manufacture. 
The Punjab once employed 25,234 hands in this in- 
dustry but DOW less than half work at it. The 
Central Provinces sod the Bombay Presideacy 
produce some 17 or 18 bkhe worth of silk. 
In Ceylon the industry is improving as we see 
from the account of Mr. Brain who has been a 
sericulturist there for the last 20 years. At the 
instance of Sir BamfylJe Fuller silk-worm rearing 
was first introduced at Shillongin 1004. Assam is 
the home of silk- worm rearing but mostly produces 
varieties of wild silks of commercial importance. 
The province o! Mysore, Cloaepet, Chennapatna, 
Magadi, Syllighatta, Cbintimani and Kolar aupply 
the silk necessary for the whole of the Madras 
Presidency, In spite of the general decline of the 
art, as some suppose, the quality of silk exported 
from India is pronounced by experts to be as 
fins as that produced by France, Italy, Spain, 
Greece and Japan. 

My researches at the lUmakrUbna Silk-Farm, 
Bangalore have revealed to me that there are 
Dearly 10 kinds of silk-worms that spin cocoons of 
commercial importancn. We learn from the Dic- 
tionary of Economic Products of India" that there 
are in all thirty-one species of Saturnv4>je or wild 
silk-worms found in lodis. But 1 know only 
three of these species. Out of ten varieties some 
eeven belong to the clase known to entomologists as 
Bombycidm— ^ne to Attacus and two varieties 
belong to Antherma group. Mr. W, M. Hailey 
C. S., once Junior Secretary to the Financial Com- 
missioner of the Punjab, seems to believe that there 
are altogether seventeen varieties in Bomt^cido: 
but never mentions their characteristics. Hence bis 
theory is unsubstantiated. 

' The Bombycid® variety feeds upon mulberry 
trees (Uorus Alba) and varieties o! mulberry. 
They have one advantage over the rest of the 


worms aod that is the silk can be reeled off the 
cocoons very easily after boiling the unpierced 
cocoons in hot water and some strong solvents. 
A continuous thiead of about 900 yards is given 
out of a good cocoon of Bombyx mori worm. The 
record length of thre.ad got from experiments in 
tho Punjab is 4,000 yards. The fibre is thickest and 
etrongest in the centre tapering down towards 
each extremity. Mr. Twardle after careful experi- 
ments proves that n good silk thread should be on 
tbe average to in. at the thinnest and 

from 7^ to in at tho thickest part. Tbe silk 
of other epecies such as anthercca and Attacus 
is also thicker and stronger at the centre of the 
reeled portion than towards its extremities but 
the diameter is much greater than that of common 
ailk. Oo this account the fibres of Tusser and 
Muga silks belonging to Anthercca group split up 
while reeliog, Heoce tbe rearing of tbe Bombyx 
variety is generally followed throughout seri-cul- 
tural centres The Antherma variety under various 
processes give out glossy lustre peculiar to the 
woven and fioubed fabrics. The Attacus variety is 
carded and reeled end this also gives fine fibres, 

Tbe seven kinds of the Bombyx variety that are 
mentioned by Messrs. Hutton, Moor, Wardle 
Bondot, Mukherjee and Cleghorn are:— 

1. Bombyx Fortunatua (Desi or Ohotapalu) 

2. „ Cfttsi or Madrassi 


Gazetteer p. 412 (1880) 

4. „ Textor(vida Hunter Garetteero 

India Vol. HI. p. 7 (1885) 

5. „ Sinensis 

®- n Meridionalis 

7- ,, Mori 

Of,to.v.ri.U=,,h.h.t i. ,heo„„hi.l 
.po. Moru, Alb^ th, 

Eo,.l of 

•k'-'-o,™ b„l " 

l.gUj priced 1„ b. »» 
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M a sort of Elierbet is extracted from lb« juica The foEomog i 
which is largely used by Europeans id lodia. my experiments ii 
The fruit has a sweet taste. Indiana eat the fimt of worms' — 
as it is. The sale of tbe fruit also supplementa the £ 

income of the silk manufuctiire and henco these 
should not be regarded as a negligible factor. 

There are other kinds of mulberry such as Philip g S £'q 

pine Taiiety (Morue malticanlis), the Chinese % Z 

variety (Morue sireufis) on which mlk-wartca ^3 

feed. I bare been able to trace out 4 of tbe [ s'* 

species mentioned above end I am investigating __ 

into tbe rest Bombyx meridionalis is said to be ■ S 

native of my owo district (Cuddapth) and also of ^ 8 — 

the Coicnhatore district (For this refei to the * ® b ^ 

Indian Museum Report for 1886 of Wood mason) * ■§, S ^ 

I ehtll be greatly helped if any of tbe Oovernmeot S g fi 

Foreit Baegeta provide me with eampUa of b. lei *' 

CMOOca with which they DightcoDescroaedunng 'S - a. '* 

theli toun b foroala. .S r* 


I a table ehowingthe result of 
examining the different kinds 


Mim Jits, Industries wd ijticnlture 
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THU ART OU SlLlt-WOftM RUAniiJ6 INDIA. 


I said that Tusser belong to Authercea group. 
Tusser produces best and glosaj silk bat. the 
rearing of the worm is considered to be r&tber 
very difficult. Even the Government of India 
seem to have failed in the attempt to rearTusaer 
worms even after devoting a large amount of 
money. It is a real wonder hotr the Government 
should have failed while villagers and wild tribes 
of Assam and Bengal bring maunda of cocoons to 
the market. These worms feed npoo a large 
variety of trees and the following are some of 
them: — 

Shores Robuiita (Sal) 

Teriiiinalia Tocnentosa (Tel, Nallaaiadoi chctlu) 
Terminaloa Catappa. (Almond). * 

I have discovered some cocoons on the following 
trees in Bangalore 

i Codoala Viieosa 1 

Terninalia Arjoaa V 

AnogeUaus Latifolla I 

1 understand that Tusser worms feed upon 
these too. 1 learn from books that Tusser worms 
may be found upon these trees: — 

Ithizopbora calceolaria Peateptera glabra 

'Xerminaha atatU glabra Reconns Cotnoioiiia 

Tcctoa Oraodia Cadoa Lancoolata 

Zitiphua Jojoba Lageritromia lodica 

Bombax IleptapbjUam Cariaae Carasdas 

,Careya Sphtsnca Ficua Beojaoiris 

The cocoons of Tuascr worms should first be 
subjected to the powerful action of some eolvent 
(Causlic Votaabjto re panto threads and then reeled. 
The' worn is generally 7 ioches long in the Ia«t 
stage and one inch in diameter and weighs 330 
grains. Unlike Tusser there is another variety 
belonging to Anthercca called Ifuga which feed 
upon Sum-tree. Cunditions applied to iBri-silk 
worms in the method of rearing equally apply to 
all worms reared indoors but difikr in the matter 
of production. The following arc some of the 
characteristics of dilTerent silks;—' 

Oombyeldea Eri Silh Tnsser and Slugs. 

BtroDg noes not shrink la watcrOlossj. 
l>arablo Suvonth and aatt l.esBduiat>te. 

Costly Price moderate , . Cheaper. 


Hi 


There seems to be a belief that the Silk-Indus- 
try of India is falling olT and that European 
cotton goods, printed calicoes and cheap broad 
cloths have turned silk garments out of the Geld 
and this statement is substantiated by what Mrs. 
Hteelstys regarding the use of silk by women, 
Mrs, Steel says “ The women themselves admit 
their preference for the imitations of Manchester. 
Of course, a real Pliulhari or bagh according to 
the wealth of the house must be worn by every 
bride during the Phera ceremony of marriage, 
and a certain number of embroideries will always 
be found in the troussa ; but these become more 
and more for show, do duty in many outfits.” 

To such sentimental complaints as these I 
can do no better than quote the reply of 
Mr W. M. Hailey, 0, S. He says, “ If the sol- ' 
dierofthe Kbalsa nn longer swaggers into the 
fight with bis turban of dsryai, if the bride no 
longer sends her father to the hanya in order that 
she may appear with a fitting trousse of 
Bokharan silks, it is hardly a cause for regret. It 
is better that fifty people should be moderately 
comfortable thsn that one should be magnlficient. 
That silk is still used, and largely used in the 
province the figures given in preceding para- 
graphs will prove." Though there is a slight 
truth in sayiog that silk manufactures Lave de- 
clined of latp, yet it is quite untrue to say that 
cheap imitations of the West have turned silk 
manufactures out of India. Hindus cannot afibrd 
to be without silk,' because they require silk for 
their Madi«, silk for their Pitambere, silk for 
their faodie.% and pure fine wlk foe tkew tletb- 
ing. As such we cannot neglect this industry. 

A close study of all these varieties not only 
reveals to us bow easy it is to rear silk-worms 
but also teaches how we can increase the eupply 
of silk and thus make our country commercially 
pro'perous. Mr. Sir T. Wardle in his “Hand book 
of lodian Wild Silfcs” says, “the silk of India may 
with the aid of enterpriae and capital yield t® 
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eysteafLtic collectioa a reaulc as profitable as tbat 
which has attcDded the scientific culture of tea 
and cinchona.'' 

I have seen nearly 1,000 families who have 
been enabled to fire a decent I fe by ulk worm 
rearing and hence I appeal to agrieultariats and 
richer classes to organise the industry on a 
sound footing and thus not only help themselvee 
but help the country also. 

THE STORY OF IXOIA’S HERCULES. 

BY 

Ua. SAINI NIHAL SUs’OB 

URIKG the last half dozen years R<ma 
Murti Kaidu, by perforuieg his aurpnung 
feats of strength in serious parU of Indie, 
has won the name of “the lodian Berenles ’’ 
lArge crowds have liberally pationited bis shows. 
Much enthusiun hw been sxpressed by the 
pnhlie over bis letting an elephant weighing four 
tons walk orer bit abdomen , a ttrelrt-bam- 
power motor car run over bis shoulder and bacV , 
two country carts loaded to the Iioit of their 
capacity with men aod boys from the audience 
pass orer hie shoulders and thighs ; hearing a 
atooe weighing three thousand poiiods on his 
chest snd back and let men break a large rock on 
it with heavy sledge hammers ; and snepping 
asunder a stout chain about cne eighth of an inch 
in thicknesa by merely taiaing bis shoulders Mot 
a few people here called him BblmaIT,aDd eozoe 
even bare referred to bim as an laearaetKO of 
llsnumao. In many towns the young people have 
shown their admiration toe the man by unboraiog 
the carriage in which be was riding and dragging 
it tbemselres. Some of tba Sfabacajaa have 
accorded hicn a cordial reception aod treated him 
as if be was a Prince. No less than 110 medala 
have been awarded him by those who bars wit- 
biKieed and admired bis wonderful fMta if 
strength. 


But with ail his poputarity, inrlia knows 
practically nothing about the life-history of this 
truly great man. The Story of his parentage, 
birth and childhood, and professiooal career 
appears to be quite unknowo, although it is 
interesting to its veiy simplicity. 

Rama Uurti Naidu was born in 1893, in 
V'lragluttam, a snail town a short distance from 
Visianagram, in the Madras Presidency. No 
one thought enough of him to take note of the 
day or the month of his natirity. His mother 
died srbso ha was a two-year old infant, but bis 
father, Rso Bahadur K. Narayan Swami Naidu, 
a police^iDspector, livsd until 1908, passing away 
in hia forty fifth year Both of the parents were 
commonplace, pbyiieally and mentally, so the 
“ Indieo EerculK " did not inherit bis great 
strength from tbtm 

Rama Uuiii’s schooling began early at about 
the age of four or firs, when, his father 
took him to Viitanagrsm and put him in 
tb* lofsnt rises of lbs Maharaja’s CbKegs* 
Although he rsmiioed in tbia institution until 
the snd of 1895, ths boy did not make much 
progress in hia studies, often retrogressing from 
A higher to a lower form. 

At first be wsa a sickly youth, and saffered from 
astbma, which, strange to say, was cured by 
cigar smoking. But from the very beginning, 
Rama MurU showed an intense interest In the 
tales of the Hindu heroes of old, and evinced an 
overpowering love for athletics. He would run 
aad mmp and go through tbs eierewes prescribed 
by native wrestlers, and, when be became a 
htlle older, bs took to foreign gymnastics with 
the same avidity be had shown for those of bis 
own land. 

In 1896 the Provincial High School was 
organized at Viziansgrem, and Rama Murti 
JotQed It as a teacher of physical culture. Since 
the mav sot to pwy aay 

aalazy to the boy-instructoc, be bad to work in 
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ao honorary C4pacity. However, the position 
afforded him ample opportunity to engage in 
- manly Bporta and develop bis physinue. 

Abut three years later be joined the Sidapet 
Physical Training College at Madras, taking op 
physical culture in right earnest, remaining there 
for about twelve months and passing the examina- 
tion with high honours, topping the list of 
successful ones. After that he returned to his 
honorary position at the Provincial High School 
at Vuianagram. Just about this time he 
discovered that his foreign exercises — his practice 
with trapealums, rings, parallel bars, horizontal 
bars, and SandowV dump-hell work — were doing 
him no good. They produced an abnormal mue- 
cular development, hut no slreogih, Moreover, 
they called for expensive apparatus. Ooce his 
mind was made up, be exclusively took up Indian 
gymnastics— (land, CnitAnl;, and exercises with 
the fssam, a fisxltile bamboo—devotiug himself 
night and day to them. He would walk up at 
three o'clock in tbe morning, run twelve miles at 
a stretch, swim fer an hour, and wrestts until 
nine. Bis one ambition In life was to be a great 
athlete. 

But the people about him were not evolved to 
the point where they could understand that the 
pursuit of physical streogth was a profession in 
itself, and they looked upon him as a vagabond 
often declaring, in hia very presence, that be had 
been born to disgrace the fair fame of the family. 
Tbe youth was possessed of a great deal of animal 
spirits, which often involved him in brawls — 
innocent enough io themselves, but frowned upon 
by the good people of the toi^n. It is said that 
Yirianagvam was so enraged at one of the lad’a 
escapades that T. banyassiah Cbetty, the local 
magistrate, cautioned him to take up some sort of 
employment. 

This led tolhe young 'man joining the “ Raja 
of Tuni Circus Company”, in November, 1902. 
Ha was taken into partnerahip by the promotev 


of the show, who, recognising his ability, -at once 
made him the manager of the concern. His 
athletic feats interested the public, and, in 1903 
and 1904 a number of medals were bestowed 
upon him. But the circus company was not 
destined to live long, and broke up in 1904, leav- 
ing Rama Murti again wandering about at 
random. He performed here and there, aa the 
spirit moved him, and won one or two more 
medals in 1905, 

On May 37, 1905, came the pejohological 
moment when Rama Murti Naidu “found him- 
sell On that day be challenged Eugen Sandow, 
who was charming Madras with his dumb-hMl 
feats. Sandow disdainfully rejected this challenge, 
refusing to pit his strength against that of a mere 
“native”. But the eyes of tbe unknown youth 
were opened to his owe possibilities. He had 
discovered hia mtfier. From hrs childhood, stories 
of the Hindu god Hanuman, who bore a moantalTi 
On one hand to make a bridge fur Rama and his 
army to cross from tbe southernmost point of 
Rindcotan across to Ceylon, and tbe stories of 
Bbima’s and Duryodhana’s strength, had stirred 
hie eon). Now fae began to entertain notions of 
largeaudieneeswitnesaingand hilariously applaud- 
ing bis performances, like those of the EngUeh 
physical cuUuriat, For the first lime he realized 
that tbe cultivation and exhibition of power such 
as be possessed was really a profession by itself, 
and that he need not be a mere vagabond just 
because he happened to care more for athletics 
then for anything else in the world. 

His dreams were realized in the Christmas 
week of the same year, .when he gave hia first 
exhibition in Madras under the patronage of 
Rued Ampthlll, who at that time was the Govertior 
of the presidency, His feats won him inataot 
success, for nothing like them had ever before 
been seen anywhere else in the world. In the 
following January be repeated his performance 
before the present King and Queen, who then 
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were touring India »b the Prince and Pnuceas of 
Wales. So pleased were they with Rama Marlt'a 
strength that they gave him a gold medal aa a 
toVen of their appreciation. 

He immediately organizsd a regular company 
and began a tour from place to place Success- 
ful though he was from the very beginning 
in attracting large crowds to witness his pnr- 
formsoces, yet bis pith to the temple of fame 
wss a bard one to travel, hlore than once he 
found himself stranded in a strange city, 
without the funds to carry him and hia para- 
phernalia on to the next place On one euch oc- 
casion a kindly railway official hooked him “to be 
paid" to the next point on his Itiosrarj. Be gave 
two shows and collected enough money to pay for 
bis trip and take him to the next stand Some- 
times be would bevs to etay for noathe lo a town 
before he could raise the amount necessary to per- 
mit him to proceed on his tour At euch times be 
found, M so msny people in distrcM have die- 
oovered, that when he suggested to hia avowed 
fnenda that they should lend him the money to 
go forward, they almost invansbly told him that 
they must eonsuU with their relatircs about it, 
and then never came near him again But be be- 
lieved in hiiESolf, and never lost faith in bis 
future or tailed to be cheerful in all circunistancee. 
Always the problem of funds eolved itself, and he 
was able to continue bis travels 

In 190C and eucceeiing years be performed in 
a number of Indian cities, winning laurels where- 
ever be went. In 1509 he took a fast trip 
through some of the countries of theFarEMt,and 
was received with acclaim everywhere be exhibit- 
ed bis Btrergth. While in Malaysia, an attempt 
was mads to poison him by a rival athlete. Thie 
left him ill for many weeks, but fortunately did 
not bring his career to a close This same year 
Lord and Lady Mmto presented him with • 
medal, and al^O gave him a certificate speaking in 
the bigbeet terms of bis interesting fests at a 


garden party at Barrackpote. A number of the 
Bajaa and Maharajas have made him handsome 
present*, one of them giving him a diamond ring 
valued at Rs. 8,000 and Rs. 5,000 in cash, as well 
as a gold medal In May of the last year be 
went to Eogtand, where be showed bis strength 
to the people from all over the world collected 
there for the Coronation of King-Emperor 
George V 

Though DOW Rama Murti Kaidu is at the 
pinnacle of bis reputation, yet to day be lives as 
plainly as he did wb*n Ls was a mere obscure 
youth. His habits of life are extremely eimple and 
inexpensive He baa no vices of any description, 
and although the receipts at hie booking office are 
large, he epeode nearly all he earns upon others. 

Tbe convsnCiocal evening dress be wears while 
giving bis exhibitions !e a part of tbe show— is 
much so at the motor cars and the elepbaet arc. 
But it neither ezpraases Rama Miirti nor does ha 
really like it At home, when you find him at 
leisure, be laclsd as tbeaply as he was In his native 
village. A cotton sbirt and a dfteli are all that 
you fiod «o bis person 

Nor has be cbinged tbe plain dietary on which 
be baa been brought up. For a tima he took 
meat as an eesactial part of bis daily menu, think- 
ing it necewary for bis health. However, during 
the lart three yesra he has reverted to a purely 
vegetarian regimen, refusing to take animal food 
of any desciiption whatever, not even partaking 
of eggs. 

A couple of hours after his night performance 
IB over, be Ukee a tight meal of rice, pulse, greens, 
or one or two vegetables, all mixed together and 
wcighiog not more than a half pound in all Ha 
luhea water, or sometimes plain soda, and that, 
too^ very moderately, disdaining tea, coffee, cocoa, 
and spirituous liquors, never taking alcoholic 
dcinka unless medicinally. 

Although when he is performing in India be 
lardy retires before one or two o'clock la tbe 
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morning, the performance itself ending between 
eleven and twelve o’clock, yet he wakes punctually 
at about eix o’clock in the morning, washes his face 
and hands, and, without eating or drinking any- 
thing, once againretiree to take a couple of hours’ 
farther nap. He finally leaves his bed at eight 
o’clock in the forenoon, when hla favourite drink 
is ready for him. This is mads from almonds, 
cummin eeed, and blaik pepper, weighing in all 
two pounds, soaked overnight, made into a 
fine pulp, then mixed with a pint of water, 
Btrained through a piere of muslin and sweetened 
with sugar. An hour later he eats a quarter 
of a pound of raw, fresh butter. Breakfast la 
served at one o’clock in the afternoon. It ia 
about the same sort of a meal that he eats after 
hie performance. At four o’clock he takes a drink 
similar to the one already described, msde from 
almonds, wheat bran and milk, and eats a sort 
of puddiog made by boiling together clotted cream, 
honey, butter and sugar. He positively refuses 
to eat anything between meals. Oc this simple 
fare he performs all his wonderful feats. 

With plain living, the strong men combines 
high thinking. Unlike the common run of 
Indian athletes, Rama Slurti is a man of origioal 
ideas. When you question him closely as to how 
he is able to exhibit such superhuman strength, 
he unassumingly answers ; “ 'Will power does it.” 
He tells you in explanation that when the elephant 
is to pass over bis person, or the country carte 
over his thighs and chest, or when he is to bear a 
bnge stone on his person, or let the motor car 
raa orer hint, arbivsk tbeeks/a, all tkgt be does 
is to concentrate his mind on the particular por- 
tion of his body which is to bear the brunt of the 
burden, and since the mental controls the phy«- 
cal, bis body obeys his will, and he is ahls to per- 
form the feat without being hurt in the least. In 
proof of this he harks you back to the days of 
the Hindu heroes, who, according to tradition, 
possessed tremendous etrengtb, avowing that their 
61 


power of endurance was entirely due to will 
power. He emphatically states that this is not a 
mero euphuism, but true to the very life. He 
himself is a living proof of it, and, according to 
him, anyone can acquire physics! strength by 
merely cultivating his mind. 

Rama Murti not only professes this, but 
actually makes it the basis of his working 
philosophy. He does not disdain physical exer- 
cise. When in training lie takes plenty of 
it, often running twelve miles without rest- 
ing in a single morning, swimming, wrestling 
and going through gymnastic for three or four 
boura daily But he relegates this form of exer- 
cise to a secondary position — often not performing 
it for days and weeks together. On the other 
bend, he is unremitting in'bis eSbrts to strength- 
en his mind, and never permits a single day to 
slip past without practising coocentratioo. 

Soon after he has arisen and enjoyed bis ftvou* 
rite drink, Rama hlurti performs his prayanam— 
breathing exercises. Through training he is able 
to control his breath, whether be is exhibiting 
his feats or not. After that he likes to spend an 
hour or two in concentrating his mind. He de- 
termines to ponder over a certain object, and 
absolutely bars all other thoughts from his brains. 
Through patient, overy-day exercise Ire has gained 
an enviable command over his mind which he 
is able to set entirely at rest, going into partial or 
complete unconciousnees nr lamadAi as he may will, 

ft is in virtue of this, he Bays, that he is able to 
send bis power of resistence to any part of his body 
wftere it « rvqfcfred far tha moment, and which 
enables him to bear the weight of an elephant 
motor car, or wagons, without injuring him in the 
least. 

It is Rama Murti’s settled conviction that the 
only way physical strength can bo acquired is by 
cultivating the mind. The will must be directed 
once or twice a day for a half hour or more 
to demand bodily vigour. All thoughts other 
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tbnn tbia demand must be ftbaoliilely shat out of 
the brain When exercise is being UbtD, the 
thoughtssbould heatrictlj focussed upon the mo«- 
ments through nhich the body ie passing, and the 
the benefit that is to accrue from them The Hindu 
Hercules points out that this is the only way to 
secure health and strength, and since he is the 
prince of physical cuUuiist*, bis precepts deseree a 
fair trial. 

Kama Murti has great faith in the old institutinn 
of Brabmacharja, and advocates that Indian men 
should not marry until they era tirentj fivoTeats 
old. Ha himself is still a celibate, and wubeeto 
continue to be one until the end of his sporting 
career. 

Rama hlurti not only loves bia country, but 
conatantly thinlcs about its welfare He is exceed 
ingly unhappy because the physnjue cf hit eoun- 
trynen is being undermined by early mamege 
and tbs neglect of phyeical ezereis* It is bis to* 
tsotioD to establish a college of phyeical culture id 
some csntrsl spot ic Hindoetan With this purpose 
in tUw, he islayiog aside a portloo ofbisearning*, 
and proposes to use the funds thus secured to 
found and endow this iostituticn. 

SERFDOM IN Mai&BAR. 

BY 

Mr. O. T. OOVINDAN NAMDIAR, U.A. 


ERPDOM in hlalabar is synonymous ivilh 
^Othe condition of the Cherumw otherwiso 
hnoivn as PaIsyaa,BnJ should not beronluund- 
ed mill that of the numerous mountain and 
forest tribes that lie scattered all over the coontry 
These era generally of two classes Thufiwl, 
represented by the Nxyadia, inhabit (he more 
open parte of the lowhnd country. They ate 
inferior to the Cherumae in eocisi poeiti-m, but 
are Ires and independsTit men, ** tbs unTsdeemad 
sons of the forest", “ the wild men of the sroods." 


The otber class cocstitutes a link between these 
independent aboriginal tribes and the Cherumas 
who have been reduced to eerfdom. It includes 
the Feniyans of Wynaad, tbs Hurumbas, tbe 
EnncLians, tbe Karimbalans, and many others, 
who inhabit tbs hilly parts of Malabar. These 
submit to a sort of qualified servitude and are 
BometimM engaged in the cultivation of forest 
lands, but, are not, like the Clieriiinaa, permanent- 
ly attached to any land, or its maater, and cannot 
be sold or mortgaged tike them 

The Cherumas are the aboriginal inbahiUnts of 
Malabar named after its ancient name Chmt of 
which, so far as wa know, they were the original 
rulers For, there is ample evtdencs to show that 
dfe/uiorwai store time tbe Kingdom of OAmr, and 
Cberanad lying inland end south east of Oalieut, 
gives even to day a local habitation to the snclenl 
name Tbe popular derivstien of tbe word ChtmiM 
from CAcru {amall) is probably suggested by the 
•hort, almost dwarfish figure of this class of 
people, end only illustrates tbe popular tendency 
to adopt superficial views on historical matters, 
Mmeover, among tbe various infactur castes 
mentioned in Ktralolpathi (the legendary history 
of Malabar,) ae having come from foreign countriee 
acd eetlled in Malabar, tbe Cherumas are not 
found, nor does any tradition exist as to their 
arrival in the country at any time. 

From the vuriout traditione current among them 
It would appear that,aB stated above, they originelly 
held dominion over the country. The explanatiou 
of their reductio i to serfdom is to be found in their 
conquest by the Brahmm and Kayar colonisCe who 
settled in Malabar from early times. The new 
eettlere could not at first secure an adequate 
labcmr ttnee through free worVuen to cultivate 
the vast expanse of fresh and fertile land that 
waa lying arourd them, and consequently frequent 
military expeditions had to be undertaken against 
the original inhabitants, who, when made captivee 
io war, were transformed into elaves. 
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’ The law that was applied to them until lately 
was the Hindu Law of slavery, nnd .under it 
they were regarded as adscripli glebae, or 
hereditary aerfa, subject to the hws of ancestral 
real property, and incapable of being transferred 
except under similar restrictions. In other rcspecis 
they were on a par with the elavea of ordinary 
description and were eubject to all the horrorsof the 
ancient law of slavery. When the British assumeil 
the government of the country in the latter 
part of the 18th century, they became concious of 
its evils and introduced from time to time 
various measures calculated to mitigate the 
condition of the serfs. An examination of these 
will show us the nature of the legal position 
of the Gberumas at present, which, when com' 
pared with their actual condition in life will 
enable ua the better to understand what moie 
should be done for their practical emaoetpa' 
tion. 

In 1812, a regulatioD was passed by the 
Government of Madras (Reg Hof 1813), one of 
the clauses of which prohibited tho exportation of 
slaves from the province of Malabar. But, it was 
repealed afterwards on the just ground that the 
Act of FarlUment of Slst. George III Gb. 23. 
against the slave trade sufficiently prohibited this 
traffic by aea, and that its " more severe peualties 
superseded those previously established by the 
local Indian Legislature." 

In 1819, a great evil connected with the sale 
of serfs was removed. Though the serfs were 
originially attached to the land, the servants of 
tho Kut India Company had very early introduced 
the objectionable practice of divorcing them from 
their lands and seiliog them apart, in execution 
of judicial decrees and in satisfaction of revenne 
arrears. Some of the more huuitine and cnlight* 
cced servants of the Company protested against 
this innovation, sr.d orders were consequently 
issued by the Board of Revenue, Madras, under 


date 13lh May 1819, prohibiting the sale 
of eerfa on account of arrears of revenue. 

Iq ths same year, 1819, Mr. Warden, the 
Frincioal Cultector, wrote an interesting report 
Oil the condition of the Oherumas, and the exist- 
ence of serfdom in Klalabar reached in this and 
other ways tho ears of the Court of Directors, who 
expressed in their despatch of December 1821 
considerable dissatisfaction at the lack of precise 
information and called for a report). Mr. Vaughan 
in bis letter of 1822, however, merely said that 
the serfs were under the protection of the laws 
and nothing further was dons on this subject for 
some years 

Ad important measure was enacted in 1629 
respecting the c-ipacity of the slaves to give 
evidence in courts of justice. This wss ths 
Regulation Vi I of 1829, which gave the slaves 
the right to prosecute and give evidence even 
as free-horn persons. This measure, combined 
with another, already enacted, making the master 
amenable to punishment if he put bis slaves to 
death without sufficient cause, provided a most 
important check against the cruelty and injustice 
usually perpetrated by the masters on their slaves, 

Id 183Q, the question of emancipating the serfs 
on Goveicmeot lands came under consideration. 
But nothing effectual was done just then, except 
that orders were issued on the 12th March 1839, 
**to watch the eubject of tbe improvement of the 
condition of the Gherumss with that interest 
which it evidently merits and leave no available 
means untried, for effecting that object." 

Tbe letters of Mr. E. B. Thomas, the Judge at 
Otlicut, written in Bt'ong terms to the Sadr- 
Adalat in 1641-42, finally decided the Board of 
Directors to emancipate the Chetumas of Mala- 
bar, and tbe Government of India was called upon 
to legKIate in the mitter. Accordingly, tho Aet 
V, of 1843 wa-s twased, and the Collector of 
Malabar, Mr. Conolly, widely published its pro- 
visions in the country. He, however, told tbe 
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Cherumas that it was tbsir interest as wall aa 
their dut; to remain with their masters if treated 
kindly, 7he Act of 1843 was the Bnal measure 
taken towards the emancipation of the serfs in 
Ualabar. But the real blow was yet to ecne with 
tbefrimioi; of the sections 370,371, etc ofthe 
Indian Feoal Code which came into fonie in 
January 1862. 

It is scarcely requisite to remark that law ia 
not neceaaarily an exact transcript of practice, 
aud that in actual life, usages may exist which 
are really incaneUtent with its letter and apirit. 
It IS therefore ceceseary to inquire into the 
present condition of the Cherumaa in actual 
Ule, so that we may sea to what extent tbeir 
emancipation his brought them any real freedom, 
what moral and material gsia it has inrolrcd, 
and whether it u no longer natural for tbeo 
to conildsr tbemseWes as Hrfs. 

Although, u we ba^e just now leee, eerfdooa bad 
been legally aboUibed many jeare ago, the nacnee 
jtnma’dterutnaklaU (>.«., Cherumaa who are con 
elderad as jtnmam i e , the property of the naeter,) 
andcaZftaIr (f t , penona who receire vcMt, • «, 
paddy giren to a eUTe)'etill autviee, and indicate 

the mattei^of fact cooditiona uf actual life at the 
present day. Erery landed proprietor m the 
country poseesaes many Cherumaa to cuUirale 
bis fields, who sre actually bia tlaves and form an 
integral part of hia property. Their children are, 
just as their psrenta were, lecfs by bitlb, and the 
master is considered to bare the ngbC, if be 
chooses, to eell or dispose of psrenta and cbitdren 
in any way he pleesei. 

They ere provided with small homeeteade on 
the maeter'e estate*, and are fed all the year round 
at bis expense, whether they work in the fields or 
not. Formerly, the right ts work for cithere,except 
at the bidding of the roaster, was not conceded to 
them, but at tbe present dsy, if the master ie not 
in need of outdoor labour, they are peimitted to 
seek work st tbe bands of others They cannot, 


however, leave him without hia consent, and if 
any one escapes and takes servica under another 
master, be is pursued and brought back likd a 
convict. Tbe Cherumas, on tbeir part, regard 
themselves as slaves, and tbeir masters, la lorda 
capable of doing anything with Ibem. They have 
reaigoed themselves to this state of eervitudo 
which (bey have been accustomed to from time 
immemorial. 

The powera originally exercised over them by 
their masters were very extensive, and the serfs 
bad no legal protection against them. They 
could be disposed uf m any manner that tbe 
roaster thought fit, and even slain or maimed at 
pleasure. 

Tbe usual inodes of dlsposieg them of were 
three, tns, Jtnmam Kanatn, and Pallam. By 
Jtnmam, or tale, tbe full value of tbe serf wss 
received, end tbe property entirely transferred to 
a (>ew master By JCanom, tbe proprietor receiv* 
ed a toaiQ of money, genarally two-tblrds of tbs 
value of tbe eeifs, and also annuslly a small 
quantity of nee, to show that Lis property In 
them did not cease to exist. And by tbe third, 
Pattom, they were given over for a certain annuel 
sum to another man whocommanded their labour, 
and provided them with their maintanaiice. Of 
theee, tbe last two, as Dr. Buchanan •says, “are 
utterly abominable ; for, the person who exacts 
labour, and furniehea the subsistence of tbs sisve, 
IS directly interested in increasing tbe former and 
in dimioiebing the latter as much as possible." 

As the serfs were originally attached to tbe 
lend, it does not seem that these transections were 
very common in ancient days. But, when the 
pcacUce became eatallisbed under tbe East India 
Oompeny's Oovernment of eeparating them from 
tbe eoil, they existed on a large scale, as can be 
seen from the statement of Mr Vaughan, once a 
Collector of Eevenue under tbe Madraa Ooveru* 
Dent. Ue ss} s, " The rale of Cberumas, both in 
execution of decrees for arreare of revenue and 
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by mutual an4 private coutracfs, is as common as 
tho '^le of land." And how common was the 
sale of land, may be judged from the statement 
contained iu Sir Thomas Uunroe'a Report dated 
16th July 1822, that in one single tshik (or 
estate) out of 63 in Malabar, 1330 plantation 
and rice &elda were sold in order to satisfy public 
balaiieea. 

With the emancipation of the Gherumas, and 
the framing of the sections 370, 371 etc. of the 
Indian Penal Code, the right of the landlords to 
dispose of their serfs as Jtn.man, A’anam, or 
PalUm, legally ceased. But, in practice, they 
contioued to exercise it long afterwards. Even 
BO recently as 1891 the Oberumae used to 
be covertly sold, mortgaged, and leased with 
the lands by word of mouth. At the present 
day, however, the practice of setting them 
has, to all appearances, ceased to exist, but, 
that o/ Ulliny lAem on Pattom is tiUl common. 
The annual hire in Falghat, at the promt day, 
is 20 paraha of paddy or Bs. 20 for a serf and his 
wife. 

By the ancient laws of Malabar, the landlord 
was responsible to no person for the lives of bis 
own serfs, but was the leg*l judge of their 
(iB’ences, and could punish them by death. 
Even at the present day, things are cot entirely 
diS'erent, Of course, it cannot be denied tbet 
there has been some improvement in the treat- 
ment of the serfs in recent years. The old modes 
of punishment have apparenlly gone out of nee, 
and a rebuke, sometimes accompanied by some 
caning, is at present the only punishment gener- 
ally inflicted upon them. But, there is nothing 
to prevent the master from resorting to the old 
methods, and as a matter of fact, there are even 
now landlords in the interior parts of the country, 
who treat them little better than the old Romans 
did their slaves, maltreating Ihom by the cruel 
administration of severe caning, after tying them 
up to trees. It may be a surprise to many that 


this state of things exists in Malabar at the 
present day. But, it is to be borne in mind, that 
the Gherumas are the most obscure portion of the 
community, simple and mouthless, and unable to 
defend themselves and their rights against tbs 
violence of their masters who, rich and sometimes 
living in the remote parts of the country, can, to 
a great extent, commit acts of injustice with 
impunity. 

From very early times, the serfs of Malabar 
have been employed in agriculture and its attend- 
ant processes, which remain to the present day 
the chief occupation of the great majority of 
them. Those who have abandoned the traditional 
occupation are few, and numbered at the Census 
of 1901 only 9,977 or 6'5 per cent of the total 
numerof actual workers 

Those who are still eogaged in their traditional 
occupation, namely agricultural labour, numbered 
143,312 or 93*5 per cent of the total actual wor* 
kers. Their work in the field is not confined to 
manuring, ploughing, uprooting the weeds, tranS' 
planting the seedlings, and harrowing, hosing eto, 
but extends to fencing, tending cattle, and even to 
carrying agricultural produce to the market, it 
being not customary to use carts or cattle in 
transportatioo. They not only work by day, hut 
keep watch at night. It is very seldom that they 
can have a holiday. When, in the summer season, 
their work is a littlejight they are set to work in 
Tegetsble gardens, or some odd job is found for 
them by their master. 

Aa regards their wages, it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to obtain aoy reliable information, or to put 
it in eucb a shape as will enable us to compare the 
poeition of the serfs in diflerent parts of the 
country, or to form a decisive opinion bs to the 
extent to which it has improved in recent years. 
For tho early period, the only systematic inquiries 
made on this subject were those by Dr. Buchanan 
in 1800. The rates of wages given by him, how- 
ever, have to be discounted a little, aa bis infer- 
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toation iraa obtained pbieBy from tha Undlords 
who would be naturally anxious to rxefgerate lha 
expenses of cultiration. After Buchanan'* nsit, 
no systematic inquliies have been made Batin 
1872, the Board of Revenue, at the instance of 
Oovercment, called for reports from Coilecton 
regarding agricultural wages in considerable detail, 
and in 1891, Mr. S. Sreenivasa Baghava Iyengar, 
obtained from the ufScera cf the Begiatration 
Depaitooent some inforcnatioD on the ntn of 
wages then prevailing in acme of tha places vieiled 
by Dr. Buchanan in 1800. 

At the present day, it may be generally said 
that the daily wages of a Cheruman ere 2 
sdonjaKiea of paddy for a man and |j fora 
woman. There are increased duriug the harvest 
season by one naiiy or ^ of an edanyafty AfUr 
the hstVBSt is over, tbe setfs on each estate 
receive tn allowance of one out of every twenty 
paraba of paddy they have helped to raise. Thay 
are also paid presints on the occasiooa of tbe 
vaiious annual fsatlvile Thus, on the Onam day, 
each gets three days’ wages free without work, on 
tbe Vii^u day, 1 pa^ah of paddy, together wilb 
eloths, oil etp, and on tbe Puran day. Iron 2| to 
3 parabs of paddy. 

A mere statemSTit of the amount of wegee does 
not, however, give us a sufficieot meigbt into the 
econonic condition of tbe serfs It u necessary 
that we should know eometbiug about their 
standard of hviog. This includes little more than 
tbe bare necessaries of life, their secondary wants 
being few or none Tfaeic dwellmga, the best 
indication of the standard of living of a people, 
are small miserable buts, formed of eUcLs with 
walls of mud and thatched witb straw, situated by 
tbe side of the rice swamps or on mounde in their 
centre. Their dress is most scanty and consists 
in the case of a toale ns well as a female of a 
UDgle piece of cloth tied round tbe waist. Tbeir 
lood cDDs'ists cVietiy o! rice wiVn some vegetables 
end roots, A little salt and chilly take the place 


of curry. From lack of suSicient and palatable 
foisl, they have a strong longing fur drink, and 
indulge in it freely. Every evening, all o! them, 
men, women and children can be seen going to a 
toddy tavern where they squat on the sand at u 
distance and drink ae much as they can sfTord. 

A general feature of serfdom throughout 
Malabar is that tbe serfs are all Hindus in name, 
however rude the forms of Hindu Beligion they 
practise, and that they form by themselves a 
distinct caste which immemorial usage has doomed 
to hereditary Servitude. They occupy the lowest 
place in the social scale, sod ere invested witb 
pollution so that they cannot approach any of tbe 
higher castes within a distsDCe of 61 feet. Sboutd 
this preecribed distance be transgressed, the high 
caste man le polluted tod has to bathe Immediate- 
ly. If It happens that the aarcad penoa of tha 
holy Brahmin is touched by the ueboly Oberuman, 
an immediate balb is not sufficient He reads 
much of tbe aecied books aod changes hie Bnh> 
mamcal thread. 

With regard to bie personal comfort, the only 
dreee of tbe degraded Cberuman is as stated above 
a piece of cloth fastened round the loins. To 
womea u wall atmeD.it wat foihiddea until lately 
to wear any cloth above the waist They cannot 
wear gold or ailver ornameDts, Umbrellas must 
not be used to ebelter the body from the scorch- 
icg heat of the auo, nor ahoea to protect the feet 
from the thorns and sharp etones of tbe jungle 
paths. 

The laogutga which the Cheruman is ccmpel- 
lad to use U in the highest degree abject and de- 
grading. He dare not eay “I" but "Jtiyon" (your 
elave) or "Atiyangal ” (one who lies at your feet) 
Ho addresses tha Nayats and the Brahmins aa 
“ 7%a»p«rans.'' He cann’ot call his rice *' Chon.” 
but Xvfihkalt’ (charcoal rice), and asks leave, 
not to taka food, but to “ drink water." His 
house is called “ Chala” or hut, and be speaks of 
hie children te “ KxtangaU" or calve*. When 
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refetiiog to his eyes, hands or other organs of hia 
body, he is required to prefix a word meaning 
" old ’’ to them, thus old ei/es, old hands etc. 

They are not allowed to u.ss the public road, 
when any man of tbs free-castes is walking on it. 
They, therefore, generally go through bye^patha 
made by themselves by constantly walking through 
them. If, by accident, they should be on the 
road, and perceive a Brahmin or a Nayar at a 
distance, they must instmtly make a loud howling 
to warn him from approaching, until they have 
hastened off the road into the mud on the one 
side, or the briers on the other. 

They sometimes make baskets, mats, etc., and 
when they have to sell them, they approach the 
villages, and having called out to the peasants, 
tell their want, leave the barter on the ground, 
and retire to the appointed distance, trusting to 
tho honesty of the villsgera to place a measure of 
corn equal in value to the barter. When they wish 
to make any purchase, they place their money 
upon a stone, snd retiie to the prescribed distance, 
and the merchant lays down on the stone whatever 
quantity of goods be chooses to give far the money 
received. 

After painting out that serfdom, though unknown 
to taw, still exists to some extent in practice, we 
may proceed to inquire into the causes of its , 
continued survival in the country and euggeet 
some remedial measures for eSecting its removal. 
In this inquiry it may be well to begin with an 
examination of the Emancipation Act, in order to 
see how far it Vas adequate enough to have effect* 
ei Its removal. European liisVjry afiorfls ahnn* 
dant instances of emancipation, and under an 
infinite variety of detail, three main types may 
be distinguished from one another. Maria 
Theresa, (a eufranchlsiog the serfs, gave them 
fixity of tenure in the lands occupied by them, 
on condition that they rendered to the lord a 
fixed amount of services ; the Prussian reformers 
gave them independent proprietorship without 


any labour dues ; and Napoleon, in libera* 
ting the serfs of Warsaw, simply turned them into 
freemen. Of these three modes of enfranchise* 
piont, that of Napotean had produced tbeVorst 
results, and the scheme of emancipation adopted in 
Malabar in 1843, was in no way different from it. 

The relegation of the Cberumas to their pro* 
sent deplocable condition dates from nothing less 
than antiquity. This immemorial servitude has 
crippled them so much that they are unable to 
stand on their own feet without a crutch, and 
hence look for support and protection to their old 
masters, on whose estates they can pick up what 
ia necessary for their livelihood. It is also to be 
supposed that the teacliing of the religious doctrine 
of rebirth and the expiation in each life of sins 
committed in eailier lives baa slso something to 
do with their calm resignation to their miserable 
lo'. A Chcruman finds himself a Gherumsn, by 
his own fault committed in a previous state of exis* 
teoce, and the position conveys to him no savour 
of injustice or tyranny. He aeerpte it, so far as 
he may think about it at all, aa a just application 
of the uolversal Uw, and hopes by living well 
through hia bard probation to come to a stage 
higher lo the next life. The unnatural incubus of 
their superstition and ignorance has also been not 
a little responsible for their stagnant condition. 
Many of them have not yet learned that their 
emancipation was effected long ago by a kind and 
benevolent Government whose priocipte of ad* 
oiinistratloo is that no man should be kept down 
by reason of the accidence of birth. Poor people, 
they STB atiW UTiieT tb% impression that there is 
one law for them, and another tor their masters, 
•nd that in cases of disobedience or negligence 
they would be punished by Government. 

The proprietors, on their part, naturally grud- 
ged the emancipation of their serfs, and endeavour* 
ed by enticements or persecution, to retain them 
in their original condition. They held out to 
them promises of better wages, and pretended to 
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, QR. P&UL DEUSSEH. 

BY.PANDIT PR.\BIIU DUTT SA3UTRI. 

In th-* '■ Eutart.l 

Past are tbe bappy Oaya when I could gn 
Among the cltiis of great Germany, 

CTnder her ekieii, and by her aten) Korth Sea, 

Led by the worlil-Md quest to learn and know. 
Bsep ocean-tides between us now shall flow, 

Erer resounding with the mystery 
Unsolved of Life. Now every wind for me 
Shall henceforth with a new sad longing blow. 
Still there are comradeships that do not change 
Even though tried by distance and by time ; 

New with each dawn they come; and often when 
Perplex^ in myetie vales of theaght I range, 
Hswn through all dstference of taco andcUme 
Shall your strong spirit oomo to me again. 

Guvi-etU Events. 

BY R.\JDUAm. 

TOE LlBObB PEOBLEX IT XXOUHO. 

HOUGH the strike of coal miners and otbon 
is almost at an end in England, it cannot 
be said that ail apprehensions as to future 
outbursts of labour have been removed or allayed. 
Many indeed are the suggestions to pjt an end 
to labour unrest but no very satisfactory eolution 
has hitherto been offered. No doubt some well 
digested practical propos.a1 will soon be forthcom- 
ing which m.ay prove fairly acceptable to the 
employers and tbe employed. Having regard to 
the fact that labour demands a reasonable share 
in the prospects of employers when these are 
growing larger and larger, and to the farther fact 
that wages do not increase with the same ratio 
o( speed as the dearer cost of living, it is obvioiu 


that the first general or fundamental principle 
to bo borne in mind is tbe regulation of wagea 
in conformity with the two principal facts just 
stated. But how may that principle be formu- 
lated? A modua rirendi must be resorted to 
whereby the leaders or representatives of labour 
should be brought into personal contact with those 
of capital. The former should submit tbeir own 
proposals; in what manner employees should get 
the benefit of the larger profits which may be 
yielded to the employers. Tho employees should 
be reasonable in their demands. They ought to 
understand that every trade and industry ha^ its 
nps and downs, its years of prosperity and adver- 
sity. If profits are to be shared, they must also 
take tbe risk of the losses. It cannot be that 
white a trade or industry 'is incurring Josses it 
can afford to pay high wages prevalent during fat 
years. On the other band, the wage earners may 
reasonably urge that low wages with dearer 
cost of living are not compatible. Thus difficulty 
after difficulty will arNe while both employers and 
employed are discussing the knotty questions in 
order to find a mutually satisfactory • solution. 
If, however, sweet reasonableness prevails . 
on either side, it is possible that a fair com- 
promise might be reached. More than one definite 
panacea will have to be agreed to for tbe diSerent 
eventualities which may arise. For instance, it 
might be necessary to formulate ; — 

1. 'What should be tbe wagea when employers 
make large profits, while tbe cost of living 

. is normal ? 

2. What shouldbe the wages when employers 
make large profits while tbe cost of living 
ia above normality ? 

3. 'What should be the wages when employers 
make large profits while the cost of living 

. is 'below normal 1 

Or there may be the following contingencies to 
be provided for : — 

The wages which should satisfy the wage 
earner while a trade or industry is de- 
pressed but the coat of living is normal. 
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DR. PAUL DEUSSEH. 

liY. PANDIT PRACHD DDTT SASUTP.l. 

In th« ’• WMt." 

Post (ire the happy Jays when I could gn 
Among the citits of great Germany, 

Under her ekies, end by her sten't North Sea, 

Led by the world-old queat to learn and know. 
Uaep ocean-tidea between ua now shall Row, 

Ever resounding with the mystery 
Unsolved of Life, Now every wind for me 
Shall henceforth with a new sad longing blow. 
Still there are comradoshipa that do not change 
Even though tried by distance and by time ; 

New with each dawn they eurae; and often when 
Perplex^ in mystic vales cf thought 1 range. 
Dawn throagh all differenca of race and dime 
Shall your strong spirit como to me again. 

Cuvcent Events. 

BY ntJDUATW. 

TOE LACOUE PBODLERl TV EXULIVD. 

nOUGn tbs strike of coal mloers and others 
is almost at an end in England, it cannot 
be said that all apprehensions as to future 
outbursts of labour have been removed or allayed. 
Many indeed are the suggestions to put an end 
to labour unrest but no very satisfactory eolmion 
has hitherto been oETered. No doubt some well 
digested practical proposal will eoon be forthcom* 
ing which m.ay prove fairly acceptable to the 
employers and tbe employed. Having regard to 
the fact that labour demands a reasonable share 
in the prospects of employers when these are 
growing larger and larger, aod to the farther fact 
that wages do not increase with the same ratio 
of* speed as the dearer cost of living, it is obvious 
62 


that the first general dr fundamental principle 
to be borne in mind is the regulation of wages 
in conformity with the two principal facts just 
stated. But how may that principle be formu- 
lated? A modiui vivendi must be resorted to 
whereby tbe leaders or representatives of labour 
should bo brought in*^o personal contact with those 
of capital. The former should submit their own 
proposals; in what manner employees should get 
the benefit of the larger profits which may be 
yielded to the employers. The employees should 
be reasonable in their demands. They ought to 
understand that every trade and industry had its 
nps and downs, its years of prosperity and adver- 
eity. If profits are to be shared, they must also 
take tbe risk of the losses. It cannot be that 
while a trade or industry 'is insurriog .losses it 
can afford to pay high wages prevalent during fat 
years. On the other band, the wage earners may 
reasonably urge that low wages with dearer 
cost of living are not compatible. Thus diflioulty 
after difficulty will arise while both employers snd 
employed are discussing the knotty questions In 
order to find a mutually satisfactory ■ solution. 
If, however, sweet reasonableness prevails • 
on either side, it is possible that a fair com- 
promise might be reached. More than one definite 
panacea will have to be agreed to for tbe diflerent 
eventualities which may arise. For instance, it 
might be necessary to formulate : — 

• 1. 'What should be tbe wages when employers 

make large profits, while the cost of living 

• is normal ? 

2. What should be tbe wages when employers 
make large profits whilo the cost of living 
is above normaUty ? 

3. W'hat should bo the wages when employers 
make large profits while the cost of living 
is -below normal ? 

Or there may be the following contingencies to 
be provided for 

I. The wages which should satisfy the wage 
earner while a trade or industry is de- 
pressed but the cost of living is normal^ 
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DR PAUL DEUSSEH. 

BY- PANDIT PRADUU DUTT 8A3UTRI. 


Past are the happy Jaya when I coulil gn 
Among the eitits of great Germany, 

(Tntfer her skies, and by her stern North Sea, 

Led by the worM-oId quest to learn and know. 
Daep ocean-tides between us now shall flow, 

Ever resounding with the mystery 
Unsolved of Life. Now every wind for me 
Shall henceforth with a new sad longing blow. 
Still there are comradeships that do not change 
Even though tried by distance and by time : 

New with each dawn they come; and often when 
Perplex^ in mystic vales of thought I range. 
Dawn through all difference of raco and clime 
ShsII your strong spirit como to me again. 


Gurceiit Events. 


BY RAJDUARI. 


QE LtCOVK PROSLEU tX ZXQUXD. 

^nOUQH the strike of coal miners and others 
is aimoat at an end in England, it cannot 
be said that all apprebeneions as to future 
outbursts of labour have been removed or allayed. 
Many indeed are the auggestions to put an end 
to labour unrest but no very sutisfactOTy solution 
ba.s hitherto been offered. No doubt some well 
digested practical proposal will soon be Torthcoas- 
ing which may prove fairly acceptable to the 
employers and the employed. Having regard to 
the fact that labour demands a reasonable share 
in the prospects of employers when these are 
growing larger and larger, and to the further fact 
that wages do not increase with the same ratio 
o!* epeed sis the dearer cost of living, it is obviotia 
62 


that the first general or fundamental principle 
to be borne in mind is the regulation of wages 
in conformity, with the two principal facts just 
stated. But how n\ay that principle be formu- 
lated? A modiu! firendt must be resorted to 
whereby the leaders or representatives of labour 
should be brought into personal contact with those 
of capital. The farmer should submit their own 
proposals: in what manner employees should get 
the benefit of the larger profits which may be . 
yielded to the employers. The employees should 
be reasonable in their demsnds. They ought to 
understand that every trade and industry habits 
ups and downs, its years of prosperity and adver- 
sity. If profits are to be shared, they must also 
take the risk of the losses. 'It caaaot be that 
while a trade or industry ^is insurriog .losses it 
con efford to pay high wages prevalent during fat ' 
years. On the other hand, the wage earners may 
reasonably urge that lew wages with deatec 
cost of living are not eompatihle. Thus diSoulty 
after difficulty will arise while both employers and 
employed are discussing the knotty questions in 
order to find a mutually satisfactory • solution. 

If, however, sweat reasonahlenesa prevails 
on either aide, it is possible that a’ fair com- 
promise might be reached. More than one definite 
panacea will have to be agreed to for the diflerent 
eventualities which may arise. For instance, it 

might he necessary to formulate : 

- I, What should be the wages when emploven 
m.k. Urg. proBt., ..hile tha cm, of li.io. 

• u normal I “ 


make large profits while the ewUf 
.18 above normality ? 

3. Wh.t .bould b. th. mge, ™pW.„ 
make large profits while the cr- 


5 -below normal ? 


it of Uviog 




1. Ibe mga ■ 

«atner while a trsd*. « wage 
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2. Tbe wages which ehouU sstisfj tbe wago 
earner wbiUa tia<le or jnduetr; isdepreea- 
e<i and tbe coat of living is subnormal 
9 The wages which should ss^fy tha w-iga 
earner whiie a trade or iiidoelry *» de- 
pressed but the coat of living la above 
nncmal 

The compromise on both sides tbouh) proceed on 
such a resjoasole principle as to Secure no oodue 
advantage either to the one or the other 

inter dependent on each other lt>tb therefore 
must agree to accept a mutiuli} aaUefactoty 
solution \Vere a reasonable miniiuum wage faxed, 
on the basis of eta’istics of tne cost of living donng 
the last SI }ears— which would comprise both 
nornal and abnormal periods, ail other contingent 
instances iiising could be fairly settled 

IhuTsasonable miiiioiuaiwags would be (AepieoC 
round which those contingencies may turn 'The 
tnininum being there you msy raise your percen- 
tage of a eharo on tbe profits of employers for tbe 
employed while tbs percentage itself tbould be 
fixed to a certain maximum point When there are 
AO profits but losses the rainioium wage would 
stand Sut should it happen that that wage is ac- 
companied by a subnormal cost of living, then, it 
would be only reasooable that Ubour should sub- 
mit to a reduction in tbe minimum wage to a 
certain limited extent, the maiimura of which 
may bo fixed btforehand. 

THE TnAHIC E>qt'lST. 

“rhe careful Marina enquiry into the “Titanic" 
calamity is etiil going on and it is hoped that 
the report of Lord Jlersey'a Cammitleo will 
inform the public of the resulte of their investiga- 
tion and the means to be adopted in future by 
all vessels to avert calamity of the mournful 
character which has given so rude a ehoek to the 
entire civilised world. 

The Home Buie Bill has made eatisfactory pro- 
ITeBsin the IIouss despite many an angry denun- 


dation snd lubmiseion oF.impoesible amendments 
which has to be rejected on division. There 
was A suggeslion to exclude Ulster from tbs 
op*ratioaa of the legislation when passed. But it 
does net eeem, and very naturally so, to have 
comBiended itself to the common sense of the 
Bntish people and their representatives in Parlia- 
Qcnt The Bill is bound to pass in the House, 
perhaps, before these sUeots see the light of day. 
It in, however, a queatiou what fate may await it 
10 the gilded Chamber. The etorm may burst 
there end leave the Bill stranded There would be 
nothing surprising in that occurrence But if 
their Lordships are wise in theii gensration and 
display practical sagacity they would allow the 
Bill to pass snd await the experience which two or 
three y ear* of itaopvrotioBS msy oir«r, Tha! would 
be tbe time to demonstrate the futility or the banefl 
cen>^ of tbe oew fengled legie'ation 
IBE OPICV qtnilOB 

India has had her share in tbe House and 
many have been the loud objurgatione heard there 
of tbe advocates of the upiom lords outside it, 
inspired by tbs ffloaopolists of the. trade in 
Bombay and Calcutta But the maatetful Under- 
secretary baa been not only deaf but firm. His 
atUtude ie that of non poiaumHe which it no doubt 
correct These opium millionaires bare mads 
their piles. They have known how their commo- 
dity would fara in Eepublican China. They have 
bought tbe drug from week to week at the Govern- 
ment Seles icftA opin eye* aware of converting it 
into shicing Rupees by the million. It cannot 
lie ID thair mouth noio to appeal to Cieser to 
intercede and get back tbe intercepted profits, 
Chiiis,assoon as settled down, is bound to solemnly 
abide by her convention. She knows the colossal 
evile from which tbe nation has suflared during 
a century. She has become alive to the 
wholesale sapping of tbe manhood and morality 
of tbe people, And awakened ev she le to her 
own moral and material progress she will see that 
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i)Ot ft ein^jtb p< 3 pp 7 plant id allowed to be cnltivftt' 
ed. U in the pre-^ent disturbed condition some 
of the distant Viceroys, known for Ibeir rapacity, 
ftre liniog their pockets with this traffic it cannot 
be helped. But that just gives the opportunity 
to the Indian monopolists to raise ioiid clamours 
which however remain unheard. It will he a proud 
day for the CiviIis.ation o! the World when the 
poppy is only grown for its medicinal virtues. 

COSTlKEyriL QUIETODE. 

Politically the month was serene as far as the 
Continent was concerned. M'Foencare strongly 
affirmed the tnttnte eordiaU now subsisting 
between England and France ; while tbe new 
German Ambassador at the Court of St James’ 
has nvowed as the sole-object of his ambassadorLat 
duty the establishment of greater cordiality 
between Oermany and England. At the same time 
the Oermao Reichstag has passed iU budget 
largely increasing tbe military and n&val esti- 
mates, Rut Germany’s doancial and economic 
condition at present is t‘^inewhat uosatisfac- 
■ tory and tbe Clericals and National Liberals 
for the house joined hands to submit a Bill to 
raise a larger revenue by a “tax upon wealth.’’ 
The Radicals produced their measure to extend 
to direct heirs the existing death duties On the 
other hand, the socialists were for both the 
measures. The wealth bill has passed and if tho 
death duties Bill also posses there is a feeling that 
the Enaoces of Germany would be greatly reha- 
bilitated leading to economic progress which baa 
latterly been considerably arrested. 

The Hungarean quarrel with Austria seems to 
bo in a state of suspended animation. Itussla ia 
.almost overtnkon with a calamitous famine, though 
her finances are somewhat better. She, too, is fast 
endeavouring to rebuild her navy, and they say 
there are not signs wanting of her roc|uettiDg with , 
Germany for an enUnU tordiale if not an ollianeo. 
Alliance and ententes are, however, more can- 
coaled or dleguisod weya of nations for a benevo- 


lent trucJ, while armed to the teeth. However, 
if they cannot avoid war, they are instrumental 
for tUa tioie in averting its occurrence which so 
tar IS a gain to the world of peace. 

Italy 18 carrying on its barren belligerency with 
Turkey on the shores of Tripoli with spasmodic 
activity and occnsional mastery over the attacking 
Turks and A^abs who are persistent and fiercely 
harrowing her from behind, Italy Las not been 
able to advance a few miles in the interior from 
Tiipoli ; while the entire interior or hintsr land is 
ft seething volcano. Tbe Great Powers have dis- 
played to the non-European world a condition of 
unparalleled imbecility. The reclosing of the 
Dardanelles alone might awake them from their 
studied allitmle of non-interference. They are 
waitingfor Eome dtcifive catastrophe on tbe one side 
ortheolher to takea first move for holding a Confer- 
ence. Altogether it is a sad commentary on the 
turpitude of the powers on which tbe future 
historian is certain to expatiate in scathing terms, 
Meanwhile the Turk is continuing his profitable 
game of watchful inactivity and persuing the 
boycot of Itslians with true Ottocnanic vengeance. 
That has greatly incensed Italy and enbittered her 
feelinga against the Turk who, however, ia defiant 
and emokes nway his hooka as if the whole afiair 
was a mere play of pinprick. Ii is problematical 
when the end may be in eight Meanwhile tho 
domestic politics of Turkey seem to be still un- 
satisfactory. Tbe Committee of Union and Progress 
is daily declining in its influence white making 
the breach wider by its uneompromUing policy 
from behind of dooming to destruction those 
who refuse to obey its mandate. Turkey must 
still be pronounced " unregenerato”. Albama 
eeems to be again, quieting down, thanks to 
a more -and sagacious conciliatory policy. ' 

• ( TBH NEAR iND THE riR EAST. 

In Persia they are at their wit’s end how to 
restore order. The crafty brother of the ex-Shah 
has been angling for a conference from tbe seat 
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William Pitt and National Revival. 

]l. lioie LiU- O Georgs BtU cC Som- * 

In this TpluiDB the letroed sutkor 
deasribe tha work of national ravival earfiej 
by William Pitt the young-r.up to tha cm®®*"®** 
oent of friction with Ra-olnMon.ry Ff.®»- 
Il,.p,md »,.r.ab, 

r‘. t.L3'’r..r;. ...r-bb.,... 

^°L A^icp W.b -..h 1. l- w 

. » A inly, a War iitaiaat 

:”S r™ -b 

™q«i.k-d ■’"“1' ““I 

il.to .<b.P.W. l<-d»e lb. « “ lb' '"“b 
E..pIul.op by b.d m.o.cra.nt, .pd lb. «lb.p t» 
ppoBiibb oi iKbiipw 

Fnpmby ....o~i«.bd pobUc.l r,c«b.>rb.l.o.. 
I, ... b..id.. lb. P"tl»d "I ‘b P”'"' “■> 
p[ .oMid.nbl. m mdd.tr... .»d 

ecoDoniM. 

Thaae two Ravolutiona— tha tavoUtion In 
thought and palitlM ehiefly through tha work of 
Rouseaau nmi tha EnoyclopradiaU and 
industrial rorolution— began their work nbout the 
game time and were In full awing when PiW roee 
to wield the dastiniea of England At home Pilt 
had to face aerione national quesHons. and abroad 
he had- to maintain the poe.t.oa of England 
unaff.«ited despite the weUer in European Politico 
brought about by the unscrupulous, ambiUona and 
autocratic redress of the Balance of Power 
attempted by the Emperor on the one band, 
and the Semiramie of the North on the other. 
Through a senos of persistent and well directed 
effortePitt was able to effect coniideiable success 
in bis policy of retrenchment and rafono. In 
his euecess in effecting tha reform of the Admioia- 
tralion of Indie, and his failure in hfs attempt to 
eolve the Irish problem alike, he shows an appre- 
ciation of the situation of England which doea, 
great credit to his tagacily as a statesman. IKa 


handling of the ^.ifanfe CeriiiaU with France, 
and the Dutch crisis brings England again upon 
the stage of European Politics, and practically, 
restore her to her former position. Ilia handling 
of the colonial question doea not show either 
breadth of view or a grasp of the imperial future 
that it contained in germ, while hie treatment of 
the slave question leaves one under the impression 
that he faced tha problem rather as a politician 
and friend of Wilberforce than as a statesman. 
In the spring of 1791 Pitt’s achievements were 
in the words of his accomplished biographer: — 
“After lifting his country from the depths of 
penury and isolstion, he seized favourable op- 
partamU<« for checkmating French influence in 
Holland, and framiog the Triple Alliance with 
that E^ublic and ibe Kingdom of Prussia. 
During the year 1788 00 tbia alliance gave the 
law to Europe. It rescued Gustavus III from 
ruin , It prescribed terma to Austria at the 
Oonference of Reiehenbach, and thereby saved the 
Turksfrom the gravest dangsr, it served to restore 
tbe ancient liberties of the Brabiaters and Flem' 
legs. It enabled England to nverawe Spain and win 
tbe coast of the present colony of British 
Columbia . lest, but not least, Pitt by singular skill, 
thwarted the dangerous echemes of tbe Frussiap 
etateeman Herttberg at the expanse of Poland”. 
Ibla u an achievement that any statesman may be 
proud of, and Pitt's failure to prevent the Second 
Partition of Poland need not be considered to 
detract altogether from his deserved title to 
be considered a great atatesman. Hie success 
is all the more creditable having regard to 
tbe array of talent in tbe opposition which 
eometimes made unpatriotic, nay, even unscrupu- 
lous use of their powers and positions 
Dr. Bose in the course of the work gives 
conviociog evidence from unpubliabed Utters and 
state papers against popular and partisan mis- 
conception in regard to the character and attitude 
iu particular queetions of his hero. The book 
d^rves serious reading by all those that wish to 
understand a great character wielding tbe 
destinies of a great kingdom in tbe critical epoch 
of the dawn of its imperial career. 
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Jucs 3. Messrs Surei>drjDatb Satterjat Md 
BhupendriDttb Basa were accorded an iclerview 
by H. E Lord CarmichscI at Darjeeliog for rx- 
cbtDgin^ suggestions regarding the proposed 
Council Regulatiooe. 

June 4. The Sluilio Uoirersity Committe* 
completed its labours to day. The members 
uoanimuusly esprossed their eattafactian with the 
regulations. Votes of conSdense in the Chair- 
man and Secretary were passed. 

June 5 At to day’s meeting of the Corpora 
tiuii of Calcutta, the Chairman was granted leave 
to proceed to Bombay to etudy the working of the 
Bombay hlunieipat Act, so that the amendment of 
the Celciitta Municipal Act may be framed on the 
lines of the Bombay Act. 

Jans 6 The Calcutta Committee of the Insti- 
tute of Journalists has passed a resolotion on 
Lord Crewe's reference to English newipepere in 
Calcutta It regrets that he has not teen 6t to 
withdraw bie offensire rsmatks, but seems to 
justify thsm. 

June 7. In the committee etage of the 
Govcromeat of India Bill to-dsy cUuee 2 of ib« 
Bill nae adopted. 

June 8 During the further dUeuesion on the 
Government of India Bill cUuaes 3 and 4 were 
adopted. 

June 9. Colonel Rasul Khan, (he Bombey 
Agent of the Amir of Afghanietan gave a ratty 
at the Amir’s bungalow, Malabar Hill, this even- 
ing, to commemorate the eleventh anniversary of 
Amir SabibulUh’s Coronation. 

June 10. H. E. the Governor of Bombay and 
staff left Mahablesbwar to day, The OoverniDent 
will DOW be <)unrtered at Ganeshkbind. 

June 11. Lord Loreburn has migaed os 
grounds of ill-health. Lord Haldane has succeed- 
ed him as Lord Chancellor and Colonel Seely 
becomes Secretary of State for War. 


June 12. Tbe House of Lords to-day passed 
the first reading of the Government of InliA Bill. 

June 13 The Birthday Honours List was 
iasned to day late in the evening. 

June 14 A press eommuniyus in the Homs 
Deptrtment states that His iUjssty the Ktog- 
Emperor has approved of the appointment of Mr. 
Mahomed Rafiq to be a Fuiene Judge of the High 
Court at Allahabad 

Judo IS A High Court is to be established 
at Patna, and the Government of India a^k the 
views of the Local Oovarnmpnt as to the number 
of Judges necessary, and other administiative 
details 

June 16 The Secretary of State has sanc- 
tioned the eppointoent of an expert Mechanical 
Engineer far the ioepection of the pumping plant 
in the Bombay FresiJency 

June 17 Lord Crewe, moved the eecond 
reading of the Government of India Bill !u the 
Ilouee of Lords this evening Lord Curton nnl 
Lord Afioto took pert in the discussion, 

June 18. Bai Bahadur FurnendaiiarayanSinha 
and Dr Eamkali Qupta have been elected Vice- 
Freeideots of the Congress Reception Committee, 
and Messrs. Mothianath Sinha and Nalmiranjan 
Siniia Joint Secretaries. 

June 19. The High Court of Calcutta baa 
sanctioned the proposal of starting joint offices by 
two or more Fteadars of Mafussil Courts for the 
conduct of profeosionel business, 

June 20 la reply to Mr. Mac Callum Scott 
ia the House of Commons, concerning some 
unapecified references of his to the Mabomedans 
in Eastern Bengal, Mr, Montagu expressed regret 
that hie remarks bad given rise to misunderstanding 
or miiApprehensioD among the Mabomedan people 
of lodis. 

June 21, Sir Fardy Lukis, Director General 
of the Indian Medical Service, is appointed 
tnembercf the Board of SeientiSe Advice, 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. • 

The Women of India. 

It U refresbiog to read Misi Flora Annie Steel’s 
pen picture of “The Women end Children ot 
India” in e recent number of The Queen. !t is s 
hopeless task, she sap, to make the average 
EoglUbman understand that the position of 
womanhood in the East is more independent 
and more honourable than it is in England. 

Deep down in the heart ot ererf Hindu— and thef 
make op two*thirds of the totalpopulatian of Iad>a~liea 
an almost patsioDita derotion to the Ureat Mother of 
all. Their very mythology prorea this. Erery god io 
bNexnal ; the Sakba and Sakti nnita to form the perfect 
whola Again, the retatise poiitione of Hindu huaband 
and wife ahon how strong a bold they hare on the truth 
that eex ie ephemeral, that both man and woman are 
working npward to a future when there eball be no mate 
or female, no marrying or ginng m marriage For life 
to the bosband ia ineoinplete withontthe wife, ilecaonot 
OTCo say his prareri purely withont her , the tie between 
them 11 indissoluble ; together they make the perfect 
bamao being. 

This fundamental belief is fostered by tho fact 
that for one pihyer which is put up to a god io 
India there are about a thousand to a goddess. 
Miss Steel lays 

All the loeal deities are female. 8 itla le the most 

E Citiooed goddeee of smallpox. Hot a Tillage it without 
r ibnoe ; aearoely a mother in India, oo matter of 
what Sect or faith, bntdoei Dot bring her oSerioga. 
And Bitla Or Mafaaderi, Kali, Uuraga, Cbawani, all 
names of the one dread goddese of Destruction, are at 
the heart of erery worshipper, male or female io India. 
This being so, we begia to underetand the widespread 
colt of motherhood as the great faodsmentel, oaaitershle 
fact lying at the botton of all human effort, which is aw 
/ond, the religion of India. 

It is often said by (hose who have seen only one 
side of India — the urban — that the women of 
India are kept in perpetual seclusion. It is a 
mistake to think so. 

Ereninthe matter of seclusion, theideas of the arerage 
SsgSjsb penoo ara abstOotal/ at /jujJt Two-thirds of thr 
total popniatiou of India is sgricaltnral, and all 
agrieulinral women help in the work of the llelda They 
art free, tbei'efore, to come and go. 

Devotion to motherhood is a common factor in 
the Indian homa life. Miss Steel concludes : — 
Behind all their trials, behind all the drudgery, eveo 
the drcanoess of life, lies the knowledge that India 
worships the women, that the common proverb of daily, 
life says, ** A man owes one life to his father, ten to hb 
religious toachen, bat a thouaand to his molhor.” And 
nearly every woman U a mother. 
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Are Bnddhism and Islam Combmlng- 

M. Vambery, in the A’iwteenlA CetUnry for 
April, is struck by the startling fact that Mobam- 
tnedans and Riiddhists no longer regard one 
anotber with that furious hatred and ill-witl 
which formerly marked their intercourse. Tho 
Moslems divide humanity into mere idol-worship- 
pers and book-possoMors, The Buddhists are 
determined idol-worshippers. And the MosUms 
never tolerate idolatry. That is an immemorial 
tradition. History records the painful experiences 
of an ever recurring tug-of-war between idol wor- 
shippers and the Moslems. Ha says 

Imagine, then, my surprise and amazement when 
recently, i. e. after the victory of the Japanese over the 
Russians, I noted the joyful excitement which prevailed 
throughout the length and breadth of the Islamie world 
at the military auccess of the formerly detested 
Wbat strikes one most » the eontiooous and ever grow- 
ing fnendlmess between theee two AaisUo nations, or 
rather, between these two religions, which used to bo so 
boetilo to one enother. 

But unoSeislly, and in secret, a good deal of 
intercourse between the two Asiatic rsligto&sb&s 
been carried on through private individuals, 
Chinese Mohammedans have clearly shown that 
Moslems and Buddhists recognise a common foe 
io the person of the European. So, the Chinese 
Government, far from opposing this tendency, 
are rather inclined to support it. 

The writer dues not consider PAn-Islamtsm to 
be a dangerous foe. It is only the Moslem Press, 
notably the Turkish and Persian, which binds 
together the most distant parts of the Moslem 
Asiatic world. When the Turco-Italian war 
broke out, these newspapers had long columns of 
war intelligcnco and procured voluntary subscrip- 
tions in abundance. This approach between tho 
followers of diQerent Oriental religions has become 
au much more pronounced oflate years that already 
the variocs nationalities are known by the collec- 
tive name of Asia as against Europe. The writer 
eees thus the eymptoma of an ever-ripening bood 
of unity among the Asiatics irrespective of creod 
or colour. 
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BbaltU- 


Mrs. Alicia Simpsou, u. R. *• a contributes 
an Interesting stuJy of “Bhakti {Divine Jjove) in 
Hindu, Hebrew and Moslem Literature” to tbs 
May number of the Theotopkist. Through all the 
ages, she says. 

The longing of the humin soul for God has made 
itself mamfest and the literature of Hiodoe, He- 
brein and Muhammedans alike bear* witnos* of * 
similar aspiration, The writings of tunU and mystice 
of various lands show the same passionite ilrivingto. 
wards a comprehension of the Diviaity ; the same ardent 
love of Godanimitea Hiodu philosopher, Hebrew pro- 
phet. and Christian saint. Holy men of all nationa tore 
need similar parableato typify that heavenly love. Ukmg 
the earthlf affection which every human creature knewa 
and feels for parent, child, or fnendM a symbol of that 
creater Divine Love by which God is revealed to man. 
nui through the earthly ajmhol the finite human mind 
is enabled to form some imperfect concept of the 
love of God to mao. The seers of old may clo^e U»o 
expression of their sense of the Divine Uve in different 
forme, hot at heart a like idea ii present in sU religion- 
the derotion which the human heart should natorslW 
feel for that God who Is its Creator, who in His good* 
BtH hu given bfe to all. 

Hindu, Hebrew and Mohamcnadau alike have 
borne witness to the value of Divine inspiration 
in awakening in the soul of mao the love of the 
Eternal Being. It is said that the soui acting 
alone may be powerless to comprebeod the Divio©. 
But there are aids which may be adopted to in- 
duce that emotioral mood in which the sense of 
the Divine floods mao's spirit. 

These aids are solitude, abstinence, conccntraMoo of 
thought, the filing of the wandenog mind ou Ood. Yoga 
asceUci. Buddhists, Mubammedsos, Greek aud Uomao 
philosophers, ChnsUan saints, all who in IransceBdenUI 
eiperisnces were made awsrs of Qodi glory sod infinite 
power practised methods similtr w character though 
differing in degree, to abstract the sool from ita 
material turroundings. Abstinence la one of the mcaDS 
most frequently mentioned whereby the spirilnal facul- 
ties can be fostered. 

The writer then gives several texts from tho 
literature of the various religions and demon- 
Btratea the identity of their leachioga. Tho 
very prayers of the saints are alike in their 
imports. After citing one or two hymns from the 
morning prayer of the Sikhs, Mr. Simpson says;— 

Parallels to these eesUtlo visions, resulting la an fii- 
ereasfng outpouring of love towards God, are found In 


the literature of Hindus, Christians and Mubammedans. 
Tho retiring to solitude to commune with God is a 
ebaracteristio of mystics tod saints. Did pot even 
Christ withdraw at intervals from his followers, thst in 
quietness and seclusion He might renew within Himself 
the epiritnal force on which contact with the world 
daily made euch great demands ? 

She proceeds to show that the different Sufia 
have ui^ed diQerent methods to the nttainmeot 
of tiie same goal. But the concluding portion of 
the article is worth quoting, "Writing of the 
Mohammadan mystics, she says , 

While speaking of Stubammedan mystics, mention msy 
be made of one of the latest prophets smong them, a 
eontomporary preacher of Muhammedan mysticism, who 
proclaims the ‘‘splendoor of God," Abbas Kffendl, third 
prophet of the Bsbsis, who also teach the doctrine of 
lave. Their path to God lies through seven vslllyl. 
The first Is the valley of Search, where the wanderer 
goes seeking for God, and learns that He is to be found 
everywhere, sven in the dust that is blown along the 
highway. Next comes the valley of Luve, through which 
ha,is guided by pain, since pain teaches selflassness. 
These two vslleys lead between the nountaine to the 
valley of Eoowledge of Ood, The fourth valley is Union 
with Ood, after which biassed eoniumrastioo the wsyfarcr 
comes IQ all happiness to the fsir valley of Contentment. 
The sixth valley is Amszement. where esrtbly nddlea 
are made plain, and the travellsr marvels at the revela- 
tion ef Divine troth and leva thus vouchisfed. Finally, 
he attaina the valley of Poverty, where he is taught the 
emptiness, tbs Ulosion of worldly glory, and the valoe 
of reooeoiation. It it the aaina spirit woich bsi animat- 
ed alike Brahman aeeetio, Greek asgo, Christian uyibe, 
and Persian poet. 


Chinese Courage, 

The oxtraordinary indifference with which the 
Ohioeae contemplate death has been Darrated by 
Mr. C. J. L, Gilson in a recent issue of the iJuUm 
Bevifw. He snyfi that they were ever a race addict- 
ed to suicide. Orlminsts, we are told, are ted to 
execution talking pleasantly with their friends. 
The writer knows of a case, 'of a long string of 
victims to be beheaded,’ ‘ one of whom asked 
serenely of the executioner that ho might be 
placed at the end of the line in order to have 
eiaure to finish his cigarette. There, enjoying 
his final smoke, unmoved and scarcely interested, 
be witnessed the death of his comrades,’ calmly 
awaiting his turn. How much happier will life 
be if the fear of death did not exist! 
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A8oka> the Great Buddhist Emperor. 


In the course of a lengthy article on “Aaoka, 
the Great Buddhist Emperor " 5n the current 
number of The E^iddhUt Ritiexn, after descnbJog 
the state of India in the pre Buddhist times, Mr. 
Zen, the writer, sketches the progress of the conn* 
try after the advent of Buddhism and discotirsea 
on the numerous edicts of Asoks. He says 
The system of gorsmioest eat so abioluts nonarcby. 
the Emperor reesrdiog himself as the father of hie peo* 
pie. lo the ProriDoials' Edict Atoka aayi — 

*■ All cneo are my ebi'drec, tod just as for my ehifdreo 
1 desire tbet they should eejoy alt happinttt and proa- 
perity in this world and the next, ao for all mea 1 doeir* 
tho Ilka happiness and prosperity There are i^induala 

stop all Unwarranted impnsonmeet or torture. ' 
t Of&eials and leirosd men were Biimtooned et 
stated intarvala to icfons the Emg of all mcaeur* 
M likely to benefit humanity This was en 
escsllaut fsature of the admioistration of the 
Buddhist monsrcha of India Even aboiiginal 
raosi were cot ezemptsd from the kindness and 
coeaideratiOQ of the Cnapassicoste Eing On this 
point Mr. Zen observes 
This shows how veiely lupsnor Aooieot Ii 
Madera Europe fr 


Isra Sevelopmea 




rsgarded meiely 




, ..IS ooDGerolng the bor- 
derers. that they should bo coorinced that the Kieg 
desires them to be free from disquietude I desire them 
to trust me audio be asstued that the Sing bears tbem 
good will, aud I desire that (whether to win my good 
niU or merely to please ms) they should praebse tbs 
Dharma, mod ao gam thia world and the nest. Under.* 
Btandiiig this, do your doty, and luapire these folk solh 
tiuet so that they msy be conrinc^ that tho King la 
unto them even es a father, and that, as be cares tor 
bimsclr, BO be carea for them, wlio are the Rmg'a 
childteo.” 

The wnter then gives cunierous quotations 
from the famous Cbioeae and Grecian tnveneie 
on the several aspects of the country and its aiU 
mirustration. The personal cars and aolicitade of 
the sovereign for the welfare of bis subjects are 
clearly illustrated by tlie many remains ctf the 


Asokao pillars, so famous in tho history of India. 
Tbofl some thiity four Rock Edicts were inscribed 
in diOisteot parts of the Empire besidesbuedreds 
of piltare with various rules of life inscribed in 
tbecn for the guidance of the people. Taw and 
order were strictly enforced, So that trade and 
industry might prosper The Emperor himself 
«et the example of diligence. In Edict VI, 


w I have arranged that at all hours and ia all places— 
arhother 1 am dining or is tho ladies* apartments, in my 
bedroom or 10 tbs palace gardens— the ofScial reporters 
ahould keep me constantly informed of tho people's 
basioesa, which business of the people f am ready to 
dioposo of at any place. • , . Immediate report must 
homada tomoatany hour and at any place, for 1 am 
Mcor tony •atisfisd with my exertioos and my despatch 
of buaioeaa )Tork t must for tbs publie benefit — snd 
the root of tho matter is in esertiou and dsipalch of 
bnaiseae, than which nothiog ii more efficaeions (or the 
geoerai wolfara. Aod for what do I toil t For no ether 
end than thia. that 1 may diaeharga my debt to ai 


t. and that wl 


IB this world, 


..t ny SODS, grandsoBi, aod gnat 

- IS for the pablio wesl, uonghthsl 

la adifflenlt tbieg to atUio, aava by tbs ulDoit (oil.* 

To live under such a Eieg ig g reel boon. Mr. 
Zso eays entbusiMticaliy 
Coutd wa but asceod tba river of time, sed aeleet that 
•gs of Mtiguiiy IB which we waaM tire, we woskf be 
laoheed to choose the forty yean. 272 to 232 B ft. when 
Asoka ruled la India. Wa may truly aay of him, “« 
righteous Mn. who niM i^rigbleousaaas, the protoctor 


ruling by force of goodoes: 


The Life 8 Teachings of Buddha. 

By the AnigsTika DbsrmapaU This is a dear 
and concise account of the Life and Teachings of 
Lord Buddha. Written by a well-known Buddhist 
authority and in a style specially intended for 
uon-Buddhiate, tho book ia bound to be widely 
circulated and appreciated^ With an appendix 
un-i dlustrntions. Price As 13. To subscribers 
of Uio *' Indisn Review " As. 8. 

Q, A. Mataaan &Co , Bunkurama CSietti Street, Uadrae 
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- Democratic Spirit ia Indian Muslims. 

Id the coureo of an article on the above sabject 
in the iliitlin Kevieio for March-April, Mr. S. 
M. Masud AlyKhan exhorts hia co-religiooisti 
in these words 

Islam expects ber ions to do their duty in whatoTer 
sphere of life they are. In order to attain prosperity, 
to preserre our nationality, to defend our person and 
property, our rights and pririleges, we must iotcoduee a 
hundred and one reforms. Otherwise we csnnot, for a 
moment, entertain the idea of moulding oarseWes into a 
powerful and respectable community at India. Ik is 
incumbent on teach and every Mohammadan to realize 
hia Individual and the collective position of bie 
oo-rcligionisti. And to do so, it it our bounden duty to 
prepsre ourselves tor the great wartare for constitutional 
rights that is sure to take place in the absence of 
activities on our part. Islam teaches us to maintain a 
universal brotherhood and toleration amongst the 
adlwrents and to make no distinction between tow and 
high, rich and poor. But practically this has become 
■imply a tradition. 

He then compares the state of Muslim com. 
muoity with that of the great sister race — the 
Hiodu— nnd advises them to follow the exsmple 
of the Hindus in trying to adopt Western metboda 
of adneatioD and organisation. The Moham* 
madana should try to emulate the Hindus. But 
in the competition there ought to be no ill.will. 

As honest Uohammadaos, we should equally regard 
with tolerabon tbeir admirable virtues and exertions for 
the amelioration of their community la an honest and 
well-^iseiplieed course. They are dciog their best to see 
knowledge diffused in their community. They have not 
overlooked one of the moat important braoebee of 
edueatlonal problem, — the education of their females. 

, In order that Muslims may rise to the full 
height of their maohood they should work 
incessantly for the amelioration of the depre>«ed 
part of their society. In fifty years the result of 
their ttrenuous work will become visible. Tbey 
would stand equal to the most advanced catioiis 
o! tbif Wast. to g*in that errS the 

writer says that the following euggestiona should 
be worked out. 

1. That Night Schools be opened wherever needful 
fer such poor Mtusalman boys as cannot afford to pay 
feredueation Some we1l-t^o Mohammadana of the 
locality be asked to lend rooms for the object, and 
honorary teachers be deputed. 

2. That District and Village Associations be started 
to consider the social, industrial and educational wants 
of tbe UuaUaa, 


3. That female-education be introduced and a scheme 
of Bie same be prepared such as may involve not any 
great outiay. 

4, Tliat Co-operative Societies and Companlei be 
formed for spread ot.grt8 and technical education. Night 
Schools be opened to impart such eduention to those 
Maslimawbo are otherwise well educated, but hare not 
had tbe benefit of technical education. Honorary 
teachers be selected and deputed for the purpose, 

6 That lectures on reforms be delivered on a variety 
of subject*. In villages lectures be given in the dialect 
of tbe vdlagea that they may understaod lectures. 
E.ectures of alt different classes may be selected, e.p., 
Ulamaa, English educated people, men of industry and 
apecialiats who may appreciate the wants of tho villagers. 

6. That short psmphlets, concise and to tbe point, be 
composed by our Ulamas and others to convince the 
people of their religious and temporal liabilities and 
obligations Such pamphlets be extensively distributed 
free of cost, so that they may be read by people in 
mosques, streets and public roads. 

7. That hliislims without any personal distinction bo 
made to attend mosques, and exchange their ideas. 

8. 'Diat enrnpsnies and firms be fioated to start work 
in a consolidated form. 

9. That steps bo taken toonsura that no Mebammadan 
diea of starvation, and that each of them is made a useful 
ruembor of our community, 

10. That evsry Mobammadan be required to oontributti 
at tho rate of a pice per rupee from his income for 
Reform Commilteek. 

Who CdD Fathom Eeredit; P 

lo the course of an article In the ComAiII for 
May Dr. Stephen Feget writes as follows on here* 
dity and life ; — 

We have got thus far, with ail our talk about heredity, 
and so further ’ that we must be more rcrupulona and 
reverent in our exercise of the awful power of parentage, 
aod roust go in more fear of reproducing, in the next 
generation, nothing better than ourselves, or something 

Imagine that he and she, in a few montha' time, are to 
bo man and wife, Eech of them ia aware that no act of 
bumsnity, between the cradle and the grave, la so tre- 
mendnua in ita conaequenccs aa the begetting and con- 
ceiving of a child. It ia daily in their thonghts, it is 
perpetually drumming in their hearts, that tbey are ab- 
out to exercise this irrevocable and everlasting authority 
of creative power. Whatever their faith may be, they 
cberiah this one hope, that the child will be born healthy, 
well farmed, and free from all mental taint or defect. 
Ttreferekr hrrt, Ibef oojviy trfnge iseslth, {ftey want 
to have children; and they find a aanction for this 
natural want in the assurance that thev are not the first 
married couple to have children. Still, they are not 
without wholesome fear of what may happen ; and it is 
possible Ihst one of them will make np his mind to read 
eomething shout heredity. He will buy a large book, 
profusely iilustrated. 

This he finds useless, or worse than useless, for 
hia high purpose. For the higher we go in the 
ecmie of life the finer h^come tbe issues. 



tHt: itroUh 
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K.. ..a rec^ of Art in L.di.. ^ 

In » vigorous articUm the aro*m on been forgotten, religious pereecutionl hive 

the condition of Art mlndii Mr, Arm Sen »>• eeeeed. bitterness of feeling ind rsncour of 

that in the history of the art of loy country »• he«t soothed. The unity of India hie long 

c»n trace the three stages of evolution, culmina- been a settled fact There is perfect hinnony 

iion and degeneration. emongrt the various elemenU so much so that 

Thut thsHielory of Art la aserieaof ]agged tuHs Me f " mr^epanvni 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE. 

Indian Judges in the Bombay High Court* 

The Bomba;^ Presidency Association has submit- 
ted the following lepreaentation to the Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Bombay : — 
gir^ — We are directed by the council of the 
Bombay Presidency Association to invite most 
respectfully the attention of his Excellency the 
Governor in Council to the following representa- 
tion with reference to the sppointment of judges 
of bis Majesty’s High Court of Judicature at 
Bombay. 

2. The council venture respectfully to eay that 
the deeirability and justice of appointing natives 
of India to an Increasing majority of higher 
offices has now for many years been fully recog- 
nised. As early as 1658, in the Queen’s Procla- 
mation, which is and always will be cherished by 
the people of thie country ae the great charter of 
India’s liberties, it was solemnly laid down 

' And it is our further will that, as fsr as may be, 
our subjects, of whatever creed, be freely and 
im'partially admitted to offices in our service, the 
duties of which they may be qualified by educa- 
tion, ability and integrity duly to discharge.'’ 

3. Since that memorable year when the Crown 
assumed the direct administration of the country, 
the subject has from time to time occupied the 
eerions attention of Government, and it was with 
the avowed object of openly and publicly dealing 
with that question and with a view to settle it in 
a satisfactory manner that the Government of 
India appointed in 1886 the Public Service 
Commission to devise a scheme which might 
reasonably be hoped to do * full justice to the 
claims of the natives of India to higher and more 
extensive employment !n the public service.’ That 
Commission went into the whole question in all 
its bearings with great care and thought and 
submitted to the Government of India its 


recommendations which, though they have in 
more than one respect fallen short of the 
reasonable and legitimate aspirations of the people 
of this country, were substantially adopted by the 
Secretary of State for India in Couocil after 
mature consideration and have been regarded by 
natives of India as betokening to some extent the 
sincere desire of her Majesty’s Government to 
abide by its avowed policy of employing the 
natives of India, as far as they could be employed 
io the higher offices of the country. 

The Commission in that part of their report 
which deals with the appointment of judges of 
the High Courts refer to S. 2 of the Statute 24 
and 25 Victoria, Cap. 104 (an Act for establishing 
High Codrts of Judicature in India) which pro- ■ 
Tides that judges of tbs High Courts at Fort 
William in Bengal and at the PresideDcies of 
Bfadras and Bombay respectively, ehall be selected 
from— 

(1) Barristers of not less than five years’ stasd- 
lDg,or 

(2) Members of the Covenanted Civil Service 
of not lees than ten years’ standing, and 
wbo eball also have served as silla judges, 
or shall have exercised the like powers as 
those of a tiila judge, for at least three ' 
years of that period ; or 

(3) Persons who have held judicial office not 
inferior to that of principal eadar amin or 
judge of a small cause court for a period 

• of not lesB than five years ; or 

(4) PersoDS who have been pleaders of a' sadar 
court or High Court for a period of not 
less than tea years, if such pleaders of a 
eadar court have been admitted as pleaders 
of a High Court. 

* Not less than one-third of the judges of such 
High Courts respectively, Including the Chief 
Justice, ehall be barristers, end not less than one 
third shall be members of the Covenanted Civil 
Serrice.' 
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Ihe Comaission then procesS to observe M 
follows : — ' While, therefore, the Uw Uys down 
thit a miniiauin proportion (one-third) of tho 
judges of the High Court »t Cslcutts, Madras and 
Bombay shall be barristers and members of the 
Oovenaoted Civil Service respectively, no propor- 
tion is specified in regard to the other claasea of 
persons eligible for appointment, that is, jadiotl 
officers not being Covenanted Civilians and plead- 
ers of a High Court. It is posiibte that no 
mitimum propoition of appoinlmsnls was alloted 
to persona of the latter classes necause when the 
Statute was passed into law the meaeure was 
regarded as in experimental one, and it wae felt 
that CO guarantee existed that persona of the 
cluses specified would be available in sufficient 
numbers and witb sufficient qualificatioDS to jus- 
tify their eppoiataeot. But the Coossauoo 
believes that ths experimsnt has proved a success 
and the svidenoe before it supports the view that 
the tine baa come when an adeaoce nay be made 
in the direction of appointing to lligb Court 
judgeships a large proportion of persons who 
have held judicist offices or who are advocates or 
pleaders of the High Courts at Calcutta, Madras 
or Bombay. The Commission would leave to the 
Gaverncuect to decide the extent to wbwb ad- 
vance ehould be made, and therefore merely 
recommends that in the High Courts of Oblcutts, 
Madras and Bombay the number of judges 
selected from the judicial branch of the provincial 
service or from advocates or pleaders of the High 
Court should be increased Tbs commi»ion bss 
extended its recommendation to advocates of the 
High Courts, because it believes that tbe poMtion 
and qualifications of persons of that class sre 
not inferior to thoeo of pleaders of tbo H'gh 
Courts The Commiseion referred only to the advo- 
cates and pleaders of High Court and memhera 
of 'tbo judicial branch for recruiting qnalified 
Indians for High Court judgeships, few at that 
time Indian barristers in any largo euabw 


had not attained Ibe position they occupy at 
tbe bar of tbe various High Courts at present. 

5. The council respectfully beg to state that 
since tbe above-mentioned recommendation was 
made, there has been a steady and marvellous 
change in tbe general outlook and aspirations of 
tbe people of this country and the gradual 
evolution of their progress snd advancement has 

been coosiatently maintsined. It was therefore 
inevitable that tbe problem of reconciling order 
with progress, snd efficient government with the 
sstisfaction of sipirstions which have in surb 
Urge messure been fostered by British rule itself 
and have been generously recognised as legitimate, 
bad to be solved, and tbe council gratefully ao- 
kaowledga that by the new reforms prcmulgsted 
m 1909 end wbicb will aver remaio associated 
with tbe osmes of Lord Morley and Lord Mleto 
a great step forward bas been taken iu tba grant 
of rapreaentative gosernmant to tba paople Of 
India and of associating them with tba Qerem* 
ment in tbe daily and hourly administration of 
tbnr affairs. Their demand for an ever-ineraaaiiig 
abara in tbe administration baa been thus recog- 
nised and a liberal and stateemanlike policy bas 
been adopted in tbrowing open ths bigbeat offices 
under the Crown to well-qualified Indians, ss is 
evideoeed by tba appointment of Indians to the 
Executive Councils of tbe Governor General, of 
tba Governors of Bombay, Madras, Bengal and 
other provincee, by tbe appointment of two Indisna 
to tha Secretary of State's Council and of an 
Indian to ths Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, all of which have gone far to strengthen 
the feeling that Indians are regarded as tbe equal 
■objects of his Majesty the Kicg-Emperor. 

6. Tbe council therefore feet corfident that in 
making new appaiotmenta to the judgeebipaof 
the High Coort of Bombay bis Excellency in 
Oonocii will be pleased to act in tba spirit of tbe ‘ 
lecoeimendatioiis of the Public Service Commis- 
aon above referred to and of the prc'ent libera] 
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policy of the Oovernmeot of lodia by giving a 
favourable consideration to the claims of well* 
qualified natives of India to an increasing share 
of these anointments. 

7. Tlie council humbly Wg to state that the 
legal abilities of the natives of India have long 
been recognised and that native lawyers practising 
in the High Court of Bombay have in the samo 
manner as in the other presidencies won for 
themselves a prominent and respectable pomtion 
at the bar. The council therefore submit that 
native lawyers qualified by education, ability and 
integrity are available to fill a larger number of 
judgeships of the High Court of Bombay and res- 
pectfully venture to hope that no considerations 
of race will be allowed to coma in the way of the 
appointment of qualified Indians to judgeships in 
the filling of which the council submits merit and 
me^t alone should be the determining factor. 

8. The council beg to point out that the num- 
ber of Indian judges intha High Courts of Calcutta 
and Madras respectively is proportionately larger 
than that in the High Court of Bombay, in Madras 
there being four out of a total of ten and in 
Calcutta six out of a total of nineteen. The 
Council submit that in a cosmopolitan city like 
Bombay with its advanced and liberal public opi- 
nion and where the relations between the various 
communities are so harmonious, the time has come 
when the number of Indian judges in the High 
Court which has hitherto not exceeded two out 
of a total of eight should now be iocreased. The 
Council therefore hope and pray that in making 
appointments of judges of the High Conrt of 
Bombay, the Government will be pleased to 
take the opportunity to appoint well-qualified 
natives of India from among tbs barristers, 
advocates and pleaders practising at the bar, 
for, whatever difficulty there may be in sefectiog 
. really qualified men from the subordinate 
judiciary, selection from among barristers, edvo* 
cates and pleaders, the Council is confident, 


pr««nta no difficulty. It is algo, noteworthy 
that while both ill Bengal and Madras Indians 
have from time to time been appointed to 
high judicial and legal offices like that of the 
advocate-general, standing counsel, chief judge 
of the small cause court, chief presidency 
magistrate, hitherto in Bombay, no Indian has yet 
been appointed to any of these offices, although 
the council venture respectfully to say that there 
were available Indian lawyers who would have 
filled these appointments with credit and distinc- 
tion. 

9. In concIurioD, the council respectfully pray 
your Excellency in Council to give the above 
representation your Excellency’s careful attention 
and to forward the same to His Majesty’s principal 
Secretary of State for India in Council, London, 
for bis favourable consideration. The council 
hope to address your Excellency in Council at no 
dutantdste with regard to the other judicial and 
legal appointments in the Bombay Fresideney, 
but at present have only ventured to address your 
Excellency with regard to the judgeships of the 
High Court at Bombay, 

We bave the honour to be 
, Sir, 

Your most obedient servauts, 
PHEROZESHAH M. MEHTA, 
Presidsnt, Biiti CAai'raian of Council. 
DIN8HAW KDCLJI WAOHA, 
AMIRCDIN TYEBJI, 
CHIMANLAL H. SETALVAD, 

M. M. SAMARTH, 

llonorarj/ Secretaries. 


RECENT INDIAN FINANCE.-Uy Mr. Dioiha 
Edatji Wacba. A valuable collection of papers relating 
to IndiaD Fioance dealing with tach lubjccts as, The 
Cese for Indian Reform ; The Growth of Expenditm-o ; 
Enhanced Taxation ; Revenue and Expenditure ; Reasona 
for the Deficit, etc. Price As. 4. 

INDIAN RAILWAY PINANCE.-By Dinshaw 
Edulji Wacba. Price As, 4. , 

O. A. Katessn & Co., Sunkurama Cbetty Street, Madnis. 
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UTTER&HCES OF THE D&Y. 

The Bishop of Madras on “ Christianity in 
India ” 

The followioB is tbs speech delivered by His 
Lordship the Bishop of Msdrss et lh» Annuel 
Meeting of the Society for the Propegetioo of tho 
Gospel held st the Cbareh House, London 

KDIAKS ASD CBaiSTtAKITt. 

I speak to you this afternoon with a great 
sense of rosponeibility because I have a very great 
subject to speak about. In talking about India I 
am very sadly conscious how difficult it is to do it 

anything likejustiee, because there can be nodoobt 

that to-day India u awake, that in a sense It baa 
never been awake before duriog all its long history. 
I have indeed been living and working in India 
nearly 30 yeate, and I do not think that at any 
time during that period I have ever been consci- 
ous of the great movsmsots that are thrilling end 
throbbing in the life of lodie as I am to-dey. 
Eveo the very unrest is a thing that makes for 
the spread of the Kingdom of Ood. because eny- 
thing is better then a stete of indifference end 
stsgnatiou. And to day the unrest le only a 
symptom on the surface of the fact that, intellectu- 
ally and morally, the educated classes in India are 
awake and alive, and it is possible to appeal to 
their consciences end to appeal to their hearts in a 
way that it has never been possible during sP my 
experience during the Isst thirty year* I have 
been immensely struck, as you sll hive been, by the 
effect of the visit of the King snd Queen Thwe 
who witnessed the scenes at Delhi felt profoundly 
moved by the extraordioary devotion of the people 
and there could bo no doubt tint our King and 
Queen have touched the hearts of the people of 
India in e quite extraordinary manner. Latelyan 
educated Hindu told me that before tbe Durbar 
he felt afraid to go to Delhi because bis ideal of 
kingship was so high, and he was afraid of baviog 


it lowered. When be came back from tbe Durbsr 
he told me that his experience at Delhi bad enor- 
mously rnised his ideal of what a King tod Queen 
ahould be. And I think that tbe v^sit of our 
King nod Queen and the affect that it hse 
produced illustrate to us what we all have realieed 
both in India and in England many years ago, 
that tbe people of India will reepond to the 
touch of Christian sympathy and Christian love 
to quite no extraordinary extent. 

OXB TBU.0 BSQUIKSD. , 

And one thing that India requires from ne 
to-day, from us English people, is thst we should 
approach them in n spirit of Cbristisn humility 
and with rsal Christian affection. You have 
heard a good deal about this unrest and about 
tbe supposed hostility of the edneated classes 
during the Isat few yean. 1 do not think I have 
ever felt tbe friendlineee and tbe real affection of 
all classes, educated and uneducated, in India iO 
deeply as I bsve during tbs last five years. A 
few weeks ego I was epeeking to my old 
collnguee of tbe Oxford Mission !n Calcutta. 
They toH me that during that period of unroat 
there bed never been one eiogle word or deed of 
uofneDdlioees on the part of Hindus educated 
and uoeducated, among whom they liv>, end I 
felt therefore that whatever difficuIUesand trials 
the unrest may bring in the sphere of politics, it 
bee produced an awakening of tbe reason and 
conscience that will in the tong run asks 
pawerfolly for tbs spread of tbe Kiogdom of God. 

A LXASIVQ rBATUll. 

Now there are very many eubjects which I 
ahould like to adirese you this afternoon, but I 
wish first of all to impress upon you as strongly as 
I can tbe enornoua opportunity that is now 
offered to us in India by what an called the great 
mass movemente among tbs outcasts classes that 
have been such a leading feature of the Chureh't * 
life and progress in India during the last fifty 
years. Sums seventy years ago Dr, Duff first 
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b«g)iD bia Croat educational trork in India, It naa 
almost the universal opinion then among Miesioa* 
aries that the Church would first capture the Brah- 
mins and the other educated classes and then that 
Christianity would spread downwards to the class 
ol the village people and the lower castes. 'Well 
DOW, in the providence of Qud, exactly the oppo- 
site h*8 been the case. As a matter of fact daring 
the test fifty years the Church has steadily and 
rapidly been spread among the very lowest classes 
of Hindu society, and has steadily risen from the 
bottom to the top. And we see in India to-day 
the striking illustration of that great law of Qod’s 
Spiritual Kingdom by which not many mighty, 
not many wise, were chosn, but the weak 
things of world were chosen to confound 
the things that are atroeg. Let me give you 
one illustration of the way in which these great 
movements have been spread daring the last 
fifty years. Sixty years ago there wu 
scarcely a eingle Christian Indian in the Telugu 
country, lo-day there are considerably over 
300,000. ' Vbis Is only one of the great move- 
ments tbet ere taking place. That same thing 
has happened in Cravsncore, Tinnevelly, Ahmed- 
nsgar, Xepal, and in the Hnited Provinces 
among the people of Chota Nagpur, and among 
the Karens of Burma. Wherever the Church is 
working strongly and vigorously smung the out- 
caste classes there have been converts in their 
thousands gathered into the Church of Christ. 

THE ErrECT or cesir. 

And the reason is simple and obvious. When 
we approach the Brahmins or the other educated 
cissses, Christianity comes to them as ths destroy- 
er of their ancient civilisation; it comes to them 
as a great levelling force. They look upon it with 
alarm and dread. They do not see its re-constroctiva 
power. All that they see is that it threatens to 
’ destroy the ancient edifice which their Society and 
their civilisation have built up. Therefore <he caste 
System of the Hindus and their' ancient civilisa- 


tion, all they are proud of in their past, are 
strongly enlisted In opposition to Christianity. 
And now, when we carry the Gospel to the out- 
caste it is absolutely different. Ae Hindus these 
pouple have been kept in a state of Ignorance and 
poverty, mieerbte poverty and degradation for the 
last thousand years. They have been practically, 
and they are still, serfs to their Hindu masters. 
Thera is no hope for them whatever of rising in 
this world or, as they think, of any progress 
or advancement in the future life. Their status as 
Hindus is one of sbsolute hopelessness ; and 
when the Church of Christ came to them, for 
the first time In their lives, they were met by 
men and women who held out to them the right 
hand of fellowship and offered them love and 
care and self-sacrifice, instead of abborrencs 
and contempt, ,ssd who worked unceasingly for 
their elevation and the improvement of their lot. 
What wonder, therefore, that when the Gospel 
of Christ came to them, it came as a real Gospel 
of hops and a Gospel of love I They flocked into 
the Church of Christ in their thousands and tens 
of thousands. And that process is going on still, 
sod the fact that 1 wish strongly to impress upon 
you this afternoon is this, that there are fifty 
millions of these people throughout the length and 
breadth of India and that they are the harvest 
ready now to be gathered in. If the Church of 
Christ would attsck this problem with sufficient 
knowledge and with sufficient devotion, it is per- 
fectly possible to gather into the Church of Christ 
the whole cf these fifty millions of people within 
the next fifty years. I am not exaggerating when 
I Bay that at the present moment it is simply 
a question, humanly speaking, of men and money, 
how many thousands of these people are gathered 
into the Church in the Telugu Mission or any 
other Mission throughout India. 

1 am Well aware that there are a certain 
number of people who would doubt whether it 
would be a’ wise policy of the Chuich to press oti 
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Indians in America 

Mr. Dhin Oopsl Mukerjea writing from 
University of OaliforniR, U. S A. •»>» 
thst laditaitn quite welcome there to rtudy Mny 
subject but that they are prohibited from being 
labourers or clerks. He writes 

“ As regards the itumigration of labourers, the 
only repV I could give is so emphatic '* no.* If 
Hindusthan is made odious in this country by any 
ODe,itisthekiDd of labour India lendaheie. These 
men without culture, without eetf-reapect, without 
adaptability, that keynote to the eucceasin life, will 
drag as down to the ebye*, to the verge of which 
they have elread) brought us. Thsy Gratefalllowcr 
the standard af wages which poisons American 
labour against them ; secondly, their unbygieoie 
mode of living, their eloofasss from tbs Americeo 
life, and list of all tbeir mode of drees so con* 
apiouously hateful to no Americto, ere the great 
ubataoles in tbeir wey in coming to this country. 
Tbs whole thing can be summed up in one pbnse; 
“ the lack of sdipubility.” If ttaay can only adapt 
tbemeelres so the life bare they are perfectly 
welcome. If not, we beseech them not to come 
here and drag even the students to the position 
where they are now. The name “ Hiodu" sliDgs 
like a white hob brand. Why! For our labourers 
have made it so, Lastly, Che Americso Oovem- 
ment have already prohibited Hindu immigratioii 
So, if any mao comes specially to the Faeific Cuest, 
be will be sent back, which means a loss of great 
amount of mousy and time. Supposing be is to 
be allowed to land on the Atlantic Coast, let him 
remember, that Coast too is crowded with Eoro* 
pean immigranta ; so, to land on that Coast meebe 
starvation or suicide. Any man who wants to 
study IS welcome to this country. Any eitocated 
man, who wants to earn e fiving as a clerk or 
pursue any profession of that kind would be badly 
disappointed at bis arrival here. Ko money mak* 
ing tendency will find any scope. 


British Indians in the Transvaal- 

Mr. Morrell asked the Recretary of State for 
tbo Colonies whether his attention bad been 
called to tbs action takeri by the municipality of 
Oeemutoa, ia Saal'a Africa, in girieg to a village 
of Indieoa establiebed near the town a month’s 
notice to quit the site which they now occupy 
in order to move them to s new location ; whether 
bo was aware that part of the lite oflered to them 

the municipality had been used nntil recently 
as a dumping ground for nightsoil and a cemetery 
for dead borsea ; that a dumping ground for slop 
araterwas quite near it; that the etench pervad- 
ing the atmosphere was intolerable, and that the 
site was in every way nnauicabls for tbedwellinge 
of human beings ; and wbat steps be proposed to 
take to see that the rights of this Indian commu- 
nity were respected. 

Mr. Hercourt ; I bare 00 cSeitl iofermatloa 
on the subject, but, teeording to the Prsas, tbs 
Oermieton municipal location was held by tbs 
fflutiicipality on lease from aminiog company, one 
condition of tbe lease being that the laeseM 
ebouM have no trading ngbts ta tbe location 
(be leaeore reserving to tbameelvea four eUnda 
for tradiog purposes. A number of Indian traders 
recently beviog obtained trading licences the 
mnnicipelity determined to give notice to all 
boldere of etenda that, unless they agreed to an 
endoceement that the stands were tor reeidential 
purposes Only they would be given notice to quit. 
Some of the Indiana have, I am informed, 
peUtioned the Qermiston Council egainat the new 
location. 

Ur, Morrell; Ai tbia matter involves great htrd- 
ehi]^ will tbe right Hon. Gentleman communicate 
with the South Afticao Government on the matter. 

Ur. Harcourt ; I am afraid that I cannot add 
anything to the information which I have given. 

1 have given alt tbe information which I possess. 

Mr. Moore ; Does a strong supremacy of tbia 
Farliamebt apply there? 
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Mysore Economic Conference' 

Tba Agricultural Cotnmittea of the MTSore 
EtX'noinic ConfereDca dealt with the eix of ten 
gubjecta allotted to them during the past eleven 
monthg. (l) In regard to the indebtedness of the 
Iiljsore ryot and his general economic eon^ition 
a general outline of enquiry has heen framed hue 
in view of the labour involved in collecting village 
statistics the Committee recommended appointment 
of a full time officer for work for the year. (2) 
Determining fresh eources of revenue occupied 
the Committee largely. They obtained statements 
of ssaessed waste lands which are of importance 
u showing the oxtensive scope there is for incress* 
ed eaUtvsttem and introduction of improved me* 
thods of agriculture. Before putting forward 
any definite schemes the Committee intend to 
more thordughly thresh out the subject and 
ascertain how best an appreciable portion of these 
lands now lying waits can be brought under the 
plough. (3) Tho Committee havo mads a begin* 
Ding in the formation of an agricultural library. 
(4) The proceedings of their moothly meetings 
have been translated into Kanarese and distribu* 
ted to the ryots. (S) They attach great impor* 
tance to the Co-operative movement and hare 
resolved to meet (a) the cost of publishing bulletins 
on the subject (b) to appoint an English and 
Kanarese lecturer and to grant Us. 500 tbie year 
to meet the coat of District Co-operative Confer- 
ences. (6) A beginning has been made in the 
direction of etarting nurseries in State foreets for 
the supply of eeedliogs to the ryots, the Censer* 
Tstor of Forests and the Government Botanbt co- 
operating. The former has already begun to grow 
Algerian oats. (7) There is an acute diiTerence of 
opinion in regard to the advisability of usingspedal 
fertilizers, but the Committee aro keeping an open 


mind on the subject. (8) With a view to 
disseminating information on agricultural matters 
and the co-operative movement the services of 
capable non-official gentlemen will be utilized on 
payment of travelling expenses. (9) To encourage 
special crops such as mulberry and fiult culture 
the Committee have offered scholarships to 
deserving sons of the ryots. (10) The Committee 
have given grants ranging from Rs. 70 to Rs. 250 
to five district agricultural associations. The 
amouDC is detrrmined by the annual subscriptions 
of each body subject to a maximum of Rs. 250, 
(it) The Mysore silk being pronounced btpst in 
India by the London and Paris experts the 
Committee allotted fourteen scholarships for the 
training of the sons of the ryots in sericulture at 
the Tale’s fai m now being worked by tho 
Salvation Army. Cdonel Booth Tucker’s 
pamphlet on silk was circulated during the year. 
(12) A scheme for training students in 
horticuUore at Lsl Big, Bangalore, with fourteen 
Bcholarsbips is making good progress. (13) A 
portable oil-engioe, a pump for demonstration 
purposes all over the pr'ivlnce Is being purchased 
atacost of Ri 5,000. (11) A costly trench 
plough is being demonstrated at the Ohitaldrug 
district. The Agricultural Committee is com- 
posed of three officials and seven non^officials, 
gentlemen of varied experience who are 
thoroughly conversant with the needs of the 
country. Much time was taken up in the set- 
tlement of preliminaries but their course has been 
chalked out, the underlying principle of the 
Conference b'log to associate prominent State 
Officers, eome of leading citizens, for purposes Of 
continuous deliberation. The Committee realise 
that considerable interest has been aroused and 
that tangible results may be expected in four or 
five yesre, 
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Edncation in Baroda- 

Oq il<f }3, Mr, TVtStasted tb« Voite Secr*- 
Ury o! State for lodia; Whether free tod eoapnl- 
lory elementary education is givin in the dfetrict 
ot Baroda; if go, (or bow long haa that ayatembeeii 
Id TOgne : how U the cost of it met; have the 
results been satistactory ; and ia bia department 
prepared to recommend a aimilar acheme experi- 
mentally in any of the ueighhouriog districts 
Mr. Montagu : Baroda ia a Katira State under 
the suzeraioty of His Majestyi seta “district'* 
Compulsory free education waa introduced into 
all diatrietsof the State in 1905-190S. The eoet 
ia met from the revenues of the State An 
Education ComcniBsioB appointed by K B. the 
GaeVwar in 1909 was of opinion that eompnlaioo 
was, to some extent, succeaaful. TbeCbiaf Minis- 
ter of the State, reaiewieg lut year's work, said 
that “ white it ia by no metna an aaaucad euceeaa, 
it ia a pniaawortby attempt, with an excellent 
elianee of final lucceae, if money ia freely spent 
and eigilanee eaaaeleuly exerciaed." Ot tbe chil- 
. dren eorolled, howaeer, only aixty-oea per ceot. 
actsslly attended school, as compared with 77 fi 

per cent, in British India, andthefioea for oon- 
atfieudance emounted to Be. 53,000, which means 
an incidence per head of population double that of 
the incidence of (see ia British lodia. There is 
no present intention of acting on my honourable 
friend's auggeetion, and I would refer him to the 
debalee on the subject in tbe Viceruy'e Legislative 
Council. 

A Cottase Industry in Batoda 

t The Baroda Brush Factory, Ltd , has started 
work and turna out varioua kinds of brusbee. It 
ia iotereatiog to note that brush-making in thte 
State ia worked as a cottage indnetry. The becks 
of bruabea end bunches of hair and fibres are pro- 
vided to tbe village woman, who work in thair 
own homea and returo the finished brusbea, herag 
paid oa the piece wca-lc -system. 


Agricultaral Basks in Mysore- 

According to tbe Government of Myaore, “ tbe 
MDdition of the AgricaJttini Baoke, wftb scarce- 
ly any exception is uneatisfactory.” There were 
Dine of these banka workfog at tbs bogfnnfag of 
tbe official year, and nine at the close of tbe year. 
Tbe totel registered fuoda of all tbs banka amoun- 
ted to Ra 2,61,385 ; but the balance of Oovern- 
mentdoan amountiog to Rs. 31,638 outstanding 
against tbs banka eontioued to be tbe maio source 
ot Capital for them Supplemented by depceita 
from membera to tbe extent of Rj, 1,95), tbe 
eapdtal available amounted to, aay, Rs. 36,600, or 
an *ver>ge of eoJy Ra. 1,070 for each bask. The 
total recfipta were Ra ?7,I31, the dIsburtemeDfe 
Re. 26,172; tbe cloeing balance of ali (be banks 
together amoaotod to Bt. 1,515 ^id averige of 
Be. 173 per bank ! A sum of Bs. 8,178 was lent 
to members durieg tbe year, while Rs. 15,284 
wae recovered “The number and volume of tbs 
traoeactione of all tbe banki continue decreaeiog, 
as no attempt is snywbere made to replace by 
fresh capital, the annual repayments of the lostal- 
meoU of tbe Ogveroment loane." Compared with 
th« email figures quoted above ia a sum of Rs. 
2,55,080, which u given as *' the total estimated 
velueof tbe property bypotbecsted to tbe working 
bankf." Tbe main source of this income wae tbe 
loterest realised on loaoe granted to members sad 
tbe total income thus realised wae Rs. 2,518 
“ wbtcb was ffloiCly utilised for paying the interest 
due on the Oovermuent loan and for meeting tbe 
establishment and contingent chargee." All tbe 
Banka are said to appear to be in a solvent condi- 
tion, quite apart from tbe guarantees already 
mentioned. But all the banks, even thoee working 
best, are said to be in their last stage of life and 
Sfiote little vitality. 
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lodian Railways- 

A question of GnaDciftl policy of the grenlest 
practical interest is raised by a paper on "Indian 
Railways," read a few days ago before the Indian 
Section of the Royal Society of Arts by Mr. 
Neville Priestley, managing director of the South 
Indian Railway. In brief, Mr. Priestley's eriticism 
of the policy pursued by the Indian Government 
in the matter of railivay development by branch 
lines amounts to this; that it lias eel eo high and 
expensive a standard in the matter of construc- 
tion that an adequate remuneration of the capital 
investment can only ensue after a long lapse of 
years, during which the material and moral 
development of the country is delayed. With leee 
expensively constructed railways, be contends, the 
country would be opened up very much more 
rapidly and the necessary capital procured in 
angrndgitig amounts. Mr. Priestley first details 
the history of the financing of the Indian main 
lines and certain branch lines, after 1845 by 
private enterprise with a Government guarantee, 
after 1860 by State enterprise with money raised 
by loans or from surplus revenues, after 1876 by 
private enterprise and Government guaran- 
tee sgsin, and finally after 1893 by private 
enterprise without guarantee, but under a 
system of conditional subsidy known as the 
" Rebate Terms,'’ He tbeu proceeds.— 

"That the country needs every peony of 
the 12| millions eteiling which Sic James 
Mackay’s (now Lord Inchcape’e) committee 
considered that it should be given, is very 
clearly demonstrated by the reports of congestion 
on railways which come home from India by 
every mail, and the clamorous demands for more 
new lines from all parts of the country. That the 
Secretary of State has real difficulty in providing 
80 largo a sum from the resources at his dispoeal 


is also very clearly demonstrated by the reception 
giten to the recent three and a-half per cent, 
India loan of £ 3,000,000. The issue price was 
fixed Bs low as 93 per cent., and yet only 16 per 
cent, of the loan was subscribed by the public. 

"With evidence such as this before him, it is 
perhaps not surprising that the Secretary of State 
heaitates to go to the market for large sums of 
money ; but the demand for funds for railways 
must be none the less met, if the progress of the 
country is not to be arrested ; and a further at- 
tempt was, therefore, made in June, 1910, to try 
and induce private unguaranteed companies 
to undertake the construction of new rail- 
ways, by igain revising the branch line terms. 
It will thus be seen that the railway financial 
policyof the Government of India has been one 
constant see-saw ; that their best intentions have 
been frustrated et one time by famine, at another 
time by war, et etotber time egain by currency 
difficulties, at another time by political eonsidera* 
tione, and at all times by the state of the Money 
Market ; and that at the end of 60 years the 
pjsitiou is that only 33,100 miles of railway have 
been coustructed altogether in a country* whoee 
area is 1,773,168 square miles, whose population 
ie over 300 millions, and the development of 
whose trade, indeed, of the country itself, is being 
hampered, and badly hampered, by the want of 
adequate facilities. Of these 33,100 miles of rail- 
way, the State has itself had to build about 
26,000 miles, either directly or through compa- 
nies under its guarantee ; only 1,573 miles have 
been constructed by companies without a Govern- 
laent guarantee and only 1,139 miles by com- 
panies uoder the rebate terms. In other words, 
the conditions governing the provision of funds 
without a State guarantee have not bad the effect 
of attracting the investing public, and Govern- 
ment have been obliged to find practically all the 
'money required for railway purposes in India, ” 
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Tbe Hand-Loom in India 

The following extract from the report fornialied 
to the Trustees of the Vfsdia Charities, Qumhex, by 
Mr. K. M. Joehi, of tbe Servanta of lodie boiiet}, 
gives SD account of tbe band-loom industry prc' 
tailing among the Dbed community of Dobail,oae 
of the eastern talukaaof the Faiieb Mabels and 
next in importance end extent to Qodbre — 
Another class of people in this taloka, to wit 
the Bbeds, • class of untouchables who are the 
weavers of this district, need our attention. They 
prepare rough white cloth generally Used by the 
local Bhils The cloth, which u very coarse, coo- 
eists of pasodos and tutbane. As the Bhds are 
unable tbie year to buy new clotbiog these wea 
vers find no customers for their goods Tbe Benias 
do not give them the full oormtl price for their 
cloth ss they in their turn do not expect to sell 
thslt goods this year So many of these Dbsds 
hevs to find out toms other work for maintenance- 
Bnt at this Is sn lapoxtent attiim cUss tn ^e 
talukae and u it is not in the intereet of soeisty 
in general that such a useful industry should bs 
ruined forwent of. supports, I think sometbivg 
must he dons to help these people 

From tbe inquiries that I have made 1 am 
convinced tbit aome years back the number of tbs 
Dheds wbo engaged themselves in tbe weaving 
industry was very much larger than what we End 
now. From beiog artizans they are gradually 
beiog degraded to the cUsa of the labourers. When 
I entered the houses of these people in tbe Kalol 
Taloka I Baw some old looms kept in a comer 
unused for several years The neglect into wbicb 
they have fallen is mostly due to their being 
untouchable. Tbe village and tbs sabordtnaM 
revenue olBceis oot ooly will not enter their 
bouses but consider it a poUutioo if they cmter 
tbatpart of the village where the untouchables live. 

tr^iLettieued tome Telafj!««iiicitcle-ii8,«jieej 
tors in this coonection they seemed not to know 
even of (he existence of toy looms worked by 


thesepeople in the vilifies in their charge. Theoiily 
way of hefpirg these weavers duiing this year is 
to find a customer for the goods they prepare. I 
have suggested to the Local Famine Relief Coca- 
mittea at I>ahad tn purcbese tbe clothing that 
they may buy out of the grant received from tbe 
Bombay Central Relief Committee from tbe local 
weavers, and tbs members have agreed to ay pro- 
posal. The Bombay Depressed Classes Mission 
Society might make mors detailed inquiries in this 
connsction. 

The Mioeral Wealth of India 
Sir Thomas UolUnd, in tbe course of an 
■nUiasting article on the subject of India’s 
mineral wealth contributed to Commeret, uya t 
Tbs mineral of greatest value to tbs country is 
maoganeis Thirteen years ago, India prodsesd 
no asegonese ore st all. Ibis yssr tbs output will 
not be sxciedsd by mors thin one or two of the 
twenty countries that contribute to the world’s 
supply- Maegatiase mining nay thus be locked 
upon ss a successful new industry, one that helps 
to swell tbs table of total values, and to give an 
impression of industrial expansion It is better 
that manganese ore should bs raised for export 
(bah be allowed to tie idle in the ground ; but 
tbu country (Indie) receives aO more than fifteen 
out of the thirty rupees that a ton of maogaoese- 
ore IS worth at eu American or European port 
We ibos not only lose half the value of the 
mioeral, bat have topay again for tbe metal jt 
contains in the largs imports of steel, for which 
India IS still practically dependent on Europe. 
Tbe satna thing baa now commenced in connection 
with the chrome iron ore. To tbe miner the 
cbr«noe-ora is worth shout 2S«. s ton whilst the 
European manufacturer pays 75s for it. Until 
iron and steel are manufactuied on a Urge scale 
in India, we bale to eubmit either to this imper- 
t«A\j tnmpvtisatei driiiTi rA Voe vtiiTmal veWeatifB 
cr the atill leas proEtahle alternative of allowing 
the minerals to lie undeveloped. 
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Jail iDdustries. 

The Government of India have issued the follow- 
ing circular to provincial Governments and others 
under date 20Ch April In a Home Department 
letter, No. 151-160, Local Governments were 
requested to give their opinions on the subject of 
the regulation of jail industries in British India 
with special reference to their competition with 
similar industries carried on by private enterpriee. 
From the replies received the Government of 
India are satisSed that the general principles laid 
down in the Home Department resolution, No. 
10-605-18, dited the 7th May, 1886, require no 
modidcatiun and they have no fresh orders to 
communicate on the subject. Local Oovernmenta 
and administrations should therefore, as before 
adapt their intramural industries as much as 
possible to the requirements of the public coosum- 
iag departments and the Goveroment of India 
will ooly interfere if, on compUiot made, any 
jail is found to be catering for the public io such 
a manner as seriously to injure any local trade. 
Local Governments aod administrations will do 
well to keep this principle specially in mind as any 
infringement of it is more likely to be challenged 
now than was the case 15 years ago when it was 
enunciated. 

There is, however, one point in which an ad- 
vance on the arrangements sanctioned in 1886 
appears to the Government of India to be possible. 
' It was then laid down that jsils should supply 
the public consuming departments but bo 
particular departments were indicated. From the 
present correspondence, it would appear that the 
bulk of the articles manufactured in jails are 
consumed by the departments working under the 
orders of Local Governments, The Government 
of India consider that this arrangement is suitable 
as making for decentralisation and thus minimisiDg 
friction and should be developed. In future, there- 
fore, before calling on the imperial consuming 
departments to take all products, the Gorernmeot 


of India will require to be satisfied that provincial 
posmbilities have been eshausted. It will, of 
course, remain open to local jail authorities to 
arrange locally and on a voluntary basis with the 
imperial consuming departments for contracts on 
the present system and the Government of India 
desire no change in this respect, but if this is 
found imprscticable and if the demands of the 
provincial departments do not come up to the 
full capabilities of the jail supply, then the 
circumstances of the jail or jails in question 
should be laid bsfore the Government of India 
for the issue of such instructions to an imperial 
department as may appear to bo proper. 

Japanese Trade iu India- 

A Tokyo correspondent records that the Japa- 
oeso spinoers’ Association recently despatched a 
representative to India to report on the conditions 
of trade in that country. His report has now 
appeared In the vernacular press, and makes in- 
teresting reading, the more so as the representa- 
tive is himself the bead of a large spinning mill 
in Japan. He first expresses great surprise at the 
simplicity of living in India, where a population 
of 300,000,000 consume only 2». worth of cotton 
fabrics per head per annum and only 2Jcl. worth 
of eilk fabrics. He considers that the business 
methods at the factories, the arrangement of 
machinery, and s 1 forth are all most unsatisfac- 
tory. Only the buildings and the machines are 
good. The workmen are idle, and, he thinks, 
mauagement is entirely lacking. The volume of 
production per operative is only half of that of 
a Japanese mill. Ae India is mainly an agricul- 
tural country, moat manufactured goods have to 
be imported. There should, therefore, in the 
Japanese epinner’s view, bo no difficulty at all in 
“redressing theadeersetradebalance” as between 
India and Japan of 50-55.000,000 yen annually 
derelopiDg the export to India of Japanese silk 
and cotton fabrics. 
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Ezperitnents in Electroeultore. 

Some interesting experiments in eleetrocultare, 
which were conducted at DuhUm, Germany, have 
been described in a recent ofScial report published 
in Berlin A certain number of plants including 
spinach, radish, cabbage and lettuce, were adopted 
as standards, for the purpose of comparison. Theso 
were not artificially eiectriSad, but, on the other 
hand, were not shielded in any way froro the 
normal eleclncity of the aimo^pheie, which w 
found to bean ip-iportant factor in plant ,,ro«lh 
The growth of these " oontrul' plants Wis lated 
as 100 percent. Another gioup of similir plaota 
was expoaed to intensified ateoo'phervc electricity 
by means of currents on an overhead wire 
These showed an Inecsase of yield aaounting to 
from IS to 40 per ceot, A third group was 
treated with artificial high teosioo alectnciiy 
(direct currant). With a strong currant, the 
yield varied between 90 and 105 per ceot , as , it 
aversged hslow the normal W'lth a wash currsot 
it wee from 100 ta 125 per cent , i on ao aver- 
age considerably above ccrual In a fourth 
group, cooprisiflg only dwstf Frsoch beans, the 
plants were covered with a wire cage, arranged to 
exclude tbe natural electricity of tbe atuoapbere 
These showed a yield of only S6 5 per cent, le, 
they were decidedly below normal. It is found that 
applications of electricity should not b« made 
during bat sunshine In summer, early momiog 
aod evening are best; in spring and autumn 
7-30 to 9-30 a m., aod for two hours before dnsh, 
in winter only in tbe morning from 9-30 to 
11-30. 

Applications during rain are useless, but, on 
tbe other band foggy weather is moat faTourable. 
UnmistaVable success has, according to tho report 
in question, been achieved in hastening tho ripen- 
ing of strawberries by several diys, thus onshl- 
ing tbs growers to commend tbe higbeat prices at 
tbe beginning of tbe season, 


An Indian representative in the Inter- 
national lastitute of Agricntture- 

Tbe Secrstary of State has selected Sir Edward 
Buck to attend as a represeotative of India, the 
Meeting of the Permanent Committee of the 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome, to 
be held there in August next, and also tbe Meeting 
of the General Assembly, with the preliminary 
Meetings of the Permanent Committee to be Held 
in the npring of 1913 

Ammonia from tbe Atmosphere- 

In a lecture at tbu Hnyal Institution, Loodon, 
on April ISth, Prnfe-ser Arthur W. Crossley 
maintiined that from a seisntiSc point of view 
tho problem of prepnriog ammonia and other 
nitr->geooi]s products from tbs stmospbeis on a 
large scale bad been sstisfactunlj solved. He bad 
been convinced ol this by a careful iospsetioa of 
tbe works m operation in Norway, which are 
tho largest of tbe kind in ths world. It was 
becomiDg increasingly difficult to procure the 
Ditrogeoous Dutrimeat nscesssry for plant lift. 
The pruspMit of being able to extract ths nitrates 
sod ammonia compoands needful for agriculture 
from tbe air was full of BoeouragemsDt for the 
future ProfsBsor Orosslay predicted that through 
this invention Germany will in a few years not 
only produce all her wheat that she needs but will 
have a surplus tu export 

A Cotton Experimental fann- 

Aligarh, ae the centre of an area which annually 
growe about750, 000 acres of cotton, has been 
selected for the location of a cotton experimental 
farm, wbteh is now engeged in studying the types 
of cotton cultivated in tbe surrounding districts. 

It appears that over tbe whole tract one speciea of 
eottoQ is cultivated, vir, Oosivpium nryleefum, 
but four diBereot types of this species are easily 
, noticeable in most cotton fields, differing in the 
cdonr ^ the fiower and the form of tho leaf^ 
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REALISM V. SOMAKCR. 

In the' Comhill for Hay Mr. A. 0. Benson 
writes on realism in fiction. He says 

The old inclination of tellers of tales, obeying no 
doubtasioiilar inclination on the part of listeners, 
was to brush aside all the vulgar, obvious and 
commonplace elements of life, to represeot 
character at its highest and most heroic, and at 
the eame time, in order to make the backgiound 
darl^r and blacker by way of contrast, to intensify 
the uglier and more evil elements, that the nobler 
types of temperament might be more radiantly 
and emphatic illy outlined. 

That was what romance, developing and broad- 
ening out of epic, tried to do But imaginative 
writers In these later days have wearied of all 
that. They have begun to perceive that life itself 
is far more wonderful and abundant than any 
arbitrary reconstruction of it; thattbe iotereet of 
life lies io the very fact that we cannot, aa the 
poet Bays, “ remould it nearer to our heart’s 
desire ” — but that it is an infinitely myeterious 
and complex thing, which we can only criticise by 
studying ; and that we must not be afraid of 
looking closely at its baser eides, its failures, its 
contradictions; because it is in them that the 
very secret of life lies. The imaginative spirit 
has grown to perceive that truth is a far more in- 
teresting thing than any private fancy, and it has 
learned, too, that the imaginative faculty can be just 
as nobly used in selection and firm representation 
as it was used in discarding and remodelling. 

It is this then that we call Realism. 

LTtBRSTURB, A SOCIAL POWER. 

Literature, especially in the form of fiction is 
becomieg a more potent social power as it becomes 
less literary. The matter more and more deter- 
minea etyle, and the presentment is more oatoral, 
C6 


Reality in fiction, not only secures naturalness 
of character, situation, and action, but implies 
imaginative creation. ^ 

Modern fiction of this order is a dealing with 
souls, not ao much seriously as sincerely, and baa 
little leisure for the portrayal of costumes and 
masks. Its originality is not striking through 
peculiarities, idiosyncrasies, or those casual 
earmarks of dramatic characterisation which 
Dickons so freely emphasised ; it is rather the 
originality of the commonplace made significant. 

Its humour is inseparable from its creative 
realism, subdued to the natural tone and colour 
of life. This distinctively modern fiction is, there- 
fore, at its beat an illustration of the individua- 
lism of genius in the field of preative art. Indivi. 
duality depends upon heredity. Individualtem is 
the expression of the hope which masters heredity; 
it is our cumulative and compelling idealism— 
Harptr’i ilagaxir^. 

THE PICTORIAL PORTFOLIO. 

The Whistler Studio, Mount Road, Madras, 
have issued a new monthly publication called 
“ Tbe Pictorial Portfolio,'’ It is mainly intended 
for tbe artistic reproduction of the notable his- 
torical and srcbRological monuments of this 
country. Tbe poblieherB announce that it will 
formacontinuous serial proceeding from subject to 
subject, so that each volume when completed will 
baveadistlnctindividualUy and comprehensiveness. 
Judging from the first number which contains 
half a dozen photographic sketches of the temple 
and palace of Madura, we have no hesitation in 
commending this new venture to the patronage of 
tbe public. This is altogether a new move and 
wo congratulate the publishers on the excellence of 
their venture. The illustrationsare printed ingood 
art paper of demi quarto size with an artistically 
decorated cover. They can be framed or buog 
upon walls or bound in annual albums of seventy, 
two pictures, “The Pictorial Portfolio'’ is 
modestly priced at Rs. G per annum. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

TH* child’s SELD 07 PLIT. 

The CAfltitau^uan publishes the following 
extracU from screed drawn up by the Playground 
Leagueof New Tort It ie heartily eomtoended it to 
all who, in Great Britain or elsewhere, are inter- 
ested in the welfare of the child — 

We beliere that a city child needs a place to 
play, things to play wilA, and tome one to take a 
fatherly or motherly interest in its play 

We believs that a playground should he made 
attrsetipe to trin the child ; earied in eguipment 
to hold the child, who needs constant chtoge ; and 
auperrieed by directors trained in child culture, 
who can care for this child garden, ts an expert 
florist will care for hie flower#, dsYeloping thebeet 
in each. 

We beliers that family life ihouH be eocoureg- 
cd in'the pleygrouod, aroiding tha formal group 
iag according to age. 

We believe that normal play on swing#, eeesawe, 
and other such apperatus, or with simple gsmee, 
•uch as ball and tag, ia varied forms, or with toy* 
auch aa toy brooms, doll house, etc , to be a better 
preparation for normal life than exeitiog competi- 
tions and complicated games requinog constant 
instruction. 

We believe that playground work where the 
cJuiraeter of the child may be bat moulded through 
ekilful Buggestion, informally given, ahonld be in 
the hande of persons of the highest cbatacter and 
beet training, who will make this a life work^ — a 
yearly graded lalary as in other 'professional work 
being essential to attract »ucb workers. 

We believe that the path playgrounds ehould be 
Open on week day mcminga aa well ss after sebout, 
and under supervison, so that tbs mothers and 
babies, and physically weak and mentally defec- 
tive children, may have opportunity for outdoor 
play when the grounds are not crowded with 
school children, 


Wo believe that playgrounds should be devel- 
oped into centres of civic usefulness, beginning in 
the ears of their own play space by the children, 
this ezteoding to the adjacent park property, and 
tfaui leading to an interest and understanding of 
far-reaching questions. 

A TECBXlCiL SCHOLABSBIP. 

A scheme has been formulated for a technical 
schrdarship of Rs. 75 per month payable for 
three years in the name of Mr Ganesh Balvant 
Limaye, of Poona, who has given Rs 25,800 for 
the purpose The scholarship will be awarded 
primarily far study in Japan, but if the Trustees 
consider that the facilities for postgraduate study 
available in India are likely to beneSt the acholer 
ae much as tbnsa in Jspan, the icbolarabip may 
be awarded for etudy st a recognised lestitutien 
in India. 

A nsnr collioi res cibli. 

Ae important aehema is under eontsmplation 
to establish a College in Bombay in connection 
with the Jesuit Fathers. The schems proposed, 
which ia suit 10 embryo, is to establish a Ooltege 
for girls where s higher standard of Doiversity 
education msy be obtained. There is no College 
in India exclusively for young ladies, and if a 
young lady wishes to further her High School 
education, she has to attend College along with 
young meo of diTerent deoominationi>. It ia 
thought that if a eeparata College existed, there 
would then be a greater number of lady candida- 
tes apoearing for. University Degrees. In the 
abeence of this, parents discontinue sending girls 
to the College, the chief objection being that they 
would have to mix with all classes of young men, 
whereas it an institution existed purely and eolely 
for young ladies, parents would greatly appreciate 
it and a very imporlant objection will be removed. 
The scheme meets with the approval of U. E. the 
Oomnor, and tha Roman Catholic Archbishop ia 
greatly interested. Details of theproject arenot yet 
yvsdy for oScial aubmusioo to the Government, 
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MEDICAL. 

BEA1.TB A5D UO^tUTY AyoSOST B&OCATED 
13DIAN8. 

We have freat pleasure in publiabto^ the fol- 
lowing comcDuoication from Ur, Baij Hath, 
Retired Judge, Agra, 

With the failure of health and breakdown of 
conetitutions in earl; life comes death which cate 
off the best of our men in the prime of jouth. In 
order to ameliorate the present conditions an en- 
quiry is being conducted by me on the above 
subject. I therefore most earnestly rcqoeat all 
University students and others interested in the 
subject to help me in making it as complete as 
possible. Information will be welcome on the 
following points. 

1, Conditions under which chilorcnare brought 
up from infancy to the ige of 10, the cere taken 
of them by thsir parents, their home educatioo 
and aurroundiiigs, food, drese, Ac 

2. Life of our boys in Khoote The pressure of 
atudies and tbe way In which toe present ayaten 
of szemiaationA tells upon them 

3 Lifa in Colleges, and the way in which stu- 
dents live in boarding-houses and boetels, tbe 
kind of food they sat, their games and recreations, 
hours of study and average monthly czpenee of a 
University student in a boarding-bouae. 

4 Whether the courses prescribed by tbe Uni- 
versity are not too long and whether they are 
completed within the term 

5 What is the percentage pE eucccssfol candi 
dates in University examinstions snd what are 
the chief causes of failure. 

6 Whether tbe system of examinstiODe Iiy com- 
partmenta will prove more beneficial to atndects 

7, Wbat 18 tbe percentage of marned ^nd 
unmarried studeota in Colleges, and are married 
atudenta worse than others 

8 Wbat are tbe most prevalent disaasseamosgst 
students and to what csuses are tbei due f 


9, What is the daily life of an ordinary student 
Asd an average educated Indian of to-day f 

To all who favor me with full information on 
tbs Above And other points connected with tbe 
enquiry, 1 shall bs glad to present a copy of one 
of the following books 

(1) Bhsgvat GitA in ilodern life. 

(2) Astavakra Oita Sanskrit text and Eng- 

lish translation. 

(3) Sastrokta-Upaaana in Hindi. 

(4) Dbarma-aiksha, 2nd Edition just out, 
280 pages in Hindi. 

(5) Student's edition of Kathopaniahad by 

Rai BahtdurS.O. Basu, 

(6) An Easy IntniductioB to IToga Pbiloio- 
phy by Rai Bahadur S. 0. Basu. 

To thow giving escsptionally eempleto infor- 
mation books Kos. 1 to 6 will be sent. 

SEW ?R«VISTIV» or KfTSBIO. 

Ae an outcome of researches made by Frofeesor 
Metcboikoff and Dr Broughton Alcoek at tbe 
Paateur Inatitute a n«w vaccSoe against ths 
typhoid fever germ baa been diacovsrsd. Excel- 
lent reeulu from the use of the vaccine have been 
reported to tbe Academy of Sciences. Tbe new 
vaccine against typhoid consists of attenuated 
living typhoid daciIU Dr Brongbtoo Alcock, who 
with Professor Metcbuikoff discovered the vaccine, 
le a native of Sydney, New South Wales. He 
will give a demonatratioQ with tbe vaccine in 
Loodoo shortly 

KVt.’l FOODS fRODCCa SBUPTIOKS. 

A number of foodj may produce an eruption, 
especially in those individuals who have an idio- 
syncrasy for certain articles of diet. Acid fruits 
may causs an acute eczema. Strawberries fre- 
quently produce urticaria. Close observers have 
aaid that_apples sometimes produce an acneform 

■nBamraation of tho mucous membrane of tbe 
the mouth Shell fiah and salt meats often cauaea 
hive like eruption.— JVts lledieal Slnninnt. 
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A priest’s ISVESTIOS. 

Interesting accounts are received from France 
concerning tests of a fire extinguisher aoderetood 
to be the invention of a priest fvho has been decor- 
ated bj the French Governcaeot. The invention 
has been described as follows : — 

"Two cylinders are used, one of which is small 
and charged with " ignifuge” gases, which by con- 
necting tubes are used to expel the solution from 
a much larger cylinder through an ordinary nozzle. 
The compound is described in the following terms : 

"(1) A mixture of ignifuge gases, which as a 
physical agent, utilizes its elastic force to project 
a liquid impergnated with salts aod as a chrmical 
agent renders the gases of the atmosphere which 
burn In every fire incombustible. 

"(S) An effervescent liquid, in which are 
found salts in a state of eolutiun. Tbeee e-alts, un- 
known before, were obtained by the Abbe D. 
Daney through electrical furnaces of 3,000 to S,000 
amperes. When projected they produce other ex- 
tioguUhing gases which increase the effect of the 
ignifuge gases referred to above. When reecbtog 
the blazing material they cover it with a peculiar 
dustlike coat, which mskes it fireproof.” 

tns IXDUX FATEXT OFFICE. 

In course of an interesting Report on the work- 
ing of the, Patent Office during 1911, Mr. Graves 
observes : — 

The Report states that the Act of 1688 has 
been in force for twenty three and a half yearn, 
during which 11,679 *pp1icatio"8 have been made 
for the protection of inventions, a'ld exelorive 
privilege was obtained in 0,113 cases In 1890 
•the number cf applications w a .119, and in 1911 
they numbered 807. Th- increae~ was doe to the 
rn«h at the Ust motneo' of applicants from the 
Unite! Kingdom who waot-d to obtain cartaio 
advantages by applying u-der the old Act. 
Sir. Graves farther rtatMS that during the year 


hi 


under review the total number of applications 
under the present Act has been 11,679, and of 
BpecificatioQS 9,113, and compared with 1910, 
there has been an increase of 140 applications. 
The amount received as continuance fee'?, by pay- 
ment of which tho existing privileges are kept in 
force, has increased by Us. 2,650, and the total 
income of the office is betW by Bs. 3,149. 

OTiUOXDS FSOU COAL OAS. 

A Berlin chemist claims to have perfected a 
process of manufacturing diamonds from coal gas. 
The latter is decomousad by means of a mercury 
amalgam, causing the carbon to crystallise into 
diamonds. The crystallised carbon is very fine, 
but it has beeo found that by intioducing a small 
diamond chip in the apparatus the diatoonds pro- 
duced will be gradually built up around the 
mother crystal. 

UEKTAL IRDBRITARCE 

Wonderful iostrumentsfor measuring the mind 
were described last month in an address given to 
the members of the Liverpool (Eng.) branch of 
the Eugenic Education Society by Mr, Cyril 
Burt, M.A , Lecturer in Experimental Psychology 
in the University. Instruments had been invent- 
ed, said Mr. Burt, for recording the accuracy of 
mental processes, andfortimiog the speed of those 
processes to tbe ooe-hundredth cf a second ; for 
measuring the delicacy of touch or hearing, and 
the emotional excitement produced by a picture, 
an explosion, or a phrase. Methods bad also been 
devised to measure the trustworthiness of the* test 
itwlf and to gauge how far the results depended 
on inheritance and how far they were affected by 
training. E»perimeiita had been cerried out in 
America on twin*, at Oxford on children of emi- 
nenr and of average perenta, and at Liverpool on a 
few parent- and their grow . q„ offspring The 
results in tho main eeettied to coiffirm tha view of 
the etati-ticians— namely, that menfal character- 
istics were inhorited to nearly the same extent as 
Ware bodily chartcteiisiiue. 
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w, T. rie*D. 

Th6 Itiiina cf lUruirn for M«y i» ®f tnor* 
th*n orilinsr; inUmC. It U ft Mrra^rial KumW 
ftnd contains many rsmarVabls tributM to tli* 
msmory of Uin l«u Mr. W. T. fftsad from pro- 
minont men ard women who hava knowo him 


intiirately all through a cararr u{ aiiigutar snnrgy. 
Admiral Lord Kiaher conlrihtiuvi a ehatftctanatio 
appreciation of his lata larnsntrd fri'nd la tha 
course of a itoweiful notice of hie Ufa ha 
obaerves 


First and roeiMnott he feared I lod. and he (eared none 
rlaa I He waa indeed a human ^read-A’oi'ot/ ' Nett, he 
had an impregnahle belii-r that '* Right was tliKht,'a>uf 
noOVotAei-iruv round ‘ ftnd ao.lite Oaeid. be would 
tnareh out alone with I IS alitift and atone neoteuroal- 
wajf of plugging tho I'hiliatiao belwoeo (he oyoat I'eo 
koowa him going niono to a paeked moetiGgef bia dotea- 
Ian and niking Uiam all eiioirin 
!la hated ihamt and gaa-hage and lored to pnek a 
"bubhle nputition.* Then—no matter who oontradieU 
aa— ha wai a great Patnet 1 1 koew the deree raneour 
elaalmeaity wbieh he routed -(a dear (rtesd ofnioe 
enee wanted to ehoot Stead like a eiad dog)~but Stead 
wii aaturttod with this great patrietie belief that "Tba 
Briiith Empira Flostad on the BnCith heey, aod It 
Floated OB R othiBg Elea I " 

Lord Enhar writes that "without eieggeretion no 
eveota bappenod of Dfttionst importanco to tbo 
country eioce tha year 1880 which Lave not been 
ioQaenced by tba pereooahty ot Mr. Staad.'r 
Vjscount Milner gires a graphic account of hia 


old chief in the Pall Hall in the early eightiea;— ~ 

It has been my good fort one in Me to be brought foto 
oontnet with an exceptional number of cieu of great and 

who was anything like hii eijnal in ritility. Itieqeile 
Buperfluone to dwell on hie gilts aa a wribwr but 
b(4 coneereation wae far more brilliant and ituHoUting 
than the bast ot bie writing, 1 don't luppoia any editor 
waa axer 40 heVased by bia atad, Irom the drat tiwatenawt 
down to the officn.boy. It waa euch Ion to work wiUi 
him Tho tremendoue "dnre,'* the endlete eurpneee. 
the red-hot pace at which ereryching wae earned on, 
were renderro not tolerable but delightful by bia Borer- * 
failing geniality and hr that glotioue gift of bumoar, 
not always apparent inhia writuig, wbirh made him oo 
faacinatmg a oompanion. Hie aympatby, hie generoaite. 


A aroiidcrfully good portrait of Mr. W. T. Btcad 
by E. 11. Mills, reproduced in phoiograouro forms 
tbo froeitiepiecs of tha Ilaview. Mr- Alfred 
Ktead wntea o pathetic not* in reoiewing tha 
Progrnm of Iho World ftnd ftssurea the frionda »nd 
•dmirarsof the late Klilorand founder that the 
otigtoal progriinffla of the AVrieio of llrvUv* 
arill be ocrupuloualy followed and that bo would 
try to walk humbly in tho footetapo of bia father, 
aw lanits iw the old hsilt eat. 

Dr Abdul Msjid la following up bia diatin- 
guiahed academic career with itsady progress in 
tho legal profeaaioo, write* ft caatempocarjr’a Lon- 
don Oorreapondect Ilia loctureo for the Colonial 
OlEco on Mabomedro taw bare been ao appreciat- 
ed that bo is preparing a text boob on tbe subject 
gndor tho patronage of tbe Secretary of State. 
Itie latest tuccena In* boon bi« olsction to mem' 
berahip of tbe Old Uailay Bar, on tha nominntioa 
cf Sir Cbartea Matbawe, Director of rubliePro- 
eeeutione He was supported by many promlntnl 
Engltab barriater*, one of whom, ft ttrangar to 
bia pertonally, left • case ib a suburban court, in 
order to voto for him He is tbe first non European ^ 
bamater to bo admitted to the prosecutior. lido of 
tbe Uld Bailey Ilia friends confidentty anticipate 
that b* will prore worthy of tbe honour. 

tan TEisua boosxteit. 

Id tbe course of a aarioe of apoechee in Mary- 
land, Mr. Itooaerelt renawad hU campaign against 
Mr. Taft aa an aspirant for a second term as 
Republican President. He declared that all the 
“ crooked boesee," both Democratic and Republican 
weruco^jperating on bshilt of Mr. Taft to defeat 
thopUiD people of the Rspuhlican Party. Mr. 
Taft io turn devoted all his speechea to cnticiema 
of Mr. RooaeTelt'a conduct and policies. "1 am 
ft mao of peace," Mr. Taft vociferated, " and I 
don't want to fight, but when I do fight I want to 
kiiAWi. RTen a min a corner w'lii fight" 
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POLITICAL. 

A QERUAX ON INDIA. 

In Ths Ti-nts of April .*» a review was published 
of A very interesting addres.s on Britiah adminia* 
tration in [ndia by Professor Wegener, who ac- 
companied the Crown Prince daring Lie visit. In 
the course of that review the following passage 
was quoted from Professor Wegener’s test : — 

In lOOC I had a very interesting conversation 
with the weli-lcnown champion of Swadeshi and 
of Bengali Nationalism, Babu Surendranath 
Banerjea, who could not disguise from me bis 
astonishment that it should be possible for these 
ignorant snd stupid Englishmen to rule over 
India. 

"TKt Timta has now received the following com- 
ment on this passage from Mr. Binerjea, writing 
from Oaleut** on April 25 • — 

1 confess that I am astonished that anything I 
could have aaid In the course of a conversation 
with Professor Wegener ehould have left thia im- 
pression upon hts mind, Whatever knowledge 
and enlightenment I possess ie largely due to 
9 the teachings of the great masters of Enziish 
litemtare, history end political philosophy. I 
have never concealed my great admiration for 
those ennobling influences, due to a large extent 
to contact with English life and clvilitatioo, 
which have shaped and moulded the life and 
aspirations of New India. For me to talk of 
Englishmen as being “ ignorant . and stupid” ia 
altogether a moml impossibility. What I prob- 
ably did say — and it ia only a ropetition of wbat 
Lord ilorley observed on an important occasion — 
was that many Englishmen who were entrusted 
with responsible positions in India knew so little 
about us end stood so far apart and isolated from 
us that, in the words of Lord Morley, ** living 
in Asia they really were residing in Europe." 
TbU is a statement I adhere to, and its accu- 
racy cannot be gainsaid by these at all conver- 


aant with Indian affairs. Half the difljculties of 
British odministration would have been avoided 
if there was closer contact between the rulers and 
the ruled, and if those entrusted with authority 
knew more about the people than they really do. 
The Royal visit undoubtedly has opened up a new 
era m the history of the country, which I hope 
will be fruitful of a change for the better in this 
direction and will culminate in a better under- 
standing of the people by their rulers and in 
the establishment of friendly and cordial rela- 
tions between them, &uch a consummation, 
which 1, for ore, regard as one of the certainties 
of the future, must neeessaiily conduce to the 
greater efficiei.ey of the Government and the in- 
creased happineas of the people. 

COMIUR DISTINCTION IN A DAR UCSS. 

The London correspondent of the iJaneh^aUr 
Guardian says thus : " I bear that a famous Bar 
moss within the last week have been much exer- 
cised by an attempt to exclude from membership 
an English barrister of colour, Fortunately the 
readers of the mess, who bear household namee, 
gave the full weight of their authority to those 
who were resisting this misguided attempt to set 
up a colour bar which the traditions of the legal 
profession, the temper of public opioiou, and 
Imperial policy could not have permitted to re- 
main. The barrister in question was a distinguished 
Mabomedan of high rank and academic attain- 
ments, whose candidature was originally proposed 
by a famous ex-leader of the Criminal Bar. The 
oppoeition came from a small group of young 
Jingoes who exhibit characteristics with which the 
wider public baa become familiar in the persona of 
their frienda and colleagues in the llouao of Com- 
Dions. I am told that tbs many Indian students 
for the Bar in London are much impressed by the 
mannerin which their cause was taken up by 
prominent barristers." 
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BEFORM OP TAB HI.'CDD CilESDi*. 

\7e have received for putlieetion the following 
from Sir Bhalchstidra Kriehna, Cheirmen, Hindu 
Calender Reform Oomoitlee, Bombay 

The movementi for the reform of Iho Hinda 
calender has attracted the alUntion of Indian 
scholars and various attempts have been made 
from lime to time indifferent parts of India toreviee 
the Hindu calender eo as to bring •» »» 
with ob«erved phenomena. To bring tliese epora- 
dic attempts to a head it was thought desirable to 

initiate a common movement, and iceordiogly a 

committee was establisbed in Bombay id 1904 to 
carry out the object A confererce of aelronomere 
and pundits from all parts of India wes also held 
at Bombay in December 1S04 under the prtaiden- 
cy of Hii HoUneee thaSherksracharaya of Sbaraba 
Nath end many leodiog genllemeo, aod ruling 
ebiefa throughout India premised hearty coopera- 
tion. The Pundit invited for the coofereoce 
after an esbsuslire discuesion laetiog eeveral days 
settled the general principles according to which 
a new teat book which would serve aa a guide for 
preparing Hindu calendare every year aboold be 
compiled. A reward of Re. 2,500 for euch a 
work was then offered by tha fliodu Calendar Re- 
form Committee of Bombay, in consrquonce of 
which teveral manusoeipts were received from 
learned men and they were submitted for ezamU 
nation to a represenUtiva committee of Pundita 
Individual opinione of ezamincre have been 

received and acting thei-eon the committee derided 

not to give the pnse aa Mne of tha works were 
found to be correct and in cbnformity with the 
general prineiplea already settled at the general* 
, conference. The decieion was. au^uently 
communicated totheauthore of the manueeripta 
who were also requested to co-operate in the 
compilation of the new text which the committee 


WAS going to bring out in some other way. Such 
a Uxt book bad become absolutely necessary, and 
to be really useful it must be acceptable to leading 
astronomers in India. It was therefore also 
resolved that a committee of learned Pundits 
be appointed to do the work and that they 
ahoald complete the book at Bombay within the 
courae of a year. The Calendar Reform Committee 
18 very sorry that all this important work 
haa been ao much deUyed owing to Tarioui 
unavoidable difficulties; but the committee IS 
determined to carry this highly useful undertak- 
ing to a euccessfut end as early aa possible. The 
text book when eo compiled by learned scholars 
will be published and circulated in a proper 
manner throughout India and the committee Is 
conSdenl that it will be found acceptable to all 
The committee earnestly reguesU all Hindu Rul- 
ing Chiefa as well aa other wealthy and laarned 
gentlemen in all parts of the country to extend 
geoerous aupport to this holy and highly useful 
undertaking, end it is confidently hoped that this 
long-etanding question affheUng the daily life 
millions of Hindus will be sotvsd to the aalisfac- 
tien of all. 

The newest future route to India u to be by 
way of Spain, Morocco, Lake Tchad, and the 
lodian Ocean. Ibe sebeme ia propounded in a 
Pans newspaper, anil the aoticipated advantages 
of the new railway are that it would bring the 
lodiau Oceen within five days' travelling from 
London, deprive the Suez Canal of its traffic, 
ahorten tba route to India and the East, and earn 
huge profits by tapping tbs resources of the whole 
of Central Africa. Aa France Would control about 
three quarters of the line she would, it U 
eald, rule the world by bolding the road to India. 
It ia recalled that tba long discussed trans Sahar- 
an railway baa not yet been constructed, although 
tba difficulties can scarcely be greater than tboae 
‘iavolved in the new propusal. 
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ces and the provisions of the law riRtdly eaforc* 
ed. The situation should be faced on econo- 
mical rather than on religious and sentimental 
grounds. For rurt! areas the folfowiog 
suggestions are submitted for public considera- 
tion 5 — 

1. In each village at leasts per cent of 
waste land should be left free for pasturage of 
village cattle. The Zemindar should relinquish 
his rent and Qoverument their revenue upon it 

2. Each cultivator of 20 bights or upwards 
should be induced to keep at least one cow for 
every pair of bullocks. If be rnnnoi afford to 
purchase one, the Zemindar should help him 
IQ this respect. Keeping up buffalo cows 
should also be similarly encouraged. 

3. Cultivators of fodder crops be encouraged 
by abatemeDt of rents and rereoue, where 
necessary. 

4. Gouiihalaa with d.viry farm attarbed 
should be established for each group of villages 
in each pargana ou self supportiog priociples 
and their gbee, milk and dung m^e available 
to the public and the money realised applied 
for the tsaistenance of the institoiion. 

5. Should a cultivator hod it impossible to 
keep all the cows and calves and other milk 
cattle mnltiplying in his bouse, be should be 
at liberty to sell them to other cultivators or 
they should be purchased by the Gowsbala. 

a I.ands leh for pasturage mny be planted 
with fuel or timber trees like dhat, ihfuham, 
ntTO,iaman, fun. This experiment baa proved 
successful wherever tried yielding more prolita 
than agricultural rents, in the shape of fuel, 
leaves, lac, bark etc. The leaves of such trees 
have proved valuable manure. They wooldsiso 
serve as useful storages for rain. 

7. Bull stallions should be largely 
distributed by District Boards in each pargsoa. 
Otherwise proprietors of Gowshalas sbonld get 
these and make them available for »ll cows in 
the vicinity. 

8, No cows should be given in charily to 
those who are’ unable to keep them, nor shwld 
bolls which are useless be let off for show at 
funerals. 

p. Classes for 'dairy farming sbonld be 
attached to schools and colleges for agricnJInre 


in each Province and farms on latest principles 
established by each District Board and 
atndeots trained in them. 

This question of the short and bad supply of 
milk in towns was discussed at the late All- 
India Ileallh CoBieiMice and in a paper read 
by Colonel IVilkinson it was pointed out that 
bad and impure milk was supplied in every 
town of India in place of the good and pore 
article for sometime past, that the military 
authorities had established dairy farms of 
their own in most CantonmenU andsome capital- 
ists bod done the same in some too'ns, bot 
that the former were for the military and the 
latter for the rich few, that the milk supplied 
to the public was of cattle kept in dirty and 
ill-ventilnted housei, fed on dirty substances, 
milked in dirty and impure vessels, that it was 
often ail bulls taken out, that the water mixed 
with it was of dirty pooda and ft was brought 
to towns in dirty vessels ilhcovered with grass 
and that the cattle whose milk >t was were 
often diseased aad emaciated. The remedies 
suggested by the learned doctors were (1) the 
imimition of a tax upon all cattle except those 
owned by private peHons, so as to discourage 
them being kept by “ Gaualaii" oithin Muni* 
opal limit; (2) establishment ofsettlemeutiof 
“ Gatcafoe” two or three miles away from the 
city, in lands and sheds let free of rent, (3) 
remission of tax upon milk bronght within the 
town (4) periodical inspections of those settle- 
ments as well as of the milk (5) supplying 
“ Oatcalas'* with vessels of the ^st European 
makes for milking and (6) licensing sellers of 
milk. How far these snggestioos could be 
earned out in practice in our towns by our 
people, situated as they are is for those better 
informed than myself to judge. I shooldhow- 

ever think that the scheme, excellent 
as it looks, overlooks one important factor 
■n the supply of milk v-is increased supply 
of fodder for the ‘Oounla’s’ cattle. The latter 
feeds them on dirty and impnre enbstances 
becaase he is loo poor to afford better. He 
finds good fodder getting scarce or tellingat 
prohibitive prices, (30 seers a Rupee)and has to 
nseleavesBud other thingsnol fit for cattle to eat. 
Bnmetiine ago the Goverament of the United 
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Provinces opened the grass on road sides to 
grazing of cattle, free of charge. But it is 
doubtful if it is kept open everywhere. Then 
again under the system of the milk business 
in vogue in most towns each “ Qownla ” takes 
advances from his Ualicai and N under con- 
tract to supply him with a certain quantity of 
milk daily at a certain rate all the year round. 
Will be be able to do so under the pro^tosed 
system ? I am afraid it will prove rather ex- 
pensive for his small means, lie and his 
“Ilalwav” will on the contrary most cordial- 
ly carry out any scheme of reform in which 
arrangements are made for a more increased 
supply of fodder ; otherwise it will prove to be 
about as little attractive as many other re- 
forms of the agricultural department which id 
spite of all the money and energy spent upon 
them, have failed to find their way amongst 
the agriculturist population. Poverty and 
igDomnce are two great opposing factors to 
aU'mh reforms and it would be sometime 
before they disappear from the Indian Jail. 
Perhaps a better plan would be for private 
persons to start dairy farms in all towns on co- 
operative principles and for ^tunicipal Boards 
to encourage them by remission of Municipal 
taxation, supply of land, bulls stallions and 
dairy apparatus at low rates or even Lee of 
charge. From what I know of the business in 
ghee and milk in Delhi nnd other places, 1 am 
sure that even an ordinary shop oQering to sop- 
ply purennd onadnlterat^ ghee and milk, with 
acapital ofBs.5000orIl3.10, 000 will soon prove 
a success. We have found this to be the case 
in the manufacture of sugar and sweetmeat on 
a small concern in Meerut and soon intend to 
try the experiment for ghee in Agra, If 
others do the same everywhere one of the 
most increasing troubles of Indian sodety 
will soon be removed. The work is one 
of profit as well as of public utility iu the pre- 
servation of the health of the nation, brtter 
rearing of children, more strength of body and 
mind for students and better nourishment for 
all classes of people and we ought to attend 
to it, the sooner the letter. 

In the Punjab an Indian gentleman who 
owns the Amelia glass works is going to try 


the experiment of manufacturing condensed 
milk and milk powder from the latest and most 
np-to-date apparatus. He hopes to receive 
the help and co-operation of the Punjab 
Government who are going to give him a large 
tract of grazing land on favourable terms. 
The trade in condensed and powdered milk 
imported from abroad is not inconsiderable. On 
the contrary if condensed milk and milk powd- 
er free from all foreign matter were manufac- 
tured in India on a large scale, it would 
yield good profit as well as help to supply 
the want of milk. Acapital of Rs. 10,000 will 
start a decent business. Most of the “ ghee” 
here is manufactured from buffalo’s milk.Cow’s 
milk is not so rich in fat. If those who keep 
dairy farms were to keep both cows and buf- 
falos they would find it more profitable than 
keeping cows alone. A good buffalo yielding 
8 or 10 seers of milk, co>t5 about Ks.50or 
Rs. CO. It is ft very useful animal though of 
QticoQtb appearance and its calves do mote 
Work than bullocks. All the ghee manufactured 
ill upper lodia, being from buffalo milk, the 
improvement in the breed of the latter is as 
important as that of cows. ‘How to perfect 
adulteration of ghee is another serious question. 
Thirty five years ago the rate of good ghee 
Was lis. 1C a inaund. Twenty five years ago it 
was Rs.20. Then it went up toRs. 30 orRs. 40. 
Last year it was Bs. 50. This year it is Bs CO a 
maund and is steadily rising. Milk which 
formerly sold at Bs. 2 a maand is now selling 
at Rs. 8. High prices corrupt adulteration and 
the latter is not confined to butter milk as it 
formerly was but also tends to fats of even ' 
highly objectionable and disgusting animals. 
This is done when the ghee passes from 
the hands of the maker in the village into 
those of the wholesale dealer in the town. 
The adulteration increases at each step. The 
remedy besides legislation lies in more 
increased -aupply of fodder and a much larger 
number of good dairy farms managed on 
proper principles. There are* Gowshalaa 
for protection of cattle in almost all places 
of India. The Hindu is especially attracted 
to anything which professes to have cow 
preservation. But most of these Gonshalas 
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are ill managed. living ui>on public chanty 
which is never steady, they soon begin 
to languish and fail to afford protMtion 
to the cattle made oier to them. A better 
plan would be to combine business with chanty 
and utilize the Gowshalas as dairy fermerw 
the supply of milk and ghee at reasonable 
rates to the public and applying the proceeds 
for the up-keep of the Gowshala as staled 
aho\e. The question of the proper supply of 
ghee and milk is one of national importance. 
The future of the Indian people greatly 
depends upon proper supply of these 
as well as upon the improvement in the breed 
of agricultural cattle. Should these fail, the 
nation shall have to face a greet misfortune. 
It therefore behoves all classes of people 
seriously to consider the situation. From 
replies received to my circular tetter about 
the failure of health and premature dealha 
amongst educated Indians, I find most medical 
men of note attributing both, to bad and 
insufficient gbee and milk supply of towns It 
ie therefore the concern of out educated 
people to Uke the matter up before all 
others. Many a young graduate pining for 
employment under Government or wasting bis 
time at an ovetnirowded bar, would find it 
more profiUble to turn bis attention to dairy 
farming. A couple of years' Iraioiog would 
enable him to start the business and it Will 
prove not only one of profit to himself, butelso 
of great philanthropy m contoibuting to 
the well-being of his follow men. May 1 
hope that many of our young people will do it. 
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'^DVAXCED thought in Political 'Economy 
assigns to the state a very wide sphere 
of sctitities for thepromotionofnatioral 
well'betDg — political, social, intellectual and 
economic and it h obvious that oolesa this 
broader ontlook is adopted by the state iu this 
backward country no rapid eoonomio develop- 
ment can be assured id India. Apart from Ibe 
question whether Free Trade or Protectiort fs 
the policy best suited to the pre.eot ciaditions 
in India, it bas been admitted that alarger 
measure of freedom must, in this revfi^ctl be 
accorded to the Oovercmest of India if it fe 
to do its duty by the people entrusted to its 
charge. The advocates of this financial and 

fiscal freedom are not unconscious of the consti- 
tutional relations of that Government to the 
British Parliament and of the inevitable depen- 
dence which those relations entail. They do 
not, by any means, propose complete financial 
and fiscal any more than political freedom, for 
this country. That will be disastrous to the 
best interests of the country itself. There are 
many who, on the other hand, press for a 
more effective Parliamentary control of the 
Indian administration and policy, and the im- 
perial constitution, so far as this country is 
concerned, supports their view. In any case it 
would not be wise, for many years to come, tO 
weaken P.rlinment's hold upon the direction 
of Indian affairs. Thedemand that the Govern- 
ment of India may be allowed more freedom is 
not, however, inconsi-tent with this bold. The 
daim has often been made oU behalf Of British 
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and immersed in their own problems and inter* 
ests. Financial and fiscal dependence is certain 
to preclude a state From following an economic 
policy which it deems the most suitable to the 
conditions of the people in its charge. The 
conservation of the mineral resources of India 
for which even such an authority as Sir Thomas 
Holland has been pleading, the stimulation of 
Indian enterprise aud the greater employment 
of indigenous capital, the need of encouraging 
Indians to take a larger share in the exploita- 
tion oi their country’s material resources, and 
the framing oi the Indian tariff in such a way 
as to promote economic progress in India, are 
questions whose satisfactory solution involves a 
larger measure of the liberty of initiation and 
action on the part of the Ooveinmcnt of India 
than is available at present. That such free- 
dom the Government will ultimately obtain 
cannot be doubted and it is gratifying to note 
a steady tendency pointing in that direction. 
Conflict of interest and of theory are the two 
great obstacles which bar the « ay to the attain- 
ment of this object. With the more liberal 
and progressive ideas that are expected to 
predominate in Great Britain as to its political 
mission in India the first difficulty mu«t gradu- 
ally diminish, As to the second impediment 
also, public opinion in India is bouod, year 
after year, to carry more weight in the conduct 
of this country's sSahs, and tbatopinioo must 
become the final judge in matters of the state’s 
economic policy. There is no need to fear that 
responsible Indian opinion will be hostile to 
British interests, though it will insist upon 
the interests of this country being shown prime 
consideration. 

It is well-known that the educated classes 
in India are keenly desirous of seeing their 
Ooveromeat adopt a policy of Protection and 
give direct assistance to the industrial progress 
of the country. With rare exceptions, the 
bulk of the educated people have no faitb in 
abstract free trade and they would like their 
state to revive and stimulate the indigenons 
indnstries just as the Governments of America, 
FVance, Germany nod Japan bare done. Sir. 
Valentine Chirol remarks:— “ It must bo re- 
membered that the desire for Protection ia nn 


new thing in India. Whether we like it or 
not, whether we be Free Traders or Tariff 
Reformers, we have to reckon with the fact 
that almost every Indian is a Protectionist at 
heart whatever he may be in theory.”* For 
the past generation, students of economics and 
leaders of public opinion in India have been 
pleading for protection. lilen like the late 
hlr. Justice Ransdeand R. C. Duttbave shown 
in their works how under a vtgime of Free 
Trade, lodia’a industries have decayed and how 
therefore they leqaire the fostering care of the 
state. The Presidents of the Indian Industrial 
Conference have harped upon the same theme 
year after ye.ar and the Indian press and plat- 
form are clamouring for Protection. Indian 
Protectionism is no sudden outburst ofpopntsr 
caprice or of love fora new theory, nor a pass- 
ing wave of an ignorant public agitation. It is 
tbeoutcomeof along and careful study of the 
past sod contemporary history of. this and 
other countries and the result of the mature 
judgment of its thoughtful aud far-seeing 
leaders. There can be do doubt that some of 
the exponents of Protection in India have 
ebown a teudency towards hasty generatixa* 
tioas and have lacked the brood outlook and 
the grasp of the momentous issues which that 
proUem involves, borne of the more intelli- 
gent and coolheaded among them entertain 
grave doubts as to the beneficent effects of a 
policy of wholesale Protection introduced in 
India. This is, hovrever, a difference of degree, 
one method and immediate policy. There is 
a consensus of opinion in the country that the 
existing system of Free Trade must go and 
must give place to one which is more suited to 
the needs and peculiar conditions of the Indian 
people. Even I,ord Minto has given expression 
tol^ conviction that some amount of Protec- 
tion such ns the self-governing colonies like 
Canada have been giving to their indnstries, 
is needed in India if its indigenous industries 
are to revive. 

The Free-Trade-Prolection controversy ia a 
very old one and the arguments for and 
against either policy may be seen marshalled 
in any decent text book on Political Economy, 
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It is, however, yet a burning question in Eng* 
land. Free Trade and Protection have become 
the watchwords of political parties there and 
the tariff reform agitation has given birth to 
copious literature on the subject. So far ns 
theory goes, it is difficult to make any useful 
contribution to the discussion as the question 
has been looked at from every point of view 
and all conceivable arguments have been ex- 
hausted. The proposition that Free Trade 
most ever be good for all countries is no 
longer accepted as gospel truth, and the de- 
cision of the question in any particular case 
toms upon whether a policy of let alone 
and free competition or of Protection is best 
suited to the given conditions. It is not a 
purely economic problem to be discussed in 
the academic fashion. Political, social, and 
national considerations play an important part 
in the practical discussion. Advanced economic 
theory also justifies the adoption of a Protec* 
tionist policy by nations in certain stages and 
circumstances. Protection is not certainly a 
panacea for all industrial and social backward- 
ness and may exercise deleterious infiuencea 
upon nations going in for it. Free Trade 
may, again, be calculated to promote tbe 
best interests of a people. Tbe balance of 
advantages is, however, likely to lean towards 
' a Protectionist policy and it is on this ground 
that it is being fallowed by tbe United States 
of 'America, tbe countries of the European 
continent and the British colonies. Indian 
advocates of Protection desire to profit by 
their own past experience and the example of 
other countriei. They take exception to the 
doctrine that because Free Trade is good for 
England it must be equally good for India, 
which has swayed the policy of the Imperial 
Government in this country. They plead for 
liberty to their Government and to themsel- 
ves to decide whether Free Trade or Protection 
is needed in India and what form either policy 
should take. It is a matter which must be 
considered on its own merits and dogmatic Pro- 
tectionism would not be less injurious than 
theoretic Free Trade has been. 

As commonly defined, Protection as a policy 
is an attempt to develop a manufacturing iu- 
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dustry by a system of discriminating duttea on 
manafactured goods imported from other 
countries. This definition is, however, too 
narrow and does not take account of other fact- 
ors supplementary to this fundamental oneand 
design^ to emphasise its purpose. Protection 
should therefore, be defin^ so as to include 
all means by which a country undertakes to 
secure, through positive efforts of Govern- 
ment, complete industrial and commercial 
development of all its resources. Protectionist 
policy embraces all those pecuniary or other 
sacrifices which a country may make in order 
to develop its industry and commerce and is 
justified on political, economic and social con- 
siderations. Looked at from this point of view, 
England, tbe stronghold of FreelVade, is itself 
ton certain extent, Protectionist." The deve- 
lopment of the Protective system is due to 
the growth of capitalism and national states; 
As doctrine, protection Is a modification of 
tbe old doctrines of mercantilism and tbe state 
is looked upon as a powerful means of develop- 
ing industries. In modern times tbe doctrine 
dates from Alexander Hamilton who propound* 
ed that the highest development of a nation’s 
industries was to be achieved by protective 
duties and bis programme u-as adopted by the 
United States of America. For the ultimate 
good of Ibo nation the consumer was to be 
made to bear the burden of taxation. • Like 
tbe American Hamilton, tbe German List 
thought that Protection was to be adopted 
a temporary measure for developing a nation’s 
industries. Free Trade was accepted as 
generally true but was suited to n cosmopolitan 
• stage to which the world is progressing. For 
the attainment of this end each nation must 
develop its own resources to the full. While 
Adam Smith s sjsteni of political economy was 
cosmopolitan, that of List was rational. In 
the hands of other Protectionist economists like 
H. a Carey and Patten, Protection changed 
from a temporary expedient to gain a specific 
end to a consistent endeavour to keep society 
dynamic and progressive. Economists of other 
schools, with the exception of rigid British 
Free Traders, have allowe d a relative validity 
*GDC 7 Clopa!<]it IlnUnniM, tlUl 
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to the doctrines of List, and the historical 
school of economic thinkers genernlly loolt* at 
Protection from politienl and social consider- 
ations rather than the purely economic one. 
It is in this wider sense that the word 
Protection is used in India when the state » 
called upon to grant protection to the indigen- 
ous industries. A policy of protection does 
include the raising of import duties upon 
foreign goods coming into competition with 
the domestic products, but a high tariff is 
only one of the means of achieving national 
progress. The later trend of economic tbonght 
is entirely in favour of an estension of the 
province of the functions of Goveroroenta which 
were restricted within the nai70west limits by 
the earlier economists, and it is considered as 
a legitimate duty of the state to undertake 
pioneering work in connection with new indus- 
tries and in other ways directly to promote the 
growth of national wealth. In a backward 
eoantry like India which suddenly found its 
iodnstries confronted by improved European 
mannfuctures, this duty of the state becomes 
more imperative than elsewhere. The British 
Ooverament in India has shaken off, iu certain 
matters, the shackles of the rigid economic 
theory of Free Trade and of the legitimate 
functions of the state, and there is no reason 
why a further advance should not be made 
along the selfsame lines. " If the State con 
legitimately undertake from borrowed funds 
the construction and subaid zntion of railroads 
and canals, if it can afford to sell the fee simple 
of waste lands at nominal rates to European 
settlers on tbe hills, the road is certainly 
open for a further development of this same 
industrial effort on newlines.”* Mr. A. Latifi, 
I.C.S., in his " The Industrial Punjab” obser- 
ves : — " Most people now admit that it is an 
important function of Goierrment to develop 
the strength and skill of the people, to 
induce them to economise their energy by 
the aid of science and art, and by the mnlti- 
plicntion ot industries, to afford them a liveh- 
hood from the greatest possible varieties of 

sources The disputants have often atgned 

with the conditions of differen t countries and 
*ltsnsde's "Esasya onladian EcoDomca,* 


different ages before fheir eyes, forgetting th® 
bomelyeaying that what is one tnau's food may 
be another's poison. Nobody denies, however, 
where private enterprise is, for any reason, 
unable to develop a given indnstry, even a 
fr«*e'tniding state may lawfully create a condi- 
tion ofthings that will set private enterprise in 
motioo "* As an illustration of what tbe initi- 
ative of the Government, supported by tbe 
hearty co-operation of tbe people, can achieve 
withio tbe lifetime of a single generation Mr. 
I.atifi mentions the state of Wurttemburg in 
tbe German Empire where within fifty years a 
purely agricultural country was transformed 
into a highly developed industrial state. This 
wonderful result was due to the feverish acliiity 
which mn in all directions, the introduction of 
school* for teaching trades. Advancing money 
for the establishment of industnes, tbe starting, 
by the state itself, of new industries to be 
ultimately absorbed by private euterprise in 
tbe form of companies or associations, sending 
skilled workmen abroad to acquire a knowledge 
of new methods in trade and agriculture and 
toon. The year 1808 marks, in Japanese 
history, “ the commencement of a new policy 
under which the commercial and indnstrial 
interests of the conntry b.ave been aided by 
lavish expenditure on technical education, by 
tbe dissemination of useful intelligence, and 
by the subaidmng of straggling industries 
It Was the Government that pioneered 
tbe manufacture of cement, glass, soap, paper, 
pnint, type and machinery."* It is only with- 
in recent years that tbe cause of industrial 
development has been taken up by the slate 
ID India, and its attention has been mainly 
confined *o improvements in agncultore. But 
what can it show to compare with the astonish- 
ing zeal of the Japanese Government, which 
bav worked rniracles within the space of a single 
generation ? We are going at a snail’s pace 
where we are moving at all, and laying the 
unction to our souls that we are doing our best 
and that nothing more is practicable. Wbat 
a vast field is open for activity in agriculture 
and industries dependant thereon, let alone 
other industries and man ufactnres such as 
•‘•The Inaustnal Punj.b*. by Ur. A. Utifi, I.C.8. 
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paper, glass, oils and so forth, may be seen from 
the discussionson the subjectheld by the Board 
of Agriculture at Pasa.* Among other re- 
solutions passed by the Board on the Sugar 
Industry which is now receiving its particular 
attention, w.as the following: — “The Board 
recommends that Local Governments should 
be empowered to assist pioneer factories, by 
snbsidy, by taking deferred sbares, or by such 
other methods as may he appropriate ; and 
urges the need for a reconsideration of the re- 
cent orders of the Secretary of Slate, in so 
far as they prevent the application of pnhiic 
funds to the development of those industries 
which are essential to the increase of the 
wealth of the agricultural community.” The 
Secretary of State, during the regtrat of Ixird 
Morley, issued certain orders limiting the power 
of Local Governments which were thereby 
precluded from giving effect to the above 
resolution and the Board urged that those 
orders should be reconsidered in the interests 
of agriculture and agricultural industries. 
The attitude of the Secretary of State m 
this matter betrays the blind faith of a 
devoted adherent of the rigid doctrioes of the 
old hchool of economists and it is the emauci- 
patiou of the British Government io India 
from the thraldom of exploded economic 
theories that the advocates of protection in 
India are pleading for. The departure which 
the Board of Agriculture seeks in one indust- 
ry muvt be extended all along the line if the 
economic and industrial situation in India is 
to undergo any appreciable change for the 
better. This demand is the essence of Indian 
protectionism which is broadbased upon advan- 
ced economic theory and appreciation of the 
practical needs of this country. 

The question of protection received pro- 
minent attention in the discussion, in the 
supreme I/egislative Council some time ago 
where the Ilon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Mnla- 
viy\ moved bis resolution in favour of a higher 
import duty upon foreign sngar. The Pandit 
based his contention upon the principle that “a 

• Proceedings of Ihe Ooard of Aerioultaro ia India 
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nation most sacrifice nnd give up a measure of 
mateiial prosperity in order to gain or retain 
the power of united production ; that it must 
sacrifice some present advantages in order to 
insure to itself future ones.” In theory this 
position IS unexceptionable, but the practical 
action must be determined by various conaidei- 
ationsineach case. Any one who knows the 
present condition of the indigenous Migar 
industry is aware that an enhanced import 
duty upon foreign sugar, which may be defen- 
sible on other grounds, cannot be supported 
by the argument that it will result in any 
immedute and direct benefit to the industry. 
One great objection to protective duties is 
that they produce powerful combinations of 
manufacturers and merchants whose operations 
are not always beneficial to society at large } 
and itmuvtbe taken into serious consideration 
when we devise such duties, Speaking on the 
subject of the suggested sugar duty in the 
Viceroy’s Council, the Hon'ble Mr. Gokbale 
observed : — “ The right kind of protection ja 
that under which the growing industries of a 
country receive the neceevary stimulus nnd 
encouragement and support that they require, 
but under which care is taken that no influen- 
tial combinations, prejudicial to the interests of 
the community, come into existence. And I 
believe that the right kind of protection, if 
available, will do good to India. But Sir, situ- 
ated as India is, I fear there is no likelihood 
of that kind of protection being available to 
us audit IS my deliberate conviction that in 
our present circumstances, a policy of free trade, 
reasoaablyappHed, is, after all, the safest policy 
for Ms.” And further; — “If the Government 
of India or the Secretary of State had the power 
to grantprotection in thepresentcireumstances 
I am not sure that it would be employed in 
the best interests of the people of this country. 
I, therefore, personalty, do not a«k for a high 
protective tariff but large that an inquiry be 
first made to find out in what w.iy nnd to 
what extent the slate can help this industry.” 
It U not difficult to discover what was at the 
back of Jlr. Gokhale's mind when he exjireesed 
a doubt if protection would be employed in tlie 
best interests of the people of this country. 
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Excepting the cotton mill industty, the other 
manufactures in Ibis country which are io » 
flouiishing condition, are ftlmort all of them 
in the hands of non-Indians whose organixa- 
tion, power, wealth, up-to-datenessand loflaence 
with the Government here and in England, 
are well-known. A high tariH wall raised 
against foreign eugarwill immediately betaken 
advantage of by European manufactnrera and 
merchants, leaving Indians hardly better off 
than before. India may incidentally gam but 
it is a delusion to suppose that there will be 
any direct and substantial benefit tothe people 
themselves. The tea plantations, jute cultiva- 
tion and manuiacture, the mining industry 
ore illustrations which show coneluaively bow 
Indians have not been able to exploit the 
resources of their own country and bow the 
work has been successfully done by European 
enterprise armed with various advanUges 
Protective duties or no protective duties, the 
factor of European manufacturers and mercb* 
ants must dominate the industrial situation 
and Indians have got to make the best of 
the same. It is inevitable in the peculiar 
eircumetarces of this country that purely 
Indian enterprise must step forward and rub 
shoulders with its European compatriot and 
rival. YlTienever a new industry is started 
with Government co-operation such as the 
paper or match industry, for example, Europ- 
ean enterprise is bound to be the first id the 
field and it will be the fault oftbe Indians 
themselves if they are slow to take their 
proper share in the industrial development. 
This aspect of the situation has been grasped 
by certain well-meaning opponents of Indian 
Protectionism and should be clearly under- 
stood by all who are interested in thequestion. 
There is an amoont of truth in the shrewd 
remarks made by the Ilon'ble Mr. A. Chatter- 
ton in this connection. He says j — " IVbat 
1 would submit for your consideration is that 
even it protection were desirable, you arenot 
ready for it. There is no fund of capital seek- 
ing remunerative investments. Industnal 
leaders with technical skill and business ex- 
perience are non-existent and the operative 
labour could only be obtained with difficulty 


and would require training from the very 
beginning. You might exclude Brilieh tnanu- 
/aeiurei, but you cannot exclude the Brituh 
mnnufacturer.''* Sir. Chatterton, it must be 
stated here, la far from right when he assumes 
that the object of the Indiau Protectionist 
movement is chiefly to exclude British manu- 
facturesand that "the recent cry for indust- 
nal development comes from a small minority 
of unemployed educated people who have 
not yetfound a suitable niche for themselves.” 
This misconception notwithstandino, bis 
estimate of the industrial needs and prospects 
in India, 18 substantially correct and must be 
borne in mind by all those who are inclined 
to auppooe that protective duties are a 
panacea for the economic distemper of the 
Indian nation What Indian protectionists 
must press for is a relaxation of the rigidity 
of the present almost passive economicattitode 
of the Imperial Government with respect to 
the indusinal development of the country. 
They must persist in the demand that the 
lodian should take vigorous steps to stimulate 
industries is every possible way and not leave 
the people to themselves in the matter. Every 
case of protective duties will have to be Judged 
on its own ments ; but there can be no doubt 
about the general responsibility of the Govern- 
ment towards the people with regard to 
indnstnal development. To insure against 
and miDimise the disadvantage to lodian 
enterprise of the powerful competition of 
European merchants and manufacturers in 
India, it has been suggested that Governmest 
should insist that a certain proportion of the 
capital lovested in every new concern must be 
purely Indiau. But it is difficult to conceive 
bow the state can be brought to accept this 
suggestion in the face of the opposition that 
IS sure to be raised agaiost it. It. however, 
shows the manner in which the policy of the 
Government of India ought to be shaped in 
the interests of the people of the country. 
Indian Protectionism is thus emphatically a 
national policy designed to promote the indns- 
trial aod economic progress of the people and 
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as such ought to find favour with Govern- 
ment. The state in India has, however, its 
own difficulties and it is through them that 
we have to march towards the goal. Mr. 
Chatlerton, who takes the Indian Protectionist 
movement in its aspect of tariffs only, is 
nevertheless of the opinion that “ a little 
paternal assistance of a direct character, the 
cost of which can be accurately determined 
and the operations which we carried on definite- 
ly limited, is a more logical and basinesslike 
method of dealing with the industrial question 
than subjecting the whole country to a system 
of tariffs which will increase the cost of 
living and direct energy from itsnatnral 
channels into artificial courses, moat probably 
not leading to the best utilization of the re- 
sources at our disposal.” This position is a 
reasonabfe compromise between tbe two Free 
Trade, and Protectionist extremes and is 
deserving of serious consideration. 

— — 

THE HIXOU-MUSSaLM&N PROBLEM. 

BY 

UK. HUSAIN R SAYANt. 

t 

T need net be said that if people bad the good 
sense, tact and inclination to meet balf- 
waya in their differences and disagreements, 
whether the matter in dispute be small or 
great, whether it be between one individual and 
aootber, or between a whole community and 
another, there would be much more peace in tbb 
world and consequently a much easier way to 
progress and civilization. These remarks apply 
especially to onr country where it is so difiicuU 
to leave aside the mere sectarian point of view ' 
and look at things from a broad and statesman- 
like point, divided as we are in a thousand dm- 
sioDs of sects and community, class and creed. 
Tbs illiterate among us — and by far they are the 
vast majority — can be excused for tbeir narrow 
prejodices, their stupid superslitiona and a 


hlindred other things which easily and readily 
instigate them to fly at one another’s throats. The 
panacea for their evil lies in the one word 'educa- 
tion.’ 

It need not be said that the education and 
advancement of any one division of the people 
goes indirectly to the benefit of the other divisions 
also. Every sensible and knowing Mahomedan 
will readily admit that these Hindus who have 
Worked for the social, material, and intellectual 
progress of their community have indirectly 
benefited the Mahomedans also; as any sensible 
Hindu will admit that the contributors to the 
Aligaih University fund have indirectly advanced 
the Hindu cause too. Most of ua will also agree 
that the ultimate poUtSea) osioo between the two 
great communities, if it ever comes, can only come 
through educating the masses of both the com- 
munities But apart from the question of educa* 
tiog the masses, we should briefly go over some of 
those tbiogs which should facilitate the formation 
of eucb a union on a sound and far-reaching basis. 

First of all, there should always be among the 
well-to-do, and the educated of both the com* 
oiunities a spirit of compromise, and a marked 
iticlination to take things from a broad point of 
view and not from a narrow and sectarian point. 
Whether it be in speech, writing or action, if this 
spirit is maintained, and this inclination shown on 
both eides, there would be considerably less cause 
for irritation and consequently a considerable 
avoidance of occasions which give rise to ill-feeling 
between the two communities. Look at some of 
Our papers. Many a time they leave aside the 
broad point of view and stick only to the narrow 
which suits only a particular class op community. 
Indeed, a few of them persist so outrageously in 
the taking of the narrow view as to give offence 
to any fair-minded person of any class or com- 
■tiunity. 

That, as a people we are sadly wanting in the 
Spirit of compromise, of meeting half-ways in 
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that should begm at home, should be Itept 
up at school, strengthened and fed full at the 
college in order to fructify in the actire life 
of the citizen. The effect of such a development 
should be app.»rent first within the cozomuoity 
itself before it is revealed in the relations of ono 
great commurjity with the other. It should 
show itself first in the relations of the high caste 
Hindu with his brother of the lower caste, in the 
removal of the social abuses of hie community, in 
the uplifting of its social and moral standard. In 
the same way it should show itself first in the 
social, and educational advancement of the Moba- 
medan community before it is manifested in the 
dealings and relations between the two great 
communities. How can a community win the 
respect and confidence of another, or how can 
it wield a great influence for the good over another 
if it has not reached a certaio standard in its 
social moral and educational progress. IIow far 
a way we are still from that standard it is difiicult 
to judge, but it is certain there lies yet a con* 
sidetable way before the two communities to 
traverse before they can reach that standard. 

THE ANCESTOR-WORSHIP OF JAPAN. 

BY 

MB. CHARLES FARRY, B. A. 


APAN is popularly supposed to have three 
religions, Confucianism, Buddhism and. 

' Shintoism. This statement, however, is 
misleading The first of these, ConfuchDism ia a 
philosophy of conduct, an Act of Living, but 
cannot be called a religion ; for the attitude of 
Confucius towards the queetion of a Future State 
and in general as regards the aim and meaning of 
man’s existence on this planet, was one of com- 
plete agnosticism, if not of contemptuous in- 
difference. The model Confucianist is an accom- 


plished Chinese gentleman and, in the good sense, 
a man of the world, but by no means a ^religious 
man. As for Buddhism, it never “ had a fair 
show” in Japan; it entered the country after 
it had been grossly corrupted during a thousand 
years of its slow pissage through Tibet, China 
and Korea, and it came to a people who, while 
accepting it in this form and further modifying 
and corrupting it, were and are incapable of 
assimilating the high truths which it inherited 
liom Hinduism and which form its essence. 
Japanese Buddhism is now, therefore, an esta- 
blished cult with thousands of temples and tens of 
thousands uf priests, yet, in reality, nothing but 
a cor|we m fine sacerdotal vestments, galv.miied 
into a show of activity by the stimulus of opposi- 
tion to Christianity. 

There remains then only the last named, Shin- 
toism wbich can be correctly called the Religion of 
Japan. Shintoism is a curious, vague compound of 
Nature fables, Emperor-worship, ancestor-worship 
and patriotism ; and it is also called by the Japanese 
Kami-no — niicAi, the way of the Gods. There 
A'ami, or OmIs, are all of atrictly Japanese manu- 
facture, having no dealings with or knowledge 
of the outside world, and are as characterlces and 
puerile a set of deities as have ever assembled 
together. Of the above mentioned elements of 
Shinto, that of primitive nature-worship which is 
perhaps disguised under tbs childish fables about 
these ATauiihesDOW little influence compared with 
the politico religious element of ancestor-worship 
including the worship of the Imperial Family 
past and present. By the efforts of Japanese 
statesmen and scholars in the eighteenth and early 
part of the nineteenth centuries, — efforts influ- 
enced much more by political than by reliinous 
motives— the part played by ancestor and Emperor 
worship were raised to such piominence as 
entirely to overshadow the older features of this 
curiously jumbled religion. In China, also, 
ancestor-worship has the strongest influence over 
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to the r»nlc of ft religion ftfloril, it is true, «wrt of 
basis of morality ; hut how poor they ere comptr- 
ed with the magnificent breadth of such paeaages 
of the nhftghavad Gita aa “ Nor know I whn-h for 
us should he the better, that wo conquer them or 
they conquer us " — “ Ilcwevei roen approach me, 
even ao do I accept them, far the pith men ta« 
from every aide is loine.” — “ Even though thou 
art the most sinful of all amneis, >et shalt Uiou 
cross over all ein by the raft of wisdom ' — “ Seated 
equally lu all beings, the supreme Ishvara, 
iDdeatructible within the destructible — ha who thus 
seeth, ha aeeth.” Haw the dagmaa of ft narrow 
national cieed ahiisel up in the light and heat of 
the rays of the true world Religion ' 

In accordance with this, wa find that the 
Japanese aie saamingly tneapible of taking broad 
Tieivs of haman life and duty The Brotherhood 
of Sian, the eassnlml unity of the race are 
oonceptiona that convey no cDeaning to them. 
The truths contained in BiidJhiam have been 
completely lost on this energitic but narrow- 
minded race, and Japanese Buddhism hea. from 
the first, been a matter of mere cetemonial and, 
with the vulgar maj irlty, tittle belter than m 
conglomBration of superttitions about luck , while 
nowadays it Is taken Seriously by hardly anybody 


greatest respect for dead ancestors and the 
greatest desire to propitiate them by oflcriogs. 
The ceremonies performed in ancestral worship 
to day 10 Japan nil point back to the original 
savage idea that the ghost needs feeding 

There w indeed something touching and aacrcd 
in the loving remembrance of the deud who have 
been kind and helpful to us, and so far aa this, 
ancestor worship appeals to Christian and non- 
Chrutian alike But if this feeling is made into a 
matter uf daily, burdensome ceremonial, when 
deaths must be crlebiated not onlyjearly but 
cnoiithly, when naliona! conceit and anti-foreign 
apiilt are fostered in the name of religion, a weak 
mortal decorated with the title of Emperor ta 
revered aaagnd and practically the only god 
worth Looeidering, then the religion of ancestors 
becomes a curse 

The modirn agnostic spirit has nsde greit 
inroads on all tbe observances above , mentioned, 
and they have been reduced and curtailed to each 
an extent that the Japanese religion of to day is not 
an ostcting one Yet, in spite of all ofheial endea- 
vours to keep up tha spine of Shintoism in connec- 
tion with tbe adulation of the Imperial Family and 
the narrow aggressive nationalism whiebbaa been 
grafted on tbe orginal crude nature and ghost worship 


barbarous enough to kill their parents whan they 
become old and belplees are yet found to ahow tbe 
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& CENTR&L ASl&R BRUTUS. 

DY 

PnOP. MICHAEL MACMILLAH M.A. 

Ij F tny prison was cold anti gloomy, at least it 
|( was high and dry. But I know too well 
* that there was a dark damp dung&on at tlie 
bottom of the feet end there was evei^ reason 
to apprehend thit roy gaolers would presently lot 
mcdown into it, if it ahould not be deemed ndviaa- 
ble to despatch me outright. A narrow window 
admitted the last rays of the setting eiin. It was 
accessible and wide enough for my holy to pass 
through. But this only tantalised me, for below 
it was a sheer wall absolutely devoid of any foot- 
hold, so that dropping from window the would be 
certain death. Perhaps it wag intended that 1 
should creep out and thus briti| destruction on 
myself, so that the lord of the castle might not 
have my death on hUsoul. For I was his nephew 
and the rightful heir to his lands and ctiieftaioship 
which he wished to leave to hU daughter and her 
intended husband, rich old Abul Saisan. This 
arrangement 1 strongly objected to fer obvious 
reasons. No one likes to be cheated out of his 
inheritance. lo addition I happened to b« in 
love with my cousin, Aisfas, while I hated Abul 
Hassan, the Fat, with the hate of hell. 

As the waning sunlight began to fade, my 
thoughts became more and more melancholy 
What I dreaded most of all was the applicatiou of 
the blinding fire p-’ucil to my eyes or a draught 
of the elapefyingfijasi'to rwi/ace me <o I'rofceciYity. 
These favourito methods of iocipacitating for 
action a dangerous rival, whose murder, however 
desirable, is repugnant to a nice conscieoce, 
haunted my imagioation more and more as the 
pri«on cell grew darker ard darker. It was too 
aa infusion of poppy. It enfeebles miod 


honible, the prospect of being suddenly cut 
cGT in the heyday of youth and strength fnim 
active life and condemned to burden the enth 
likn A fallen tree. Rather death than that I And 
as this thought passed through my mind, 
unconsciously I found myself moving towards the 
tempting aperture of the window. But, ns 
the Persian poet says, 

“ Etery good aod evil that exists, 

]/ you mark it well is tor a blessing," 

My fortune was now at its lowest ebb, but to , 
thia my unhappy plight I was Indebted for all 
the happiness I have since enjoyed. Had I never 
been imprisoned and in danger of de.vth or worse, 
Aisba would never have had compassion on me 
for all the impassioned strains in which I had 
sung the witchery of her black eyes, It was pity 
that made her conscious of the love that per* 
chance had long lam bidden at tjie bottom of her 
heart. 

.Fust as I was moving to the window, the 
prison door wa^ softly unbarred, and, looking In 
that dark ptacelike a diamond in a coal mice, she 
appeared followed by one end trusty old esrvant, 
The falling ehades o! night half concealed the 
beauteous outlines of her unveiled face, but I cculd 
see that her black eyes were flashing with excite- 
ment, indignation and, as my heart whispered to 
me, with a tenderer but still stronger feeling. She 
had elwajs been of a gentle, yielding disposition, 
and, unless her heart had been deeply moved, she 
would never thus have acted in defiance of her 
father’s will. 

“Flee” she cried out to me. “My wicked 
fkCAer, sins her dsagbtee should say so, 
meditates thy death. Had 1 not heard it with 
mine own ears, I could not have believed him 
guilty of such cruelty.” 

On saying thrae word°, she dimmed the lustre 
of her ryes by shedding a flood of tears. 

“That window ” I replied “ affords the means 
of escape from prison, but not from death. No 


• Ponit U 
and body. 
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were one of th« u prooted trees that it bi>re help, 
leesly along But all the while I was steadily 


one issuing from it without wings can hope to 
reach the ground alire “ But no matter " I 
continued " witii those gracious words ot thine in 
my heart 1 can die happy." 

“Nay, 1 had forgotten, eimpleton that lam^ 

and turning to her attendant ehe said-Jnli, 
bring forward thy burden " 

And the old woman came forward and placed 
in hand a long rope ot woven sillc and a award 
“ With the rope thou eanst descend from the 

' window” said Aisha, “with the sword thoncaoat 

defend thyself against thy anemies, islkoow well 
by trial. Would that f could also gire thee a 
boat to cross the swollen stream, of the great 
rirer that bounds rey lather's domains But lose 
no wore time in words. 1 must return and my 
absence oiy he noticed " 

Bo before I could say another word, she slipped 
away hke a flaah of light from the d*rko«« of my 
prison chamber. 

There was now nothing mere to detain wr. 1 girt 
tbs sword on my waist and fastened the rope 
firmly to the smsU bed cf strong leakirood, the 
only piece of furoltura in the room. The other 
end 1 let out through the window till it dangled 
down to the ground. I then sau«ted myself 
through the window, slid down the rope and «o a 
moment was itand.ng safe and aound below tbe 
precipitous cliff on which the csetle wall wa» built 
My escape was however only partly achieved. 
The black clouds above mo foreboded ■ tomWe 
storm about to burst Befor. me roared tbe 
swollen stream of the Amu Daria, which bad swept 
m:vry a roan before me to Paradise on Ibl.s 
Beyond it lay freedom in a barren moontaiu 
region over which my uncle had no dominion. 

Chocaing the epot where the river wte deepeal 
and thereforeleaet luroultuoua.IpluT-ged in. Tbe 
enow-fed stream wai bitterly cold, but fortnoately 
my frame had beet, trained to bear .11 eatrvmeaof 
temperature The current was so atiorg that it 
firried roe far below my starting point as if I 


making my way, with miny a rebuff, first to the 
nuddla of the stream and then very slowly to 
within measurabls distance of the southern bank. 
At last, when almost spent with the hard 
struggle, I espied before me a backwater. 
CkHild I teach If, my safety was assured. Putting 
all tuy remaining strength into my strokes, I 
Leaded for it, when auddenly there loomed on 
my left a great log of v/ood, which struck me 
violently on tho aule of my head. I knew no 
more til! I found mysslt lying high and dry on 
tba river bank. 

Wheu I opened my eyes, though the intense 
cold was treizing my wet garments and the snow 
was beating m my face, it seemed to me thst I 
hadnever lain on a softer couch Such was ths 
feeling of peifect repose that filled uiy soul after 
the ezliauetion I bad undergone during the 
buffeting of the wavee As my senses slowly rs« 
turned, I hreame conscious of a kind face bending 
over me 

It belonged to a man in the prime of life and 
in tbe garb of a wsrrior. Re wae above middle 
lieight and biB form and beario'g indicatad great 
atrenglb From tba length of his arms be would 
probably be a tormulable opponent in sword play. 
Ilia bow, arrows, shield end head-piece lay on the 
ground near a powerful black charger of the 
Tuikman breed. I noticed that his body, armour 
end hia raiment were dripping with water. 

“Who art thou” he asked, “who direst to 
swim acrosj that angry flood " an! ha pointed to 
tho awirling water a little below. “Was it 
pleasure or fear ot disappointed love that 
prompted tlica to attempt such a feat I Nay tell 
me oothirg now hut only let ms know where thy 
homeis, thitimay take thee thers -out of the 
■torm that is coming. Perhapathy friends will 
give a night's shelter to roe aUo, who have long 
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been s Icaelj wanderer half-famished on these 
cold barren hills." 

As with the etraoger’s help I struggled to my 
feet, I told him brieSy that I was a fugitire 
driven by cruelty and oppression from the home 
of my fathers, 

“ Then ” said he, “ unless the All Mercifnl 
has pity on us, it is an even chance that ere 
morning we may both be buried in the snow. For 
this part of the country is new to me and I know 
no place where we can take refuge from the 
storm.” 

There was indeed good reason for his fears. 
The snow was falliog heavily and doubhog the 
darkness of the night. Something must be done 
for dear life’s eake, but what I Suddenly my dozed 
eensea cleared up. 

“ Close by there is a cave where we can obtain 
shelter ” 1 cried, “Quick let us burry there, before 
the snow blots out every track.” 

He bade me mountoo his horse and lead the way. 
I remonstrated. But my remoDstrance was in vain 
for indeed my eompenloa seemed to be one of 
those whose wills are not easily withstood. So be 
picked up hb weapons and led me mounted on his 
horse in the direction 1 indicated, After one or 
two fabe turns, which 1 would never have made 
but for the blinding snow, i^e arrived at the 
mouth of the cave and entered in. 

It was a refuge to which I had been in the 
habit of retreating in the company of my foster 
brother. My uncle, out of fear and jealously, bad 
refused to give me the education befitting a 
young man of my birth and, but for my foster 
brother's tender care, I sbourd have merited the 
opprobrious epithet of ‘ the Dolt ’ which was 
sometimes given me. Indeed by his advice to 
save my life 1 found it necessary to feign simpli- 
city and conceal as much as possible my love of 
weapons and knowledge of their use. It was 
Bapposed that I was wandering aimlessly on the 
hills alt the time that 1 was learning secretly in 


tbs cave the Usd of eword, spear, and bow from 
my foster brother, whose skill in the use of 
weapons could hardly be matched from Samar- 
kand to Delhi. It so happened that a short time 
before my imprisonment an attack made by 
robbers on the escort of my cousio, Aisba, had 
compelled me to take an active part in her defence 
in which I showed at least that I was neither a 
coward nor a weakling. This excited my uncle’s 
euopioiona that 1 was *^not quite what I seemed, 
and soon after that incident my contemptuous 
treatment of Abut Hassan, the bridegroom chosen 
tor Aishs, led to my being cast into prison as 
narrated above. 

Before he died and left me alone in the world, 
my foster brother besought ms to keep the cave 
always provisioned as a convenient biding place, in 
case my life should be threatened in the castle of 
Dir. Thus it was that the place bad a good store of 
firewood and grain. I lit a fire wbilo my compa- 
nion attended to the wants of bis good steed. We . 
then took ofi our wet garments and, wrapping our- 
selves in werm sheepskins, '"sat down before the 
fire to discuss the eituation. When I told him 
my name end my story and how diie necessity bad 
driven me to practise dissimulation, he did not 
blame me for my conduct. He himself, he eaid, 
would long ago have been at the mercy of his 
enemies, if be bad not ocrialonally bent before 
the storm of dangers that encompassed him. 

“But DOW that you are a man,” he went on 
'* and have shown your manhood by breasting the 
black waves of Amu Daria this wintry night, I 
bid you gather together a few faithful friends and 
face the oppreascrsivord in hand.” 

When 1 thanked him for saving my life and 
asked him bow he Lad fished me out of the water, 
be made little of the matter. 

“ It is my practice" he replied* “ winter or 
summer to swim every river in my path. I 
watched thee ewimming manfully till th e log 
* Bee Baber’s Memoirs, p. 406. 
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(truck thy Imad triil then I jam(to<l mtu tha 
ItckoriUr anil pullni thea a«hora. Wa ara near 
qmtr, for bear how the mow etorm ragea without. 
1U4 I not met thee, the Afghan eegtee woulJ be 
piking tha botiea of me and toy horte to morrow 
tnornliig " 

For three daya and three nighta wc were anow- 
boood, We piusod the time in martial axeitiaee 
varied by the recitation and compoeition <t 
lurki verace ; for wa wart both devoted to the 
art of poetry Aiaba and my detp.ir at the 
prospect of loaing her inspired me with many a 
etrain which at leaet ezpretsod heart-felt cmotiiD 
bly CompaBion'a favourite aubjecte wtr« hit own 
adrenturta in tha pMt end hia hupeaof tbefuture 
Iba propbela had, he iiiJ, dachred that heahonIJ 
ona day wear an imperialdiadta The burnt* bird, 
of happy omen bad been eaeo bovenng over 
hie brad while be wm yet a boy. 

“ Yet ” he added “ einre 1 war a boy of Cfuei’. 
my Ida baa been a eonlioual itruggta, lo which 
I have lost more Unde tbto I have gamed 
But Id the and my daetiny must be tecompliehad 
If dsiveo from out natiaa eotl, let uego ter to 
the Eaat and win an Empire le Cbina, as Cbangis 
Hhab, my ancaetor, did three hundred yeare ego 
As he epoke there words, he looked erery locb • 
king and born leader of men, under whoee rule 
any one might be proud to live or die. 1 knelt 
at hie feet and devoted myeelf to bis eernev, 
exclaiming 

“Til Ibee I owe my life and I awear by the 
Holy Book to be your faithful eeirauC even to 
the death ” 

Then at last he told me who he was, Baber, 
horn to the kingdom of Ferghana and once by 
conijueet the occupant nf the throne of the greet 
Eupeior TameiUne at Bamaikand. From hu 
boyhood he had undergone the strangret vicieM' 
tudea of fortune alternately gaining kingdoms by 

* The buna is a fabulous bird. An; head over whieb 
it borers is fated to Wear a etown. 


bis Valour and loaing them by Ilia adrortlty that 
continually doggaa hia iteps. lie war now at the 
very luweat ebb of liia fur'iin'-a, s dethrone! 
(ogitivo pirUd from his trusty follower* to erade 
the pursuit of bia enemies and making for Kabul, 
one of the many central Asian kirgdonra over 
which liM tnceator* had feigned 

At iaat the snow began to abate and we pre- 
pare<< Co take our departure. On tha mornii g of 
this fouith day aa wa looked out from the mouth of 
lhacave wo saw dusly in the diaUnre the fgure 
of a horse and something abore it, that fluhed in 
the light of tho sun rising behind ua. It liirred 
out to he an armed cavalier who was comi'g our 
way followed hy a troop of twenty or thirty 
mcD M*« drew back to tho shsltar of the cave lo 
watch them m lhay adrincei nearer and nearer, 
ffuddetify liaber recognised one of (beta and calfed 
out in a loud voice 

“ Boat .S’aair, it it I ^Vho arc ibee* wltli tbes T‘ 
Thie was «ne of the many turning point* in the 
career of Ciber Dost Keeir brought with him a 
deputation of Mugbals oOering hwn the throoe uf 
of tlisaar and Kuodiit, which he accepted. But 
It la truly written by Sidi in the Outiatan that 

“Tb* man of Qed, when be eaU ball a loaf, 

ff a King subdues a whole Kiogdom, nay a clnoate. 

Bull, eie before be eoreta yet anotber." 

Baber imfflediattly used lliiaar ai d Kunduz as 
eteppisg atones to tha throne of Kabul, just as 
aflerwarda he employed bis kingdom of Kabul aa 
a (teppirg atone to the conqiiestof an Empire in 
India 

IFben Baber signalised hr* new monarchy hy 
taking the title of Padishah, be conferred on toe a 
mh robe of honour and a Urge estate near Oharni 
in reoogniuon of what he was pleased to call my 
valuable eereices 1 had indeed had my lull share 
in the hard Sglitirg that took place before my 
leades'e authority was recognised by the turbulent 
Biouiitauieeni of AfghaQistso Kor did ho forget 
my private affairs. Oaa evening we were etrolling 
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body fell behind the sent and there he lay motion* 
less with his great bare feet supported by the 
embroidered cushions, an object of derision to all 
present. Whether from fear pr druokenseee, be 
seemed unable to regain his seat. 

His followers who were in the hall, though coo* 
temning him in their hearts, drew their swords to 
avenge the insult done to their master. At the 
same time my men threw off their disguises and 
suddenly shone in the tamp light a company of 
picked warriors. Hard fighting and bloodshed 
would have ensued, but for the conduct of my 
uncle's retainers. On suddenly beholdtng their 
chiefB nephew whom they supposed to be dead, 
they raised a shout of joy and so made it evident 
what side they would take, if sworJs were crossed. 

While each party stood on the defensive and 
the drunken bridegroom still Uy senseless or at 
any rate motionless ou (he floor, I cooliy removed 
my rival’s feet, took the vacant seat by Aisba'a 
side on the nuptial ousnud and bade them call 
opoD the Oati to come in with bis witnesses and 
sign a new contract of marriage between myself 
and Aisha. 

At this point two old advisers of my uncle 
intervened and remonstrated against such a high 
handed proceeding. They proposed to go to ray 
uncle’s sick chamber, relate wbat had happened 
and ’ ascertain his wishes. As I had reason to 
believe that the grey beards were friendly to me in 
their hearts, 1 made no objection. 

My uncle on bearing the story of my sudden 
reappearance and giving due weight to the fact 
that I was high in the favour of the great Puduhab 
of Cabul bowed to the inevitable. 

“ I knew somehow all alcng ” he said "that 
I was fighting against fate in my efforts to pre- 
vent the marriage of that nephew of mine and 
Aisha. Let them be married as soon as yon like 
and leave me to die in peace." 

Saying which he turned his face to tbo wall 
and after a few days sought the mercy of God. 


W0Ma» AND PATIENCE. 

BY 

MILLIE ORAflAM POLAR. 

^^IlOM time immemorial, the beautiful patience 
JS of woman has been so extolled, and placed 

' as the crown of all goodness, that one 
would almost imagine that it is the only virtue 
for which she should strive, and that in its 
attainment she will achieve her highest destiny. 
But what do we mean by patience ? Thinking 
women of to-day are beginning to feel that the 
exercise of mere blind patience has been rather a 
great wrong dune to, then a benefit conferred^up* 
on, mankind It lias not helped forw.ird the 
rare, nerhas it advanced woman heiself to a higher 
etotus. That is largely^beeause women, as well 
aa men, have failed to realise that virtiiee, to ho 
of eervice, must be constructive ; they must have 
a positive, or active side, as well as a negative, or 
passive one. Mere endurance, abjectnesa, or 
apathy, is hostile to the first principles of true 
non-resistance The old adage, “What can’t be 
cured, must be endured,’’ should be given a literal 
and not an extensive interpretation, for what 
can be cored ought never to be enduted. 
This is the first elementiry truth of life and • 
in so far as both men and women have failed 
to recognise it, they have not begun to untler- 
etand the full meaning and capacity of life. 

Mo-t, if not all, civilfsitions of historic times, 
have held up, as an ideal for women, the forgive’ 
ness ofein, when the sin fa perpetrated agaiost 
theraoelves or their sisters. But with our know- 
ledge of the real facts of life, can rightly 
believe that lasting good his been the oauoae 
of tbe adoption by women of such an ideal t Are 
wrong, doo, thorn to Jv. 

'■? ‘ko mm who impo.o upon 
o™-.id.d .hod.td ? I ™ „p, h„. 
plead the causa of woman’s 6uffr««^' 
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I desire U bring to eoiisciovis thought the pirt 
that women must pUy in the regeneretion of e 

„ll™, . ..m, « . p.opl.. II I. . pMitoK 

nowadays, to say that no reforms c.n become 
effective without the intelligent consent and co- 
operation of women. It follow., therefore, that 
evila will not cease to exist merely by women's 
patient enduranvS of them Apart from what we 
of today call culture or education, women moat 
cultivate and possess defini’e ideaU, based ti eome 
extent upon definite knowledge of the life around 
them Their mental proee.ses muat bo founded 
upon the eternal principle, '• Whatsoever >e eball 
BOW, that than ye also reap"— a law applying not 
to themselves alone, but also to those they love 
They must deliberately sat thalr face against evil • 
they must not blindly ignore it. and vaguely think 
that because they refuse to aee it, it will cease to 
exist It ia a cominon, hot it is also a foolish 
end false, belief that ignorance is innocetiee 
Ignorance, whether real cr sMumad, la a cnme 
agalnat Nature, who demands that we shall po«ees 
full knowledge of her. ft ia a noble and beauti- 
ful ideal that the beatt of woman ahi-Ud be filled 
with love, that aha ihouid be merciful, end wel- 
come back Ihe repentant sinner , but tbia must be 

Bccompanied by an ebsoluta condemnation of the 

evil itself, and not by a condanation of it. Not 
different, but, loftier concepts of conduct ere 
reeded, both for min and (or women. The true 
hsppioesa of mankind ia d-lejel eich time e 
woman presents a patient ucd nnreprcachful face 
when her heart tells her a grave wrong egaioet 
herself, and so against humanity, has be«, end » 
being, eommiltod. Infinitely better is it, to 
present a wisely loving countenance, hatirg in 
her eyes knowledge of the evil atan.ling in the 
path by which mankind is seeking its fulfilment. 

Karma does not ceaas because of the forgivencaa 
efsin. The evil act will hear iu own fruit, 
which must b© accepted and iccognistd aa the 
natural seed of evil, and not rejected aa an 


oninerited end chance aoirow. The parents’ evil 
characteristics are almost always reproduced to 
some extent in tho child, and the child predisposed 
to wrong-doing and taught by custom to demand, 
aa of right, forgiveness of its fault., a wiping oat 
of Its past — as though it were possible to wipe out 
the past— does not learn a higher or better state, 
or to contral ita weaknesses. Uothars, who leave 
their children under the illusion that wrong ac- 
tions are not inevitably followed by their natural 
consequences, do them an irreparable injury. 
The ehildroo’a logieil faculties are destroyed, and 
their eeose of justice ia aborted. 

Women must determine that, however limited 
may bo the circle of tbeir influence, it shall 
etreogtben aa well as soften. They must not 
toleratoevileand weaknesses m their own midet, but 
in so far as they recognise them, they are bound 
to meka a corresponding effort to prevent fhelr 
recurrence It is not enough that women should 
be loving, they must be wise in tlieir love; not 
enough that they ehoul! be patient in silent 
endurance, but also patient in vonderonatlou. 
They do a grave injiiatice to posterity as well as to 
themselrv., by taiitly aequieselrig in and ignoring 
that which their hearts and minds condemn. Let 
it be at orce understood that I do not in any way 
•iigge.t or advocate retaliatio-j, which bas nothing 
in empmon with ethical resistance. The rendering 
of evil (or evil is admittedly hurtful to all. It is 
not digoified, neither is it effective in the long 
run ; but there ia eursly a via medio between 
reUlmliun and blind acquiescence. 

Fublic opinion, hi d«y, doee not in manyptseee, 
allow a man to best bta wife, his grown-up 
daughters, or hie sisters ; but it would be a 
mistake to euppose that be in whom ti.ets 
brutal instincts prevail — and such instances 
are not by any means icirequent anywhere 
in the world— refrains from giving reins to them 
becaoM of the patience of tbs women eubjccUd to 
his brutality, but because he is afraid of tbs coo- 
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sequences, whether they he legal, or the result of 
public contempt and condemnation. In domestic 
life, some of the worse traits of a man are often 
shown and tolerated. The brutality he may not 
reveal elsewhere, the tyrannical nverbearing, the 
leSned cruelty of negiect, the sneering contempt 
of what he imagines to be a woman’s world and 
views of life, have been, and still are being pati- 
ently siiflered by the woman, who accepts it 
meekly as her lot, and thus the wrong persists. 
The very virtue of patient enduranc<*, that has 
been held up to her by man as her ideal, has been 
used by him to her detriment, her very silence and 
self-repression has been taken for weakness, until 
she herself has long come to believe it to l>e eo. 

It is, however, useless to at*^en>pt to 
apportion the blame for this sorry state 
of afTsirs. Women must set to work to develop 
themselves, and to undertake consciously and 
seriously their proper ahare of the world's work. 
It la not enough that women should be the 
bearera of tfae race ; they must also set the 
etandard of conduct and of life. But they must 
■ first seek the Kiogdom of Heaven within them; 
they must seek within for the secret meaning of 
the duties and privileges of their own lives. So 
long have they been required to take to them- 
selves most of the pain of life, eo long have they 
accepted this onesided ideal of blind acquiescence 
and endurance, that to-day more than half the 
world believes that it is man’s nature to err and 
woman’s to forgive. Few tbiogs are so calcafatet! 
to npset a man'a chosen theory of his position in 
the scheme of existence as the questioning of his 
actious by his wife or his sister. The very canons 
of conduct of men and women aroset by man- 
trained or man-controlled woman. It is the 
masculine view of life that prevails, to Iho almost 
complete exclusion, or at least lubordination, of 
the feminine aspect. The standard of life that 
man has set towards himself for his women-folk 


is that they shall be ignorant of his follies or 
vices, or, if not ignorant, they shall believe them 
to be good or natural— to him almost the same 
thing — or, if they cannot do thia, they must forgive 
unquestioningly. So completely and efi'ectually 
has this theory been thrust upon them, that the 
majority of women have almost ceased to feel; 
their minds have become so warped, that it is 
often difCcuU for them to distioguish right from 
wrong. And for all but the brave few, not to 
think is 60 much easier; not to worry, but to 
believe tliat Ood will give the credit for good 
into-itions, though they have shut their eyes and 
ears and minds, or that they will bs considered 
holy, heeausa they have suffered uneomplaioingly, 
without ft word of protest or warning, and thus al- 
lowed to he perpetuated wrongs that definite 
and concrete thoughts and actions of theirs might 
have righted. Patience becomes a vies, when by 
inaction a wrong is suffered to continno without a 
word or look of protest. Such patience does sut 
make things really brighter, except apparently for 
tbe wrong-doer, to whom, hovrever, it offers but a 
temporary relief, whilst actually, it emphasises the 
wrong. So the sum of misery and human suffer- 
ing grows, helped on by the very women who 
think they are serving noble ends. Purity of life 
is far greater than mere nescience, the silent 
acceptance and condonation of evil action, or the 
blind negative patience that helps no one. The 
great Masters of life have shown us what positive 
pstlence menaa — something far removed from that 
invertebiata mental condition common to tbe 
ranV and file of women ; something that serves 
and fulfils the purpose of mankind. 


&WAMI_ VIVEKANANDA.— An exhauative and 
coniprehenaiTB collection of bia ipeechea and writings. 
With foKrportraUa, Third Mition. Price Its. 2. To 
Sabaertbera the *' lodian Review,” Re. 1-8. 

G. A. Nateaan & Co., Baokurama Cbetty Street, Madras. 
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Some Factors in Large Crop Production 

BY 

Mr. 3 BINHA. M R,A S. (Eng ) M.A B A. (U SJ 


E lisve been hearing a great deal ebout the 
improreisent cf Indian farm crops 
aa a people we are just wahisg from our 
long aleep. Man; of ua have come to thia country 
to study agiiculture, and man; have gone hack 
after visitiog Aoiericaa Experimest Stattooe 
Sow far they are trying and bare been tacceeaM 
in introducing improved methods of crop 
production they theueelvea will answer The 
writer in this article intends to describe bnefiy 
tome of the underlying prineiplee of crop produe 
tion culled from various experience* 

IlLLiQB 

The question night be tsked '* le plosring 
an art f " It certainly is. Cau we etiH call it ao 
art whan dona by the native wooden plowat 
la it likely that a man would be favourably in- 
presied by the way the ryot turns theplowt In 
ninety caaea out of one hundred it doee not : now 
how ace we going to Improve < One great ico- 
provement will be effected in the use cf iron plows, 
end plowing etreight m such a manner that 
strangers passing the farm will be attracted by 
its neatness. Good plowing is profitable; if a 
fair crop can be obtained with poor plowing, a 
better crop can be obtained with good plowing 
Thorough tillage with improved field laacbinery 
is One of the most essential factors in eoccessful 
agricul ture 

RoTiTio* or Caora. 

Crop rotation means a certain eurcetsion of 
crops which regularly repeata itself each time tho 
course is ran. It means further (bat (be CfOp 
follows each other in such an order es to insure eeeb 
having such supplies of plant food* of eneb a 
character as to aid in stcuTing good vetavne Irom 
each particular crop. A good rotation willinclode: 


1. Legume, meadow or pasture 

2. Root or corn. 

3. Some cereal crop. 

Yarioiu combinations of these three classes ere 
possible, and the natural aim of experimental 
workwitb rotation will be, 

1. To determine the comparative values of 
the rotation as soil improvea. 

2 Their relative suitability for different Hues 
of farming 

In our country, farms differ in eise, farmers differ 
in knowledge and skill, crops differ, eeasons differ, 
prices change Under these circumstances every 
farmer shonid adopt the crop rotation best suited 
to his own special conditions 

Land should Slot be kept continuously in the 
single crop,' if so kept, thsjieid will be lew; 
whereas in the rotation sense tbe yield wilt be 
wcreased, and if a liberal dressing of farm manure 
be added a remarkable increase will be usually ex- 
pected 

ExperioieaU have further shown that crop 
rotation alone has not been suSeient to mein- 
tain tbe faHility of soil Let us turn to tbe re- 
cords of the lUinoie Ezperioient Station where 
«e have the results cf a rotation field started 
thirly-oiio years ago. Df. Smith* of the Univer- 
sity of lltinois writes ‘Tne three year rotation 
of corn, oats and clover, tbe average of the last 
thiee corn crops amount to fifty eeven buabels 
per acre The same eyatcm started sixteen years 
later (the land being in pasture in the meantime) 
on another part ol the same original field gave in 
these same three jean eixty four buebela per acre. 
By tbM camparisori we see that the old rotation 
field u declining in yield having gone down seven 
boehela per acre by reason of ita being sixteen 
years older Although it may be true that statie- 
tfcal averages would appear to ahow that tbe pro- 
duction of a country can be maintained over con- 
eideiable periode of time, we find that wherever 
AoDual Iteperl ot Ohio Coro Improreiuent 
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Iq further expanmentj conducted mt lodwiti, 
Ohio, Tennessee, an average increase of 
3 6 bushels, of ivheet per acre wu second 
by «o«ing large grains instead of small 
Cab* reports tests of rtrious grades of irbeit 
Jternels with respect to site, and concludes that 
large kernels gire better yields of gram It is 
generally true that the largeet grains srs tlis 
heaviest and high-yieldera, to the farmers should 
BOW nothing but Urge, plump wheat Tbcaame is 
true of seed corn (maiss) Witliamat reports that 
the heavier ear in its car row tests out-yielded 
the lighter during the year 1001 1906 Bringing 
this report down to 1909 these reeulta tootinuo 
to tell the eame ctory, the average gam per acre 
for heavy ears during the years 1906 and 1900 
was 1 . 93 bushels Utny other experimeDts have 
been conducted at the Ontario Experiment Station 
with sach of tha slevec different ctasaea of fartn 
erope, and the aveiage results show thst tbelsrgs 
sesd surpassed ths smsll seed by 19 I percent for 
gram crops, 40 3 per cent for tbs rape, and 60 I 
psr cent for the root crops It is evident from all 
these results tbit we will get high yield and 
marked improvement in quality by planting large 
and heavy seeds 

It is advisable to get the habttof running 
our seed gram through an ordinary fanning mill 
which le of use in blowing out the lighter seeila, 
in screening out the smaller and in removing 
weed eeeds. Then only well cleaned, large plump 
seeds will be left. We would seriously urge each 
ryot to use such large seed well matured, audof 
strong vitality. If he has' nob got any good seed, 
purchase him the best aeed , if it is impoarible to 
purebnae, select from the best that be has. 

One of the beet guides in making eelccrion that 
we found both in OnUrio and Illinois Espenment 
Station was the *Vcore card Score carda have 
bean mads for most of the farm crops and 

• AgnoQlturea aaaelte of N 8. Wales. lifliiniMo. 8 

t Ohio EuUetio 212. ' 


froitjv the variety for each fartn crop tliat ia ecor- 
(d highest is selected for planting. 

The following acors card wa-s used by the 
wriUr in June 1909 at tbo Ontario Experiment 
SCatioi] tor preliminary selrclions of poUtoes : — 
Points. Perfect Score. 


2 Mealiness 
3. Appearance, 
(color) 


20 . 


Total. 100. 

These potatoes were boiled before we started to 
acore, and selections were made secotding to those 
that scoied highest During the time of 
final selection the shape of tuber, eyes and size 
were ceneidered. Tbs following leors card is 
adopted by the Illinois Corn Orowers’ Association 
for •election of eaie of maize — 


Points. Psrfsct Soore. 

1 Umrormily of exhibit. ff 

2 Shape of Hr 10 

3 Length of ear 10 

4. CircuEoftrecce of ear. 6 

3 Tips of ear. 5 

6. Butts of ear 5 

T. Kernel uniformity 5 

8. Kernel shape. 5 

9. Color ID gram and cob. 10 

10 Space between keinsl and cube 5 

11 Space between keroel and cobs. 5 

12 Vitality of seed coDditioD. 10 

13 Truantis to type. 10 

14 Proportion of ebelled corn to 

cob. 10 


Total. 100 


The meoibora of thia Association are held in 
atroog pledge to select only the best types of com. 
Each member, for ezaenpie, must test hU seed 
before aeodmg it out to the brother farmers, and 
it lesa then 80 per cent fails to sprout, bo must 
reject it all 

r«et US make the score cards for the various 
farm cropsof India, let us print Iheai ia various 
languagee of India and distribute them to every 
child and parent of fatin heme, let us explain the 
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ryott why we gave "40” for flavor, and not “20”, 
why we gave “10” for proportion of ehelled com 
to cob and net “5”. With this sorb of work we can 
arouse the country to the need of score cards and 
good seeds. 

BltEEDISa. 

When a variety has been eelected and grown, 
we want to make it better; it then cornea a ques* 
tioD of breeding and improving the varieties we 
now Lave. This can he done-by continuous selec- 
tion. Tho improvemenl of races by selection is 
alight in one generation; if this be continued year 
after year, very marked results may come out in 
course of time. 

In Burbank's methods selection plays the most 
important part; to attain this end, the largest 
number of variations is prerequisite; such vena- 
tiona can be induced by crossing or bybridiution. 
By crossing we will get all kinds of combinalione. 
This will give us 8 chance to pick out the most 
desirable, Ideal type, discarding thousands of unde- 
sirable and iopurfect plants. Crossing sometimes 
combines in the hybrid* the good qualities of the 
two varieties. As soon as the desired type is pick- 
ed out, its improvementby selection ihould begin. 

There is another method which is calted “Cota' 
posite crossing,” by which we take the special 
characteristiefrom each variety, blend it with tbeone 
distinguishing character of each other variety into 
a new and distinct breed that possesses the merits 
of all. 'When we bring out a large number of 
variations by composite crossing, new and prolific 
types, are possible, and by selection of deurable 
types we can fix them permanently after several 
years of selection. 

Dr. Hopkins of Illinois Experiment Station, the 
father of Co"-!! breeder, and the founder of 
" Single-ear Belcction” has laid tbo foundation of 
com breeding on a business basis. His prindple 
is now adopted all over the corn-growiDg states. 

* Hybrid U now commoaly used to duigoate any cross. 


Who knows but that it may be adopted someday 
in India also. He has bred corn not only for 
special characteristics but also for immense indus- 
trial purposes. His work to day ranks as a classic 
in American agriculture. Tho progress of plant 
breeding in America is the greatest and most 
impocbint undertaking of the American people. 
When shall we^waken to the fact that progress in 
Indian agriculture depends chiefly upon the breed- 
ing of plants for each agricultural district 2 The 
sooner this is dons, the better for India. 


THE SYRIAN CHURCH IN MALABAR. 

BY 

MR. C I. VARUGUISE. 


HE Syrian Church on the Mslebar cosat, of 
which the Fatriarcb of Antioch who resides 
i at Mardio in Hurdistan is the flpiritual 
Head, is, at the present time, passing through a 
crisis which does not find a parallel in its history 
which is said to date from the middle of the first 
century of the Cbristian era. The visit which 
Hie Holiness Moren Mar Ignatius Abdulla ZI 
the Patriarch paid to the Church more than two 
years ago, and which was completed in October 
last, is now -regarded as contributary cause in 
opening a deplorable chapter in this once prosper- 
ous and progressive Church. Be tbit as it may, 
we find that the Church from its beginning show- 
ed « tendency to welcome any and every ecclesias- 
tic or sect that came from the West, and that the 
connection which it fondly wished for, ever led to 
the splitting up of the whole body. Hence it 
was that Neslorian Bishops, Latin Missionaries 
and Jacobite Patriarchs found a tractable and 
obedient Bock in Malabar, and almost every 
Christian sect now flourishing there claims to be 
the legitimate representative of tUe ancient 
Syrian Church, and for corroborative evidence, 
points to some one or other of the several Chris' 
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tUn MUsion&riea &9 having preached nr propagated 
dcctriaea that forn the distmctivn cult of that 
particular sect. 

Iha Portugoese, on their arrival in India in the 
16th ceuturj’, came in contact ivith the Syrian 
Obristune who applied to Vasco de Gama for 
asaietance against their Mshomedan neighbonra. 
One hundred years later the Roman Catbolte 
Hierarchy, acting under directions from the Pope 
and calling in the aid of the Portuguese military 
power, succeeded in forcibly eubjugating the 
Syrian Church to that of Rome. Cardinal hleeezea 
Archbishop cf Oea was the great mover in thia 
aggression. On the 2QtbJuna 1599, he assem- 
bled the Syrian Christians at a Diocesan Synod 
which met at Diamper, and reselulleoi prepared 
beforehand by tbe Arcbblsbop, and abjuring 
Neetorian errors, adheriog to Rome, and reform- 
ing tbe discipline of tbe Diocese were accepted by 
the Syrian Clergy andUity present on behalf of tbe 
Churob IbeSynnd over,CsrdiQal Msoeseemadea 
teurofthe Syrian Ohureb doing tlliuhit powerto 
rivet theebsins of Rome on the Church be bad en- 
nlived. For nestlysizty yean the ascendancy of Rome 
was maintained, although the Syrian Cbnstiatie 
mtde attempts, from time to time to renew tbeir 
connection with the Eastern Church. A Bishop 
sent to them at their request by the Pstriarcb of 
Antioch was taken prisoner by tbe Fortoguees, 
carried to Goa, handed over to the InqnisitioQ 
there, and, it is Suld, was burnt alive as a heretic 
in 1653 This act of Romish intolerance 
iofunated the Syrians who assembled at Alaltan- 
cherry before the Coonen Cross outside tbe fort of 
Cochin, and took a solemn oath renouncing al 1 
obedience to the Jesuits. In 1663 tbe Dutch 
took Coihin, and although they showed no apodal 
interest in the Synana, against whom their minds 
seem to have been prejudiced, they rendered them 
a good office by ordering all Romuh Ecclesiastics, 
Porlugueae Clergy as well as Italian Carmelites— 
to quit the country This ancient Church was 


onca mera free ; but tbe price paid for tbe 
temporary union with tbe Church of Rome was 
the separation of a Urge party which etill- adLere<I 
to tbe Utter, and ie now Icnown by tbe name of 
Romo-Syrians. 

When the English took the place of the Dutch 
on tbe UaUbsr coast, the Syrian Cliristians 
attracted tbeir attention, and in 1805 the Govern- 
ment of iltdraa sent the Rev. Dr. Kerr, senior 
CbspUin of the Presidency to inveetigate tbe 
aUte of the Syriens and other Christians in those 
countries ; Dr. Eerr did not go below tbe lurfsce 
and his report throws no light on the history of 
theesCbristiane In 180^, Dr. Clondiai Buchanan, 
aChapItiQ in Bengal was, for Iha purpose, com- 
niariooed by the Marquis Wellesley, and be 
viaiUd XraTancora and made a tour among tbe 
Syrians. In bis work bt received the cordial 
<0 operstiob of Colonel Uacauly, tbe firiC British 
RtsiJent of Iravancore. and on his riturn to 
Europe.publirbed in 1811, bis ‘'ChriatranBeiearch* 
es in Asia,’' a hook which excited th* liveliest 
ioterect among Chnetienain England respecting the 
Syries Church. One prectical result that followed 
w«i that the Church Missionary Society, si ths 
invitation of ColonalMuoro who succesded Colonel 
Utcanlay as Resident, undertook a mission to the 
Synao Church and in 1816 gent out four English 
Blisionanes [This was the origin of the Anglican 
Church ID Ttavancore and Cochin]. The object 
of tbe Resident, the SxUty and the Missionaries 
was to aid the Syrian Church to reform itself, 
and while doing so to abstain carefully from any 
interference with the liberty of that Church. For 
afew years, the Missionaries carried on their work 
with strict fidelity to these principles, in course 
of time, however, it became evident that the Syrian 
ChristivDB as a body were not yet prepared for 
reform The teaching of the Missionaries clashed 
with the ideas of men who had a coDservativo 
Iikmg tor the ritual of this Oriental Church In 
1835 Bishop Wilson of Calcutta during bis primary 
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visitation came to Kottajam where he bad an 
interview with the Sjrian MetropoUtan Mar 
Dionysius lY., andelTorts made by him and others 
to induce him to take steps for the reformation of 
his Church proved fruitless. Two years later, the 
Metropolitan broke off all connection with the 
0 M.S. Missionaries and declared that his Church 
was in communion with the Jacobite Patriarch of 
Antioch’. Although the Syrians, headed by their 
Bishop had thus formally parted company with 
the Church Missionary Society, the teaching of 
the Sfisaionaries for more than twenty years had 
not been without result, and there was among the 
Syrians a party influenced by that teaching. 
Some of these openly abandoned the Syrian ritual 
and became members of tho Anglican Church. 

Those Syrians who had been influenced hy the 
teaching of the missionaries but who remaioed 
Syrian, formed themselves into a party opposed to 
the Metropolitan. They sent a young Deacon 
with credentials to tbe Patriarch who consecrated 
him as Bishop sod sent him back to Malabar with 
his written appointment as (fetropoliten. The 
new Metropolitan landed in 1813, assumed the 
name of Mar Athanuius, and claimed hta Bishop, 
ric from tbe Metropolitan then in power &tar 
Dionysius IV., who refused to move, ss be had the 
support of.tbe Government, and was in possession. 
The latter then sent memorials to the Patriarch 
eaying that the Patriarch bad been deceived, that 
hsMir Dionysius wss submissive to the Patriarch 
and that Mar Athanasius was one oftbepaity 
inclined towards the C.M.S. Missionaries. There* 
upon the Patriarch in 184G sent his Secretary 
Mar Cyril to this country with full powers, and 
the. Patriarch gave the Secretary a set of blank 
papers already signed in order that Mar Cyril 
might have power to issue a decision in the 
Patriarch’s name. On arrival in Trsvancore Iter 
Cyril Joined Mar Dionysius and reported in hu 
favour. To drive Mar Athanasius from the field. 


Mar Cyril filled up his blank papers with an 
appointment of himself as Metropolitan of 
Matabar. The Travancore Government appointed 
a Oomtnittee to report whether the credentials of 
Mar Athanasius or those of Mar Cyril were 
genuine. The Committee reported in favour of 
Mar Athanasius who was then placed in office and 
Mar Cyril was ordered to quit the country. Mar 
Cyril, after a few years, again madehisappearance 
and raised up a party against M^r Athanasius. 
Acting upon a Proclamation issued by the 
Travancore Government in 1863, that those who 
wished to follow Mar Cyril wero at liberty to do 
ed, but that they should build far themselves 
separate Churches and leave the adherents of Mar 
Athanasius in peaceful possession of existing oue«, 
Mar Cyril filed a lawsuit which was conducted for 
him by a priest at Nunnamkulam. Defeated in 
this eflbrt, Klar Cyril in 1865 B*nt this priest to 
Antioch, and the Patriarch consecrated him "S 
Bishop. This Bishop returned to Malabar the 
tollowiog jear, took the name of Mar Dionysius 
and claimed the office of Metropolitan from Mir 
Athanasius, Tbe PalrUreh, at the request of M»r 
Dionysius visited Malabar in 1874, and two years 
later at Mulanturuthu presided over a mass 
meeting of his adberhnts which passed resolutions 
■gainst Mar Athanasius. 

In accordance with the instructions issued by 
the Secretary of State, the Travancore Govern* 
menton the 4th March 1676 issued a proclamation 
that the Qoveinmont abstained from any manage- 
ment of the Syrian Church and that claims to 
appointments or to property must be tried in the 
coarts of Jaw. Mar Dionysius accordingly on the 
4th March 1879 filed a suit which lingered in the 
Courts for ten years and in 1889 the final judg- 
ment was prODOUDced in favour of Mar Dionysius. 
Be was then placed in power and Star Athanasius 
and Ms party were ousted. This party remains 
as a b^y entirely separated from the Jacobites and 
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U known .8 the Mir Thome Syrian Chnreli. 
Xhua the firat recorded Tialt of a Jacobite 
Patriarch and the legal establl-hment of the 
supremacy which he had but nominally near the 
Syrian Church In MaUbar reeuUed in the eepara- 
tioo of the present prosperous Met Thoma Syrian 
Cburch. 

Hblory repeats itself . for in the present 
struggle of the Syrian Church we see the repeU- 
tion of all that bad taken place thirty years ago, 
only in an intensified degree. But we must 
differentiate tha one from the other Then the 
party of liar Athanaaios contended that although 

after tha breach with Rome in 1653, this Church 
received in 1685 Episcopal orders from tha 
Jacohite Patriarch of Antioch, the Syrian Cburch 
In Jlalebar ever remained an autoaomoas Cburch 
with a custom that each Bishop consecrated bw 
suooessor, and that the consent of the PetrUrch 
was not requited for the regular consecraUon and 
for the due lucceaeioo of Bishops in this Church, 
while the party of Mar Dionysius contended that 
this Church was always under the Pelrierch who 
was the only authority competent to conaecrata 
the Biahopa Now both patties maintaio that It is 
dependent on theses of Antioch ; but tha question 
at issue centres round tha power of the Falnarth 
over the Malahar Synin Church Here it most bo 
remembered that over thirty years ago tU supre- 
macy of the Patriarch was made thesubject of tbo 
great Civil suit between tho two rival factiona of 
the Church at the time, and that the Royal 
Court of Final appeal in Travancore dedded that 
the Ecclesiastical supremacy of the See of Antioch 
over the Syrian Church in Travsncore bad been 
all along recognised end acknowledged by the 
Jacobite Syrian community and their Bletropolit* 
ans, that the exercise of supreme power eendated 
in ordaining, either directly or by duty auUionBed 
Delegates, Metropolitans from timo to tune to 
manage the epiritual matters in tha local Church, 
in sending SIoron« (Holy oil) to be used in tho 


eborchesiD this country for baptismal and other 
pnrpnaes, and in general supervision over the 
spiritual government of the Church, and that the 
authority of the Patriarch had never extended to 
thogoveromant cf the temporalities of theChurch 
which in'thia respect has been an independent 
Church The Pro Patriarch party arguee that as 
one cannot draw a line between the spiritaal and 
tho temporal matters of tho Church, the Patriarch 
is pracUeally the Head ir. every respect as he has 
been acknowledged to be from the first, while the 
party opposed to the Patriarch tries to limit his 
power to the consecration of Bishops for tbs 
Church and to the supply of holy oil, tor which 
he receives his fee in tha shape of Seoteeta tba 
poll tax piid by every grownup member. It is 
trnetbatiD the white-bested controversy which 
bad been arrived on dorieg the period, muofa 
extraoeone matter has been brought into the 
pnoeipal question which has only complicated the 
issue and rendered the situation worse. Here I 
do Bot mean to enter into a detailed account of 
everythiDg that has happsr.id sines tbs Fstrisreh 
set bia foot on Iraraneora soil, which is reserved 
for a history of this dark period, and to distribute 
the blame betwern the parties, aufficeit tossy that 
much dirty linen was washed in the public and 
that the doiogs of those from whom batter tbiogs 
were expected, do not reSect credit on them. I 
koow that there ara on both sides many good 
men who aincsrely wish to sea thastruggle brought 
to s speedy termination. The struggle is no in- 
eigoiGcant ons. Its magnitude defies deecription- 
Itsaeriousneea stsggers contemplation, Andths 
author of tha article, once a member of tba oldest 
Church in lodia now earnestly appeals toone^nd 
all who have tba welfare of the Jacobite Syrian 
Cburch in Malabar at heart to cemo to its re'cua 
and avert the impending doom ; for a eplit in the 
Church seems inevitable as there had been on 
previous occasions. 
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m QXFOnO fillLLEK&RY- 


BY 

THE REV. ARTHUR R. BI-ATER. 


HE celebration of the millenary of any city ia 
an event of unique importance, bat the 
City of Oxford bolds eo commanding a 
position in the intellectual life of the country that 
tlie preparations made for the celebration of that 
event in its history are of more than passing inter- 
est. There i? scarcely any city, save London, that 
B) atrongfy attracts the Inditn student. He looks 
upon it ns the centre of English learning, and to 
complete his education by a course at this Univer- 
sity town, is increasingly breoraing an ambition. 
By virtue of its long history, its illustrious 
scholars, its culture, Oxford, in spite of the found- 
ing of many other universities, still retains a 
strange attraction, and today ia more prosperous 
than ever in its history. It is true that not all 
the famous lacn who resided within its walls spoke 
favourably of it, for the manner of life was not 
calculated to appeal to every nature; but the 
majority unite in oB'ering tbeir praUes to the 
place which has done much toward the develop- 
ment of their characters and which prepared them 
for the high aod responsible posts they afterwards 
held in the service of the country. Of all the 
great who presented tbeir laurels before their 
university none bore a stronger love, or exprcs«ed 
with greater felicity that admiratioo and aflection 
than Matthew Arnold. In his two poem«, "The 
Scholar Gipsy "and •' Thyris " he has expressied 
his passion for the city and its surroundings; inhis 
CRsays on “Sweetness and Light” he says, “ Oxford, 
the Oxford of the past, ha.s many faults; and she 
has paid heavily for them in defeat, in isolation, 
in want of hold upon the modern world. Yet we 
in Oxford, brought up amidst the beauty and 
sweetness of tliat beautiful place, have not failed 
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to seize one truth — tho truth that beauty and 
sweetness are essential characters of a complete 
human perfection. When I insist on thi», I am 
. all in the faith and tradition of Oxford. I say 
boldly that thi.«, our sentiment for beauty and 
sweetness, our sentiment against hideousness and 
rawness, has been at the bottom of our attach- 
ment to so many beaten causes, of our opposition 
to 60 many triumphant movements. We have 
not won our political battles, we have not stop- 
ped our adrersaries’ advance. .; but we have toU 
silently upon the mind of our country, wo have pro- 
pare-l currents of feeling which sap our adversa- 
ries' position when it seemed gained, we iiave 
kept up onr own communications with the 
future.” Gladstone never missed an opportunity 
of paying a tribute fo Ill's university city, and in 
one of his speeches be said, “There is not n feature 
or a point in the national character which hss 
made Englaod great among the nations of the 
world, that is not morn strongly developed and 
plainly traceable in our universities. For eight 
hundred or n thousand years they have been inti- 
mately esMk'iated with everything that has con- 
cerned the highest interesla of this country". 

It is not surprising that the authorities of the 
city and the university should have decided to 
eoramemoralQ Iho millenary of a city which has 
eo gripped the imagination of the English-speak- 
ing world, and the arrangements made seem to be 
in keeping with the main object of tho univer- 
sity, the spread of education. While the 
celebrations which began on the 1 1 th of June will 
not be lackii g in spectacular effect, the authorities 
are determined that they shall be the means of 
presenting in a striking and effective form the 
main events of tho history of the city, and to this 
end the services of the ablest historians of each 
period have been enlisted. The tableaux will be 
accompanied by dialogue, prepared by several 
leading novelists, and special lectures will be deli- 
vered by tho profeFSprs on events of interest. 
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Tbs oisny ami varied ubjivle of value in Ih* A*h- 
tnolean Museum end the erchivee of the Oitjr 
Corperetion, ere to be on view, end deeeriptive 
eecouots will bo given of tbetn There cen ti« 
little doubt es to its eurcese for the "town eml 
gown” ere equally entliueiantie. The purport of 
this erticle is to represent briefly e>.tne of the meio 
feeturee in the development of the city and 
tbo univcreity Orford ueualiy conjurrs before 
one's eye the vision of collegee, undergndaalee, 
lecture belie, degrees end gowrs But it is 
neceseery to remember (bet, while the fame of 
Oiford is baard chiefly upon ile position sa an 
educational centre, it baa a political history 
which, of itself, ia ol sufBcient importance to 
merit study. Before attempting to trace the 
growth of the university, perhapea brief resume 
of the leading political oventi of the period may 
help to malce clear the impoetanee of Oxford ea a 
poliifit] oentro. 

This year ia lecognised ax the oilllenary of the 
city heeauta the first authentic referenci to Oxford 
is to be found in tbs Ssxon Chraniela of 912 A D. 
which recorded that Edward, the era of Alfred 
touk over the castle and city from the widow of 
Etbtltfed, together with all the land obedient to the 
city. Tbough4faia is the fleet recorded event in the 
history it isapparect that there existed, previous 
to this date, a town of some importance Its 
position on the river Thames rendered it valuable 
as a fortress While in power the English 
commenced a large system of fortiEcatione, and 
the present existing castle mound cow enclosed 
in the grounds of the jail, is no doubt a part of 
that eyetem. Troublous wars followed and the 
English and Daiiee strove hard to gam the ieland. 
It is in connection with these wars that we find 
ijuite a number of references to Oxford, whose 
position made it a strong defence against invasion 
acd a fOarenf parley betwaeji) thetwo /nrorji Tbs 
Normsn eonquestcompletolychijiged tlieconohy, 
^ and in Oxford the changes wrought are veiy 


cbarsctmxHc cf the rest of the country. They 
had a stuhhorn fight with the defenders of the 
city, (witneM the records of the Hue which reckon 
more hoiiiee rentlees thin rentable} and it was 
long before the Normans felt at eise. Theelrong 
hand of Robert DOili gradually produced order 
and the maniifactiires which had been interrupted 
were resumed but with an enhanced trade A 
historian bag pointed out that “no place 
better illuatratosthe transformation of the land in 
the hands of its Norman masters, th« eudden out- 
burst of industrial elTii t, the sudden expansion of 
cooimerre and acrumulatioo of wealth which 
folloaed the conquest " New castle walla Were 
built and the old churches and monsaterics were 
reetored 

The next polities! event of importence was 
that attempt on (he part of the heroic Simon 
de Uontfort to clam some ehare in the govern* 
oieot of the country far the people, Benry 
refused to Ititsn to the grievances of the nobles 
hut lack of means to carry on bis government 
forced bun to submit to tbsi'r demaode. The 
nobles demanded Ibe appomlmest of a Committee 
vt twenty-four to draw up terms for the reform 
of the Stats. The “mad pnrliiment” which 
drew qp these pcoruions met in Oxford in 1258, 
and thus laid the basis tor that form of govern- 
ment known aa constitutional which is one of the 
great assets of the English nation. From this 
time the city gradually sunk io political import- 
atice while the university steadily increased. 
There was, howsver, en event that made the city 
rise to its old position. Chartea the First was 
forced to flee from London and Oxfoid was 
chosen *8 the place of his Parliament. For thiee 
years he held bn to the city, and made desperate 
attempts to overthrow the Pjrljamentary army. 
The city was finally besieged by Fairfax and 
captnird byhiju io ]51^. B*j Cbarfcs a/iw- 
Wardv hold a brief parliament here, but it failed 
to accomplish anything. These few facts show 
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That Ibis form of puniahmeQt was frequeotly 
used is evident from the records, and that it was 
considered a very essential part of college disci- 
pline is apparent from the strong support given 
by the founders of the various Colleges in their 
regulations. It would seem that this kind of 
punishment disappeared toward the end of the 
seventeenth century, for there is no mention of it 
in the statutes of tho Worcester College fonuded 
in 1698. While it was not forbidden that a 
student should speik to a woman within the 
College grounds it was deemed advisable in the 
Peterhouse statutes to restrict, as far as possible, 
tbe grounds to the men. If, however, tha 
students found it impossible to find a roan to 
wash the clothes, a laundress might he procured, 
but “she must be old and of unprepossessing 
eppearoDce.” When theso institutions were found- 
ed tbe donors were not thinking of the poorest 
classes for, according to thestatutes, they fieqwently 
provided only board and lodgiog, the other neces- 
sities of life being procured eUewhers. Tbe long 
course of study, the limited provision made by tho 
donor, the insistence on his kinsmen attending tho 
colleges, which denoted that in his miod the life 
was higher than that of an almshouse, seem to 
point to the fact tbattheaim of tho toundere was 
to provide a good education for respectable 
classes in exiguous circumstances. 

Turning from tho Colleges to tbe University 
itself, there is eaily in the thirteenth century, a 
trace of these later regulations which were found 
necessary to check tbe violence and evil ways of 
the seholirs. By the Elteenlh century the early 
Ubeity of the scholars and undergraduates bad 

practically disappeared, and stringent rules had been 
introduced. Extravagant and unbecoming dress 
was forbidden ; disobedieuco to the Principal 
merited public punishment on Stturdiy nights ; 
if he gambles ho is to pay fourpanc » ; if be shouts 
or makes melody when others wish to study or 
sleep, or bringsto tho table an unsheathed knife, he 


is fined a farlhing, if he is pugnacious and olTatiave 
and makes odious comparison*, he is to pay 
sizpcuee. 

The limits of this article forbid an account of 
the great influence on the teaching of the Univer- 
sity exerted by the Friars in tbe thirteenth 
century. Their enthusiasm for theology led the' 
students to a deeper study of religion from a 
scholastic point of view, while the introduction of 
the study of Aristotle, so long supposed an enemy 
of medieval faitb, substituted an appeal to tbe 
reason for tbe blind obedieuce to authority. “ By 
the critical tendency, by the new clearness and 
piecisioti which scholasticism gave to enquiry 
that in spite of the trivial questions with 
which it often concerned itself, it trained, the 
human miod through the next two centuries to 
a temper which fitted it to profit by the great 
disclosure of knowledge^that btought about tho 
R-naissanco. Tbe University of Oxford, which bad 
fallen under the direction of tbeir touching, stood 
first in Its resistance to Papal exactiona, and Us 
cUtm of Eoghsb liberty”. The period of the Be- 
formation and the Revolution vritnessed a great 
deloriorationin the position of the University, but 
tbe great revival in thu early part of the nineteenth 
century gave Oxford a new life, The exa- 
minations were ipformed and made a reality ; the 
statutes have been remodelled as the result of tbe 
commissions of 1850 ai-d 1876; celibacy ceased 
to be compulsory; new blanches of study, especi- 
ally in the natural direction of natural science 
were opened; uU rustrictious on non-conformists 
were aboHehed; thu privileges of Oxford were ex- 
tended to women though they were not permitted 
to take degrees. These changes have transformed 
Oxford to a large extent, and has made it possible 
for it to continue to bold its place as the premier 
university in the country. In Arnold's day the 
university was in Its full strength and influence 
and of it a writer could say, “Still tho Oxford of 
1853 breathed from its towers the last enchant- 
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menta of tba Midille Ages ; acd still it offered to 
its most srdeot disciptcs who came to iC as aoeae 
airacalous place, full of youthful enthosiism, 
tbirstiog after knowledge and beauty, the strong 
welcome that Gibbon had found at Magdalen, 
that Shelley had found at the Uoieersity in the 
da}s of the ancient order” The celebration of 
the millenary finds Oxford as great a centre of 
iafiuence as ever in its long history 
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"IIiDdu" IS a corrupt fora vf ibe 
Sanscrit totio Inda, which i« one of the 
■ppellatious of the Moon and wlKhisdeiired 
fromtbe root 7di ineat)ing“io bav« supreme 
wealth.” Tbs term was originally applied to the 
Jryru speaking tho Judt or (aa it ii {-opularly 
known) Hindi dialect (the literary language of liie 
upper haaio of the Oaogce lorally knownee//<n<fu- 
«(un, the lead cf lhellindua)but i< now applied lu 
general to all the Arjaa ineludirg the Drarida. 
How came one of the epithets of the Moon lobe 
applied to tba At} aa I Just as the Mood by bar cool 
light tllucn mates the world and removes daikoear, 
so the Aryta too by their traditiooal virtues and 
VcdieUamirg enlighten the world and remove 
Ignorance. To indicate this clarectcriatic of tba 
Aryas they were Dietspboricaliy styled "/mfu,’’ 
Tbia term is used in iti plural form in the Athar- 
va vfdie eaprcsanm * /m/nin/yii/.imA ' wlucb dit. 
cribea the Aryas as tbs parental race Why 
then is the Avya tlyied Hindu aod not Imin^ 
AYhen the r.rsiana invaded India end made Ler 
Inhabitants captives they used them aa domcatie 
alavte aod tailed them JltnJii, which term In 


Persian came to mean ‘servant’ or ‘slave' 
mneh in the same way as the ‘captive slav* to the 
German came to mean “slave.” iVestern scholars, 
bgirever connect the term Hindu with the river 

TOE ORlOIKAh HOME OF TUB SIKPUS. 

V7e depend for our knowledge on this point 
largely upon the tradiliona and legends preserved 
in the Rig Veda — tbs admittedly earliest known 
literature m the world Though its secular 
bymoa areeofawithe ii cidental references von- 
taineJ in tha whole collection are sufficiently 
numaroua to afford mateiiala for a tolerably de> 
tailed information regarding the two races who 
■ohabtted the Indus and the Csngelic valleys in 
that far off age There is no Bitisfactory evidence 
to etow wbeiivc, wben and how these two races 
came loto ibis country. Thsy havs not even a 
siogle tradition which points to any scat of their 
rjca out of InJii, or of their baring migrated 
from any C'luntry wiih whose inhabitants they 
can claim any kindred. So far as they know, 
they are indigenous and aboriginal 

European schol-irs say that a rsco evDed the 
Dravida originally entered India through the 
pa<ec3 10 the rortb.wrst and was subsequently 
followed by another race called the Aryas and 
driven by them to the east and the south and that 
in tba Big-vedie period the Aryas Cnt settled 
themselves iii the Punjab and then began to make 
a move towards the east. Their theory, based at 
iteeems to br, upon the analogy of Oie habitation 
of European counlnce, is that an Aryan race 
lived in the prehistoric period in tho ritcn'ive 
Steppee of Cvntral Asia and aubeequenlly migra- 
ted, some Into Europe, somo into the Iratiao 
Plateau and some into India. Tnis theory, so far 
aa Europe is conceroel, has now been almost 
aVaodone.! in favour oflhoTliltic or tho Arctic 
theory, and, so far as India and tho Irantan 
Plateau are concerned, is unsbio to meet the difii- 
culty pmsnUd by tbe fact that the astronomy of 
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the Hindua, the PersUna, the Ejjyplians ana the 
Chinese was obtained » from the common eoarco 
of an ancient people who already possessed a high 
degrees of civilization.” The celebrated Astrono- 
mer, Mons. Bailly. holds that Hindu Astronomy 
is '* the remains rather than the elements of a 
science.” 

The large number of Ilig-vedic mantras pray- 
ing for an abundant downpour of the precious 
rain is attributed by the Western scholars to an 
early remetnborance of the Arya of the feeling of 
cold during his residence in the temperate aone. 
It is indicative rather of the frsffuent occurence 
of famine in the Rig-vedie period Even now in 
times of drought, the Hindus makejapfttnt to the 
Gods praying (or the rain. “ Indian history,” 
Bays Owthe, “has been too much the ep>rt©f 
credulity and hypothesis, inadequately checked 
by critical judgment of evideoco or verification 
of facts.” 

The following verse of the Rig Veda declares 
that the Atyaa andDaayua were neighbours resid- 
ing in contiguous villages : 

•1 0 Ipfira I around ua are D«yu». They 
Yeioami. They arouabcliereraandate of Aeuna nature. 
0 bUyer ot eneniiesl Slay these Daejus . 

The frequent references in the R'g Veda to the 
Indus and its six tributaries (or SapKtsindhavoh 
as tbeyaro called) as against the very few ellusioos 
to the Ganges and the Jumna show that the 
Dasyus made frequent raids upon llw Aryan 
getllements in the north-west, just as the Afridia 
do at present in the North Western Frontier 
Provinces even under the British rule, and that 
the Aryas did not meet with any con-idcrable 
trouble from the Disyusin the Gangetic valley. 
This view receives confirmation from the fact of 
tbe river Saraicati being cilled in the Rig Veda 
a etrongholJ, an ivmi gate, and thus forming, 

U.ercal boundary between the turbulent Piiujrb 

and the quiet Madhyadesa. Why was the Sitas- 
yali called a stronghold, an iron gate? Was it 


because it checked tho eastward movement of the 
Punjab Ary-as ? Or was it because it offered as a 
protection to the Aryae of Jfadhyadesa from the 
inroads of the Disyiis from tho west? There is 
no warrant in the Rig-veda in favor of the first 
query. The safest inference is in favour of tho 
second query. The Dasyus never attacked -the 
Aryas in the plains. The Aryas who were settled 
peicefully in Madhyadesa were protected- by 
tbe Sanevati 

It is note-worthy that the name of tho Ganges 
mentioned directly in one passage of the Rig 
Vedaia not to befound inanyof the other Vedas. 
The Rig Veda mentions ICilala (Magadha) as 
belonging to a tribe of Dasyus ruled by Prama- 
gttnaa, and refers also to a rich and powerful 
prince called ikshvafeu who, according to the Epic 
Ramayans, was the founder of the Solar race of 
kings of Ayodhy.a (Oudh). It is therefore con- 
clusive, that in the Rig-vedie period the Aryas 
were settled as fares Magadha if not beyond. The 
following text of the Rig Veda is in point 

What do your kine do in Eikata ? They yield ao nilh 
forTa]osn<e, oor do they illumine the fire Fetch ue 
tbe weallh cl Prameganda. 0 Indra 1 deliver the low 
mao ioto our bends. 

All countries bsyond Aryavarta, which did not 
follow the four-fold caste system, were interdicted 
S 3 3 //ecAffiR**a— tbe land of the unclean— and 
their ii.hibitants as Hleclichas. Had the Aryas 
migrated from any other country, would they 
have called it Mlechchadtsa and its inhabitants 
ilUcAehai without the least patriotic feeling for 
their motherland and the least attachment for 
their primitive stock? That Arya vartha was the 
ori'-inal home of the Aryas is clear from their 
calling it their motherland and holyland. 
Their rule was “that no one ahould go out 
of tho wicrod limits of this holyland and that life 
bore and death here alone shall be the necessary 
conditions of gaining Heaven hereafter.” The 
Hindu cliogs to the same ancestral Gelds during 
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many generations oven when the family lias 
grown too numerous to livo upon the crops, 
Strabo mentions an ambissador from king Paudi- 
yan to Augustus who met him in Syria. A 
Brahmin accompanied this embassador to Athene 
where he burnt himself alive ! Unlike the ihwWi 
who had carried on a brisk warm tiado with tlio 
Persian and the African coasts, the Vedie Aiyae 
were always averse to emigration by land or sea, 
though they are said Co have undertaken conquer- 
ing expeditions and religious and political miraione 
toother counlnea Navigation in the Rig vedic 
times is limited to the crossii g of rivers by boats 
to reach the other bank. 


Sir WillUm Jones says — 

Oftheeuriory obicmlioBi on the Ilmdoe, which it 
WfliiW rifpii'a Toluines to expand and itliiefrete, thie le 
the roiuil, that they had an inunemarial afioily with the 
eld Pimani, Ethiapiani tod Bgyptiane. the PburnieieM. 
QLteke and TaieaDS, the Seythiaea, oe Gelha aed Ccita, 
the Chmese, Japanoie and Ferunanf. 

How 13 this to be accounted for t 
Manu eaya that the tribes of Kehatriyu named 
Ptmndrakai, Oilros, Pravxim, Kanxhtijnt, ratainos 
Salat, PaTaAin, Paplavm, Chmat, Ktratat, 
Daradai and Khaim liave gradually degreded 
theniHlvea owing to their non observance of the 
aacred rites and their estrangement from the 
Brahmins These Hshatriyes, as also tbs 
GandAoras, Jaiarai, Earbunt riisAoras, Kavilof, 
Andhrai, Uadralai, Pulindai aed Kamatat were, 
according to the ifoAoiiaraia, people of different 
countries In accordance with the advice of his 
epiritusl teacher, ynaiibta, iShi^ara made the 
Pavonas shave their beads, the Ssiat bri. their 
heads, the Parndai wear long hair snd the Papla 
sms beards. These and other Esnalrijae be deprived 
of the study of tbe Vedas and the Vathatiara 
In cODScquence of their sbaodonment of their 
proper duties and of their deeertion by tbe Brah- 
mins, they became Mlechfhas 

“ Great intercourse formerly subsisted between 
the anciODt Hindus and the nations of (he 'West." 


Direct evideiico of ancient commercial relations 
betweeD fodiaand tbe West has recently been found 
in tbe hieroglyphic texts of tbe 17tb century. 
Referring to Brabmivarts, JIanu says “Let 
naobind fiom the different countries of the world 
learn their own conduct in life from learned men 
born in thu country." 

Tbe words Ao/fifn, JrrfAir, Paefmaare, according 
to Sayaos, foreign to Ssnekrit, and the Vedic 
word f/ola seema to bea corruption of the Tamil 
word Claiu which, eecording to the ancient Tamil 
author, Nachinarkiniyar, a Brahmin, is not of 
Sanskrit origin The Greek terms Orii*, Zinaiber 
and Karpion are almost identical with the Tamil 
words .trial (rice) /ly'irer, (Oirger) and Karura 
(nnnaiBon) The terms TtiAiuni and AVyif 
occunngin the Hebrew Bible to Indicate pcococke 
and tnonksys are simple Indisn words. It wse 
only recently discovered that the English word 
daughter was denred from two Sanskrit roots 
meaning “to draw milk.” The expreMion /ntlaeq/’ 
pilarah of the Atbarva Veda indicates that tbe 
Hindus were the poreotal race. A tradition 
sniongst the Hindus rues that the ancient 
Rishie undertook religious miesfons to distant 
lends and taught the Vedas to the world, s. g. 
the Kmd AwKo of the old Persians and the £dJa 
of the old ScandiuBTiane. To these processes tbe 
affinity of the languages and 'ancient customs of 
the West and the East must be attributed. 

“Tne relstion of the tiger to the lion in the 
Vedas"luTnishestoProfeescr Macdonild “ peculi- 
arly interesting evidence of the eastward migra- 
tion of tbe Aryans during tbe Vedic period’ i 
This inference is based on the fact “ that the Rig 
Veda Bientione the bon but not the tiger while in 
the other Vedia the tiger has taken the place of 
the lion which is, however, still known". This 
lerves as a good example of the dangers of the 
nrywineiifHvt exnlentia 

ProfeHior V’eber raises the following queries : — 
“But what It wis that lid to the (migialicn cf 
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the people in such m«saos from the loilus across 
the Strasvati towards the Ganges, what \vaB its 
principal cause, is still uncertain. Was it the 
pressure brought about by the arrival of hew 
settlers? Was it excess of population? Or was it 
oily the longing for the beautiful tracts of 
II n'listiii ? Of perhaps all these causes combined?” 

0 ientil scholars well acquainted with the 
evrly hiatoricHl tiaditions of the ITindna, the 
the ilaJuibhuTata and the lianas 
do nowhere aeknowlelge the theory of tho 
mi.'r-itian of the Rindus into India. 

In spite of the al>ave dats, histoiiana of India 
hive diaivn, la fit m leil/i the Oetihal Asi/tn 
iStonj the Curious conclusions that the Aryas 
spread over Northern India from west to east in 
the Vedic peiiod and that the events of the 
Miihabharata (which occurred in Paochala, Virata 
nnd Rurukahetra in tbs west) yn-rcr<fc(f these of 
the Rtninjana (which occurred in the eastern 
ki'gdoms of Kosala and Vtdeha and Sonthern 
India) I in point of time. 

The Rig Veda makes no mention of the Vin* 
dhyas and the country lying to the south of it. 
As early ns the time of Sri Ramichandia, we find 
Riebis meditating in the Dindaka forest south of 
the Vindhy*.*. It ia rel.ated that the Vindhyas 
bowed down at tbe command of Maharehi 
Agasthya to admit of bis crossing them. The 
Brahmins that settled in the Fcninsula are 
known as i'uncAo DraciVf* in contrast with those 
of Arjav.artha who are etjled Paneha (fOird*. tho 
f.irmer consist of the Ilrariife proper (tbe Tamils 
including the Namhudiris who settled in tbo 
Western Coast at the insUnce of Pansurama),tha 
dr.jArrt» (the Telugus), liie A'amalaf, the Moha- 
msAtres and the Ghurjaras, and tbo latter rom* 
prise the GowiU proper (the Beogalie), the Utfalat 
the d/ai(A{i<is, the Kanpaiubjai and the 
eratflg. 

The Dravida of the South had an old civilisation 
, with aettleil forms of government of their own. 

?2 


We do not know when or whence theso advanced 
Dravids spread over the plateau of the Deccan and 
the low-lying plains of the Peninsula. Here, as 
in tho eastern portion of .drya»ar<Ao, a conflict of 
civiliration took place ; the superior civilization 
and the nobler religion of the Aryas prevailed. 
The Dnvids never gave up their ancient tongues, 
Tamil, Stalayalam, Telugu, Canareso and Tulu, 
which they still continue to speak. . On the other 
hand, the Brahmins of the south did not wholly 
escape Dravidian influanco and adopted the Dravi- 
dian tnngues and customs. In fact Maharshi 
Agasthya was the first Tamil grammarian whose 
Brahmin disciple wrote Tbolkappiyam — the most 
ancient grammar of highest authority now extant 
in Tacnil. Here and there a few small and 
emltered Dravidisn tribes far removed from civili- 
zation have not given up their primitive habits 
and beliefs. 

The CiTinzrties or the Ahoibjtt Hisdus. 

The civilizition of the Ancient Hindus can be 
traced back to tbe Vedic ege. 

The ancient sages nf India have transmitted 
their thoughts to posterity through the medium 
of the Sanskrit tongue which is still the medium 
employed by thousands of Sanskrit scholars, for 
many books and journals are still produced in 
this ancient language. 

Tbe Stnsktit alphabet represents all the sounds 
of Iho Sanskrit langusge in fifty symbols, arrang- 
ed on athoiougUly acienlific metliod, the simple 
vowels coming first, then the diphthongs and last- 
ly the consonants arranged in uniform groups 
according ti> the oigins of speech with which they 
are pronounced. This complete alphabet has 
remained unmodified from time immemorial. 

Sinskrit scripts are of two kind*, theDevanagiri 
form a<lopt»d generally by foreigners ns well as 
the Hindus, and the Qrantha form it) vogue 
in the Tamil country. The former script is 
rect^nizable by the characteristic horizontal lines 
'at the top of the letters, while the latter script 
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boTTOTift cl Us letters {\otn Vbe lacBil cni^t 
without nn; cbsnge wbateTor. 

Iq Nurthern Indm ni%nuscripbi bsva beoe 
written on strips of birch biik or pslm IrsTtfl 
with ink snd reed pen, while in the ronth they 
here slwaye been ecratcbed on pstm (eares with 
e stilus, the scranU being afterwards blackened 
with the juice of green feares. These manoaeripts 
are held together between thin wooden boards by 
a cord drawn through a hole or two and wcund 
round them. Owing to the {erUhahle nature «( 
the birch barkand prlai leaio', old raanuecripte 
have become rare. Palm leaiea went out of nee 
in the north after tbs introduction of paper, but 
are still eommnn in the south Inscrlp^one bare 
also been engrared on recks sod pillars or topper 
plates. 

The Vedlo rule that the Velas are to be lesrnt 
by rote from oral instruction oy a teacher ai<rrly 
prohibits tbs mode of geltiog up t>y reading from 
manuaonpt or printed matter and must not be 
eonetrued to Imply tbab wrlti ig wm unknown to 
the eompoaen of the Rig l''eds. Learning by 
rote alone is accounted of raiue 'Chough the use 
uT writing has been lang lo ■ ziste >cs tbe native 
instruction to the moJera Hi idu is still bised oo 
oral delivery. Astronomical calculstione were 
made for commencing or ending Vedic esciiSces. 
The elements of sstranomy r'ere laid down even 
before the compilation of th< R>g-vedio mantras. 
Tbe Rig-vsdic Aryas must bivs been ac^osinted 
with writing to help them in tnaking those 
calculations 

There are early tiacea of Sanskrit having had 
dialectic variations. As alieady observed, the 
words, Pedme, Ardha, and JMila are according 
to Siyans, foieign to Sansirit, and tbe Vedic 
woid 'Qtoka' which has puzz'ed L)r. Max Muller 
seems to be a corruption of tbe Tamil word 
‘ Ulaku’ which, according to tbs ancient 
Tamil author Nachinarkiniyar, a Brahmin, 
IS pot of Ssnsknt origin, Among tbe several 


diateelaof the Arys, Hindi ia the moA widely 
spoken in tbo North, the other dialects of 
the Arya being Bengali, Behari, Guzarali, 
Jtaakmut, Jlaharaihlri, Punjabi, Bujaethani, 
SinMi and I’rtga 

Among the Diavids of the south, Ta nil is sn 
independent Unguige with its own Inconptete sL 
phabet, lliougb ils literaluts is bssid on (be 
Sanskrit model like those of its sister licgusgcs, 
Telogu, Ifsisyafam and Kentrese, whose alphabets 
as Well are formed after the Sanskrit morlel. Tulu 
isa widely spakenDrsvidisD diafect(with no litera- 
ture) in a smill area in South Csnara, Tbe 
dialects epokro hy the BAUe, Bniagar QKondt, 
Jiondt, Santah and Todai are ezaieph) ef other 
Draridiss dialects 

Though the Aryas wtre poUtically divided into 
several tribes, they were united in race, Isogosgs 
and religion The tiibs (/ano), in fsit was (he 
political unit and consisted of astUsffsots fviej. 
Each eettUment (ric) wu made up of a nomber of 
vilUges (promo) Tbe governisant of the tube was 
paltiarchal.thstis to say, tha tribsa were governed 
by chieftaios (A’lynayu) who either sue 'etdsd to 
their office hereditarily or ware eleete<l to it by 
the vote of the tnbsl assembly (eannti). 

Many of tha chieftains employed irirsts to 
perform tbe sacriEcea and to invoke ihi help of 
tha God* in war*. Vasishta and bis riv il Visva- 
mitra oecnpied that position uoder S idua and 
Purufeuthss mepectively, and influenced them to 
wag* W*i8 »g\in»t each other. Sudae came 
out victorione and YtaUbU eampaaeJ odes rn 
coiamemoratioii of the victory while V.svamitra 
oompoeeil hjmna nf curses which, thougl , geoeral 
in terms, arr, ctcoiding to Sryana, not re id by the 
aec'anaos rf VasishU The piiesIS are con- 
aidered a* terreatiial deities For sacrificial pur- 
poses fire laatill produced by friction of two slicka 
(drani), as it was in the Vedic age. 

Th* bead of each family or househcld was the 
father or elder man (yrviapaMt). Permission to 
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lU’irry a d-iugliler was arkud of liim. It was 
custom »ry for sons and dauglitora to marry in the 
order of their agn, daugiitera tikitig tlie piiotity, 
Marriaje was hrld tj be sicrad, Tlie wedding 
ceremony was culebrated in the liouse of the 
bride's parents. Thence she was conveyed to her 
new bnme. The wedding ceremony of the 
modern Hindu is essentially the same as it was in 
the Vedic age. 

The bride aod the bridegroom were known, as 
Dampa'is (rulers of the house) Child-marriage 
was not compulsory in the Vedie age. The Rig 
Veda Sjteaka of unmarried girls glowing old in 
the hoi-sa of their parents. 

As the fimily might be continued only in the 
male Hue, the newly wedded husband hoped that 
hie brie e might become a mother o( heroes. No 
desire fjr the birth of daughters is ever espretaed 
in the Uig Veda. Tbe prejudice against having 
daughb're survives even t i-day. 

The wife enjijed a high position in tbe Rig 
Vedi, though she wi*, like the children, subject 
to hir husband's suthority. She was the mistress 
of tlie house {grihapatni) and shai cd in the control 
of the unmarried brothers and sistere of her 
husbanl. She p.irticipated with her husband in 
theoSering of s-icnfices to the Gods. Some of 
tbe hymns of the Rig Veda were corepoeed by 
wtmaiid diughtere of Risbis. 

The Aryas burnt their dead and buried tbe 
ashes with recitation of hymns. Tbe custom of 
Suttee .Mid remarriage of widowi is referred to in 
the funeral obstquies of tbe Rig Veda according 
to whirli tbe widow ijing down beside the corpse 
of her deceased husband is called upon to rise up 
and ma'ry another suitor. 

Tbe son parformi the obsequies of the parents 
and inherits the ancestral estate. Unmarried 
daughters shoul I be maintained by him till their 
marriage, tho u ist of which should be borne by 
him. Id the absence of tne son, the daogblei'aaon 
bis preference The Hindu law of inheritance as 


sdoiiniatered at present has its origin from the 
Vedic age. 

The ■vorship of the Go Is in the Rig Veda partook 
of the nature of a grateful offering, tbe keynote of 
many a h) mn being “ I give to Thee that Thou 
mayest give to me.’’ Ofieiings were made to tbe 
Goda to ivin their favour or forgiveness. This is 
tbepopulir Hindu worship of the present day. 

Oittle breediog formed ooo of the chief 
occupitions of the Aryas. Cows were the chief 
form of their wealth. The cow is addressed as 
Aditi and a goddess. One of the Vedic words for 
war literally mean) a desire for cows (poBisAtt) and 
Indra is spoken cf as the deliverer of the cows 
confined in mounts ms. AgAnya (not to be slain) is 
a frequent desigiia.ion of tbe cowin the Rig Veda, 
According to the ahite Yajur Veda tbe cow>kiIIer 
IS punishable with death. In ffomeciAa or Pasio 
me«Ma tacnfice, tbs animal sacrificed was not the 
cow but tbe go it. The sacred remaios (ashes) 
of tbe animals so Racrificed was paitalcen by tbe 
priests. Every part of tbe cuw was co'iaidered 
eacred. Panebegavya— the purifying liquid war* 
ebipped and partaken at every birth and death 
ceremony of Ibenindu— includes even theurioeand 
dung of the cow. The sanctity of the cow and the 
bull has survived in India down to the present 
day. Tbe cow is regarded as an emblem of the 
riluil Goddess Giyatliri. Unlike the depressed 
claasee who aro locked down upon as beef-eaters, 
the Aryas never ale beef. 

Horses weie employed to draw tlie shining cars 
used iu WAr or in intertribal friendly rivalry, 
Felicity in tbocomposition of hymns is often com* 
pared to a car wro ight and fitted by a deft crafts- 
man. Tbe use of tbe chariot both for war and 
in racing, however, slowly died out. .Air-ships 
were not unknown to the Aryans, Sri Rama- 
cliaodra tiavelled with bis retinue in an air-ship 
(Vimana) from Ceylon to Ayodhya. The art of 
weavirgis referred to in metaphors and similies in 
the Rig Veda. . Ooe Riahi likens hie odea to fair 
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and well woven garments. References are made 
ta the eioith and to inetruments used in wars and 
games. In connection with amusements are men' 
tioned music, vocal and instiumental, and dance. 
Dogs were used for bunting, tracking cattle, and 
keeping watch at night. The GatiMer't Lament 
describes the attendantevilsof gambling wttbdice. 
In fine, tha Arjaa had worked out elaborote 
systems of pbiloeopfay, law, medicine, mtiEie and 
aetronomy and of the science of language. 

»n* iJfTJQVJTr uf ras hwdps 
The ten great Avatars of Uabavishnu help ua 
in this direction. " Just ss the Fisb bad typified 
the Silurian epoch, juet ta tha Tortoise has started 
on its way the great amphibian evolution, eo 
did the Boar, that typical matotnal, start the 
nammalias svelutioc, and w« corns to lUa 
Lemurian eontineut with its wonderful variety 
of foTDS of Dsmualito life. Then we cone 
t« a strange incarnation on this Lemurian 
continent, half humao, half animal, wholly moot- 
trous, that of Xarasimba— the man fioo, denoting 
the traositioD from the brute to the human 
creatioa.” 

We pass to the fifth avatar by which man 
aamanbegitis to evolve— tbs Vsmana Avatar— ' 
that of the dwarf lie wia a type of the Brahmin 
that should he, to whom the earth's wealtli ehonld 
be as nothing, who should have no store of wealth 
to hold, to whom gold and mud should be as one, 
each serving as an obstacle to his intended goal. 
“Everyone of these Avatars belong to periods of 
time of immense length, when progress wss 
marvellously elow." 

Next we come to Mahavisbnu'e sixth Avatar, 
that of Parasuramu— a etrange pheDomenon of the 
Bmhminconiing with an axe to slay the Ksbatrij as 
who were tyrannising the Brahmins Ibis Avatar 
took place at the end of the last preceeding 
iSitya IV^oc Kfiia in which, oocarend 

the incidents meulioned iu llariscbsndropakhyana 
In order to refute VasiehU’a assertion that 


lung Hatiscbsndra never swerved from truth, 
Vievnmitre forced the king to become the slave 
of a pBoebama Visvamitra who was a Kshalriya 
by birth roso to a Brahmarsbi by dint of bis tspae, 
which enabled him even to create many things 
aa eiibetitutes for thoas tn Brahma's ci cation, e g , 
aAatl for f'am, cKiUoj fui pepper, tamarind for 
lemon, Au/ofo fur cow, sidso cn, inclusive of a 
AVorpaet for his diecipie f’drison^u who wss 
rufosed admission into Indra't Stargam Tiie 
battle between £irg SuJss and King Kalsi 
referred to lo the Big Veda u said to have been 
the result of tba long ixieting animosiiy between 
Ve^hta and Visvamitra who wire tbo Purobits 
of tboae kings rsspectivsly. Certain hymoe in the 
Rig Veda SLSCTihed to Visvamitra cootalo curses 
not retd by VasisHta 0 itrsjss. 

The deettucticD of ths Ksbatriyis by Paraiu 
rama directly or indirectly continued till tl e end 
of the Orest War described in tbs Kpie JfaAs* 
MonuM. Ue tsugbt archery to Biehtna tnd Ksri.a 
who figured in that war. The forastton of (be 
hUlahar Coast is ascribed lo him. 

At ibe end of the next JVeiAiiyiiyd, while Para- 
thrsma was still in dryavartha, Maba Viibcu 
locaroated, as the son of DnutratKa of Ayodhyti, 
as the seventh Avatar, in tha person of -^ri 
HamatKaiaira whose exploits form the subject of 
the epic Jtamayana. Sn Ramachandra received 
bie training from Vasishtaend Viivsmitra already 
menCioiivd Sie life is an example to guide human- 
ity ia woildly duties, and so the epic is maicly a 
ZUamns Sattra end has becoos a Para} sssgrao- 
dba with tbo Uindus Valmiki, the author of 
the epic, was Sn Riniacbandra’s contemporary. 

It ia in Sri Valmiki'a asrama that Lava and Kusa 
the twin eons of Sita— wife of Bn Bamacbandia— 
Wera taught to sing the exploits of their unknown 
tatbvr Before tba birth of Sn Bamachandrs, 
DtxacaXhA vi »,\-4 to Ijvje iWifTivi yvaie 

Wo find^the great reign of Sri Ramacliandra laat- 
ing 10,000 years iu tbs aiihsojueDt D>-apara‘ 
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yvga, at the clo^e cf which Sri Krishna incarnated 
as the eighth Avatar of Mahavishiiu, as also Maha* 
rishi Vyasa (Krishna Dvaipayar.a), the compiler 
of the Vedas and the author of the Brahma Sntraa, 
the Epic Mahabharstr and the eighleen 
Piiranas. The epic Mahabharata is designat* 
cd the fifth Veda and is mainly a Jnanrt Sa»tra 
designed for Sudras, women and outcast* Dvijas. 
It gives a description of a dramatic performance, 
by the Rindavas and their party and the Kaoraras 
and their party per contra, of a great battl* in 
respect of the Smrajynm lost by the former owing 
to the intrigues of the latter, at the end of 
the Haaparayuya i. e-, not less than 5,000 years 
ago, Vya&a as the avatar of Mtdaj)tTaktili 
produces Fandn and Dhritharashtra represoi-ting 
Tiili/a and dviJya or /nana and respec- 

tively. ThePaiidavas represent Vivekaandotber 
virtues na the ofT spring of Vidya, the Kaurevas 
representing Afiamlara and other vices as the off 
spring of Avidya. Arjuns is the pure Anthahia- 
ranaandSri Krisha.i,— (As Great Teacher — Teach- 
er not of Arjuna elone, but of every human heart 
which can Uaten to epiritusl instruction. Sri 
Krishna Bays: — '*1,0 Arjuoa I am theTeacher.and 
the mind is ray pupil” — the mind of every man 
who is willing to be taught. Avidya desires Budhi 
represented by Sanjaya to keep him informed of 
the progress of the impending war between 
hU offspring and those of Vidya ; and the 
M/ui^avad^ila embodied in the epic in the form 
of discourses between Arjuna ao'd Sri Krishna 
parUkes of the nature of jtlrahmrt Vidya or 
CpanMad or I'oya Sastra. ^hagaiadyiia fa eo 
called because it contains the tayings (not Seng*) 
of LordSri Krishna and deserves Iiig1i praise for the 
skill with which is is adapted t> tlio gsiieral epic. 
The Gita has become a Parayanigrandhawith the 
ilindus. The first viz chapters cf it (rpot mainly 
of Aarmrt, the nezt sir dwell diitfiy on Bkalti 
and the last six deal specially with the exposition 
of lbs J/aAai'O-iyi*— -‘That thou art.’ 


Historians of India cannot now foil to aee that 
the events of the Mahabharata occurred long after 
those of the Ramayana in point of time. 

Tho next Y uga which has been in course for 
the past 5,012 years and which has presented the 
ninth Avatar, that of Buddha, in the person li 
Siddharthi, better known by his family name 
Gautbama, is the current Kali Yuga. It has to 
cover 4,32,000 years. This figure multiplied by 2, 
3 and 4gives the periods covered by the preceding 
yugas respectively- The total of the four yug<8 
or the Chathuryugi, as they are conveniently 
calied, ts 4,320,000 years. 71 Chatburyugis make 
a Manvai.thara. In the Stnkalpa which is recited 
at every Hindu ceremony lefersnce is made to 
the seventh Minvaiithara now in course as tho 
VaivasvHtha Manvanthara and to the currerii; 
Rally uga as the 28th ICaliyuga of that Manvan- 
Ibara 

While m ill’s age in the current Yuga is limit'ed 
but to 100 years, it extended to 1000 years ii. the 
third Ynga, to 10,000 years in the second Viiga 
end to 100,000 ^vatb in the first Vug*. 

To eueb aoti'juity tho Mosaic creation ji but as 
yesterday, am) to such ages the life of Methiuolah is 
DO mere than a span 
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PIONEERS OF IKE NEW INDIA 

BY 

MR.\ASANT,N NAIK, M. A 

In tlie long ani.1 cbcquereJ liit.t»>ry of this 
ancient Und, no influence nerlntie liis UxirheJ the 
life of the peoiile to such luge i»suei the poliU 
c.v\ dominition of Engl ui 1 viith all tlie accompony 
ing elements of its eiMlmtion— ita litcriture, it* 
philosophy, its Rdniinistratnre niethoits, eiwl its 
practical hiis 

Ilencofoitha po'itioii of 'pleiiJuiisolition becuue 
for Iti'liA a tiling of tlio pv't It was juislieil in 
the miflj't of the worl'i-strugglo for we-il or woe 
The contempUtue Eiist could no longer continue 
to live in detachment, absorhoif in the ecstasies of 
the mner uorld ; actlre enthusiisoi of buosnity 
j^ned to well disciplined liberty, the docMnatiog 
eharscteiistio of the West, must oeeiU nenketi a 
permanent nnd nctue re<ponM in the heart of the 
Eut. It was a time of a great life of tliought 
end eetivity. 

lU most intenae longing as bir ItaymonH West 
has pointed out was “for the progress of tlie lliudus 
towards perfection in knowledge, wisdom nml pur 
pose ” The j<roDiiaent members of Chescbool that 
cheiished this noble hope and woihed nobly for its 
realization, in the List generation, ai-e IXidabboy 
Kaoroji, riierozshah llelita, Xlaniide and Telang. 
To the loiers of ete.idy reform in all the spbnrs 
of national life, no iiamra are clearer than these on 
this site of India The list of the noble band 
though the joungest, was the first to Uepnrt 
from this woild. Eight }eani later died It made. 
The first two, Promlence Jias yet LioJJy epansf to 
us Dad ihhoy bow B-1 don n by the weight of years, 
Is lesting from his plough, enjoying Ins wellenTned 
repose after a cm-eer of strenuous toil, aiagle- 
hearted devotion and iinjnralloled self aamfire in 
the seri-ke of bin country. Mchti, the robust 


optimist, the lolil, fagacions .and keen fighlcd 
stateamin, Lis faith in Iihernhsm iindimmed by 
the wear anil tear of tune, is }et the fearless but 
wise cfiaminon of the people’s rights All of (hem 
hearken us Uxek to the eailierilecudes of the litter 
half of tlie mnetecntli century Tlicsf.afesmcnthat 
were tlien sent to pieside oiei the destiny of this 
cotintiy looked iijmui it n-s a snlcmn charge roin- 
mitted to then cue. to be raised slowly but surely 
to a position of dignity mid liniiour aiuoiig the 
free nationa of tlie world IKeu hke Cunning and 
lAwrence, Me'ca'fe, llunro .and Elpliinstone kept 
tins aim ste.adify in tiew ILe Piaxlitimtion of 
1858 furthei sealed the noble tradition introduc- 
ed by theae wise adniinistnitoK. In tlie field of 
political lefaroi that document became henceforth 
the charter of the people's rights and hhertiee. It 
plieed before the educated men of those tunes a 
goilCo stmefor Certaialytlio tunes in wliiefi 
Telang and Ikinade worked were not the 
times for defining ultimate political ideahi. 
Indim iirdiUcil life was jet in its cniJo and incipi- 
ent stage Ihe politics tint men of the Iwt genera- 
tion discusscii was ptuochial politics Only on two 
occasions between the years 1850 1885, did it as- 
mme a mtional asisect The Vero-aciilir Press Act 
ID tbo reign of Lorvl L) tton and the Xlbcrt Hill in 
tho reign of his successor, shook the country to iU 
»ery depths and roused the educatcvl Iiuhons to act 
like One man These tjuestions addevl n pioiaentum 

toouractiMhes undieamt of before. From lint 
tune politics kur't forth from its mnow bamls 

end deielopevi o unity of mm. Soou after, the In- 
ihau KationU Congi-ess w-ns toimevl Men from 
dillerent jwHs of tho roiintry could meet hencu- 
forwar.1 on a common pUtfoini Ideals were dv- 
fi eil and aspirations found a chinnel/or expres- 
sion and fulfilment Kewsjnpere began to discuss 
public ijueatioua in the light of a common poliiy. 
hletiukia of work underwent an oi-g-imiing pro- 
ccs« An Indun Kationshty hn«e>l on common 
fiiatls, comoioii interests and coaimon sympatliies 


N 
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was conceived of ns n jiossibilitj however remote. 
In the wake of tlie Congress came the Sodal Con- 
ference, an institution th.at was lidicitled, fought 
shy of and its purpose travestied in its early days, 
hut which is dominating the minds of the people 
even as the political problem is getting to be 
more nctrte, more fraught anth serious issnee, and 
more harii to grapple with, because more compler. 
Tlie nee<l for greater cohesion, greater unity, 
greater enlightenment, a stronger moral fibre, 
thrusts foraanl questions like mass education, 
social purity, social justice, a free scope for the 
development of personality which means freedom 
from the bondage of hide bound traditions. Tlie 
elemtion of tho Depressed Glasses, the e«lucation 
and emancipation of women, the protection 
of the rights of the minors, the free<lom of 
conscience— all these are becoming acceptol 
lines of reform, The fight is noiv over the methods. 
Such questions hare become firm rooted In 
tho conscience of the s.arious communities consti- 
tuting the ^«ople of IndLi. The bonds of caste 
and creed aro becoming movo clastic and loosened 
under tbe pressure of the need for greater harmony 
and co-operation between thedilTerent social units 
that go to form the Indian nstionslity. 

Tho new environment that has been Ihmcreat- 
e<l is as much the product of the silent but 
energetic efforts of the etliicate<l men of the 
last generation, as that of the pressnre of out- 
ward circumstance. It is the It.iFvcst of the 
patient toil of these pioneers of Indian pro- 
gress. We are now in the full glare of the 
Tuxm. TVi© ■vV'acm Vttat rwtned eurtuinVing Vo 
them in tho mist of the giey dawT» has f ided into 
tho light of common day. Tliey workcil in tbe 
fice of that ai'ion. "We, their suceosson!, liavc to 
piess forw.ard without it. Hut the lines of work 
are well chalke 1 out, the path is clearer, because 
of tho laborious thought bestowe>l by them. Tho 
woik of the genius is accoraplishetl. It is the 
man of action that i? now required. Character is 


the sore need of tho times joined of course to 
wisdom, sobriety and right direction. 

Tbe four men named above had much uphill- 
work to do in their own times. They had to 
work in the midst of the darkness, apathy and 
ignorance of their own countrymen. In the field 
of politics they had to do their best not to thwart 
progress by raising unwarranted suspicion. In 
tho work of regeneration to which they set them- 
selves, active sympathy and co-operation was, to 
start with, slow in coming. Wlien they urged 
their views upon the officials, they were asked to 
set their own house in onler before advising 
Englishmen on their duties. They were told that 
berng a microscopic minority their representations 
could not be considered as those of the general 
mass of people composing the country. 

If they turned to their countrymen, appealing 
to mollify their own ways of life to suit modern 
conditions, they were reproached as “bastard 
bantliogs of Western ciTili2.ation’', desecrating old 
and venerable institutions by their unwise criti- 
cism. Roth the offlcLats and the reactionists joined 
hands in regarding their respectiv'e institutions as 
aacrosanct. Tlius these men were beta een two fires. 

Some of tbe schools devoted themselves to poli- 
tics. Others would, first turn tho search-light 
inwaials to free re>ason from the bondage of 
superstition and social usage. Midway between 
these stooil Tehng and Ranade as apostles of re- 
foim all along the line. We are not liere concern- 
ed with dem.agogucs who made this or that reform 
a paity-cry, ranging tliemselvos into opposite 
camps wWb a wide gvi\i of praj-oiVtct! yawning 
between them. With the school typificil in the 
person of D.adabhoy, Mehta, Telang and Ran.ade 
there was no spirit of eiclusivenea.s. They had 
“preferences but no exclusion.” They were not 
politicians to the evelusion of social reform, nor 
again, were they social reformers who leave 
politJcs severely alone. Such onesided pcrsonalf- 
tics cannot be ranged Under their Kanner, , • 
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The gie.'vtneos of these men liy in the »tl 'ftith 
which they woiknl to elmote other men into the 
f\hh which In.l first chwned upon their luiniU as 
the result of Western education They had stinli 
e.1 theliistorj, pinlasophv and literature of tlio 
West imdei nohle imsleia wUoga\e them a true 
and syiujMthetie iii'igUt into the «oi ting of West 
ern institutions The studv of Ai istolle, PI ito, MiH, 
Spcnctr, Macinlij and Huihe lud gisen tlicm a 
Cimgrispof political pimciph". The 'tmlt of 
these outhors hod iilao'i'cd them from the don* 
gei of miViug losh c\i“'iinieuts where the ^irs 

tion M IS of i-ehiul hug a dei i\ing oi dee.wlent •<» 
cnlfihnc The liistuiy of uitioii' hte IJcminna 
and lUl) , Englind and Ameioci, nlloislwi Uicin a 
true light in winch to view tin. ii own prevailing 
conditions Ry the light thus voucb-vifcif, they 
poiietmted into the cui«s of tlicirown dcgcnei-v- 
tion and fall It also suggestol (o them certaio 
. rcmediCK for eluking off the wasting mdidv 
• pieyjng upon the iiMls of t!i«r «amtry IJiei 
strove hard to bung together the »cntteie<l 
■ plwnenfs of nntjcvnn) life They ilng lie furrow* 
into which the seed of new idenscoiiHbe fisnt- 
fully sown They had to woik in the subsoil of 
natioml life They began from the beginning 
The) jihntcd tlio sccvl of corivomte artmiy ITicv 
liboui-ed liarvl to show what w a* really pewse 
woitliy in the old llicy workeil not for roviv il 
but for progicssire ndaptatum. The work of 
the ploneciw is often tli inkless und weansotne 
Tho masses cannot appi-ceiate it The fruit 
could notbo immediitcly githcreil r>i.sarjsMnt- 
Bie.its, misundeist Hiding, luipatienre on the pait 
of the tollowiisi, bhinie from the multitude, hosti- 
Iityof tho men inpowei, inilillervnee, heeillessness 
a surly attitude if not actual |vr>pcntii)n — all these 
hare to lie Inuiie, with the gaze firm fiaed cm the 
future This Is the price the lividcrs hivetojiaj 
for seeing ahead of tluli tines They have to 
driw iiispiritioii “ by lumtirig the gnibn momnr 
on the inidiuglitsky of sorrow." To enter tlie 


promi>e<t lin.J i> .a happier destiny. Put to toil 
on flora cl ly to d iv at the pi-ooess of renov ition is 
subbme The task of histening slowly is more 
aidnons It deinandsa tsahneod mind and a steady 
band ItrecjuiroseireiimspocUon, a historic sense, 
a duo inea-siirc of the ncocls of the times, and of 
the hniitatiocis of the eniironment It implies 
tict, Kobiiotv, wisdom and f irsiglitedness It is 
the [lossession of cpivhties snch as the'® that 
entitle:, mm to true leider«hip. Such leaders 
alone arc eajiibie uf laving the soli f foundation of 
tine nitioiialiiv Leidera like Dulibhoj, MeliLa, 
Teling ind Ihilitife in the eirtier generation may 
not make noise or win jiopnlintj but their* i« 
tlie glorv of the silent oak 

Whitever of stir andaetnity wo find in our 
uicM told c« tho direct |iroi?i(ct of thttrjieiTa- 
*ivi. inQuenee If they had Umn born in a eoun- 
try uhercs tho prehomianes of nadonaMifo necx* 
all made itji, Uiev would havo reaped n richer liar- 
v<>'t They would b 11 i»j,lj,ijxid n iigi>«t doensM or 
wnitcn nionumonbil works Tlioir name* 
would have sltone icsplemlent i:i tho annaN 
of the ciialueil world Put finding tbcoi 
selves in the mtdst of n fillen nation, all tlicir 
enorgioshid to he conccntratcil on the work of 
setting up the Kick of that nation Their fime U 
le*.s their names may pa« into obhnon, but their 
-ouIb have ,v»sse.l into tliatof their nation, wliicb, 
if it eicr lieeouie* coiusciuns of it* high destiny and 
attain* it, will do «o beeanse of tliem Tho ll.itno 
may lieextinguislied but iu ladiance hns rontiabiit 
ed in no small degiw to the ilhimiintioii that is 
to eome Tl.e.r* waus a gloiioiis mtssion-U 
miscHHiof renTifimtion. These pioneers of new 
Indw, wuh nil ilieir shortcomings, workef in nK 
Mnecntv.loie and entluwa>m for tho reiihmtion 
of their own drenin If weoin work !«-f (.i rto <? ij , 
if the future rev cwls itself elearer to as, lot us not 
forget that we arc rising p,, their shoulder* They 
rlcandnp tlw mist and u-lieied in the diwn. 
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Cuwent Events. 

BY RAJDUnAI. 

♦ ■ — 

rOLITICAI. QUIEaCESCE. 

^WoEIXIOAL quiescence may be fairly taken 
jhJ as the general feature of politics in Eng- 
'land and on tbe Continent. There have 
been no eruptions and explosions, no international 
how-wowing or bullying, no hloodstirrlng trage- 
dies or appilling atrocities. A calm pervaded the 
politics] eky and the political horizon was fiee 
from ttouds, leaden or bri**n d.irk or fleecy. If 
'there have been what may be called “minor 
events,” they were to be discerned in the * Near 
East.” But that East and the further one of 
Persia are more or less always in a condition of 
chronic “ disturbance.” It is only when the pli- 
tical dynaniitards are abroad and foaming at (ha 
mouth or battling with tho butts of weapons 
that the rest of Europe is all eyes and ears. Out 
there was nothing of that perturbation in the 
habitually disturbed area in Eastern Europe to 
make the continentals rub their eyes, remain with- 
out sleep, with their ears constantly at the tele- 
phones. So that it may be reasonably O-sserted 
that on the wholo there was comparative quietude 
in Europe during the last four weeks. 

TUB BLOATED ABSIAStBHTS. 

\Ye have heard next to nothing ef the “ blo- 
ated armaments " and their “intolerable bnrdena.” 
Tliere has been leas talk of dreadnoughts and 
super-dreadnoughts both in England and Germany, 
Neither much w.is made of Teutono-pbobia or 
Anglo phobia, though a motley cicw of pamphle- 
teers, mostly retired admirals and generals, of the 
squeaking sort and the go'itlemen of tbe pave- 
ment, were no doubt busy, as they have, been for 
months past, in the capital of the Mailed Fist, 
fiercely baiting John Bull and even castiog slurs 
on bis political ethics. “Perfidious Albion” is 
73 


still on tho brain of these ephcmer.al patriots— 
idlers who for want of any good work on their 
hands are upto any mischief. There is no doubt 
that the rabid section of the German press has 
been continuously fomenting all sorts of gibes 
by which to boil tho blood of John Bull. The 
installation of the new Gei man Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James’ in tbe peieon of B iron Mar- 
shall BibberStein has given these inconsequential 
mosquitoes of scribblers .a fresh occasion to be.at 
with their stick the perfidious dog of Great Eri- 
tain. It has been given out that tho Ambassador’s 
miosion is to bring about a feeling of complete 
amity between his Government and that of Eng- 
/an<f. Tbif, Aowurer, U Junfetf by tbe Anglo- 
phohes at Berlin. They give the mission only a 
qualified blessing. At tbe eamo time they do not 
disguise their own inner sentiments and feelings 
which, it is superfluous to say, arc of & most hos- 
tile character calcnlatod to rouse passions leading * 
to w.ar. Indeed there is a regular organised party 
io the Press controlled by some of the highest in 
tbe land whose eole object is to entangle Great 
Britain in n war, ec»ner or later, with Germany. 
“Politicus” in the July number of the /"ort- 
ttiyAlly Setitta describes in unimpissioned lan- 
guage the feelings of the bellicose party and 
copiously quotes extracts from one of the moat 
militant of Berlin pamphleteers to inform the 
British public of the racks and dangers ahead. 
No doubt that at present there is an outright war 
of words which iscertsin to burst out in a real 
war later on, the awful CJnsequeneos of which it 
ia impossible to contemplate with equanimity. 
England ia passing through a crilic.il stego. Tho 
greatest circumspection, alatesmanship, and pa- 
tience will bo necessary to weather the crisis and 
emerge from it unharmed. The unhealthy navnl 
rivalry is, of course, tho root cause. Germans 
seem to be keen on destroying the naval siipro- 
maey of Great Britain. Englialimen resent this 
determined policy. They do not grudge any other 
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Power building up !ta navy for purposes of offeneo 
aud defence. Not tlie mightiest Power on earth 
can prevent the construction. But what Ihe 
British people teeent is tho venomous spirit in 
which the Teutonic race openly declares bow it is 
going to reduce Great Britain to a third-ralo 

laOLSTlON OR ESTENTg. 

Meanwhile it would seem that there is aft mter- 
neoine war in Eeglaiid herself. There U the onft 
eection of the public which absolutely conJemna 
the policy of enfinte which h-ia been in vogue these 
few jears say, since the acccesmn of the Kte 
King Edward Vll, and specially tho Anglo 
Ruaaan en(ene«; on the other bend U ibo eection 
which fully believes in these friendly allian^ 
They perceive every virtue in eucb enlenlie*. 
Ihue while the one prefers the previous " isola- 
tlen " policy, the other prefers the recent policy 
of enfanfe eordiafe. B«h cannot ese eye to eye 
with the other There i« a neutral party which 
■eea soma good ai well m asoie evil lo both the 
policiee and strives to hold the eeiles even. But 

as a matter of fact U is not yet atroogiy lo evi- 
dence. The great danger to England, however, 
lies not 10 much in her own domestic nuarrels. 
political and economic, but in this new tembte 
hobgoblin of German naval rivalry. It >e doubt- 
ful whether the most astute diplomacy can resist 
the advancing tide of a national aentitoent. how- 
ever mischievous and however fateful Nations 
at times have been greatly swayed by their own 
feelings which eventually overwhelm them with 
disaster. So that it is more than doubtfol whether 
the pacific mission contemplated by the distin- 
guished Ambassador from Betlin will be eccom 
phshed to the mutual antiafaction of both tho 
peoples. 

Msanwhile there are minor torments for the 
British Ministry. Tho Coalminers have had their 
ealutnaha of strihe. So the London dockers feel 


that they elioiild not lag behind without leaving 
their mark on the economics of England for the 
memorableycarof Grace, 1912. The other tor- 
mentor is the militant Suffragist who tho more she 
IS shewn tlie forbearance and indulgence which is 
due to her ast, the giester is her power to devise 
deeds of miachiet in a most unwomanly manner. 
There may be honest differences of ^opinion 
aoiong Ministers and Ministers. But tbst is 
no reason for the suffiagiat to annoy and 
even cause bodily injury to those who cannot agree 
with her. Wo may admire her resourceful 
energy but we cannot approve of her metho<l of 
putting it into use Moreover there is a limit to 
even political “agitation.” Agitation by means 
of ba'cbet to day, vs tbe Iri«li suffragist is reported 
to have done when Mr. Asquith was at Dublin 
tha other d«y, signifivs “agitation ” to morrow by 
measuree of bomba and iiiferDsI ntacUnes. Is old 
England to bs-sr patiently the new tyranny of the 
modern miUwiit Eoglish woman in pursuit of 
her rights? 

rcirtrro PROBLSMa roR tor fcturb. 

In Eraoea the brigand motorists aeem to have 
terriEed people awhile Brigandage by motors 
haa superseded privateering or buccaneeringof old 
by fastvailmg vessels Modern ioventioos are not 
•n an unmixed " blessing ” There are inventions 
which render good but ere also a source of trouble 
and mischief It reraaine to be seen what may bo 
tha ultimate outcome of the most siiccesstul aero- 
planeeof the near future Will there be frontiera 
m apace, and bow may those frontiera be defended 
orecoesaJt And when tha belligerents all have 
the use of the ewiftest end most destructive, air- 
thipa, where may be the safety of those on land 
nod where may be international peace? Alt thee* 
are worldwide problems of the future which ad- 
varciflg Science is presenting to us at present. 

TOBtfOAt 

The Porliiguree Royalist was abroad awhile in 
tha north of Portugal with hie rump of a roye- 
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list band of cavaliers and bis carbines in order to 
overthrow the Republic. What miscalculated 
energy in pursuit of the restoiation of deposed 
monarchy ! The very ineptitude of the republican 
form of Government ia more likely to bring back 
monarchy than such pitiful exhibitions as those 
of the eoUtary royalist who played his role in 
imitation of Don Carlo in Spain in the latter 
sixties of the nineteenth Century. 

ITALT. 

And what about Italy? They engage in some 
skirmishes, kill a few hundred Arabs of the desert, 
implacably hostile and fanatic as the followers 
of theFaithfulare, and flash telegrams of their glori- 
ous victories as the great Generals of old eeut their 
swiftest messengers to announce theirs in 
Imperial Rome. But what moesery to compare 
the “triumphs” of aSeipioor Pompey or Csesir or 
Trajan with these miserable skirmishes lo African 
deserts with half aivage tribes I And yet they are 
pressing the Italian Fatlument to vote them 
millions of lires to continue this logtorious war 
which brings neither profit nor glory to the 
nation. The btinUn of taxation is increasing but 
they are just now in no mood to decry It. A 
single crushing defeat may probably teach n lesson 
which at present h neither here nor there. Tho 
Chauvinistic pres*, supported from behind by the 
War OfTice, is really misleading the unibinkirg 
mass. Neither is there any naval “triumph” to 
speak of. They may dispossess the Ottoman of 
all the islands in the Northern Archipelago. What 
then ? The Behemoth on the banks of the 
Bbosphorus is as cool and indifferent ns conid be 
imagined. When hU own domestic br.inis, whirh 
send up and send down ministers after the fashion 
of the earlier years of the Third French Repnbllc, 
hardly move him, whit recks he for the boistful 
Italian. He allows him enough rope to hang 
himself with. Resign.itiun nf one Chief after the 
other is the order of the day in the Turkey of 
'' Union and Fiogim". The Committee is losing 


ground and unless there is a fair rapproachment 
between the Moderates ni d tho Intransigents, it is 
doubtful whether wo shill sae a united _and pro- 
gVi^ira Turkey. The Committee has belied the 
energy, activity and sobriety of its early regime. 

. Tbe gaunt spectre of faniineis stalking hia stage 
in Russia cl liming thousands of victims. Starvation 
amoogthe monicks U exceedingly distressful. Six- 
teen millions sterling aro to be spent but oven then 
the relief may not ba adequate. All the same the 
naval and military programme is going forward 
with a vengeance. Holy Russia at this juncture 
affords ample pabulum for the contemporary 
historian to moralise and give the verdict. 

PEBSU, 

lU-fated Persia is still in the threes of its own 
political dilemmas. For the nonce the royal 
Pretender is beyond the border, though it is 
impoisible to say when next he may be on the 
warpath. It is the lull before anotbor storm which 
perhaps is brewed from behind by the subter- 
ranean Muscovite. He has been reported to hero 
evacuated Tabriz which is being occupied by 700 
of the Forsian stalwarts. But money is not forth- 
coming and the self-opinionated Sir Edward Grey 
ia nritatiog the nerves of the pto-Fereians in and 
out of Parliament by his far from convincing 
excuses for hia misthiovous policy in the matter 
of the Trans Persian Railway. Why will not 
Sir Edward let alone this railway? -Why will 
not Kit astride on the fence and view the drama 
going on ? It may, however, be taken for granted 
that as soon aa Parliament is adjourned, there will 
be the custemary pranfca of the Russian, some 
surprises, a fresh screaming by the Mejiiss and 
new developments of the precious railway. Wait 
and see. 

THlDtr. 

Lastly, there is Thibet which seems to be for the 
present a kind of Macedonian cockpit. There are 
Inmas and Lamas, the pro-Chineae and tho anti- 
OLinese, between whom a war to the knife has been 
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going on, snd I.Loata is lileiatlj “ torn np" with 
tbeir bloody ind obetirnte feud*. CIiinB, however, 
is determiood to re cunetinct it* proving enil put 
It on u sounder bssis of military sdninutru* 
tion. Already some 5000 troops ere inaTcbiug 
from Vunan who will rrjch Lfaasea in four 
weeks' time. That will be the beginning ot the 
end of tbs Laina feuds. Ktoanwhile they say 
Dorjeitr of old notoriety, the fietenou'r of Lord 
Ourron, is sgaiu in Thibet That very voraeioas 
British correepondetit, wbo is now and egain flsKh- 
ing bis own prejudiced telegrams to (Lleatta 
declared that the BuddJiict Busaian is with the 
Dalai Lama wbo seems not to know his nvro mind 
and 18 now wavering between going to Lbsesa or 
Urgus, the home of DorjsilT. Here, too, a new 
political drama is unfolding itself. But it is 
fnposelbletoforecastlbe/na/e There can however 
bo no doubt that fn tbs leng run (bo Obioeso 
tortoise will establish itself firmly stLbates Tbo 
Imperial Ouvernmeot at Simla is watching the 
game horn afar end doing good service to the 
public by ’coolrsdietiiig, when necessary, tbo 
sensatioosl snd faUteicus Ulegrsms of inUrevlod 
Kaglisb newspaper correspondenta ftom tho 
Obumbi valley. 

“.A Dying Race” — How Dying. % /TtsWi 

Lai Sirlar, J/. A , B L , Kotif, -ffiyh Court, 

Calmlla, 

This bar been wiitteo in reply to Ibe news oJ 
Lt -Col. U. N. Mukerjee in a pamphlet published 
by bim called the Dying Baca and empbosising 
the phjsical detmoration of the Binda popolation 
in Bengal Tbo sutlior main'ains that the deterio- 
ration 13 cunitnon to both tbs Hindu and Maho- 
inedan Communilies and examinee in detaul the 
various usuaea of such dtleriurstion. There i« a 
chapter on ' The Vilifitd Brahnoisna,’ whose posi- 
tior udercrdtil. Tliv Ltck le worth rpadiog as 
drawing aCfecti’rn to fie geerf iVstona of Anment 
Hindu Civilization. 


THE WORLD OF COOKS. 

[Short Noticca only appear id this acction.] 

lennyson's Enoch Arden BAued ly J-'rtdricL 
Alien, D. A. (I'ntvf’iily Tutorial Prtu Is) 
The eilition of {ibrnry clasai<-a issued by the 
University Tutorisl Press tine always enjoyed n 
repuLatioG for tboroughiiesa and sobriety, snd 
tho book under rsviuw maintains the usual 
level of excBlIeiica The pitbetic etory of Enoch 
ArJeo’s levs and aaJ ind u not protiabfy among 
(be mMt popular of Tennyson's episodes, though 
it deserves very wido recognilion The publics- 
tiou of Uie poam ss a separate booklet will 
cattaioly serve to enbaDCo its popularity, hir. 
Allen has a particularly vatuaUe fntroduotory 
study of several aspects of the poem. 

Sportsmen and Others. By li. C. J,ehmarm 
{Belte CeloAud Lthrory) 

Mr Lehmann's volume consists of a serfes of 
delightful skstebss full of tliseccDiospirft There 
are illusUatione by Ur J. C Booth, sod the author 
and the artist bare combined to produce an ee- 
quisito effect of mirth and merriment. Ibe skel* 
ch«e deal with tporumcn it is true, but the humour 
is broad that it is espabte of very general appre- 
ciatioo. There IS no indulgence in the tecbnical 
Vocabulary of the world of aporte and we expect it 
IS a dietioct qualification for iDcreaaing tbo scope 
of itj appeal to readers We would recommend 
the book bearCiiy to all wbo want some recreation 
(or the holidays. As it la in the form of eepante 
sketches it can be appreciated by parts — it does 
not demand the strenuous epptication necessary 
for getting through a whole volume with all tbe 
contents continually ezisbng io the mind. 

The Ooor Ajar, and other stories. By 
I’uTmia Jfifieaid, H'tlliam Itider L Son , Ltd., 
ZewtfoH. 

This IS senes of seven powerfully written short 
sfonee, rfi© first giving the title to tho book. 
Some (A tbo talcs have a weird occult interest. 
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The Philosophy of Life. By CKarla Gil- 
herl Davis, J/. D. fv-hlished by L. N, Foicler and 
Co , ZonJon. 

This ia a very thoxigbtiul and interesting 
little work, pointing out the ways that lead to 
happiness, health, and immortality, and intended 
to appeal to the commonsenae of a reaMnnhle 
man. ‘Man ’ it saya ‘ ia dual in his nature.' There 
ia a mortal mind, and an immortal mind. Tho 
normal balance between the two secures health ; 
a preponderance in either direction will lead to 
anguish, ill-health, and perhaps early death. Tho 
central theme of the work is auto tugytstion, which 
is described as the moat wonderful power known 
in the world to-day for the development of tho 
Individual. Suggestion breeds disease. Fear, anger 
jealousy, envy, hatred, are all the fore runners 
of disease : and suggestion can largely relieve 
disease. The book ends with rules of action which, 
if practised, will lead to peace, content, happiness, 
and health, 

Persian Oems. Dart 1. Biibaiyyal, by ilirza 
Kaliehhsg Fredunbeg^: Premitr Sleam Prtss 
Ilydfnbad, Sind. (Fria Annas 8). 

The Dnlaiyyal of Omar Khayyam ns translated 
by Edward Fitzgerald has won deserved popular* 
ity in the English knowing world. The '£pi> 
curean audacity of thought and speech’ aa dia* 
played in the quatrains of Omar has a peculiar 
fascinatioD for the modern mind. But there are 
also other and later Fsrsian poets who compare 
favourably with Omar himself in their happy 
turn for delightful mysticism. Rumi, the grand 
master of the Sufis, Saadi Hafiz, Rudki, Attar 
are well known as classical poets in Fertian litera- 
ture. They have not been as yet known and 
appreciated in Europe for want of a Fitzgerald to 
introduce them to Western renlcrs. Mr. Mim 
has done a great service by rendering some of their 
eoDgs into metrical English. It is n free trans- 
lation of the Oiiginal in the model of the Btibaiy- 
ynt of Omar Khayyam. 


A Botany for India. By F. F. Fyso», B. A., 

F, L, S. Christian ZiVerafurs Socitly for India. 

Price lie. S. 

Aatheantbor who is the Professor of Botany 
in the Piesidency College, Madras, B.iya in his 
preface to the Book, it has been written for those 
beginning to study Botany in India. Part I of tbo 
book deals with the general external features of 
floweiiug plants and their growth, while the 
study of the intcinal structure which would 
necessitate Che use of a microscope is not con- 
sidered at all in the book. Fart II deals with 
what ia called “ systematic Botany" and will be of 
interest to those wbo want to acquire a scientific 
and systematic knowledge of the subject. Although 
the book is evidently and mainly intended for 
the use of students of the Intermediate and B. A. 
classes the study of plants is so generally treated 
in Part 1 that even those wbo are not prepar- 
ing for any University Ezamination will find it 
quite easy reading ; and there are specially certain 
copters 10 the book such as those on “ climbing 
plants” and “ Disliibution of Fruits and Seeds’ 
which will be found particulerly interesting to the 
general reader. Tbo style adopted is tbiougbout 
easy, simple and non-tvchnieal except vrhore abso- 
lutely oecessaiy. Wo can safely commend tbo 
book not only to students but to every one wbo 
wants to acquire an elementary knowledge 
of a Science tho study of which will be found 
to bo highly nttiactive and fascinatiug, 
A etudy of tbe buck will also stimulate in 
the reader a do>ire and a curiosity to know 
more of tbe hosts of plant-life with which he is 
surrounded. The book contains a large number 
of illustrations and these have been specially pre- 
pared for this work. Both teachers end students 
of Botany in this part of India have alwaja felt 
the absence of a suitable elementary Text Book 
on Botany dealing principally with Indian 
Plants and we are glad that this want has 
been so successfully supplied by the author, 
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My System for Ladies Ily Lunt. J. 1‘- 
ilvil'T, {Kfjarl, Seymour and Co , ZfcJ , 12, 
Darltxyh St. London /'nee 2t Cd) 

This liltU book IS ft companion volumft to the 
nu'boi^B earlier work '* My System." It U ereJu- 
Bively devoted to Iho instroction of tbe f»ir Bex. 
The venous excuses ftre deecnbed with ereftt 
wro and admirable clenr.iess »ilU the aid of many 
oxcellont photographic illuslrations The Sup- 
plamentary chapters nlat.rg to the alU.nment cd 
health ftiid beauty, eapccully the epecial 

Exercises for the Neck, the Euot, Mas«ge of the 
Face, Shspel.i.essof tbe ITifs «b:. »ill ho found 
patlicuUilj valuablo Tbe whole book m tnitteo 
in ft clear and simple language. The otiginaf 
woik had a record sale of over bait a miUon 
eopiei. 'WetriMllbalhdicsio.6fti'.h©l hcalih 
and beauty will cot fail to give % tf.el to tbe 
autboi'a ‘‘System without apparatus " 

Who'6 Who In Japan. By SUwtjnt Kunta 
3h4 Who't II 6o tn Japan Ofee, 3'td.yo, Japm 
This IB the ftiet book of its kind in English 
published in Japan by a JaponcM Schol.r W.Ui 
the growth and development of Japan os ft first 
rata power, her relations with tbe woild »re 
bcMmiog mere and morecomplioated PtudenUof 
eff lies all the world over have been struck sntb the 
marvellous capacity of the Japanese netloo and it 
is almost the fashion of the day with polilifiseie 
iod social reformers to cite the example of that 
country to illustrata their point Thus, an insati- 
able interest has been nwakened for a knowWgoof 
things Japanese Not tbeleaat of them are tbe lives 
and doings of tbe eminent men of J»p«n who bavo 
made her tbe world power sbe is to day. Ur. 
KurisU has really rendered an inTsIualJe 
service to the world by bringing out a volume of 
tliB kind we have before us Nearly all tbei great 
men of Japan in every walk of life find a flaw in it 
andniththeillustralionsand the short account 
of their lives, tbe book may be said to contain 
•the cream of Japanese thought and vitality. 


Pure Cold. Hy II. C OW'till “ T/<e Tioplet 
Boots Serin;’ T. C. <L U. C. Jack, London and 
£Jntbargh 

Some of the choicest lyrics and sonnets in 
Kiglish have been brought together in this 
unpretentious liUte volume. From the Forsiken 
“Merm»ti"cr Matlhe* A mold t Ihogrcat “OJe" of 
AVordawurth with which it ends, tlio whole book U 
a fountain cf j>erpc‘uil delighta Itecent attempts 
inlyncnt |K)ctry bung toauccessrulandvolumir.ou*, 
grc-it judgment hiv to be ei'TOised in the prepa- 
ration of fto anil. gj of Ihi* kind. All modern 
poeleonly havobetn repusenUiland here and there 
a ebaplet of versa from Bpencar or Shakeepeare 
bungs to mind tbs feeling of a former world. 
Indeed every age of English song is reproduced; 
the book IS indeed s veritable mine of Pure Cold. 

T h© Sign By Urt llomiihj I'vldtn {MaexnxUan). 

Thie le ft novel of ert life, with the scenes Uid 
■n Briit-iriy, and with three English srtials as tbs 
principal chsrsrtere The novelist fans BucceSBtulIy 
brought into conflict various theories of art and 
life and <)uito appropimUly leaves the reader to 
judgeforbimsilf as to their relalive merits In 
fact, the charm of the novel conaists fn its 
euggeeUveness Toe human interest of tbe story 
lioe 10 the two principal characters— Samuel Eturd 
and Mtnik Roack — who strive for great things m 
this world And atlliough the novelist truthfully 
depicts them as not having succeeded in any 
conspicuous way in their unselfish endearoura 
for others there is no doubt that tbe reader will 
rise from the reading of this novel with a eolcmn 
resolve to do his beet for others 
"The Chasm" By AUct Penm {MnUKuen), 
This novel la an attempt to paint something of 
tbe lifeef an Inilmn Civilian in India and cones* 
quenlly something of the life of Indians here. K 
tbecivilians and the lower orders oflndians would 
like to see themselves as others see them, they may 
turn to this novel. The tack of sympatbelic 
imagination on tbe part of tbe novelist may be said 
generally to mar the eSect of the etroy, * 
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Poetry and Life Series. EdUed William 
Uenry Iludsmi. (fieorge llarrup tt Oo). • 

Cray and Hii Poetry ; IT. H. Iludson la. 
ColeriJgo and His Poetry : K. E. Rogdi Is 
Matthew Arnold k HU Poetry : F. 1*. 

Lowell and llis Poetry : IF. II Ihidion Is. 

When Matthew Arnold compl dned that Words- 
worth’s poetry waa nut very popular as the good 
pieces were mixed up with several bad ones, he 
waa giving expression to a principle sfieeting the 
entire range of Poetry, The poeta must be able 
to command wider attention from laymen than 
they would seem to do at the present day, if only 
Some elTective means could bo found for this choice 
and a living interest be created in their piecee by 
supplying the commentary necessary for linking 
them together. 

The bright little series which U now before us 
for review is not the least important of the useful 
work which Mr. William Henry Hudson has 
done in recent years. A powerful impetus must 
be given to the popularity of poetry by this means 
The remarkable feature about the volumes is the 
aasoriation of the selected pieces with the incidents 
of the hero’s biography. There is a study of the 
author as revealed in his werk and an appreciation 
of the work as the expression of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances iufiuenciag the author in. hb life. 

The illustrative pieces are selected with an 
unerring critical taste and the volumes might 
bo made use of as anthologies by themselves. 

It is quite possible to express a note of 
dissatisfaction at the exclusion of deserving pieces 
btfi tre «wJJ nof press tlse cn'cicistn eo far as to 
detract anything from the value of the'books. 
We have however no hesitation in commending 
the volumes to students io our colleges and to 
readers of English Poetry in general as they are 
undoubtedly cdcuUted to refine their bastes, 
extend their knowle<ige and aObrd genuine 
pleasure. 


Diary of the filonth, Jiwe-July 1912. 

June 22. At a Meeting of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Senate this afternoon it was announced tliat 
Mr. Taraknath P.ilit had made over to the 
Univewity property worth over Rs,7 lakhs for the 
foundation of two professorships, one of Chemis- 
try and the other of Physics. 

June 23. News received in Kurr.am valley 
confirms the report from Kabul th vt the Khost 
rebellion is at an end. 

June 2i The House of Lords this evening 
passed the third reading of the Government of 
India Bill. 

June 25. In the House of Lords to-day the 
Royal assent to the Government of India Bill was 
announced. 

Juno 25. Lieutenant-Colonel A. 0. Tate, 
R. A M C., and Lieutenant-ColooelE. 0. Browne, 
R. A M. C. have been appointed Honorary 
Surgeons to H. E. the Viceroy. 

June 27. Reuter learns that H. H. the Ago 
Kban has consented to stand as the Bombay 
Mahomedan representative at the ensuing election 
to the Viceregal Legislative Council. 

June 28. The funeral service of the late Field 
Marshal Sir George White was held in the Royal 
Hospital Chapel, OIteIse/>, to day in the presence of 
the representatives of all the cantonmcntal royal- 
ties. 

June 29, Today Mr, ,1 ustice Earamat Hussain 
sat for the last timo as Judge of the Allahabad 
High Court. The Bench and the Bar of that 
Court piesented him an address . 

June 30. The frcnlier correspondent states 
that the Zekkaklieh are much excited and fears 
farther outbreaks of violence from that quarter. 

Jolyl, Lord Crewe to-day received a deputa- 
tion of the English and IndUn members of the 
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Intecnition'vl Ojttou CJmmitte?, who utg«d that 
the; ehould receive tbssuppotb ol the Qoverment 
of InJia for the estensi'on of cotton growiti;; in 
Indie. 

Jo1y 2 Sir John Niion line been aiipoiated to 
the Army Command in fndia rtnderel Mciot 
through the rHiremont ofQenoialSir Bdmnnd 
Barrow 

July 3 The statue of Lord Glive has arrived 
io Calcutta and hat been deposited in Qovernnient 

July 4 Ilia residents of the ChMcpariii 
Diatriot met under the presidency of Mr W. S 
Irwin, Manager, Molbsri Indigo concern, and 
passed RssoIutiOQS urging the founding of a High 
Court and ft XJniversily for Bohar 

July D. In order tb provide more aderiufttely 
for the loterests of Indian etudents in London, 
Lord Crewe hat created ft Secretaryehip for 
Indian etudeots. Mr, 0 E. Uetlet will be the 
firet holder. 

July C. Arrangements are beiDg made to bold 
a Swadeshi tneln this year la Calcutta The object 
of ihe fair is to bnsg together the products of 
domestic ladustry. 

July 7 The Conference which eat ID Calcutta 
to discuss matters relating Co the Dieca Doirersity 
scheme has broken up. It u understood that the 
Uerdinge College will becaUblished at Dacca. 

July 8 A CoEomiUee of journalists, headed by- 
Lord Northcliffeand theHon'bU II lnwaOD,U.P , 
has issued an appeal for a memorial to the kta 
Mr. W. T Steed 

July 9. Their nighneesre the Mafianjaha of 
Indore end Cwatinr have ev'i announced a sabs* 
eripthm of five lakhs of rupeea to tbo nindu 
University. 

July 10 Mr. B M. Malabar/, the wrll hDOWR 
writer and philanthropist died et SimU to night 
from failure of the hearts action. 


July 11. il. If. the Nisini has been pleased* 
to appoint sis his prime minister Nftwab SaUr 
JuDg, grandson of tho great Sir Siler Jung. 

July 13. A tfllegr-iio Irotn Simla infimafes 
that the Executive Council for Bern- will be con- 
atituted with effect from the let of August. 

July 13, Tho remains of Jfr. Malabari weie 
interred (his evening, honoured by all from II, E, 
the Viceroy downwards. 

July Id H. II. the Maharejah of Dhurbhanga 
etarUd on n toor this morning to collect funds 
for tho Kinilu Univeisity. He has announced 
(bat the total coliccttoo fa about 70 lakhs besides 
the tnniul grant of Rs. 24,000. 

July 15. Their Uxcsllsncies the Viceroy and 
HarJioge attended tins morning the Christ-, 
ening of the child of the Hon. Mr. end Mrs. 
Clftik, U. E the Viceroy standing sponsor to the 

July 16 Mr Lindsay, 1.0 8 has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr A H. Leyus, Under Saere- 
tary to the Government c( India fa theCotamer.Hi 
and Industry Department 

July 17. Aftw a ttoimy discussion in the 
BombaySenateSirP. M. Mehtaoarried the bill 

tocreete a rommiosion to frame rules and regula- 
tions regarding the conduct of business and 
debate 

July 18 A strike of some 5000 workmen at- 
tached to the Bailey Jute Jlilla, Calcutta is report- 
ed and this IS said to be a protest againit the . 
introduction of the New Factory Act, 

July 19 An Indian reception was held to day 
in London in honour of the Hon Mr. Gokhaie, 

Sir M. Bliownngree presiding 

July 21 The death is reported of Jlr. 
Andrew l.ang, tho writer. 

July 22 The Ilon'ble Sir Hereourt Butter 
opened the European Education Conference to day 
ftt Simla with a brief address. 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 

An AngloTndian Foet- 
Tilr. P. Sashadri, M. A. wiites to the East and 
West for June no interesting appreciation of the 
life and work of John Iieyden, an Anglo-lDdian 
poet who flourished in the early days of the 
Nineteenth century and whose literary achieve' 
mentg were held in high esteem by his contem- 
poraries Leyden is almoat forgotten to-day and 
it 13 but right that an estimate of hie services to 
the world of< letters should be made known at 
least in Sou'kern India where the mo»t prcch-ua 
part of his life w IS spent. He was an intimate 
friend of Walter Scott and Bishop Ileher and 
some of his verses are quoted with approbalioo in 
Chambers' CyelopanUa o/ Lxttralure. Indeed, as 
Mr. Seshadri illustrates with several extracts 
from his poems, his work deserves sjoptfithetic 
notice even from serious students of litersture. 

Leyden was born on tbs backs of the Toriot in 
17JB and his career was romantic. In 1803 w« 
find him io Madras as' iledical officer in the 
service of the East India Cuopauy. He quitted 
the General Hospital soon after and was promot- 
ed to be a physician to the commissioners of 


It may be said that Mr. Seshadri is unearthing 
an insignificant entity from bis deserved oblivion. 
He is not unaware of the limitations of the poet. 
Ho does by no means exaggerate the merits of 
John Leyden. He indicates the peculiar school 
of poets to which Leyden belongs by his sympa- 
thies and by the natural bent of his genius. He 
says distinctly ; — 

An attempt to surrey Leyden's poetical work must be 
prefaced by a warning against the common weakness of 
rauing literary mediocrities into masters. It is not 
maintsiaed for a moment that Leyden's name deserree a 
high mate on the list of English poets, though it must 
be gmnted that he has bequeathed a tnore valuable heri- 
tage than many of the obscure versifiers who, for ins- 
tance, W^gh heavily on Johnson's Lives of the Poets. 
Leyden’s work offers an interesting atudy in the two 
powerful cross-currents operating on the literature of 
even tlieago of Wordsworth, the old order of artifleia- 
iily, convention and correetnasa striving vsinly against 
the infusion of Itomanee. Leyden's sympsthies are 
eotireiy in favour of the new raovemeDt, but hs is still 
la the charms of tlis heroic couplet and the social verse 
of the eighteenth century expositors of song The vein 
of Satire is strong enough and be is a true disciple of 
Pnpe in his ettsek of the social fashions of the age and 
IB hie poetio treatment of the drawing-room. 

Mr Sasliadri then reviews Leyden’s Indiaa 
Poems which are about a dozsa and observes that 
they furnish an interesting commentary on 
varied espects of Indian life and civilizition. He 
quotes with evident appreciation the lommemo- 
rative lines on the Battle of Assay !n praise of the 


Mysore. After some waoderiogs in Mysore, 
Malabar and tbe Central District of tbe Presi- 
dency whicb gave him exceptional opportunities 
to study the conditions of the people and the 
regions of Southern India he embarked for 
Malay where the Mysteries of the Malay race en- 
gage! bis attention and opened K"new world of 
imagination.” From there be wrote a treatisaon 
the languages and literatures of the Iiido Cbinese 
nations. He then came back to Bengal and held 
various high offices under the Government. Then 
followed his ill-fated expedition to Java in 
company with Lord Minto wb.re his zral for 
research led him to examine certain rare Oriental 
Mano^cripts and Dutch records in a low Chamber 
from which be never emerged elite. He died in 
his thirty sixth year, 
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gallant band. 

that broke 

Through \be bursting clouds of smoke 

ATlien the volleyed thunder spoke 

From a thoosaod smouldering mouths of land flame. 

Io reviewing the whole cycle of his Indian 
poems the writer is etruck with the tragic eignifi- 
caoce and the pathetic expression of anguish and 
fear contiiued in the linos 


Far from my saered Natal cliice 
I baste to an untimely gravel 
Fore-doomed to seek an early tomb, 

For whom the pallid grate-flowers blow, 
1 hasten on my destined doom 
And sternly mock at joy or woe 


But it i. happy that the poet knew his own 


vocation. He knew bis capabilities and applied 
himself strenuously to accomplish what he set his 


hands upon. His ambition was amply fulfilled. 
Enough tor me, If fancy wake the shell. 

To Eastern klioetrels' strain, 
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The Russian advance upon India 
, This IS ths subject of »n article in th« Oullooi 
ol tbs first week of June bf Sir, O. D N<»r»an. 
General Soboley who was the chief of the Russian 
Staff ID the Asiatic D.'partment la reporteil to have 

A body ot European troops establisbed at Herat, ani 
aUndiog nitb its frost to the South eist, would draw 
upon it tbe attention of the whole population of India 


IS not wKHout reoton coac a onmoer nr 
, hnowing India well, bare expressed 


Buropeen Power, and more 
CnifMl sod Sautheni Perer 
ortnaoqairs narsl facilities 


icially Russia, tooremn 
ad so fo reach the Qalf, 
the latter even without 


that itwill bo accepted as a cardinal asiomof Bntish 
palicf that BO each derelupmeot would he aoquieseed la 
by btf Uajesty's GoTorninent. 

After aayiDg anil that this policy bas not 
been fflain'ained throiigbouC anj (hat it him been 
consistently neglected the writerioocludeswitli the 
tronis of the tfspquees of Ouffsria and Are 
furthwapp 


. Itossia, and that the prormee of Herat should 
IsUm Ruasis's hands. [He added] Ihemote powerful 
Russia bedomsi In Central Asia the weaker dues Sneleod 
beeeso in lodie, and oonie^geetly tbe more ameosble is 
India. 

Not content with preasiog torwari iq Control 
Alia Ruieia nautoed her ereroachment opoo 
Feraia. This baa emboljeord ileir I^powslii (o 
maVe the following filaquieting judgment lo the 
eouree of hie work on “ Rirs] Fowirs in Central 
Ana 

Pcemtheabore surrey etths Aegle-Ruesiandiplomatie 
relation in regard to Asia lo tbe mneteeotlieeotuty.it is 
•rUest that Urest Britain is unabis to arrest Rnssia’a 
adtasce in Central Ana , and a earefol study ot U>e 

S reneoCsitastioa leads os to the oooeliisioo that is the 
itDrs aha mil bs equally powerless to check Russia's 
nroETSss on tbe norUicra frontier ot Persia and 
Afg^mstan. 


I preiersble than any other sllernati 


Ide&h io EdaeatioDi 

A writer in the June numbnr of /VniiufifAn 
AAKrofo dieeusaes the question " Wbat in Glunt* 
tionin the light of the Vedants philosophy I" 
lie erplaios the sixfold ideuls ot E luoitloo. Tbe 
first ideal la tbs conroption of the true InJirMiisbfy 
«t men The second la a noblsr conception of 
.education lUalf, tcaulting, DtccssaMly became of 
tbe first ideal TbieconJiste io rwgardingeduritioo 
not ea a echolaetic tramiog, but as a li/i proeeit in 
which spiritual and true indiriJualiky is rerealed. 
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The English in Ceylon 
Mr. Jotinrn Nath San in the Jlindiisttm Eteieto 
for May-— Juno writes on the subject “The 
English in the Court of the King of Ceylon.” 
The history of the BiilUh occupation of this 
“ Pearl Drop of India,” this “Emerald Gem" is 


an interes’ing study. 

Cerlon had once been the arena of aueoeaaite atrug- 
cles for the supremacy in the East between tl>e tbiw 
most riral nations of the West, efi . the Portuguese, the 
Dutch snd the English. The latter became suecesaful in 
subduing the Dutch who eipelled the Portuguese from 
the field in 1658. The dominion of the Portugoose in 
Cojloo continued for about 160 years snd that of the 
Dutch for nearly the seme period* 

Then began a series of overtures between the 
Dutch and the English. The first two wars did 
not settle the disputes. The third wsa in 1795. 
This time under their able general Stewart the 
English were successful in leducing Tnncomalee 
after a leige of three weeks. Strengthened by thie 
unexpected success, the General advanced against 
Jaffna and took it easily In 1790 Negombo fell 
The English then advanced to Colombo which was 
subdued in a short time. Thus all the exterior 
poesessioDS of the Dutch fell into the hands of the 
English. 

On obUining possession of the Dutch settle- 
ments tho Eoglish were trying to remove the 
injurious impressions which the reigning prince 
was entertainiDg against them. Meanwhile in 
1802 an unexpected thing happened which turned 


the policy of the English decidely. 

Tho plunder uf some SIshomcdan merchants proceed- 
ing from tba coast into tho ictarior was mads tbo ground 
of demanding aitiafsction by the authorities at Colombo. 
This IhoKandian court would ret giie. and accordingly, 
early in 1803, General Macdoweli and Colonel Dsrbnt 
were ordered to adracco on Kandy from Trincomallee 
and Colombo. They arrived and took poaseesias of tbo 
town which was completely deserted sad there they 
proclsimed Mutu Swsmy king of Ksndy and the 
loterior. , ... . . , 

A treaty was then entered which contsmed numeroas 
sbpulalioni in favour of tho Engliah. One article dec- 
lared that a tract of land stretching directly through the 
heart of the Kandian territorica, from Trincomallee to 
Colcmho, ahonld be ceded in perpetuity to the Englieh 
tor tbs eonatniction of a road; and another, that “e 
British force he stationed at Kandy to secure the new 

sovereign from the violence of his mountaineer aubjeete * 


What is Imperialism? 

In the course of an article on the above subject 
in the Apiil — May number of tU Eajpiil llirald, 
the l^diter observes : — 

Au Empire, in the proper seuso, ia the collection of 
different nationalities under one control, for tho sake of 
mutualadvantage. In naming the Britieb Empire, we 
mean the amalgamation of different parts of which the 
Biitieh Bmpirs is constituted, elways atrietty bearing in 
mind that such an alliance is intended for routusl advan- 
tage, and baaed, not on absolute equality, but on co ordi- 
nate alliance, Every atom of the Empire is bound to 
perform its own function in conjunction -with the rest 
for tho progress and improvement of tho whole. India 
is a component part of the British Empire, and as such 
she IS expected to perform her duties m harmony with 
tberelative duties of Australia and Canada. SouthAfrica 
IS as much to England as India, and even England is as 
much to the Dcitish Empire aa India. A mutual, 
coheaive eo operation for the ultimate good of the parts, 
as well as the whole, based on absolute and uncondition- 
al equality, seems to me to bo tbs only definition of 
Empire. 

For a prei-tical iiluetratioD of true inipprialitm 
the Editor bids us study the history of the reign 
of Akbar. The principles of administialion as 
practised by the great sioperor, are in fact, the 
principles of true imperialism, and can be taken as 
models io our day by our modern Empires to 
advantage. 

But these principles veere disregarded by Anranga* 
sib, and the Mughal Empire so firmly knit to- 
gether by the steadfaet energy of Akbar, was 
shattered to pieces. There is therefore a lesson 
and a warning for those in charge of tho British 
Empire. The Editor concludes 

Two Western Bmpiroe to-day stand prominent in the 
eyes of tbe world, both powerful, strong, and united. 
The English and German Empires are the only examples 
in the present day of well constituted and admirably re- 
gulate Empires. It is not our duty to portray the 
cireumatances under which these two Empires were 
formed; it it aulGcient to tske the two aa they are. 
The German Empire does not suggest anything very 
extraordinary, either in its organization or upkeep, as 
the whole Enipire is more or less united in language and 
tradition But the British Empire is constructed on 
various divergent lines, based on glaring inequalities, 
and composed of different forces. Hence one looks 
with deep concern at tho progress and continued pros- 
penty of this Empire. The first By in tho ointment was 
the Boparation of America, which might very well havo 
been avoided, and this seta one thinking the more. Great 
issues hang on the British Empire, and whst was restrict- 
ed to the iioghul Empire in a stusll degree has been 
expanded In a larger and wider range in the present 
Bnliab Empire, 
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Severance of Ceylon and India. 

Th® July number of TU Dawn conUins a «ry 
Tsluible contribution on this gubi^ct by Baba 
Sirsda Charan Mitra LI A., B.L. He eonlaoJa 
that Ceylon is an integral part of India both 
historically and geogrephiealiy, and that ibe 
severance of their connection is a pathetic acci- 
dent. Accidents severed Ceylon from India, but 
their political severance is peculiar in the history 
of politics. India is a dependency of th« ttnebsh 
Kirg while Ceylon isa Crown Colony of BnUin. 

But the fact remaioe that India and Ceylon aie 
essentially one in culture and civilisation The 
learned writer illustrates hia position with the 
following observations — 

The woTVt feature of the proieot adaiinutrat.ve 

MPbaeat. that ot«s aaimalrf the aeei.ot Hied, tieg- 
doma (iscladiDg Sisbala). 

It IS estcemely regrettable that tho Sinhaleee 


Ancient Indian Botany- 

A wnter signing himself “ A Science Student 
diacussia on “Ancient Indian Botany” in the 
June nanibef of the Fargusann CoUtga ilagaxine 
Regarding the knowledge of Botany in arcient 
India he says — 

Many of us do not seem to realise the close coooeiioii 
that ouata between tho vegetable world and human iiie- 
Our food largely eoosiati of vegetable producla, and tto 
ttiodu religioo has laiduader ccntnbution alarge part 
of the TOgetabla kingdom. Our Indiao systom^ 


have been drifting i 


0 denationalisation wbicb 


the philosophy of hmtoryUlla us le associated with 
nltimate downfall. We are afciid, taye the 
writer, that the tendencies are not favourable to 
the aponUnoous and natural growth of that 
epititual life which is the only true life in Orieot- 
at civUiiitioii. He coi eludes 

The tendency of a ittong aUsa tulo over abai^oa 
orav.oaaemieiTili.edps(ip!e by a highly civibvrf rare 
hM generally beao found to be towards w 

abjeit degeneracy of the cengosted peop le. The ^ 
deoey. ho>“-- 


ido opotpUnt-lifa Wilb 

an thia the BoUoy of lodiao planU doea not form a part 
ofanlediao itodcat'i knowledge. Tho lack of proper 
koowledge of Uia properties of planU made use of lo the 
lodiao Pharmacy oe the part ofdeeton baa reaultcd la 
a drnteciatioo of the Indiao ayateni of cisdical treat- 
oiefit. Wo have eren ceased to iwlievo that tho aneienti 
did koow aomethiug about plant life. It la true that 
India had no ayaComatie BoUny of the netiiro of tho 
modern oue, but it has to bo oonoedod that our nnoea- 
tore did potiees an acourace knowledge of (he propcHiei 
of aerrrnl planta, the racntioo of which la luadsio 
Saoiknt literature. 

Tho natUfO of the ancient Botiny in India was 
fardilTeuntfiom what itis today. Out anerstore 
had never wriUeri n eyetematic trealiae on tin 
subject ’>iir knowlotge of Indian Botany is 
largely gathered from the vaMOUi Ssniktlt works, 
Tho Uotaiiienl observatione of the eagaa are not 
embodied lo aamgle volume They are scattered 
all through the ancient literature. Beaidcs they 
have never been claMiSed with any scientific skill. 
Qere and there, there are refieetions from the 
field of Botany to which we in our pride trace 
every modern invention. Besidsa little care wai 
taken by the eagei to describe plants fully. The 
works of the common tutors haV6 all been lost. 
Doubts arose aa to the identification of tha plants 
Medical men vied with one another in committing 
blunders. And in this confusion Ihe European 
system hoesme familiar. Whet then nre wo to 
do nowf 

What it wanted U % iluJy from tha raedern 
he koowledge of 
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The Heart of Hinduism- 


“The Heart of Hinduism" ia the subject of 
tn-o papers from the pen of Sir Harajan Chanda* 
vartar to the Ttmes of India. He believes that 
idol -worship is not one of the iojunctiona of tha 
Vedas. What then is Hitiduiam f Neither the 
Vedaa nor the custom of idol-worahip can give na 
nn insight into the heart of Hiaduism. Both the 
infallibility of the former and the degradation of 
the latter have been proclaimed and asserted by 
liFge bodies of men within ths fold of Hinduism 
itself. To get to a precise defiuitiou of Hindu- 
ism is difficult. Sir Narayan eaj* : — 

Tou know the health of a mao, it is said, fren the 
eooditiOD of his extrsmtiss, So, la th« case of a people, 
to keow the heart of their religion, you must go to the 
humblest sod lowliest of them. Those on whose toil we 
bee, who know do luxury aod who lire in huts— talk and 
eoDTersa with these, 1 humbly tbiob, let ut into the 
heart o! Hinduism as aothlng else can, for, from tbeir 
lives, thoughts and struggles we come to know ia a 
vivid maoosr both the dignity aod the degradatioo of 
Hinduism— the dignit) of its essential truth, the degreda* 
tloB It has suffered io eonsequeoce of drift from that 
truth. . 

No text has more powerfully icflueocet) Hindu 
Society than that which ia embodied io the 
words, Dharma, Arths, Kama, aud Moksha, 
meaning duty, wesllb, desires, and Gnat absolution 
or salvation. The text means that men lives for 
the purpose of these four objects ia this world. 
There are two schools of thought one emphasising 
the need of the ascetic life and the other 
singing in praise of the Qrihastha asrama. Sir 
Narayan concludes ; — 

The heart of the Hl'ndb community then is at the cere, 
the heart of the man who tries to win and realise the 
Kingdom of Qod within him by means of the life of a 
hoaieliotder, keeping his home to serve his society eod 
State, because it ia the home out of which come the 
State and Heaven. But the school of aaceticiam has pot 
failed to exercise ita sinister inSiience on thatbeert, 
and to the Hindu has come to bo a mixture of the house, 
bolder and tbs ascetic; he strugglee blindly between 
the two, and hence the “mild Hindu,’' his chaos and 
confusion, his innuin stable castes, aod dissensions. And 
yet there is the besrt, would we but see it, and hear it 
whole aod bring it back to its original tQundness, 


Tite Banis of India- 

In a recent issue of TA$ ITonitn at Home Mr. 
Saint Nibal Singh gives a picture of the Ram's of 
India. It is more or lessee personal reminiscence. 
Of the Rani of Gondol, be Bays ; — 

Her Highness, in reply to questions, told the story of 
lieremanoipatioii. The gist of it was tliat the chief bad 
imbibed advanced notions from his Western tutors at the 
Rajkumar College and in tbe course of an extended tour 
in Europe, and she loved dearly to allow him to slip away 
from her becauso she was oot advanced enough to be a 
true comrade to him. Bo, although, the prejudices in 
regard to the segregstion of the sexes were bred in the 
bone, she decided to be the first Indian noble woman to 
caataside the veil, and also assiduously applied herself 
to her studies soar to berome educated enoughtobea 
pleasant and useful life cnmpanion toherliege lord, 
eodcavooTing to keep pace with him in his progress. She 
said It all as unassumingly aa if it was nothing more than 
goiog to sleep at bed-time. 

Then follows a picture of H. H. Tne Maharn. 
ni of Uiroii, After describing her features and 
her fondness for jewels, lie says that Her HIghoeis 
did not relish tne bol ) losthods of American ladies 
and resented being psrsisfsnclyand bluntly quizes i 
about countless personal matters, Though she 
was not favourably disposed towards the women 
of America who seem to her eyes to misuse liberty 
her viewe on the freedom of women in 'general and 
Indian women in particular may be noted, 

After dftner we adjourned to the billiard and card, 
rooms, and the coDversation turned on the emancipation 
of Indioo women. Her fiigbneea spoke with a fire that 
would do credit to a London suffragette. She told me 
that it was man's lelSshneas which made him keep her 
sietere ignorant and superstitious, fearing that tlio fur 
ones, if thev were to become educated aod advanced, 
might rebel at cooking and dishwashing, Sba ssid that 
men really do not want independent women, no matter 
how much t' oy may prattle about thnir desire to have 
eeir-reepeetiag, self-appreciative women about them. 

He then gives a detailed Recount of the home 
life of the Rinisof Travancore. They live ajiurely 
Indian life and their miuneis and mode of life 
»T6 io no way affected by the fashions of the d ly. 
They are alaolutely nrtkodox in their movpin'‘nts 
and they are scrupulously religious. 

Mr.Nihal Singh concludes by giving a sketch of 
tbe Begum of Janjir, a small native state in the 
Bombay Presidency a Mahomedau Rani, perhaps 
the only emancipated Mosilm Queen. 
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What the I-M S. has done for India. 

Th« question hsa often been naked, wbnt b»S 
the Indian Medical Service done for India? 
Various complaints have been made from Hme to 
time against the members of the Service that they 
have done little or almost nothing of research 
work ill medicine, especially in tropical diseaee. 
In vindication of their achievements the I. M.S. 
supplement of the Indian Medical OasetU aaye : — 
In order to justify the roaiBUnanee of a Medical 
Semee, it is not oeoeeairy ta show that itkae eone 
beyoed the ephereol duly duly, tf the membece el lh«t 
Setvico haT^ with few and tare exeeplioaa, hooeatly 
earned out the dutiet ontniated to their charge, that 
seems to us lutSeieBt 

Then follows a histone lecord of the personnel 
of that Service. Among the illustrious hand of 
workers io the service of that profession 
Boughlon and Hamilton etaod out prominently 
in the early story of British India, as recorded by 
legend, and sveo by sober writers of bislory It 
is not Indeed necessary to enumerite tbe services 
of iniivldiul memban of the line but tt may be 
gafriy attributed to this eetviee that the whole 
perionwl «f the English mlision was brought into 
high favour St tbs Jlughsl Court. The wnler 
says that both Boughton and Usmiltoti*" helped 
to lay Ih# foundation of Ibe British Dominion in 
India and no greater benefit than that has ever 
been conferred by one country upon another.” 

To describe the cereers and work of there 
individuals in deUil would require a book. Tbe 
writer therefore recalls the services of the mem- 
bers under venous heeds which he gives as 


i. Medicine end Surgery. 

5. Medical Eduoation 

4 T^vel and 

6. rtilology. FthBOlogy. Literature. 

7 tVar Seriioei, etc, 

11# then trace* the growth and development ii 
each of these lines of work and pays a wel 
merited tribute to the membere of the service foi 
their setf-eacrificiog labours snd sebievements. 


The Railways of India- 

Oomnianting on the instructiva and useful 
contribution to the disi’ussion of the history and 
progress of the Railways of India by Mr. Neville 
Priestly, the Managiog Director of the South 
lodun Railway, the StatUt has some very 
valuable ohservationt to offer. As Sir Eiger 
Speyer pointel out at a meeting of tbe Royal 
Society of Arts, India only possesses about the 
eatne railway raileigs as England notwithstanding 
the fact that Its S'xi is nearly fiftsen times greater 
and that it contains seven times M many 
people In other words the mileage is only shout 
the same as Canada which contains less than eight 
millions of people against about 300 millions in 
India 

Mr Priestly deplored that the policy of rsisieg 
the adequate capital in lodia has been found 
•nipimible , atiil tbs Gevsrnmeot of India, though 
recognising to the full the importaoce of the rail- 
way system, never gave tangible proofs of encour* 
agereents lo tbe ebepe of funds. Ha said 

If BO rrgerd it paid to tho ainouBt of tba espital 
outlay on aew liee* asd it coDipaBiee ara not eely pe^ 
■nittod but coDpelled to eeBitruet to aeUndard eutirely 
out of fcarmoBy with the iscotaa expected, tha saw term 
eaooot prove aey leera luceeiifttl thaa the old. My 
belief le that tha new braech lioa term* mil 
acbwvu tbe object which their franerv bad la view, 
aod that they will ba tba nieaei of procuneg, 
wilhoul a eUte gnarantae, all tha capital required for 
the cooetructioB of eew liae* in India and of procuring 
tt nnsrndging amountt. If other conatnee. aod tteo 
Booth Aoicncao rcpublioe, can gel nil tha money which 
they want for railway* withoot a state guarnnlce, there ii 
na rcaeon why India, with bar credit a* high a* it is, 
•hooU aot be able to get all the money she *’*®> 

like way. * ^ i e**p p 

Tha goes a step further. It fully 

approves of Mr. Priestly’a euggeetions and trusts 
that they will receive tha careful conrideration of 
tha Qovemment snd that the impediment to tho 
raising of capital for the conilruction of branch 
tinea will be remevsd by ellowing railways to ba 
constructed at low cast where tho den'ily of tho 
traffic li sufficient ti warrant only a small 
expenditure of capital. 
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Mr. T. Palit’s Endowment to the 
Calcutta UniversitF. 

Aapecial meetiog of the Senate was held on Jane 
22 at the Senate House, Calcutta to consider, among 
other matters, the subject of themuniGcent endow- 
ment of Mr.T. Falit, Barrister at*law, for founding 
Chairs in Chemistry and Physics and for the 
establishment of a University Laboratory, and to 
convey to the founder the thanks of the Senate 
Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, Vice-Chancellor, presid- 
ed and there wu a fair attendance of Fillowr* 
Sir Ashutosh in moving that the endowment be 
accepted with thanks, said ; — 

GenttemsB,— Itia under circumstaocea of a very 
exoeptioaal character that this meeting has been 
convened upon a much shorter notice than ts pree* 
eribed as the ordinery rule by the Regulations of 
the University, f feeleonSJent that the course I 
have ed opted will meet with your full concurrence, 
beeauee we are all equally anxious to express our 
gratitude for what must be deseribeJ as an event 
unique in the annals of this University. Ur. 
Tarakoath Falit has made over to the University 
property worth more than seven lakhs of rupees 
for the fouodation of two Professorships, one of 
Chemistry and the other uf Physics, and for the 
establishment of a Uoiveisity Laboratory. The 
Uoiversity has been in the past the recipient of 
munificent gifts from men whose generosity hss 
made tbsir names household words amongst 'oar 
people. In 1866, Frem Cband Boy Cband, that 
prince of Bombay inerchants wh(»o por/mt Bfw 
adorns our walls, made over to the University 
two lakhs of rupees, to be devoted to some one 
large object or a portion of some large object for 
which the sum might in itself be insufficient. In 
1668, Prosunno Coomar Tagore, one of the most 
distinguished lodian lawyers of the hat centniy, 
whose status is one of the ornaments of the 
Senate House, left to the University three lakhs 
75 


of rnpeoa for the foundation of a Chair of Law, 
Many years later, Guruprasaniia Obosh, a scion 
of one of the best known families of Calcutta, 
left to the University two lakhs of rupees, 
for the training of young men abroad in the 
Arts, Sciences snd Industries of Europe, America 
or Japan. Finally, it is now only four years ego 
that the Maharaja of Dsrbhanga made a gift of 
two and a half lakhs for the erection of a suitable 
building for the University Library. These and 
otheia who have contributed smaller sums are 
benefactorsof whom we may legitimately be proud ; 
but Mr. Tarakiiath Falit, by a single stroke of the 
pen, has surpassed them all, and has placed 
himself absolutely .at the head of the benefactors 
of Indian Universities. His is the largest rioglo 
gift by a private individual to an Indian University 
fortbe advencemeot of learning, and, you will 
pot, therefore, be surprised to bear that one of 
tbe best European friends of our people, when 
apprised of the gift, stated that all who have the 
welfare— not of the University only— bub of 
Bengal and of India at heart, ought to be grateful 
to Mr. Teraknatb Falit. 

Mr. Falit has made over to the University 
about 12 bighas of land and a building, valued at 
two and k half lakhs, and about four lakhs and 
sixty thousand rupees in cash. Out of the income 
derivable from tbe sum, which will be suitably 
invested, two Ch\i>-3 are to be maintained, one 
for Physics and the other for Chemistry. Upon 
tbe land, which lies at a short distance from the' 
Senate House, the University is required to erect 
efuipa laboratory at a not leas ihan tiro 

and a half lakhs of rupees, and to maintain it in a 
elate of efficiency. We are able to supplement the 
manificent gift of Mr. Falit by two and a half 
lakhs from our Reserve Fund. The total amount 
arailable, consequently, for this great undertaking 
is a little over i.ine and a half lakhs. We aro 
thus in a position to take the first step towards 
the foundation of a University College of Sciencq 
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whicli -ill m«fV .n-or* (n th« 
hi.lnry of fJuc»‘.ion in IhU country Th* PouB^cr 
*" 

nlmdy b.cn excvuM onJ rcgnUr^!. lbU«t hb 

object ii tli» rrornotlon oml diffurion of •tl»nti6« 
onef UebniexI eduextiOB »n-t tb« eultitHion onJ 
odvonerment of neienre. puroot-l •prli«‘», «iaor.s»t 
Ilia countrymen by nr.d tliroiigli mrlic-nouiogonry, 
tho Cliairt founded by h.m ib.ll *l*.y« b« «Hed 
by Indian* ; but th* profwor elect m»y, in Ibo 
d.«retion of th« Goe.rning Uo.ly. b. reqntfed M 

receive ipcc.l training .bro*d l-rof. he enUr. 

upon the dKCh.rge of the duti** of W* office . h* 
will, during thi* period, be in receipt of • euiuUe 
allowance end tnvelling e»pen**e wlH be 

deemed perl of tho eoel of munteneoce of the 
Oheir.TheOoverniBg U»iy of ibo College ofScience 
will eon»'‘t of the Vice Cbtntellor e* ei officio 
rreiideot, the Direelor of Pubbe InetroetiOB, 
Ileogel, the Deen of the Fecul'y of Eogioeenug. 
four member* of the Uoieereity ennuelly eJetWd 
by the Senet* (two of whom »t lentt ebeli be 
repreeentetiree of Cet«QtU College* under Indieo 
m*n»geaent end effiiuled w Scieoce), four other 
member* to bo nomioeted every three yetre by tbe 
Founder ind efter hi* deelb by the repre«*BUllve#, 
end Botlly two repreeentetiree of tbe Profeeeoriel 
iUff, to be elected by them ennuelly from emonpl 
themselvee. The loucder bee elreedy DomineUd 
on the Governing Dody ee bi* firet rvpreeenl- 
etives, Mr. Lokendreneth Pelit, Dielrict end 
Session* Judgo. Jlr. 8. P. Sinhe, BenMter.*t 
Lew, Mr. B. K. Mellik, Lsgel IlemembreDcer to 
the Government of Behsr end Oriesot wwd 
Dr. Kilretan Sire.ir. The founder be* further 
provided in the trust-dted Ifaet Ihi present Viee- 
Chencellor, it he be* not otherwise • *«et on the 
Board, shell elweys be one of the fiur nomincee 
of the founder. The Prot-ssore will be nominel- 
ed by the Governing Body, bat the nltimete 
appointment will rest, ea required by tbe Dhieer- 
>, sity Regulations, with tbe Senate, subject to tbe 


duty of tbe Profeuoni will be to c*rry on originel 
rcMerch with a view to eilend the bounds of 
knowledge end to etioiulste end guide re»«»rcb by 
edeenewl et.identi. A* in eisenlUl prejaretion 
for Ibis purpose, it will el.o bo the duty of the 
ProfMson to *rr«ngs for tbe instruction of 
•tudanU for lbs Degree* of Doctor of Science, 
Master of Science, and flicheW of Stienco with 
Ilonouts. It I* sn ewssiiiial feature of tbe aeheme 
that elementary tsaclnng is nut included in the 
scope of the I'niversil) Cldlegoof Science. The 
L'nitereisy docs Dot desire to encroteh upon the 
sphere of work of sffiiiateii Oillrges. work which 
' has bitherto been sccumplishsd with a fair 
measure of suerea* Our object i« and ought to 
be higher study and research and we most boar in 
mind that scholar* and invertig«tors engeged in 
adveneed woik of thi* dewnptioo m»y not find 
elementary imiruction to beglnnori corgsniti, 
or compatible with tbe dischiiga uf Ibeir 
tegitiaaU duty The truit*deed also provide* 
that it tbs inmme of tbe endowed propertlro 
ebeuld exceed the amount required for tbe mainte- 
Dance ef tbe Cbair*, the surplus may be applied 
in payment of e-bolanhipa or stipend* to advanc- 
ed atudrul* to Enable them to carry on reeearch 
or inveeligalion. This then, is tbe primary object 
of tha endowment, and to empbaalze it, the tiust- 
deed autherixas tbe Governing Body to admit iota 
tha laboratory studenta exceptionally qualified m 
any of tbe luhjecta of study even though they be 
not graduates nr under graduates of any Uoiver- 
eily. 

I have iketebed in brief oultioe tbe principal 
conditiona upon nbieb tha endowment has been 
crented, aod it must now be obiious to tbs most 
superficial observer that tbs University is about 
to take a momentous step in the history of its 
development. I trust I shall be forgiven if 1 urge 
each and every member of the Senate to reaiir* to 
the fuRestextentof tbe grave reeponsibility we ape 
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about to undertake. • The establiehment of the 
Uniyersity College of' Science for purposes of 
higher stii ly and research will tax our energies 
and resources to the utmost ; we must all, indi* 
vidually and collectively, exert Qurselres for the 
success of this great cause, and make the Institu- 
tion worthy of the Founder and worthy of our 
reputation. Let us fervently hope that the noble 
example set by our benefactor will inspire others 
to emulate his liberality and thus to crowa our 
efibtts with speedy and unqualified* auccess. 1 
now move for your acceptance the recommenda- 
tions of the Syndicate. 

. (1) That the munificent donation of Mr. 
Palit be accepted with thanks on the terms meo- 
tiooei in the trust-deed. (2j That two Professor- 
ships be instituted, one to be called theTaraknath 
Pttlit Profestorahip of Cbemistry, and the other 
the Tarakiiath Fallt Profeesorebip of Fhysica. (3) 
That on the land given to the University by Ur. 
Falit, a University Laboratory be erected, to be 
called the Terakcath Palit Laboratory, 

The . motion was seconded by Khan Bahadur 
Uoulvie Mahomed Yusuf, and carried with 
acclamation. 

All About Delhi. — With 83 illcetratione. Re. 1-8 
To^ubicnbere, Re. 1*4. 

Lasaxe la Jislioael lecalisra, by Dr. Aneada K. 
CoomeraiwamiiWitb 6 illastrationt. Re. One. To Subecri- 
bert. As. IX 

Allahabad Coagreei aad CoBfcreaeei, As. 12, 
To Babacribers, At. 6. 

Tbe Bba(avad-Gila. 'With text in DeTaoagari mad 
an English traoelation by Mrt. Annie Besant. Pocket 
Edition, Anoai Tno. 

Tbe improTeneBt of I&diaa Agriculture, by lira. 
Saint Mihal Singb. Re. One. To Sabacnben.At. 12. 

Agrieuttural loduitriet ia lodia.— By Seedick R. 
Styani. t7ith an introductioa by Sir Vitaldae Demodar 
Tbackereey. Price Ra 1. To Subecriberc, Ac. IX 
, FragocBi ob Eduealion —By J. Neleon Fraaer, 
U.A, (Oxen.), Frincipal, Secondary Training College, 
Bombay Price Re. 1. To Subacribere, Aa. IX 

Eeaaya oa lodiaa Eeoaomiea. — By the late Mabader 
GoTind Rantde, Price Ka. 2. To Subacribert, Re 1-8. 

ElgM OB Life. — A Selection of Fire Spiritual Die- 
couraea by Baba PremaDand Bharati. Price Aa. 8. To 
Subaenbere, Aa. 6. 
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The Hinda University’ 

Pandit Biaban Narayan Dai made tbe follow- 
ing speech as chairman of the public meeting at 
Almora : — 

Gentlemen, — You have done me a great honour 
by electing mo as your chairman, for which I 
thank you most heartily. Some of you perhaps 
will be eurptiged to hear that, as I am ashamed to 
confess, this is the first time I have attended a 
meeting held in connection with the Hindu Uni- 
vereity echeme. This has not been due, I assure 
you, to any^Ddifference on my part to the great 
cause with which the name of my old and esteem- 
ed friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya has been 
so honourably associated from the very beginning, 
and upon tbe successful issue of which depends fh 
no small measure, m my humble opinion, the 
welfare and advanesroent of the Hindu race, but 
owing to some unfortunate circumstances which 
have prevented me from being of any service to 
anybody and whioh nobody laments more than 
mjself. It ia however a piece of good fortune to 
me that the Hindu University deputation headed 
by its distinguished leader has come to this town 
tfaat 1 am thus nSorded aa opportunity of giving 
a public expression to my sincere and heartfelt 
eyoipalhy with that great and patriotic move- 
ment. Any expression of opinion proceeding 
from an individual like me cannot mean much 
but I remember the words of a great German 
philosopher: “My conviction gains infinitely aa 
boon as another man begins to believe in it,” and 
I therefore believe that the opinion of the 
humblest of men sometimes serves a useful pur- 
pose in the economy of our social life. It is in 
this modest hope tliat I venture to oiTer a few 
observations for your kind nnj careful considera- 
tion. 
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a hearty response from the nhole country. 
These are hopeful signs and point out to ns an 
urgent duty in improving the prospects of edu- 
cation for our own community. 

So far as this university question is Mneemed 
the Hindu community is on ita trial. The Govern- 
ment is watching you, other rival communities are 
watching you, now ia the time for you to exert 
yourselves in a noble cause and to show to the 
world of what stuT you are made. Those who are 
religious teachers must show themseivea worthy of 
their high calling and worthy of the coiiGdence of 
their fellawmen by showing their eympailiy with 
knowledge, by aiding a movement which makes 
religious and moral instruction one of its cardinal 
o'bjects. The Lristoeratic leaders most prove their 
claim to the allcgiasce and loyalty of the masses 
by taking interest in the mental and moral welfare 
of the msssee. ' And tbe masses tbenselvra must 
show that they are fit to enter upon the heritage 
of knowledge from which they have eo long been 
excluded. They meet ebow by words and deeds 
that they are in earnest in urging their claim and 
are prepared to make some eacrifice for raisiDg 
themselves to a higher eocial aod intellectual level. 
We have indulged too much in verbal eympatby, 
let us prove its sincerity by deeds. Upon young 
and old, upon rich and poor, upou Hindus of all 
persuasions and beliefs, lies a great national duty. 
Let us perforin that duty with devotion, with 
firmness, with promptitude, and vindicate the fair 
naine of our holy Motherland. 

Aspcela of ibe Vedaata.— By rarioua writers. Booeed 
Edition. As 12, To Subscribers As. 8. 

Gobbtle's Speeches. Price Rs. 3. To Subscribers 
Rs.2-8. 

ladiaa Kslioaal Coofress. Reprint of all (he Presi- 
dential Addresses, Reiolntions, etc An up-to-date eol- 
lectioD, Price lU. 3. To Subscribers, Rs. 2-8. 

India’s AnnosICoBfrcss and CoBfereaef s. — Catcuttn, 
8urat,Madras, Lahore and Allehsbad, 5 Uniform Veinntes. 
Price As 13 each. To Subscribers, Re. 1-14. 

Mjr ladisn ReotBiiecaees, by Dr. Paul Deoiien 
Ro, 1-4 To Subscribers of “ iodian Review,* Re. One. 

p. A. Ratesaa & Co., Sunknrataa Chetty Street, Madr%a. 
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Hindus in Canada* 

Mr. Waiter W. Baer, Editor of the r»cfori« 
I'iwes, contributes the following to tbe Canadian 
CovrUr : — 

State interference by regulation of Oriental 
immigration began with the imposition of a 
head tax of S. 50 on every Chinese enter- 
ing the country. That was loug ago and before 
we had any suggestion of trouble with Japa- 
nese immigration. The modest tax did not de- 
crease the immigration ■ it only raised the wages, 
charged by Chinese bos-ses for Chinese servants 
aod labourers. As a euncession to White labour 
It was raised to S 100 and again to S 500 
much to tbe discomfiture and dissatisfaction of 
the corporations and contractors employing cheap 
“ labour." 

It was at the time uf, or shortly after, the 
imposition of the S 500 tax on Chinese that 
somebriiliant-iuinded white mail made the discovery 
that, because of Treaty relations between Great 
Britain and Japan, no head tax had been imposed 
on Japanese. These must bo classified and 
admitted on the same terms aa required by the 
general Immigration laws of Canada. In the 
middle of the Grat decade of the twentieth century 
an iaflux of Japmese began. They came in hordes 
and there was consternation in tbe ranks of 
organis-*d labour. The excitement was in- 
describable and finally culminated in the Oriental 
riots iu Vancouver in the winter of 1907. The 
news of those was unconsciously exaggerated in 
the Eistern press for, though 1 slept in the heart 
of Vancouver tbe night the riots occurred I know 
nothing of them until I reported for duty at my 
deck the next day. But there is no denying that 
the demonstration against the Orientals was 
exciting and the feeling ran higher than it had 
done before, 
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SiDguUrly ths Hindus were themselves the 
first to lesrn the CDDrel ol the eituetion. hleny 
went back (o India, hut they earned the tale of 
the land of opportunity and fired the imagina- 
tions of a better cU«8 of His Uajealy'* aubjecla 
These organized for legitimate and prospecUvely 
successful emigration to Canada and, sirHO fbtt 
lime, there car he little ohjeetion to the cdaae of 
men who have corse to us “ From India's Coral 
Strand." I say “ lidle objection '' using the tern 
in comparison with the Oneotai immigtanta who 
ate regularly permitted to come to this province 
and whose admittance into the country is accepted 
as a matter of eoutee I aUaUenge eontradictioa 
of the statsmeet that the S'kbs who are Ukrng 
the places of Japanese and Chinese as well as 
llontenegrin Ubourere in British Columbia are 
RnperioT, phjaitally, mentally, morally, eocially 
end every other way to the rices I her* enn- 
tneratedi 

Those who have come since their advisere 
is India bare been here, fnepected the ondi- 
ttofli and are directing their emigration ar«, 
in my opiotea tnore desirable then any dees 
of Orientals or Asiatics of which we have bad 
experience 

Tou will ash me then, wbat ie the meaning of 
all this hubbub and objection to their demtnde 
The Hindu tbiobe he has u good a moral right to 
come into th» country , to Improve l»s {octnnee ae 
an; race with the additional claim upon iw that he 
has fought tlie batties of (be British Empire ; that 
he is already naturalized by instinct and that, 
whatever alee be may do he will never become 
anything else but a BrltUli eubjecl ready as over 
to fight tor his King Emperor. 

We allow the Chinese to bi iog his wives so long 
ashe pays the bead Uz. I know rich Chioese who 
hare six wires {» Ooaft cities Ho one interferre 
with them ; they are even then qolto as 
monogamous as some of the Europeans who 
^ would legislate them into monogamy. The 


Japanese may bring his wife— or what is quits 
different— any kind of a Japanese woman and no 
one says him nay. The Sikh who is essentially 
domeetic irtnli to bring bis wife— not wires— and 
children abd set up a hearth atone in his adopted 
country. The Sikhs are not polygamous. No 
atudeot of (ndiao domestic relations will affirm 
thst of acy Hiodu erceptiog Msbooedane, and I 
do not know of any of these though them may be 
a few 111 ths country. Polygamy is against our 
iawe and it will anvely be no mors difficult to 
control the Makomsdan, Eisdii (ben it is Co 
control tbs Mormeii. 

The Hindu will^ in time, dUplnee the Chinees 
if be la given equei opportunity end sn impartial 
cbince in this country. Whv, then, the 
etrenuouv objection to hie edoiicsiOD I Because it 
tequirea relexetion of a rigorous law end any 
relcTstMA of the laws making difficult Alialla 
lomigraKon is laposiible of tolenhes by tht 
labour orgenitttiota These proceed upon the 
theory that, if the wives of Hindus ere admitted 
a preradrnt will be established and ours will ro 
longer be a “ White Caoada.” * 

It M not a question for politicians, it is a ques- 
tion for statesmen. Xt is wholly en economic 
question and aa such can never be dissociat.d 
from Its ethical features. But I must add yet 
this bat word — tbs Eastern press which etigme- 
tizee tbeSikbs b^ eteCing thst (bey are polygao- 
ouv, thieves, libertines, druokerda, lawless or 
dargerous to society are doing them an injustice 
whtch « inspired only t>y vitter i|nOTiiies of 
the facts. They are no more so tiiea men of 
white akin and European blood. , • 


*rhe tsSlea laSoitrtel Coafcrsecca. — Calcutta, buret 
and SJadraa. 3 Cvi/Oroi Volumea, Re I each. Hiree at 


Pnoe Re. »- To 


Snbaci ibert ot Ui 


T Soutk Atriis.— Ry B.S.L. PoUi. 


O, A.ttst«*ea & Co., Boakc 
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The Nizam’s Legislative Council. 

The creation of Legislative Councils Is one of 
the notable features of the experiment of popuW 
representative government being carried out in 
Native Stales. Quite recently the Legislative 
Ouuncil of the Nizira’a State witnessed an advance 
of the popular element. A new hall has been 
constructed for the housing of the Council. At 
the opening ceremony, an address was presented 
to His Highness tbeNiaxm in nhi?h e request was 
made that the strength of the non'OiCeial element 
iti the Council till now 8 be the eamo ns that of 
the ofScial, ris, 11 members. This request was 
printed. In reply to the address on behalf of BU 
ZIighne«s, the Prime Minister said; — “As the 
Oouiicil has performed its duties in a commend* 
able manner I sanction for the present as an 
experimental measure for eis )eare the request 
that the number of cScial members being now It, 
apirt From the President and Viee*Fresident, the 
number of non oflioial members shall be equal to 
* the ofBcUl members, eic, 11. As regards the 
three membsvs thus added to the not>*o(&cial class, 
the Muoicipil Committee will have the right of 
selecting one of them, sod the remaining two will 
be selected the Local Boards of the Sudhas in 
tarn. This order is to ba in force for six years 
after which it is thought proper to coErm the 
arrangements. The necessary alterations will be 
made Id tho rules of tlie Legislative Oonr.cil.” 
Tide advance in popul.ar representation So readily 
Sanctioned by the Government of His Highness 
reflects 'credit on the liberal nature of tlio 
adtnioiatralioD. 

SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN* A sketch of 

his Life and hii Services to India. Price Annas Four. 

SISTER NIVEDITA. A Sketch of Her Life and 
Her Services to India. I'rice Anna! Four. 

SWAMI RAMA TIRATH- A Sketch of Bis Ufa 
and Teachings, i’nce Annis Four. 

Q. A. KatessD & Co., Bunkorama Cbctty Street, Madras. 
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Education in Baroda- 

Aceordfng tu the latest census, the number of in* 
habited Tillages and tawnsiu Baroda State is 3,095. 
Of these as many os 2,138 have got fncilities for 
primary education provided for them. The Deputy 
Eliicational Inspectors were specially asked this 
time to collect information According to the figures 
of the last censu*, and from their reports it seems 
that out of 957 villages which Lave no schools, 82 
villJges send their children to schools 
neighbouring villages and there are TUG villages 
in which schools cannot be opened owing to a 
Variety of reasons, tho most import-ant of them 
being the want of suifieietit poputation. Most of 
these villages are found in tracts inhabited by 
aboriginal and backward people who, as a rule, 
live in ecattered cottsgev. For isstance, in 
Sankheda and Songid Talukns as many as 113 
nnd 150 Tillages are respectively reported to be 
such ss would not hrm a small school ena of ig 
children. 

It was said in the last report that all Tillages 
hsTing 1,000 or more population had the benefit 
of haviog Oovernment sehooN, whereas in smaller 
Tillages village schools existed. It was, how- 
ever, foun'l that somo villages having moro 
than 1,000 Fouls had village schools. The reason 
is that before primary cdiieatinn was madeeompul. 
Eory in DamJn, the Department openod schools in 
purely Gcvciiunent viUage«, and the allerated 
villages, though they had largo populations in 
them, were left uiitourhed. Sinco the compulsory 
primiry c!oo»*ion meii,iiro was appliid to all the 
villvge*, the Ivocal Boards openid vilh,'e schools 
in such alieuttt'l villages. Now, however, os the 
dietioctioii is made to dlsappoir, the fact docs not 
call for any apccUI comment. 

Out of the total population of 20,29,320 eonl* 
a population of 18,02,041 had primary schools 
provided for them. The total pcrcenlige of pupils 
to the populatiou of town and vilhgce having 
schools was 0.5, 
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Native State Stamps. 

A unique collection ot Indian Native State 
etampahas been eold by tbe Atliariee Commission 
Agency by auction at Simla and severe! lots 
fetched good prices. A book of fourteen Afghan 
stamps wis sold for Us 30 nhile Bhopal etampa 
secured Rt. 50, A Jlnnd lot fetched Ra. 35; 
vehile Bollcar and Las BvU lot fetched Rs. 80. A 
stamp album comprising a mnguificent collection 
of over 1,500 British snd Colonial postage stamps 
was sold for Rs. C50. There waa also a collection 
of old and rare hooks for aalo inctudiDg a copy of 
the Lamaist “TcansUkionofDactni a of Duddha,” 
said to buve come from the FotaU at Lba*sa. It 
oouslsts of 479 haod-wntten pages on vellum or 
psrohceent illumlnaked and embossed after the 
style of old Western Alonastic breviaries sod 
enclosed in two txquieitely carved wooden covere 
illustrative of the several eublimities of Oauteae. 
Alphabetical Atlatociacy- 
hlauy Zamindars epend Urge eueie of money in 
various ways to earn the title of Usbsrsja 
Bahadur and do not reslite the fact that at beat 
they but constitute what nty be called a mere 
" alphabetical aristocracy " Thrse titular Uaba- 
rajaa and hlaharsja Babadurs fail to eee the 
obvious facts that betn-ssn them and the genuine 
htahaiajas, the ruling princes and chiefs, there is 
a world of difference, which would strike them at 
once were they to vUil any of tbe large Indian 
States. It should be obvious to tbe meanest onder- 
standiog that unless a Maharaja is a ruling chief, 
hia title is absolutely meaincglase. Ae a mie, 
such titles beie are not hereditary and eo there la 
no rceembUnce to the peerage of tbe United 
' Ringdom. A son of titular Maharajt Or Baji 
may sport Ibe tiile cd Kumar as a preBx but he 
generally lapses back into the rank from wbidi hie 
father or grandfather rose, Tiie higher lodian 
titles thus constitutes not only an alpbaheUcal 
but a more or less evanercent enstcersey, fleeting 
as the breadth that calls them forth, — “ Bebaree" 


Tbe Begun of Bbopal. 

In the course of lia review of the Begnm of 
Bhopal’s autobiography, tbe Pionttr says that the 
stock af the Begum is Afghan and her creed 
hlufsaliDan ; both make for independence of 
character and mental discipline. Further on 
referring to the late Nawab consort, Sidik Hasan 
Chan it says . — He was a bigoted Mussalman with 
theotagietl testes and a IcaniDg to the Ptn-Iehajic 
movement His influence over bis wife Nawab 
Shah Jebsn Begsm was grest, and it was exer- 
cissl to promote his OWD advancement and that 
of bis friends and kinsmen. From 1671 to lS8d 
tue consort ovenha towed (he throne, and tbe 
alTaim Of tbe State went from bad to worse. In 
the latter year be was removed from office aed 
etnpped of all dignitiee by tbe British Gfuvern* 
ment, and the Brguu wse given tbs temporary 
help of an experienced Rngliah officer aa minister 
of State. 

lofaat Marriagg PreveotlOD Act in Bsroda 

According to the Census Commissioner of 
Baroda tbe Infant Marriages Prevention Act hss ' 
not been much of a success. Ihe runes o/' /ndio 
thus eiiinmanseB his views thereon. In tlie ten 
years Under review no less than 23,218 appl/ea- 
lions were made for exemption from the provi- 
sions of the Act and 95 per cent, of' them Were 
•Howed. Over 23,000 marriages were performed 
even withoat this formality oF an application for 
exemption, jo pinlatiOA of tJ>e Act. Tie pert/cs 
roepoiwible were fined from a few to a hundred 
and tbe Superintendent thinks that there 
must have been sn equally Urge number of 
marriages which were connived at by the village 
{»tels who are siso tbs marriege eegUtntet. The 
age returns are notoriously unreliable, but even 
Uma there were 160 per thousand males and 277 
per thousand females, married and widowed, 
under 10 years of age while tbe legal minimum 
ages are ] 6 and J2 for boys and giris rerpectireJy. 
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Bbavanagar Famine Fond. 


Mysore Economic Conference. 

Of ab6ut thiity Rfsolutiona passed in the 
Mysore Economic Conference for Ihe consideration 
of the Government, the following are the more 
important (1) that a central Stite-aided Bink, 
to be known as the Bank of Mysore, he 
established ; (2) that steps be taken to revive the 
hand-made piper industry of the Province; (3) 
that the Industrits Committee be asked to 
conduct a preliminary investigation with a view 
to establishing in the Mysore State a Chemical 
and Pharioaceutical Works for the manufacture 
of acids, tinctures, extracts, etc , on modern lines ; 
(1) that the Conferenco is in favour of the imposi- 
tion of fresh taxation, including an income-tax, by 
Government, to augment the revenues of the State 
to meet the various items of new expenditure 
proposed by tho Conference Committees ; (S) that 
additional taxes bo levied in a manner that 
appears most suitable to Government solely fur 
the expnneiou of primary and industriat educa- 
tion. Tbe Ouiiferenee expressed its opinion that 
the distribution of taxation in tbe State is not as 
reasonable as it might be, and that there are 
grounds to think that the wealthier classes do not 
contribute to the State Treasury in due propor- 
tion to the protection and benefits enjt^ed by 
them ; (C) that the economic condition of about 
ten typical villages in each district be investigated 
by an Agricultural Committee to ascertain tbe 
indebtedness of the ryot and (7) that a Mysore 
Univeisity be established on the lines leccom- 
mended by the Education Committee. 

Sanitary Service in Mysore- 
The Myeote Government is to be congratulated 
on its decision to open a School for Hygiene at 
Bangalore for tbo training of candidates as flani- 
tary Inspectors for tbe State. Tbe institution will 
be started tentatively for two years and it is pro- 
posed that only tboae who have passed the special 
course of hygiene will be employed as Sanitary 
Icspectore in tbe State. 


On the birth of a heir to the Throne of Bbav- 
nagar, H. H. tbe Maharaja, among other boons, 
has decided to create a famine fund of Rs. 20 
lakhs, beginning with an initial grant of Rs. 5 
lakhs and an annual contribution of lakhs, tbe 
interest from which will be devoted to the relief 
of the agriculturists. Rs. 20,000 yearly will be 
devoted for sinking wells free of cost and the 
remaining amount will be accumulated to give 
free grants in lean years which occur every ten 
years. * ^ 


Caste and Labour in Baroda. 

From the published census-volume for the 
Baroda State, ws learn that only 5 per cent, of 
tbe Ahira in that territory now are following tbefr 
ancestral avocation of cattle breeders snd grasisrs. 
Only 8 per cent, of tbe Bahrots now sre bards and 
geneologists. The larger proportion of Kunbis 
are engaged in occupations other than sgriculbure, 
A section of tbe Eolishsvs abandoned their tradi- 
tional menial labour and have acquired some skill 
in brick making ; they have thus risen in the 
general eocia) scale and are treated as Rajputs, 
Some of tbe despised Mochis, who were leather- 
workers, have learned olher occupations which are 
regarded more respectablo by caste Hindus, and ' 
have thus acquired more respect from their fellow 
Hindus. In particular, those who have become 
spiogle-Diakei'S, painters and electro-platers, have 
broken ofl all connection with their otiginal caste 
and have formed what are practically separate 
castes of their own. 


Sbakcapearc** CKart of L5f«.— Being Btudiot of 
EiDg L.ear, Uacbetb, Hamlet and Othello. By Iter, 
\7ilham Miller, LL.D., c.i.B. Its, 4. To Sabscnberi, lie. S. 

Morltr'aledian Specebei. An enlarged and up-to- 
date collection. Price Ite. 1. To Subecriberi, A«, 12 
G.A. Nateian & Co.,6uDkarama Chetly '' 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SECTION. 

Indian Pig Iron- 

India has entered upon a new ph»Be in her 
commercial development and ia now, t^anka large- 
ly to the exisfence of tiie Tata Iron and Steel 
'Works, a promising esporler of pig iron. During 
the past couple of months »e have shipped over 
seven thousand tnoe of this commodity from 
Calcutta to foreign coun'ries One ofonrmoat 
prom.sing cuttowers in this conorctioa betog 
Japan, which is now hard at work building chips of 
all eizea foi^ commercial use and for naval purpoeee 
as well, and ao requiree pig iron in wholesale 
quantities wherewith to nisnufavturetbeatecl she 
requiree for the hulU of her contoerce earners 
It IS quite evident that India’s eiporu of pig-iron 
this year will establish a record, to be broken, it 
is hoped, issuslly as successive year* roll by 
It Is high time, that India should become 
a large espotter of manufactured atliclee 
At present our chief exports ero raw matrrisb 
which could, m most egeev, bo just as well con- 
verted into fiolehed materials in this country as 
in any other. But the fashion has been to export 
OUT raw material and to import manufactured 
articles. But all faebione Change soouor or later 
and India’s manufacturing day is beginning to 
dawn. — " Pioneer ” 

Indian Railway Traffic. 

The Administration Beport on (be lUilwsys in 
India for the year 1911, shows a contmoons in- 
crease o! the passenger trsfbe. The total num'brr 
of passengers carried has incieascd from 31,158 
millione to 38,9 Sd millicns, and tbe total eaniiiiga 
amount to Its 18], 903 Ukbe, against lU 171, SOJ 

lakhs Xhe number of third class passengere 
carried is more by 1C02 millions and tbeetmiiigs 
therefrom by Itr 10,709 lakhs. Tbs total number 
in railway employ at the close of (he yeav wee 
663,030, of which 7,690 were Euiopeane, 0,877 
Anglo Indians, and rudians. 


Paper Making in the Punjab. 

The main industry of tho Punjab jails is paper 
matiog and the wbote output is coiisuiued by 
Government departments. Thu p-iper factory 
last year yielded a prifit of Ks. 31,41t. The 
demand was brick, at times greater tban tbs 
supply, and special aiiaRgcments bad to be made 
to avoid incoDVemenco All the same, tbe paper 
IS not at all popular sceording to tbe administra- 
tion report. 

Lnlifbtenedforn of Swadeshi- 

Sir Theodore Moiissn, lecturing befrre tbe 
Indian Guild of Science and Technology at the 
King’s College, answerel the various objeetbne to 
tbeayatem of aetidiog Indian students abroad for 
Tecbnologieal itudias. Be bad great faith in attsek- 
■Dg the problem of Indian economic dtvelepnest 
through tbe educated dsasrs They were alert and 
appreciative of the sen ideas and success smeng 
them wae reproductive in the ideas ioitiallog 
iDovcmenle and thought. Adcaittlog that 
difficulciesezistsd ID finding suitable avenuis for 
the technically trained Indians, he said that they 
had a right to ask thsir countrymen for more 
practical eympathy and a new and enlightened form 
of Swadeshi. lodiana should invest more largely 
in well-naniged concerns, and when they held a 
oiajocily or a considerable poitionofthe shares, 
they should urge the Board to lake on Indians as 
yuniora in posts of control and thus promote ToJian 
development and open up avenues of employment 
for their none 

Silk Culture at Shil/ouff. 

An experiment in silk culture at Shiliong is to 
be tried, with Government sanction, by the Roman 
Catholu: Slission. Tbe Orphanage Sfission will ■ 
pronds a leanng bouse, and the Agricultural 
Department, which has previously conducted the 
experiment, will priii ida an expert to conduct the 
operations as well sa a free auppJy of mulberry 
leaf Tb* Hik pioduced will be Bold for the benefit 
of the hliesioD, 
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American Cotton for Bombay. 

During the post two months over 25,000 
American cotton bsics have been hnited at the 
docks in Bombay and the last pottion otthia 
cargo is now being shitted out cf the docks. An 
Adtocale of India representative railed upon ©no 
of the leading cotton merchants in the city, where 
ho ascertained that the cause of such a quantity 
of American cotton coming into Bombay was 
clueQy due to the price of the Indian staple 
having gone up very considerably. About three 
months ago, at the time of indenting on America, 
the Indian cotton rate was Bs. 369 per 7 ents. 
and rather than pay such a high price for an 
inferior quality tboee conwinrd in tne great 
cotton trade of the Eset placed large orders for 
the American prcduct, which, for the same pries, 
gives them better etapte. Now the rate of Indian 
cotton has fallen to Rs. 20C a diOerence of 
Rs. 73 per 7 ewt. This makes an enormous 
difTerenee in the profits of large consignments. 
There have also been large quantities of Americso 
and Egyptian long staple seed coming into 
Bombay with consignments of American cotton. 
But three consigomeots were cbieQy for Oovern* 
ment for experimental growing iu Kbandeish and 
Sind. 

Pottery Industry In Bombay* 

In connection with the Sir George Clarke 
technical laboratories and studios, n pottery depart* 
ment has been founded by tbe Government of 
Boiflfasy, to develop the pottery industry in India 
by means of scientific research in connection with 
the materials used in the production by introduc- 
ing tho mode in the methods of manufacture and 
by impiovingthequality of designs used by potters. 
To carry this out, a small permanent stafTis em- 
ployed. Attached to tho department is tbe school 
in which students are trained. Particulars 
regarding the course of tmiuing, aie published 
in the Bombiy Gonrnmtni GazetU. 


Bampmg of Cotton: A Penal Offence. 

The International Cotton OommlCtee, has 
issned a report recommending that bills should 
bo introduced into the Indian Legislatures 
making the damping of cotton a penal offence, 
that tenants leasing land alorgside iriigation 
cana'fl should give an undertaking to devote a 
certain proportion of tho land to cotton cultiva- 
tion under tho direction of the respective agricul- 
tural departments, that seed farms should be 
established in all cotton-growing provinces, that 
the agricultural departments of India be recem- 
mended to obtain the statistical values of crops 
an th^ lines adopted in tbe United fitntea. 
Iridastrial Co-opetation. 

Discussing the possibilities of co-partnership 
as a means of securing a more settled state of 
aOairs in tho industrial world, tbe A'afion observes 
If harmonious conditions do not everywhere 
prevail human folly, not the wage system is to 
blame. But this essential harmony is consistent 
with a good deal of discord and divergency of 
interest wherever the product yields a margin 
over and above these necessary costs. \Yherever 
ekill, or prosperous times, or some advantage of 
proem or of market makes a business exceptionally 
profitable, labour natnr.iUy seeks to get a share of 
these profits, and trouble may arise. Why, then, 
not bind the interests of capital and labour more 
closoly, by securing for the workers some share in 
the profits, or even some share in the capital that 
eanutha profits ? During the last half century a 
coosidetable number of detached experiments 
hive been made along these lines, and not a few 
politicians and business men are favourably dis- 
posed to this escape from the dreadful prospect of 
incessant strife which otherwise they see before 

them But before we can accept profit shar- 

irg or co-partnership as a main road to industrial 
peace, we mu‘t have ele.arer testimony to its 
applicability by ordinary men of business to ordi- 
nary businesses. 
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The Wheat-crop of India 

The £nal figures relitiog to the wheaVcrop of 
India this year are of more than ordinary mtetest. 
Although the total area is returned as beingl03,000 
acres under the figures for 1910-1 1, and the total 
outturn is 227,000 tons leas, there »re other 

compensating aspects. Thu-, the Punjab returns 
an area of 10,448.000 acres, being an inereese of 
467,000 acres, or 4 7 per cent , over the final 
estimates of the pieceding year It may be noted 
that the Purjah wheat area le 34 per cent, of the 
whole of India It is eoneidered that but for the 
rain at the eod of March, which delayed harveat 
ing eod damaged theiUnding crop tosome extent, 

the outturn would hsTe been eery much larger 
It IS expected that in quality thie year'a crop Is 
much better thsn last year'*. The Coiud Pro- 
vincea also talutn an increaee in area as well es 
in outturn. lo this area the wheat acreage is 
7,578,000, being 9 2 better than last ysar ; while 
ths outturn is 112,000 tons beiur These are the 
two great wheat-growing rogions of India The 
Oenlral Proeioces and Berir, Central India, Behar 
and Orissa, ths N. W. Frantisf Proeiace, and the 
Bombay Preaidency come next in Ibeor-ler named, 
but a eery tong way behind the Punjab eod the 
tJnited Provinces. With the exception of Central 
India, the N W Frontier Province and Mysore, 
all thr other parts return large decreases under 
area and outturn. The exports of Indian wheat 
to foreign countries continue to increase. From 
880,459 tons lo 1D07-08, these rose to 1,361,176 
tons in 1911-12. 


Sea-borne Trade of the Madras Presidency. 

The total value of the sea borne trade of iLo 
Madraa Presidency for the last official year 
showed an increase of one croro and five laUis 
of rupees or two per cent over the record figure 
of the previous year. 

1 


Instructing Juvenile Prisoners 
The report on the Piison administration of 
Burma for the year 1911 ahows that Juvenile 
prisoDsrs at Mierktiia were given instruction in 
such trades as carpentry, bamboo and cane work, 
shoe-making, tin-smith work, polishing, sawing 
tiipber sad blackamith and wheel weight work. 
The Inspector Gineril of Pri-ons, Burma, says 
that there is n fan mai ket for ths sale of bamboo 
and canework, and several of tlia boys became 
quite proficient All ths boys who had been 
taught sawyer's woik, he adds, were released at the 
tuns of ths Delhi Durbar It is now proposed, 
where a sufficient number have been taught shoe- 
oakiog, to employ an instructor in sawing In 
carpentry the principle followed is to impart io- 
struction so that each boy should be able to turn 
out a complete finuhed article. In Rangoon also 
some of the juvenile prisosera were taught 
carpentry and we Sod that His Honour ths 
Lieutenaot Governor of Burma has saootlooed a 
proposal to supply each one with set of toola where- 
with to continue his occupation on release. But 
we think giving inatruotlon in various trades, 
while IQ jail, is not sufficient. Unless the released 
juvemie prisonera aro helped in the matter of 
their eat oing an honest livelihood, such iostruc- 
tion cannot be of any use to them, 

India's Trade and Commerce. 

The accounts relating to the foreign aaaborne 
tradeof India for April 1912 show a considerable 
iDcreeae over tbe figures for tbe corresponding 
montb of last year. The value of the imports was 
Ea 13,66,09,595 against Es 10,450,779 for April 
1911. Ths value of tbe exports for tbe same 
month waa B-. 11,20,54,407 as compared with 
Be. 20.48,91,830 m April 1911. These figures 
are exclusive of Qovernnont stores and treasure, 
both Qurernment and private. The increase in 
importe occur ebiefiy under ale, beei and porter, 
sugar, salt, tobacco, coal, mineral oils and cotton 
goods. 
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Indian Paper Industry- 

It isawell-knowD f'lct that p'»permanufat.lorers 
in India cannot compete with those of Europe, 
the reason being that a large number of paper 
mills import from foreign countries such as Ger- 
many, Sweeden, Norway and America wood pulp 
for manufacturing piper instead of preparing the 
material here. The pulp ia imported in the form 
of pressed bales and contain no waste product and 
has been found more economical. The experi- 
ments for manufacturing pulp in India hare been 
found comparatively costly, because instead of 
manufacturing it at the place where suitable raw 
materials are obtainable in abundance, these latter 
have been brought down to the place of paper 
manufacture, thereby coating heavily in railway 
freight and transport charges, With a view 
to conduct the processes of converting the 
raw material Into pulp In the jungles where they 
are available, and to minimise the cost of transport, 
a company hsa been recently registered in 
Lucknow, styled the Bsib and Wood Pulp 
Manufacturing Company. It may be here statod 
that ftdii is the name of a grass which yields good 
pulp .for nanufseturing paper and grows in 
abundance near the regions of Nepal tsrais. It is 
to be hoped that this new venture will lead to 
the development ol the paper industry in our 
provinces. 


Facilities for Manufactures. 

We noderetand that the Madras and Southern 
hlahratta Railways referto a loss of R«. 8,000 end 
16,000 respectively on the transport of Indian 
twist and yarn and on that of Indian piece goods 
while pointing to the profits earned by European 
twist and yarn and by European piece goods 
That is tantamount to giving the dog a had name 
and hanging it ; but in order to be fair the Com- 
pany should first quote concession rates to ettraet 
traffic. 


Cigarette Industry in iDdiar. 

The increased duty imposed on imported tobacco 
in 1910 resulted in a great impetus being given 
to the indigenous cigarette industry, and in spite 
of the reduction of the duty on the commodity in 
March 1911, it has not been able to recover lost 
ground. We learn from Commtrce that in Bengal 
during the last year there was a decre.ase in the 
number of imported cigarettea from 150 to 
198 millions. The rapid growth of this industry 
in India cm be gathered from the fact that at 
Monghy r, where one of the great cigarette facto- 
ries IS situated, the despatches by rail of ciga- 
rettes in 1907 were 7] tons in 1910 they were 
1186 tons, and in 1911 they reached a total of 
2,828 tons. In spite of these large outturns, 
Bengal factories are reported to be uoable to cops 
with thsdemand. The area of land under tobacco 
cultivation in the whole of India is over a million 
acres, and the value of the crop produced is 
roughly valued at Rs. 75,000,000, At present 
only an inferior quality of tobacco is grown in 
India. But it is expected that ns the result of 
experiments s superior quality will be introduced, 
leading W the still rapid development of the 
industry. 

British steam Navigation Company. 

Iq their Annual Report the Directors of the 
British India Steam Navigation Company recom- 
mend dividends at 5 par cent, on the Preference 
stock, and 7.4 per cent, on the Ordinary shares for 
the year ended the 31st December, 1911. It is 
also stated that the sale of ten old steamers and 
the diapossl of some property which the Company 
was obligad to part with under the Land Acquisi- 
tion Act at prices in excess of the value at which 
they stood in the Company’s books, together with 
the result of the year’s operations and freedom 
from eeiious accident, have enabled the Directors 
after providing for depreciation, to add ^£500, 000 
to the reserve and insurance funds, making them 
up to XI, 152,735, 


THE INDIAN UEVIEW. 
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• AGRICULTURAL SECTION. 

The Opinm Question- 

In the Housa of Commons Mr. Edmund 
Harrey astced whether the Ooserniuent of India 
had yet given orders for the sowing of opium 
poppies for the current ye*r, sod wbetbrnn Tieir 
of the surplus supply already consigned to China 
and the recent petition of Indian meicbants, the 
Qovernment of India would not issue any further 
instructions for sowing. 

Mr Montagu said (hat (he Secretary of Scats 
for India was communicating with tbo Goveri)- 
ment of India and the Foreign Office. With 
regard to the situation created in Shanghai 
tbrongh the failure of the proviaianal Ciiineeo 
Govercment and provincial authorities to ohaerve 
the agrooment, both as regards restriction of cuUi 
vatioo in Ohina aud the admiesion of cettiScated 
Indian opium, lbs Oovernment of lodia had 
already annouceed that the licenced area for 
euUiration in British India would be largely 
reduced this year, In pereuance of the policy of 
progrraslrs rsduotioc, and it was sot proposed to 
instruct them in the sense suggested. 

Cattle Diseases. 

The OotnmiesioB, which was appointed by the 
Board of Agrlcultuce sometime ago, to loquire into 
the preveleoce of foot and mouth dieease among 
cattle, will be sent out to this country, and may 
be expected to visit India about Srptbmber next 
The comniission will be a small one, consisting of 
a couple of epeciatisU wbo will have assonated 
with them in their work out kero MrjnrHolmr>, 
Director of the Imperial Bicteriotogical Labora* 
tory, Uuthtesar. They will luvestigate tbo eondi- 
tioDS and extent of the disease amoDg cattle in 
India working for sometime attlio laboratory. It 
IS hoped that the knowledge gained out hrre by 
the commission will be valuable Co the Board 
in their measures for combating the dieasBe 
among cattle at home, 


The World’s Agriculture- 

The May number of the JJullelhi of Jjricuf- 
rural SMiittei has just been issued by the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture in Dome, The 
figurea pabiisbed in April with regard to the 
areas sown to winter cereals in the Northern 
Heini^phere are confirmed in the May number, 
additions having been mads in the form of the 
areas sown in Italy and the area of wheat 
abandoned in the United States and Canada, 
The weather during April has had a eomewbat 
unfavourable elDct upon vegetation, with (be 
result that development is in general rather 
backward The condition of the crops, however, 
on tbs let May was, for tbs greater part good, 
except ID the United States wbers the con- 
dition figure was below that of tbs correspond- 
ing period in ion The germiDstion of epiing 
whear, rye, barley and oafe, baa bean, on 
tbe nbole, uniform except in Austria, In tbs 
blty BuUtCtn, fiix has bean included for the first 
timein the list of products considered, informs* 
tion having boen reocived in May from Belginm, 
Bulgir««, IrrUnd, Huogitry, Italy, BoumsiiM, 
Japan, end India The general cendition of the 
Qex crop IS good, the sreas sown being as follows: — 
Belgium, 13,300 hectare’, alaly, 8,000 hectare*, 
India 1,403,135, hectares as against 1,355,119 
bectaivs, sown fast year. Another culture consid- 
ered for the first time in this numb°r, is silk worm 
reenig, iofcrmation also being given as to (he 
condition of the mulberry tiee", which was satia- 
factory in Austria, Cioatia and Slavonia, and 
Japan, and bad in Italy, The quantity of silk 
wwm eggs placed for incubation was in Austria 
29,414 ex*, of 30 to 33 grammes; in Bulgaria 
14,330 hectogrammes or 90 per cent, of Ust year’s 
figuie; and Japan 591,000 hectogramme’, the lat- 
ter being 102 per cent, of the amount placed for 
inenbation last year. Information is also given 
in regard to vineyards, the vines having suffered 
in Anstiia, France, Iluiigary and Italy. 
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LITERARY. 

A KBW BOOK BT 8. U. UITBA. 

Next mootli Messrs. Longmin ife Oo. will publish 
A new volume by Mr. S. M. 5titra, entidrd 
‘Anglo IndUn Studies,* including Chupters on 
‘Tiie Unrest,’ the Press, the Native Stntes, end 
lives of the three Jndien etetesmen. Sir Salnr 
Jnng, Sir T. Medhava Rao, and Sir Dinkar Ran. 
A leading feature rvlll be a discussion of thevietre 
of Sir .Rijnndra Nath Mookerjee, who believes 
that tlie industrial progress of India lies in Euro* 
pein co-operation. 

A PLEA TOR CaBERTBL LITSBATORB. 

In the course of an aftsr-Dinner Speech at the 
annivenary of the Literary Fund Society the Rt. 
lion. Mr. Balfour observed 

IVbat 1 ask from literature mainly is that in a 
world which is full of eadness and difficulty, to 
which you go through a day's atress and come 
back from your work weary, you should find in 
literature somethiog which represents life, which 
is true in the highest sense of truth, to what is or 
what is not imagined to be true, but which does 
cheer us. (Cheers.) Therefore when I ask you, 
as I now do, to drink the toast of Litenture, I 
ahall myself loUo toes, as I drink it, say not 
Uteratura merely, but that literature in particular 
which eerves the great crussof cheering us all 
np. (Cheers.)’ I couple the toast with the name 
of one of the moat distinguished of living critics, 
my friend Walter Raleigh. (Cheers.) 

IH ABOR JOKGIXS. 

General Bower's recent expedition across the 
fro.itiers of North East India has found its 
historian in Mr. Argus Hamilton, who is bring, 
isg out a book oti the political as well as military 
results of the expedition with the title •' In Abar 
Jungles.” Mr. Eveleigh Nash is the publisher, 
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LIFE I-t THE EAST. 

Mr. und Mrs. Sidney Webb are writing a book 
on some observed phases of life in the Eiat, It 
will deal with some sociological and economic 
condiUons of the countries they have visited, and 
will iaelade a chapter on India, 

CARDINAL Newman's character, 

Mr Wilfrid Ward, in the Dublin Deview for 
April, Supplements the picture that he has giyen 
of the great Cardinal by a special study of his 
sensitiveness. He says of Newman > 

His taste for wine was so delicate, though he 
drar.k it eparingly, that he chose the wines for 
the Oriel eelljn. His musi'csl ear wag keen, and 
music was such en intense delight tohim that when 
he played Beethoven's quartets on the violin, after 
an interval of eome twelve ye.\rs, he broke down 
and eobbed aloud, unable to go on. His aensiti* 
veoess to smell is apparent in a well*koown pas* 
sage in “ Loss and OaId.” 

This extraordinary physical sensitiveness was 
the counterpart to his sensitive intellectual 
perceptions (if the phrase may be allowed), and 
to l)ie spiritual perceptions. In this latter sphere 
bU eensitiveness gave an inaiglt which, to the 
believer, was almost miraculously true; yet to the 
unbeliever fais ‘ intatrioRs'* appcMred to be the 
euggeelions of a morbid fancy. 

He realised the mind of an Agnostic and the 
force of the reisons which affected it to a degree 
which alienated the sympathy of the orthodox, 
who could not tolerate the notion thet unfaith 
.wnseopUusiblo. Yet his profound eotivlction of 
supernatural truth made him completely oat of 
sympathy with the unbelievers with whose 
thoughts he was, nevertheless, In closest and 
most understanding touch. 

Personally I think that a profound consistency 
of view is apparent under ail the eufatfe variations 
of mood and the interaction of his estimates of 
different aspects of each case, 
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ETOST OF OEIESTiL CLigSICS 

Tbe GoFeniment oE Indi& hive tbo two 

State Ecbolarabips Available in 1012 for tb* ecicoU- 
£c etud^ of Arabic eod Sanskrit id Europe to 
Muoabi Abdusattar Siddiqut of the TJoited Pio- 
Tinces end Fandil Taiachenil of the Punjab, ree- 
pectively. 

nniiN sTonzsTs is tde west 

Lord Creire has eppointed a Commiltee to 
enquiie into the facilities availabla ta Indian slu* 
dents for industrial tod techsobgical letining in 
England tvith speeisl reference to tb« syetem in 
connection with the State techtiieal tcholarebipe In 
1604. 

Tfce OOBiaittes U eooipcsed of Sir Theodore 
Morrison, Sir ^Itiabsa Ooptn, Ur Reynolds late 
Pnneipat of the Uancheetor Municipal School of 
Ibchnolog; ; and Prcfeasor Oaly, of the Imperial 
Bcieoce College, South Eeneiogton. 

It u understood that the Cutumittee will eimt 
Gnieenity ceutree in the Giiited Kisgdoiu aod 
bear evidenoa of professors and oth^ od ivbose 
co-operation tbs succeee of the eystein depends. 

There are now 27 Stale scholar" undeegrang in- 
etriMtion bore, ia Amerios and on tbs Continent. 

Though it is believed that the eyetris restson a 
ecuod haeia, it le held that it may be rapeble of 
impravemeot. It ia recognieed that if tbo (all be- 
nefit that may he derived by fcUolars sDd Indian 
industrials it to be obtained, there must be a some- 
what wider and more eyetenatie survey than 
hitherto of existing facilities in Englaod. 

The difficulties of meeting schclare onretnniiDg 
to India are matters for investigation here and 
not is EoglsDd, and tbs present eoqairy a 
regarded as a preliminary to a full examination of 
the eyetem by the Ooveroment of India. 


rnof. iicSDES£os. 

The next Barrows Lecturer to India is to bs 
Prof Charles It. nenderson, Fb. D., Head of the 
Department of Sociology in Cbicsga TToiversity. 
The Dn!iaiu>dnija baa the fcllowiog apprecistioo 
of him in its last issue. In his own department of 
Sociology Prof Hendersoo is one of the fore- 
most experts in toe Doited States In 1909 he 
was appointed by President Taft ss the Coama- 
aioner for tbs United States on the International 
Prison Cunrention, and when the Eighth Inter- 
national Friton Congress met in IFashiogton in 
1910 be was elected its President. He has been 
Chairman of tbs American Section of three inter- 
national aBEociafioes, riz , tbs loternatioaaf Dnisn 
of Criminology, the Internatioeal I^orkingmen'a 
Inaurance Auociation, and the iDteroatioDal Oob‘ 
fsrsnee on UBemployment. He was appointed by 
Coogreasasa mrmbsrof tbs leterfiatlonal OoD* 
miitse «D Public and Frtrate Relief. Ia 1908* 
1910 he was Secretary of the IIIIdoIe Oommiasina 
ca industrial Disrasss He hat been Prss’deBt of 
the Natiooal Cosfarence on Charities and Corree- 
tioo, Presideot of the Americaa Prison Associa- 
tion, and Fresideot nf (be American AssociaCion 
for tbe Stu iy and Prevention of Infant Mortality. 
Aa a Writer bis activity has been corraepondingly 
srttflsirs and prolific. Beeidea numerous occasional 
articles in the scientific journals of America, Prance 
and Germany, Pri^. Henderson ia Associate Editor 
of the "Americao Journal of Snutclogy'’ and Con- 
tributing Editor of the“ Journal of the American 
Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology.” 

Tne STUDY OP SiSSKRlT. 

The Syndicate of the Madras University bas 
aubmitted proposala to tbe Government for 
ntiludng tbe recurring grant of Bs. 63,00,0 and 
the non recurring grant of Its 4 lokhs mads to 
the Unireisity by the Government of India. The 
Syndicate is understood (o be anxious to promote 
the cntical study of Sanskrit. 
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LEGAL. 

A QtlESTIOS or niNDO LAW. 

The full benuU of the Allahabad High Court, 
consisting of the Chief Justice and Justices 
Chaniier, Banerji and Tudboll, have decided an 
important point in Hindu law on the question 
whether all existing memVera of a joint Hindu 
fatally should not be impleaded as parties in mort- 
gage suits affecting the joint family property. 
Their Lordships unanimously held that the ques- 
tion is not one of procedure but of eubstantive law 
and under Hindu law the father or manager re- 
presents the family and may sue or be eued as 
such. S 0 | though it is desirable to have all 
coparceners before the Court, yet no suit ought to 
be dismissed because some of the junior coparce- 
nere have not been impleaded. Tbia over-rules a 
previous Full Bench ruling. 

JUDICIAL irrOISTUSKTS Itt UOitBAT. 

The following reply has been sent to the 
President and hoc. secretaries of the Bombay 
Presidency Association by Mr. C. A. Kincaid, 
Secretary to the Government of Bombay ; — 

Gentlemen, —With reference to your letter of 
the 28th April, 1012, submitting a representation 
on the subject of appointment of judges to the 
High Court of Judicature at Bombay, I am 
directed to inform you that tbs representation 
has this day been submitted to the Secretary of 
State for India 05 requested. lam, at tbe eame 
time, to state that there is at present no vacancy 
in the High Court, which requires to be filled up. 
When, however, such a vacancy occurs, the best 
candidate available at the time will be recom- 
mended for appointment by His Majesty within 
the limits of the Statutory provisions. 1 am to 
add that in selecting a person for appointment as 
a judge of the High Court success at the Bar is 
taken into due account, but it is regarded only as 
one of sevcial necessiry qualifications for the 
appointment. 


THE HEW COPTRianT ACT. 

Tho Copyright Act, 1911, came into operation 
in the United Kingdom on the first day of this 
month. 

The Act defines copyiight as the sole right to 
produce or reproduce a work or to perform or 
deliver it for lecture in public, and if the work is 
unpublished the right to publish it; and it includes 
the aole right to produce any translation to convert 
a dramatic work into a novel or other Don-drama- 
tic work into a dramatic work. Aroportina 
newspaper of an address of a political nature given 
at a public meeting is not to be an infringement. 

The term of copyright is to be the life of the 
author and fifty years after bis death, but at any 
time after twenty-five years, or in the case of an 
eiistiog copyright after thirty years, from the 
death of the author it may be reproduced for sale 
it the reprodneer proves that be has given a pres- 
cribed notice in writing of hio intention to do BO 
and has paid to the owner royalties at the rate of 
10 percent, on the price at which be publiahas 
the work. 

Tbe Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
at any time after the death of the author, on a 
complaint being made that the owner of the copy- 
right has refused to allow the republication or the 
performance in public of the work, and that by 
reason thereof the work is withheld from the 
public, tpay order the owner to grant a licence to 
reproduce the work or perform the work on such 
terms aa they think fit. 

In the case of j lint ownership the term is for 
the life of the author who dies first and fifty years 
aflerwaids, or the life of the author who dies last, 
whichever period is the longer. 

Copyright in Government publications is to be- 
long to Hia Majesty and to continue for fifty years 
from the date of the first publication. 

The term in the case of photographs is to bo fifty 
years from the making of the original rrgative. 
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SCIENCE. 

UR. ALLEN ADRAHAU. 

Mr. Allen Abrah»m, B. A., Professor of Math«* 
matKs in the Jafloa College, has been honoared 
with the title of FellotT of the Rjyal Astronomical 
Society of Bagland on accoaat of his original 
work in calculatiog eclipses and writing articles 
on other astronomical phenomena. Mr. Isaac Paul 
in the June number of Progrtu says . — 

During the year 1910 white Halley's comet 
engaged general attention, he (Mr. Allen Abraham) 
was particularly helpful in diffusing infonuation 
in regard to this and other phenomena through 
popular lectures and articles in the papers. 

Two points especially are to be noted to bis 
credit in cocceetion with bis lectures on Halley 'e 
comet, He predicted and explained with diagrams 
that the comet would be eUible to the naked eye 
in the middle of April, 1910, while other eslrono* 
mere thought that it would not be seen so soon. 
In fact, the comet, which was first seen in photo- 
graph on September 11, 1909, by Dr. Wolf of 
Heidelberg, and in the telescope on September 19, 

1909, by Prof. Burnham of Chicago, was first seen 
with the naked eye by Mr, Abraham on April 14, 

1910. He communicated the sews immediately to 
the Colcmbo Press pointing out where to look for 
it is the bravese. 

Again he pointed out in his lecturer, and ex- 
plained with diagrams, that the comet would 
enter into the orbit of Venus, and reach so near 
It during the first week ol May that its motion 
would be retarded by that planet. This piored to 
he a fact which was neglected «?en by some of the 
most eminent astronomers in their first calcula- 
tion of the time of the comet’s transit across the 
disc of the sun, and was noticed only jast before 
the time of the tiansit after stiicg that the comet 
Lad not advanced in its motion as ra{ idly as they 
first calculated. 


FSOGRESS OF CHEUtSlRT IN INDIA DURIKO-lOll. 

The London Chemical Society issued sometime 
ago their annual Index and Progress Report of 
Chemistry throughout the world dunog the year 

1911. Looking for Indian names we find very 
prominent mention of two distinguished chemists 
of Bengal — Dr. P. 0. Roy of tbo Presidency Col- 
lege and Prof. P. Neogl of the Rsjshahi College. 
It appears Dr. Roy with his pupils Messrs. J, 
N, Rakhit, R. L Datta, H. H. Sen, and B. B, 
De have contributed between themselves ten 
papers and Prof, Keogi seven papeis duiing the 
year Of the seven papers, contributed by Prof. 
Beogi, three papers have been contributed jointly 
with Mr, B. B. Adhicnri, This record of work is 
highly satufactory, as the largest number of 
papers during tbo year was fifteen contributed by 
the celebrated German Chemist Prof. Emil Fuber 
and bis pupils. Some of these papers are of great 
theoretical interest and tie description of as many 
os twenty new compounds has been given in the 
papers, of which eleven have been discovered by 
Dr. Boy and bis pupils and nine by Prof. Neogi, 

Prof. £. R. Watson and his pupils of the 
Dacca College have also contributed two papers on 
dyeing. 

In the Progress Report of the Chemical Society 
Prof. H. B. Baker, F. R. S. makes mention of one 
paper of Prof. Ncogi and Mr. Adhicari on “the 
lesction between nitrogen and hydrogen and other 
euhstances in presence of nickel in various forms," 
Later on in the enme report Prof. Baker refers 
to Dr, Roy's “long and paiustaking researches 
on ritiiles" In the Analytical Chrmistry srtfion 
the paper of Mriers. H. K, Sen and B. £. De has 
been noticed. 

From the above it is ‘evident that chemical 
research work has taken a firm hold in Bengal, ^ 
The Tata Institute of Science is now an accom- 
plished fact and it is to bo Loped that in the near 
future Southern India will be another Boat of 
Bcientific work. 
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PERSONAL. 

THE MEMOUUt. OF FtOESSCE MQUTtSOil.*. 

Countess Feodora Olflichen. the daughterof llie 
Uta Prince Victor Uahenluba Lengenburg, has 
been commissioned to niuJel a memormt statue of 
Florence Nightiogole, By permission of the King, 
the Countess still liree in fct. James’ Palace, end 
It was in her studio, orerloohiog the Park, in 
which Prince Victor used lo work that e 
representative of tbo Sail;/ Aeir* sawher.“lhe 
memorial of Florence Nightingale.” eaid Conotese 
Gleiohen. " le to be placed in front of the noep.tal 
at Derby, and will take the form of e eemi-eircle, 
with esata round, while the marble figure, eome 6 
ft 9 in. high will iUud on a etone pedestal tn tbe 

centre of the eemi circle. Florence Nighiicgale will 

be depicted as the Lady of tbe Lamp." Ihe design 
It eaid to be of elaetical umplicity and beauty. 

MU) LOBEBOSy. 

Lord Lorebuto, better known as Sir Robert 
Reid who has resigned tbe office of Lord Chancel- 
lor, bat been a very distiogunhed lawyer sod 
Pathameotafian, He bad been eucceiaitely eolici- 
toi-geoeral and attorney-general, and became 
Lord Chancellor in 1905 Hu successor. Lord 
Haldine, bat been Secretary for War and m that 
capacity he reorganised the BriUsh army. When 
he was appointed os Secretary for War he said 
that ‘ not for any office in the State would ha lay 
down tho task he hat in band.’ It is well known 
that be had a very arduous task in reorganising 
the army to bring it up to tho bigheatlevel of 

efficiency. He has a profound knowledge of cons- 
titutional law, IS one of tbe most Scholarly men in 
Parliament, is on untiring woiker, ropioiis Speak- 
er and an apostle of ‘ clear thinking.’ He has 
been characterised as the ‘brain of the Bmptre.' 
By being made Lord High Chanrellor, he will 
now draw a salary of X 10,000 instead of XS.OOO, 
the salary attached to tbe office of tbs Secretary 
for War. 


THE LiTB DB IBTnCR KJCBtBDSON. 

We deeply regret to hear of the de-ith of Dr. 
AHhur r.ieliBrd8on, late honorary Principal of the 
Central Hindu College, which melancholy event 
took place at Benares Dr. Richardson wis.one 
of the first band of Europein Tbeosophists, who 
under the inapiratioDS of Mis. Besint dedicated 
themselves with uo«clfi-h devotion and high-souled 
enthusiasm to tho noble educatioral work as re- 
presented by the Central Hindu College of 
BenarM IIis high ecientifis attainments and 
capacity foi OMginnl work built up a great repu- 
tation for himself, which spread to academic 
circles m the West. But more than hia intellec- 
tual abilitief, be bad a saintly ebaraeter, a noble 
soul and a sweet personality, which won tbe 
regard and veneration of all, who bad the 
privilege to come lu touch with him His name 
will cctiipy a high place in tbe bistory of tbe 
great educutionsl movemsnt, organized by tbe 
Tbtosophieal Bccietj and bis memory will long 
be cbtrisbed by troops of his pupils and 
tdmirers. 

ua SIFBED siEsn. 

Mr. Alfred Stead, son of the late Mr. W. T. 
Stead, and author of “ Jap in by tbs Japanese 
baseucceededisnya the “ Stateaman’s” corrtspon- 
drnt lo the editorship of the ^eifeie of P.twv. 
Air. Stead, be says, is an able journalist, and baa 
ItaveHed much, His stay in the Far East, some 
years ago, baa been productive of some very 
interesticg writings on the future of Japan and 
China. \7e are told that He bad a thorough 
jouiratiatic training at the bands of his father, 
bat he brings to at a natural ability which reveals 
itself in hia woik He is thirty-five years of age, 
and has lisld the post of Consul General for 
Roumania since 1907. Under him tbe reputation 
of tho ffevteie of iJsneics will suffer no eclipse, 
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_• A CETLOTIESE IS TBE COOKCIL. 

Tlie Hon. Hr. P. Arunachalam, of Colombo, 
has been presented with an address congra- 
tulating him on his appointment to the Szecutivo 
Council of Cejlon. Being the first ocffluion on 
which a Oe}1onese on his own merits has been 
raised to such an eminent position, the Ce^loncso 
community offered Mr, Arunachalam their felicita- 
tion, and expressed their deep eepse of apprecia- 
tion of the work done by him for the country. 
The gathering was composed of Sinhalese, 
Burghers, Tamila and Mahomedans, thus testi- 
fying to the approbation by the clasaea of the 
action of the Gallon Oovernment in nominating 
Mfi -AiunachaUsi to his high office. 

AS SXPBUIUeST IH CI7IL ADItlRISTBATIOiT. 

The practice of attaching junior membere of the 
Indian Civil Service to the Financial Department 
of the Government of India for training baa 
proved a success, and already all major provittcea, 
except Bombay and Madras, hare Lad their turn. 
The Punjab Government la sending another 
junior officer this year,*and Mr. B. D. Thompson, 
0. S., has been aelected for duty. 

^PESSIOS IS POUCE 8ERVICS. 

With regard to the recent queationa in Parlia- 
ment aa to the reduction of the period of service 
qualifying for pension in the Indian Police to 25 
years,' it ia understood that a despatch has been 
sent Bmo& to tba Secrotory nf Stoie, 

PAUIKE PKOIECTS IX AJUER A«D USKWAR. 

A survey is to be carried of the famine projects 
in the Ajmer and Marwar diatricta, during the 
current official year for which an expenditnro of 
Es. 4,000 has been sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment of India, The works are chiefiy tanka and 
weirs of which there are a large number in the 
district. 


INDIAKS ASD TOE PUBLIO WORKS DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. MacGallum Scott asked the Under Secro- 
tary of Stats for India how many appjfeations 
were received for the post of Assistant Engineer in 
each of the past five years, and Low many of 
these in each case were from natives of India, 

Mr. Montagu ; The total number of candidates 
for appointments in the Imperial Service were as 
followa: In 1907, 139; 1908, 292 ; 1909, 234; 
1910,234: 1011, 173. In 1D07 the competition 
waa confined to European candidates. The number 
of Indian candidates from 1908 to 1911 were: In 

1908, 12, 1909, 10, 1910, 19; 1911, 21. Besides 
these there were at least one Eurasian candidate 
in 1908 and in 1909 and 2 in 1910 and in 1911, 
Some of the other candidates whose names are 
European may have been Eurasians or statutory 
Datives of India, but no particulars are available 
on (his point. 

Mr. MaeCallum Scott also asked the Uader 
Secretaty of State for India what was the totul 
number of engineers in the Imperial Service of 
the Public Works Department and the State Bail- 
ways, and how many of these were natives of In- 
dia ; and if be would atate how many Assistant 
Engineers were appointed in each of the past five 
yearp, specifying in each case how many of them 
were natives of India. 

Mr. Montagu ; In reply to the first part of the 
quesrion, the number is 73C, including officers of 
tbe Royal Engineers. It is impossible, from the 
records in the India Office, to state tbe numbers of 
(hose wfnj are statutory natives of fncfia. As 
regards the second part of the question, the figures 
are aa follows: — 1907, total appointments 17, 
Indians 0; 1908, total appointments 39, ItidiansO; 

1909, total appointments 30, Indians 3; 1910, total 
appointments 30, Indians 3; 1911, total appoint- 
menta 23, Indians 3. Indians we«'e not eligible in 
1907 but in and since 1909, 10 per cent, cf the 
vacancies have been reserved for Indian candidates, 
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GENERAL. 

LOBB KtTOHESSK 0'{ EQimlS ILUTEBACT. 
“Theieiano doubt tbit illlteiac; ptsc«3the 
fellib at a sarioua pcreODal disidvintag* in hU 
mutual relatiOBshipa in life, and impedes at every 
etep tbe economic and sociil developmert of the 
country,” writes Lord Kitchener in hisfirst Beport 
on Egypt “ When the conditions of life were 
still eimple, illiteracy was not perhaps felt aa a 
serious drawbiclt. llodern changes have, however, 
brought the agriculturist, trader, and worLmao 
increasingly into contact with tbe more highly 
educated sections of tbe eoamunity, thus makiog 
larger demands on their intetligeuee and eapcity, 
and placing them amongst sarreundiegs in which 
their Illiteracy is an ever-growing disability. 
Telaable elstsente ct national advancement can be 
obtained from even a little learning, io addition 
to dlsciplins which the character and tbe intellect 
uodorgo thereby." 

LOSS Cfitws TBE n<DUV FSESS 
Lard Crewe, replying to a coamuoication from 
tbe Institute of Journalists protestiog against 
HU Lordship's statement in tbs nuuae cf Lords 
on tbe 2let February, saysi-^ 

"Tbe general expression given on behalf of the 
Institute to tbe sense of loyalty and rtsporribilily 
of English newspapers in Calcutta, from which I 
am in no way dispo'cd to withhold conmrrvnre, 
maVee it the more necessary to emphasise that 
no nen epaper in British India can, on the ground 
of its general views and lympatbiss, regard itetlf 
as beyond the reach of the statutory limitaKona 
which it has been found receasary to impose for 
the regulation of the Press in Indie. There 
appears to ex'sl a misapprehension regarding the 
scope and porposve of the Indian I’rwf Act which 
are not confined to the suppression of Mititinn and 
treasonable conspiracy." 


EABT ASD TUS WEST. 

At the Karachi branch of the British Empire 
Leegoe, Karachi, a remarkille lecture was 
delivered on Friday on the subject ‘ Eist and 
West' by the Rev. Dr. Dhalli, high priest o^the 
FarsU in Sind, tha Piinjib and Baluchistan. 
Dr Dhalfa entered upon a broad historical survey 
of tbe separate contributions of East and West 
to the common stock of human enlightenment. 
The lecture was a vindication of the East as an 
tndispenaable factor in tha gradual process of the 
moral and mental development of mankind. It 
was also recognised Chat (f.e East looks — and 
must long continue to look— to tbs West for 
almost all the elements of material progress and 
prosperity. At the conclusion of tbs lector* the 
Commissioner in Sind summed up tbe matter 
from tbe chair by emphasising the true lesson e( 
Dr DhalUt't lecture, namely, that tbe thing 
most to boeouybt after ie a better undereUnding 
between the Bast and tbe Weet. All the 
audience, European and Indian, endoreed that 
eentimeot and applauded it, and the Oommieelondr 
added tbet the British Empire League could 
attempt nothing worthier than the promotion of 
each an end. 

ECKOSEAX SEFiXCI AB3DCTATIOX 
The Calcutta correspondent of tbe Ftotuer sfiyi 
that the European Defence Assoriation of that 
eity started in tbe days of the Ilbert Bill contro- 
versy but allowed to remaio in a moribund condi- 
tion is taking vigorous action to reform and revive 
itself. New blood baa been introduced in** the 
committee, ard anew Seeietary, t .young and 
energetis Engfiab barrister has been insCsfied. 
The eommittae include well known English solid- 
ton and members of tbe Bar, hut for the most 
part awe leading European merehan*a and traders. 
A general meeting is being convened to pass 
vntwsid ralff jinJ oArrt lehst it m k/>peJ wi)} b# » 
new life of ueefulnest and activity. 
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Allan Octavius Hume 

AN APPRECIATION BY 
MR. DINSHAW EDDLJI WACHA. 

Oh } for the touch of n vcoisbed baud, 

' , And the souod of a voice that is stilt ! 

Itemembered universally with expressions 
of undying gratitude and cherished with feel* 
ings of the warmest affection, Mr. Allan 
OcUvius Hume has peacefully passed away 
amidst the tears and lamentations of tuitlions 
of His' Majesty’s Indian subjects. In the 
annals of British India, few indeed are the 
instances recorded, where her people have 
mourned with such profound sorrow and 
sincerity the loss of an English commoner, 
of deep and abiding sympathy with their 
highest aspirations, of sterling virtues and the 
loftiest ideals, as that of Mr. Hume. The 
nnmerous appreciative obituary notices which 
have appeared in the columns oflndianorgans 
of opinion of every shade and hue are nnchal- 
lengable evidence of the regard and esteem in 
which lie was heldand of the remarkaWy endur- 
ing pioneer work he did for the Indian people 
during the period of a quarter of a century 
and more after his retirement from the Civil 
Senice of which he was no inconspicuous a 
member. A civilian ofgreat farsight^nessand 
indomitable courage, of unbounded faith and 
hope, he unmistakably gave proofs of those 
qualities during the darkest period of British 
rale in India when the very fate of IheEmpire, 
founded by the genius of the intrepid G/ive, 
and the bravery and statesmanship of the dis- 


tinguished soldiers and statesmen who came 
after him, trembled in the balance. 

Myriads of eyes never saw Mr. Hume and 
myriads of ears never beard his strident but 
tinging voice, strong to command and stronger 
still to persuade and convince. Yet these 
very milhoss had read and heard bf the un- 
ce.ving and noble efforts he made, almost to 
bis dying day, for tbeir better social and 
political welfare with a singleness of aim 
and righteousness of purpose which impartial 
History will not fail to inscribe on its p.ages 
with the pen of iron in the fullness of time, 

Mr. Hume was indeed a born leader oi meu. 
Id him Indians instinctively recognised a 
commanding personality. To those who had 
come into close contact and intimacy with him 
it was manifest that he was an Agamemnon 
and Nestor rolled into one — such were his 
force of character, his sagacity and hU deter- 
mined will. They were the admiration of 
friends and foes alike. Signal instances of those 
qualities may still be plainly discerned in 
the trenchant criticisms he publicly hurled, 
during the earliest stages of the Congress 
moiement, against tho'e who, in the absence of 
the genuine weapons of offensive and defensive 
dialectics, had assailed it with the poor missiles 
of raiUery and ridieule, of calumny and abu«e. 
The criticisms were hurled with all the ‘force 
of the av.slanche agniost that tnost formidable 
enemy of the Congress organisation, no other 
than the beneficed Anglo-Indian burenucracy 
of which the late Sir Auckland Colvin was the 
most valiant protagonist. It is superfluous at 
this time of flie day (o recall the mortal 
combat of words which ensued betneen Mr. 
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Hume and that adversary. Sir Auckland 
denounced the movement and its founder 
because he thought it aas premature Mr. 
Hume rigorously rejoined and ini^iiired vJteii it 
was to commence Whether the day would 
ever come when it was to make a start? Both 
uere keen controversialists. Both were bean- 
sabreurs of civilian intellectualism. But none, 
at this time of the day, after a careful pemsal 
of the “ Hume-Colvin correspondence,” wonld 
deny that the popular protagonist had the 
honours of the arguments. “A*ufi Alleram 
Partem," is the facile prinee^is of all the many 
controversial puhho writings of Mr Hume 
The rising generation of Indians have every 
need to read, mark and inwardly digest the 
contents of that correspondence, if for naught 
else, to learn therefrom how a national cause 
could he fought by the exercise of the highest 
dialectics, supported by irrefragable fatt« 

It should not, however, he supposed that 
Mr. Home was alive only to the greater progress 
of the educated classes leading to political 
welfare. No doubt the Cioie aes ripe to set « 
legitimate agitation on ^oot for their belter 
political evolution, for their emancipatioo from 
the leading strings of the “paternal Govem- 
ment” imbued with the spirit of benevolent 
despotism. The bitter controrersies in con* 
nection w-iththe harmless but iH-fated llbert 
Bill had paved the way for the institution 
of the Congress. It ii no exaggeration to say, 
as any unbiassed student of Bntish Indian 
politics may find out for himself, that the 
Congress was the direct, inevitable and 
logical sequence of th" events and episodes 
winch marked the stormy course of tbat 
Bill, outside the Council hall of the Vice- 
regal Legisfatire Council, before it pas«ed 
into law. “ The dry bones in the valley," to 
U’eSir Auckland Colvin’s own words, had been 
slolwy “ galvanised into life " life came at 
the heel of the llbert Bill. The educated life 
of India rose like one man to struggle for i(a 
emancipation from the bondage of the bureau- 

If Mr. Ilutne fonndeil the Congies*, he 
was no less alive to the necessity ofcpliftingthe 
masses, the agriculturists who makeup seventy 


per cent, of the population, and ameliorate 
their unhappy oondition. Long, long before 
the date of the institution of the Congress, had 
he, while still in the service, advocated the 
cause of that indigent and indebted peas.antry. 
It was Lord Mayo who was the first Viceroy 
to establish an agricultural department, firmly 
convinced as he bad been by his personal 
experience of the economic condition of the 
ryot Unfortunately, after his death, the 
dep.artment was greatly neglected and even- 
tually abolished. It was (his very aboldion 
which prompted Mr Hume to publish in 1879 
his mo«t valuable, but, alas, now neglected, 
brochure on “ Agricultural Reform in India.” 
U was published by Jlessrs W H. Allen A Co. 
of IJ) Waterloo Place, m london. Why 
that .Agricultural Department, when in exis- 
tence, had never been able to effect jnnch 
in the way of agricultural improvement, Is fully 
explaioed in that admirable pamphlet, 
written with tbat verve and nerve, and 
close reasoning which are tlie main charac* 
terirtice of all Mr Hume’s oiost serfou? 
writings He observed that the Department 
“ knew what was required, and from time 
to time, when allowed a chance, did a 
little good os its own motion. So long 
as it existed, there w'as always a hope that, 
amid the vicissitudes to which public affairs 
are subject, some lucky lorn of the wheel 
might bnng enlightened ideas on these 
subjects into vogue, and thus render possible 
its conversion into a renf iiorln'iiy Aynctiffur- 
of Bureau All thishas passed away, and the 
only hope for India now lies in tbe chance 
that the real bearings and vital importance of 
the questions herein discussed hiay be better 
understood and appreciated in England than 
they ever have been, since Ixi^ Mayo’s 
death, by those in India.” Tbii long extract 
has been quoted here to point out the genuine 
interest Mr. Hume had at heart to ameliorate 
the -condition of the Indian peasantry. 
He was for a time engaged in the Agri- 
cultural Department and knew what he conld 
and could not do. So that tbe pamphlet 
was written from his own inward knowledge 
and experience of the real agriculturnl 
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situation. It needs to be read with the 
greatest care and attention to discover how 
Mr. Hume was profoundly concerned with 
the deplorable t-ondition of ngricuJtore in 
the country and how he felt for the iinpeeu- 
nious ryots. It is a monograph which will 
endure when even every other public writing 
of Mr. Hume is forgotten. Mr. Hume was a 
witness to the horrors of the severe famine of 
1877 — 78 and fully familiar with the hard- 
ships and distress, the wants and woes of the 
peasantry. In that well known other brochure, 
called “ The Old Man’s Hope,” he again 
most feelingly referred to the miserable 
condition of the ryots. The following was 
his piteous appeal to Englishmen at home: — 
“Ah men, well-fed and happy! Do you all 
realise the dull misery of those countless 
myriads ? From their births to their deaths, 
how many rays of sunshine, think you, chequer 
their gloomshrowded paths ? Toil, toil, toil ; 
hunger, hunger, hunger; sickness, suffering, 
sorrow j these, alas ! are the keynotes of their 
short and sad existence.” It will be thus per- 
ceived that Mr. Hume’s activities were not all 
in the direction of the political welfare of the 
people. Some of the resolutions of the earlier 
Indian Congress on agriculture and poverty, 
bear the impress of his old Roman hand. Indeed, 
as a matter of fact, never did he bate one jot 
5a his keen sympathy for tbeamelioratioo of 
the conditioDOf agiicnlturists. It is some solace 
to be able to say that the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, which was unwisely abolishedin 1870, was 
reorganised and reconstructed on a solid and 
permanent footing during the Viceroyafty 
of IJ3rd Curzon. Whatever may be the’ 
many sins of that strenuous Viceroy none 
can gainsay the fact that he bad earned the 
gratitude of the Indian masses so far. It was 
he who laid the foundation of the new agricnl- 
tural department which is now putting forth its 
best efforts in a variety of directions for the 
improvement of agriculture and agricnlturists. 
It’hat has been accomplished during the last 
ten years is an earnest of what may be expected 
in the future. There is no burning problem in 
India these last fifty years ofgreater vitalimport- 
Btce than the agricultural problem, with the 


(^iroofc poverty and indebtedness of the sgricul- 
toral masses. That poverty is the real skeleton 
in the cupboard of the Government of India. 
May it be the good fortune of Lord Hardinge to 
take that skeleton down from its cupboard 
before he lays down his exalted office ! 

8o much has the Indian bureaucracy remain- 
ed obs^sed with Mr. Hume’s activity with the 
Congress movement, on its political side, that 
it is not surprising it has given the complete 
ge-bye to his equally keen sympathy for the 
Indians in the matter of social reform. Indeed, 
it 13 well known that the original idea of a 
aationa) conference had for its principal object 
social amelioration, convinced as he was that 
that was also an equal necessity. But for 
Lord Duffenn’s own suggestion, when hlr. 
Hume submitted to him his scheme of a 
Social Conference vis., that the inner senti- 
ments and minds of the people os the many 
difficult problems of lodian Administration 
should be given preference, it is sot incon- 
ceivable that the principal plank In the plat- 
form of the Congress might bare bees Social 
Reform. People have, again, forgotten, that 
at least at the first few Congresses, problems 
of social reform were discussed in right earnest, 
at the conclusion of the political proceedings. 
At the very first Congress held in Bombay, un- 
der the presidency of theever to be remembered 
Mr. tv. C. Bonnerji, the late Dewan Bahadur 
Ragunatb Rao, a staunch social reformer and 
the late Messrs. Ranade and Telang, discussed 
large social questions. Experience, however. 
Was soon gained and it was, therefore, resolved 
that social reform questions could be infinitely 
better discussed, with every chance of early re- 
alisation, with a seperate organisation. Thus it 
came to pass that what was an adjunct of the 
early Congresses became later on an indepen- 
dent organisation but still in touch and sym- 
pathy with the Congress itself. It should also 
be remembered that all leaders of thought 
in those early days deemed it wise that 
reforms, be they political or social, should 
proceed on the lines of least resistance. It 
was recognised, firstly, that politics to a large 
ntent smoothed the way for social reform, 
and, secondly, that politics proceeded more 
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easily on the lines of least resistance than 
social questions. 

Apart from this fact.let it be known howkeenly 

and with what sagacity Mr. Hume thought of 

the necessity of social reform and of the Indian 
community pulling its social home in order. 

As far as Mr. Hume’s keen solicitude for 
social reform went, the following eitratU from 
his valedictory addre«s will suffice. He told 
his Indian friends that they would not be free 
in the sense that the brave Britons are Ctee 
until they proscribe many a social eu-dom and 
usage which are the source of the greatest evils 
and hindrances to people wishing to be great 
and self.helping. Kot only had they to cn ti- 
^ale their intellect, but they must culti- 
vate their morals, their ethics. The evil 
custom of eaily marriage, the sad condition 
of Tirein widows, to be computed by the 

thoa*ands,the!emu!lbe first removed Reforms 

proceed from within and it lodians wanted to 
be free they must reform Iheir domestic usages 
and customs. without any ejtraneous 
stimulus. He descanted 

attending early matrUges. Here li«, be said 
in'his own trenchant words, the first found- 
ation stone of that national greatness which 
we fondly hope will hereafter clothe, as with a 
robe of glory, old India and her regenerated 
sons. As^uredly, there is no greater, grander or 
mote elorioos work before you than the rein- 
statement of India’s women on ihe exalted 
nedeUal which i. their due and which yom 
wise foretithers, thousands of years ago, when 
India Wfts great and glorious, accorded to 

Having said SO tniicb about Mr. Hume » views 
on social reforms and about his warm solicitude 
for the impoverished and luckle-s asncnltun<l8, 
it may be as well to hark back to his ma^nm 
optu, the Indian National Congre.., his movt 
nieful as well ns his mo-t glorious handwork 
—that noble eilifice the found.ilion of which he 
firmly laid rind the coping stone of the nn-h of 

uhichhe lived, by Divine grace, to see. At 
n great V"iWic meeting called at Allahabad, On 
30lh April ISSh, Mr Hume delivereiU most 
elaborate ond comprehen-ive address explain- 
ing the origin, aims and object- of the nation- 


al omnisation. ‘‘ No movement,” be said, in 
modem, I may say, in historical, times has 
ever acquired, In so short a period, such an 
aiqiteciable hold on the mind« of India ; none 
has ever, in my humble judgment, promised 
such wnle-reaching and beneficent results; 
and yet, with that strange periersity which 

pervades all mundane affairs, none ba.5 been 
ever more persistently, ludicrously mifUoder- 
gtood and misrepresented.” What is the 
origin of the Congress, he inquired. “The 
Congress movement is the only one outrome, 
though at the moment the most prominent 
andtmgible.ot the labours of a body of cultur- 
ed men, mostly born rallies of India, who 
»o«e year- ago baoded themselves together to 
labour -ilently for the good of India." Those 
farsighted and cultured pioneers of political 
reform, the real advance guardof the Congress, 
had laid dowu some fundamental principles on 
which the country's work of regeneration was 
to he carried out What were tho«e principles ? 
Mr. Hume lucidly expounded them. They were 
three-fold: ** First, the fusion into one national 
whole of all the different, and till recently, dis- 
cordant elements that constitute the popnla- 
lioD oflodia.” "Second, the gradual regenera- 
tion along all lines, mental, moral, social, 
andpolitical, of the nation thus evolved." And 
"Third, the consolidation of union between 
England and India by securiagthe modification 
of such of its conditions as may be uiiju-t or 
injurious to the latter country" Those were 
the basic pnneiplev on which the Congress was 
founded, and those are the principles on 
which as firm as a rock it stands to^Jay 
after all the vici—itudes of the p-v-t tweiily- 
sii yeais of lU active exi-tence. Tbo-e pnnci- 
ples, indeed, have been even more crystalli«ed 
to-day by the itvnffeii constitution of the Con- 
gress adopted at Allahabad three years ego of 
which the very first clause is the Creed. The 
Creed of the Congress crj>tBl!i«es and emphasis- 
ew the earlier hii«ic principles. It very fairly 
and fully exjiatided the Congre— siheme. Mr 
Home sikI in the concluding i«rt of that 
Inemoiable speech, which deserves to have a 
place in the home of every unit of the vn-t 

faipnlalion of the jveninsula, and, B)e, even IB 
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the library of every Secretariat in the Kmpire, 
that he claimed to have shown “ that alike in 
the basal principles of its original promoters, 
in the special objects which theydesigned, andin 
the measures that the Congress has recom- 
mended, there is much, very much, to com- 
mend the movement to all good and wise men 
and nothing, absolutely nothing, to repel the 
sympathy orpreventtheheartiestco-operation of 
any such incur beneficent work.” Theseare brave 
and noble words of a true Englishman, burning 
with a desire to see India united as a nation 
for the purpose of regenerating herself moral- 
ly, socially and politically, under the all- 
spreading «gis of the great British people. 

That the Congress had fully accomplished 
its first spade work was well testified when 
Mr. Bradlaugh introduced into Parliament 
his own BUI, based on the lines enunciated at 
the historic gathering of 1S89 at which he 
was present and at which that indefatigable 
coadjutor of Mr. Hume, no other than Sir 
William Weddetbutn, presided, for the reform 
of the Legislative Councils under the Act of 
1659 which had become a mockery and a by- 
word of reproach to the Indian administration. 
Unfortunately for India that stalwart and 
sympathetic Badical did not survive to see 
to the passing of the Bill in a modified 
form as finally introduced by Lord Cross. But 
the reformed Councils of 1892 were unques- 
tionably the direct and most snbstantial out- 
come of the labours of the pioneers of the 
the Congress. The institution of that reform 
was II great encoorageaient and inspiration 
giving full hope that the future work of the 
Congress would prove to be even more useful 
and enduring. And happily for Mr. Hume be 
lived to see that further realisation of his noble 
efforts, namely, the more extended reform 
of the Councils which are destined to have a far- 
reaching influence on the fortunes of this great 
country with its heritage of the richest and 
most glorious traditions. 

It only remains to allude to one more fact in 
appreciation of Allan Hume. On the eve of 
his final departure from India in 18!>4. the 
Bombay Presidency Association presented him 
withe farewell address in which it fully and 
fairly expressed the universal feeling of great 


affection in which he was heldastbeFatberand 
Founder of the Congrebs. It is a pleasure to 
us to acknowledge' that you are one of those 
bigh-souled Englisbinen who have evinced 
genuine and earnest sympathy for our people, 
and have striven hard to help us in reform- 
ing ourselves and remedying our evils. 
Your appearance at the helm of our political 
movements marked a new era in their 
history, first gave them a new life and a 
new impetus. To your capacity for ardu- 
ous work you added fertility of resource 
and skilful powers of organization. Your 
inspintmg example reared around you a unique 
band of workers prompted by the same real 
and devotion ” 

That zeal and devotion, it is a matter of 
gratification to say, continue unabated. To 
all the brave but patient and persevering band 
of workers in the Congre<s cause it is a satis- 
faction to know that Mr, Hume’s inspiriting 
and inspiring words have been greatly instru- 
mental in making the Congress tespected and 
beard in the Councils of Government as it was 
never heard before. 

Mr. Hume has gone but with the conscious 
satisfaction of the unchallengable fact that the 
seed be sowed has ripened and is bearing 
fruit. He lived to seethe tree growing in all 
its richness, throwing its branches far and 
wide in a manner' undreamt of. For, looking 
around us, what do we find at the present day? 
There are Conferences, Leagues, Samajes, and 
Associations of all kinds, each striving to do its 
best in itsown special line, belt social reform, 
or industrial regeneration, be it educational or 
religious, be it moral or material or any other. 
Thus another outcome of the Congress is that it 
hasbecome the parent of so many other progres- 
sivennd usefulinstitutionsall of which have for 
their fund.amentalaimand object the greater ad- 
vancements of the people as a whole townrdsfinal 
unity as a natibn. Thus, the Congress is the 
Mother of all the Conferences and Le.agues, as 
Ibat noble and bistoricnl institution at West- 
minsterjW’hichhassurvivedsixcenturiesandmore 
is known as the Mother of .all Parliaments in 
the world. Although the word “ National ” is 
derided and decried, there is not the slightest 
doubt that in the ruUness of time it will have 
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the tomiin ■>' »>• Konsmt. hiitr •«' 
j „„ .ho hod ,m hn own Y,ro,,h>oy MMIrf 
Jo” l.tEo on ootont .. Mr. Homo hod donoi; 

Ills own liff'ti®* . . . 

There we visions and vuions. But the 
vUion which Allan Ilume one day dreamt and 
pUphesied 1. indeed one of those h.s^c 
LiLs which has to be permanently 
in the naces of British Indian history. ^Vith 
a clear care and the true insight of a great 
Lrdid be dream of that blessed day when 
India will be really united. It seemed m if 

tod boro, lo «."dth. h.~otlhe 
Tioet who has said ; 

Our visions hate not come to nought 
Who saw tiy lightning tn the mght. 

The deeds we dreamed ara being wrought 
Bv those who work m clearer light 
Mr. Hume has passed away, butbia name 
I. ,„.crib.d lo Ibo h,..l of...rj lod... 

wilh 5i«l' ‘"1 , ’"f" ” .‘t'l 

Z, „■ hi. hk. .g.m. I» I”” S»“ Pr 

there have not been found wantinc e few 

f”' „„p.lhy to. lodi. 10 Md out ot Ih. 
&i.b IIOOM o' Common., Who o.o fo.f.l 

rh.“.m..o[Bork..»oFo.,.«d Ib.ir buni- 

mg .nd ...piriog »0'd. 

loi Libtily nod Jo.l'o<» " bo oan torgot Ib.t 
™t omto. .ho, d.tiimg .11 hi. mipind 
anonce from th« Holy Writ, .as ne.or un- 
5„ndtal oI India bat TObraci.d a.my imro.h- 
”„l oacaalon lo UH hi. oonnljm™ .n tho 
noo.o ot Common, that b, Ili^Eht«,on.™ 
can th, paopl. o( lad,, bo Eo-narf, 
8Te that Righteousness alone welfe*!* » 
•nation. But John Bright is gone. And so is 

Se-sor Fawcett, who by his sterling 
SndLndenca and do«est study of the 

administration from a lofty standpoint, brought 
down the self-sufficient bureauo^ to 
JeTgnise the f.ict that it, many acts _««uld 
be unparlially reviewed and criticised without 

L.,m/o.t fmm Wa.tmm.W 

The last ot that noble band of stalwart 
riBlhUers was Bradlaugb. lie, too, baa long 

™Tg.n. to b.. ...t.ng Plao'.boooob 

WvmS an indelible impre^-ion of his sblicitude 
for India on the Indian mind. None, however. 


can Biiproach .Mr. Hume. His was a unique ad- 
vocacy inspired by the noblest and most right- 
eous thoughts. He alone knew how to charm, 
how lo strengthen and how to teach. He 
is gone, but not without teaching ua that though 
we have no wings to soar, we have feet to scale 
and climb, more and more by slow degrees the 
cloudy summits of our times. Meanwhile 
India is conscious of and takes comfort in the 
fact that there lues yet another Englishman, 
of equal aohcilude and sympathy, equally 
UDSelfi.h and equally lofty in thought and 

deed, toinspire all. United India sends forth 
her fenent prayers that Providence may 
long keep watch and ward over Sir \\ilham 
Wedderbum and spare him many a yea 
to witness the complete fruition of the grea 
Congress tree which in company with Allan 
Hum* he was most instrumental in planting. 
W«ll may he say with JIattbew Arnold s— j 
See on the cumbrous plain. 

Clearing a stage, 

Scattering the past about, 

Comes the New Age. 

Birds make new poems. 

Thinkers new schools, 

Statesmen new systems, 

Critics new rules. 


ALLftN O- HUWIE. 


A eketek otbi« litftkDd bi> lerneei ta In' 
«opioo»o«trMl» hom ti» •pseckei and wntinf 
mMMran lo tbn Consreii. Witk a froo6inpi*=i 

Ite&saa O ,V Naigsva and Co, Mad! 
added to (keir “ Ffiendi ot India* nenes an n 
•ketch ot the late Sir. A. O. Hame’e life and • 
India. The pampklot gitei an admirable Moon 
Uome'eocUritieiio the oauee of Indian* pol 
•a>ialaideanmneiit. Jtfodr»» dTnil. 

tte laiall brochure on the lifo aketen o 
air. Uume. ot the Fnenda ot lodH 
■ - - •-■nelj' publioal 




-eadtog pub 


cne> •« — j — — — t'ho haodi of all —Indian 

*'*The'oketoh la brighllr wnlten and ita utehlnens li 
eebanowt by Iho eatraol. from “r. Hume • jUo^ a d 
apeechea that are appended^ to it. The paoipmei 
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Jnbla's Host (Right. 

A Plea for its Pe&loration. 

BY THE HON. M. De P. WEBB, C.IE. 


HERE are many standards by wLich the 
material progress of a nation may be 
* gauged. One of the most eignificant, 
and at the same time most obvious, rs its 
monetary system — the nature and composition 
of the monetary instruments in daily use, and 
the principles which guide the governing 
authority in the issue, control, and develop- 
ment of those monetary lustruments. 

How does India stand, judged by this stan- 
dard — India, the strongest, wealthiest, and 
roost populous division oi the Empire? With 
a foreign trade equal, but a few years ago, to 
that of all the Self-governing Colonies com- 
bined, and still only second in importance to 
that of the United Kingdom itself, it might 
well be assumed that India possessed the best 
and most highly developed monetary machi- 
nery that the accumulated wisdom of mankind 
bad so far been able to evolve. Vet what are 
the facts? India finds itself to-day handicap- 
ped with an embryonic, second-rate monetary 
system, state-managed after tbe style of a 
centory ago and, as a result of its defects, a 
perennial source of a certain anxiety and dis- 
trust to Government and the public alike. 

Some may consider this statement to be 
expressed in the language of intemperance 
and exaggeration. Let ns therefore test our 
adjectives by references to historical realities. 
Why can India’s monetary system only be 
called ‘ second-rate ’? Tbe answer is plain. 
It is based mainly on silver, and for monetary 
pnrposes, silver is only second rate when com- 
pared with gold. Coppermoney is better than 
shells. Silver is better than copper. And 
gold is better than silver. Everybody is agreed 
on these matters. Further, every civilised 
ration it tbe world has now recognised that a 
monetary system based on one metal is tbe 
best arrangement that can be attained up to 
the present. England was the first to come 
to this conclusion just upon a century 


ago. Since then every nation in Europe and 
America (except poor Mexico) and the great- 
est nation in Asia — Japan, — to make no 
mention of the whole of the Self-governing 
Colonies, have all followed England’s example, 
and legalised as their monetary standards tbe 
best metal obtainable, namely gold. By so 
doing they have overcome for ever the hinder- 
ing break of gauge between silver and gold. 
The establishment of gold currencies, gold 
purchasing instruments, gold standards of 
value, and gold measures of deferred payments 
has raised them nil to the first rank economi- 
cally and politicolly, ns far as a first rate mone- 
tary equipment can do, and they command a 
corresponding respect in the political and 
financial centres of tbe world. 

Why should rich, powerful India Jag be- 
hind^ India is now the only important divi- 
sion of tbe Empire that is still attempting to 
limp forward mainly by tbe aid of silver. 
Some say Ibat the peoples of India ore too 
poor to be able to use gold money. Such 
statements are grossly misleading. One 
quarter of tbe people of the United Kingdom 
are always living on the verge of starvation, 
and rarely see a gold coin. Yet gold is every- 
where current in England. So, too, in India, 
There may be scores, possibly a hundred or 
two hundred millions, who would not be able 
to make much use of gold money for a con- 
siderable time to come. Still, there are many 
millions who could, and would. Probably 
there are more individuals in India who 
would handle gold money than in Great 
Britain itself. Why, then, hesitate ? I.et ns 
have Indian gold money in circulation and ^ 
see. Certain it is that ns long ns we cling to 
bulky, cumbersome silver coins, so Jong shall 
we be regarded by the world at large ns 
second-rate in our currency habits, second- 
rate with our monetary system, second-rate in 
our financial ideals and ambitions. 

To make matters worse, our presentsecond- 
rute system i«, as a matter of fact, only in an 
embryonic stage, — that is to say, it is but par- 
tially developed, — dependent upon the mother 
nation for its vitality,— unfit to rank with other 

perfected self-acting monetary mechanism? such 
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ft« we Feo'in every modern civiliaed country. 
Why ? ^Vherein is oar imper/ectron ? A/^ia 
the answer 19 obvious. We l.oclcnn open mint. 
A mofiehry fystem ffitbaut an open mint if 
not a ‘ «y»tem ’ at all. It is merely the rudi- 
ments of a system — heginninjjs tbst may even- 
tually result in a perfect monetary mechinisna, 
but which, in the inennfime, can only be re- 
garded as transient and unsatisfactory. An 
open mint, freely accessible to the public »s 
the one central, essential feature without which 
neither the ijuautity of metnllie money in cir- 
culation nor the general level of prices can he 
automatic.ally adjusted in accordance with the 
pressure of surrounding conditions There 
being much misuniierslanding regarding the 
true functions of the modern open mint, it 
may perhaps be advisable to explain tha 
theoiy undetlyinj this most important state 
mechanism.* 

The general level of prices is admittedly 
related — though th<> relation is now-a-days 
greatly obscured by the magnitude of the 
credit resting on a sm.vll tnetallic basis — to 
the quantity of money in actual circulation. 
If, for example, large qaaatitiex of unmanu- 
fietured money, i e., gold, are euddeuly dis- 
covered in any given locality, then money in 
that locality la relatively cheap— in other 
words, prices there are relatively high. This 
high level of prices attracts commodities from 
other parts of the world, with the result that 
goods flow in, and gold flows out, of the gold- 
producing district. As the precious metal 
flows into the country supplying the commo- 
dities (say England, where, there being an 
open mint, gold ran be easily tested, assayed, 
and coined into sovereigns), it tends to raise, 
by its relative abundance, the general level of 
prices in England. What is the result ? Rela- 
tively high prices in England attmct {^oods 
from other countries for sale in Eogfand, and 
England is compelled to ship some of its newly 
acquired gold abrond, where, with open 
it can, if required.be at once converted into 
the legal tender money of the importing coun- 
try. And so on. Here, very badly and sim- 


* Tbe pftrsgrftph tbst follows is extrsetcd rron nf 
Britain's DUemma, 


ply stated, we have the theory of international 
trade, and the nJtimafe reason underlying 
the shipment of money from one country 
to another. Roods nre shipped from 
countries where prices are relatively low to 
other countries where prices nre relatively high 
whilst metallic money flows from the lands of 
high prices to those of cheap goods. As the 
met-rllrc money run* info its new reservoirs, it 
tends to raise price levels in the money- 
receiving localities, and so prepares the way 
fora further subsequent adjustment of price 
teveta and of mefaliic monetary fevels. And 
this adjustment and readjustment goes on, year, 
in and year out, all 01 er the world— r/ot, belt 
carefully noted, at the instigation or by the 
direct aasi-tance of the Government* of any 
nf the countries concerned, but in response to 
the octivities nod rerjuiremeots of (he trading 
public. Governmeot'i sole foection in these 
matters is limply to provide the necesrary 
monetary meehamsm— the State mint, where 
the precious meUl in use ns the chief monetary ■* 
standard can be received, refined, and manu- ‘ 
factored into money just when and as the 
public may demand 

Without an open mint, the maunfectnre of 
money depends upon tbejodgaertor idioqin- 
cra«y of some individual holding office under 
Government. And with the result that, instead 
of being automatic, in response to the general 
demands of the public, the manufacture or 
DOD-manufacture of money is liable to be in- 
spired by the private requirements of a few 
big money dealers. Thns, the current rates of 
interesk and general level of prices may be 
influenced by withboldiog money when it is 
b-vdly wanted, or issuiogit in excessive amount* 
when there is no real wide'pi^ad demand for 
it. The defects and abuses inseparable from 
State manngement have been so widely 
pecogDiied, that closed State-managed mints 
have been everywhere abandoned long ago. 
Persia and China are now the only pronjiBent 
relics of bygone times in the«e matters. India 
is by no means anxious to emulate Persia or 
China in their pathetic conditions of monetary 

If, now, we turn our thoughts to India's 
past monetary history, we can recall the fact 
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that India is by no means so backanrd as 
some people might imagine. Gold money 
has been known in Indfafor fonrteen if not 
fifteen centuries. Historians will remenaber 
the varaha (meaning the boar of Vishna) 
which used to be stamped on the gold coins of 
Southern India from the period of the Chalu- 
kya dynasty. From the sixteenth century, or 
earlier, the Portuguese called the little gold 
coin pardao dt ouro. Coming to more recent 
times, the star-pagoda of Madras (worth abont 
78. 5(1.), and also the Pondicherry and Porto- 
Novo pagodas were very popular coins a 
hundred years ago. These pagodas weie used 
in Ceylon, Mauritius, the Cape of Good Hope 
and St. Helena. In 1800 an Indian pagoda 
was declared legal tender in New South Wales. 
In 1806, when the reform of Indian currency, 
system and the introduction of a uniform 
silver rupee was under consideration, the 
directors of the East India Company decided 

nob to interfere in Madras ‘ where gold is 

the principal money iu circufation and the 
money of nccount.’ In 1818, however, the 
coinage of pagodas was stopped and the issue 
of a gold rupee or mohur (worth Rs. 16) was 
ordered. Thus ended the gold 

Gold mohurs of abou^ 300 grains were fir«t 
coined In the fourteenth century. There is 
very little evidence that mohurs were widely 
used. After 1758 the East India Company 
endeavonred to make, gold the monetary 
standard of India but without much success. 
In 1766 the gold mohur was declared legal 
tender as the equivalent of 14 sicca-rnpees. 
Id 1774 it was ordained that a gold tnobnr 
should be struck of the same weight as the 
silver rupee. Ordinance XLV of Bengal in 
1803 expressly declared the gold mohvr to be 
the money of trade. And so on, up to 1852, 
when the Government of India, fearing that 
the large discoveries of gold in Australia and 
California would lead to a marked depreciation 
in the value of gold, suddenly authorised the 
issne of a Notification demonetising gold, and 
staling that no gold coins would thereafter be 
received at the Public Treasuries. Thus ended 
the gold viohtir. 

It is necessfviy to recall these facts about 
India’* old gold money, because so widespread 


is the Ignorance of these matters that we found 
only a short time ago the celebrated London 
bnllion dealers Samuel Montagu and Co,, 
solemnly informing the. world at large in one 

of their weekly Trade Circulars that ' 

‘ it most be remembered that silver rupees 
havebeenfrom ancient times the only coins 
familiar to the varied and populous nations 
of India’.... 

The banishment of gold money in India by 
the East India Company and the Government 
of India was a sad blunder. It was a retrograde 
step, too, because, as we have seen, every 
civilised nation in the world has recognised 
that gold coins and a gold monetary standard 
are a step in advance of silver coins and a 
silver standard. The mistake was made in 
good faith, however, and in the belief, — a belief 
shared by many of the most learned economists 
of the day — that gold would depreciate so much 
owing to the great American and Australian 
discoveries of the ‘fifties ’as to be a serious 
menace in any country’s monetary system. A 
striking testimony to the fallibility of human 
judgment is the fact that within 30 years of 
the demoaetisatioD of gold in India, the 
Government of India once more became appre* 
bensive about their money. This time it was 
the future of silver that troubled them. In 1893 
after much anxious discussion Government at 
length decided to demonetise silver and return 
to gold !! There were many opponents to the 
step at the time ; but the phenomenal 
quantities of gold since made available for the 
use of mankind, have confirmed the wisdom of 
the decision arrived at in 1693, aud nobody 
any longer questions the soundness of the 
policy then initiated. 

Unfortunately the step forward taken in 
1893 was naarred by the withdrawal of a 
right which the peoples of India had enjoyed 
uninterruptedly for several generations— the 
right to have their precious metal assayed, 
weighed, cut and stamped in the form of legal 
tender money as they required, on demand. 
This automatic Stale machinery which, as 
explained above, is an essential feature * of 
every modern currency system, enabled the 
people in times of stress to turn their reserves - 
of metal into purchasing instruments of 
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If.'l'fi), In f>n 
''f*! 

tiU*r orMitiiftil 

— tl.rir in ruj^r, 

,w«s cl II,. Mml.in 1" H. 
c.Aniipi- cf *l‘i- iif-sui"'! 

Tlie KOI''" *«■> ''■»•')' f"'"''* 

f,J i.{ mli-Uirlia' J'Oitin’* '' tn»n"« 

c*iDR lo tl." lur- I-"'"" 

cto.Jll.- t.n I.lc-.l.l. 

«uua"iuW‘c''«'i«io «'f fw'y ob- 
bininc hrtl" ouit'>"< -f I'l:*' '»»■<»'» ‘"“'y 


.... . 1,, i.m'iif lim". »tilUttt" ffiTry of out.M" m<.r)"ymoni*.Ti 

IrrcWiM" *' . V” ' Ihr (Jovemmmt Monry 

tlr %illan"T* fif*!’!"' ^ *'‘j „|j Ih«i3 Hoi'i-'r tUt ocr »iuire 

.,i.„ .i,..i, .... ‘I-)' J ,„,„,„„i „ i^cic ...i i.ct ..t 

Uiw ftt ‘Jj tJ'" of 

lixliiiar" Bt limM fort"!! lo ji.ifl wilh iLeIr 
at lo* pncrt lirtBU*" tl.»yc#n no lonpfr 
■ffijnl to jiiy ll;f C or 7 i-"r ("Hi. (or tnor") 
• Licli 10 t'»" cold »"BUjfr rriiffifct Bn<l"f 
l.rr^fnt ourrmcy oorj'Jitioiii IL" curroct rttf-i 
of int"retl in Ii.ili* , 

KuoukIi 1'A< no* L"rD writlen to afford 
rirry Inclisn |Atriol b clue lo th" natar" of 
tl>« indt^nily and lo*« •Lieli India "ndurei 
uvir.i; to Lrr brine dr{iritr<l ofalb'e'it that 
»!jr fonuMly and *liiclj rirr}- modern 

nation rtijoya. Au^traliB villi ill nutnfriralljr 
|>un> |>>{>ulalion and rrlsturly acnall trade baa 
a Rold lurrency and Ibree open S|ir»t». CanvJa 
villi only a ilie'itly larser t<oi>ulat{on sod 
trale. al*o B c‘’'d currency Bnd an 

u|.*n Mint Knclan*!, •liel> only prodocei 
al»ut cr 43,000 aorlli of gold n year, 

l.n< one of iLe larenl and buileit OjiCD Minti 
in U><- auild India vilL ill annual gold iiro* 
doitiun of m 3 , 000,000 Bn>l aitli n foreisn 
trad* far larcn and more imiwrLant iLsn that 
of I'Ai.adA or Auitralia undoubtedly meriti tie 
rrrloration of that of abicb ibe ought oerer 
to hare brio depnied— her o;<en luiet. 

What kind of gold coma are no* beat luiled 
to the re<{airrmenta of modern, ciuliied India 
mu*t be left for the {leoplei of India tbem<el\ei 
lo decide. Sir VitliBldaia Thaclerwy ailro- 
catea the ininting ofaoev lir, 10 gold coin 
09 tieiog ofoEuiUble lolue for the {’•eople. 
Moreover o unit of R«. in would be rimjile for 
liarjioeea of calculalioD. 2 fully concur aitb 
this. And ifSiT VithalJa*! oill permit I 


eicett at the j.lea.ute of ll " Se.relaryo 

Rlate for India who lold hi. ruK” *l.en and 
B» he I'leaml. 'Ihe Indim Mint* ouuLt, of 
CQUrie, to hare Ivren cjcered to the | uhhc for 
the /tee coinagf of gold .imu!lanet>u» y «i»h 
lheirelo*ur» ‘0 I''' *"■*■ ’•f'nai:" of eiUer eo 
that the tuinc*!''' "" automalic mint— Ih" 
jntclinery by v huh j nee le> eU and raW of 
Intereil readily ndju.l theti.Mbee I- |.uHk 
detnamli-iri'ia'rid utiih.'uiled Ii.Mead of 
•Inch, I7 alnliihiag IrdiV. o|-n n.iU. aid 
lubiUtoting a fcUlc inanau'd toonetary 'Upi Jy 
Oil le, Ooiemment reiefl"'! to the currei.ij 
method, of a century aKo.-tnetht-J. »l.ub 
erefv c;\ili-«l aalioii I.m long ago a*>oli*hrd 
a* being oljntionnt'le, and which the tioi.ro- 
inent ot Irdia tbemrebci comJeiiined in Id.h 
In a Ilcfpnlih to the Irdm Oflie on the 

lubjecl of Indian Currency-. 

With the amiol in India in or o 

nractioal bu»ine*i man of financial eij-enence 
it Finance Mitii‘ter— tfc" late Sr amlon 

Dawkins— ou effoil vas made to i-ul mature 

ncU. Not only va. Ih* r.ngbrb "fereign 
made legal tender at the i.iuiialeiil of fifteen 
ruiieeii but the recommendation of the liMlian 
t'urrency Committee of D-fS that India’* 


VintV'ehould beot-ened foTthaith lo the firo add to hii projo*#!, 1 aould luggert that the 
ace of cold, was accepted and arrange- historic and vorld-famed name of India'* mwt 
ments made to o’i*n the Jiombay .Mint for the popular gold 

reception of the precious metal from Mysore. -'.‘-H. and 

Alar, difr cullies nnd objeetionr were raised in 
],onaon, with the rcull that the long over- 
due rr'loration of Indiar lo«l Light— the 
r,n.s.«.ion of an open mint — »a* once more 
^ferred. And now here ue are, th.rieen 
years later, etill without our open mint, and 


1 of a hundred years ago b« 
led, and the new Us. 10 gold pieces be 
named puTO'frt*. 

A* the Htigli-h sovereign i. already known 
and legah.eil n* money in Imln, I pnt forward 
f>r considerBlion that a coin of exactly the 
same aeiglit and finene.s should abo be coined 
at the lodiau Mints— to be called the Indiau 
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Sovereign or Mohur. It; could bear tbe King- 
Ecnperor's head exactly the same as on the 
English sovereign on one side; and a shield 
or other design similar to tbe old gold mohw 
on the other side. These Indian soveieignaconld 
and probably would, be exported from lime to 
to time, and their appearance would carry the 
name and fame of India wherever they went. 

I notice that in response to a recent enquiry, 
the Madras Chamber of Commerce proclaimed 
to the world that its members were not in 
favour of gold money for India. It is difficult 
to understand why an experienced body of 
English merchants should desire to keep India 
a hundred years behind the times in the 
matter of its monetary system. Fortunately, 
Indians themselves are showing greater know- 
ledge and foresight. The report of the 
Aecountant'Geneml and Commis'ioner of Pa- 
per Currency for the Punjab shows that in 
northern India, all classes of the population 
from the villagers upwards, are eagerly 
• demanding and daily using sovereigns in their 
current business transactions. Many millions 
sterling in gold coins are already in circula- 
tion, and the demand for these convenient and 
beautiful coins is d.ai]y increasing. Here wo 
see the people ot India acting exactly as the 
peoples of the West have already acted in 
these matters. All that is now needed is that 
India’s lost right should be restored, nod her 
mints opened to the free coinage of gold. 
This accomplished, India will stand on an 
equality with Australia, with Canada and with 
England itself, so far as her monetary arrange- 
ments are concerned. 


BRITAIN’S DILEMMA— By Hon. Mr.M.De.P. 
XVebb, c.i.s. An expUnation of one of tba cnnuM of 
many of oar present difficulties — A Plea for tbe restor- 
ation of ludia’s Ixist Higbt. Dedicated to tbe causo of 
Fair Play between Man and Man— Rich and Poor, West 
and East. Synopsis-— Part I. Tbe Crisis in Great. 
■Dntian. Fart II. The India Office Scandal. FWrtltl 
Gold for India. Part IV. Tbe Dilemma Solved. 
Appendices —Supplementary and Historical, A to B. 
Indictment of the India Odice. Cloth. Price. Re 
G. A. Kateaan & Co., Sankarama Cbetty Street, Uadrat 


m. MAL&BABl AS I'KHtW HIM. 

BY HR. A. YUSUF ALI, 1. G S. 

HE Editor of the Indian JReview, has 
asked me to write a brief appreciation 
of Mr. Slalabari ns I knew him. I do 


80 with melancholy pleasure, because Mr. 
Malabari’s life is full of inspiration for yonng 



Among the Greeks^and Homans of antiquity 
tbe practice of delivering funeral orations on 
great men who had passed away afforded an 
Opportunity to their personal friends of dwel- 
ling upon some side of their intimate 
character which did not figure promiently 
before the public gase in the stress and battle 
of life. The opportunity w.as nobly utilised 
on many occasions by famous orators, who 
worthily used all the graces of language and 
nil the solemnity of the occ.vsion to turn their 
bearers* thoughts to virtues which adorn life 
and take away the sfing from death. This 
practice h sti'l honoured in Latin countries 
but has taken no root in Anglo-Saxon civilisa- 
tion, from which Modern India takes its cue. 
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The cold, lifeless page of a joaroaJ is no 
Buhslitute for the liring voice of e fderid 
speaking to Jiving persons in tones at earnest" 
ness and tenderness about the eternal virtues 
which are never old and never new, but which 
come to each generation as a special gift from 
the ezample of noble lives. And, yet, even the 
cold printed page may afford the vehicle for « 
reverent tribute to a life like lilalaban’e which 
was full of peace, and which, after a course of 
59 years, ended in peace and free from pain. 

Peace of the soul ! That sums up ihe very 
quintessence of Jlalaban’s life and character 
Ho one could ever ruffle his temper Ho 
circumstances ever daunted him or made 
him lose heart. In his day lie fought many 
public questions, but he never stirred up bad 
blood or lost bis self possession. Hirsingulaily 
lovable character appesred to advantage in hiv 
personal relations with men of all shades of 
opinion. He was an idealist, — no man more 
80 {but there was no impstiencein Ins idealism, 
and he never lost faith in Ihe power of truth 
in the end. 

1 remember the Age of Consent controver-y, 
which we may practically say he initiated. 
But there was no shouting or wrangling, and 
no calling of hard names — on his side. He 
fought calmly, sure of his ground. He spoke 
with conviction because he stuck to the core 
of the matter. 

The nest glirop«« 1 had of him was in 
London in my student days, somewhere about 
1892 or 1893. He had just pnblished Im 
book : An Indian Eye on English Life. 
Alore than any other book of bis, il shows the 
pre-dominant traits of bis character — his 
keen observation, hia detachment from the 
comedy of life where it broadens out into 
farce, and his catholic sympathy and friendli- 
ness. Even the London cabby loved him and 
the IxmdoQ cabby of those days was a 
“ Bahadur ” compared to his pathetic survi- 
val in these days of motor taxi-cabs. 

When he started his magazine East and 
TTsil in place of the old Indian iSpcdalor be 
iodroduced an element into Indian jonroalivm 
which was altogether different from anything 
which hod existed in the country before. Like 
his personality, his paper reflected sane views 


io an atmosphere of severe detachment. Me 
was thesage in Indian politics, and jet out of 
politics. Ills attitude may be compared to 
that of a SanynM who lives in a pictnre'qne 
cave far from the madding crow cl, and yet inter- 
ested — keenly interested — in everything that 
goes on and in every one who has an idea. 

He spent several hot weathers in Simla for 
the benefit of hi« health, but in the mid«t of 
the summer capital of India he created a 
characteristic atmosphere round himself. He 
•huoned no one. and he courted no one. A 
few devoted friends were always with him, 
cbembiiig Ins personality ns a precious gift 
and learning to temper with liis gentleness nil 
Ibe fiery dreams of jouHi which the crisp air 
of the Himalayas at once stimulates and 
purifies Any afternoon you cotild meet 
Malalmn walking in birols, — or the Mall, 
round .Summer jfitl, round jack*, or even on 
the roads leading up to Jacks. And even bis 
walk«a> no more perfunctory than his talk. 
He Ihoronghly enjoyed his walks and his • 
climbs, and a«ked for nothing better than 
the society of htx chosen friends to make 
him happy in the flow of his conversation. 
No wonder that one «uch friend— ao author 
and sage himself though much younger 
than Malahan-— remarked on Malabari’a death i 
“ i feel like an orphan now.” 

The larger questions always interested him. 
Though a Parsi, he made his chief impression 
in the cause of Hindu social reform. Perhaps 
it was best 80 There may be some who may 
consider this a disadvantage, hut it exactly 
fitted in With his detached habits of thought". 

If fruitful ideas are to he worked out and 
applied in India, the impulse will come he«t 
from those who, like the spectators at che<", 
see “ the best of the game ” from outside. 

And now this personality has pa«Bed from 
the scene. "We younger men can but dwell 
00 it and treasure iIb memories. We can band 
them down to those who will soon take our 
place. But in OUT own lives we can all say 
that it is good to spe.ak of such a man. 
Fortunate indeed are tho=e who held personal 
comtannion with him. QentlBSoull perchance 
he will yet speak to them and guide them with 
a more potent, if less tangible, spiritual force. 
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THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSIOH. 

BY 

DEWAN BAHADUR C KARUNAKARA SIEKON, 
(Editor, "Indian Patriol.’^ 

J^UE Public Ssrviee Cummisaion baa been 

curHituted. There ere twelve memberaon 

* it including the President. Divided ac- 
cording to conJtDunitiea there are two Ilindu«, one 
Muhomedan, one Anglo-Indian, end eight Biitwh- 
ere. The Civil Service ia repreiei.ted by two 
membera. Other eervicea are eliogetlicr unrepre- 
sented, The composition of the Commission ha* 
been criticised as inadequately representative of 
the Civil Service by one school, of Indian opinion 
by another. It is contrasted with the composition 
of the last Public Service Commiasioa to ehow how 
•ferdefeclivo it ia comparatively, and there is eurely 
ground for dissatisfaction. Dividing the Com- 
missioh broadly according to the politics of ii* 
members, it is evident that Liberal opinion on it 
is overbalanced by Conservative opinion. Neverthe- 
less I am inclined to think that the Commission, 
as it is, is well fitted for the responsible work it is 
called upon to do. There is, indeed. Lard 
Ronaldshay whom many people regard as an ex- 
tremist of one type. Bat as against him there 
is Mr. lUmsay MacDonald whom other people 
regard as an extremist of the opposite type. 
Setting aside these two, there are Sir Valentine 
Chirol and Sir Theodore Morison, In both, in 
my view, there are good points. Sir Valentine is 
by no means a norrow minded politician, though 
he is a Conservative. Though ho may be oppos^ 
to ns in many things, he will be with us in some 
important respects So far as he is with us, his 
support will be very valuable. Sir Theodore 
Mortion, to judge him from the books 
he baa written, has a lympathetie insight into 
the problems of Indian politics. He is not 


& bigot in any sense. Among r.on-offieial Anglo- 
Indians he must be given a place in the front 
rank os a man animated by n sense of fairness 
and ready to acknowledge the claims of Indians 
for larger privileges. Mr, Fisher is another gentle- 
man coming out from England, who will not, I feel, 
have any views apart from the evidence and from 
the assistance he gets from bis colleagues, lie is 
put on the Commission for his special knowledge 
of University education and training, and we have 
nc reason tofear that he will cast in bis lot with any 
extreme member of the Commission. Sir hfurray 
Ilammick and Mr. Sly are Civil Servants, and 
wiiatever their views may be, we have to accept 
them as Memoers of the Civil Service, Mr. 
Madge of Calcutta, tlie President of the Anglo- 
Indian Aaaoci'iticn, is a quite diCerent politician 
from the late Mr W. S. White who wsg on tbo 
last Commission, Beyond the special interests he 
represents, he will be with the Conservative 
e*ction oftbe Commission. For ourselves we have 
Mr. Qokhalf, who is note provincial, but on all- 
India representative, and the Indian inteieste 
have in him the must capable, the best informed 
and the most persussive representitivs. Mr. Justice 
Abdur Rahim, though ho has never been known 
asa politician, will be a staunch advoento of Indian 
cUims; and be will fully join Mr. Gokhale in 
urging the main principle of Indian chims. We 
may also taka it that Mr. Chaubal will go with 
them rather than away from them. While wo may 
regret there are not more Indians, we may on the 
whole be eatisGed with the constitution. 

The last Public Service Commission was expressly 
appointed ** to do full and Gnal justice to the claims 
of nativea of India.” But go far from doing 
full Justice, it did partial injustice. Undef this 
injustice natives of India could not long be con- 
tent to remain, and it was inevitablo that their 
claims should be more adequately met. The Com- 
mi»iion which is now appointed is intended to 
deal with the entire public service (excluding tho 
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The geoeral efficier.cy of the Civil Service ia 
not qaeatioDe<l ; but the judicial branch of it 
has time and again been condemned. The 
Commisaiun will have to consider and determine 
how the eOiciency of this branch can be impiored, 
whether by a change in recruitment or by better 
training. It is doubtful whether the Commission 
will venture to recommend such a radical change 
as will exclude Civil Servants from Judicial cflice. 
The Civil Service has vested Interests which it is 
not easy to interfere with ; and it will not forego 
those interests even for the eake of cfGcieocy The 
general demand is that the Judicial service must 
be wholly recruited from the legil profession. If 
this is done, one part of tbo difliculty to do justice 
to the claims of Indians will be removed, for Indian 
lawyers can be freely appointed by eeleetioo, dis- 
tinction in the profession being the sole test Dat 
the Civil service, though it attaches less importance 
to the judicial than to the executive tine, will not 
be prepared to wholly forego it. 

Then there are other departments such as the 
Medical, the Eogineeting, the Abkart, Forest, 
Poet, Telegraph and Customs. All these will be 
reviewed by tbn Commisiion, with a view alike 
to improve etUciency and to meet the claims of 
Indians. From sll the higher appointments in 
these departments Indians have been virtually 
excluded. The exclusion has not been due to any 
special claims or fixed policy, but rather to a 
custom which has resisted change. Indians, how- 
ever capable, have not had their due in these ser- 
vices ; the higher offices are still held by Europe- 
ans. When Indians are qualified, they must bo 
freely admitted into all these dep.irtments, since tbs 
security of Dtitish rule cannot be said to depend 
upon who manages a hospital, who constructs a 
bridge or read, who controls forests, who safeguards 
ezeUe revenue. Droadly, it has to be admitted that 
lirilNh principles and methods have to be proeerved 
more or lees in all departments, and British 
officers will have to be appointed. But British 


officers ought not to exclude Indians, but must 
work with them aa as to impart to them the 
benefit of British experience. There should be 
no water-tight compartmouts for Europeans and 
Indians, and no exclusive divisioos. The European 
must take the place of the Indian, the Indian 
that of the European, according to the claims of 
merit and seniority. The Commission can indicate 
ways and means to ensure the required degree of 
merit, — it can e.ay when European qualifications, 
not European birth, are necessary. Its aim must 
be to so arrange tbs constitution of the services 
as to leave no room for different feelings in tho 
European and the Indian as regards their respec- 
tive status and rights and their prospects of rise. 


LORD CREWa’S GDAl FOR INQIANS. 

BY 

MR. V S. SRINIVASA SABTRI. 

HE now famous paragraph 3 of the Govern- 
raent of India’s Dopatch dated 25th 
August 1911 was conceited in the most 
lofty spirit of sUtesmanship that has actuated 
Britiah policy in India at any period. Its trans- 
parent aim was not merely to ledrese the wrongs 
and assuage tbs woes of a aore stricken people, 
but to strike out a bold policy that should recon- 
cile them perpetually to the British Empire by 
making it in an ever-increaslog degree compati- 
ble with their growing aspirations. To ibis much- 
interpreted paragraph the true key is no doubt 
to be found in the statements of the Under Secre- 
Uiy of atote for India. Mr. Jfontagu starts 
bis official connection with India with a vivid 
perception of the ideas and tendencies of the pre- 
sent lime, It is a rare jay to find emerging now 
and then from the Liberal ranks ayoung politician 
of his stamp, endowed with imagination to under- 
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Btaiid and coursge to welcome openly tb« struggles 

for coDstitutional freedom of e peopl® 
in political dependence He 1*“* apprehend 
ed what may be deecrihed sa the mind of the 
despatch, though it may not he the mind of 
every one of its eigratoriee. The Marquees 
of Crewe, who first eppro^ed of the deepatch end, 
preeumably, of the policy enunciated m ite third 

paragraph, subsequently look alarm at the largo 
departurca that it involved from current ideas of 
Indian administration, and sought to explain array 
its meaning with a degree of earnestness, empha- 
ela and iteration which precludes the theory that 
he was merely trying to conciliate the reaction- 
aries. The complete and unconcealed ealisfaclion 
with which Lords Laoedowne end Ouuon receiv- 
ed hie repudwtioos points to a feeling rn Conser- 
vative circles that they have secured fium the 
highest authority in Indian affairs a nullification 
of the hopes raised by the exuberant language of 
the Government of India. It is, therefore, oecee- 
aery that the progressive party in India ehcoW 
place on record their determination to take tbeir 
Stand on the terms of ths dospsteb, which, in 
tbeir opinion, cstry greater authotily than the 
pronouncement of an individual politician, though 
he may happen to be the Secretary of State tor 

India (or the time being. 

The attack of the reactionaries, according to 
the noble Marquee*, wae delivered along two 
distinct but congruent lines They uppeehend 
ed the gradual weakening of the GoveroniCTit 
of India, and the cotrespundiiig dovefopment 
of autonomous local eelf-government, end l.kewiso 
the stimulation of the hopes of Indian poUlioeiie 
towards self-government on colonial lines. I^ird 
Crewe explained that the present policy of decen- 
traliiition was not designed to bring about n 
federated system in India such as Bright used to 
adiooate, but that it was only a logical develop- 
ment and slight amplifieation of Lord Curson’u 
own ideal. It was easy enough to damoluh 


Bright'a almost forgotten idea of a sjateo of inde- 
pendent local Qovernmonts with the Government 
of India left out. Bub was Lord Crewe quite in 
earnest or was he merely adopting a familiar 
rarliemootary device when he claimed the apostle 
of centralisation as the father of the present 
policy of decentralisation in India ? 

la place of Colonial Sicaraj, which is the 
goal of the Congress party in India, the Marquess 
of Crewe offers them three boons as constituents 
of a great programme of liberal reform. 'W’hat 
ace these? The maintenance of British supre- 
macy 10 India, the continoed devolution of powers 
from the Supreme to the Local Governments, 
and tbe giving of mote appointments to qualified 
Indians. Appsrsntly, the Secretary of Stats is 
fully eaUsfied with tbeir magosoimity. Tbeir 
real character cm be judged from the fact that 
tbe Uarquesa of Laoedowne, no friend of Indian 
aspirations, bailed them ai indisputable axioms of 
InJiaii edffiinietration Lord Crewe's liberalism 

IS bankrupt of faith. It is devoid of trust in the 

principles that have actuated a great aud illus- 
trious party in English history for several 
generations. It has no regard for ancient civili- 
salioDS. It caste to the wioda the glowing 
belief ID tbe poesibihties of humanity that has 
underlain all tba great movements of history and 
foreweati all schemes aiming at the progressive 
equality and brotherhood of the world’e peoples. 

Fenpy a liberal Secretary of State for Indi«i 
who has been deservedly hailed as initiator in 
part of a great era of hope, proclaiming the 
impoesibility of aelf-governcneDt for tbe ludian 
people on the giound of their race, and bidding 
them be content in perpetuity with careers of 
service in ths Empire as contradistinguished from 
careen of distinction I This surely is an unkind 
cut What an answer to those who claim the benefits 
as welt as the burdens of Empire! We have 
boine these cheerfully and shall bear them 
cheerfully in the hope that in the fulnesa of time 
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we shfiU be enabled to rise to the full height of 
rcqualitf and freedom possible within the Rritiah 
constitution. The ideal of service contrasts no 
doubt favourably with the ideal of distinction, but 
it is only as applied to individuals and not to 
whole communities. All honour and glory to those 
great ones, who, with distinction placed uithin 
reacbof their hand’, elect deliberately to»enounco it. 
But the Marquess of Crewe invites a whole nation 
to condemn themselves and their posterity as un- 
worthy of distinction in their own country by reason 
of inherent defects. Surely ‘virtue is its ownreward’ 
fa a maxim that ill becomes a master who refuses 
to raise the wages of his servants. And it does 
not fra fu the motftfiJ cf those who hofd a pntcU- 
cal roonopolyof power and distinction in ncomitry 
to pronounce against the people of that c< untry 
the doom of unredeemed and unending servitude 
It is necessary, though for eome reiaone un- 
pleasant, to recall the history of the goal of 
Indian political aspirations so emphatic.al1y re- 
pudiated by the Marquess of Crewe. For many 
years after the inception of the Indi in National 
Congress ita lenders were content to go along 
without committing the movement to a definite 
ideal. Of course individual politicans could not for- 
bear occasionally to dip into tbe future, and as early 
69 lh85 Colonist self-government bad become a 
popular ideal, largely owing to the publication of 
Sir Henry Cotton’s A'eio India, But tbe cry was 
never rabed from the Congress platform till Sir 
Henry Cotton himself gave expression to it io his 
presidential address at its Bombay Session of 
1001. The first authoritative enunciation of 
the Congress goal was made in tbe constitution 
adopted in 1908 under stress of circumstances 
which will be long in fading out of people’s recol- 
lection. Suffice it to say that the country was at 
that time seriously agitated, not to say disturb- 
ed, by the prevalence of ideals inimicial alike to 
British supremacy and to peace and order. 
All eyes wero turned with anxiety to the 
TJa 


Sllion that the leaders of the Congt ess party might 
take, and there can ba no doubt now that it 
Was their cleaily and firmly exprevped delermin- 
(ttion to remain within the British Empire which 
Contributed in a great mcaxiire to tiie restoiation 
of tranqtiillity. At the present moment it is no 
exaggeratio'i tosay that tlieidciil of self-government 
Within tlieEmp! re is accepted by all schools of politi- 
cal thought in India. It is ii<conceivabIe that n 
lower ideal than that of Colonial Stc(,raJ would have 
Oatiafied 0 self-respecting people. The Congres-s 
party paid indeed a great tribute to the liberal 
el aracter of tbe British Corstitution in embracing 
this ideal. Subject to difference in detail which the 
InJitfj fUte'fn tof/rip of tho fatiiro a-iil 
Vnowhow toadj'ist, tiiey trust thst there is scope 
Vi(hi» theronatitiitfon for India to grow by gradual 
fttrps from Us present status of dependency to full 
fraternity with the other members -if the Empire, 
Neither the expediency of the licur nor the large 
Wiad. m that looka beyond will jii«tify the denial 
at this juncture of such po’aibilitiea to the prople 
tf India or such capacities of ftdipl.ation to the 
British cooslitiHion, 

That Asiatic races never had, and therefore never 
can have, ai.y real self goveromentis nn old theory 
held by Conseraatives like Silisbury, Mr. Balfour 
end I/jrd Curron. It is sad, though not alto- 
gether BUrpiUirg, that it should bo advanced by 
a tried Liberal like the Marqucis of Crewe as a 
reason for Indians being held in perpetual depend- 
ence. Racft itself as a cause of difference be- 
tween nations is nowadays being questioned by 
ecientific observers. Weighty authorities incline 
to the view that environment and the struggle for 
existence are sufficient to aceoiinl for the history 
Hud tendencies of peoples, and that race plaja a 
Subordinate, if any, part in moulding their 
destinies. Jt is no doubt a convenient reason 
for maintaining the inequalities that have 
come to exist, and is on the same footing 
RS the theory of individual deaert which the haves 
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haTealwsyaurgedsgairist thetaTC-nots ISrai wero 
it otherwise, are, the racial qualities of Indiana 
Bu entirely devoid of the eleoenta neceaeary to 
make a eelf-governiog people ! The civihulion of 
India has stood the inexorable test of titt* and has 
received in the course of its long history many 
elements of strength and Ariety. The Rajput has 
given it his stern chivalry, the Musulmsn hiaheco, 
almost jealous, sense of honour, the Mahralla his 
endurance and hardiness, the Parsi his wideawake 
enterprise and ad inkiveoess, and the Brahman hia 
subtle and pervasive intellect. And every day now 
' the Briton is pouring into this rich and eoioplex 
life hia energy, organised knowledge and vaetly 
multiplied power and efficiency No one who has 
not peeped ioto thaBjokof Fate can deny to 
such a people a destiny ai great aod glorious 
as any that has been voucheafed So man No, 
Lord Crewe cannot slay the march of India any 
mors than King Osoute c-iuld skill the waves of 
tbs sea. A great ideal, prouded it ho not 
ignoble or dleloyat, once planted in the hearts of 
a people, cannot be hilled. Step by etep, with 
many halts and goings hick but ever taking fresh 
starts, it must to the end realise itself. 

[/n eannttiion uith th* a5ciM art\di ti* ftHlow- 

ingextraclavnUttfeunduufulrtading Ed. I A) 

Paragraph 3, Goverumenl a} laiia't DtfoUh, 
daltd 2Sth Augusl 19!i. ' ' 

Xbe msinteniince of the British rule in India 
depends on the ultimate supremacy of the Gover- 
nor General in Oouocil, and the Indian Connols 
Act of 1009 itself bears testimony to the impoeei- 
bihty of allowing matters cf vitil concern to be 
decided by a majority of non-official votes in the 
Imperial Legislative Council Navertbeless it is 
certain that, in course of time, the just deoands 
of Indiana for a larger share in the governmeotof 
the country will have to be eatisfied, and the 
question will be how this devolution of power can 
be conceded without impairing the supreme autho- 
rity of the Goveroor General in Councit. The 
only possible aolution of the difficulty wnuld 
appear to be gradually to give the provinecs n 
' larger measure of Self Government, until at List 


India would consist of a number of admiaistrs- 
tines, autonomous in all provincial s&airs, with 
the Goveinment of India above them all, and 
possessing power to interfere in case of mis* 
government, but ordinarily restricting their func- 
tions to matters of Imperial concern. 

1/ir. ifonlagu at Cani5n£fy« on February, 33, 
“Where the difference lies is in this, that we have 
endeavoured to look ahead, to co-ordinate our 
changes in Bengal with the general lines of our 
futuie policy in India, which is stated now for the 
first time in the Government of IndiVe Despatch 
that bae been published as a Parliamentary Paper. 
That atatement shows tbs goal, the aim towayds 
which we propose to work not immediately, not in 
a hurry, but gradually. 

We cannot drift on for ever without stating a 
policy A new generation, anawachool of thought 
foetered by our education and new European 
Uainiog has grown up, and it ask*, ‘ What are you 
going to do with us t' • • WehsTeneversoBwer* 
ed that, end we have put offsosweriog them for so 
long At last, sod not too soon, a Viceroy bsi 
had the courage, to stale the trend of British 
policy in India and the lines on which ws propose 
to advance.” 

The .Vargutft c/ Crews m the Eouh Lord* on 
/uiie, 24. 

The experiment of a measure of Self Qovsrn* 
ment, practically free from Parliamentary control, 
to a rime which was never our own, even though 
that race enjoyed the advantage of tbs beet ser- 
vices of men belonging to uur race, wna one which 
could not be tried. 

The blanjuut of Creme intAe Ilounof Lorit 
July. 29 

“ I reiterate that there is nothing in the teach- 
ing of history or of tbo recout conditions of the 
woild which can make the dream of complete 
Self Government in India within the British 
Empire even remotely probable. 

“I can imagine there are gifted, most estimable, 
men loth -to abandon the idea that they or tome- 
body like them may be tbe Premier of an Indian 
Dominion or the Commander-in-Cbief of an Indian 
Army, but I think it is only those who think less 
of service and more of distinction who would lose 
heart if they braced themselves to sat sside this 
-visUKi altogether and settle down to eloeer co- 
operaUon with this Western race for the moral 
brttering of the country to which they are so 
deeply attached and of which we are eo proud to 
be the Government. 
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BY MU. RALPH E. SMITH, B. A. 


HE Coronation Durbar ig long past and the 
discussion aroused over the administrative 
changes announced by His Majesty the 
King-Emperor has perhaps spent itsell. But in 
one particular there is something left to say. The 
readjustment ot the boundaries of the province 
of Bengal and the transference of the captial of 
India to Delhi have been changes of such magni- 
tude and importance thst they have filled the 
horizon of thought. And of Delhi, its history, ita 
importance, its present le making and its future 
greatness, columns have been written. Delhi is now 
the capital of all India and it .is therefore cot 
wonderful that at the present time it oversbadowe 
Patna, which has become the capital only of the 
new province of Behar and Orissa. And yet in 
many respects Fatna is the more important city of 
the two. 

Delhi was the capital of the great Moghul 
Empire that at one time embraced nearly the 
whole of the Indian peninsula; Fatoa was the 
capital of Magadba, the first of the lodiso Empi- 
res, Delhi was the Mohammedan city ; Patoa was 
the Hindu, Buddhist and Jain city. Fuscinatiogly 
interesting as it is, the authentic hietory of Delhi 
dates only from the eleventh century A. D. ; the 
authentic history of Patna begins with the fifth 
century B. C. Patna has b^en the capital of 
great kingdoms and empires and the chief city in 
tbo land where both Buddhism and Jaioism arose. 
It therefore derives importance from both religi- 
ous and political considerations. 

The diligent and painstaking research and the 
translations of a small host of European scholar)^ 
such as Burnouf, Rhys Davids, Max Muller, 
M’Crindle and others have brought much of the 
history of this ancient city to light. 

• 80 


The name Patna is derived of course from a 
Sanskrit word and means "The City”, — not an 
uncommon way of designating the capital of a 
country, as e.ff. Kandy in Ceylon, at one-time 
capital of that country, was and is to-day 
called in the, Singhalese language “The City”. 
The name under which Patna began its history 
however, was Pataliputrs (Lotus City). And we 
are fortunate enough to possess a- reliable histori- 
cal reference to the founding of the city. 

Among the religious writings of the Buddhists 
there h'ts been preserved a history of the Life of 
the founder of the Buddhist religion. In it an ac- 
count of his last journey is given. In the course 
of this journey it is related that he crossed the 
Ganges at the point where the Son) joins it and 
that at the time, Ajatasatru, King of Magadha, 
was building a fort on the spot to keep the Wajji- 
ans in cheek. This fort was the beginning of tba 
city that is now to become tbs capital of a new 
province in British India. Gautama died the 
earns year, and, although there is some divergence 
of view as to the exact year io which this occurred, 
echolars now generally favour a late date such as 
that suggested by Rhys Davids, f. e. 412 B.O. So 
that we have a fairly definite date at which to 
begio the long history of this interesting city. 

Now we loiro that in, the days ot Ajatasatru 
the kiogdom of Magadba had a circumference of 
2,300 miles and contained 80,000 villages. Its 
capital was at Rajgriba, the ruins of which may 
Blill be traced near the modern Rajgir.' The 
earliest known king of Magadha was Sisunags, 
whoistKiught to have reigned about COO B.O. 
The fifth monArcb of this line' was Bimbisara who 
became one of the first converts to Buddhism and 
the lifelong friend and helper of the founder of 
that religion. He extended the boundaries of his 
Ungdom by the conquest of Anga and Monghyr, 
but was finally deposed, imprisoned and slowly 
starved to death by his son, Ajatasatru, the 
founder of Pataliputra, Ajatasatru destroyed the 
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Wijjiin cUns ind warred with Eosala and 
KoBsmbi till he mads Magadha euprame among 
the Burroundiog kingdoms One of hie Bueceeser* 
remoyed the capital of the .kingdom to Vesal! 
where, under king Kalasoka, in 380 B. C. 
the eecond Buddhist council wa* held, Kalm* 
loka, goon afterward remoyed the capital to Patali- 
putra, and Pataliputra’a history as an Indian 
capital began. 

The Nanda dynasty followed the Siaunaga 
dynasty and at the time of the inyasion of India 
by Alexander the Great, Dhanananda, the last of 
the Nandaa was reigning in Palaliputra. Alexan- 
der waa told that his array eonaisted of 200,000 
infantry, 20,000 earalry, 2,000 four horse chariots 
and 3,000 elephanta-of-war. Magadba waa famed 
far the training of elephants and it was doubtless 
skill m this art that gaye her suprsmaey among 
the surrounding peoples Alexander neyarteaeb* 
ad Magadba, although he was inforeaed that on 
account of tha unpopularity of the monarch an 
attack OB the country would prose an easy sue- 
CMi, His yictorioua march oeer nortb-wMlem 
India wae arrested on the banks of the Hyphaais 
by the murmuringe of his troope who refused to 
adysnee further,' and after ineSectual eSorts to 
arouse their courage he was forced to tom back. 

What he was turned aside from doing was soon 
afterward performed by a young adrentorer, 
named Chandragupt*. A series of ereots at this 
time combined to raise this energetic and resource- 
ful young man, not only to the throne of Msgadba 
but to the proud position of the first Chakrararli 
or Emperor of India The history of_ hie early 
life is not clear. One account makes biro the son 
of King Dhanananda, though not by hiiqueen, 
but by a woman of low caste 

Buddhist writers, on the other hand, as we 
learn from Jl'Onndle'i ralusbls ttanslations, toll 
us that he was the son of a king of a little 
IlimaUyan kingdom, called Maurya, from the 
great number of its peacocks (Uayura meant 


peacock) This king was killed in resisting an 
inyasion of bis enemies and bis queen fled to 
Pataliputra and was there delivered of a eon 
whom aho exposed near a cattle shed. The boy 
was found by a shepherd who named him Chandra- 
gupta (Moon-Protected) and took and cared for 
him till he grew to boyhood. 

At this lime there lived in Pataliputra a 
Brahmin, deformed in bedy and unscrupulous in 
character, who cherished a grudge against king 
Dhanananda because of an insult the king had 
oflered faun Cbanakya waa hit name, and when 
he discovered that the boy whom the shepherd 
had found was of royal descent and was an energe- 
tic and courageous youth, hs bought him and 
gave him a trainiog fitted to a king’s eon, with 
the object of making him the instrument of hfa 
rarenge And trer after be remsined the young 
man'acooitant adviser Whan Cbsndrsgupta had 
grown to manhood Cbanakya put him In eom- 
mand of troops whom be had been keeping hc- 
retly in hia pay and a rebellion was raised. It 
proved abortive and Cbandragup'a waa defeated 
and fled. He took refuge for a time, so the 
Mabavamsa Tike, a Buddhist book of Ceylon, in* 
fomiB ua, sa an unknown stranger in a peasant's 
cottage. One day the woman baked a cbipatty 
and gave it to her child. He, leaving the edges, 
ate only the centre and, throwing the edges away, 
aeked for another cake. Then she said, ‘ This 
boy's conduct is like Cbandsgutta's attack on the 
kiogdom'. The boy said, ‘ Why, Mother, what 
am I doing, and what baa Cbandagutta done 1' 
* Tfaou, my dear’ aaid she, ‘ throwing away the out- 
aide of the cake, eateat only the middle. So 
Chaodegutta, in hia ambition to be monarch, with- 
out begioning from the frontiers, and taking tha 
towoa in order aa be passed, has invaded tbs heart 
of the country and his army is surrounded and 
destroyed. That was hu folly. These homely 
words of wisdom did not fall on unheeding ears. 
Chandragupta beard, recognized the wiadom of 
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them &nd formed now plans snd resolves for tho 
conquest of Magadha.' 

He found his way to the camp of Alexander the 
Great, where, however, his arrogant manner so 

irritated thoimpatientMacedonianthatoDOnooeca- 

sion he was minded to slay him. Had he done so 
he would hare robbed Indian history of one erf its 
most interesting figures and the creator of the 
first Indian Empire. Alexander, having set 
PoruB, the old Indian king, and other satraps over 
the Provinces he had conquered in India, turned 
his face homewards and reached Babylon in 324 
B.O., where the year after ho died. Shortly after 
this King Porus was slain by his Greek General, 
Eudemos. Before Eudemoa could make himself 
king however, a revolt in another part of tho 
province called both him and his army. The 
Indians imosdiatsly rose in revolt, and Chandra- 
gupU, who had been leading the life of a robber 
ebieftnin on the borderi, placed himself at their 
head and eoon made bimeelf master of the Punjab, 
drove the Greeks out of India in a ehort time, 
established hie rule over all the Indus provinces. 
He then turned his face towards iUgsdha. 

Meanwhile in Magadha a barber's son had 
become a paramour of the queen and with her 
aid had slain sll the princes of the royal bouse 
and usurped the throne. He was thought, how- 
ever to betray by bis conduct, traces of bis 
humble origin and was very nupopular. When, 
therefore Ohandragupta swooped down upon the 
country it fell an easy prey to him and he stepped 
into the vacant throne. 

This was iu 315 B.O. Stimulated, donbtleas, 
by the example of Alexander's great empire, bis 
boundless energy and ambition soon led him forth 
on a career of conquest. Hingdom after kingdom 
fell before him until all northern India from the 
Himalayas to the Vindbya mountains and from 
the mouth of the Ganges to the Indus and 
beyond, including Guzerat, was brought under 
his* sway and the first great Indian Empire 


was formed with Fataliputra as its capital. The 
uniting of so much power in one individual 
mightily impressed the people and he was given 
the title of Obakravarti i. e. " Universal 
Mouarch,” 

Seieocus Kieator, the successor of Alexander in 
Babylon and Syria, when be had settled aSairs 
at home, invaded India to reclaim the lost 
provinces. But he was met by the consolidated 
power of Magadha under Cbandragupta and after 
an unsuccessful campaign found it expedient to 
conclude a peace by which he surrendered all his 
provinces west of the Indus and gave his daughter 
in marriags to Ohandragupta in return for SOO 
eI«phanLs-of-war. 

At tbh time Magastbenes was sent to 
Fataliputra as Greek ambassadot to the court of 
Ohandragupta, It is to this circumstance that 
we owe so much of our knowledge of that ancient 
city, for while there Mogasthenes employed his 
leisure time in writing bis “ Ta Indika ’’ in which 
be gives US an aecountof the country and the city 
in which be was a eojourner. The book itself has 
been lost but the quotations from it in ancient 
European writers are very numerous. 

He informs us that Fataliputra was the greatest 
city in India at that time. Being built on the 
tongue of land between the Ganges and the Son, at 
the point where these two rivers meet, it was long 
and narrow, Ha informs us that in the inhabited 
quarters it stretched to an extreme length on 
each side of 80 stadia (nearly 100 miles) and that 
iu breadth was 15 etadia and that a ditch 
encompassed it all around of 600 feet in breadth 
and 30 cubits in depth, and that the wall was 
crowned with 570 towers and had 64 gates. That 
is there was a tower (probably for archers to 
ehoot from) every 75 yards and one gate to every 
660 yards. He tells us, too, that tho wall was 
wooden and that it was ptereed with loopholes 
for the discharge of arrorrs. 

The municipal afilurs of this great city were'- 
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ciacfiged by a commiagion of 30 meiobcrs wbich 
was divided ioto 6 depaitmental bnardv of 5 
fflembera eacfa. It w»a tbe duty of one of tbeco 
boatdg to keep an accurate regieter of birtba and 
deatbg. Thig commigeion wu oot an elected 
council it is true, but one ie cevertbelese eurpriaed 
to find io auch ancient times a municipal govern- 
ment that was eo well organized, for elEment 
service. 

The War office of tbe Government was attailarly 
administered by a board of 30 members, divided 
into 6 boards of 5 members eacb, charged severally 
with the care of the admiralty, transport and 
commissariat, infantry, cavalry and war-chanota 
There was an irrigation department sod tbe land 
revenuh was collected hy regular revenus officers. 
The paisce wu in eitensiv* pile «f probably, 
wooden building! in aplessaot park well furmabed 
with ponds and tree! The sovereign in person 
attendsd to the admiocftratioo of justice and 
would continue to hear cases while even hts toilet 
was in progress. Tbe royal ipott of buoting 
waa organised on an etaborate acaie. 

When we remsmber that from Patalipulra this 
vast empire 1,600 miles In extent and, lO some 
placee, nearly 1,000 miles wide — was administered 
in a tune when there were no rsiiirsya or roads, 
and that it waa so firmly held together that it 
passed down to son and grandson with no distur- 
bance, we must admit that the man who woo, 
maintained, organised and administered it was a 
man of no ordioary ability. 

Of Chandragupta’e son, Simbiears, we know 
little save that be reigoed for about 22 years 
(291 269 B 0.) and that be was called “ Amitro- 
chates,” foe slayer, by tbe Greek and Greek 
ambassadors who continued Id Pataliputra during 
bis reign. 

Of Chandragupta’s grandson, tbe great Aaoka, 
wwa erniKnad. at. PaUlipiitrs. in. 269.B Q , we 
know a very great deal, for inectiptiona of bis are 
to be found on pillare and rocks all over India to 


this day and Buddhist literature is loud with his 
praise. Na conquered Kalinga at the bsgioning 
of bii reign and salablisbed some sort of suzerain 
power over most of the southern kingdoms So 
that to his day Pauliputra may almost be said to 
have been tbe capital city of India. Asoka 
changed the outward appearance of Patalipulra. 
lie replaced tbe wooden walls with masonry ram- 
parte and filled it with palaces, monaateries, aod 
moDuments, the ruins of which as 31'Crindle tells 
us, lie entombed 12 or 15 feet beneath tbe Patna 
of to day, awaiting proper excavation and identi- 
fication it has been shown that sn artificial bill 
of bnck debris, eallsd Bhiknapahari, which is 
over 40 feet high and about one mils in cir- 
cumference and upon which is now situated tbe 
resideocs of obi of tbe Naivsbs of Daces, li tbe 
bermitage bill bulit by Asoka for his son 
Mabendra Fragments of a polishad eoluDo, 
tbe outline of monastic cella, carved stones and 
other remains, point out the alts of the old 
palace of Asoka, and Dr. Waddell pUees tbs Site 
of bis later palace m Sandalpur. South of tbfs 
near tbe railway is a big fiat* stone, to which 
tbe marvellous atory clings that it canoot be 
taken away but always raturna to its place. 
In another bamlet is a sculptured pilUr in 
polished bard sandstone of a pair of matris (divine 
mothers) of a very ancient atyU of architecture, 
In the land to the South are brick ruiss of 6 relic 
stupas of exceptional grandeur which Asoka is 
said to have built, 

Pataliputra waa an important religii’us centre, 
for the land of SlagadhaoE which it was tbe capital 
and was tbe birthplace of two of India's great 
religions Both Jainism and Buddhism arose 
here and at about the same time. And for a 
long tune Buddhists looked upon Magadba as 
their “Holy" Land At one time atreaos of 
^dgtwaa tcuva Ww.gcJ.'..s,Clfc%w!.aT.€tWwM Eiwl4b.v»f. 
countries, found their way to Indis. In 310 B.O. 
the first Jain council was held in Pataliputra tt 
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B time however when a famine in Magadha had 
driven most of the Jaina to the eouth. In the 
8th year of his reign Asoka became a Buddhist, 
and in the 18th year of his reign he convened the 
3rd Buddhist council in Pataliputra. 1000 
monks sssemWed and the delil>eratioBS of the 
council lasted 9 months. The council is import- 
ant for, at its close, Buddhist missaionariea were 
sent out into the north, south and west of India, 
into Ceylon, the Panjab and Kashmir. And 
thereafter the spread of Buddhism did not cease 
till it bad covered Burma, Siam, Nepal, Tibet, 
Mongolia, China, Korea aod Japan, Asoka be- 
came a very zealous Buddhist and at one time is 
laid to have aupported 64,000 Buddhist monks 
in Magadha alone. From this circumeUnce the 
country obtained its present name Pehar, which 
comes from the word Vihanimeacioga monastery. 

Asoka died in 231 B.O. and although the Uaurya 
dynasty continued after him till 184 B.C. it 
rapidly lost territory. The commander of the 
army slew the last of the Mauryas and seued the 
throne and so establiibed the Suoga dynasty. 
This was followed by the Kanva dynasty, under 
the kings of which the kingdom rapidly crumbled 
to decay. In 27 B.C. a monarch of the powerful 
Andhra kingdom to the south slew the last of the 
Kanvas and annexed bis dominions. We have 
no history of Pataliputra during this period. It 
probably remained the capital of the kingdom but- 
was eborn of its former grandeur and with the 
extinction of the kingdom cessed to be of 
importance. 

In 319 A.D. however, 634 years after the found- 
ing of the first empire it once more comes on to 
the stage of history as the cspiul of a great 
• empire, under the name of Kusumapum. The 
tribe of the Lichchhavis, who, in the very early 
days of the Magadha kingdom, had been con- 
quered by king A]ita.«atru, once more became 
an aggressive people and extended their power 
acrom the Canges aod occupied the ancientim- 


perlal city of Pataliputra. A local Hindu chief 
who bore tho name of Chandragupta, married a 
lichebhavi priocees and in 319 A.D. became the 
king of Pataliputra and in a short time made it a 
paramount power in what is now Behar, Oude 
and the valley of the Ganges as far as Allahabad. 

His son Samudragupta, who ascended the 
throne in 326 A. D was one of the most accom- 
plished princes that ever graced an Indian throne. 
He was a musician, poet, and liberal patron of 
Sanskrit. He conceived the bold design of eubdu- 
log all India and carried bis arms across the 
Vindhya mountains and even to the extremity of 
the peninsula. Eleven kingdoms to the south 
submitted to bioa and 0 kingdoms in the north. 
The southern kingdoms were too remote to be 
held in permanent subjection. But it may be said 
that for a time at least Pataliputra became once 
more the capital of an empire that embraced 
nearly tbe whole of India. And Samudragupta 
caused to be revived and celebrated the long obso- 
lete horse-sacrifice ” which voul4 only bo 
celebrated by a monsreb with undisputed claims 
to universal dominion. And during his long 
reign of about half a century bis court became a 
great and glorious one and many embassies and 
complimentary presents came to him from many 
strango and distant lands. At some time during 
bis reign he is said to have removed bis capital 
westward and about tbe only traces of the Guptas 
now to be found in Pataliputra is a broken pillar 
among Jome Mahommedan graves. 

Pataliputra remained, however, an important 
Buddhist centre doring the period of the Guptas. 
In the reign of Samudragupta’s son, Chandra- 
gupta II, whom bis father chose from among his 
eons as the best fitted to govern, and who by his 
actions justified his father’s choice, a Chinese 
pilgrim, named Fa Hian, came to India to visit 
the sacred land of the Buddhists and in quest of 
images and sacred books. And the writings which 
this writer baa left throw much light on tbe state 
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of iQdi. at that ticne (406 411 A. D ) Ha telb 
U9 that Vatanputra was still a populous and 
flourishing town It contained two Buddhist 
inonastecisa, one devoted to the older and one to' 
the newer form of BuddbUm, which accommodated 
600 or 700 “learned” monks to whom people 
flocked from all parts for instruction. He gieea 
a brief account of the administration of that lime 
with which he was ve-y favourabty impressed. 
Among other things, he tells us that no respectable 
person engaged in hunting or in thesale of flesh— 
and all decent people abstained from eating meet, 
onions and garho and from drinking intoxicating 
liquors. So that Pataliputra and other towoe 
nest it contained no butcher shops or taverns 
Knnaragupta (414 455 A. D ) was the 4th of 
the GupUs. He maintalued the integrity of the 
Impire but toward the close of bis reign he was 
troubled with ineureiou* of the WhiU Huns— the 
same who eo harassed the eastern provinces of tbs 
Roman Empire In the reign of Xheodoeliw In 
battle with them he met disastrous defeat This 
was retrieved by his eon Skindagupla (455—480). 
But toward the end of this monacefe reigo the 
troublee were renewed end led, at liie death, to 
the disrupting of the empire. 

The 6th century is a time of confusum end 
connected history is difficult. Butin 606 A D 
. Harshavirdhana, called also SiUditya, became 
king of Kanouj in the west and at <mce set about 
the subjugation of all India. For 6 years his 
armies had no rest “nor did the elephants pnt off 
the trapping of war”. And soon there once more 
arose an empire embracing the whole of norlbem 
India. But this time the capital was at Kaaoaj 
and not at Pataliputra. 

Pataliputra fell into ruins. Hiousn Thsaog, a 
learned Buddhist pilgrim from China who travelled 
over India from 629 648, tells us that at thia 
lime Magadha was subject to Kanouj and that 
Pataliputra was in ruins, althongh anew Fatali* 


putra had sprung op near it. He gives the 
rircnmference of the ruined city at 12 miles. 

History tells us little of the city in the 
succeeding eenturiss. But it would seem that it 
never regained its ancient importance as a royal 
city. Kanouj remained the greatest of the Hindu 
elates down to the time of the Mohammedan 
conqueet in the llthand 12th certuriss. Delhi 
then became the seat of power and gradually rose 
into prominence till it became tbs capital of tbs 
whole of India 

During tbs Mohammedan regime Sber Shah 
revolted, and under him Pataliputra once more 
became the capital of an independent state, but 
waaeoon reduced to subjeeclon by Akbarin 1575. 
Tbe Emperor Aurasgseb made bis son Azim the 
goveruor of Pstns, from which feet it acquired 
the name of Arimabsd, a name still in use among 
tbe Mohammedans of Patna. 

In 1763 there occurred at Patna tbe event 
which brought to a conclusion blobammedan 
rule ID Bengal and led to the eetabhsbnent of 
Bntieb role A dispute arose between Mir 
Kasim, theKawab of Patna, and the East India 
Company, over transit duties. It ended in the 
Hawab driving out the Compsny'e sepoys and 
killing nearly all of them. Tbs remainder 
aurreodered and were imprisoned along with their 
Eoglieb officers and the entire staff of tbe 
Cossimbasar factory. War fallowed and Mir 
Kaeim was defeated in two pitched battles in 
August and September 1764. Asa revenge be 
ordered all the prisoners iu bis power to be slsin. 
This order was carried out with the help of a 
Swiss renegade named Walter Reinhardt. Sixty 
Englismen met their death and their bodies were 
cast tutu a well belonging to the bouse in which 
they had been confined. Fifty others were stain 
in other parte of Bengal. But tbs war that 
followed led to tbe complete overturning of 
Mahomedan rule and Patna and all Orissa and 
Bengal passed into the hands of tbe British. 
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every Cemp, eo that all kinds of Pardabs, enTcringa 
screens and veils bad to depart from Delhi for a 
tine and take refuge in seine far diatabt place I 
The Fort was taken without the lectures of any 
social reformer and the results of the victory are 
still eztaut. Many men do not wiah to forego the 
advantages then gained of bringing out thdr 
wives, and they still keep it up from time to 

Various Camps were decorated in various ways. 
But none could bear Comparison with the 
Kasbmere Camp, the outer walls and gates of 
which were of Hashmere wood work and the inner 
teots draped and spread with the costliest and 
rarest embroidered shawls and carpets We hear 
the invaluable gate and walls of the Eaebiuere 
Camp have been presented to the Htng'Emperor 
who was greatly etruek by them, and who bae 
aceepted the gift with great pleasure 

For some days before the arrival of Their 
Majesties, rehearsals were the order of the dty 
AU nf a sudden one would learn that on the 
morrow such and such a part was goiog to be 
rehearsed, so that such and such roads and 
crossings would be closed to the public from early 
tsoTning to a certain hzed hour. Should cos 
unwary pedestrian, rider or motorist be led astray 
into one of these forbidden paths within the 
pteecribed limit of time, he would find bimeelf 
unable to retrace bis steps through the dense 
Crowd, much less pursue his course ahead. The 
Eoglish eerCry on duty would politely addrea a 
lady “ very sorry madam, can't 1st you pass. We 
are in posseosion.” 

On December 5th the Delhi Branch of the 
Bharat Seri Mahamasdal gave a party to the 
Ranis, Begums and other ladies assembled in Delhi, 
at which the wife of the Bieutenant-Govemor of 
the Punjab and several Englieh ladies of poeiGon 
from other Provinces were also present. On 
receiving the invitation every one said, “So tha 
Durbar functions have begun from the Sth.” Soma 


Ranis keenly looked forward to the day and eaprij 
requeatod us not to omit inviting so and so, as 
they bad never seen them, and would like very 
mneh to be so. 

Bat tiis organisers of the party were hard put 
to it that day, poor things ! The night before 
th^ heard that the rehearsal of the arrival in 
Delhi would take place that day, and that the 
roads would he closed from 6 an. to 12 noon. 
This tiewe cams upon them like a bolt from the 
blue If the roads were closed till 12 O'clock, 
when were they tbemselvee to be at the place of 
entertainment, when were they to decorate it, 
and bow were they to be ready to receive every 
body by 3 in the sfternoon f 

However, there was no help for it. We trnsted 
the mistresses oftbi Girl's 6«bael in which the 
party was to be held would carry out the 
pteUminary preparations. The nest day the 
organisers started for the Khool at 12 O’clock. 
The roads were still packed with eoldlers. 
There wee so sign yet of their beiog open. 
From twelve to three the ladies had to sit tight in 
one place and wait in their carriage. Msanwhilei 
se they looked at their watches and found minate 
after mmute and hour after hour passisgi their 
hearts sank within them. “ Oh t bow we shall be 
put to shams "1 The wholscarriage full of wives 
and daughters kept praying, “ 0, Erisben Ji, 

O I^rmatman, O Righunatb, preserve ns from 
•bame, deliver us to-dsy from this difficulty, grant 
ns a toceess/ui pass-off for this day's party I ” 

At nearly 3 o’clock, the hour for the arrival of 
the guests, the hostesses arrived at the School. 
The nice sofas and chairs whii.h had bsen sent on 
by coolies at £ in the aoroing aiso arrived that 
ffime. Their idea of decorating the inner court- 
yard bad to be abandoned, and everything hastily 
Bcracgsd in a comparatively small space. " Have 
the fl iwer garlands coma t " No. The men sent 
have not yet returned, the road on that side is 
aUn cloeed, the buttoa-bcles have aTTiTed.” " The 
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gold-leaf covered ynn 1” “ Noft yet.” “ Then eend 
Tor plain yan at onco froia the nearest ehop.” 
“Rose Tvater?— and the scent spray?" “The 
Bpray is here, but the rose-water has not yet 
come.” These and such like queatioriB and aoswera 
were being eschanged, when a hue and cry arose. 

“Where is Mrs. , send her quick, a motor 

hae come, some one has arrived, it is the Lieuten- 
ant Governor’s wife ! Come along soon and 
receive her.” With English punctuality the 
carnage of Lady Dane has arrived at the door 
exactly to the minute. She ia accompanied by her 
daughter and the Punjabi Rani. Henceforth the 
stream of motor flows without ceasing Within 
an hour the courtyard of the Indraprest Hindu 
Girls’ BchocU* filled with a chaftoiog array of 
tho sun-secluded Ranis and Begums of the famous 
Chiefs of India. The whole town was anxious to 
receive invitations for this day, but unfortunately 
besides members we were only able to invite a 
few lelect families, for want of space. 

Ou account of tho road-dosing business many 
people, even the wives of the Oevetnors of 
diCferent Frovineee, found themselves in eore.strutt 
from time to time. On one occasion for this 
reason Lady Hewett was uuable to attend a party 
given at a Regnm’s house and was put out for not 
having been able to keep her engageraeot. 

Tnx asRirxL. 

On the 7ih December the King.Emperor and 
the Queen-Empress set foot in Delhi.’ In order 
to see them one had to buy tickets for the stands 
erected in diOerent parts of the route jnst aa in 
Calcutta, Besides there was anothir advan- 
tage in Delhi. Here the Emperor passed through 
the City. So that one had the chance of seeing 
him from the terraces and verandahs of tbe innn- 
merahle houses on either side of the street. On 
that day thousands of men and women became 
the uninvited guests of the hosts and hostesses 
whose houses faced the Royal Road. Many bad 
ri°CT) at 3 or 4 o'clock in tho morning and b^un 


their preparations, Some had cooked their pum, 
vegetables and sweetmeats overnight and done 
them up in packets. Some ladies arrived at 
5 o'clock before a certain person 's house, having 
regani to the cold weather, however, they did not 
wake up tho household at that early hour but 
quietly sat to the carriage till sun rise. When 
day broke and the front door was opened, they 
went inside the house and took possession cf 
a great portion of the verandah. They had taken 
with them blankets and Darna to spread on the 
ground and even Mohrai and cane chairs. 
Besides, a couple of servants were in attend- 
ance all the time, and supplied them with pans, 
puris, vegetables, sweets, fruits, and other neces- 
sities of daily life whenever they ware ia need. 
These Udies bad bought Bs. 100/* worth of tickets 
at a particular stand hut had forfeited them pre> 
ferring to come here as they bad heard they 
could see better. 

My hostesses at Delhi had gone to a compara- 
tively uncomfortable place themselves and sent me 
to the above place, the mistress of the house being 
a relative of theirs. As soon as I arrived there 
empty handed, without any neceesvry preparations 
I became the guest cf all acquaintances and non- 
acquaintances. Those who had arrived early and 
taken posssssion of the place first, received mo 
with open aims. I was addressed variously as 
'' Sfataji",' Bhainji”, " Sahvji" or " Bhabhiji’' 
by varieuF p irsoiis and made to sit on the best 
^ position of tho vantage ground they occupied. 
Out of two thairs ono fell to my lot, and on that 

were epiial three or four layers of blankete, to 
make tho seat soft and warm. My small boy 
became a great pet with them, and his care was 
taken off my ehooldera, nor was hie servant allow- 
ed to attend t& his needs any more, bis newly 
found relatives doing everything for him. 

One of tho houses opposite was packed with 
people from head to foot. Our house was just the 
same : there wore men on the roof, women 
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first floor, and again men on the ground floor. We 
could not see the picturesque effect of our own 
house but the grouping of the opposite house was 
charmiog. There were several familiar faces 
amongst them too, who greeted me with bows and 
smiles. They had only women on the first floor, 
but men and women both on the terrace, some 
with pnn boxes, others with boxes of sweet 
which were beiog distributed every now and then 


amongst the children. 

When I arrived the roads had not yet been 
closed. Soon after, about 8 o-clocb, 4 bands ot 
Silch Soldiers came and stood in a row on both 
Bides of the road and closed it They wore a red 
uniform with yellow facings and a big iron 
circlet on the turban. First they drigged one or 
two barrels Into position on one aide of the foot, 
path, then stood In a row, Only two Enghah 
Offli.era weatiog the tame timfottn stood at tone 
distance ; all the other officers were Sikhs Shortly 
afterwards we notiosd a stir in the ranks, some 
word of command bid been given We could 
not catch the worda, but the result was we saw 


the Sepoys take out a box each from the knap- 
Mcks slung across their shoulders and extract 
their breakfast therefrom,— dry bread end ooione, 
or a little vegetable for eome. The work ot chew- 
ing and Bwallowing proceeded quickly Then the 
Sepoys drew and drank water from the aforesaid 
barrels, washed their hands and faces, gave the 
remains ot their food to the sweepere sUnding ia 
the street, cleaned their boxes and put them into 
their bags, gave all the knapsacks into the charge 
of a Sepoy in a carnage drawn by mnlceand stood 
again spick and span each i.i Ida own row to await 
the arrival ot tbe Emperor. I think the same 
action must have been performed at the same time 
■ all along the line of six or seven milee that the 
rows of Sepoye were stationed on both sides rf the 


roads 

Hour after hour is paeeing by. Tbe Governor- 

OeneraVs carriage with its occupants has gone to- 


wards the station, one or two miecelUneous 
Rajahs have passed. by too, the Imperial Cadet 
Corps bare steo disappeared from view on horse- 
back after daszling tbe arena with their silver 
nniform and blue turban?, yet there are no signs 
of the King Emperor's arrival. Suddenly the 
cannon boomed boom ! boom 1 — it went on ever- 
lastingly, ahundred and one times The Kiog- 
Emperor has arrived at the Station. Tbe 
front ranks of Sepoys presented arms to 
order — bandreda of guns were held upright at 
tbe SMce instance, from hundreds of boxes 
shot w.a brought out and rammed into them 
at tha same moment, hundreds of loaded guns 
pointed skywards and roared out at one and 
tbe same lime, and like the roar of thunder, their 
rumbling eound rolled on for a long time 
Immediately afterwards tbe " Jslos "or proeeasion 
was formed Pint various Rvgimeuts In red, 
yellow, black, and green iiniforBia, marched on 
each with its own band playing The European 
or Indian Drummer ot every Regiment wore s 
Tiger-Skio, every Eoglish Officer wore a ntiforin 
matching tbe colour of hie Regiment, with a sbawl 
Cammarband and a black and gold CAsoI-I’flpri. 
Tbe black bead gear was becoming to the white 
faces, and looked ever so much better than the 
EngliEbman’s own dress Then came the Viceroy's 
Body Quaid, then the picture of the Iiuperist 
Cidet Corps was egain displayed with its Indian 
Bajes and Trinces riding on white horses. After 
thi« we again saw iplendidly dressed heralds, with 
•welling cfiests and ej as fixed exactly in a straight 
line with the nose, then came a few English 
Officers on horseback, with plumes on tbeir 
helmets, and immediately behind was the 
Empress’ carriage, with the stale umbrella held 
over it Tha band played “God Save The EiDg", 
tbe flags bell by the Sepoys on the road were 
lowered to the ground. Such deference for 
sromanbood and Empresshood 1 For a moment we 
forgot the Emperor, but as the Empress’ carriage 
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parsed on, every body Ir.oked sharp egiin whore 
was the Emperor ? Everybody asked everybody 
else “Has not the Emperor come jel!” They hoped 
he was coming behi.id. But T^ird Hardinge 
passsd by, the Emperor’s guests passed, the Nizam 
passed, the Gskwar passed, Mysore passed, 
the Maharaja of Kaahmere passed before the 
expectant eyes of thousands of spectators in 
a deep sJeep, with bis oj es closed and head 
on one side, completely indifferent to all tho 
noise, ail the crowd, and all the eagerness. Yet 
the Emperor came not and no body saw him. 

It was as it were a mule and melancholy proces- 
sion that passed quietly and silently by. No King, 
no Emperor, only the Empress 1 What was tha t 
Then the R^jaa’ suites followed in a stream, gold 
end silver carriages, followers in various uniforms, 
horses with various trappings, bands with various 
tunes. The Reja of Sikkim’s suit# bad one kind 
of uniform, the Raja of Bhutan’s bad another 
fancy kind, the Burmese Slog’s was peculiar, and 
a Central Province Rajah’s more singular etiH. 
Here the Begum of Bhopal appeared on the scene, 
ia an open carriage wearing tbs purdah over her 
face, and bowing right and left in response to 
salutations, the Resident Sahib seated on her left 
and her grandson in front. A great commotion 
arose amooget the feminioe spectators — Fie, for 
shame, the purdah on one hand end a strange 
man sitting beside her on the other”! One 
woman spoke up for the Begum, saying, “ Well, 
what is she to do, it ia the order of Government 
that the Resident must sit by her," But the 
justification satisfied no body. They all began 
talking loudly “ Indeed 1 if Government had 
ordered her to come barefaced, would she bavo 
done sot Then how could she agree to bare a 

strange man sitting beside her t If she had told 

them that this would compromise the dignity of a 
purdah lady, Ooveroment would never have in- 
sisted on the Resident’s sitting near her.” Vari- 
ous comments were made amooget those present. 


several of them being Mohammedan lauies of the 
Begum Sihib’s own persuasion. 

When the last remnants of the precession had 
vanished from sight and every one returned home, 
elbowing their way through the home-bound crowds 
eveutben the same question was on every lip “did 
you sea the Emperor f’’ “Could you make him 
out t” Nobody Lai seeo him, nobody had recog- 
nised him. A rumour spread through the town that 
the King-Emperor had not joined the procession, 
he bad been hidden from sight by Sir John 
Uawett's representations. Some said — "No, ho 
was on horse-back, but no body knew which horse.” 
Some said he has shaved and come to-day so that 
none should know him and no evil person could 
carry out bis evil deeigus. In short everybody 
waa very disappointed and dissatisfied, not to 
see the King- Emperor for whom all had undergone 
such privations and bad remained foedless and 
eleepless from early morning till 4 o’clock in the 
aftersooD, for whom all these preparations and all 
this trouble had been undertaken— to think that 
no one should see him, that he should have kept 
himself concealed, that there should be the play 
of Hamlet without Hamlet in it. 

The people did not see their King that day but 
•OOP after he had entered Delhi, the Indian Rajis, 
their Chief Officers and the Governors of different 
provinces assembled on a hill prepared to welcome 
btiu. After the processioo the Emperor and the 
Empress went there for the reception and then 
proceeded to their tents. 

The next day there was another crowd on both 
sides of thif load to witness the procession of the 
Kiog-Emperor through a part of the town to lay 
the foundation stone of the King Edward Memo- 
rial. Every day something like this happened. 
Except that first day, on every other day the King- 
Emperor sat in the carriage beside the Empress— • 
and as the State Umbrella was held over him there 
was no difficulty in recognising him henceforth 
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But DoChiog could cocnponsitte for tba blank of 
tbe firft da}' ! 

TSE DCTBEUR 

Tho Burbar day arrived. The Durbar Ampbi* 
theatre ivae eoisewhat )jVe that of Calcutta, bot 
much pretlfer and much bigger, Pouiteen 
tbouaand men and women tat in it. Differmt 
blocks were eet apart far tbe accomodation of 
diSerent provinces, so that fnenda and relatione 
who happened to have come from different perta 
of the country did not meet each other 1 aearebed 
ID vain for two bubbles in tbie human aea, my 
brother and hia wife, at whose eight the bubble me 
would hare buret iota reeogaitioo aod yoy But 
as he bad come as a Bombay officer and waaiu the 
Bombay blvck and 1 was with my husband in tbe 
PuDjab we did not eee aaeb other Many otbere 
were in eimiUr etrait with regard to tbeir own 
ceareit aod dearest reUtione. 

In front of tbe Amphitheatre was a round high 
building like tbe bandstasd lu the Eden Qardeoe 
of Calcutta. On tbe topmoet gallery of which two 
thrones were placed with cbairi below aod around 
A few yetds off facing aitocber eet of apectatore 
was another round etsod on which there were 
only two thrones 

Opposite tbs Amphitheatre fur miles there was 
a semi-circular mound where thousands of tbe 
masses had found room. This crowded far-stntcb- 
log crescent looked very pretty indeed, as if 
vanegated flowers were bloomiog in a huge garden. 
Float a dutacco no faces could be seeo. Only hers 
a large patch of yellow— there a big patch of hloe, 
again a good patch of all red, and in. between • 
mixture of white, black, green, pink aod every 
conceivable colour. It eeemed aa if many cbloared 
balsams had flowered in a terrace garden of vast 
proportions. 1 had never before seen such an array 
of colour, 

Aa “God Save tbe Eiiig" struck up tbonaande 
of men and women stood ‘up The carnage of ths 
Viceroy and hie wife came and stood before the 


ifeis oppoeite. They gotdowo aod sat on two chairs 
placed beneath the tlirones. A tiny Raj Kumai 
wee in reeJinese to be Lady Ilardioge’s page. 
When he was brought to tbe front ahe petted 
him aod made bim sit near her Again tbe Band 
played God Save tbe King’, again everyone 
stood up. This time the Emperor end tbe Emp- 
less came. Several Indian princes acted aa tbeir 
pegee, and advanced with them holding tbeir 
gorgeous trains After they had taken their neats 
on tbe throoes, tbs prmcM sat on tbe steps It 
Was as if ths scene had risen to a theatre. This 
Lime the Emperor and tba Empress wore ciowos 
on th«r heads They looked exactly like the 
Kings and Qaeess one sees on cards, in etory* 
books and in English foiry tales picluive, Had 
tbe King and Queen of Eogland really come ell 
the way from Englaod across so many seas end 
nvers, hills and daserb? Had they really come to 
India, tu Delhi, to bold a Durbar t Those whose 
doings end goings and eomiDgs to aod from 
VTiodeor Castle, tbe Houses of Parliament or the 
big towas of Europe, were cbronleleJ in the eews- 
pspeis, were they actually anting in the flesh to- 
day before tbe eyes of their ladiao subjects I 
There, only a short way off, can still be seen the 
ruiue cf Indraprtulhri, where Emperor l'ud£jA/ira 
was once Lord over all, and performed tba Kiog- 
Con^uering Secrifice with Empress Draupsdi by 
hiaeide; where Fritbvi Rej also reigned once 
upon a time with Baoi Sanjukta beside him. 
The relics of iloghsl Emperors aod Empress- 
es exist there beside them. To-day the British 
Emperor is performing the King Conquering 
SacnGce with the Empress by his side in 
that stina Itvirapraitfui, m the heart of 
that same Delhi. What a difference bet- 
ween that picture and this I In tbe older day 
there was only the past. To day the emalgematioa 
and cDDibinatlcn of past and present, of East and 
West preecnt a new play of colour. All these 
Eoglieb men and women, present berc,-~their 
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very exiatence was inconceivable in the Darbar of 
YudbiaLtira or Frilhvi E>ij or Akbar. And this 
Durbar o! the British Ring, with haadreds of 
thousaiidn of Indian people, this would have been 
beyond one'a dreams in the time of any other Ring 
George, Today bo many English men seated with 
BO many Indians at the Durbar made the Indians 
realise repeatedly, thia King is indeed onra also, 
not yours alone — had it been so your King would 
have remained in your country ; if you wanted (o 
see Royalty you would have goae there. The Kiog 
is the King of os Indians; that is why be haa come 
to his peoples' country to show himself to tbecn 
and to accept his eufajects' devotion. The English 
are only the fellow-subjects of the Indians. Any 
further galling pretensions they shall no longer 
admit, Now that they have seen the real, the 
false shall deceive them no mote. 

The Delhi Duchar was an object lesson to us of 
the necessity of a suzerain power over our beads. 
Before the Durbar, while going the round of 
hundreds of Indian Rajas’ Camps, while visiting 
and talking to iotmmerable Bajabs, Rams, 
Nawabs and Begums it had seemed tome that 
India was an immense Cuiutan or Bower garden 
with hundreds of Bowers blootniog in it. 1 felt 
the same thing with greater intensity at tbe 
Durbar and realieed that a bead gardeoer is 
absolutely necessary for the superintendence of 
such a vast garden. In a country where there 
are so many ruling Chiefs, great and small ; where 
there is no Unity of creed, caste or colour, 
where patty jealousies and consequent fighting 
and quarrelling amongst rulers is inevitable, unless 
there be fear of punishment from a greater 
power, in such a country a powerful sovereign 
is certainly necesaaiy. And if there neode must 
he R sovereign then it is our duty to gratefully 
acknowledge tbe good fortune of having as 
Emperor over out heads, the King of such 
a constitutional country as Englaad. There 
Was one annoying experience, however, of the 


Indian spectators present at the Durbar. When 
•the great Frincea of India went upto the Emperor 
and saluted one by one, each in a different style, 
the nearer any one bowed to the ground, the more 
claps he received from tbe English epectators 
as if tbe standard of loyalty to the King and 
lowering of one’s seif were one and the eame thing. 
1 thiiilc nothing could be more becoming than the 
way in which the English Governors saluted the 
Emperor. Loyalty coupled with self-esteem, 
that m expressed in the Military salute is the best 
admixture of manliness and deference. If this is 
made tbe coiaaon standard of salute for all 
Indian and English alike, then much misundcr* 
etaodmg and heart-burning would be avoided on 
both sides 

%Vben the Rajahs bad finished paying their 
homage, the curtain was lifted on the second act. 
It disclosed tbe Emperor standing up and bolding 
a paper in bis band ready to read aloud its con* 
tents while the Empress stood beside him silently. 
No sooner the picturesque sight struck our retina 
than it developed into vivid pictures the negatives 
of ages closeted therein, The Queen's presence 
and silent participation in this day's function was 
not without its meaning and Us message to Hindu 
India. It brought back the scenes of the past 
wfaen so sacred or civic function could be completed 
io Indian life without the participation of the 
wife as the help-meet and the compeer. In tbe 
lend where Draupadi and Sanjukta had to take 
active parts in their Royal husbands’ sacrifices, 
where a Golden 8iba bad to be placed by Rama’s 
side in the absence of the real one, for the 
completion of the ceremony of the Hajsuya, there, 
in tbe bossum of that land without Her Gracious 
Majesty’s presence at thia day’s function the whole 
performance would not only Lave lost its beauty 
and giacQ but would Lave been a failure, a thing 
incomplete, from the Hindu point of view and a 
iiUffiiliatiog and demoralising Spectacle to the 
hundreds of Hindu women present behind the 
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gcreena. The ei^tt impressed our eye«, hut only 
a few eouods reached our ears We mw e • 
purport of the speech however io priotininiedieto- 
ly afterwarde. It was giddying ! The partition 
wasatmulied and the Capital transferred fro® 
Calcutta to Dehli. The blood surged in my 
breast. For a minute the power of speaking W 
those near me was gone I felt as «f *o®* 
one had given me heaven with one hand 
and with the other had fetched me a tight slap in 
tl,e midst of the assmhiy. Was 1 glad or «wr, t 
After 30 seconds of hesitation my mind wse made 
up I braced myself up not to let my t.ce show 
anything but joy. I -"id to the English men and 
English women, to th. men snd women from 
Indian Provinces outside Beng.l th.t were bee.dc 
me. behind me. and in front of me.-“01ory to 
Bengali glory to th. Emp.ror! glory ^ Mm 
Today the King Emperor bes acknowledged that 
the voice of ‘he people i* God. tbet 

the feelingeof th. people are the commands of 
Gad Nothing could be greater for tbie coonUy 
than thi. pronouncement No euhject race baa 
ever bad such s grand ifapiwi CUrUi Tod,/ we 
know wd are not slaves, we are free, oure le e eelf- 
governed country, and King George le the 
Emperor of that Swaraj ” 

“ And the stealing of your capital ? Wont that 
do you ham r--Y.s ! To a certain eaUnt. But 
this is altogether another matter. That bse no 
coonection with the partition of Bengal. We 
‘ have won in the Emperor's Durhsr the reuse for 

which we protested, for which we sfitated. The 

p,.pW.i.lor, ....Ik. but~ucmj, 
thing we must now attend to. And what it Delhi 
be thecsptal? Delhi really has long estaMisbed 
rights to that If. by Delhi’s becoming the 
capital the surrounding inhabitauls are likely to 
advance if they become quick at everything like 

,h. -ta 

pl....a. Th. Brng.!'. ».n h-™- "I •J* 

.1 >h. ‘h'T ■'■f 


heigbU to which they have rieec, but will rite 
higher etiU and higher,” 

The Emperor and the Empress then descended 
from that tlait and walked up to the other. Now 
they eat on their thrones with their backs tons, 
and their faces towards the thousands sad tbou- 
aands of their subjects on the mound. The King' 
Emperor remained silent while the King's com- 
mand wae proclaimed all around with trumpet- 
blast During this interval the English folks 
began to taka out witches, biacuits, chocolates, 
cakes, 4c from paper-holes or bags or pockets 
and eat them. Shortly afterwards, the Emperor 
prepared to leave The drama was drawing nigh 
to the close Again the princes bore their trains, 
and in a slow and stately manner tbs Emperor 
and the Empress stepped into t'neir carriage. 
Burst, of clappings end ebeeringe eueceeded, and 
again the band played, “Ood Bare tbe King.” 

For hew many years have w», the Indian lub- 
jeett, been hearing and learning and singing this 
“Ood Save tbe King". But hitherto It had only 
been an ellegary, e lifaless eustom, a mere dry 
formality one was obliged to go through at the 
end of every public functiou. But today bo* 
vivid It bad become, how living, how real. Today 
It held a true sigoiEcance in its every word, its, 
eveiy line The Band played “ God Sava Our 
Gramoua King" And our minds echoed, “Oh 
Lord, Oh thou who guidest tbe fate of India, 
save tlua great-hearted King, who grants his 
pMpIee’ prayers and eonault hia people* 
wishes “ 

“LosQ r-rv* th* kobl* King, 

Vouchsafe long life to this good and great 

Sand him victorious happy and glorious. 

Long to reign over us". 

Give him victory, glory and happiness and 
bring bun back again to ns May be live to reign 
over ns a hundred years I 
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GOD SATE TOE KISO. 

Ob I May he return safe and unhurt, he 
who has come all this way to pour balm on oar 
wounded hearts, may no secret evil-seeking haunt 
his path. 

COD 8<TE THE SmO. 

May God preserve him. 

Vor the first time listening to the prayer of the 
band, a trembling foreboding fear for the King’s 
safety entered my heart and tears came uncalled 
to the eyes. 

The Emperor’s carriage disappeared from eight. 
The curtain dropped over the magic play. Ah, no, 
one more scene remained. The carriage of Lord 
and Lody Eardinge came round. They both 
bowed and emiied pleasantly to right and left and 
thus disappeared. As a representative of the 
King the band struck up " God Save tbe King ", 
for Lord Uardlege also. That music recellcd to 
me— true enough, who wee it that had thus 
fulfilled the heart’s desire of the people! Was it 
not this Viceroy, the representative of tbe 
Emperor ! Every footstep of tbe path he had 
trodden in thie Indian Kingdom was marked by 
sympathy with the people. It was by his advire, 
his initiative and his efforts that the voice of tbe 
people had been admitted today to bo tbe voice of 
- God. May Ood eave him, May God grant him e 
long life with his benign wife. Oh Lord, may 
such a Viceroy, be long ruling over ««! 

In the concluding words of the Sane&rit play 
weight, now if 1 have any fuilber wishes to add 
it is this— “ May the cows give milk, may the 
earth abound with harvest, may the cloaile poor 
forth rain in due season, may tbs eweet winds 
blow, bringing gladness to the heart of all man' 
kind. May the Brahmans always perform the 
prescribed holy ritee, may good men prosper, and 
may the King, righteous and with passions under 
control, protect the earth.”* 


‘ “ la there ought else the aim of my desires V ’ — 
" My only wish is now the sovereign’s glory. 

Long graced by virtue, and beloved by friends 
Of eminent faith and merit, may he guard 
From harm this nurse of elemental life. 

Now harassed hy barbarians, India repairs 
For refnge to tbe bosom of true royalty. 

So to escape second annihilation. 

As erst, by strength divine upstaid, she rode 
Safe on the tusks of that celeptial boar. 

Who matched her from the o'er incumbent Bonds, 
And reared her green bilUoneesgiin to heaven.”t 
t Mudra RaVthaia — Translated from the original 
Sanskrit by rrnfeasor Wilson. 
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REKURKIBLE JOURRJLISIIC "FRIURISM." 

BY 

Ur. LEOPOLD KATSCUEa 

ii N hia ecctntrie but «ry elever “Anticip*- 
|( tioni Mr. n. O. 'Well*, that fimou* ««»- 
I pound of BeHamy, Inlw V«rn« »n<J— W’*1U 
mtbes eoo)« highly int»Te>tirg remarks on wh*t 
be thinks will be the Press of the future or the 
future of the Press' To begin with, be eore.ders 

it impossible for e newepsper of wide eiicuUtion 

to be sound in its opinions. As soon u it etlempts 
to tomke the ferourite el»p trspstopss«to“some 
implication- of principles and beliefs, direeijy it 
ebooseseodssleots’itgeU out of touch “with 

the grsy iodeeoiteneu of the general Bind . it 

gieee offence here, it peiplexes end bores ihef” 

In this circuastsnee Mr. Wells sees the limit of 
the power of the modern oewipeper of Urge 
cireuUtlon, is well as lU limit of power in the 
future. “ It may undergo many remtrkabledeeel- 
opmenU and modificatiors, but none of tbeee 
will tend to gire U any greater political import 
ance than it has now.” 

With regard to these “developments lod 
modificatiooe ” Mr. Welie goes into feociM 
details. He dieama of dailies with enormous 
wide world circulations and almost hourly editions 
“that will follow the sun nod change into 
to morrow’s iffus as they go, picking up literary 
criticism here, finarcial inlelligerce there, here 
to moirow’e story snd there to-morrow’s scandal 
and, like some vast intellectual garden n>ner, 
, rolling out provincialisms at every rrvolo^on." 

Such papers will arise as soon es the price “ of 
the best writing (for journalistic purposes) rises 
actually or relatively above the fslllog coel of 
long-distance electrical type-setting.” There will 
be world papers the principal text of which 
will appear simultaneously everywhere, while 
each local edition would, in addition, have 


its own local part and local advertl^emenfs. The 
transmtseion of illustrations would be effected by 
telegraph and a much more e'xtan«ive use of them 
was likely to be made than at present 
There 


only— Ilka Uoi 
bat several, i 


...l-piper of this sort 

•a' aerpeot after its mireenloai struggle— 
od as tbs non-provincial negregation of 
I. these vanoBR great papers will take on 
. decided speciRa characteristics and toM 
of their local referencei. They will come 
y a diitiBctire type of matter, a disfanct 


s fundamcntsl irophcatic 




newspaper w 
otherwise be 
they Bad the: 


aiiia difference in uiM,iav,«. — — 

ent ofeny Kspoloooic masUrof the 
1 raatly more improbable than it would 
rbeee speciaUsleg nowspspere will, as 
Iasi, throw out many feitures that do 


The anam news would be much restricted — tg. 
“that forged and inSated stuff mads !o offices” 
which uk»8 awey the room for mere important 
things—, whereas at present every paper contains 
a little of everyting, too much of tome things, 
too little of etbere, and traats of everything ia as 
inadrquate manner, with very much of nselea 
atuffi because no newspiper Is quite sure of the 
eort of readers it bas , probably no daily hat yet 
a distinctive reader 

The fact that many English dailies at times 
issue, or say they issue, a whole series of editions 
in on* day, has repeatedly called forth the 
prophecy that hourly editione wilt shortly be 
instituted With respect to this Mr. Wells says 
As n iMtter of fact no haman being wanta that, and 


cwlaod hetting^fii 


. of peopleelai 


iry lists, and e 


forphe^ograph to replac 




pa%cna]tagetbi 
which will wir* 


nit,w 


irobably i 






ly (reab, into a phonocrapblo records 
coovenient comer. Thera the thin| 
houaa, beside tbe barometer, to bear 

With this facilitation one edition a day woulu 
anffiee, and probably in quarto sire instead of the 
present hyper-double folio. According to Mr. 
Wdb the daily press of the near future 
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B»i:V»abythe»cWnowledgedf»et» »f 
circul»tion. »n iialimitsd c»piUl kod » pi 
otkUthebo 
th< director 
kit before th 




groviog 
. . jooepdT 
nhote world 


Trui 


jt the eiinulUneoue ocmpeperi 
1. AftcrthefkohioBofthe griel 
Uniud Btotei, they could iimptj 
oppoiitioo end nrelry. It would be in ibeir pow 
ire eny nrel newrpeper conerro the option nl either 
Ibioiog with them, lelliog out. or feoinR floenciel 
leter. They woold bo »hla to 
1 iourrkl upon any city or diet 

mAnAnftIv ItlM It 




woold bold 


I.ord NortbclilTs explicitly eulea th»t be is 
ootbing less then » pertisen of nnga end mono- 
polien, but be conudera tbem un»Toid»We er.d 
would therefore bring out their best eide through 
the exploiUlion of their idrentsgev One of 
the bright aides would be thet, in eonsequeoce of 
Ihoir exleosiee aerriee of news and their roDtroI 
of the market, the editora would be able to omit 
all the luparduoue, worthleas. eommaopUce locil 
nawa which now fills * great part of erery newa 
paper and the iuaertion of which is quite pur- 
poealeea and jneamnglesa. Such t tojeott would 
be eery praiseworthy and ihouH considerably 
aaaiat in raielog fhe intellectual lerel of the 
reader. But in hie extraordinary optimiam our 
•'newspoper king" seema to forget ttat their 
great power might be a aoufce of lecnpuUon to 
the editors to boycott at times, for prieale or 
business reaiona, not only 'hs bid but also the 
good. Herein lies the chief danger of bi* ellrac- 
tire dream. Onhisejea ring papers bare only 
adrantages and he closes with the ward*- 

Ruch a newspaper eould tnainUm a high hlerary 
tone and erbecoms an educal.r. in.titolioii of tbe 

peaUst Tslue. This is true already of thebest joomele 


will promptly put I 
inflaence whir'’ 
majority of t 

aacue Toice, A — c- — -* 

ted the aamo policy 1 SuchasUteof things wooldboe 
terror to eril-doers and to the aupporten of eejUung 
laimiesl to the commonwealth. 

The Hsrmsworthian dream, aa we bare seen, 
brings out Berersl idealistic trails, but tbra is done 
to a much greater extent by tbs “ futurist" idess 


of W. T. Stead, by far the moat extenaire writer 
on the lubject. Ilia “ Twice two are four’’— long 
entirely out of print— was wholly devoted to 
the faSLinating plan of s new-fangled- “ nowrpsper 
na n aoeial centre," entitled Th^ DtUy Pap'', 
a acbema whieb, as is well known, he tried to 
carry into effect many years afterwards, but with- 
out 6ui«<e>, under that very time title. In that 
old book hs set forth at great length what “a 
nesrepeper might be" and “ wbat part it should 
play in modern society." But the most character- 
istic exposition of bia press ideaU is to bo found 
■n hia highly attractive Annual for 1900 — 
“ /40,000,000, Sir. Carnegie’s Conundrum.” 
There be outliCM the prnepectus of an imaginery 
piper which be entities The JVeel End. 

It will conlist ai the cenmon eseiuy all that breeds 
distrust, wbslher ef osliooalily or of leet, sod wll 
coBslaeily seek to promote the growth of e bsarty 
brotherly eonradcsbip amoag all the citireei. Its greal 
and erer present ides] will be toob a tranafernatiea ef 
tbecoeditjoei of Ilfs that bo ore's ehild lo the poorest 
diettict of the citji Will M doomed to siiseeiee, temple- 
tioet, end words wbicb we ihoold regard aa intolerabia 
foreur owochildfen The “Week Eod* will eodeavoor 
to give erery week aasaaajyasd a lurrey of all that has 
been publiehed doriog the weekrelatiag to the iaiprevs> 
■nest of the city. It will bate ipecial featores of its pin 
so the ahape of abort talcs, atones from rnal life, ballads 
based opon tbs aveots of the week, character sketches 
of leadiDg cibzeoB, aod other articles which will enable 
the reader to noderataod the looer human and therefore 


bo far from being 
Midiesl, the ITcrh End h 
or auxiliary of all, aod 

co-operate with each of 


nil I 


rat of any a 
to become t' 

I it 


the snpplemcol 

ealise the 

il city of 


iltine to realise 

VL eu .u u-eAlog Loodoo t*- 

the world 

Mr. Steadwasrightlyoftbeopinionthatin order 
to fulfil its purpose this useful paper ebould 
have an enormous circulation, whether by way 
of subscribers or by regular, free distribution at 
the expense of some rich pbilanlbropist. In the 
above-named work, that treats of the different 
ways in which Hr. Andrew Carnegie could best 
eany out his ioteution to give bis money away 
for philanthropbie purpoaai, Stead devotes a whole 
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tlEMARKABtE joURNAtlSTiO ” FUTURISM.” 


chapter to hia idoaU for future journalism, and 
appeals to the “steel king's” well -known generosity 
where things educational are concerned, that he 
should create a “Newspaper Foundation” issuing 
three papersta large, modern, rejuvenated “limes" 
at 2i , a smaller popular daily at and a fieo 
paper to be called “ The D^ily Visitor." He wishes 
above all to counteract the prevalent tendency of 
the press to pander to the ignohle passion, in the 
interests of the public, “ Others, among whom I 
should be inclined to enroll myself, plead that 
it is perfectly possible to make a paper pay even 
if it is not run on the principle that everybody is 
dying to know the result of the latest horae-nu;e, 
or to he distracted by ssnsational rumour* which 
are printed ooly to be contradicted.” By means 
of a clear-sighted, serious paper after the style of 
the Timtt, but written more brightly and in- 
terestingly than the veoerahle model, a moral 
influence could be exercised upon the ruliogclesses, 
the “upper twenty or thirty thousand.” The 
cheaper paper would be for the masses, who are to 
be won over by it to everytbinggood and beautiful. 
The third paper, which would have the widest 
circulation, ss Mr. Stead suggests that it ebould 
be scot to every family free of charge, would 
subsist solely upon ita advertisements. The 
adveitisementa are to be localized according to 
districts, as is already the case with several widely- 
circulated Berlin dailies. “ Nor would It be impos- 
aible to combine with the free system of distribu- 
tion a system by which greatstores might wellenter 
into a profitable partnership with the newspaper. 
.... Even if (be free paper did Doffiiog efse it 
would always advertise the halfpenny paper and 
the twopenny Times. As all (he distributors 
would be available as amateur reporters, there 
might be good journalistic profit made out of it.” 
Not a bad ideal 

The three endowed papers ought to be backed, 
and thus rendered entirely independent, by a 
large “ guarantee fund.” To Mr. Stead’s mind. 


gM 

they would form the nucleus of a “network of 
newspapers ” covering the whole country, as they 
would be in a position to maintain a special 
service ef news thatcould be made to benefit many 
“ affiliated ” provincial and even foreign paper* 
throughout the world, in fact, all such as were 
prepared to follow the example of the en- 
dowed dailies in serving the cause of progress and 
brotherhood. *■ It would begin in a small way with 
ao interchange of special telegramsandtheshan'ng 
of special news with selected papers in the provin- 
oes, in Euiope, and America; it might develop 
until (be news monopoly of tbe world, cow held 
by Reuter and the Associated Press, would dis- 
appear ” 

Tbe ethical scops and value of the triple paper 
he sees in tbe circumstance that it aQbrds “ the 
best people in the community an opportunity to 
reach the worst " and to “ influence the most 
influential.” Certainly there should be no stinting 
with money. Ste.ad rightly thinks that “ nothing 
can be aworse policy than to stint a newspaper. 
The best journalistic achievements are spoiled by 
tbe niggard policy which wrecks the ship for tbe 
eake of a ha’p'orth of tar.” 

Let me conclude with a very curious and 
almost unknown newspaper scheme which sprang 
from Mr. Stead’s fertile brain about a quarter of 
a century ago. At that time he strongly urged 
Alexander III, to establish a daily which would 
bo “eyes and ears” for the Tsar. The Russian 
Government having great objection in those days 
to anything approaching a Parliament, the then 
Editor of the FalC JfaC( Cfaietle suggested as 
an alternative that the Emperor should depute 
one of the most trusted aad intelligent of bis 
cabinet ministers to edit a paper for tbe double 
purpose of disseminating the ideas of tbe Tsar 
tfarongbout the Empire and of affording 
his subjects an opportunity of publishing state- 
ments of their grievances. Stead proposed that 
certeiu categories of persons — such as the repre- 
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Eent»timof muni«p*Jtue»i Zemstrof, Bnne>«- 
ties i>eiisaDtK* uoioc^, tte , — sliOuM obtain tlie 
right to bare published in the IisperU) ne »3 
paper, rrithin reaaoDible hmttji, the eompUinta end 
representations they wished to make to the 
Emperor ; end the editor was not to be allowed 
to eoppitae any petition from any of the qaaliGed 
categories, unleaa the Emperor would declare in 
writing that the aupprea^ed document had been 
cubmicted to, and read by bits Ac a tauter of 
courea tbia very Utopian echeme, though meetng 
with feigned approval, was never carried out , 
nor could It have been. 


THE SORROWS OF A LIFE. 

BY 

SWARNWKt'MARI CflU$.tU 


Oi 1 *0 riot in lot e arith her. It la ia|>oaai. 
tV ble , a nan who bu loved once cannot loie 
again. 1 may be fond of Mrinalitu Dcm. 

* 1 like to eee her (ace, to apeak «ub her. to 

bear Ler voice. Ilut it is all eenly explained ( 
lave her with that love that one heart a fciend 
My reader may siiejudge me after l■•s■rtt<g my 
tale, ai f bare oiyaelt bad e«ni« aurpiciona about 
my own feelirg. But no, I come e'er lu Ibe aaine 
eoBcluaion, a beatC that baa once known love, will 
DCaer know it *g»m. 

1 am a pbjeician and bare met the lady in my 
prof««»iontl capacity and by a strange roinodtrre. 
It teemed I wee trarrllirg in the tnfmor and 
came upon one of thoae littla villages that ate 
numeroua ir> Bengal and which ronaiat mainly of 
a doeen ttudbuta and two or ihi re vi'I** Ibatwras 
ae country rvaidencts for the wnaltbier people 
1 «M weary ai d reetvl by tlie nver siJealoiia 
when a eervant came up to me and tomygivat 
aurprive aaked me. 


** Are you a doctor, bir I > 1 y mivlrm u ill and 
requires your serxire " 

ArJ to ws met andbecaius friend* id a short 


r.ut alrarger atill it arriLid that litm tie very 
lepimrg thetrochef Isrlaid, bir voice, |er 
vmilc— ticie tl irga Cl'ed me with fordeirretiriR, 


stiU let GO one xu-pecl that this is due lo any 
eenoiu esse. She strangely calls to mind one 
whom once I knew. When the light of her eyes 
as upsn me, } see ibe look of another, one 1 ki eir 
in days of yore I bear the fcound of another's 
voice It) her* ; the touch of her hand u the touch 
of another Jt is owing to this that J find myself 
enraptured while gating at her, while holding her 

A'ow Biy fair retder is smiling conspicuously 
"Ye', yes, men will find thcmselias in that 
l>erpUxtty ’’ 1 hear you say, "You men neiertire of 
the fragrance of tlis dowel cf foce, but you make 
It suit your convenience, and when need be ivvoit 
t< analysis I* this a bud or a full hlorrn flowerf 
you say 

It may be aa you say, my fair Critic, bul this 
notwitl standing, 1 know the difTersnce between a 
bud and a full blown rase And beesuse f knew, 
1 say thw feeling of mine la not love but friei d* 
ship, a dvinate, tender yrt firmly rooted frieiiJ'liipi 
a rare boon granted by tb* gods to oiortsls A 
fiiendchip such as tola IS pjasihle only bitwren 
mao and woman Between man and man it could 
not exist Could a man uniock bis brart and die 
clo^o It* saddest and moat tender aecrtta, could ha 
lift ihv veil from hia aoul and open Ih* deeprst 
chaptera of biv lifa tiefur* another r.an, and expnef 
a tear of aympathy m rvturn f This would *vtm 
iidiouloua No, It requiica the tender aympalh}' 
of a woman to do all this IVa* i( then pj«iW« 
fur ms to refiain from telling ber sll t 

It wt« ihs hour of Iwihght , ns wers slone, the 
room n as dimlf lighted. The gaxi of her beauti- 
ful oyes was on coy fare and with a s gh sho ashed 


“ Whuhrr are your tlioughta wandering f f »c« 
tbs shadow of a great sorrow on your fare. U 
would siem U rre la anguish in your heart," 

1 do rot know whether soother could haie 
vesia'eJ tin* plwniing voire, but it was nrpoasilla 
torniv 1 felt my vyca filling with tearasi I 
vned out " May Cod net er ordain such euITsiing 
a* mins to any other human eoul.” 

through thu mist of my tears 1 bcVeld th* 
aleiider (oicu btsida me. Ah, >1 then: were ih* 
epMitcf early youth in thiagraiiCy, if Iberednr^ 
®f her eyea werw replaced by that blight, gay Wk. 
ifbsnliPtk had been lt*s vvn, her formahtte 
morsgiiliah, bi>» bcaniiful sbe would h*»e ) e»>' 
Sh« would thcB no more hate aecniwl like a mrr* 
rounteiparl of liir 1 cl.emb, hut htiwtll indeed 
■ sigh eecapirg those lender lip*. "" 


0 fro; 


my s. 


uf 1 asked 


" Iliv 
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She repUeil not. The dask did not permit iso 
to see her face dearly, but 1 thought I 6iw tcara 
in her lashee. “ W'hat is it that worries you f" 
Still Mricalini did not speak. 

1 urged her to esplain “ Are you ill! You 
are so strangely silent." 

‘‘ 1 bad thought 1 was rot such an utter 
stranger to you." Her voice ivas luiv and ob, so bsi). 

The cnuso oi her anxiety made me smile. “Is 
this all that wot ries you? And why havoyou come 
to this conclusion f" 

“ Because I see you are unable to trust me " 
“Unable to trust you? What other friend 
have 1 whom I can trust so well.” 

“ And atill you refuse to make me the p.ai taker 
of your Borrow,” 

Her Words made me reQect. 1 could not 
answer her immediately. “ Sister," my heatt waa 
he.try when 1 spoke, “ You wrong me with your 
Buspicions. I have none other in tho wot Id whom 1 
could take into the aecretB of my heart And if 
I hesitate to tell you all, it is because 1 wish not 
to pain you. Iteuember the story of my life is 
Bad, Tcry sad." And, now I addressed her with 
familiar “ thou," nnd called ber “ dearest sister,” 
it seeuied so natural, 1 but followed the dictates 
of my heart. 

“And if it pained me," replied the same aweet 
voice, “would cot that pain find its conpentatioo lo 
the consciousness of being worthy of the coofidence 
of a friend. What greater happiness is there 
then that of being trusted all in all?” 

“Sister, }ou have epoken well, you follow 
the dictates of a true heart, your impulse is 
noble and has led you aright. If 1 have 
doubted, if in my mind I have not trusted you 
entirely, it is because 1 did not direct my thoughts 
aright, because 1 listened not to the voice of the 
soul. Yes, if 1 could have trusted, could have 
laid bare this heart of mine, to one who would 
understand, I might have found relief from this 
great pain ere this, listen then. Sister, and you 
shall hear the story of my great sorrow, since to 
her I can tell it no more who should have beard 
it. And by telling all to you I might expiate 
a shameful deed, that 1 could not confess to her 
for very shame if indeed expiation were poesihfe. 
Hear me then, and you will know Low undeserv- 
ing of yuur confidence is this wretched man, atill 
how implicitly lie trusts you." 

II. 

“On my return from England 1 spent a 
few days in my native place with friends and 
relatives, and then came back to Calcutta. Thera 


were but iv few weeks left before I was to join niy 
poat ns Indian Medical Sergeant under Govern- 
ment, and these I spent in (be hou'io of a friend 
And cisteman of mine, between whose family and 
ours there existed a friend.Hhip of many years 
standing. He Was a pleader of the High Court and 
liad amaised great wealth. But his life was lonely, 
Lia wj'fo was dead, and there was no one to enjoy 
Ilia fortune but hia daughter, bis only child, the 
joy of Ills heart. 

Fran Krishna B.vbu had never been ahro.nl, 
still hia bsbita were not conservative. His 
daughter had received advanced education and 
Iiad not as yet been given in marriage. 

( bad heard that Mayabir.i was ill. S!ib was 
subject to a strange disease, a hysteria peculiar in 
itself. She would fait into fainting fit*, which 
weie, however, not attended by struggles or any 
of ber violent symptoms. Still she would bo 
apparently uncooacious for twenty-four hours. At 
such times slio seemed like one in a deep sleep ; 
but fioQ what she sntd, it soon became clear that 
she heard end frit kU tbit weht on around her; 
ber ey«3 being closed, however, she eouIJ not see. 
After having Iain thus for twenty^four hours eho 
gradually recovered, but it wa.s three or four 
days befoie abe regained her old strength. 

Tbs disease eUowed a strange symptom in the 
fact that It appeared without any warning. The 
pitieot could apparently not explain the osuro 
that brought on these attacks, but it was my 
opinion that she knew and would not tell. 

She bad Lad one Of these fainting attnrks a 
few days prior to my errival in the house. When 
therefore 1 saw her for the first time she was 
still in bed. Her father spoke to me of his 
daughter's ailment and wished that 1 should reo 
ber. I then called to mind the picture of a little 
girl, slender, lompiiig with dishevelled tresse-i, 
with careless dress, a restless eye, seldom quiet on 
her feet for a minute, and never tiring, chattering 
tongue. 

According to hU wish I accompanied Fran 
Krishna B.ibu to Maya's mom, sli}] expecting to 
i<ee the inisebievous, romping girl 1 had left five 
years sgo. Hon great was my surpiso when on 
entering tho chamber t saw Mayabtui ns sho was. 

Halt reclining on a couch lay a young lady, 
daintily drosaed in a white robe, her rirgkta 
fallirgon her brow; her hair which was twisted 
in a knot revealed a beautiful neck, bbe was of 
that exquisite ego where girlhood and woannhood 
meet. Her unconstrained youthful manner, her 
fra&k,eheerful and ever tender Bmllo— these linger 
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ia my memory utiU *nd will remein iher# for «»er. 
The unexpected vision of loveliness owed me. 
Was tbis tbepslient? There wss not » si^ of 
disesse visible in her ssve a soft pallor of the face, 
which only heightened Us charm Sho belda 
half-blown rose in her hand of which ehe nrae 
inhaling the fragrance. She was eslm and self- 
possessed snd greeted tna smilingly white tb« 
put Che dower oo n table beelJe her. 

“ 1 am very pletsed to see you, Dr. Das,” she 
said, “you ace not changed at all Bat for the 
change in your dress, you look as you did £v» 
years ago,” and she extended her hand in welcome. 

The feeble tremor in her voice enhanced her 
delicate charm 1 rould not reply 1 coaid not 
trust niy e3es. Was this “Maya,” or was it % 
“ delusion t Uer father draw a chair near the couch 
and asked me to be eeated, while ho took a seat 
near the window and comnancid reading the 
DSwapsper. I hal not as yet and a word end 
now began to feel tbat I must appear awkward in 
the young lady's ays. “ You seem to be etill weak, 
Madame !" I ventured to ttk after a abort 
reflection 

A smile psased over her tweet young face “ So 
1 have grown to be ‘ Madame ' in these few 
yean You are evidently affected by English 
etiqicetCe ” 

Uar curt remark put me out eomewhsC. “ You 
Were such a mite when 1 left you, I could not 
quite realjxs that you were tbs same little girl ” 

" But I had not forgotten you 1 s«e ibal a 
short siemory is the cbsracteristio of men.” 

Her voice was very low. Verbapa she did Dot 
wish that her father should hear her, but the 
gentleman was so absorbed in the UtesC news, he 
seemed not to bo aware of us. 

Her words pleased me, they touched my heart. 
“ Mays, you are still as mischievous as ever, or 
worse if possible 'Who can withstand your 
invincible tongue f If 1 rersll the littfegirlof 
five jeers ago, is not thit sufficient proof that 1 
have not forgotten you? ” 

“1 am very glad to receive this proof «f your 
remembering ms. But now tell me some of yoar 
experience m England.” 

“There will be tune enough for tbat presently. 
First let me bear about your illnesi I understand 
that even at the moment one of these attains 
cornea upon you, you cannot tell tnst it ia 
roming ” 

“ No.” 

“ Nor are you able to understand tbs cause that 
brisgs thein os, — whether it be irregularity to 


diet, or too much talking or reading or what else 
It may bo t” 

I was cot permitted to ask any further ques- 
tiODs Jlaya irterrupted me abruptly. “You 
are a physician, it is tor you to find out all this 
1 caoaot he expected to know what briogs on 
attacks of illoese. Don't waste time in idle ques- 
tiona bat tell me of Ecgtand ; it will eotertslo 
me, and I shall feel better.” 

Prom this I concluded that she wished to evade 
the question However I might probe the matter 
Jeter on; it would be better left alone for the 
present , So I complied with her request. “ Eng- 
landt It la a paradise Once there one does not 
wish to go away egain." 

“ It la a pity thso you have bad to coma back. 

1 auppoas you left half of yourself bshindf ” 

“ I should have had no objection to leaving the 
whole man tbeis, but that no one eared to 
encumber herself with the boiden ” 

So far Mnosliiii bad listened to ay Dsrrstive 
without loterruptiDg, buteowehebroketbe silence. 
“Thst Was very generous indeed ’’she euidenly 
excleimed. How sersoge her words loundsd, they 
were the eame that Msyn had said on the day of 
our first eoDTsrsation I became coofouDded snd 
looked ID surprise st Mtinalioi'a face “ And what 
beppeaed aeiC ( " was efl she calmly esk^. 

There was little for me tu say X had loit the 
thread of my discourse “ Nothing of any const, 
queoi^” J replied. 

“ By that time her father had finished his 
paper and he aod I left the room.” 

“ Leaving, of course, your heart behind." 

“ I do Dot believe iQ love at first sight, or I 
should say yes." 

“ Bat it does not appear that you required a 
long experience to make you bsiieve it." 

“ [ cannot deny it ; I now feel ashamed of it, 
but I did not at the time feel ashamed to ask 
ftleyak baud in marriage of her father. This I 
did ere a week had elapsed. But oh, the horror 
of that day. AVith tbs curse of u on my head, 
vntb the fire of a lost hope burning within me, 
must I thus spend the remaindet of my life ? I 
learnt that day that Maya would never be mine, 
that she was promised to another and tbat her 
marriage bad been postponed only on account of 
herilUeas. I heard my reply and was overcome by 
despair. But the pais tbat now gnaws at tbs soul 
ofjoy beiny r M DrJ caused tiw 
men many who have to overcome the pangs of a 
lost love; those ivcunds may beat ; man will brace 
op in ItiBe and forgrt The suffering of myli/e — 
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I could speak no further. Mrinallni tenderly 
took my hand in hers and drooped her laches. I 
felt her tears on my band “ Sister, let my story 
end here, you will not be able to hear more." 
This was all I could falter. Her voice trembled 
as ahe softly replied, '* Continue, 1 am strong 
enough to hear the end. Only prove that you 
trust me.’’ 

“Listen then, and you shall hear all. The 
house of my host was a large, comfortable building. 
There was a largo drawing-room in the centre, 
adjoining which on either side were two rooms. 
Those on one side were occupied by Mayabini and 
her father; of the other two one was the dining- 
room and the other the guest-chamber. 

And now my mind recalls that sad day when 
my offer to marry Mayabini had been rejected. 
1 did not see her that entire day. I ehould have 
entered her room for a while perhaps in the 
afternoon, hut learnt that her Gance was with 
her. I had only on that day found out that she 
was betrothed to Sasbi Babu, although f bad met 
the young gentleman several days at the house. 
That evening Maya did not join us nt dinner 
This was not unusual, however, eince she had her 
dinner served in her room frequently. After 
retiring to the dmwing-room our host soon made 
himself comfortable on a couch and fell into a 
doze, after having bed his smoking apparatus 
placed at a convenient dietance. I noticed that 
Sasbi Babu looked very sad, which 1 could not 
understand at the time, for he seemed to me like 
the most fortunate of men. He took up a noliu 
and began to tune it, while I stood by the wiodow 
and gazed iota the moonlit scene before me. Ob, 
the solemn beauty of the oriental night T Winter 
was just over, and the young year had come with 
all its delicate charms. The trees, the shadows, 
nay the very moonlight itself seemed to tremble 
and then, was it the voice of magic that called 
from the palpitating bosom of the nightf With 
a heart-rending wail the violin sent forth its 
notes until the still night seemed agitated with a 
deep emotion. 1 bad not been so dejected even 
at the moment when I had beard my fatal verdict 
that morning. Then 1 felt like one struck dumb, 
my feelings seemed partially paralized. 

But now the tune of that violin awoke the 
torment of despair in’ every nerve. My heart 
sobbed with every note, as it wailed its doleful 
message to the world. ‘ She is not mine, she is 
not mine,’ echoed back my bleeding heart, life is a 
desert, a long, CoM, death. 

1 was like one distracted. 1 could not endure 
that wail any longerj I left tbo room htstily. 


^ssing Maya’s chamber I saw the door ajar. 
Mad with anguish I rushed inside and found her 
lying on a couch near the window, I stood be- 
side her. How beautiful it was that sleeping 
face while the moonlight cast its halo around it 1 
I gased and forgot everything, f no longer real- 
ized that she was net mine. Overcome by her 
beauty, 1 embraced that sleeping form and kissed 
ber again and again with passionate fondness.” 

Mricalini became suddenly excited — “Like a 
thief, you then her \oice choked.” 

“ Ye3,itwssl who committed soshamefula deed. 
Hate me, if you must. But remember that I am 
after all but a frail mortal. Perhaps I might do 
so again, if similarly placed, who knows. But see • 
the punishment, at which even the most unfor- 
giving heart would melt Believe me I have 
auflered for my sin.” “ Go on” was all her weeping 
voice replied. 

“The next morning her fathertold me that his 
daughter had agsia been in a deep faint since 
evening. Oh the shame J felt and the remorse at 
my conduct. But shame and remorse alike were 
vain I could never have the courage to con- 
fess and ask her forgiveness. Maya got well, 
however, in the course of three or four days. 

Meanwhile 1 noticed a change in her father. 
The gentleman eeeined worried. He hooked like 
one who had eomelhing in his mind of which it 
was difficult to speak I was not left in the daik 
long, however. One afternoon, while wo were 
alone, ha suddenly broke the ice. 

“ Are you still prepared to marry Maya ?” he 
put the question somewhat abruptly. 

Yon may well, imagine my surprise. My Grst 
thought was her unfortunate betrothed. 

“ But Seshi Babu f ” 1 asked eagerly. 

Fran Krishna Babu looked annoyed, there was 
en angry ring in his voice when he replied. 

“Saehi tells me that be had not so far consulted 
his parents about the marriage. Having done so 
now he finds they object. He is therefore 
urtwiKing to marry.” 

I need hardly siy that 1 felt the joy of the 
elect in heaven. A few days more, and Mayabini 
and I were married.” 

111 . • 

I stopped in my narrative. But Mrinalini was 
evidently impatient. She urged me to continue. 

“Wfiat happened next?" she questioned eagerly. 

“What happened next? How true it is that 
there is no happiness in this world. I now had 
her whom I so deeply longed to possess, whose 
presence had seemed to me the greatest thing 
under the auu, and yet I was not happy. 
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There w»»tinly t. week remaining befnre I wm 
jioin my post. We were spending thosodayein 
garden on the banks of the 0 *“?^ 

Jature was beautiful in this phca. But tbe 
, eaut.es of Nature have no delight for the heart 
hat knows not happiness. M*ya had lost her 

;beerfulnees, ebe was alwajs Bad._ 

might banish her ead moods for a time, but only 
to have them return with greater intensity I 
often saw her eyes filled with tears, ^ 

silently turned frnm ms. When she noticed ttat 
this pained me, she eodea-eoured to epeak, but 

,„„.d „n.M. t. Ull u. -h.l ™ ;■ I” t“: 
Wbst toul.1 I think hut that the still loved Sashi 

1 guflered the torments of hell 

U was a beautiful moonlight night "hen 
were seated together by the river hank Xh* 
full moan illumined the eky andfeBeeled her 

enchanting was the leene, a thousand b^ma 
anarkled on tae waters which flowed along like a 
mass of molten silver and dsepeoed the ehadows 
on either side. It seemed that tbe darkness that 
dwelt in our hearts had aieiimed a d*«^r ti..^ 
hv the contact with tbia scene Suddenly 
there came the aourd of a vnl.n from the 
bosom of the still alresin May* sUrtled and 
turned her head away. II*r voice gave sign* of a 
great emotion when she laid ^ That evening I 
heard the same tuna It la he 

“Itiswhol” , , 

“SishlBabu. lhat tuna overpowered toe I 

-»..u nnt heln it — 1 fell into a awooo l have 

ra...“™a x"!™ ““a >■“* 

*°"'The*n I knew to what aha referred Remorse 
overpowered me, and yet I could not 
mvself to tell her that the villain who had ^ 
tamed the deed waa not Ssshi Bahu but I Sh.me 

“sled myhps. She .poke again. ‘That aftern^ 

1 had told Saahi Ributhat I could not marry 
because I loved you. He left me without » word 
I felt very sorry for him, 1 cursed myself »nd 
wept. Then when tbe vail of hit violin exp^d 
the'^sadnees of hi« heart, I felt as if my of" 
would break Soon after I fainted. 1 had wept 
b tt tests for him but in return the shameleM 
B^an touched me, while I Uy m » bopelew state. 
Forgive me, tor you see it was no fault of mine 
It 15 you whom I love ” 

My heart was touched to Its very depth 1 tned 

to gather courage with all the strength I P"*^ 
•t that moment, and taking her hand in tnioe, 
was ready to utter these words, •* That viltaio wm 


not Stshi Bebu bnt I.” But these words remained 
nnsiid for ever. Maya tainted suddenly and fell 
into the water at our feet. For a hinute I stood 
like one atruck dumb and then plunged in after. 


But ... 

My strength failed me; Mnnalini weeping by 
my side roused me. “Do jou not know mef 
name her faint whisper, " I am not dead, as you 
gnppos^ 016 to be. Oh, why diJ you not say 
these words then as you are saying them now ? 

And now 1 realised all, tbe scales fell from my 
eyes. Yes, this was May*. May* whom I had ^ 

mourned as dead 

• V'e« I am Maya" earns hsr soft sweet roice, 

« you did not know me, but I saw you by tbe 
,w„ Bi.la and from the distanee knaw you at 

^"•'.Vnd why did you not tell me this sooner?'^ 
May* smiled through her tears and said " I 
wisbod to see whether you would love me without 
knowing me ’’ . , , 

•> You ere tbe eame misebievoue girl, 1 eeoi a* 
oiecbievous ev ever " _ 

“ Oh, the misereble life I have ted during these 
flveaeere” Meya e»id sadly “ 1 recovered, but why, 
oh why w.s le.vedf Why did Sashi B»bu 
re>ciie me from the river 1 But where were you 
all these years’’ 

“ Where we* 1 1 Tbe eheck had been too gr*«' 
for me When 1 recovered coy aeoses I found 1 
we* IB e hospital for nervous patients. Mow I was 
rescued, who rescued me, how I eaoie_ into the 
hospital, of ell these things I know nothing, tfy 
mind wee a complete blank until e month ago, 
then my lost memory returred. But of my life 
from the moment I leaped into the water after 
you, I still know nothing to this rlsy." 

I eaw the sweet sedness in Maya's face, I saw 
tbe tears that filled her eyes. “ Ever since my , 
recovery I have searched for you," I continued, 

« from Calcutta 1 went to Dacca, end from there 
I returned to Calcutta, and went to the garden- 
house where we were so cruelly separated, and at 
last when hope had forsaken me, tired ind weary; 

I came to rest in this strange place, end here I 
found you How came you hero?" 

Her voice wee Feeble when she told me of her 
father'a death and how sh? had ailenlly retreated 
to this ijuiet place to live with a maternal aunt, 
having rented tbe family residence to strangers. I 

deeped in each other’s arms, we know there 
wea no longer any eecret between us. The dark 
pest waa forgotten at last. 
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EjSAY T.7FE, 

man of the people in origin, habit, 

JA interest and sympathy " wasCettipu- 
1^ niatn Veemvalli Rangacharla. He 
was born in 1831, — the year in which the 
Rrilish ‘took possession of Mysore deposing 
the Maharaja, — ^in a village in the Cbingleput 
District, Sladras Presidency ; and if intel- 
ligent and respectable parentage is a fortune, 
he was fortunate. His father Raghavacharlo, 
a Sri Vaishnara Brahmin of the middle 
clan, was a clerk in the Collectorate of that 
district. Among his close connections who 
won distinction in life may be mentioned the 
late Mr. Vemb.akkum Rama Iyengar and Sir V. 
Bhashyam Iyengar. His father was keenly 
alive to the benefits of English education and 
was therefore anxious to send him to Madras; 
but his Income being modest, his ambition 
seemed almost impossible of attainment until, 
by the death of a relative, be got, it Is said, 
a coneidecaiJe sam of m<sa«^ and Raogncbarla 
secured, besides, the patronage of Mr. 
Raghavachnriar, the first Indian Magistrate in 
Madras. Rangacharln’s youth was marked by 
an unusual degree of precociousness. He was 
diligent in bis studies, distinguished in bis 
class and loved by his te.ichers. He came 
under the influence of Mr. E. B, Powell, one of 
the pioneers of modern education in Southern 
India, who obtained him ir scholarship j and 
took the Certificate ofProficiencyin 1849. 

Education being over, he snceessfuljypaswd 
the Public Service Examination and took up 
service ns a clerk under Mr. Ellis, Collector of 
^ladras. Aftersome time, he was transferredto 
Cbingleput and then to Salem. Experience in 
the lower ranks of office gave hima deep insight 
into all the details of Revenue administration; 
and the corrupt practices prevalent therein 
excited his moral indignation. Then came 
out, in 18.')G, that bold and outspoken piaper 
“On Bribery” which might well be taken'as 

83 


the first manifestation of his popular fibre and 
popular sympathies. Among those whom it 
attacked were, it appears, some of his own kith 
and kin; every page of it bears testimony 
to his deep-seated suspicion of red-tapism. It 
set forth (1) inadequate pay of the native ser- 
vants, C2) insufficiency of a superior educated 
and moral agency, (3) imperfections of the 
Revenue system, and (4) errors of the adminis- 
trative officers, as' the causes of official mal- 
practices and also suggested some remedial 
measures. It put forth a plea for the forma- 
tion of popular assemblies in ail important 
towns and for the starting ofa “ native paper” 
to voice forth public opinion, disseminate cor- 
rect notions regarding the natnre’of the British 
Government and check the irregularities of 
puplic servants. The pamphlet was at first in- 
tended for private cireulation, but was after 
two years given to the public under the pseu-’ 
donym of “A Native Revenue Officer,” at the 
instance of “a gentleman who is deeply 
interested in the intellectual, moral and social 
improvemenf of the native inhabitants,”-- 
probably Mr. G. N. TayJor. 

From Salem be was sent to Saidspet as Tah- 
sildar and thence to Nellore as District Sheris- 
tadar. In 1859 Mr. Taylor, President of the 
Inam Commission and afterwards of the Rail- 
way Commission, selected Rangacharla as his 
special Assistant. In this capacity, he crossed 
tbesea on an official journey to Calcutta, 
along with Mr. Taylor, laying aside the objec- 
tions of bis relatives and co-religionists. This 
shows that he was imbued with liberal views 
‘in social matters also. His “ excellent judg- 
ment ” and “ wonderful capacity” were of great 
service to Mr. Taylor'; and when the latter 
became, later on, member of the Viceroy’s 
Council for JIadras, he used to consult his old 
colleague on all points of importance and quote 
bis opinions in the debates. In 1864, Ranga- 
charla was appointed the Deputy Collector of 
Treasury at Calicut. 

In a Ktxo'a Tkeasury. 

It will be remembered that in 1831 Maha- 
raja Sri Mummadi Krishnataja Woodeyar Baha- 
dur, O.C.s.i. of Mysore was dethroned on ac- 
count of alleged maladministration, But the 
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stout-hearted Maharaja pleaded “not gnilly," 
and kept on petitioning and vigorously agita- 
ting through an expensive agency in England 
for 3C long and weary years, in order to redeem 
himself from the unwarrantable dishononr and 
be restored to his rightful position. At last, 
in a despatch dated ICth April 1667, (be 
Secretary of State communicated to the Govern- 
ment of India that “ Her Majesty desires to 
maintain that (the Maharaja’s) family on the 
throne in the person of His Highnesa’ adopted 
son upon terms corresponding with those 

of 1799 If at the demise of Ilia 

Highness, the young prince should not have 
attained the age . . .for his majority, the 

territory shall continue to be governed in his 
name, upon the same principles and under the 
same regulations as at the present time." 

In the meanwhile, a telegram dated the 
28th March 1868, from the Commissioner of 
Mysore to the Secretary to the Government of 
India announced : "ilaharajadied at 11 o’clock 
last night. Eegimeot from French Rocks 
arrived at hlysore and occupied Port gates. All 
]s quiet. Valuable property seated up; and 
ladies and servants received expression of 
condolence and assurance of protection.” 
Previous to this. Sir Richard Temple, Secretary 
to the GovernmeDt of India, had, bearing of 
the Maharaja’s serinus illness, instructed Mr. 
L. Bowling, Commissioner, that “the young 
Iilaharaja should be treated personally as 
successor to the late Maharaja, and Suitable 
arrangements regarding the palace and the 
household should be made.’’ Accordingly, the 
Commissioner reported on the 7th April that 
he “ had an interview with the yonng Maha- 
raja and the Ranis,” that “ ecbednles of all 
property belonging to the late Maharaja have 
been obtained and a complete inventory w3l 
be made,” that "considering the laboifons 
nature of the duties entailed, a first-rate native 
will be required” to assist llajor Elliot in 
scrutinizing the establishments and invcioing 
the property” and that “ the advice of an 
experienced native would he very useful on 
such an occasion.” On 5tb May following 
Mr. Bowring wrote:— 

Tbe OoTenmeiit o( U>ana bsT«, od 07 sppbcntioB, 
been good enough to tresifer to me the •emcee of |Ir. 


Ringecliarlu, a Depnlf Collector of tbet FreiiJeDC;, for 
the porjmae of eidiog Mi}or Elliot in the Uboriout dulj 
before him. Mr. Ringecbeilu eerved for a long tun 
onder the Hoa’ble Mr Tejlor in theloiin loquiiyt 
Medrii end I here little doubt that that gentlemen m 
tMbfy to hii lemarkeble aptitude for buooeea end bi 
hi^ ehiracter I have no beaitatioo, tberefore, in lolici 
ting the confirmation of Oovemment of hia appointmco 
to the peat referred to. 


On May 23, the GoTernmenc sanctioned 
the appointment on a monthly salary of 
Rs. 800. About three months after, we find the 
Commissioner reporting “the successful accomp- 
lishment of the reduction and revision of the 
Palace establishments nf the Maharaja of 
Mysore, a laborious duty which, owing to Ihe 
judicious arrangements of Major Elliot, the 
Supenntendent, who was ably seconded by Mr. 
C Rangacfaarlu, has notwitbsUnding its for- 
midable nature, been performed so as to 
command the acquiescence of all those con- 
cerned ID it ” Slajer Elliot himself wrote s— 
It M matter ef eneaiderable regret tc oe that I bate 
been eeopelled by U>e eute ef nr bcaltb to relmqaiib 
tbe eberge witbeot for a abort time at init biny any 
opportunity of walebieg tbe vorkiiig ef tbe nlaea 
deperttoenti neder the aew regime, 1 an aatiaSed that 
what remaina to be dene ai well ee wbat (srtber ezpla- 
netton Bay bereefter be required ID regard t 


eeWeaetti aod tbe pnac'plai tollomd id' ebteiniag 
tbem wilt be readily atlendad to by Mr C Raagaebarlu 
to wboaa raloe as a public ofieer I hate agaia, at thi 
of ay laboora, to record oiy teatuuODy and beg to 
...e K.— SereoreWe oMiid^ 

... poblio - - — 


coamond bim 

honour to tbo 
bia aMe 


e I bavi 


nttbewbola of tbia, 


OQch ladebted tbrongh- 


moat fatigiuDg aod iotrici 








.qa!ry_ a 

loergy aod grei 

November 18G8. In December 


next, the Government of India appointed 
Lieutenant Colonel J. Heines to be guardian to 
the minor Maharaja of Mysore and suggested 
to the Commissioner that “it would conduce 


to good orderand management to place under 
the guardian a highly qualified native 
gentleman who might be of much use in regu- 
lating and controlling the affairs of tbe house- 
hold and who might from his knowledge of 
native habits and character give vatimble 
advice and suggestions to Lieutenant Colonel 
Heines. Such a qualified person IIis Excel- 
lency in Council believes, h at this moment 
available in C. Rangacharlu. . , . The 
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suggestion of coarse took effect. In 1869, 
Lieutenant Colonel Heines was succeeded by 
Lientenant Colonel G. B. Malleson; and na 
ofGcial paper of August 1871 states ; 

Associated with Lt. Col. Msllesoo sod now with 
Mr. UordoD, his successor, in bis important work, are 
Mr. Rsngscbarlu and Mr. Jajaram Rao. . . . 

Sir. Rangschsrla had alresdj earned thegood opiDion of 
Gorerameot b; the meiitorious masietance which be 
reodered to Major Charles Elliot. 

In 1874, Rangacharlu wrote a characteristic 
paper on the “ Fifty years of British Adminis* 
tration of Mysore” which was published in 
liOndon and created considerable sensation 
among the Parliamentary friends of India. It 
was only a fragment; but as it fearlessly 
exposed the shortcomings ol British rule, — how 
it was expensive without being adapted to the 
special circumstances of the Province and bow 
certain individuals were fattening at the cost 
, of the State,— ‘the remaining portion of it was 
sot allowed to see the light of day. A deserved 
honour in the form of a C.i.E , came to him in 
1879, and in Ihe neit year Chief Commissioner 
Mr. Gordon appointed him bis Rereoue Secre* 
tary. About 1880, some baseless slanders 
-were set afloat to the effect that Rangacharlu 
was a selflsh alien and that be was responsible 
for tbe alleged disappearance of certain valu* 
ables from tbe Mysore Palace. It was almost 
inevitable that many sbonld have turned. 
Rangacharlu’s enemies when he was engaged 
in the onerous task of purifying the Palace and 
reforming its administration. As many as 
6,000 persons who were maintained at a need- 
less expense of Rs. 38,000 a month were, in all, 
thrown out of employment in the course of bis 
retrenchment. These and the others who were 
prevented by him from exercising their 
undesirable influence on the young Prince and 
the Ihinis made common cause and employed 
all sorts of tricks to defame him. There were 
also some who thought that they had claims of 
their own for tbe ofEce of Bewan which was 
certain to come into existence soon and was 
likely to be conferred on their ri\'al Rangacbarln. 
Even some honest and respectable folk were 
tor a time deceived into a belief in tbe 
gTonndless reports circulated by these interested 
people 80 much so that popular feeling ran 
very high against Eangacbarln at one time. 


Bat nothing ever shook the trust that had been 
reposed in him by tbe British Government ns 
well as by the young Maharaja and bis real 
well-wishers. 

The Dewan. 

Wlien the long, wearisome and ardnons 
process of making a statesman was thus well- 
nigh over, Chamarajendra Wodeyar attained 
the age of majority and was fit to assume the 
charge of his territories. He was intelligent, 
noble and patriotic ; a careful training, in 
which Rangacharlu himself had taken no mean 
part, had developed in him all tbe graces of 
condact requisite in a ruler of men ; and the 
influence of the high-minded Britishers of those 
days as well as his own peculiar circumstances 
had instilled into him a profound sense of his 
exalted duties. In fact, on his worthiness 
depended the sole chance of success for any 
one who would become his mioister,— especi- 
ally for Rangacharlu. “Tbe most disastrous 
(amine of which we have any record” bad laid 
the people low, ruined trades and industries and 
driven the state into heavy indebtedness. 
Amidst these trying conditions it was that tbe 
Government of Mysore was transferred, on 
March 25, 1881, to His late Highness Sri 
Chamarajendra Wodeyar Bahadur, o.C. s. I. 
On tbe same day, “ placing trust and confi- 
dence in tbe loyalty, ability and judgment of 
C. V. Rongachatlu”, he was appointed “to be 
our Dewan for the conduct of tbe exeentive 
administration of the said territories and then 
was formed also the Maharaja’s Council, with 
the Dewan as President, “ to submit for our 
consideration, their opinion on all questions 
relating to legislation and taxation and on all 
other important measures connected with the 
good administraViOD ol our territories and the 
well-being of oar subjects.” 

Undaunted by private foes and public 
adversities, Rangacharlu went on with his 
work of reconstruction. His adamantine 
will and nerve of steel stood him in good 
stead. He skilfully husbanded the resources 
of the state, economised expenditure, carried 
oat a convenient redistribution of Taluks and 
districts, abolished or transferred superfluous 
courts and offices, substituted natives — parti- 
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cuUrly tUe ions of the loil, — for the Knropeans 
in eervice, reorganheJ the reveral departmenti 
of admioietration, laid down )in'Qcii)le» and 
{•oliciee for their guklance and, in rhort, 
continned the work of adniicUtratire reform 
which be, as Kevenue SecteUrj, bad initiated 
in cooiieratiou with Mr. Gordon. Marks of 
Itaogacbaria's {lersonality ate stilt eieaily 
Visible io tbe working of every branch of tbe 
Mysore OoiernuieDt. A few facts of Lts adininiii* 
tration and a few of bia leading economic ideas 
can be gathered from tus own tao addrestee to 
the local Itepreseatative Assembly, tbe tirrt 
delivered on 7th October 1B81 and the second 
on 26tb October 188k‘. 


I «ruh as* psrtieaUrl; to S«tU on th« fact that Ui« 

mcol tko onlj (ubjact wbich rc.ivjircaour aotica. 
TbsdofolspmeDt of tba tarlous lOJualrica oo wMcb lli» 
prospcrilr of the eounur le depesdeat c-iuallj domaaiia 
eoreoaeHerocioB, ta4,Utt lligaartt UorcraoKet will bo 
elwoji prepared to pee eterr attoatioo toeojr eoec«*t 
ties vluoh ne; bo nede upoei (here (jubie^ ttio 
sppeistmool ol s i(>«cla] oRleer for (be purpoa* raoaet 
bo o( mueb lemeo aa tl>a erpenoD^e aad hfiv*led|e at a 
siagU Id^itKjuel caa aecotgplith butliUlo Uia Uipbacta 
tha MiAaraja ladetitoua ot or£eaitiog a large aee«ci 
atise o{ pniela grollesieo «bo are likol; (« lataroet 
tbeneolrae ID the naiuc aoj wbes euehen eaeootatioe 
If foneA Ilia flvhneea Ooreroneol irill eoeeidrr it 
to bo ite duly to help (bo cITorta of (be eae«eitUo% (o 
probota tbe lodoetriee et tfi eotiolry, 

Uie Uigfaocfe’ Uercraojcol rrganie (ha opeoiagout 
sflhaptotiaGa by naase of ITaileaye aa e-prebtBiBarp to 
the b«vaIopiD«nt ol ite rerourcea. 

t caaool ccBclude (hit addreea mtboul rcfrrriog 
again (o wbat 1 urged leal jeer— (bo greet imporUaca 

viDce — Ibougb owing (o (bo beery work cforgaouatioir 


hat not been a1 


1 ef fciesoe aa J 


tne CoterDtacot during the yeej . 
eacoontpljib anylbiagle tbis Sireo- 
iioB rrbitb wai propoe^ for tbe pro* 
iduatiy ba» net yel bees feraeS 


It. . 1 daft, bowl 

vrr pmrmTnenI or any feu 
t $»uiU compared wiMtcAai 
.ulaliou engaged tn iuduj 
implieb id tbeir lererel occ 


letiOBi wbeo 
icomeot. tVben alltbo 
iHaueprogieia, tbeSU) 


lobouUlired in Europe ee 


fgjOBtogot (he preeeat centiirj. 
B to England, KorrEog* 
re eoinpebtioB f mn, t^ 
id Amaiiea, iupphea the 
ttbclolbe andoUirr maacr* 


laetorea Tbewera not Iha Iruita of any largeiDdin- 
diialdieeorenei wbicbalsno tan attract Iba atteotioo 
•( thenlTlelal rniad, but tba reeuU of nuntcroue io- 
ditlduai aen dcloung tbcir lolulligeDce to cRecl email 
dieeoeenea and Iruprnrenionte freoj day today in Iheir 
aevaral oceupitione which In their aggregate produca 
a neb /oarrcJJoue ereaJfb and general proapenly. libel 
tbaa nay aot bo accorapUihod If the Urge populatioD u 
(bia country oncefotered on aaimilar career of pro- 
greaef 

Comment is scpdirss, Itonly rcaiains to b« 
said that none of ]tsni;acbarlu’i successors Las 
p{Kiken to tbe jieople m tbe same winning snd 
sincere tone about tbeir occupitions, tbeir need#, 
their difficulties and their jirospects. None 
hoatakenthem into so intimate a confidence, 
told them so frankly about the futility of relying 
for help on the official “ birds of pa#<age aui 
of prey" and laid such great emphasis on tbe 
necewKity for #e!f*help. \o one has espended 
so much earnest thought on their problems, aod 
met tb«D with a bead eo full of advice, admo- 
oitioo and luggettiOD, And no one, In short, has ' 
ende.axoured so jiersisUinlly and sogesloiwly 
to raise tbe intellectual, moral and political 
atatus of the ryot— the back*bone of (he state. 
Within the Jhirty years since JtangscbarJn's 
death, the receipt* aod ejpeaditnre of tbe, 

Mysore Goieroment have more than doubled 
(betnseires. 


The Dcmochat. 

A skilful finsaeier and able administrator as 
Itsngarbartu iras, tbe distioguisbing trait of 
of bis character was his democratic iMniog. 
Io tbe order announcing the formation of tbs 
|{«pTe»eDtative Assembly dated tbe 25th 
august J881, be bs* expressly stated : “if. ii- 
Tbe Maharaja ii desirous that the views aod 
objects which his Government has in the 
measures adopted for the administration of the 
Province should be better iTiOKti a»d appreci- 
ated by tAe people ferr icAoss benefit they are 
intended; and he is of opinion that « beyinniTiy 
towards the attainment of this object may be 
made by ao annual mpeting of the represeola' 
^e landholder* and merchants from all parts 
cr tbe Province, before whom the Dewan will 
idace tbe results of the past year’s admmistra- 
Uot and a ptogtatame of what is intended to 
be carried out in the coming year. Such 
so arrangement by bringing the people in jm- 
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mediate communication with the Government 
would serve to remove from their minds any 
misapprehensions in regard to the views and 
action of the Government and would convince 
them that the interests of the Government (ire 
ideiiU'eal with those of ikeptopie.'' 

Many and vehement were the objections 
raised against Kangacharlu’s scheme. It 
was said that the people were not educated, 
that they were not accustomed, that they 
were not prepared, that they were not 
eager and that they were not fit for 
representotive political institutions. But he 
heeded them not. He believed that capa- 
city for active participation in politics can 
be acquired only gradually and only by actu- 
ally taking part in it for some time, just as 
swimming can be learnt only by a long prac- 
tice of that art in water. He was not blind to 
the existence of certain communal ideas among 
the people, ns evidenced in their ancient insti- 
tutions such as the Panchayet, and he conld 
see nothing intrinsically wrong either with 
the brain or with the body of the Indian, to 
render him unfit to make “a beginning” in 
taking some share in the administration of his 
country. And like the philosophical Badical 
of our day, he held that no Government 
can be tinsted if it is not liable to be 
called before some jury or another, compose 
that jury bow you will, and even if its 
majority should unluckily happen to be 
dunces.” 

It is perhaps necessary to odd here that 
the Kepresentative Assembly was instituted 
not only with a view to render the people 
happier and the State more prosperous, but 
also to prevent the possibility of a catastrophe 
such as had befallen the State fifty years ago. 

Others there are, — and they are officials, — 
who maintain that the Kepresentative 
Assembly was meant to be merely a consnll- 
tative body, that no responsible powers were 
ever intended for it, and that it had (mly 
favours to solicit but no rights to demand or 
s.afeguard. This is n mistake in which thqf 
persist to their own convenience. To them 
Rangacharlu’s reply is decisive ; “The one 
great problem to be solved by Indian states- 
men is how the people could be roused torn 


tbe crushing influence of officialdom and 
stirred up to industrial enterprise and progress. 
His Highness’ Government is most anxious to 
do what lies in its humble power, in this 
direction ; but now that a new era of represent- 
ative iosfitntioDS and eelf-government is 
(ximmencing to infuse new life into the 
nation, the Government must look to you, ns 
the representatives of the people, to spread 
these ideas amongst them, and rouse them to 
a sense of their true interest and importance,” 

The following extracts from his speech before 
the Representative Assembly of 1882 contain 
bis opinion on tbe momentous question of 
self-government for Indmcs : 

U u grtUtjiog to find thkt iiaco His Highness tbe 
UabkTkjk iDitisted this popular messure, the Uorern- 
toent of India hare resolred upon s comprehensivo 
schemefor extendiag selt'Qovernment In loesl isstters 
Uureughout the BnUib Terntories in India. Their 
Deepateb of tbe Sth Ma^, 16!i3, which eontolns their 
orders on tbe subject, mav, from its earnestBeis of 
purpose, its liberal viawe, SDa ftr-vesing atateimanship, 
be tntlr regarded ai introducing a new era in the Indian 
Admioiatratieu. Tbe unirersal satiaraetlon with which 
It baa been received throughout Southern India, and, I 
believe, ID other parts of India also, Is proof of the 
appreciation ol the boeo bj the people, and refutes tho 
aseuoipliOD often made that they are not yet prepared 
for aelt-gorernment. If the spread of any high degree 
of edecftUon among tbs great mats of the people were to 
be lesieled upon as a eine Qua non, we may here to wait 
for ever, meanvibils every year, under an autocratic 
aystem of ^OTemmeot, will find tho people less fit for 
representatire institutions. The sprioUicg of educated 
men who are sure to be fouud in these representative 
bodies wilt aerre for all purposes of leading aud guiding; 
butwhal'is required in the great body of the represen- 
tatiTes le common eonse and practical Tiewa such as 
characterized your discussiona on the occasion of our 
last meeting, and which are sure to be possessed by men 
of enfinary gnowiedge engaged in icduatnal and other 
useful occupations. Tho real education for self-gorern- 
meat can only be acquired by tbe practical erercise of 
representatire functions and responsibilities under the 
guidance, as obserred by the Goremmeiit of Icdia, of 
officera possessed of adninistratire tact and directive 
energy, and erinciog an earnestness fn the success of 
the experiment. 

The trend of recent political thought and 
reform in this country fully confirms the wis- 
dom and penekrativeness of the author of the 
above speech. 'The Representative Assembly, 
which in his time consisted of 14-1 ryots, land- 
lords and merchants, is now twice ns strong 
and counts some lawyers and other educ.ated 
men among its members. The general tone of 
its deliberations is also improved. The repre- 
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gentatives are better informed and more ind^ 
pendent, Bat they are systematically snubbed 
and browbeaten by the all-powerful Dewans. 
About 500 subjects are pushed through the 
formality of a discussion within a week, _ 
formality, because a number of questions reiMin 
uniettled and recurring for years together, hor 
is there any influential officer, active or reUred, 
anxious to educate the people politically and 
develop their institution. The present weak- 
ness and ineffectiveness of the RepresenUhve 
Assembly is attributed by some to its being a 
boon got unasked and not a nght won by 
laborious agiUtion. To them, the <'»]y Z"**" 
is that it was not given a Cur and friendly 
chance for growth by the successors of its 
founder. The very care end persistence with 
which these have sought to stifle iU voice are 
proofs positive of the jealousy end fear which 
It has already inspired in the official miod. In 
1892 Lord Lansdowne received an address from 
it and said in reply s 
IS leSecte the ireeUet credit «pea 
inutmeta of Hu UighoMi ; toil I leel eore rtUUie 
of iti ooBititulioo boing to lorao 
onnriplo of rrpre.eot.uon will greetly »4d tf 
lc itil«lib«iuoo. sod to tho reipeot with which Ue 
suggoatiooi will bo roooivod. 

Jlr.Keif Hardie.M. P. rsferred, of course, 
in Eraceful terms to the Institution w the 
course of the debate on Lord Morley’e Reform 
Scheme in the Parliament. But in spite of all 
the boasted progress of recent years, it must bo 
confessed that in power and prestige it remaina 
the same as Racgacharlu left, if not worse. 
It is time for another democratic stotesmaD to 
appear on the scene and turn it into a more 
useful and more respectable body. 

Views os EouciriosAL *kd Social 

QUESTlOSS. 

Advanced as Eangacharlu’s political views 
were, it would be highly interesting at present 
to know what opinions he held on quesbons m 
education. Speaking at the distribubon of 
priies to the students of the Maharaja s CoUege 
on 24tb March 1882, under the Presidency of 
H. II. The late Maharaja, he said i 
HiGDEu Education. 

IftlienGoT«iiiDeiith»d.to coDtnbotea portiowefUi* 

os>t sf ttew collegiate lastilutioae, whether GortraoMB 


the itudeota of the eoIIfges,but to the p«p’e 
Hoa^tiOB can thrive ’^‘hov.t ‘highly ^a- 
cated^u at ita head, and theajatem of Gorerome t 
.choola can never be complete 
longaa tbeie ooUegei are atUnded bj •11 

peerie and a vrelWenied ijitem of acbolanlupa place 


£e^' 
the|>oerer eli 


•ach of the more gifted atuden 


Legislatios kok Wosies. 

Regarding the Position of women Raogacharlu 
said 

I attach great iinporUnce to getting op amongrt onr 
leadioc familiea miinbera of young ladiee with a tign 
Eoeliah edULatioB who could feel for the advanoemeM 
Iheireea. and take up the eame poaition le » 

them aa that oeeupied by educated laeu in relabon^ to 
their Ignorant brethren. We eannot altogether trortiu 


vagance. aa on that of deapotun, indulging m 
ideas of wotaan*! nghta and other extravagant nonovi. 
Tbe happy mean will be arrived at, if we lesre to woeora 
atl Ibalcoucerna themaelvea to bo judged loddeterB'vW 
by iheatandardeltbair feehugt andideae on the ion- 
jeet. , . 

The rational, progressive and yet natioBalistio 
character of these cooceptione i* obvious. 
And coosidericg the date of their utterance, 
no one can help admiring the breadth of their 
autbor'e miod and its openneas to modern 
healthy itfloeDcea. Especially the last para- 
graph quoted above marks him off as a staunch 
liberal also ID social matters. 

CnAKACTEitlSTtCS. 

We have characterized Eaugacharlu as a 
democrat. He was also an autocrat in some 
respects; end in none more so than in the way 
in which he dealt with officials of a question- 
able character. He would fine them, transfer 
them over long distances or dismus them 
summarily and even arbitrarily. Hi* car was 
always eager for reports regarding tbe condnct 
of officios. He had an ingenious way of 
collectiug information about mofossil affairs 
through the leading men of Taluks and 
Districts and through the rural population. 
When news of some waya’ard or tyrannical 
officer reached him, he would himself set out, if 
possible^ to the scene of tyranny, or send ont 
span, or summon the accused person himself 
to his presence. If tbe last was the case. 
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the very reception accorded to the accused 
would suEBce to strike him with terror and 
turn him to the path of rectitude. If his guilt 
was proved, there was no escape for him from 
an exemplary punishment. 

His was a life of untiring activity. He 
travelled often; and while travelling, he was 
not fastidious about his retinue and parapher- 
nalia. He could not adhere mechanically to 
one programme of business, and would not 
confine himself to one topic or one language in 
his conversation. His brain knew no rest, and 
work seemed to be his rule of life. And this 
blessed contagion of restless, public-spirited 
work, be transmitted freely to those around 
him. A writer says : 

It tbe trchiTes of tbe 8«eretarist at B&ngfttore cooM 
be explored, a Dumber of bit niaatee end memorande 
might be brought out to guide and loitruct tbe jouoger 
generation. Tbe very O. O'a iieued under bia eutbority 
ov committed to biRi by the Chief Commiiaioner to be 
drafted are initruotiTe aod relate to almeit every 
branch of theadmiaiatratlou. 

Bangaeharlo was, as we have already seen, 

B great friend of the cultivator and this*friend* 
ehip be sometimes canied to such an ezteitt 
as to seem offensive to tbe official class. TVlien 
at a meeting of the Representative Assembly, 
an official referred tauntingly to tbe poor in- 
tellectual attainments of the ryot, he retorted 
by applauding tbe ryots’ strong common sense 
and wide worldly experience which were sadly 
lacking in the official. When some one else 
remarked that, if the Hewan continued to 
show so much consideration and leniency to 
tbe representatives, the day would soon come 
when the officials would have to bribe them, 
Eangacharlu replied that be heartily welcomed 
that day. He would not have countenanced 
the idle. contention that Mysore is a &mra/ 
State and that there is no gulf there yawning 
between “ the tax-payers who are prodneers 
and the tax-gatherers who are consumers.” He 
deplored the false ideas of authority and pres- 
tige that were then, and are even now, associ- 
ated with the tenure of public office, and his . 
foremost intention was to make the ryots, 
“ whose statns at the time of the Rendition was 
inferior to what it was in the neighbouring 
British dislriels,” feel (1) that they possessed 
complete rights of property in their lands, 


(ii) that the fruits of their labour were entirely 
theirs and (iii) that Government servants could 
not use them and could not command their 
services as they pleased. As fo what Ranga- 
charln personally contributed towards tbe rea- 
lisation of that intention, we have only to 
breathe out a heavy sigh of sorrow remember- 
ing that cruel death snatched him away on the 
20th of January 1883, from amidst his labours. 
The event happened at Madras whither he 
had been to recover his health which had been 
shattered by official cares and ceaseless toil. 
But he had already laid the foundations and 
prepared the plans for the future edifice. As 
his successor himself admitted before the 
Representative Assembly in 1883, 

!%• present policy of Hii Highness' Oovernnient 
ie 10 Uis nsiD, bssed on the Itnss sokbly ehslhed oot by 
him in meny of the public speecbee, both hero end else, 
where, end I bare do doobt that the greet example 
vshieb be hai set ue Id hii unwearied lelieitude for the 
welfare of the people will long eentinoe to eoeourage as 
io tbe discharge of our onerous poblio duties, 

We have it on the authority of Ijord Curran 
that the Rendition of Mysore was "a great 
experiment. For iftheresulthad been failnre, 
then a cruel rebuff would have been adminis- 
tered to the generosity which dictated the 
proceeding, and the cause of Native States and 
of Native Administration throughout India 
mu»t have suffered a lasting recoil.” Hie 
Ijordsbip has, however, acknowledged “unhesi- 
tatingly" that the State has been “ well served." 
Towards this happy result, Rangaeharlu's 
indirect and invisible contribution is perhaps 
not less valuable than what he personally 
and directly contributed. “lean confidently 
say that that ‘remarkable statesman’ Sir 
Seshadri Iyer owed to his chief Rangacharlu 
not a little of tbe strength and the noble 
thoughts and deeds which characterised his 

fiervice to the shite and its Ruler as Dewan.” 

80 says Rai Bahadur A. Narasim Iyengar who 
calls Rangacharlu “a saint and genius” and 
who i»ssesses a more intimate knowledge than 
most living men, both of Rangacharlu and of 
Sir Seshadri who, in tbe words of Lord Curzon, 

“ for eighteen years wielded an authority that 
was a reflex of Lis powerful character and 
abiliUes.” 
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HufinR Uif iliy» of Sir K. P^lisori ly^r »ml 
of (ilift) 8*^‘i»jnUn<“y, Un* iMml to \#1o» 
t1i8 r<“;iuV,licnn >irtu»« of Hifir drpulM friend 
8t tlii*ir full worth, r.rcn tho moul bi-olM 
Mynor^ao to «►<• dutinclly that in lli^ 

(lutnhulion of ofTicinl i>-’itrornj;»*, rtangacliarlu 
Jml c*'*"" Jif^f^ri'oc^ to local talent a« far »« 
jv>«»ible 80(1 liail fn all rnaftw lielinved a* a 
tialUc Btnonf; the oatKCt of th« State and not 
n< an out'iifer amonc ouUi>}rr«. All India and 
India'g Ilocl>'<l> friend* felt what a errat and 
^nod personality {>a.<«nl away in It-insat.liarlu 
and even the Time* had a reference to make 
to the }o««. .T)ie lieanlifHl Toan*Ifalt to the 
heart of the Capital testifies to the cratito'le of 
the p»y>p)e of ?ii)'*ore Jo their j^eat bene/aclor 
Co'tci.ihio'r. 

It i« not lelJoin that ffidian* haie 6een 
chamcterlred a* a nation of dreamer* and 
(lotanN, not endoueel aitli a <'«prtcity for the 
practical affair* of th* world and anfit for 
' Independent politie.i! or industrial life Hut 
Bnnpaeliarltt andMadha'aE.ao. Salar Jang and 
Senhiah Sa«tri, Gaiiriiiliankar and Dinkar Rao 
have proved the utter absordity of th»«e re- 
pToaciie*. Attain, eien men of lui;h aatbonly 
In politic* and aoriology ha\e calM into ^ue** 
tion the fuitability of repre<eoUtir« {lolitieal 
inititation* for Indian*. Some aoiwer to them 
i< lurely furnished in the fact that eocb initi* 
tntion* bad found favour with at lea*t one 
indicenau* statesman of modern times wbo was 
not n revolutionary or Jire-bmod and who lived 
and laboured when public acitatiOR of any 
kind wa* practically unknown rn the laud. A* 
a matter of fact, be anticipated the British 
Ilu)e« in aisociatinj; the governed wilb the 
Government. 

But of late, there has been a lamentable 
scarcity of men who can take charge of the 
Governments of Katiie States and raanage 
them at lenet keeping pace aith, if they cannot 
surpass, the British Government. The Indiaa 
Kational Congles*, if it ha* achieved nothing 
else, bas at least gisen British India a good 
number of men who can intelligently study 
and cfi°ca$s t'ue'ir ahm'iois'initive and economic 
problem*. Ths aiTairs of Natirc Stntea set 
being among the planks of the Congress 


plalfarrn, they are not generally fludierl liy 
ISntisb Indian politician*. Aloreoier, it is not 
Mery Katise I'rince that lias the courage and 
personality of a Oaekwar to secure for the 
office of IJeaan aCongrer'inan of the type oflhe 
late Mr. It (' Dntt, even if there' *J-onId he 
inch an one, Innio*tof the Katlie f^Utes, 
the atmosphere ii uncongenial for the growdh 
of re<il sUtermanship. If a State ba*, there- 
fore, to import a fJeuan, where fi it to find 
one? Some old nr retirerl servant of the 
Itnfiab Indian Government might he aiaifable. 
Bat it is often douhlful whether h* pop*es*e< 
the rei|ai«i(e phytiral and mental ftne ■*. If 
he were to eatisfy both there conditions, he 
• ill (lerfiap* be too age^f ahen Jje will haie 
become ronvers.vntwitli all tbe dehiili of the 
aiimiButration. And after all, he rernaio* 
an out*id»r Therefore, the best rour*e in 
the mailer for a Naliie IV/ncei* toeocoorige 
(be local men in public service and ilmcItA* 
neoivly to develop a vigorous public Jifa in the 
State^ A spirit of bealthy rivalry may grow 
upWlweeo the two, each vising with tbe 
other 10 tbe promotion of publie good. If the 
rnliDg class is shrewd and lympathrtie, it will 
forestall the rchemes and (Uggeitions of tbe 
ooo-officials i if It II weak and vagrant, it will 
be led and controlled by tbe latter. Tbi* is no 
more than Rangacharlu’a own policy; and tbe 
Rulers of Native State* w ill do well to consid- 
er it senoudy betimes and convert their 
popular assemblies from mere ornamentations 
into realities. It behoves also the subjects of 
Natne States to be more earuesC nboat tbeir 
own “ ioteresU and importance.'’ They should 
keep tbemselvei in touch with fbe can'eul 
libml thought and literature, watch tbe 
modern democratic and humanitarian move- 
ment* and study the development of political 
institutions in the West. I,etbarEy which has 
bitberto been their ruling principle helps 
“neither aUrui*m nor egoivm,” No* that with 
tbelateDewan Bahadur R. Ragunatha Rao, 
tbe old generation of Native statesmen bn* di*-, 
appeared, it is indeed a problem as (o how the 
reputaYion wbicTi Chat generation lias earneh 
fije Jodiao geoius in tbe art of Goreroment 
can be sustaiued. C 
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When I had ths pleasure of coming amoDgyon 
a few months ego, I ofTered eome remarks upon 
the obvious truth that democracy in the diacuBSiona 
of the day means government working through 
public opinion, and upon the equally urgent im- 
portance of a body, like this University, making 
its one part of its duties to help in forming those 
hibits of mind upon which the soundness of opini- 
on depends. Tcj-nfght I propose to harp upon the 
same string, end to say something about politics 
and history. I intend a double eubject with a 
eingle object. I need your indulgence, for of 
history I know too little, and of politics some of 
you may think I know too much, and know it 
wrong. 

New Stoss or thb Tiues 
Any reSoetive observer, if he like*, can sketch 
some of the signs of the times in rather 
fnrmidable outline. Let us look at it. Politi- 
cal power is described as lying in the hands 
of a vast and mobile electorate, with scanty 
'regard for tradition or history. Democracy, they 
esy, is going to write its own programme Tb« 
etruetiire n{ eseeutive organs and machinery is 
undergoing half-hidden but serious alterations. 
Men discover h change of attitude towards law as 
law ; a decline in reverence for institutions as in- 
stitutions, and this change is not peculiar to 
England. Time and mutations of politics) atmos- 
phere are incessantly attaching a difiereot signi- 
ficance to the same ideas and the same words: yet 
we are apt to go on with our manful battles as if 
the flags and banners and vehement watchwords 
.all stood for old causes. While intent, and with 
good reason, on the topics of the time — on strikes, 
aeroplanes, the gold reserve, the price of Consols, 
Chins, Persia, Mesopotamian railways — i*s it pos- 
sible that we are somnambulists, only half awake 
to strong currents racing in full blast over our 
beads and under the ground at oar feet, and 
sweeping through the world of white men, black 
men, brown men, yellow men? 

Llay I, without peril, add another element in 
the political landscape? I wilt borrow tbelanguage 
of a French critic. You have all heard how, just 
before the revolutionary storm broke over France 
in 1789, Sieyes published one of the moeteflective 
pamphlets ever written. Its title was this:-— 

* Adilresa as Chaocellor of the Manchester UDiTcraity. 


** What is tbeThirdEstate?EvGry thing. What has 
it been in politics until now? Nothing. What 
does it ask? To become something.” Our critic of 
to-day warns us that behind the third estate, 
behind the fourth estate, a fifth estate has risen, 
with which we have to count. "Women who 
were nothing, and who rather claim to be 
everything, to-morrow are going to be something,” 

Nothing IS easier than to make a ciisis out of 
this signai conjuncture of interesting, perplexing, 
and exciting circumstance. Still the long 
experience of our national history shows it 
safest, wisest, soundest, is respect of all English- 
speaking communities, to be in no hurry to believe 
that, in John Bunyan's pithy phrase, " passion 
will have all things now.” 

Contemporary history alone might teach us to 
take deep reaching change more patiently. One 
thing is certain. When new social ideas are slowly 
taking possession of a people, then is tbs time for 
all of ns to remember the spirit of a passage 
from Spinoza, which I quoted here last time. 
"When I applied my mind to polities, so 
that I might examine what belongs to polities 
with the same precision of mind as we use for 
mathematics, I have taken my best paics not to 
laugh at the actions of mankind, not to groan 
over them, not to be angry with them, but to 
understand them.” By understanding them he 
eaye he means looking at all the motives of 
buioan feeling, love, hatred, envy, ambition, pity 
— not as vices of human nature, but as properties 
belonging to it, just as heat, cold, storm, thunder 
beloDg'to sir and sky, 

aOU3SE.lu’s OBEATMESS, 

To-day, as it happens, is the anniversary of the 
birth cf Rousseau a couple of hundred ye-ars ago. 
In the French Chamber, on a proposal last week 
to vote public money for its celebration, one side 
argued that it was absurd to ra.vgnify the father 
of anarchist theories, at a moment when police 
were shooting down anarchist bandit*. The 
other aide insisted that Rousseau was the pre- 
cursor of modern conceptions of social justice, 
and had achieved decisive and persistent influence 
on French, German and Russian literature. A 
score of books in political literature rank as 
acts, not Imoks. Whether a score or a hundred, 
the “Social Contract” was one. The “Insti- 
tutions of the Christian Religion,” launched in 
Geneva two centuries before Rousseau, was another. 
Bat Calvin, the Protestant pontiff from France, 
vras no theorist The rock on which he built hi? 
church was hia own uncor ; ' ’i will and power 
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tomeetocMBior., and this it was that m^e bim 

one of tha commanding forces in tha world «bw- 
tocy. Burke scourged Houascau’s name and bia 
work with an energy only le«s sarage than bis 
eetimate on the same page of Charles II. IM 
rejoiced that Roueseau had none of the popularity 
here that followed him orer the Continent of 
Europe. He went on se Wordawoith saw l.m— 
forewarning, denouncing, launching forth k«n 
ridiculoagainstall ejatemsbuslton abstract thought, 
proclaiming the majesty of institutes ard laws 
Allowed by time; with high disdain exploding 
upstart theory Yet Maine, the most eminent 
English member of the Burkian school— I do net 
forget Sir James Mackinteeh— telN ua that 
Bouaaeau, without learning, with few e.rtue.|, and 
with no strength of character, haa nevertheloss 
Btamped himself inefficeahiy on history by the 
farce of a vivid imsg.naUon and a genuine love 
for bU fellow-men, for which much will always 
have to be forgiven him. So the etorm of our 
world-battle opened It reached not poliUce only, 
but phlloeophy. art, Utters, churches. • 

for what elrikei deep m politics, ‘ttikee^P •“ 
round. HUtory on one side, Law of Nature and 
Bight* of Man on the other. 

TsK “CoytsscT Socut" 

You knew the electrifying firet sentence of 
Bottsssau'e “Social Contract" “hT*n is bom 

free sod everywhere he is in cbsioe Oteeupp^ 

himself the mister of others, who is none 

for that more of. , jl* 

pma.M. 11 , ..I* i.t" 1 It' l*» "I"*' “ '"'■ 

.1 aeM, B.ll .1 Il.gM. I" 

m\a is a resounding echo- • We hold these 

.0 b. j lb.* .11 

equal : that they are endowed by tbeir t.rmtor 
with certaiD unalienable rights ; that amoug these 
are life liberty, and the pursuit of happioese . 
that to secure these rights governroents are insU 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers from 

*’’lt « ^ealy for 

day to riddle a book like the “Social Oontrart 
wilh shot end shell cl logic, doctrine, figure^ 
history More than one dieliogui.bed master ot 
political and legal phlloeophy in our own day mn.l 
Mneration has eubiected it to seatching eiialy8iv>f 

St B.tb„ia.. .11 

ia history that matters and the long Ule ^ em- 
..immating circumstance. And, after all, the 
locution of the law ot Nature with bumant^ 
has in all ages been very close. Let na realise 


witb what tfrulgence books burst upon commnni- 
tiea oppressed by wrong, eunk in core, inflamed by 
p.«l,S of olisioo or of l.berty, tb. two el.rr.f 
fields of mortal struggle. 

THE rOWEa OF rollTICit EOOKS. 

The power of a political bock depends on its fit- 
ness for occssion as cccseions emerge Crop 
depends on soil ss well as seed. It is not abstract 
or absoloto sfiength in argument or conclusion, 
but the fact, half scsident, of its bsppenicg to 
•uppivan impressive, persuasive, exciting, attsok 
or defence, or some set of formuiffi that the 
pesnon needs, or curiosity of the hour demands. 
Books, doctrines, ideas have been compared to tbs 
fiowers in a garden 'Tis not always the best 
argument that prevails, and the gardener wins 
tbn priro who chooses hie season right How 
much of their time do even good writers pass in 
minting com that hss no currency. And in pass- 
ing from that glorious dome of printed books m 
the Butuh Museum to ths sepulchral monument* 
in another department I sometimes think that in 
vitality there is not much to choose. 

It IS easy to expose filla'-iea in the Deelsrstien 
of Independence The point la that, *e an 
Amencan historian rreords with truth, it was 
“the genuine effusion of the soul of the country 
at the time " Yet what a aound instinct for 
politics, *ddre»«*d to Englishmen of the stamp of 
the Amencan colonists, inspired Tom Pams when 
be fired the rerolutietiary train by the mwt 
lofluential political piece that ever was composed, 
and vailed It by the wholesome, persmsive andwell- 
justifiedoame of "Common Sense ” Quarrels about 
tbebeat form ef government, the balance of ordere 
intbeState.evennaturalrigbts were comparatively 
old etories. hlen are wont to use so much of 
these great oracular deliverances as the mome^ 
needs , and four score and seven years psesw 
before a nobler President than Jefferson was »“« 
bo bnng bu country round to his faith that if 
slavery is rot wrong, oo'hiog ia wrong, It is 
not abstract books that thrive in the day of 
trouble on either side of the Atlantic Ocean To® 
language of our great Agamemnon of politic 
conflict, alike in Franco and in Amer. 




deeper to the potent roots It was 


Burke 


«..o. uvb ua these thing-, but on the point of 
taxes that the ablest psra and meet eloquent 
tongues have been exercised, the greate«t epirits 
have acted and suffeted They took infinite pains 
to eet up as a fundamental principle that in all 
•chies the people must in effect themselvw, 
tely or immediately, possess the power oI 


mediately oi 
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granting their own money, or no shadow o£ 
liberty could subsist. 

Ye* rates and taxes are not eVerj thing. Evola* 
tioa is the most overworked word in all the lan- 
guage of the day. But we cannot do without it, 
and those are right who Bay that in the evolution 
of politics notbiog has been more important than 
the Bucces'ive emergence of such new moral enti- 
ties as juatiie, freedom, right. History made 
English their vernacular. Whether Burke in his 
best pieces or Aristotle in his “Politics" shows 
the wider knowledge of human nature learned 
men do not decide. At least the philosopher of 
email city States, even with the intellect of Aris- 
totle, could not be expected to have any idea of 
that representative government which is the 
greatest political fact of to-day. It was Locke in 
the 17th century who in connection with the 
settlement of the Monarchy^ that we are to 
call a revolution, not a rebellion, 6ist set out. 
as his been ssid, constitutional goveromeat in 
terms of thought, sod furnished the ctaio* 
spring of political philosophy for long ages ofter. 
From him both Montesquie and Rousseau, the 
famous heads of two opposed schools and rival 
methods, drew their inspiratioo. Oountless are 
tho goveioing systems ail over the globe that have 
found their model here, aod we may record with 
no igoabls pride Chat the toogue of our English 
masters of political wisdom is spoken by ICO mil* 
Hods, as against 130 for Bunii, 83 Of Qcimau, 
60 of Spanish, and 45 of French. I do not forget 
that nmong 90 or 100 millione of our triumphant 
figure the King’s writ does not run ; for they live 
under the Stars and Stripes. 

Words asd ideas ij* politics. 

Let me give you a sobering thought from 
Locke hioieelf 

“ If any one shall well consider the errors and 
obscurity, the mistakes and coefusion, that ere 
spread in the world by an ill use of words, he 
will find some reason to doubt whether lan- 
guage, as it hti been employed, has contributed 
more to tbeimproveiuent or bindrancoof know- 
ledge among mankind." 

Dismal as this thought must be at any tim% 
how especially perturbing to people with such 
questions before them as we are called upon to 
face to-day? Now, if evei, what mist.'ikes and 
Confusion are likely to follow sn ill uso of 
political word^, and of the ideas that words 
Stand for. ‘TV'bat would become of a lawyer 
at Lincoln’s Inn, who argued Lis cases with 
the looseness in point and languag**, the 


disregard of apt precedents, the slack concatenation 
of piemiss and conclusion, the readiness to take 
one authority for as good as another, which even 
the best of us find good enough for politics ? Is 
there any other field where Bacon’s famous idols 
of Theatre, Tiibe, Market Place, and Cave fceep 
such complacent house together ? 

A learned man who was Chancellor of the 
JKxcheqaer in 1837 wrote a little hook on what be 
styled the use and abuse of political terms. It has 
little sap, but puts useful posers as to the exact 
classification of the varieties of Bepublic and 
Monarchy. It is democracy where a majority of 
adult males have direct legal influence in the 
formation of the sovereign body. It is aristocracy 
where this majority have not direct legal influence. 
Is democracy a system in which the many govern 
or, as Aristotle supposed, a system in which the 
poor govern t And so forth, with a general sugges* 
tloD of loose snd ioapplieable, terms being the 
links that chain men to unre-asouable practices. 

The ideas and words that seem simplest turn 
out mnstcomplez. If anybody doubts ask him tu 
try Ins hand, say, on Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity. He will be very Incky if, besides 
being complex, be does rot find their contents and 
applications directly contradictory. Take Cavour's 
famous formula “ A free Church in a free State.” 
^hat could be simpler, more direct, more pleasant 
and easy music to the politician's ear ; yet of what 
harsh, afflicting, and intractable discords was 
Rot this theme the pielude? Of liberty, we 
have been told on the best authority, there are 
200 definitions. Even the consecrated name of 
public opinion has many ahades. One cunstitu* 
tional writer in whom learning has been by so 
noeans fatal to wit — and neitbcc law nor politics 
•8 without possible points of humour — puts it that 
the opinion of Farlunient is the opinion of yester- 
day, and the opinion of Judges is that of the day . 
heforo yesterday. That is, the Judges go by pre- 
cedent and old canons of interpretation, while 
Parliament makes laws, imposes taxes, regulates 
foreign relatio'i«, in response to movements ouUide, 
andtbeebb and flow of political tides outside 
Seem to obey the motions of an inconstant moon. 
In politics, is it the voice of the electorate? 
Ileyond politics, is it that favourable balance of 
leading articles which is called a good Press ? 

Who of us in arguing for or against an institu- 
tion draws distinctions between its formal and 
legal chuacter and Its actual work in practice? 
Or m.-ike 'allowance for the spirit of those who 
tarry It on ? Or for the weight of its traditional 
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associations? A very interesting writerofoar 
Dvra time emphasizes the con-rational element in 
politics, impulse, instinct, reactian. As a man 
(vho has spent most of bis days in ptriitics yo9 
aeill not vronder that I read with a rueful eye 
Mr. Qrahani Wallis's rather cynical dictum that 
the empirical art of politics conlists largely >n the 
creation of opinion by the deliberate ezploita^on 
of sub conscious non-rational inference. 

rOHIICll. BCltSCE. 

Here you are excellently furmsKed iritli 
teachers of politics both directly and tn connec- 
tion irith ethics, economics, cr larr, 1 bare been 
looking through the ezamlnation papers, with 
sincere respect for those who set them and a touch 
of envy for those who could answer London Dni- 
rersity has notably bioken ground in a well-known 
school served by accomplished prefeesora and 
attended by hundroda of assiduous Iisteoere At 
Oxford, where m tay days there long ego eucb 
projects would have seemed irrelevant and Uto- 
pian folly, they have recently inetituted a lecture- 
er on political theory and iostitutioos, and a 
diploma in economies and political science. Inter- 
national law and political economy have leeturers 
and profeeeors There and at Catnbridge they 
ace trying to carer a good deal of (he ground 
that le occupied by the well koown school of 
political science founded in Pane after the catee- 
trophe of 1670, and with the express design of 
repairing the political ignorance in the gorerning 
claeees, which was one, at aoy rate, of the caueee 
of that catastrophe. 

Its courses include international law, public, 
and prirate, tbe diplomatic bistory of Europe, 
the history of colonial expansion, the history of 
the Eastern quratios, the study of Cooslitutroo, 
commercial geography, administratire law, and eo 
forth. Its ends hare been attained. Embsseiee, 
CcDsuUtes, tbe Council of State, tbe inspector- 
ships of finance are manned by former puptla 
Parliament, letters, the better journala owe it an 
acknowledged debt, and lU infiueuce upon the 

generation that have sprung up since the wardO 

years since baa been marked. 

Xo-nigbt 19 not tbe time for diaciiaaing whether 
there is such a thing as puliticsl science. I nerd 
not try, for tbe work has been incomparably well 
done for our purposes lu Sir Frederick Pollock'a 
short rolume on the History of the Science of 
Politics. Is there any true analogy belween the 
body politic and the body catuinl ; are tbe 
inetbods and processes of politics to be Imonght 


within sight of the metbodHard proccw of biology ? 
The politican may borrow phra'es from the biolo- 
gist, and talk of embryo', germs, organists, but 
•urefy tho« are right who ii sist tb^t we bare sot 
come near to tbe definite erection of an induc'ire 
political science 

That is certainly no reason why either the 
politician should not rpaeon, or the historian 
should not explore, say, with the metbodical 
energy, caution, ccnscieuce, esndcur, and deter- 
mined love of truth that marked Darwin, and tbe 
heroes of tbe natural sciences. 

A SEW PBCFESSOBSair. 

Political science suffers from the same defect as 
political economy in tbe earlier part of tbe nioe- 
leenth century. There is a cei tain rarefaction in 
the atmospbeie The political man Wears tbe 
eame artifi<-iai charseter ae the economic man. 
Ethical considerations pass for so much fiction. 
Aiaiters are loo much confined to deecnpt/oo of 
political mecbtnics Xbepropositionsarstoomecb- 
aoicaland too elaborate, and too little account is 
made of oinistensgtotheprogress of socisty. Tbs 
growth sod direction of new opinion, tboeffective- 
uees of poUtiial loslitutioiis in giving expression 
to new opinion, ere treated oa secondary, or not 
treated at a((. Tbe lines laid down by my friend, 
Professor Dicey, id bis book on the relation bet- 
ween Knd and opinion lo tbs 'Idtb century, de- 
serve to be followed, and they ace sun to be. Tbe 
scienco so conceived will realue that tho value of 
political forms is to be measured>by what tbey do. 
They must express sod answer the mind and 
purpoeea of a State, in their amplest bearings. I 
hope all this is not ucgrateful to a group of 
writers lo thia country who in tho last few years 
bare filled a truly important bookshelf iu any lib- 
rary pretending to be on tbe highest level in this 
truly important sphere — with Green, Pollock, 
Dicey, QsbhouSe, Bosanquet, Wallas among them. 
Let nobody auppusa that speculations as to the 
State and its various relations to the individual 
are immaterial. It is held that tbe attempt of 
certaio Feeach teacliera to present German theori- 
es of the State in French dress are directly respon- 
able for Syndicalism in France. I venture to 
believe thit hers is the field for a new course, 
and an extra chair in your splendid list I mean 
a chair that would set an example of accurate 
OSS of terms m great national affiirs and 
relatioRs,- of a ejsfcntatica? innuir^ into biaWrical 
onginaof contemporary cases; of the commonplace, 
bat neglected truth that it does not follow that if 
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only peoplo enough hold nn opinion it mu&t 
therefore be both true end apt ; of coherence and 
classification in our survey and treatment of 
politicnl problems. If I had the privilege of adding 
a new chair it should be a Chair of Politics. 
Politics, in the sense that 1 am suggesting, is 
different from law because law tends to stereo- 
type thought by forcing it into fixed categories, 
but political science, rightly handled is for ever 
re-opening these categories to examine how they 
answer to contemporary facts Political science 
is wider than law, because its work may be eaid 
to begin where law ends. It is less wide than 
sociology, because it starts from the aasiimption of 
the State with all its rights, powers, and duties. 

Kfore than once the most tremendous political 
effects have Sowed from books and speculations that 
had nothing to do with polities. Who can measure 
tb-ft InOiMncvi w vevibawipwtasj paUUeanf Dvrwttv 
and the other literature cf survival of tliefitte»t, 
and notooly on practical politics, but ifsdeciaive 
contributory influence upon active and powerful 
schools of written history ? How constantly again, 
have the immense phenomena of Church*?, Catholic 
Bod Protestant, so imposing sod so penetrating, 
been the gravest chapter in the history of Statvsl 
TBB COSTISUITT OF ntSTOBT. 
CoDtemporary history is a long affair. A fort- 
night sga in tbs foreign telegrams that Git an 
invaluable page in the Timt$ eveiy morniog you 
would have found this from Athens :— *■ 

•' To-day beiog the en&ivet&My of the capture 
of OoDstantinople by the Turks, a Litany for 
the repose of the soul of the last Greek 
Rmperor, Constantine Palaeologus, was sung 
in the Cathedral here in the presence of 
Princes Nicholas and Andrew, the Prime 
Minister, and other dignitaries.” 

This commemoration at Athens of the tremeod- 
ou3 event that came to paas at Constantinople 460 
years ago is no cinder from a dead fire, but quite 
a live cual. At least one of the modern giants of 
political philosophy seems to regard it as a bless- 
ing that Mnhomed II. put an end to Byzantine 
confusion, ju3t as Landor used to regret tbat 
Charles Martel won the Bittle of Tours. 

The first speech I beard jn my life, when 1 was 
a school boy, I suppose some time in 1850, was in 
your neighbouring Blackburn, one of Kossuth's 
passionate denunciations of Austrian power and 
I'lissisn intervention. The telegrams tell you 
every morning that this qiiestigo loo ehH 
tmculders. For some of you foreign politics 


begin with meiaOTiea of the Crimean War. The 
near East is assuredly no dead valcano. 

A miQ who wishes to trace its perplexities to 
th^ir source will not forget the history of the 
claims, ambitions, and pretensions of Prussia, 
Aifstiia, Russia, when they partitioned Poland 
IdOyearsago Well did Burke, in 1772, warn 
Europe tbat Poland was but a breakfast for tbo 
groat armed Powers, but where would they dine ? 
*■ After all our love of tranquillity,” he exclaimed, 
« and all our expedients to preserve it, ntas { poor 
Pe-Acol" And well does the historian to-day 
declare in a poignant sentence, the partition of 
Poland might have been a statesmanlike perform- 
ance if it could have stopped in 1772, but histori/ 
net'er does ttop ihorl, and in 20 years Europe found 
Itself in the whirlpool of the French revolutionary 
wars which came to a clo'e at Waterloo. 

That w the wctA td IlijAwy never does 
stop short If you are of the school that insists 
00 the event being its own justification, on 
fact and reason beioc tbe same thing, on 
tba real and toe rational being identioal, cn force 
and right being all one, at least be sura that you 
have tbe fact in full, and the event in qll its 
dimeosioBS, and its duration. 

TDB SXARB OF PARALLELS. 

Uistorical parallels are a snare to working 
statesmen, and ludicrous misapplications from 
Greece and Rome inspired some of the worst 
aberra'ions of tbe French Revolution, They are 
convenient to the politician ; a plausible parallel 
mskes him feel sure of his ground, Mr. Bryce,'- 
no second rate authority, holds that, though 
usually interestirg and often illuminating, what 
are called bistoriin’s parallels are often misleading, 
lie tells how during the great dispute in 1876, 
after tbe Bulgarian massacre, between those who 
thought we ought to back tbe Sultan, and those 
who were equally convinced tha other w.ay, be 
met one day in the street an eminent historic.al 
professor wiiowna fond of descanting on the value 
of history »a a guide to politics. They talked of 
the crisis in the East. This is Mr. Bryce’s 
Btory " I said, ‘ Ilero is a fine opportunity for 
applying your doctrinse. Party politicians r/iiy 
be divided, but no student of bistory can doubt 
which is the right course tor the Govetninent to 
follow towards Russia and the Turks.' • CtrtaiE- 
Iy,*he replied, ‘ the tcacliinga of history arc r.Um' 
•You mean, of course,’ 1 said, scenting »orue np«' 
of disagreeaietit, that we ought to Wuru IhePn'''-"' 
that ho is wholly in the wrong and c*f, i 
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support from ug?’ ‘No indeed,’ rejotaed my 
friend, ‘ I taeRi) just tbe oppoBite/" 

In truth, say what we will of tbe Qoity of 
history and the identity in the elemeota of 
fiumao cature, {be genenJ body of o pollbcal 
case ia never exactly the eame 

Machiavellt wil[ have it that tbe revolution of 
tbe wheel of human fortune brings peat sitae* 
tione hack to now points A wiser school inaista 
that history never repeats itself 

Acnording to some seuntific hietortane with e 
right (0 speak’, history does not solve qaesttone; 
it teaches us to examine. After a life of labour 
in examination a great event, they say, is seldom 
fully understood by those who worked foe it 
Our vision is surer about tbe past, there we have 
the whole: we see the beginoing and tbe end , we 
distinguish essential from accessory to conlem- 
porariea events are confused, obscured by paesmg 
Bccidents, mixed with all sorts of forsigo elements 
Doth contenpotanes end biatoriaos, more often 
tbso they suppose, mUs a vital point becauee 
tbsy do sot Itaow that intuitive instiuct wbicli 
oftsB goes farther ia the ststeeissn'e mod than 
deliberate annlyeis ia argument A visitor of 
fiismtrck's once reminded tnm that Schopenhauer 
used to Mt with him at dinoer every day in (be 
hotel at Ffsnkfurt. " 1 had do boainess with 
bun. 1 had neither time nor inciioetion for 
philoeopby ” said Bismtrek, “ and 1 know ootbing 
of Schopsnbauer'e system.” Jt was summanly 
explained to bin m vesting tbe primacy of tbe 
will IQ seif consciausoeis '* I dare eay that may 
be all right,” he Said, ” fur myulf, at Ivaet, I 
'have often noticed that my will had decided before 
my tninkiug wae finished ” ImproTisatiob has 
more to do in politics than people think 
13 THERE A aCCUI.-ra TSBESD? 

I can do no more than name another question 
that has had Inch invincible interest for powerful 
tEtndg is there a central thread to gnide us 
along a main course in the movements of the 
world ? Are the toovements onward i 

History, in the great conception ni it, bas often 
been compared to a mountain chain veoo far off 
in a clear sky, where the peaks eeeu linked to one 
another towards tbe higher crest of the group. An 
ingenious and learned writer tbo other day 
amplified this famous image by speaking cf a set 
of vulcanic ialauds braving themseirea oot cf tbe 
tea, at eucli angles end distances ttist only to tbo 
eye of a bird, and net to a siiIorcruitingoiDODg 
them would they appear ae the heights of one and 
tbe same euhmerged range. The sailor, I taka it 


ia tbe politician. Ibe bietorien, without prejudice 
to monographic erploratioa in intervening valleys 
and ascending slopes, will covet the vision of tbe 
bird 

The unity of history i» now orthodox doctrine, 
though accepted, as orthodox doctrines sometinies 
an la vanoue eeasea Acton put it that ‘'History 
enibraces ideas as much as events, and derives its 
beat virtue from legions beyond tbe sphere of 

A younger student, whose ability Acton recug- 
erzad sod highly rained, puts is a Irttlemore 
fully — “ No presentation of history esn be ade- 
quate which negiecta the growths of the religious 
coDsciousness, of literature, of tiis moral and 
physical gcisncu, of art, of scholarship, of social 
life” 

The essential merit of tbe statesman, that be 
doea not miataka a part for (ha whole, belongs 
equally to tbe respaneible citijSD with a seoso of 
public duty, and to tbe beet historiao. But on 
another side the temper of the time is adverse 
Usmsrk 4»y» (bat rs 1700 tbs most univsrsaJ or 
ODcyciopviie csiod, that is to sty, loiai at home 
over tbe field of knowledge, thought, feellog'“WaJ 
IrfuboiCz, and in 1800 it was Goslbe. Z luppcss 
nobody would dispute that in 1600 it was Bacon. 
To nhoin would tompelent authorities give tbe 
pyltn in 1000? If we are elow to anewer, is not 
the reason that advance of specislieaticn over the 
wbrie field of knutviedge has asda theencyclup.'cdic 
miod an aoachroniam } 

PaooRE^ sot Uvivemt. 

bfany people, end among them some of the 
wisest and most helpful of minkind, treat Prog- 
resa ais if it were as mucit a univereal law of the 
buman race as the law of gravitation in the world 
of (natter A universal law,'for all times, all States, 
all Societies, It IS not Even for ourselves, autbonty 
is not all our way. Angles and distancea make all 
tbe difftfrenre to the espies sod Means ivhe survey 
biatory. Wo know more and more of Nature in 
lha world of matter ; have more power over iM 
onergiea, men have increased and multiplied and 
epread out ever the globe, life ia longer, vigour 
and endurance have waxed, not waned Interna* 
bonal law, though importsot chapters are still to 
com^ has msde murb way since Orotius wrote 
one of the cardinal books in European history 
PorgiTO ma lor mentioning a word of wrath, but 
theeareaiif the industrial eystemis mseouriy. 
nod tI<o principle of insurance, applied to risks aS 
every kind, has extended and ramified lo n really 
extraordinary way during the last SO years, aod 
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it i< now one of the gubtlestinternationU agencies 
uniting distant interests and cre.iting nerforcea 
thousand mutual obligations. A fraction of mankind 
has access to higher etandards of comfort and well* 
being. For a thousand years, Michelet says, Eorope 
was unwashed. That at least is no longer abeolutely 
true. Even in this sphere there ia more than one 
set-off to the exhilirating advance. Coal supply, 
iron ore of the American Lake®, the oil supply in 
Russia, Persia, Burma, era not ineihaustible. 
Towering States have Vanished like shooting 
stars. Rome is not, in Byron'e desolate line, the 
only Jono mother of dead eoipires. 

You remember Gibbon's declaration that if a 
man were called to fix the jieriod in the history 
of the world during which the condition of the 
human race was most happy and prosperous, ho 
would without hesitation name the period between 
tbs d&ath of Domitian and the accession of 
Commodus. It fs nearly a century and a half 
since Gibbon wrote. The ffreat historian of 
Rome of our own day and generation with 
chsraeteristio daring purs and anaweis the same 
cjuestlon. “Kan angel of the Lord,” Mommsen 
siuurM us, “ were to strike the balance whether 
the domain rnUd by Sevetus Antoninus was 
governed with (he greater intelligence and the 
greater humanity then or now, whether civiliation 
and general prosperity have siace then advance«lor 
retrograded, it is very doubtful whether tbo deci- 
sion would favour the present." Then again 
observers who know and have thought much 
about it pronounce it not clear that Western 
cont.aet with Eastern races will increase the snm 
of human happiness. 

After all, it is well to measuro the procession of 
changes that have marked culture, civilizstioo, 
and the modern world, sgaicet some etupendooe 
fixities of human things. If we think, for exsid- 
pie, of all that language mean*, of tbe unplumbed 
depths of mortal thought, mood, aim, appetite, 
right, duty, kindness, savagery, and yet how 
stable language is 'amidst the vortex and Low 
immutably tbe tongues of leading stocks in tbe 
world seem to have struck tbeir roots. And in 
tbo four great faiths— Christendom, Judaism, 
Islam, Buddha— in spite of reformation, counter* 
reformation, interneetne conflict within, displace 
ment by fire and sword from without, yet bow 
steadfa-nly the rame, the rites, the practices, and 
traditions persist. 

IDULS AXD FACTS. 

A well-trained observer finds history abounding 
in volc.mic outbreaks of fire and flame, seeing only 


to leave behind hardened lava and frozen mud. 
Only too true. But it is wrong to be over-impa- 
tient with what may prove to be fertilizing Nile 
floods; they will subside, and something will 
remain for tbe hand of the reaper. 

Ardent spirits have common faults in a stirring 
age. VTe know it all. They are so apt to begin 
where they should end. Pierced by thoughts of 
the ills in the world around them, they are over- 
whelmed by n noble impatience to remove, to 
leasan, to abate. Before they have set sail they 
insist that they already see some new pl.inet, 
atfimmwg into their ken, and touch the promised 
land An abstract a priori notion, formed inde- 
pendently of experience, independently of evidence, 
is straightway clothed with all the sanctity of ab* 
solnta principle. Generous aspiration, exalted en- 
thusiasm, IS made to do duty for reasoned ecrutiny. 
They seize every fact of circumstance that makes 
thier way ; they are blind to every other. Inflexi- 
ble preconceptions hold the helm. They exagger- 
ate, their sense of proportion is bad.’ If by chance 
any parly politicians are with us they will observe 
that in this place to-night I am bound to cany 
political impartiality to the point of passion, and 
they will not quarrel with ma for saying that 
such vices of political method ns I havo hinted at 
— the substitution ol generous illusion for cool 
induction — are Just m common among glowing 
Conservatives as among glowing Liberals, No- 
body io camp will quarrel with the view that 
one of the urgent needs of to-day is a resolute 
attempt to systematise political thoughts and to 
bring ideals into touch with fact. There is no 
reason why that should turn brave and hopeful 
men into narrow, dry, or cold-hearted. 

Books on political fundamentals are apt not to 
be refreshing. They do not always keep on the 
level of the noblest aspects of the State ; though 
government ia concerned with men and life, yet 
few books are so litlle written in terms of life as 
books on government. "The true law-giver.” 
eaye Burke, " ought to have a heart full of sensi- 
bility. He ought to love and respect mankind 

and to fear hiro''elf Political arrange! 

ment, as it ia a work for social ends, is only to be 
wrought by social mcacs. Mind must combine 
with reind.^ Time is required to produce that 
union of minds which alone can produce all the 
good we aim at." There is exemplar both in aim 
and method ; Burke, rot Coleridge ; not onjp 
wisdom, but wisdom ; applicable and applied • * 
and there ia the philosophy of political party' 
“How vague and cloudy, we are told, were many 
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of the Gorcnnii treatises of the last GO ^earg on 
the theorj' of Slate " 

This naa said b; that admirablf equipped his* 
torian, jurist, trareJJer, and man of &Hte affair^ 
vho cow representa this country at Wasbiogton 
Even those who losist most strongly that the 
abstract paves the way for the concrete ; tranacen- 
dental is the only secure basis for order by goTem- 
ment; and evolution of the Absolute istbe right 
pce< ursor of Sadowa and Seldan, cannot hut admit 
that in Germany at least, it was the dynaaly of 
historians, and not the abstract men, who supplied 
the clcnchera for public opinion and resolve And, 
by the way, pilgrims to Eomgsberg should not 
omit from their happy musings the fact that one 
of the colahle minor writing of the Konig'.borg 
philosopher was a solid plea for perpetual peace 

Treitachke, the last and most bnlUantof the 
dynasty, one day fell upon a volume of the letters 
of Cavour. " Nothing for a long time has chained 
ny altssliOR so fsct This intensely practical 
genius fa no doubt different by a whole heaven’s 
breadth from the great poets end tlxobers that 
are so trusted by us Germans Yet be stands in 
his own way before the iiddtes of the world as 
great as Goeths or Kant ” Never was statesman, 
not even Uachuvelli, to whom the abstract 


was more alien than to Cavour, though nobody 
tooJt better advantage of the ardour liiodled 
by less practical idealists than himself. With 
Treiterbte reaction went far. He delivered Jec 
tures for several years on what he named roliiti, 
DOW accessible in a couple of volumes, twica as 
long as Machievelli's Prince, and 20 times ts 
little tending to edification. Nc professor in this 
University could keep a class for a month upon 
Palibk of that stamp. 

A LCSSOt FfiOS! AUenlCA. 

I will end where I began, I said something 
here last November about the importance of erec- 
ting an active, alert, and trained public opinion. 
Only a commonplice, to be sure. 

the arsr of strength and greatness rises or 
sinks in a Stats according to the proportions in 
Its oumhers of men and women with courage 
energy, will, and open, supple, teachable Intel* 
ligeoce, and tbeo, beside«, oa their poweref 
making their qualities effvctivsly felt. If we are 
in Carlyle's geciel phrsae so many milJlnos mostly 
fools, and if those wbe are not fools are but as 
dumb dogs, tbsn the case le desperate. But befere 
losing heart, let us be sure that our pulitioal anth* 
metic and algabra are right. 


SeaUIEM. 

(In Memory of a Beloud Sxsttr.) 

BT HRS. SAROJINI NAIDU. 

She who would gnard our eleep with aozioua care 
To day we watch her sleeping ; 

She who would still our tean upon bar breast 
Now leaves ns weeping. 

She who bath sewed us with a love so deep, 

I*jal and sweet and tender — 

To day for her these last few poignant rites 
Sadly we render. 

She who would answer to oar lightest call 
To day ebe gives no token 1 
Does She not know hecaoae her lips are dumb, 
Oar-bearte are biokes t 
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Guvrent Events. 

BY RAJDUARI. 


BLDFP OR Cml. WIR? 

HE qu‘!slion ol questiona is at pvaaenk 

agitating the United Kingdom is tha bitter, 
angry, nay threatening, war of words bet- 
ween the tninUters and Mefisra. Boner Law &Oo. 
outside the hall of St. Stephena, in reference to 
the Homo Rule Bill. The men of UUter, backed 
by the fire eating epirita of the extreme party or 
faction of Unionists, are all for a fight, tooth and 
nail, in the event of the passing of the Heme 
Ruin Bill. "Ulster will fight," that is the cry. 
Dot there are many a sober people who shako 
their heads whether the cry wiU ever become a 
reality. In other words they underotand it as a 
mere game of " blulT." Whether it is or it Is not 
a bluff willsoon become apparent. At present there 
is a loll in actirs parliamentary warfare owiog to 
the short adjournment. The wearied tegislatore 
are taking rest. The brief respite is unlikely to 
be marked by any stirring " event,” albeit that 
we may bear more of sound and fury from the 
new species of Solemn Oovensnten who have just 
formed themselves into a league. "They atood 
prepared to die,” so said the poet who bad eung 
of the eturdy Covenanters of olJ. Is this new- 
fangled genus of the opening Twentieth Century 
going to rival or even surpass the stern and 
devoted bard who bad vowed themselves to die t 
We shall see. The air of Ulster may rcsonnd with 
the war-cry under the banner of Bonar Law and 
Sir Edward Carson. Whether the war-drum will 
beat fast and furious and array these mock heroes to 
the reality of action is a question. Arms and ammu- 
nition are talked of. So, too, treason against 
the state. It will be an evil day when the die is 
cast and the solemn leagues inarch on Dublin 
Castle and plant their banner of territorial inda- 
pendeoca. Uome Rulers meanwhile are amused 
8(3 


and await the mighty erents with deepest coolness 
and composure, They at least do not scent the 
gunpowder from far or near — and they are an index 
to the Irish cyclone, if it be at all coming. 
To us onlookers at this great distance all this 
eeema to be a natter of regret. Faity politics 
have indeed run high and hot. But it is to bo 
devoutly hoped that calmer counsel would prevail 
and each side soon sheath the weapon that they 
are so wildly biandi«hiDg in the air which is 
charged with their own partisan electricity and 
all the present presage and wrath will prove to be 
a mockery. 

TDE UASSIKOnlU UISSILX. 

Aa if Irish aCTairs were not enough for the two 
great parties to fiercely wrangle about, there are the 
dissensions in the different camps— of Unionists, of 
Radicals, and of Labourites. The quarrel, however 
among the extreme wiog oftbe Radicals is the sub- 
ject of much animated controversy In the Press. 
The Radical party iea house divided against itself, 
Sooner or later it is inevitable that the split will 
lead to new developments and add some more 
party names to the existing 'nomeiiclaturo in 
politics. As we write the intrepid Ma<BinghBta is 
waging a war outright in the columns of his own 
paper and the Daily Neva against that effete 
Liberalism which is nndistinguishable from Tory 
Chauvioiso. Having come to poweraix years ego 
with a deliberate promise to their electors to effect 
retrenchment and economy all round, notably in 
connexion with the bloated armaments, the Liberal 
Ministry BO-e^Iled and their supporters have 
miserably tailed to keep up their promise. Ho 
doubt there have been extenuating circumstances, 
an! circumstances, they say, alter the best resolu. 
tioos. Many an event has happened in interna- 
tional politics which has made old England trem- 
ble for her very safety which is all based on her 
naval eupremacy. But apart from international 
politics there have been questions of domestic 
economy. Local reforms of a Colonial character 
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have been taken oi> band witb & rapidity whieh 
baabeen more than once cballan^nil, Tbemore can* 
tions and slow-goicg have queebontd “Ltoyd 
George finance” They cannot share the ofdnion 
tbstit >8 a bleasiog every nay. Immense etridee 
base been taken in colossal fiDancial undertakings 
ostensibly for the benefit of the poor and the 
belplege, irliicb hare been condemRed as not only 
haetybutill planned, ill-considered and ill digested. 
There is rraging at present a bloodless rebellion 
against Air, Osoige’g Insurance Act. The medical 
faculty baa raised bbe standard of revolt against the 
measure, more or less on purely personal grounds. 
They have cunjured a boat of nonaenaicil evils 
because their vested interests ere supposed to be 
threatened. And as there are divera medical 
organisations lu tbs country there le no limit 
to the combined oonspicacy of tb« faculty 
against the neivltw These have been actively 
propagating their own itl judged propaganda 
among tba mass of the ignorant sod esmi-tgoorant 
chop girls, eeametreuea, domestic eervant*, and ao 
00 , which is certain to give lofiutte trouble. 
Judging froa afar it would eesm that there m 
little of a rational foundation >n the revolt led by 
the British Medical Association It is the caee, 
ones more, of workiog On the mute nature of 
untbinking humanity. The large majonty who 
will come under the ecope of the Insurance Iaw 
are not capable of tbisking for tbemeelresof tbe 
benefit or evil of that measute. They believe 
wbat tbe iuteresled agitators bare been aednionaly 
instilling in tbeir uosophisticatsd minda. Jo 
abort, they are a fiock of alieep who follow, for tbe 
timebeirg, those who lead them in tbe preemt 
unreal and unpatriotic agitation Of course Ur. 
Lloyd George has raised a awarui of homete 
around bim. Me baa been over-confident fn the 
ultimate eucceae of b<s legislation, At tbe eame 
tims sagacious aod Cautious sUtssmansliip might 
have taken care to conciliate opposition by taking 
it into bis confidence, duly considering objections. 


and ofisring to remove such as were really harmful. 
So that, practically mistakes have been made on 
both eidee. Things have gone out of hand and 
it remains to be seen whether it is tbe revciters 
fsho bend tbe redoubtable Cbsucellor or that the 
ChaocelluT biinga to hay the hallooing pack of tbe 
medical faculty supported by its unthinking mi^. 
It IS fsared that tho Afioistry, wbenever it goes 
before the electors, is bound to go nnrespected 
because of this unpopular measure. Thera will 
be such an aversion to tbs party that out of 
wantoncesa alone, tbe votes of the majority in 
tbe country will go to tbeir opponents who will 
march iriumpbantly to Westminster Fsisca to 
take their eeat on the mioistertal front bench, 
cotosiub Kivai Dcrutct. 
ifeanwbile tbe Colonials are forgirg abesd 
through tbeir trusted representatives in tba Council 
of Naval Dsfence. Tbe Alinistry bss been confa- 
bulaling with the Oolouial Premiers, notably Afr> 
Borden of Oansds, and ecdesvouriiig to /ormalala 
a working besie as to hew tbe Naval Defsnee of 
Orest Britain in her oversea dominioai should be 
conducud. The daughter colonies are earsrdiegly 
affectionate towards their great Alother Oeuntry 
and vieicg with each other to come to her 
protection, strong as she ie, is oss she is 
threatooed. There nan bs no better proof 
of filial gratitude at the bottom of which also 
IS that innate spirit of Sritisb patriotiem. 
Bnttania has ruled the waves eupremely for 
over a century. Britons never can be slaves It 
it to prevent tbeir becoming slaves to soy mighty 
power in the future that they are all now con- 
certing together. But there are people who are 
equally patriutlc, albeit iodesd with a sensitive 
economic conscience. These inquire whether it 
bodes any good that in pursuit of the future naval 
will-V-the-wUp or hobgoblin which they have 
ttmjaiad they should blindly go on coostructiog 
huge naval armaments and vessels, burdening t Ae 
taipayers to an «tent unparalleled, Have these 
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H7?n thought of the morrow? Have theyg>yen 
a thought to the contiogoncy that English wealth 
tn<l English prosperity may decline, that the tax- 
payer may be crippled, and that with that 
crippling the day of tribulation and humiHation 
may come. Indeed these sober economic people, 
while not unmindful of naval rivalry by other 
powers, are of opinion that a serious abatement 
in the mad pursuit of bloated naval armatnenta ie 
imperative. For, long before naval injury can lake 
place there will set in a dry economicrotin the 
ration which by itself may render harm worse 
than a defeat by a foreign power. 

TUDE iXD COXSJU. 

Meanwhile there is no limit to tbe growth of 
Orest Britain’s foreign trade which first began to 
taVe a leap upward three years ago. Nothing 
could be a better indication of the greater pros- 
perity of the people then this trade. But when 
all is said it must not be forgotten that trade ba« 
its eyeleii of lean and fat years. There may be 
yean of the lowest depreasioo and yeare 
of tha greatest prosperity. If at one time 
the nadir has been reached at another the teoitb 
is also reached. But the steady fall in Con- 
sole is tbe subject of much discussion sometime 
past. The Economist, however, has rendered use- 
ful service in oQVring in one of its recent issues 
a lucid explanation of the decline. The extension 
of the scope of the investment of Securities by 
private and public trustees under tbe Trustees 
Act gave the opportunity to select other securities 
than consols for inveetmenta. To the extent that 
suc/i investments went on the investments in con- 
sols necessarily diminished. There was less 
demand. While this economical phenomenon was 
going on almost unteeo, there came the Boer war 
entAilingan immense loan of 160 millions sterling. 
Buch a tremendous supply of consols necessarily 
aggravated tha previous economic eituation. 
Consols were less and lessio demand. Necesearily 
prices have steadily fallen. The only way to pre- 


vent a further fall, if not to induce a rise, is to 
make consols more marketable. In other words 
there should be created a largo demand for them. 
It is doubtful if investors can cause such a 
demand in the faceof competing Trustees’ securities. 
Tbe only way is for tha Government to extinguish 
a part of the national debt by 'a moderate purchase 
of the consols themselves. The phenomenon, how- 
ever, it should be remembered, is not confined to 
England alone. France, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Sweden, Denmark, all have witnessed a 
dselins mtrs or leis in theirrespective securities. 
Oonaols, or Hetties or state bends everywhere 
must remain in a rondition of diminished demand 
so long as other competitive securities, allowed by 
the different elates, continue to bo more attractive 
by reason of a more profitable investment. In- 
dustrialism has in reality diminished tbe demand 
for this kind of paper. 

FRSKce A!tD RUSSIA, 

Ooce more Europe’s attention was attracted 
by tbo recent visit of tbe French Premier, 
Mon. Poincare to tbe Tsar, following so closely 
on the interview of tbs Kaiser, with that 
autocrat in the Bxltic. It seems that the Great 
ContioenUl Powers are revising their alliances 
and spheres of iuQuence and interest. It is not 
at all surprising, therefore, if Fr.tnce has been 
anxious to see that Russia in no way deviates 
from her friendship, so long and so close, with 
her. Germany is naturally the suspect of both 
France and Russia. And she is now the subject 
of great suspicton to the generality of the people 
of Great Britain, She is coming to bo regarded 
as th« one foe in Europe to be greatly dreaded 
and therefore to be closely watched. If the battle 
of Waterloo witnessed a complete change in 
tbe “bshnee of power” on .the Coutineut, it 
seems that the present political condition 
backed by bloated armamenta, naval and military, 
has produced altogether a newrevolution tbe end 
of which none can forecast. The drama has just 
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begun ; but «It the Btitee, with the natural in- 
stinct of life preserTition, are trying to put their 
reepectire houaea m order. Necessarily a revision 
of allisoces, influences and interests, has been to 
the fore. And if Mon. Poincare has returoed with 
greater re-assurance and confidence from St. 
Fetersburgb,^e ace led to hope for greater ehancea 
of a pacific condition of Europe in the imraediats 

It is reported thit there U a feeling cow to 
bring about some practical arrangement by means 
-of which peace Tn^ght be bicught between itatj and 
Turkey. Both the belligereols are eick at heart and 
WQutdhkethatsome good fairy would inUrvaoe who 
might bring an honourable peace. Such a peace 
must bare for ita working bypotbeiu (fo «il de, 
give and take. Italy must be prepared for soma 
reasonable sacrifice and ao, too, oust Turkey If 
each la diepoaad to treat for peace in this faabioo 
the happy and might soon be attained Falae 
prida tod sentimaBt, too much about butiow 
prish^and ao on, however, oftao comes in the way 
of tba warring parties. This makes itself difficult 
to eatabliah peace. But Italy is daily siuking 
deeper aud deeper in fioancial mire, albeit 'be 
eyewash which the Foreign Sllniater and the 
Chaocellor atrenuously endeavour to apply to the 
ordinary Italian eye. If naught elao, a depleted 
treasury, with the growing burden of national 
debt end national expenditure, must compel Italy 
to eud the war. Turkey may not be so fiosncially 
ambarraseed as Italy, hut she n immeraed in do- 
mestic difficulties of no ordinary character, apart 
from Albanian and other Balkan imbroglios now 
thickening. The Balaao states are in an exceed- 
ingly Lad plight They have been causing great 
alarm to Kiirops So much ao that Austria has 
been furtively inviting the great Powers to a ctm- 
ftrenca the aims cf which are still in a nebnlona 
condition. What may be behind Mr Bircbtold'a 
invitation can only be guessed Tbo Turks ere 


alarmed leat it may be tba precnraor of Itfonte- 
negrin and Albanian independence. The former is 
justnowesarlike, no doubt, secretly under Auattian 
iDspiratidii or instigation. Tbs Albanians, as wa 
write,sre aaid to bsaheathing their weapons and 
retaming home from tba frontiers. But all theee 
are mere ephemeral truce. One uannot aay, when 
Albania nuy hara permanent quite. Meanwhile 
the revotatiua which took piece in the Turkish 
Cabinet acme three weeks ago is the subject of 
much curiosity and interest to the neighbouring 
jMwera The bick of the Committee of Union 
and Prt^asa, with its tepUea of a modified 
Hamndian regime is being broken, u it were, by the 
Ministry of all (be Talents now in power. It was 
forecast that !t would oat last a week, but there ia 
every sign of its listing many, many weaka. 
Turkey is a house divided agaioat itaalf while 
enveloped oo all aides by cooplicationa which, on 
the least provocation, may buiat out Into a terrible 
cooflagrasion. Much will depend on the caw 
Ministry, how it ateera the bark at Boenhurus. 

/ 

TBl CIST y 


There is nothing ipsoial to say about Persia. 
Things seem to be quieting down. But there is 
the recess in British Parliament, and if we are to 
rely oo nor ptrt experience, we ought soon to 
bear of nomethiog important connected with the 
suoterranean diplomicy of Russia. It is always 
active when Mimeteri have some rest from 
inquisitive loterpetlatioiis in the Biitish Farlia- 
meat. Anyhow that haa been the case in retencca 
to Indo-Rusaian policy. Our acaras, expeditions, 
emba-iHee and wbat not, all have been known in 
the past to be most active when Parliament is not 
so eesMOD. 


Japan has loet hrr first coostilutionil Emperor, 
while hia trusted Minister, Prince Katsura, was 
in eommnnication at St. Peteraburgh as to bow 
they aliould take joint action under certain even- 
tualities against China with reference to Mongolia 
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Md Manchiim. The “fcTrsngenienta" bov to 
etew John Chinaco&n are now said to bo all 
completed and the diplomat ie back cn his waj 
to Tokio. Soon after the funeral ceremonies of 
the deceaeed Emperor are orer, vre may hear of 
some freah developmenta in the Far East. Already 
the authority ofYuan-Sbi-Saiis being threatened 
by a faction of mslcootents who are breathing 
£re and fury at the executions of two euspeeted 
generals by order of that great President, Peking 
is in a ferment and the Southerners are defying 
the President. There was a wild rumour of tbe 
assassination of Dr. Sun Yat Sen but happily for 
the Republic it had been contradictol, China is 
at sixes and sevens and though Yuan-Sbt Eai ie a 
great statesmin it may be doubted whether he 
alone is capable of bringing order out of tbe chaos 
reigning in the kingdom of tbe CeleetiaU. Tbe 
situation is exceedingly trying and none can pro* 
pheey what a day nay bring forth. The foteign 
Powers are watching this game of the new Bepub* 
lican Government which, of course, still remaiosuo* 
recognised. Meanwhile the patriotic party is hostile 
to the niung of any foreign loan which ie thus 
handicapping the President. Internal loans are 
certainly to be preferred, but the question ie 
whether patriotism would pour into the coffers 
of the ceie&tiai treasury the many miliions badly 
wacted to place the Empire on a stable footing, 
with order and peace tolerably well established. 
Let us hope there may be such both io tbe middle 
East and the Far East. That is a consummation 
to bo devoutly wished. 

Art and Swadeshi. GanuK i- Co,Afadra*. 
{Prke Re. 1.) 

This is a volume of addresses and essays by 
Dr.'A. K, Ooomaraswaml illustrated by 18 Photo- 
graphic reproductions. In Arl find StctiderU tbe 
author preaches with on apostolic fervour resemb- 
ling that of John Ruskin the gospel of beauty de- 
veloped ar.d praotised by the Indian people. 


OfSe 

THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 

[ Short Notices only appear in this aeetioa. ] 


A Son of Perdition. By Fergus Ihme. (William 

Rider and Son, London.) 

This novel by Mr. Fergus Hume belongs to 
tbe class of what may be called psychical novels 
and is dedicated appropriately enough to Mrs. 
Annie Bessnt. The work is intended to illustrate 
tbe truth of the doctrines of Earma and Re- 
incarnation and ought therefore to appeal with a 
special force to Hindus who believe implicity in 
these doctrines. Avowedly didactic, the novel 
eervea its purpose in a way, but tbe author, like 
all didactic novelists, falls easily into the trap of 
making his characters not individuals but rather 
types. Dod Pablo is the type of all that is evil 
and Dr. Ebersleio of all that is good, Dofortu- 
ostely we rarely, if ever, meet with such types in 
real life. But we turn with relief to some refreeh* 
ingly individual cbaraetera in the story— Mrs, 
Barrast, Mr. Cane, Mr. Sparrow and others. On 
tbe whole, the story is intereating enough and the 
plot develops easily from situation to situation. 
The doctrines which the novelist sets forth to 
tench being good, one certainly must feel the 
better for having read tbe novel, however short it 
may fall of the standard of perfection as a novel. 

Vyapara Oharma-Soochike. By Mr. B, 

Fenlataramaniah. Puhluhed by B. K. Rao and 

Brothers, S64 Chiehapet, Bangalore City. 

This is perhaps the first book of its kind in 
Eaoareso. It Is a valuable treatise for trades- 
men. With the development of trade and tbe 
increase of competition in India it has become 
neceesary to change our antiquated methods of 
bumness. This handbook sets out in the plain 
and eimple vernacular of the people tbe latest 
ideas in business methods. 
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Evolution And Regeneration Et/BtntyPne 
tor FR-SJ., ^rR■A S. PaUhh/d ig L. K. 
Fo\dn i. Co , London. 

Tbe ently chapters of this work, are devoted to 
a Btady of the esoteric or inner meaning of 
Scripture in the light of archeology and other 
Sciences The author eonsidei'e that the eiietonce 
of Man prior to Adam can be proved from the 
Bible itself, Hal Adsm was the progenitor of the 
CeucBSian race only, that people existed loog 
before him who knew meteilurgy, mosie, end 
other arte, and that the etone end bronss age bed 
passed anay before Adam appeared on tbeeceoe. 

The British I^oteric Society, founded in 1907 
ie said to he based on the author'e practical 
experience of the extreme importance o* cbeetily 
and the coneervation of tbe vital fluid, and the 
doctriese and vecommendatione ef tbie euaety form 
the topio of the latter part of tbe book There 
■re eheptiri dealing with deep breathing exereieee, 
ruin of diet, the fast cure, cootlreoce, and other 
allied topiee And varioue biblical doctnoee aod 
ineldenti are explained ea poesesting an inner 
meaning differing from tbe apparent ooee 

SwamlBamTirthSi. (7an'>A bCt ,i/odn$ Rt 1. 

MesanOinesh and Co, Fub1isber«, Madrai, 
have brought out a eecood volume of the Life 
and Teachings of the lata Swami Bam Tirtba. 
The writings of Swami Bam breathe tbe true 
spirit of Vedanta aod are marked by an origina- 
lity, freedom fromconvintiooality aod iodividoa- 
lity (E preesntation that give them a force ell 
their own The present publiahere ieeoed a tew 
years ago tbe first volume of Swami Rsm which 
has already ruo three editions. Encouraged by 
tbepopnlanty tbe bookhaa lehisved and actuated 
by the deaireto spread the leachinpof Swenii 
Ham Tirtha, the publishers bare Dow iasued a 
companion volume The book is piloted od 
antique paper and conteinafour portnitaof lha 


Th'irteBii. By E. Templt TAuriCon, " BtlCt 

Indian Ltirary." 

The title of this book is rather threatening. It 
calls up visions of something dreadful, bewitch- 
log, mysterious, desperate, fatal end what not. It 
is an appropriate title for a sensational novel. 
But nobody need be afraid of it now. For it is 
after all tbe name of a book containing thirteen 
short storiea delightfully told The French model 
of tba abort etory has been eucce<6fully copied in 
Germany, Ruseia and Italy England does not 
lag behind them Mr. Thureton has already 
cemed a name as tbe author of eome very preci- 
ous and telling stories. This volume eompUCely 
fulfils the expectation. Eich story is complete in 
Heolf- itbas no reference to the previous or succeed- 
ing one And each story expresses one incident, 
one situatioo, one emotion This method of ex- 
pressing artistically one moment of ezperisnes and 
ceodoeiog tbe interest to as to turn on a single 
fact or entotioD it effectively done by the author. 
It IS a gifted man that can tell a tsle aright 
And Ur Thurston has done bis part wall 

Womon’aSuffrage By ST G. FavoiU SToom. 

T C and E C JacA, London and ^dinSnrj^ 

Much baa been eaid for and against the 
VTomeii'a Suffrage movement, chiefly egainst, by 
thorn who, through indifference or prejudice, are 
Ignorant ^ the real meaning of the etruggla. 
Like all movements that the world baa known, 
movementa going to the root of human society, 
many can Ulk, but few, very few, have any real 
knowledge I\o one, however, can be ignorant 
after reading Mrs. Fawcctl’e little book. It is 
invaloabl*. covenng, in a clear, ccnciae, unbiiMeJ 
and attractive manner, the whole of themdie- 
ment, which began in England in the year 1793. 
The whole ran be read in a couple of boure, and 
with adranlage by the believer, the indifferent, 
end the unbeliever alike. 
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DIARY OF THE MONTH. 


A Primer of Indian Botany. P. F. Fyson, 
S.A; F.L.S. [The 'Christian TAlnaturS Soeuty 
for India, Madras Re. 1.] 

This neatly got up book of 160 pages is matnly 
intended for beginners in secondary schools to bo 
used nith illustrative material before them and the 
aim of the author has been to make the study of 
plants Education and to avoid the mere imparting 
of facts. The book is divided into parte, the 
first consisting of tsrenty'tno chapters, while the 
second is devoted to systematic botany, and the 
author has always used tbs simplest language so 
that the beginner may be better able to appreciate 
the infinite aubtlety of the aimplest things in 
Nature. This excellent handbook which contains 
51 newly-executed figures la sure to become 
immensely popular in all eecondary ecbools. 

Character Training. Sy B. L. Caiot ; revised 

bjf B. ByUt, Ss. 6d. net. George 0. Uarrap and 
Co, Lemdon, 

Originally written by E. L. Cabot, It has been 
adapted to English Schools. It is intended to 
impress moral ideas on the young by & aeries of 
stories, most of them fn prose and the rest in 
poetry. They are well-chosen ar.d easily uuder- 
stood by the young. Actual incidents from the 
lives of men such as that of Abrabara Lincoln 
illustrating kindness to animaL ; the ({narrel 
between " the Tig and the Hare,” in poetry to 
show their later mutual adjustment and life in 
peace, the choice between virtue and vice are only 
a few out of the examples of beautiful stories 
nicely told. 

Whether in India or Europe and America, it is 
again of questionable utility to eet apart periods 
in the time-table for religious or moral instrub- 
tion. It ought t!» form a pact of the whole course 
of teaching io language and history. When we see 
specticles used by young boys in Indian schools, 
wa ought to recomuend only books so beautifully 
printed, 
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July 23. Under the auspices of the Empire 
Press Union a deputation of reprosentativo News- 
paper proprietors including Dr, Stanley Reed of 
7i4s Times o/ /ndiJ (Bombay) Mr. Wade of the 
Englishman, (Calcutta) and others waited on }tlr, 
Herbert Samuel, the Fust Master Oenenil to ask 
for the commoo registration of all the papers in 
the Empire and for a uniform rate for newspapers 
within the Empire. 

July 24. The F. and 0. Steamer Mahca to-day 
shipped £ 1)0,000 gold for India, 

July 25. A public meeting was held in Calcutta 
to contider the decision of the Privy Council in the 
Myrneoriogh case and Lord Crewe’s interpretation 
on the Government of fndis Despatch. 

July 26. The Calcutta Oomsittee baa ad- 
dressed a note to the Institute of Journalists in 
London on Lord Ciewe’s reference to the English 
papers of Calcutta for consideration at the Annual 
Conference. 

July 27. Lord Selborne in his inaugural 
address on the British Bmpire laid stress on the 
complexity of the Indian problem. 

July 28. The Mikado of Japan is fast sink- 
ing in health. Tokio presents a pathetic sight, 
the people thronging the palace and the temples 
with prayers for his recovery. 

July 29. It is announced that the Mikado is 
doad. The succession of the Crown Prince has 
been proclaimed. 

July 30. In the House of Commons to day 
Mr. Montugu introduced tbe Indian Budget in a 
lengthy speech and announced the names of the 
members of the Public Service Commission. 
The members of the Commission are Lord 
Islingtoo, (Chairman,) Lord Ronaldshsy, Sir 
Murray Uammick, Sir Theodore Morison, Sir 
Valentino Chirol, Mr. F. G Sly, C. I. S., Mr. 
Mabadev Bhaskar Obaubal (Member of tbe 
Bombay Executive Courcil), Mr. Ookhale, Hon 
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Mr. M»dge, (Viceroy'* Ooancil,) Mr. JuslfceAbdiir 
Rahim, (of the Madras lligli Court,) Wr. Ramsay 
Macdonald and Mr Laurens Fisher. 

July 31. The death i» announced of Mr. A. 
0, Huire, the Father of the Indian National Con- 
grea*. 

August 1. The Timtt vigorously asaatlsth* 
appointment of Mr Mallet as Secretary for 
Indian students and th* incluaioo of Mr. Ramny 
Macdonald in the Royal Commiaeion. 

August 2, It ie announced that Mr. Yonog- 
husband’s scheme of Rhairpur Scholarship la now 
complete, the requisite fund haring been collected 
August 3, The 4th annual msetiDg of th« 
Bengal Depressed Classes mission hold iu sitting 
in Oaloutta with Mr. Justiea Cboudhury in the 

August 4. Ths Oommissioner of Police, Calcutta 
has uBued orders prohibiting the celebration of 
the Boycott anniversary. 

August 6. A rumour is aSoat that Lord 
Morley will retire ehortly and that Lord Crew* 
is feeling the strain of tbs India OSoe. 

Augusts. laths House of Ooomon* to-day 
Mr. Asquith declined to reconsider the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald in the Roral 
Commission 

August 7. It is understood that Mr Justice 
Ohandavarkar will be appointed a Member of 
the Bombay Executive Council. 

August 8. The Muslim Educational Conference 
at Poona concluded its aittings to-day after 
passing eeveral important resolutions. 

August 9 The Mill Strikes at Tipper Booghly 
Jute Mills ard Bengal Cotton Mille havo ended. 
The workmen have been reinstated. 

August 10, The earthquake shock in Tnrkey 
was most severe on the shore of the Sea of Mar- 
mora Great loss of life and property ii reported. 

August 11. The Rajah of Mahmudabad and 
the Lucknow Municipality gave Farewell addreeaea 


to Sir John Ilavett to which the tatter replied 
aympathetiCBlIy. 

August 12, The latest estimate of the people 
killed in the earthquake in Turkey is reported to 
be 1200 Fifteen thousand are said to be 
hometeea 

Auguet 13 The I'anjah Adeoeatt, a vernacular 
nevirepaper published at Mianwali, has l•ceD called 
upon by the Punjab Government to fumiih a 
•ecunty of Re 2,000 

August 14 This evening the Chief Justice, the 
Judges end the Senior Barritlen met in the 
central hall of the High Court of Bombay to 
califtiTata the Julnlea of its eetaUishment, 

August IS Tbs Diwanof Travancoraannoun- 
ced to tha Durbar the plans and ostimataa of the 
oxtennon of tha State Railway from Quilon to 
Trivandrum. 

Aoguet 16. The death u announced of Oaptaio 
8lifl>, lata of the Royal Indian Marine. * 

Augnet 17. Ibe Senate at Waibingtofi hu 
adopted the Panama Canal Bill aa modifiad by tha 
Conferene* of th* two Dousm. 

Adguat 18. A meating wa* bald in Poona tbia 
•veoing to concart meaauraa to giro a public 
cnteitaiomant to Their Excelleneiee Sir George 
aod l^y CUrke prior to thair departure 

Augiut 19. It is understood that tbs 'AIl- 
lodia Sanitary Conference will be held at Madras 
sarly io Kovamber 

August 20. Hia Ezcallencj the Governor of 
Bombay laid th* foundation atones of tha Emperor 
Oeorge^Hall and Sir George Clarke Library in 
eonoectioD with the Queerat College, Ahme- < 
dabad. 

August 21. Mr. Ohimulal Lalobhoy died 
to day of typhoid fever at his residence m Ahme- 
dabad. 

August 22. It U announced that Mr.Montagu, 
the Under-SeoreUry of Stats for India arrivea at 
Bombay on tha 19th October with his brother 
Dr. Lionel and hie Secratary Mr. Horace Peel. 
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The Future of India- 

Mr. Everatd Digby writes on the above eabject 
to the Aaiatic Quarterly Revieto for July. The 
inpermanccce of Britsh rule in India haa forlon^ 
been in the minds of certain distinguished English- 
men. That gioomy thought has been awakened 
' from a study of history and particularly tbahistory 
of India. In a country where audden outbreaks 
and violent conspiracies were so common in the 
pastitis notstrange thatsueh pessimistic forecasts 
are often mado with regards to the future of India. 
The writer eays that up to the middle of the last 
century such a belief had much that was valid in 
it. Rut now the conditions have thoroughly 
changed. India ia not as the was of old. 

V^itbthe yean that hare loUewed, eertaia ebangea 
have tiJcaa place which are about to lit( the oouotry out 
of the old groove In which aSaira happened and recurred 
with » regularity almoat as lOTariable ae the aeatena. It 
la beeaneo this le orerlccbed that there ■■ nowadaye to 
mucbpropheaylDgof enlfortbefeature. India ieeateriog 
the stags of aodero State buildlog. If we draweoy 
eoDclusion based solely opon the seoi.feQdal cooditiooe 
that esist at present, or if ns believe that the country 
will attempt to abow the instability of a South Aoierioao 
Itcpubhc, we are likely in each case to be equally wrong. 
For since India is becomiog moderniz^ we must make 
duo allowtnce for the action of distlnctirely modem 
forces. When we hare est up a model of the man sriUi 
tbe gun against tbs mao with the bomb, we maybe speak- 
ing of the actual warfare to be waged in one email 
corner of the Odd. Sat we orerlook the areas where 
co-operation and fellow-feeling are forming a coalescence 
stronger thin what the disruptive actions wiU be able to 
overcome. 

The future of India does not walk insecurely 
between bombs on tbe one band and uopiincipled 
exploitation of tbe people on the .other. Tbe 
future may possibly be less adventurou*, but 
more to its permanent benefit- It may be 
argued that the conflict between tbe rnlers 
aod tbe ruled in India will always present » 
racial struggle of lasting potency. It is cot so. 
For the questions that mors and more gain pro- 
minence in this country nre likely to divert any 
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sneb racial animosity into chaunels of more press- 
icg concern. , . 

There is, ficBtlj, the heavy and almost overpowering 
work which lies ahead in the raising and improvemeat 
of the lower and poorer classes, in which all who ara 
educated, whatever their race, will more or less share. 
Time la, secondly, the exactly contraiy influence of the 
cooaervativs forces, which will flgbt together to prevent 
the widening of the horizon of these people. And there 
le, thirdly, the sttractive force ota great idea, that idea 
bmagths modern conception of an Fmpira as a partially 
decentralized, and not wholly centralized, consolidation 
of oatiooe, in which country can fit itself into country 
•nd work with its companions, without the too-present 
sense of orer-lordship and subjection. For these two 
loOnencos, after the initial benefit which often accrues 
from them, act in tbe third and fourth generations as 
oaekera sapping the strength of the conqueror even 
more unfailingly than of the conquered, 

A fourth factor ia the Hindu Muslim Froblem. 
This question haa however received the due 
attention of all India and is every day gaming in 
impocUmce. It ia moca and more cecoguised by 
both the communities that their co-operation is a 
requisite factor in the making of modern India, 

After all, rays the writer, the BritUb Eihpire is 
the biggest fact in tbe world to*day. It ia a 
eonaideratioD which tbe Englishman nowadays 
ia liable to overlook under alternate waves of self* 
depreciation and over laudation. He concIudeB:— 

The British Empire ia the only eoiiiolidation of the 
present day which combiues oo a large scale races of 
two colours under one system of govemmont. It is the 
supreme laboratory in which is being attempted the 
eiperiment of organising immiscible societies in one 
orgsnization. Should that expcrimsiit succeed to the 
equal saUatoctioa of both parties, a great battle will 
have been gained id the canso of the world’s pesce, snd 
■Q the prevention of a future in which the globe will be 
divided into free and scmi-servile races; occasionally 
checkered by fruitless and aanguioavy servile risings. 
With the development of the world we are seeing more 
plainly every day tbe oarrowness and instability of tbe 
nmeteenth-erntury ideal of the multiplication of little 
oaiiseta. Bseb wganiaatiiuj* lead Jo ytasie, iSsf/hrijoD 
and tbe prospect of continual wars sod dictatorships' 
Instead we ere working to the ideal of formiDg the 
biggest aggregations of people that tho organizing abilitv 
of mankind can admit. To throw away that ideal in 
connection with India, or to base it oo force rather than 
conseet, will be to perpetuate the divisions of mankind 
and to lead ns a step nearer to tho era of race wart’ 
wUcb would be as deatructlvo to Asia as the roligioui 
wars of the soventeenth century wore to Europe. 
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Religion and Economie Progress. 

The TTmftA 0/ Mia publieheg » Tgluable sympos- 
ium OQ th« question, how f^r rslifion >s res- 
poMiUe Iot ths slow growth ct th« matotial 
prosperity of this country. Superficial ohserrera 
of Indian life seldom ful to sscribo our lack of 
capacity for business to tbs punUncialcbanictorof 
the religion we follow. Dr. Sir S. SubrahiDenia 
Aiyar Kt , c.i E , who leads the first icstalmentof 
this senes remarks in concluding bis observa- 


It aeemi to me wroog, with reference to the enabag 
state of mitenel progreai, to cut aey blame on the rth- 
gioo Aod IB theae columot derotu to diacaiaiona of 
matters ecDaeeted with the wealth of India, t think f 
maj without pretomptioD el^ for that religontha 


uoeal aa 
.1 dictates are 
t would pare 


if iti d 


wif to 


Mo 


doubt, ertOBeous ootions aa to ihoie diotatea pretail— i 
state of thiegi of doune aot peouliar to Uua partwolar 
tAirob. BultoeoadtaBit meauae It It cnK^mtoot 
would ba, to speak mildly, isdeod aa queer as eondotna- 
iBg sasiUrj seieeoo becauss ita dirsotioos araboorly 
eialatod, and morality beoausa moral procepu tro day 
after day igsorod la praotioal Ufo 

The nest note i* from Dewte Bebadur E 
Erisbnassrami Ilao, 0 I E In a lumiaoue analysia 
of tbo qoestioQ be demonetrates the loipottance of 
religion in any scheme of corporate Me and die- 
cussee the utility of the casto system as an 
economic irrangsment. 

He eeye that in the past when the obserrance of 
the Hindu religion wae much mure stnct than it U 
now, Indian ciriliaation stood eery bigb. India 
then held a conspicuous position in arts, indoslnea 
and commerce. Hence be believee that religion 
his little to do with the rise or fall of * natioo'o 
material resources He has diagnosed the caoses 
of economic depression in India with true insight 
and points out the real obstacles to material pros- 
perity in the following words 

Th^real obstaclet to ^0 oeoeomie progrett of India 

lark of botieeaa babiu, abnormal fiai^ It faJlVAJ Urty 
iwfomianeo of oblisaliont Ineurrod. and aboTO b|( 
airong foreign competition. 


Colour Prejudice. 

Under this head a writer who calU himself 
"Bacciliis" contributes a valuable paper to the 
July oumhee of East and ITsif. He sums up the 
factors underlying “ Colour Prejudice ” aa 
follasrs — 


(I) The inherent antipathy of difference of 
natioiuility 

(II) The greater cheapness of the cost of living 
t« '* coloured " people, or in other words, their 
ability and willingness to work for less pay than 
** white ” people are able and willing to work for. 

(ill] The ability which “ coloured " people are 
thawing of doing as well as and better than, 
“ white '' people ID various walks of life. 

(iv) The belief inherent in “ white “ people 
tiiat they aie eupetior Jy firfi« o/tt«ir irXifenrii 
to “ coloured " people. 

(*] The reientment of tbie belief by "colour* 
ed “ people. 

(vi) Tbefailiogi which are chaneteriatie of 
*' coloured people — 

(a) ITrong nethode of resentme&t. 

(i) Impatience of results 
(e) TTast of cohesion. 


He then ezaminet each of these factors in turn 
and exemplifies them with illustrations. He gives 
a warning and a lesson to both the white and the 
coloured peoples. Toleration amoeg the H'iutcs 
and mere cobseioQ among the coloured are the 
only needs to better the preeent condition of tba 
race. Bith hart tbeir rights and their ubtiga- 
tiona They must realise it and work tor the 
amekoiwtion of the depressed part of mankind. 
He concludes — 



Solved it 
bit lor itnfs 


Hi be, and tolred it caobe ooly oithrr by 
' by boeeit, oopBiiirot, maufy rffort, 
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The Wealth of the Kation. 

The July uumher ot the J/odem /leview hea jv^ecy 
tDipiriog article on the subject by Air, Har Dayal, 
AI.A. The writer says that the wealth of the 
world consists in the intellect andthecbaracter ofits 
men and women, that this moral and mental capital 
leads to all happiness and that its proper invest* 
ment should be the chief care of all noble eouls. 
Applying this general principal to India, he saya; — 
Tbs people ot India have an abundance of mental and 
moral power. They are in thia respect on a par with 
the noblest Caucasian races. The Hindus belong 
to the Aryan diTision of the human family and ioberit 
its eamestoeas, iorantireneBs and loeial gooina. Modem 
India has produced may distioguiihed meUphyetoiaas, 
orators, noreliats, jouroaliata, scientists and matbemati* 
cians and eould achiere iljU greater tnuopbs in (bia 
field, if her millions weio educated to any sense of the 
word. 

As regards moral power he cootioues : — 

It ia net much in evidence, as far as a superficial ob- 
server can judge. Hut a more carefal survey remU 
hidden tprtogs ot moral force which have net ever been 
tapped, India Is sadly deflaient m moral strength, but 
M we shall ase by and by her snail stoch Is all vrastM 
end taisnsed by persons waotiog in judgment and foro* 
light. The world can nover have too much of ebarae* 
ter, and India hw in fact too Uttle of It* But that httlo 
•hould b« spent for worthy objeett. We are moro 
foolish than lelfisfa, more dementod chao depraved. 

He then diacusaee the use to which India puts 
her intellect and moral power and finds that ebe 
employs the first to (i) Prostitution (it) Philosophy 
(lii) Amusement ; and abe makes about 
as bad a use of the Utter as of her mental fore*. 
Contemplation in isolation ii one favourite method of 
tpeadiog tune adopted hy India's noblest sons. They rise 
above petty selfish desires and ambitions, but fall loto 
the vaonona abyss of contempUtion and inaction. 

Another made of wastiog moral power is mysti* 

Many sects are devoted to the worship of Krishna, 
Kama and other deiUes. Parties ot derotees would aing 
hymns, to the accompaniment of music, and work them' 
selves np to a high pitch of emotional excitement. They 
would weep and danee in rapture, aingiag (be name ot 
tbe Lord. They would forget all wordly cares and 
duties, 

Ee concludes with a pathetic appeal to tbe 
young men of India to follow tbe footsteps of the 
savants of AVestern civilisition and to cast aside 
the old world notions of life and destiny which 
have marred the progress of India these many 
ceDturiee, \ 


The Average Boy. 

The average boy inspite of his being trained by 
tbe million in echoola, elementary and secondary, 
still presents a puzzling problem to solve with 
his mind unexplored and his energy running to 
waste. In Science Frogresa for April, Mr, Archer 
Vassal, Science master of Harrow School points 
out the source of the general ignorance of the 
average boy and our inability to bring out the 
beat in him. He suggests a methood by which 
Science and the average boy may he brought into 
mntually helpful relations: — . 

AU abvough tbeic acbool caceev tbe majority ot boys 
are taught with reference to an ideal far beyond tbeir 
capacity, and methods suitable to this ideal are in vogue. 
The ideal, ot course, is the production ot such erudite 
classical atyhsts or embryo purs mathematiciana as may 
will aoholarihips at tbe Universities. 

Ibe result is that work for the average boy, instead of 
dopeoding 00 bis reasoning power sod stimulating bis 
nentU self*rsUanee, is reduced to mere nemorismg, 
Consequently there is a lots of plasticity and a lack of 
resourcefulness which are highly dstrimentsl to him In 
earning bis own living. 

But ptaitieity, resooreefulaess, aod stIt«reliaBoe are 
ezaetly the necessary attributes. Hence it becomes more 
and more usportant that eeiene masters by their methods 
should seek to strengthen and not thwart these oharac* 
tenstice as far as possible. 

fie then outlises a acbeme of education which 
be eaye Is the most practical under the existing 
circumstances and gives the most stimulating 
interest io Science, 

Experimental work bearing on whatever problem may 
be under investigation ia done tbronghout by the boy 
bimeelf, and this is accompanied by occasional de- 
monstration, information giving, summarising, and 
beunetio lecturettes. The practicel work ie taken in 
email diviaiona which make a form of beunstio tocninar 
poesible. The boyi begin with simple hlatural History 
sod tbe work of great biologists such as Darwin, 
Pasteur, Lister. The matter is oot taken ae a " subject,” 
but simple chemical and physical phenomena necessary 
to the itsuo are considered ; tbun the presence of an at- 
mosphere, the nature ot oxidation, respiration and com- 
buetion are investigated experimentally as they occur. 
It IS Deitber chemistry nor physics nor biology, but all 
these " subjects’* are drawn upon as necessary, 

la 130 hours a boy can get a good deal more scientiflo 
laformaUen and rather more aoientifio training ^aa u 
possible to tbe liKO timo for bis eiaminatioo-ndden bro- 
ther of similar capacity. A boy to trained will probably , 
be ploughed in most conveotional science examinations 
lor boys of his age. But the writer firaily believes that 
he would keep bis mental plasticity and his interest lo 
sciestiSo subjects and respond to bia environment more 
intelligently than do many aversgo boys differently 
trained,' . ^ 
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International Law and Subject Races 

Tht Journal of the SooUty of Contparattet 
Legitlatum teprcdocea the paper cootnbutcd by 
Sir Joha ilacdcce)!, 0. B. tj tbefiist 
lUcea Congress on the subject oP InUn>«ho»el 
Iaw, It must be understood that Intemelioosl 
arbitration does not touch many Itternal and 
domestic questions pra/ouBdJy interesting to rseae 
which are not dominant For inelance, the con- 
dition of the Jews in Hussii and Poland , the 
Poles under Bu*aian rule; the Roumaniaiia in 
Hungary ; the Finns in Russia , th« Macedonisps 
and Armenians in Turkey ; the Eaet {ndiaee in 
South Africa ; the natives of the Cnoga Slate 
under Belgian rule — Intirnatioeal Arbitration 
does not help to eolre, except rory reinotely aod 
Indirectly, the problems which tbeee nanet recall. 
To day wb Rtjt* and wiU lonjr mniinue to 
say, “ I most be master in my own bouse ” Tbst 
position must be accepted— at ell eeeots for the 
time Sit John tberefore turns to tbequeeiiuo, how 


After quotirfsomeobservationsfioin Bluntechli 
to the Same effect, Sir John Micdonell deplores 
that there is not a clear line of separation between 
civilised snd batburous nations in the passages 


cited Veiy oftsn they differ from each other by 
•m^l degrees. What is the test of eupaciorily ? 

Than Is tbs often inggested test of prodciency in war 
sceordiog to vliieh the Turlia some ccoturies ago were 
prohahly supreme aiaong all ostions, the Itsliaoi. con- 
Umporarios of Uichaet Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci, 
not excepted There is the test of wealth, a test the 
justice of which, if applied to lodiTiduali, would tio 
denied. Thera is tha teat of morality, the existence of a 
legal moral code and cooformity of eondait thereto ; a 
teel the application of which, if possible, might lead to 
atartting rosutts Nor la the distinction between the pro- 
greesieaand noR-progreasive races so clear to modern 
etliBOlogiatA at it was to those who knew little The so- 
called stauonary races arg often merely those whose 
changes arc unrecorded As Profeiior Itoyce lastly rg- 
merke, tbie test bee nsrer been so lairly appUnd by eivi- 
liaed nsliniis a* to give sxsot result* Ibe spplicstiss 
of a w^l accspledtest is impnsiibla Tbe superiority for 
wbmb writers soch as Gobinsau and Houstio Chamber* 
laio clainiwiii oersr be conceded But wbat is clear is that 
(be woiid would bo the poorer if one type of eirilisstioo 
w«e tohs unirersal . wbat we eaeoetbe eure of ii that 
ao aeprofoiaioerace.if left to itsilt, may net be the start* 
■og-point of a ssselopioect which will earicb maskinA 
After coneideribg tbe opinioiie of vanout etho- 


tsr, (t at ell, IS InUruatiooal Law applicable to lers the writer aays that some prineiploa are eom- 
the relations between subject aud dominant, be monly recognised— prineiples that determina the 


tween dnltsed and uncmliesd wees Opioioos conduct of eivilieed nations among themeelvasanil 
on this head are very divergent Tbe wnier with those of their leaitoriunale brethren. The, 
citse MiH’e view of the case. John StuaH Mill have oot a. yet been ct)di6ed into a ayetem of law 
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Mnslims and Non-Huslims 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim discassea 
this question in a very illuminating article in the 
July number of the Ilvidvslan lievitw. 

ThereUtions o( the Muslima towarda the non-Uua* 
lima are maialj determioed on the basis whether the 
country or state of the latter ia to be regarded as 
Darul-Harb literally territory of war. There can bo no 
question but that a country governed by a Motiiin 
ruler aocording to the laws of tlie lalamie religion, is 
Darul Islsin. Nor can there be any doubt that a eonntry 
under a non-MnsIim Qoverement in xrhieh a Uahomedan 
cannot lire with peraoosl leeunty and freedom to per- 
form his religious duties, is Darul Harb. But it does not 
follow thst a aolf-Roverniog Muslim country psasing into 
the hands of non-Muslim conquerors, or of the Dbim- 
meeao rising agsinat Muslim Qeveroment, becomes by 
that fact alone Dsrul Ilarb. It turns into Dsml Harb 
it it fulfils three conditions, nsmely, thst the lane end 
regulstiona of tho non-Mualims beenforced there, that 
it should be turrounded by other countries snswering 
the dexcription of DaruT Harb, without any country of 
the daaeription of Daru'l lalam being contiguons to it, 
and it no Muslira or Dhimml, that is, a aoD.Muslin sub* 
jeot of a Muslim state, can live there, lu the same secu- 
rity as under the pi'ovious Maslioi Oovemoient. 

Kosv one of the teste, as to whether n country 
should be treated as a Daru’l Harb or Darul 
Islam ia, whether coogregational prayers duriog 
Fridays end Ida shows be held in the country. 
The learned writer then discusses under whet 
condition the holding of Friday prayers is allowed 
by the Mahomedan law. He concludes by ex- 
plaining the two aspects of Mahomedan law 
He says : — 

As 1 have had occasion to point out, the Uahomeditn 
Law, generally speaking, has two sides. In its worldy 
aspect, it is enforclble ^ the court ; and in its spintuM 
aspect, it affects tbe conscience «{ every individual 
Muslim. Tbe bead of tho Muslim state can obviously 
enforce Mahomedan law only aitbin bis own jurisdic- 
tion. A Msbomedsn living wiCliia the territory of non- 
Muslims ia required to conform, as far as is practicable 
for him to do so, to the rules and injunctions of the 
Mahomedan law and religion. If he vioUtes them, be 
iacars fsiigions igsiii, sod hs SoSt llut bacanitat 
Stay in a particular non-Muslim country with eafe^ 
of person and property nor discharge hts religions datirs 
there, he is expected to retire to his own state. If such 
a person finds that the nan-Musliiu Qovemment actnsUy 
interferes with his property and reduces hie children to 
slarery or suffers it to be done, or is guilty of other 
similar acts of oppression, ha would be justified in 
interfering with tho lives and properties of the non- 
Muslim inhabitants of the place. Out otherwise, he most 
forbear from interfering with tbe non-Muslim tioTem- 
nent and inhabitants of the eonntry of bis adoption, as 
that wonld bo an act of perfidy on his psH which tbo 
law abaolotcly forbids. 


European Politics and Asiatic Aspiration. 

In tbe course of aa article od the above subject 
in tho A'lifi'cnaf Monthly of Ceylon Mr. Lionel! 
A. Meodls gives tbe following observations : — 

Tbe spirit of tbe AsiaUc Ilenaissance is veritably 
the spirit of progress — for Asia has decided to be no 
more asleep. It is the spirit of Troth— for Asia seeks 
to know and learn from the outer world. It is the spirit 
of Life and Light, for it means the development of all 
that is tughest and best in Asia and the realisation of 
the highest manhood by her peoples. 

It IS beat for both East and West that the West 
should understand that this New Spint in Asia must 
and will have its fulfilment: thst the day must soon 
come when Europe should realise that ** a nation can no 
more ultimately justify the ownership of other nations 
than a man* can justify the ownership of other tnen" 
(Dr. A E Coomaraswamy). that it will not do to say 
with Dr. Dillon ’ Persian Reforms are the work of a few 
rebel Caucasian filibusters. Reforms in Turkey mean 
no snore than Uamidism without Hamid, and Reforms 
io China but a new Chinese Puzzle, all bound to fail, 
because '* Oriental nations are unfitted by ages of politi- 
cal tbraldon, by religious tenets, and by a feudal cast 
of tDiod wbicb has become second nature, for that form 
oteelf-government which gees by tbe name of Parlia- 
mentary regime,” or (as be applies it in particular to 
Persia), ” They lack energy, self-help, mora^ staying 
powers, in a word tbe sum of tboss virile qualities— 
which we sometimes designate as back-boae— which 
sostam men and nations in hours Of danger and suffer- 
ing.* Statements such ss the above are a blasphemy on 
tbe Almighty, in condcmoing bait his creation with 
defleieocies tliat are not tbeira t ” also that if the British 
Oovernmeot were deliberately to oppoee national 
eapirabone, then undoubtedly ^e (National) movecoeut 
would become wholly anti-British, and would finally 
•weepawsy meo wbo bad betrayed their God-giren 
truet (A. Q. Prater, 1911). 

Aod yet, though the £7ew spirit in Aaia must 
in the end be triumphant, will Europe foster it, or 
will Europe attempt to stifle it ? On their answer 
to this question depends the pri^tesa of tho world. 
There are however, soya Mr. Lioncll A. Mendia. 

Three strong movements which are daily growing in 
strength and on which Asia may look with eome intereet 
aa likely allies in days to cotne : (1) Sociaheib, a move- 
ment of the masses for the maeiee, resting on tno brothcr- 
fioodof man, and opposedfo war. (?) {Ibrnenia Fofitica i 
wonieu, risen to political power, will bring to every ques- 
tion the rights and wrongs of an act, and not merely 
the expediency of it Bhe will represent tlie eofter tide of 
Western nature and take away from politics its hard, in- 
human features. (3) Missionary aggreesion i there is a 
strong mOTeTnent of missionary enterprise m the world 
to-day. In ten years, tbe missionary forces throughout 
the world will bare doubled or trebled in cumber. If the 
men who come to Asia ate true to their God, they wilt 
not be false to man, Sod therefore to Asia, In the hour of 
her need. 
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Indian Art in China. 


Dr. A. K. Coomaraswami, D. Sc. traces tb» 
influence of Indian Art in China in the current 
number of the Davm ilagazine. From the time 
of the introduction of Buddhism in that land, 
which is generally reckoned to he G5 A. D., the 
influence of the ethics and art of India in China 
has been paramount. The first two Buddhist 
Missions to China only paved the way to the 
triumphant success of the third which was able to 
do effective work in the service of the great religion. 
Early in 148 A. D. the mission from Partbia 
established a regular organisation in the Cathay, 
which was to convert the whole country to the 
religion of the Enlightened One. But the effect 
of the misaion in the Art of China was even more 
than in the other aspects of the people’s life. 

Chineie arebiteetare geea back to Indian touree*. The 
ijmboliim of the pagoda, (or InaUnce, li todlaa. the 
four-iided base bat represeetatione of the guardians of 
the four qaarteri, the ooUgonal centre cepresentiog the 
Tusita heavene has lodra, Agai, etc,, as guareiaoa, 
vrbilo the oppcrtnoel etorey repreaenti the heaven of 
the Dhjam Buddhae. The itone fomn of ladian etapaa 
la the original form from which both the Chloeee paiw 
and Jipaneie lorii archei are derived. 

The InQiience of Indian on Chioese archltectuve was 
not coa&aed to the early period but laited up till the 
fifteenth century at leaet. In the reign of Vueg I.e 
pi03*142i), a llindu Pandit came to Pekin with golden 
imsgea end a model of the t-njrarann at Buddha* 
Gaya. A temple wae built for the images on (he model 
of the vr^ravnna, end finished in 1173 An inscriptioa 
atatee that it reproduced in every detail the Indian 
original. 

Again we are told that in the fifth century 
artisans went to China from the Yueh>Ti, an 
Indo-Scytbian kingdom on the Korth-'Western 
frontiers of India, and taught the Chinese the 
art of making different kinds of coloured glass. 

He concludes in the following words 

It may be remarked here that while a great deal of 
Chioeie literature about paintera, more or lest bi^rra* 
pbical, ie preierved, muoh of it conaiets rather of folk* 
lore than true peraonal history, and the folklore la large- 
ly ot Indian origin. 

Without going into further details it will be clear even 
to one who itudiea the matter no further than this abort 
abstract permits, that the inBuence of Indian on (^neae 
and Japanese art during the period 400 to 900 AJ)., 
waa profound and far-reaching. 


The King’s Visit to India. 

In tha July number of the quarterly organ The 
Sast and the ITesf Rev. 0. F. Andrews discourses 
on the Missionary bearing of the King’s Announce- 
ment at Delhi. He sums up the two principal 
factors of the announcement as follows : — 

A. The growth of provincial Self-Government. 

B. The Centre of Imperial Governmentat Delhi’ 

After briefly explaining the two factors of the 

announcement, ha says that two important points 
strike him more clearly every year vis , The 
growing nationhood of Bengal and the tempera- 
meutal difference between North and South India 

He then sketches the plan of future missionary 
work in India. In any reconstruction of Christian 
organisation, he says that Bengal, North India, 
and South India must sooner or later be treated 
separately u far as the work oftbe Church is 
concerned ^>tb this re-organization for eflTective 
work be proceeds to indicate the line of work that 
the mission should undertake. Ho appeals for 
greater co-operation and energy on the part of the 
Cbnrches so that they may embark on the echeme 
he euggests. His suggestion h as follows : — 

The most hopeful sphere has been found to lie io 
higher educational work. It would appear to me pc-son- 
ally to be wise to invite the new Mieiious, which will 
nowsrvive, to co-operate mainly on this educational 
aide The missionaries who would coma to Delhi for 
suchedocational work would naturally be keen and able 
miationary thinkers. They would be the best men, 
therefore, to set forth before the very able Government 
olIiGiala the point of view of their own Uissions, and 
the missionary cause as a whole. 

The Anglican Minsion in Delhi has already approached 
the imperial Government, with a v.ew to obtaining a large 
centrsd aite in tho new city for a men's residential 
college. The Baptist Mission has also approached the 
Government for a aite for a women’s educational insti- 
tuto, which may develop into a college. Each scheme 
is ot auoh a character that expansion would be possible 
without loss of intensity in missionary educational 
method. 'The form of expansion would be by hostels 
established in connection with the central inititutioni. 

I believe myself that here, both on the men's and women's 
side, is the most useful field for thst necessary co^opera- 
tion la the new capital which modern missionary 
method demands. 
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Pxovineifil Finance. 

Thii u tbo »ub3«<-t of mi r»r«'' 

Mr N. aop«lM*»n>i Aii»ri|?«r Itfore the Booth 
Iniun AmocUlion .t th. l.ibr.ry 1101, 

Mylapor*. Th» (iumttrly org«n of th« »».oei»l»on 
pubU.l.«» . full tfit of tba ti Ut». Th. loJUn 
Kinuncul »yitotn prw#otj (»»turf«el gre»t 

int»r»»t »nil inJimrUn*# both la itudent* of tbo 
Kcicneaof rmonce »nd ta proelicol poU»iewn>. not 
Ibe leuft irnrarum port of -hicli Ulh.l po.il.on of 
Ina.o'ii Cnoacial mofhm.ry orh.ch bo l.ro».«y 
d«.Rn.t*.l by tbo t.rm “rrotinoiol ' 

In t.Tiooirg tho whalo tour** of lUo F.nonc.ol 
orrongomont In tnd.o bo oa>i tli.t tbo pmoi.t 
oyotom of rfO»inei»l Enoi'e* boo Uon ovoWnl by 
ofo* BTiaolioM duriny tho loot 40 jeoro — 

Tho BToctieol liBpaooibilitf of difootco* ttio (laoneo* ^ 
0 eoobMOt bVo lodio frora «»• ««tfO woo neoitalood 
two oftof Iho tfoo.fo of tho tl..c.on.oot afloibo tfO« 
UioComotoT MthoOooA. A for«U.U at thomoooum 
m a«*BtroUi»tioo ohich took floil ohopo JO joofo Uu» 
woo row by Mf Bomuol Um* lo hl« Bo.oeiol oUUmoot 
fotlhOTOof ItOHJ Tho oooo.«llf far 
‘ - PrOTiociol r.ihho Work*, th. 

rm ood aoohicctioiikhlt 


Mpenlituro *0* tortroll«<l by tbo tlovernmont of 
lodio (bouKh iodrod tho I’rorincUl OavoriitnODU 

w«r# olloirfd ror.oidoroUo o.lioint.tr»tiTe powcfi. 

AM**p*«i1>tur» Ji«.l to bo under tho oulbority of 
lha Cownar Oonerol in Cjiincil, ond th* rrotln- 
dot <(0»«rnoj*nt* eouH not ineur ony fro.h 
tipondiWfo though ciinau.ly enough, tbo Su- 
promo Cooemment oonetion.d ouch uieooorM thol 
iBroUelenormou* expenditure Indeed th*C<JV- 
ornoict ( Indio wo onoU* M relliw th* defect 
»n.l til* iurffieiency of thio ojtlhoJ of Coonciol 
odminiotnUofi L-jr.! Moyo propowd to remedy 
Ihio »t«te of thing* by eo inemting th* rrotioeial 
tJooernmento «itb finorciol power* *i to look* it 
Ueir to effect economieo tnd to ioproro 

local oource* cl rovenue. Th* epeoVer then paaw< 
onto th*alt>ted Mbomea of Sir J. Strwbey and 
tha work of tbo Kmonc* Committe* in turn, die* 
caur«ee on tbo TeraoDent SeUlemontj of lOOt 
tn-l I9II and pUodi for mar* otutielty of finaneo 
and oeporation of retimatel. If* eonetadea bll 
t> ovghiful addrrwe in lha following word* *— 

' 1>liT» Aewmbly of lodio-bolb Imporfol and 


indertoofe. By tho resolution in this snbject 
aimed by him, on the 14th December 1870, a new 
Bjstem of financial administration was inaugurated 
which was to take effect from the lot <d April 
following Tillthen thewholeol the rerenue and 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE. 


Indians in British Colonies- 

At a meeting in Bombay on the Slat July with 
Sir Jam>et Jecjeobhoy lu the chair the following 
memorial waa adopted for presentation to H. E. 
the Viceroy 

For many years the position of His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects resident in certain parts of the 
Empire outside of India has been a cause of keen 
distress and great heart searching to the people of 
this country. Though Indians have been recog- 
nised by Royal Decree as equal subjects of the 
Crown, and India has been described by British 
statesmen as “ the brightest jewel in the British 
Crown," and as “the keystone of the arch " of the 
British Empire ; yet the Colonies have regarded 
India, her people, and her culture with etudied 
contempt, and Indians resident thereio, bare been 
denied elemeot'iry civil rights, access to some of 
these Colonies from India has been almost entire- 
ly prohibited, and racial antipathy has been allow- 
ed to increase to a degree incompatible with 
Iiarmoniouft Imperial relations. Above and beyond 
this, certain Foreign States, realising the low 
esteem in which Tndiaos are held by their fellow- 
subject of the Crown resident in these Colonies, 
hare not hesitated to take advantage of the 
apparent inability of Bis ^Majesty’s Qorernment 
to procure redress of the aforementioned grievan- 
ces, by imposing or threatening to impose similar 
hardships upon His Majesty’s Indian subjects 
resident in their respective Colonial territories. 

The history of recent years shows beyond dis- 
pute that these Indian emigrants, of whom India 
is justly proud, hare almost everywhere lost 
ground, that constant attempts are being made, 
in the aforesaid Colonies, to reduce their status 
to one of recognised inferiority, and that the 
■ spirit of racialism has been mostly rashly foment- 
ed, whilst the poison of racial prejudice is spread- 
ing swiftly to other parts of the Empire whirh 
until quite recently, have been almost raUrely, 
if not entirely, free from it. The existence of 
this grave danger to the Empire, and the desire 
to strengthen the hands of Uis Majesty's Govern- 
ment in coping with it, have impelled the citizens 
of Bombay respectfully to place the following 
facts, together nith their observations thereon, 
before Your Ercsllency in Council. 

SOern AFRICA 

South Africa, has long been the worst oSender 
against Indian national sentiment, and it is 
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there that the prestige and honour of India have 
beenmostat stake. Ever since 1885, when the 
Hto South African Republic induced the then 
British Government to accept a law directed 
against “ the native races of Asia, including the 
BO-called coolies, Arabs, Malaya, and llahoraedan 
subjects of the Turkish Dominion," and which 
depriveil them of fundament.al rights of citizenship, 
on alleged grounds of insanitation, reg.irdless of 
personal status or qualification, insult upon insult 
has been heaped upon Indians resident in various 
parts of the country. Attempt following attempt 
has been made to treat the Indian emigrant, carry- 
ing with him the priceless heritage of centuries 
of calturo, as though he were entirely uncivilised, 
We even find Indians denied by Statute the rights 
enjoyed by the aboriginal natives. 

In February last, a second Bill to regulate 
immigration into the Union was brought before 
the South African Parliament, in a form some- 
what difiereot from that of the earlier measure, 
but retaining its main features. This Bill, 
however, as drafted, was also found not to satisfy 
the terms of the Union Oovemment'e under- 
taking. both as regards the passive resisters 
and the Indians resident in tfao Coast Provinces. 
Certain amendments were promised by the 
Goion Government, without, however, entirely 
removing the objection that the Bill took 
away certain existing statutory rights of both 
Transvaal and Coast Province Indians. It 
appenra, moreover, that the opposition of tho 
OrwDgo Free State members has not been entirely 
overrome ; but, more important still, a strong 
movement has been set on foot, mainly by the 
Gape and Natal membeis in opposition to the 
adoption of u prohibitory education test based up- 
on the model of the Australian test that may con- 
ceivably operate against immigrants of European 
race in eubstitiiiion of the far less exigent tests 
sanctioned by tbs existing Cape and Natal 
statutes. Whilst the citiaens cf Bombay deplore 
the fact that Parliament has been pio-rogued 
without giving even so mild a measure of relief as 
this second BUI was designed to afford, they un- 
derstand that the temporary settlement will be 
prolonged until the next Session of the Union 
Parliament, when a further attempt to pass the 
Bill will he made. 

The published reports of the speech delivered in 
the Union House cf Assembly, on the Slst May 
last, by General Smuts, in moving tho second 
reading of the aforementioned Immigration Bill, 
show that the real object of the adoption of the . 
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ilo Dot come to the country^by continuous journey 
from their country of origin. The restriction haa 
completely stopped the immigratiou of Indiana 
into Western Cdiiadi, ea there are no direct means 
of communication from Indis, transhipment at 
Zlongkong being necessary. £ve» Indian students, 
with previous lesidence, have been rejected for 
this reason. 

Only recently, the wives of two Indian residents 
of long stftoding, arriving to join their husbands, 
were the victims of orders of deporLstion, which 
Were subsequently withdrawn as an act of grace 
and not because of any change of policy on the 
part of the Dominion’s immigration authorities. 

GRiTisu zm AFaiCA. 

Perhaps in some respects the problem that 
presents itself in the Crown Colony of British 
East Africa is the gravest of all that have so far 
arisen, for it seems to presuppose an inherent in* 
capacity, on the part of the white coloniats, to 
render even elementary justice to their Indian 
fcltow'aubjeets, British Eist Africa baa been 
colonised and developed by Indians for more than 
SOO years, The Indian population numbers 
25,000, as against 2,000 white settlers, large 
numbers of the latter having come from South 
Africa and brought with them the violent racial 
prejudice that holds aucb powerful sway there. 

FOBElGK COUXTRtSS. 

As stated in a previous paragraph thereof, 
I'oreigr. States have cot been slow to perceive in 
what low esteem His Majesty’s Indian subjects 
are held by their fellow-subjects of European race 
in the Colonies, or to take advantage of the diffi- 
culties that surround His Majesty’s Government in 
ondeavouringto remedy the acknowledged evils, for 
they have either adopted or threatened to adept in 
their own territories, against British Indians resi- 
dent therein, a racial policy similar to that in force 
against Indians in the British Colonies; nor is it 
easy to see with what force His Iilajesty’s Govern- 
ment can now intervene to prevent, in foreign 
territory, what they have not sueceeded in 
preventing on British soil. The Canadian prece- 
dent, it is stated, is shortly to be followed by tbe 
IJniCed States of America, which, however, will be 
unable to legislate against Asiatics uf non-Bcitielt 
origin and enjoying the advantages of national 
Government. Tl'e Portuguese Piovince of 
Mozambique h is long been subject to the inSuonce 
of tbo British South African Governments, and 
has, upon pressure from the Transvaal, unifoemly 
assisted in tbe administration of anti-Asiatic laws 
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in vogue in that Province, by deporting British 
Indians, without trial, to India, and preventing 
other Indians, lawfully resident in the Transvaal, 
from returning to their place of domicile. It is to 
be remarked, moreover, thatPortugal difierentUtes 
in favour of Indians of Portuguese nationality, 
an example which, it is respectfully submitted, 
may reasonably be pressed upon the notice of 
British Colooial Administrations, which if they 
differentiate at all, do so in favour of Asiatics of 
non British nationality. In the Keichstag, recent- 
ly, legislation of a restrictive nature based upon 
the South African model, which, it was emphasis- 
ed, had been accepted by His Majesty's Govern- 
ment, has been foreshadowed in German East 
Africa, which haa eviJeutly been quick to learn 
tbe lesson of the neighbouring British Frotsc- 
torate. 

IVOZ-VTURKD tisoua ItJ THS -CDtOSJES. 

Whilst recognising with tbe utmost apprecia- 
tion tbe sympathetic action of tbe Government of 
India in prohibiting tbe further recruitments in 
India uf lodentured labour for Natal, it was with 
the utmost regiet that the citisensof Bombay 
learnt that, in spite of tbe fact that it was sup- 
ported by every non-oQleial Indian member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council, representiug all 
communities and every shade of thought in the 
country, tbe Qorernnent of India declared thoir 
inability to accept the Besolution of the Hon’bla 
Mr. Gckhalo, lost March, to teruioate entirely 
the system of indentured recruitment for British 
Ojlonies at an early dato. They thoroughly endorse 
the strictures passed upon the system of indenture 
and re-indentute on that occasion, and regret 
that BO much stress was laid by the Ilon'ble the 
Member for Commerce and Industiy, upon the 
obligation of India towards the Colonies that 
enjoy the privilege of securing cheap supplies of 
labour from this country. The citizens of Bombay 
feel that India is under no obligation whatever 
to grant labour facilities to these Colonies, and 
that, beyond this, the standard of treatment 
likely to be accorded to the Indian emigrant will 
naturally tend to be that giveu to coolies who are 
deprived of civil rights and are liable, for ordin- 
ary breach of contratt, to criminal punishment. 
The conscience of India protests against the main- 
tenance of a system that demoralises its victims, 
that embodies an economic and sncial injury both 
to India and to the countries that avail themselves 
of this somi-setvile labour, and that lowers Indian 
prestige in the eyes of the civilised world. 
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COSCLCSIOV, 

Ani.ioua as he is to emphasise the main princip- 
les uoderlyiDg the claim of British Iniltans for 
civilised treatment «n the British Colootee, yoor 
Memoiialist has refrained fiom IrouWing Vour 
Excellency in Council with a etatementof grier- 
ances of a miooc character On the present occa- 
eioB. The cuaulalire effect of thaaeveial disatuli- 
tiBS narrated above is, it is hardly neoessarj for 
your Mcinorialist to urge, far from being condu 
cive to the existence of that harmonious feeling 
aniosg the couponenC parts of the Empire, which, 
be is sure, it lathe interest uf Hie Uaiosty'sGoTem- 


UTTERAHCES OF THE DAY. 


MR. ROXHALE ORRIR WILUAMWEDOERBURfl- 

^5^ ADY Schwann'* ‘ At Home,' on July 4 at 4, 
Pnoca’i Gardens, brought together over a 
hundred ladies and gentlemen interested 
■a India. Tbs Hon. Mr. Gokhale, on behalf of a 
number of Bombay friends, presented to Bady 
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for the promotion of village sanitatioA as a memo* 
morial to Miss Florence Nightingate, The com- 
mittee, while unwilling to be diverted from 
ilB purpose, could not liiaregard Siv William’s 
wishes entirely. And so it was finsHy resolved 
to contribute • one thousand rupee# mit of the ^ 
money to the Miss Nightingale Fund »nd devote 
the rest of the amount to the aoi*venir which 
is ft, necklace of Indian design ®tid Indian 
workmanship— the work having beeti ezeculed at 
Bangalore— with the Indian lotua-ftower in the 
centre. As I was comiogthia summer to England 
the committee very kindly desired me to act on 
its behalf nnd make the presentation. This is 
what the secretaries wrote to me before I left 
India: — Dear Mr. Qokhale, — As foi^ *re pro- 
ceeding to Europe, and will he in liondon for 
some time, we have the pleasure to request you to 
be so good as to kindly agree to present to Lidy 
Wedderburn, on behalf of the meinbees of the Sir 
William Wedderburn Bomb.iy Reception Com- 
loittee, December, 1010, the necklsc® brilliants 

which the committee unanimously voted be pro 
sented to her as n souvenir of Sir Williem'e last 
visit to Bombay end as a sincere token of the 
very high eeleeto, admiration ftUectU'n 

in which Sir William is universally h^ld In this 
city and Presidency, nnd of the gratitude we all 
hel for the great nnd invelueblo services he has 
rendered to India during a lifet'tn* devoted 
entirely to her service.’ In a’ccordaoce with this 
wish of the committee it is my privilege now to 
present this necklace to Lady Wedderburn. 
Long may she and Sir William bo spared — objects 
of afTectioii, gratitude, and reverence to the count- 
less millions of India ! 

The YEJin 1910 in India. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I stated ftt the outset of 
my remarks, that for certain special reasons. 
Congress leaders in India were ansioDS, in MHO, 
to get Sir William Wedderburn to preside over 
that year’s Congress, and I thick I should explain 
briefly what those reasons were. The year 1910 
marked tbo definite closing of on® chapter and 
and the opening of another afld “ brighter 
one in the history of India- The far- 
reaching scheme of reforms announced at the 
end of 1008 was btouglit into operation during 
1009, and the first elections to the new Uouncik 
took place at the beginning of 1919- It was an 
important juncture, and the foierOO-'t need of the 
situation was that all chseos of the community 
— ottciala and non-officials, Hindus and Malrtmie- 


dina,and different sections of the Progressive 
Party^^hould join in a common effort to make 
the new or-ler of things a success. Old misunder- 
standingi had to bo put aside. old 
quarrels healed before the country could enter 
successfully on the new era which undoubtedly 
was in sight. For some time bcfoie the introduc- 
tion of tbe reforms a steady alienation of feeling 
bad gone on between the officials and the people 
in India — an alienation which culminated in the 
bitterness that characterised the opening years of 
the new century. The Hindus and Mabomedans, 
too, who bad long lived amicably' side by side in 
the country, bad come to be divided widely by a 
•harp and somewhat sudden antagonism as 
regards the share which the Mahomodan com- 
munity was to have in the new privileges. And, 
ewing to the occurrences at the Surat Congress 
in 1907, % serious split had taken place in the 
ranks of Congressmen in the country, biinging 
in Its train those disastrous consequences which 
disubion never fails to produce. All these 
diOerences were bound to hamper the working of 
tbe reform eebeme, and no task waa therefore 
more vitally necessary m 1010 than that of 
earnestly addressing a plea of conciliation all round 
to tbe different interests or sections eoncerned. 
Aod Congress leaders felt that, from their side, 
no one could urge such a plea with more authority 
or with greater effect than Sir William Wedder- 
buru It was, therefore, as agreat conciliator that 
Sir William was invited that year to go cut to 
India. And the address which he delivered from 
the chair of tbs Congress showed how fully he 
realised tbe requirements of the situation and how 
wholeheartedly he entered on this mission of 
conciliation. The keynote of the address was triple 
conciliation— conciliation between the officials and 
the people, between Hindus and Mabomedans, and 
between Congie'smen and those who had seceded 
from the Congress. W'lth the authority of an old 
official and of a devoted friend of Indian aspirations 
be appealed to cffiLinls and non-officials to put 
aside, as far as po'sible, their old differences and 
enter on their new duties under tbe reform 
scheme in a spirit of D,utual appreciation and 
co-operation. As one islio had laboured for India 
as a whole, and never made any distinction 
between Hindus and Jlahoraedans, ho appealed 
to the tneuibers of both communities to think 
of their vast common interests atd unite in 
the sacred scivice of their common motherland. 
But, as the recognised bend of 'the Congress 
organUalloii for a quarter of a century in 
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ll«ron,»pp«-‘li'’g tu it 111* 

tim* to DinW» U »» i" jxxiiUi for tlirtn to 
return c)n...tcnl1y «ilh tlie fun Umentil poettum 
of thoCongro*. And in erery ^o»rUr hi. word* 
etolci » corJ'*> •'“I »ytnp.thrl.e rwponM^ 
Whrretrr !■« went the ofliciel. t«;k mcmn to 
cink Ihee.teeoi ii. which they heMbloi.ind 
even Hi. I'.tcellency tl.e Viceroy «»»• 
to bin Mti.r.clioii it the work «hlch hir "‘H““ 
hid don. The Anglo !ndi.n lVe« w». foil of 
generou. .pprvt.el.r-n H» H.ghne.. th. A*. 
Kh»n, with ibuul fifty prominetit membert of lb* 
Muelm I-engue, went .pcci.lly from SeRpur. 
where the le.giie *« then boldirR lU .ilting^ to 
AU.h.bvd, when the Corgic« wu in to 

•tlend i epeci.l conference, under hir W.Uttm. 
ehiiroen^Uip, to roo.iJer Hindu M.homed.n 
reUlion. And Iho.. who bed eeceledfc^ tii. 
Cotigroe. ippronehM him with letter, .od 
loUgriDii from ell p«l» of Indi. with wfgert 
lent u to how ■ reunion rould M brought 
nboiit bolieen diffvreut »«ii«n« of the I’rogre. 
iiTi I’irly, end aide it ibundently cleir 
thii, whileeer their difTereocw with Coogtww 
men in Indie, far Sir Willieffl WedJecboro 
they hid but ooe feeling— thit of launeo 
iflection, reeirenee, ind gfititude, It w.. tbue. 
fint, to ict II » coflciUitof ell round, el • epecul 
functurein cur iff.in, thtl we e«ere tniieiu to 
btee Sir WiUiiM m Indm in 1910 Uut we wet. 
■1.0 inxioui to here him for mother te.e«n 
The teforme of lC09, which, M I h»»e ilreedy 
iMd, opened • new ch-pler in ourlii-tory. though 
they will .peciiUy reni.lii Moci.t.l w,.h the 
nsmee of two Eogli.h lUtiimen— Lord MorWy 
«nd Lord Minto— were re.lly rendered pomble 
by the long epaJe work, tiUnding over • 
riu.rter of " century done by the CorgreeB both 
in Indii end in KigUod. And the work io Eng 
Und which in eorae reepecle wae even more 
impoiUnt then the woik in Indi., ww.in rd.ty, 
the work of two high eouled mr.d devoted Englub- 
men— Mr. Hume, now, .1u! lying in » cnlicel 
eUte of health, and Sir William Wedderbum 
Other friends of India had, no doubt, contnbnted 
to this work from time to time in ■ leewr degree, 

but the brunt of it wai borne by thee two; and 

it waa the barest truth to any that, but for Sir 
William’, eingle-minded derotinn, bi» dogged 
pereeterance, bis nngiilar tact, and hie tnfintto 
patience, it cuuld not bate been kept going for •> 

many years, neither could it bave^ been to 

fruiiful 


•IK .iLUiti'. miti roi liuu. 

Alter a ijuirUr of a cei.lury'e official conntjion 
with lodie, Sir WiUi.m to..k up thw toIunUry 
work for o», and it ii intereating to note that l-o 
baa now eou>pl«t«l another ijiiarler of a ccr tury 
io Inba*. etrnre Tl.o«> who know him well 
need not be toll that only a e.ipr.ino een^ of 
wbat waa nrewaary in tl.e lnler»t* of both 
KngUnt and India iiii[K!lel Inin to unlerUko 
thie work lit nature 1 1 la a typical English 
country gentleman He I -ire a quiet life ! he 1. 
Jearoted to yadiBinp, and ha le foe I of travel. 
And be miglit well have ir.dul|,el theee taste, 
after hie retievmai.t from the Iniian Civil Ser- 
vice. ar.d might hnve. in addilicii, rfijoywl the 
dignity of a tovt 10 I’arlumert— be w.i Irr tome 
yevr. 10 th: Itojae. an I ha might have continued 
indefinitely - 10 rnmpnralive use Hut lie felt 
that lodia needei hioi, and ha detide<l to place 
hi. tune, hi. eriergiiw, and hu rmuurtN unre- 
eervKtly a*, bar dispaaal l«die« ind geellemrn, 
(hero have been great Kiiglishmen 10 the past in 
thi. country who free) time to time have rabwJ 
ihvit powerful voice on bvKelf of fiidU. Vren 
Edmund tturke to ChiTlee HraJIaugh • CUCCVa* 
aioD of great men have ihampiotiid tie eauM 
of lolia in I’.rliamrnt And India will ilw.yi 
cherish their namr. with gratitude and adnlras 
tioD I'Ut India Ui thrm wa. not thefr auto 
or eves their mtin interest in life. It wu 
tbeir etrong seni. of ]u«tir» that led them from 
time to time to enter a pawiionate plea for justice 
to India In Sir illiam'. case, however, India 
baa been hi. sole and iiogle interest. And 
the way <0 which he bu laboured for her now for 
twenty five yean ha. really no parallel in Acglo- 
Indian bietory It is, 1 think, comptratirely easy 
to work for India in this country now, but it 
wae not alwayi an Ai a prominent Englishmen 
eaid to me the other day, it la not difficult Co work 
for a enua. with public enthnsisain on ycur eide. 
It la oot even difficult to work for it against 
oppoaiUno Rut the most difficiift thing la to 
wove for It iniileC apathy, ignorance, and 
ridicule, and moat of Sir WiUi.oi’a work had to 
be done undsr euch conditions An Knglisbman, 

who will aoon be going out to India in a high 

capacity, tol 1 mo only yesterday how his heort 

tiva"V to gooiit to Sir M ilium when, sitting by hu 
eile In the Hnuse, he walehej his sensitive spirit — 
and Sir Willnm, by netnre, i. very Bsusltive— 

.offer under eonat.nt rehiitTs encountered in 

the service of India. Was it any wonderj 
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then, that when the new order waa inaugaiat- 
ed, and a brighter day had arrived, we in 
India should be anxious that one who had labour* 
ed for us so strenuously and borne for us so much 
should come out to witness with his eyes the 
fruit of his patient and devoted labours ? It is true 
that the Reform Echeme does not carry us far — 
that we are still a long way from the enjoyment 
of any real self-government. But it constitutesa 
valuable step in advance. Its most important 
feature is the power conferred on members of 
Legislative Councils to raise debates on adminis- 
trative matters. By a wise and persistent use of 
this power we shall be able gradually to substitute 
an administration coiiducted in the light of public 
criticism responsibly tendered by public mert face 
to face with oSiciala for an a,dmmistratioa 
conducted by officials with good intentions, no 
doubt, but conducted in the dark and behind the 
backs of people. And this, to my miod, is a great 
step in advance. In think a machinery has now 
been created in India whereby all our minor 
grievances can be brought effectively to the notice 
of the Government without troubling Parliament 
or the people of this country. For Urge f|ueations 
of policy or principle our appeal will have etill 
to be here; but the labours of Sir William 
Wodderburn and those associated with him 
have resulted in placing in our hands an instru- 
ment of progress which will meet ell our minor 
requirements, and will further enable us to 
exercise no small influence in moulding our own 
future. We, therefore, rejoiced when Sir William 
definitely accepted our invitation. We rejoiced 
when he arrived in India, and we rejoiced even 
more when he was abln to leave the country after 
completing his labour of love, undertaken at his 
great age and in his unsatisfactory state of health, 
without a serious breakdown. And now, ladies 
and gentlemen, nothing remains for me but to 
tender once again our heartiest thanks to Sir 
Gbatlcs and Lady Schwann for the great trouble 
which they have so readily taken in arranging 
this function and to you all for your kind pre* 
sence here this afternoon. 
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The South African Question- 

In tho House of Lords on July I7th Lord 
Ampthill said that the question of Indians in 
South Africa was again causing anxiety in the 
flrst place because the long-promised settlement 
had again been postponed, and secondly because 
(he managf-ment of the settlement waa uowin the 
hands of Mr Fischer who was less amicable to 
Indiana than General Smuts. Meanwhile the 
ispirit of tho settlement was being violated. His 
lordship gave instances in this connection. 

Lonl Emmott replied that the Government had- 
always considered every c.ase and were ready to 
intervene if any useful purpose could be served 
thereby ; but they were not going to be driven 
into policy of constant ‘oagging’. Tbeie was 
reason is some of Lord Amptbill’a complaints, but, 
said Lord Emmott, if he wanted all those Indivi- 
dual cases affecting ths self-governingcolonytobe 
made the subject of rspresentation, then he must 
wait tin the Unionists were in Power. 

Lord Amptbill (interrupting): 'I only suggest- 
ed representations of a general tendency with 
regaid to'the treatment of Indians.' 

Ijord Emmott : ' It is impossible to deal with a 
number of esses on general terms. We must deal 
with each on its merits.' 

His Majesty’s Government considered the Im- 
migration Bill generally satisfactory and keenly 
regretted that it bad not been passed this session, 
hut they had positive proofs of the South African 
Ministers’ anxiety to pass it. The Ministers had 
expressed regret to Lord Gladstone and promised 
to introduce it at the earliest moment next session. 

With regard to the change of portfolios between 
Mr. Fischer and General Smuts, Loid Emmott 
said they were members of tbe same Government 
and presumably their policy in the matter was the 
same. His Majesty’s Government had for a long 
time been trying to obtain appeal on the question 
of domicile. Ministers had promised an amend- 
ment to the Immigration Bill giving appeal. Such 
amendment, said Lord Emmott, would have keen 
most v-nluable. The case quoted by Lord Ampt- 
hill did not afford ground for the general charge 
fit departure from the spirit of the settlement. ■ 
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Railway Extension in Dbolpur. 

Sanction has bcea accorded to the cooBtraction, 
by the Dholpur Durbar, of a line of railway on 
the 2 ft- 6 in. gauge from Bari, the present ter- 
minus of the Dholpur Bari Railway, to Tantpur, 
a distance of 16'4 miles. The line will be known 
ns the Bari-Tantpur Extension of the Dholpur 
Biri Railway. Sanction has also been accorded 
to a Survey being carried out by the South Indian 
Railway Company for a Uno of railway on Adam’s 
Reef connecting the present terminus of the South 
Indian Railway in India with the Ceylon Rail- 
ways at hfanaar. The survey will be known as 
the Dhanushkodi-Talai Maoaar Railway Survey. 
A detailed lurvey is to be carried out by the 
Agency of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway Company for a line of railway on the 
broad gauge line from Vasad atation on the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway to Katana, 
vid Boraad, a diatance of about 27 mites. Tbie 
survey will be known as the Yasad-Eatana Rail- 
way Survey. 

An Agricultaral School- 

The opening of an agricultural echool in 
Bangalore has been eantioned according to the 
scheme of Dr. Coleman, Director of Agriculture 
in Mysore. It is intended primarily to train 
sons of landlords to work their own land and 
not to qualify for State service. The course will 
be spread over two years and will include 
veterinary seienca. • 

Railway Gonstractioo Department- 
The Mysore Government have formed a Rail- 
way Construction Department, with Mr. E. A. B. 
Bell in charge as Engineer-in-Ghief, who is in the 
first inatance to devote his attention to the revi- 
sion of projects for Dowringpet, Solar and Aral- 
kere-Hassan-Mysoro lines with aview to construc- 
tion at an early date. He will aUo submit acon- 
■ etruction programme for the next five years- 


The New Minister of Hyderabad. 

to a special Firman issued on the 11th July 1912, 
Hewab Salar Jung Bahadur was appointed, by 
H. H. the Nizam, Pitme Minister of Hyderabad. 
In the brilliant function that followed at H. H. 
th 0 Nizam’s Palace the Resident congratulated 
His Highness on his wise chnice of the young 
minister and also the Minister himself on the 
honour conferred on him, and concluded his re- 
m-trks with the gracious compliment and hope 
that young Nawab Salat Jung Bahadur would 
emulate the grand work of his grand-father the 
famous Minister Sir Balar Jung I, whoso helped 
to give stability to his Government st a critical 
period. This setion may not be prsising the new 
younger minister too highly, as, although he is not 
quite twenty-six years of sge, it is an accepted 
fact that be has taken a far deeper interest in 
ofTsirs of n, H. Nizam’s Government, probably 
with a view to its future control, than he has 
been given credit for ; these facts were however, 
koowo to H. H. the Nizsm and as the Resident 
says the choice of minister is wise and popular, 
and both are great elements to encourage success. 
Nawab Salar Jung was educated at the Nizam’s 
College, and under private tutorage; his tui- 
tion throughout has been sound and those 
who had the pleasure to discuss general 
topics with him have been keenly impressed with 
bis intellectual qualities and learning. As a 
guide, philosopher and friend he will be closely 
associated with the learned Syed AH Bilgrami 
wbo will counsel him in bis probation. ' Among 
those wh .1 know him best, it is their prophecy 
that Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur has a great 
future before him. Some partisans may think 
youth is the only drawback to hU selection, but 
it must not be forgotten some of the greatest 
stateemen the world has known have commenced 
their careers equally jouog and developed that 
success which has become unimpeachable history. 
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Maharaia Hira Singh Endowment. 

His Highness the Msharaja of Nabh» lately 
granted a sum of Rs 1,50,000 fora public 
memorial to bU revered father, the late Maharaja 
Bahadur. This amount has been decided to be 
utilised for an educational endowment It wiU 
be invested in the State Bank and from the in- 
terest echoUrsbipa will be awarded to Hia 
Higbness’ssubjeots proceeding to foreign coontnea 
for purposes of education In order to be self- 
contained the State should train its own Babjecta 
for positions of trust and responsibility. It is 
therefore right that Hie Highness ahould prefer 
to encourage his own subjects to benefit from ihis 
endowment With the proceede of tbs fund tbs 
Stale can oo itmually maintain one aludeot m 
England, Garaany or America , and once in two 
or three years it will bs abla to gel back ooe such 
well educated mao for employment in the Sute 
Service. In awarding icholarahipa the State 
should obtain an agreement fcom candidates 
bindiog tbsm to lerre Nabha for a definite period 
There are inatancesia Kashmir and eUewbere lo 
which students educated at the erpenee of eoe 
Slate have accepted service -in another SUM or 
under MunUipalltlee in Brltieh India We con 
gratulate the present Slaharsj* oo hie wise 
and thoughtful decision to encourage higher 
education —PunjaUe. 

The Gift of Nepal 

His Highness Maharaja Sir Chandra Shum 
Shere Jung Bahadur Bans, o c B , Prime Miomter 
of Nepal, who in 1909 presented a very valiuble 
collection of 6,300 Sanskrit MSS. to tbe Bodleian 
Library, hae just placed the University of Oxford 
under a new obligation by tending on loan from 
hie private library at Katmandu 70 caistnlly 
selected Sanekiit MSS which have been pcrsoo- 
ally banded over to the Boden Professor of San- 
akrit at Oxford by a representative of Mesars, 
Keymer Son and Co, of 1, Whitefriars Street. 
London, 


Indian Barley and England- 

I» wae eUted in “the Punjab Agricultural 
KoteB‘'tbat s demand has arisen in Europo for 
Indian barley The exports of this article during 
1911 12, amounted to 221,026 tons as against 
11,112, tone m 1910 11 It was added at the 
earns time that EngUeh maltsteri complained that 
tbe gram exported was very unequal in quality, 
some consignments being excellent whilst others 
conuinedsomucb dead gram and foreign substances 
as to be elmost useless The Director of Agriculture 
m the Punjab has don* well to call tbe attention of 
the expoftere to this matter There is, no doubt, 
that esme attempt at aduUersting barley with 
dead gram and foreign lubstances was made. It 
ebould be atopped, for otherwise it will give India 
a bad name and EogUeh fflslteters will hesitate to 
buy the barley sent from this country. It is 
difficult to say whether tbe present demand for 
Punjab barley in tbe English market was a tem- 
porary affair or whetbar it will lest In the 
meaotitne it is aonoonead that iteps will be taken 
by tbe Department of Agncultura in tbe Punjab 
to test and compara tbe different types of Punjab 
barleys as to their malting and agricultural quail- 
ties If the demand continuea to increase it might 
give a Ulip to the cultivation of barley on a large 
ecale in this Province — Tht Tribune. 

Cotton Ezciae Duties 

Intimation baa been received that the resolution 
for the abolition of the cotton excise duties, sub- 
mitted by tbe Upper India Chamber of Cawnpdre 
at the Congress of Chambers of Commerce which 
la being held in London, has been rejected The 
representatives of the Bombay Chimber of Com- 
merce who, it is alleged, represented importers' 
interests, were opposed to tbs resolution. 
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Synthetic Euhber. 

All wbo are interested in Indian or Malay 
rubber plantations must be disquieted ,by the re- 
ports, which are so frequent just now in the 
Home Press, of the possibilities of the manufac- 
ture of synthetic rubber. There can he no doubt 
that synthetic rubber Las been produced both in 
England and Germany and the question which 
remains to be settled is whether the process can be 
adopted to commercial purposes. On this point 
very little has so far been disclosed. On the 
general question one of the moat recent contribu- 
tions is furnished in the p■^per, which was recent- 
ly given before the Society of German Chemists 
by Or. Hofmann, who has charge of the reaearchea 
now being conducted by the Buyer Company at 
Elberfeld. A few years ago most leading chemists 
considered that the synthesis of rubber from iso- 
prene was quite out of the question, and it was 
left to the large chemical undertakings with their 
vast resources to prove the contrary. At 
the present day the Elberfeld Farbenfabrikeo, the 
Badische Auilia-und Sodafahrik, and A.Q.Voro. 
Sobering, Berlin, and several firms out of Ger- 
many, are all engaged on the problem of the com- 
mercial production of synthetic rubber from iso- 
prene. Dr. Hcfmann stated that ha biDxself was 
led to commence experiments on the subject by 
reading an account of an English lecture dealing 
with this matter over five years ago. After a con- 
siderableamountof work he succeeded in preparing 
isoprene from cresol, and in 1909 be produced the 
first sample of actual synthetic rubber. The whole 
question is no longer vague and shadowy, but bow 
soon the manufacture of rubber will be a commer- 
cial proposition it is impossible io say. As the 
annual value of the raw rubber output is over 
X50, 000,000, the importance of the problem is 
enormous.— /ndinn Jnditslries and 7’oicer. 


•Saving in Little Ways. 

One of the great railways has issued rules for 
Saving on little things that are worth printing : 
Watch the ink well to see that it is covered when 
not in use. It does not take long for the ink to 
thicken and and evaporate. Do cot throw the 
ink away when it becomes thickened, but add a 
little water, and you will be surprised to see how 
long a bottle of it will last. Do not use your 
typewriter ribbons on one side until they arc worn 
through, but when the impressions become faint 
use them on the reverse side. You will be sur- 
prised at the nice, clear work thus obtained. A 
Saving of at least 30 per cent, will result. Do not 
keep your copying cloths constantly in water, as 
they rot quickly. When saturated with ink soak 
them over night in a weak solution of chloride of 
lime and water. Rinse them several times in 
clear water to remove the Hue from them. Keep 
the top of your pad free from lint. It will soon 
cake, thus lesseoing the usefulness and life of 
pad . — Setenci Siftmjs. 

Labour in the Central Provinces. 

The evidence furnished duilng the past few 
years of tbe improvement of the condition of the 
industrial classes in India is of a very remarkable 
character. In the Rosolutiou on tbe Reports of 
tbe working of tbe Factories Act io the Central 
Provinces during last year it is stated that wages 
continued to be high everywhere, and that com- 
plaintsaregeneral of the difficulty of recruiting 
new labour at reasonable rates. One manager 
reports that the slightest interference with his 
operatives leads to a crop of desertions. There is no 
doubt,” the Re-solution adds, “ that labour, both 
skilled and unskilled, has never been in a stronger 
or more prosperous position in these Provinces." 
It is regrettable to find that tho punishments 
awarded by magistrates for breaches of the existing 
Factories Act are still inadequate, but the hope is 
expressed that an improvement will take place 
under the new law . — The Statiman. 
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Wax from the Sugar-Cane. 

The following eiimmary of much that is knowa 
about the subject is taken from the ilpderti Sugar 
/’lonfcr for April 27, 1912: — 

Wax is an important constituent of the filter 
press cake, being present to an extent up to 12 
per cent, of the dry cake. This wax can easily be 
extracted by boiling the dried cake with organic 
solrents, like alcohol, carbon tetrachloride, etc., 
and the extract thus obtained is filtered ofT and 
cooled when the wax solidifies out as a yellowish 
white mass. 

Very considerable attention has been given th 
the possibility of extractiog this wax Among 
recent work may ha mentioned that of Wyoherg^ 
in Java, who determined carefully the properties 
of the wax, and perfected a method of extracting 
it from press-cake. The wax was said to have 
similar properties to the expensive CHrnauba wax, 
and therefore to be worth probably 20 to 25c. 
per lb. 

After this the question was taken up by the 
Hawaiian planters two or three years ago, and with 
characteristic progressiveoeaa they submtttod largo 
eamples of the wax to Lewkowitscb, the eminent 
London specialists on waxes, fats, etc., whom they 
engaged at considerable expense to exsmioe the 
wax and prooounce upon its commercial value. 
Lewkowitsh’a investigation was duly made and bis 
report communicated to the Hawaiian Flantere* 
Association. Animated by the secretiveness 
which during the last few years has charactensed 
this Association (the replacing of the Uawaiian 
' rianleri' Monthly by a similar journal for private 
circulation among the members) the results of this 
work were not published to the outer world. From 
a private source, however, the writer learned that 
Lewkowitsch’s report had been to theeflect that 
the wax consisted of a mi.xture of several ebemi- 
cally difieront waxes, and that the substance had 
only a small commercial value of from 4 to Sc. 
per lb. 


Unwoven Mosquito Net. 

A French Company for the application of cellulose 
is manufacturing at Fresnoy .le Grand (Aisne) 
lolle at the rate of 25,000 metres per day contin- 
uously — enough to supply France and her colonies. 
The process consists in the perparation of a etiiT 
paste of cellulose which is moulded into the desi- 
red form and solidified, after which it is washed, 
dyed (if necessary), dried and fioiabed. The com- 
pany prepares a curpro ammonium solution of cel- 
lulose made from cotton waste. It is passed bet- 
ween metallic rollers, one of which is engraved 
with the design it is desired to reproduce. The 
pattern on the roller filled with paste, which is 
pressed into patterns by another roller and 
ta carried down into a suitable bath, where 
(t IS eolidified. It next passes to a hot air 
chamber after which it is ready for the 
processes of finishing. No data are available 
regarding the strength of this fabric as compared 
with cotton and its capacity to resist the 
attentions of the Indian dhobi. Incandesoent 
icantlee made by this process are expected soon 
to be on the market and they are claimed to be 
etronger and cheaper than those made from 
artificial silk or ramie fibre. This may very well 
be, for each piece will be free from any loose 
parts. If the new tulle has anything like the 
wearing properties of the ordinary net and can 
compete with it. in price per pound, there seems 
to be a very wide field open to this new process. 
—Indian Ttxtilt Journal. 

Trade with Japan. 

It is uoderstood that the Department of Agri- 
culture and Commerce in Japan will despatch an 
expert this month to India to inquire into 
the business conditions here, special regard being 
given to the export hither of hahutae, cotton knit- 
ted goods, eliirts, matches, silk fabrics, and porce- 
lain. "Where there exists any competition with 
foreign couotries, all available means will be con- 
sidered to push Japanese goods ahead. 
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iDdastries in Bombay. 

His ExcslUopy tbe Governor-in-Council h»« 

h^d under coDSiderdliOD theqaeatignof inst.tat.ng 

an industnal surrey of the Bamhsy Predden^ 
and had examined messures recently in.t.stad in 
other provinces inlndis foreludyingtheindusttial 

possibilities in these areas In some places a 
special officer has been entrusted with the work 
A sarvey of the indigenous industries of tha 
province by the special appointment of a Director 
of Industries and tKhnieal enquiries have been 
made. The ohieel u to ascertain the obstacles with 
which Tirious local induetriea contend and devise 
measures of euch other means aa may in each ease 
seem most likely to eerure the object in e.ew 
Some information bearing on the present state of 
the haedierafis in the Bombay Prasideocy t» to 
be found in some special monographr. but the 
information is far from complete, The Ooveraot 
li of oplslon that the eurvey must be the work 
of experts employed in succession to examine and 
report on the poeltion aod requiremente of each 
iaduetry of impoctsnce Theiurrey of band loom 
Industrie! wss eictied out in 1903 and 1910, 
reipeetivsly. The next eutrey will be of oil* 
preasiog. Hr Ysshwsnt Oeneih Fsodit who baa 
acquired considerable experience in thia loduslry 
in the United SUtee of America and in Indu bas 
been selected fcr the purpose commeniUDg six 
months' engagemsnt from lit October. 


AGRICULTURAL SECTION. 

Appearance in Seeds. 

There are various qualities which go to make 
op eicelleoca id seeds, more especially in seed 
corn Weight, shape and appearance— not neces- 
eatily colour— are the mam poinU to attend to, 
and they are frequently neglected. To this must 
of cootse, bo added germinating power, which is a 
natural corolUty to good looks. 

It IS true that .11 shaped corn of poor eppear- 
anea may both germinate well and give fair re- 
sults, but its use IS inadvisable. Tha progeny of 
such lean seed com will not be so satisfactory to 
the miller or to the consumer as sounder grsin, 
and as like begets liks, it is only natural to sup- 
pose that a bright, sound, handsoms sample of 
seed will girs belter psyiDg reeults than a stock 
inferior m sppssrsDcs m these re<peats. 

Uowover, u id the animal kingdom, there are 
exceptioos to this rule, aa 1 have found mysalf by 
expsrimsDt Oo tbs point et germinatios, for 
example, 1 selected seed notable tor ite Uannesa 
aod bad ^ape, but it germinated well, and 1 have 
wen obtained 100 per cent germination from 
light seeds that refused to sink in water. Tbisis 
a aign of bad q lality as a rule, but the stock was 
appareutly vigorous It does not necessarily 
follow, however, that the vigour would be main- 


Opium and Alcohol- 

Mr. Charles Robert*, in moving hU reiolalioB, 
dealing with opium and alcoholic 1 u)uots id the 
House of Commons etid be hoped that the Govern- 
ment of India's connection with the sale of opium 
for other than medical purposes would be 
terminated as soon as poesihle, end that the 
inhabitants of India would be given greater power 
in daterniining the location and number of liquor 


Even it a good parcentsge of germination were 
obtained the chances are that it would be irregu- 
lar, and this IS apt to be troublesome, if nothing 
worse Weaker iaaUted plants are more open to 
attack from pasta of various kinds, weeds 

Otliei tUnga being equal, then seed of good 
weight IS more likely to germinate well than is 
light eevd. and this is true to a very marked 
oatentwith gtaes.— GtavaiSB IcnsBCli in the 
dyrMiiffurat Eeaiuimtil 
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Agricultural Education its value 
and Importance- 

Jlr. niralal H. Pandya writes to us : — 

It is an open fact that India is an Agricultural 
country. About 80 p. c., of its Popuiation is en* 
gaged in this line; but tbe grieraoces coining 
from all directions are that India has failed in 
many quarters to produce rich commodities as 
it did before quarter of a century. Tbe very 
first reason to this seems the lack of proper 
Education. People hare hardly tried to look into 
tbe real matter or cared to know the importance or 
value of such Education or the places where such 
Training is imparted. 

Thanks to the Goveroment that it has taken 
up this matter at an early date and established 
Agricultural Departments in dilFerent centres of 
India. Agricultural Education can now be obtain- 
ed at a number of Institutions namely — Poona, 
Nagpur, Coimbatore, Oawopore, Bbsgulpore, 
and Lyallpur in Punjab. Tbe chief aim and 
object of these Institutions are to impart epecial 
and practical instruction in Sciences connected 
with Agriculture by means of Lectures, Experi- 
ments and Practical Laboratory work and 
thorough acquaintance is thus gained with the 
Scientific truths upon which all good systems of 
Agriculture are based. In order to combine 
study with practical experience students receive 
'instruction in practical Farm Work under proper 
direction. Tbe foil course extends over a period 
of three years. The Scientific course inclades 
Agriculture, Chemistry, Physics, AgricnUnral 
Chemistry, Geology, Botony, Survey and Leveling, 
Engineering, Entomology, Veterinary, ilycology, 
etc. The advantages of such a course of Study 
are the combination of Theory with Practice. 
Tbe student sees for himself various rotations 
of crop, diSerent modes of cultivation and 
becomes acquainted with the manures, seeds 
selection, feeding stuffs and the different breeds of 
cattle. Thus in fact a student is prepared' to 


rvork out bis own line independent of all allied 
Subjects. The students of the advanced classes 
becomo acquainted with the prices of the stock, 
impliments, produce, cost of building, and thus 
become quite fit to transact the business of the 
farm. Not only such an Education would prepare 
a student for Farming but other business as 
trell. 

A man with these qualifications can proceed to 
United States of America, England or Japan 
(preferably the first) and get a finishing touch in 
the course of a year or two. America is nowa- 
days specially renowned for its scientific value in 
Agriculture and tbe more advantage it affords is 
that the soil and chmatia conditions of that 
country are more or less just the same as in 
India. 

Students if trained practically in general 
Agriculture or for one of the specialired courses 
of Dairy, Cattle Breeding, Cotton is Sugar 
Cultivation, Dry Farming, Fruit culture and 
packiog can do very well both to themselves and 
their Mother Country after their return from 
that land to India. 

Warm Water for Indoor plants- 

A French authority has discovered that cut- 
tings of certain plants can be made to bloom in 
winter by placing them in a vase of water kept 
40 deg. Cent. Thus, for instance, syringa can be 
made to bloom luxuriantly in about a fortnight's 
time, even if there were no buds observable when 
firetcut. Tbe only difficulty >3 to maintain the 
water at the proper temperature. This, however, 
is not unsurmountable in an apartment during 
tbe winter months from November to February. 
All that is neeessary is to keep the plants in a 
room heated at a steady temperature, and to pour 
into the vase water a little over 40 deg. Cent. 
(104 deg. Fahr.) four or five times a day, parti- 
cularly in tbe morning and towards evening, 
iScienee Siftings. 
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Cotton Growing in India- 

Mr. Arno Sctmidf, the Secretary ottho Inter- 
BAtional Federation of Master Cotton Spinner’s 
and Manufaclurera' Associatiorie, was recently 
deputed to Indjs toiasestigate the possihditiee tS 
cotton groving jn thia tonntry. Owing to Mr. 
Schmidt'a duties in Europe bis stay jn India **- 
tsnded only to a very abort period Se was, how- 
ever, during this time able to visit the more 
important cotton growing provinces. On comple- 
tion of bi8 iDvestigatiQDS he baa compiled e 
report. Mr. Schmidt i», we are told, a very able 
man and bis views on this important cobyect, will 
therefore, be read with intereet and attcntioc 
Ua tbinka that tba yield per acre has already in- 
creased and 18 gradually loereasing and that the 
cotton crop can be doubled without in ecy 
wey interfering with the growiog of food 
tnppliee Ha urgea that the Agriculture! Depart- 
ment tbould not encourage feroeri to take up 
the cultivation ef oew kiods of cotton until it is 
quite lure that the euUivetote will get adequete 
return thereby. Mr Schmidt luggeata that the 
Gcvernment should engage an additional Euio- 
pean duly qualified agricultural ozpect for every 
province who ehouM epecialias on cotton. Voleea 
steps are taken to ioprors tbs cultiestion of 
cotton, be add*, there ere eigne thet ether indus- 
tries will receive the foremost attention from the 
Agricultural Department. 

The iGdIhQ Aericultural Servtce- 

It IS understood that proposals bavo gone to 
the India Ofiica tor the recruitment at Homo of 
an officer tor the Indian Agricultural Service 
epecially trsined in agricultural bacteriology. 
The selected candidate will be attached to the 
Agricultural Research Institute at Fuaa. 

Tea Cultivation 

The Madras Oovernment hae made a grant of 
leo acrea ol land on the Anamilaii billa in the 
Coimbatore district for tea cultivation to the 
Anglo- American Direct Tea Trading Company. 


Rice-ieapIug Uacbme. 

It ia reported that a new rice re.iping machine 
has given highly satisfactory resiifts in Italy and 
vrts awarded a prize of 5,009 lire in the interna- 
tional competition for rioe-reaping machines 
promoted by the Farmers' Aasociatioci of Vercelli. 
It consists essentially of a reaping mechanism 
driven by a small gasolins engine and mounted os 
a large wooden wheel and on a hollow cast iron 
skid. This skid IS placed as far below the centre 
of gravity of the machine as possible, and also is 
made togenioissly to serve ae a reservoir for water 
for cooling the motor, and further, by the fact 
that It is partly filled with water, to add an im- 
portant gravity action The lower eurface of the 
skid IS pfacod two or three inches shove the lower 
nm of tbs wheel. In tbii wise, any tendency of 
tbo wheel to sink in soft earth !i eheekod. One 
of tho most important furctlens of tha skid is 
duo to tha fact that it is partly filled with water. 
When a hillock, hummock, or furrow Is to he 
cioeeed and the forward part of the ekid rlees, 
tho water ruse toward tho hack of the skid. By 
the same token the water runs forward wheo’tbe 
forward pert of the skid is depressed after a hil- 
lock if passed and adds a useful downward impetus 
to the maebios The reaper has amply demons- 
trated, it 19 atated, its ability to reap over seven 
and a halt acrea of rice in ten hours.— /ndion 
TVindt Jtttma! 


Organic Nitroeen. 

■Wiere ere Urge numhera of wannrea which 
yield nitrogen in an organic form, and these are 
popuUr inspite of tha fict that the results ere 
less then from minersi nitrogeD, and the t tha latter 
are generally a good deal cheaper. A great point 
hovniver, with organic nitrogen is iu continuous 
action in tba toil. U feeds the plant gradually 
aodthOTOughly, justas guano does, and herein 
lie. much of its virtue. .nl .tao probably its 
popoUriCy over the two other manures — 
O. Idntord in the dyrieidturaJ AconomW. 
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LITERARY. 

AXnilEW LASO. 

A most genial and wholesome influence in the 
world of literature and journalism has passed 
away in the death of Jlr. Andrew Lang. No 
English writer of our day working upon bo high 
a plane of merit had eo abundant a literary output 
to bis credit. In addition to his uncollected 
essays, articles, prefaces, reriews, notes and letters 
he had since his debut in 1872 produced more than 
sixty volumes. And the quality of his works is 
as remarkable as their number. 

“The Merry Andrew of our Reviews” was 
born in 1814 at Selkirk, Scotland. Educated at 
the Edinburgh Academy, St. Andrew'e CTniversity 
and Balliol College, Oxford, he quickly became an 
honorary Fellow of Slerton College lie was 
well-grounded in the Ancient Classics which 
U best eeen both in the temper of bis mind 
and the attic grace of his diction. With the 
command of a pellucid and clear style, at 
once simple and telling, he won distinction as 
poet, historian, critic and Journalist. His firet 
publication was a volume of verses— every prose 
writer of marked originality first toms his 
band upon poetry — which he soon after abandoned 
for' the more congenial craft of the critic. 
Although a prolific writer, he found time to 
eqecialise certain subjects of stud^ in which be 
became an acknowledged authority. He had a 
partiality for Homer, Scctish History and Anthro* 
pology and he was master in his field. His 
translations are remarkable for .accuracy’ of 
sholarahip and excellence of style, hlysteiy and 
Mythology were close at his heart and he revel- 
led in them. And bis controversial writings bad 
won him deserved [lOpularity. But perhaps his 
most enduring works are the volumes of fury 
83 


talcs which are a perpetual fountain of delight 
fw the children, Whatever else men may think 
of him, children can never forget him. 

Indeed tbs variety of his literary pursuits 
are marvellous. Every province of Belle Lellera 
claimed his attention. The genial nature of the man 
is stamped in his works. They display a mind 
stored with an encyclopccdic knowledge of men 
and things, clear perceptions and sound judg- 
mente and abovo all a character of singular man- 
liness and geniality. With the temper of a some- 
what old world wizard no man was more up-to- 
date in his cosmopolitan sympathies. Literature 
and journalism had never before a more ardent 
representative and they are the poorer for his 
loss. 

SSVICB TO THE LITSBART iSFIIUiTr, , 

Literature has never yet produced amUIionaire, 
But there is always the young literary aspirant 
who thinks it is going to. To him Robert Louis 
Stevenson proffers the following sensible advice— 
“ If you adopt an art to be your trade, weed your 
mind at the outset of all desire of money. What 
you may deceutly expect, if you have some talent 
and much industry, is such an income as a clerk 
will earn with a tenth, or perhaps a twentieth, of 
your nervous output. Nor have you the right to 
look for more ; in the wages of the life, not in the 
wages of the trade, lies your reward ; the work is 
there the wagea.” 

OBIEKTAL LITEBATUnE. 

ProfeSBOr A. A. Macdonell and Dr. A. B. Keith 
have prepared for the Indian Records Seriisi 
(issued by Murray for the Government of India) 
a“Vedic Index of Names and Subjects,” which 
will be published in two volumes. All the histori- 
cal material contained in Vedic literature before 
the rise of Buddhism, about 500 B. O,, has boen 
Bjetematicalty extracted for the first time, and 
arranged into what is practically an encyclopsedia 
of the earliest Aryan antiquities of which wo 
P<»ses3 any documentary evidence. ^ 
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THE DErRESSED CLiSSES. 

The Bombsy Government have reserved one 
Middle School Scholarship, valued at Rs 5 a 
month, for a etudent of the Denressed Clasaea in 
each district in the Bombay Presidency for 6 vb 
years as an ejperimeotal meaeore 

SODCATtOH IH THE CBITED KI-rGDOST 
According to the latest statistics available, the 
total cost of primary and eecondary education in 
the United Kingdom from rates and tsTca wsa 
^28.947,000 or Ra, 434,205,000 There weto 
places in the elecsentary ecbuols of England and 
■Wales for 7,035,318 children The epecial eob* 
Jeota taught in these schools were bandirrafta to 
238,420 beys in 4,233 schosis, dooeslie eobjeete 
to 489,077 girls in 10,780 schools, and Rural 
sabjects (gardeniog and dairy) to 33,254 ecboltn 
in 1B77 schools. 

XBI LoVSOV UKirlRSlTE 
Mr. Ratan J. Tata has made aa endooment to 
the ‘London University, consisting of a donation 
of £1,400 a year tor three years Theobject la to 

inetitute research into the principles and methods 
of preventing and relieving desCitution end pover- 
ty. The Senate of the T.ondon Uoiveraty be" 
conveyed ite thanks to Mr Tata. The details of 
the scheme ivill be announced later. 

niVDU ARD UAHOUeDAV HRlVSlSTIlIS 

A Press Coinmuniyiie states that in view of tb« 
recent announcements it is important to state 
that the decision in regard to affiliation to tbo 
proposed Universities of Aligarh and Banarre te 
the decision of the Secretary of State and that it 
is final. This is probably a reply to the protest 
of Navrab 'Viqarul hlulk and any protest that 
may be made by Hindu leaders on behalf of the 
Hindu University, 


THE FCKCTIOR OF A TJSlTEEStTT. 

Lord Haldane, in the course of an addreis, said 
that the function of a University was quite 
different from that of a University ecliool, or even 
a secondary aebeol. In an elementary or secondary 
eeboel the teacher cams forward in a position of 
authority There were certain facta and prin- 
ciples which he delivered to the pupil too young 
to quesUon them, and not expected to inquire into 
their scope and truth The mind of the pupil 
waa receptive , be was atoring learning in those 
early atigea But when they came to the Univer- 
sity, the profsaaor and the student were alike in 
the region of the unknown , they were on a voyage 
of discovery m which the difference between them 
wet that the professor was more equipped and the 
more thoroughly experienred on Che difficult read 
on which ootb were advancing in quest uf sew 
learning Unlese the proleesor was a man of the 
highest capacity, and of a personality which 
sUouleted and developed the imagination of the 
student, imbued him with the apint of research, 
and connected him into a new atmosphere, the 
work failed 

■LCHt'nART tnrcAtiov iv maddas. 

Tbe Governinent of hladras have approved the 
proposals submitted by the Director of Public 
Instruetioc tor opening 108 Elementary schools 
dunog the current year in 41 Municipalitiea, and 
■sectionsd the payment of a sum of Rs. 99,262 
to tho Municipalities coocerned to meet the coat 
of the new echoola Ths expenditure will be met 
from the lump provision of Es, 4 lakhs under tbe 
Education grant in ths current year’s Budget. 
Tho MuGinpa] Oouacils will be requested to see 
that the newl echoola are established without 
delay. Every endeavour should be made to avoid 
interference with Mission or other schools that 
areoucMBsfully working or are unwilling to be 
taken over. 
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and economical, for the trial would have ended 
fo a fei7 weeks. 2t is significant that the request 
for summary procedure should have come from 


Sir Karayan Chandavarkar is the fifth Indian 
who has been appointed to officiate ae Chief Justice 
of a High Court. The first was Sir Romesli 
Chandra Mitter, the second was Sir T. Muthn- 
ewami Iyer, the third was Sir S. Subramania Iyer, 
the fourth Sir Chandra fifadhab Chose, and the 
fifth Sir Karayan Cbaodavarkar, 

1SSI4H TRBA30S TItlAtS. 

A good deal has been said lately ioonr columns 
and elsewhere, on the unsatisfactory procedure in 
the State prosecutions for sedition and conspiracy 
in India, but eo far little or no attention has been 


the eide of the accused notwithstanding that, as 
everybody recognised, the result would probably 
have been a heavier list of convictions and penal- 
ties. All parties in India, it is clear, welcome the 
finish of the Dacca case as the last scene in a 
costly and disturbing series of prosecutions; but, 
meanwhile, what of the twenty-one men and 
youths, who now declared to be innocent by the 
higbest court in the land, havesuiTered imprison- 
ment for nearly two years ! — Ths fi/ajwfiwter 
Gu&riian. 

PRECEDEXCe AitOSO JUDGES. 


given to one particular aspect of tbe matter 
^namely the treatment of accused persons who in 
the end are acquitted. The remarkable Dacca 
ease, lately concluded, furnishes an illustration. 
According to High Court appeal judgmeiit, fully 
reported in the papers to band by last week's mail, 
twenty-one out of tbe thirty- five prisoners were 
acquitted, while the convictions of the remaining 
fourteen were confirmed, thoughtbe sentences were 
in all cases reduced. The accused were all arrested 
in July 1910, and the twenty-one now discharged 
have been kept in prison, without bail, through 
the three protracted stages of the affair — 


It will be ioteresti'og to know what is tbs cor- 
rect rule regarding precedence between a judge 
of the nigh Court who holds a permanent seat 
and a judge who is merely officiating, where tbo 
incumbent of the permanent seat happens to 
join the court later than the ofliciating judge. 
The question is of some interest in Allahabad 
where Mr, Justice Rafiqua has succeeded Mr, 
Justice Earamat Hussain permanently and Mr. 
Justice Pjggott le officiating for Sir Henry 
Oriffin. The daily cause list of the Allahabad 
High Court for July 8, printed the name of 
Mr. Justics Rifique first and that of Mr. Justice 


magisterial inquiry, eessionstrial, and High Court Figgott next, but when their lordships sat to- 
appeal. — altogether a year and nice months. getber in tbe third court Mr, Justice Figgott 
Several of them are in their teens, and the took the eenior judga’e chair. We understand 


majoiity aro described as belonging to families that there was just a mild surprise among the 
of some standing in Eastern Bengal. In the members of tbe bar present. The causa list of 


early days of the affair the Indian press in 
Calcutta, foreseeing these long-drawn proceedings, 
involving practical ruin even to those who ahould 
be fortunate enough to escape in the end, urged 
that tbs Oovernzsent, if it were resolved to 
prosecute, should have taken advantage of the 
Summary Justice Act of 1908 and bad theaccused 
committed to a Special Beech of the Calcutta High 
Court. This method would have been both speedy 


the 9th instant, however, printed the name of 
Mr. Justice Figgoct first and his lordship of 
course took tbe senior judge’s chair. Perhaps this 
much may be said in favour of Mr. Justice Fig- 
gott that Mr, Justice Rafiqua 's appointment as 
gazetted is not technically speaking, permanent 
yet as ‘His Majesty's pleasure’ Las still to be 


known though it is certain that his 
come to stay.—Zratfer. 


lordihifj^a^ 
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MEDICAL. 

A ntXSlTa BESCitl lADt. 

Misa. Jaimini Sen, a Bengali lady doelor, baa 
teen admitted after esaminalion as a “ Fellow of 
the Royal Faculty of Pliy«!eia»s and Surgeons of 
Glasgow University." An L. M AS of the 
Calcutta Un iversity, she was, it acems, for about 
ten years lady physician to H E. the Mabatani 
of Nepal 

A METHOD op OBTilltlSG PCBT DBtSBI'tO WATER 
The use of chloride of lime for recderiog 
water free from infection, and fit lor drtobing is 
thus described in the .foumai ef the Soyal Armg 
Afsdtcsf Cc/rps, 1911, p, 50. 

(1) Take a apoooful of cbloiide of tiine, eon- 
tainiag about one-third •▼ailable cblonoe, and 
temove tbe ezcsu of powder by roUiog e peoeil or 
other round object slocg tbe top of tbe epooo, or 
by fiattenng it wibb a peokoifa blade, so that ib« 
esoesa will be etiueezed cfT. 

(2) Diaeolve tbe teaepnooful of chloride of line 
in a cupful of water, tnakiog sure that ell lumps 
are tboroughly broken up, and to it, in any con- 
Tenient receptacle, add three more eupfols of 

(3) Stir up tbe mixture, allow to atand for a 
few eeconda in order to let any particles settls 
(thia atock eolation if kept in a tightly stoppered 
bottle may be ueed for four or five days), sod add 
oco taaepoODfuI of this milky atock aolutioo to 3 
g&lloca of tbe waiter to be purified, in s pail or 
other receptacle Slir thoroughly lu order that 
the weak chlorine eolutiou will come into contact 
with all tbs bacteria, and allow to atand for ten 
minutes This will give approximately ons-baU 
part of free cblorine to a million parte of sratsr, 
and will eirectuall; destroy all typhoid and colon 
bacilli, or other dysentery producing bamlti id tbs 
water, The water will be without taste or odour, 
00,1 the trace of ties cblonoe edded rapidly 
dilappeara. 


TELLOW-FEIIB CABRTISO MOSQUITOES. 

Tbs Indian Maritime Qovemments and Ceylon 
bavs been asked to put in hand arrangement for 
a surrey io the principal ports to ascertain the 
extent of tbs prevalence of mosquitoes of tbs 
genus Stegoniys, which is known to be the carrier 
of yellow fever. It appears tbit there is a risk 
of the introduction of tbs disease into India on 
the opening of the Panama Caoal next year and 
It IS necessary to be prepared to prevent it. 

cnraiSTRT OF MILK. 

Professor H C Shermm, Columbiatfoiversity, 
emphasited tbe economy of milk as a food, tbe 
cheapness of good milk as compared witli a carves- 
pondiog quality of other pecuhable foods. One 
quart of milk in gross food value equalled one 
pound of meat, or one pound or two-third dozen 
eggs Anyone who could pay fifteen cents for a 
eteak, cr twenty two cents a dozen far eggs, could 
equally well pay fifteen tend a quart for milk. . 

ELITES 

Tbs current number of the Cftreniqiie J^eiieaf 
of Paris tsila of an infittoity which is prevalent in 
the Swiae village of Teata, in tho canton of On- • 
eons It appears that the majority of tbe inhabi- 
teats of Tensa are what is locaify known as 
“Bluler," tb»ti8,'‘menwho bleed." 'What with 
ordioary persons is a tiny scratch of tbe pnek of a 
needle, and as such goes unnoticed, is (or them a 
source of serious danger. They immediately Buffer 
» bvmorrbage, and it is almost impossible to stop 
tbs bleeding It 13 said that the disease is here- 
ditary. Ko means has yet beendiscovered to com- 
bat lbs affliction, and It is for this reason that a 
DumbeF of Fraoch doctors have begun seriously to 
examina the malady. They have established one 
very cunoue fact— that it is only men who are 
habls to Ibis strange attack of hemorrhage. A 

to her daughters. Up to the present r.o eiplina- 
twn has been found, ana the “bluter"' remain a 
medical mystery,— PAe Zt. S. Journal 
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SCIENCE. 

KESCSCITATIOS FROM ELFCTRIC SnOCK, 

As ac outcome of the discussion upon the 
various, methods for restoring persons who have 
had the misfortune to meet with a severe electric 
shock, the American Commission on Resuscita* 
tion has advocated the adoption of the Schafer 
method. This decision was the result of an 
earnest discussion between the medical faculty 
and those interested in electric lighting and 
engineering. The medical members of the com- 
mission urged the adoption of the above, or 
prone, method, on the plea that it is far and 
away the most eillcient means whereby the lay- 
man may be able to maintain respiration id a 
person suCTering severely from electric shock. 
As an outcome of this discussion, the commission 
Js preparing A chart giving details of first aid in 
cases of electric accidents, as well as eshaustive 
instructions concerning the method of applying 
artificial respiration by the Schafer system.— 
ChamhtTs /oKfnal. 

DR. P. C. RAT. 

Our distinguished countryman. Dr. P. C Ray, 
who is now in England as a representative of the 
Calcutta University has been offered and bag 
accepted the honorary Degree of D. Sc. of the 
Univereity of Durham. Dr. Ray is not only a 
conspicuous man of Science, but is one of those 
representative Indians of whom it can be said 
without the slightest exaggeration that an honour 
done to them is an honour done to their country. 
Tho University of Durham is a Univervity of 
Science and is eitnated in the heart of the coal 
industry. 

ASTI-RISDERPIST SERUal. 

Arrangements are being made for the supply of 
anti-rinderpest ecrum to the Kgy pti-io Government 
from the Indian Bacteriological Institute at Muk- 
tesar. 


AN INDIAN AVIATOR. 

An Indian residing in England gives a short 
account in the Modem lievievs of Mr. S. V, 
Setti, the first Indian aviator, Mr. Setti is a 
native of Southern India, a graduate of the Rurkt 
Engineering Oollege and an Assistant Eogineer in 
Mysore, In aviation be was a P'^pil 
“ Avro” school for over three years and holds- a 
certificate that he is a very capable flier. He 
designed a biplane which has been purchased by 
Mr. Diagon, the well-known Australian aviator, 
Mr. Setti believes that the science of aviation was 
known to tho ancient Aryans in India, and he is 
desirous of propagating that Gospel. We do not 
know, says a contemporary, whether there is much 
field for an Indian aviator in India. According 
to the law, the Government have the right to con« 
fisc.ate any flying machine witboitt,as9ignicg any 
reason and we are not certain whether Indian 
aviators will he encouraged by the Goveroaent, 
Mr. Setti IS the first Indian aviator, but befois the 
flying machine was introduced a Bengali made a 
successful balloon ascent and parachute dissent 
ID Lahore about twenty years ago. 

A NEW 1N3TRDUDNT. 

The Eleetricul ITorid gives an account of a new 
instrument which is a combination of a maximum 
demand indicator and an ordinary watt-hour 
meter. It has four meter dials, while in addition 
there ia a large centrally-pivoted pointer which 
indicates the maximum demand during a half- 
hour interval on tho circumference of the dial 
plate. This latter molioo is worked from the 
gearing through a leaf spring, and is controlled 
by a Bolenoid which is energised from the line by 
a email contact-making motor. This solenoid sets 
the driving element to zero at the end of each 
30-minute interval, and having done so its core 
descend-*, thus furnishing the powef necessary to 
drive the entire register movement, the meter 
acting only as an escapement and regulating^he 
speed of failing. 
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Tng KiTlOSil. TKSirEEiSCE FEDTaiTIOS. 

At » meeting of the N»lioc»l Temperance 
Fe^leration, held at C.xtoti Hall, IVestminater, 
on June lUh, under the presidency of Lord 
Rowftllan, Mr. SatTadhihary made an eloquent 
rpeech in aupport of the foltowiog resolution t 
That in the opinion of this Federation, Iho 
direct implication of the Indian Government in 
the sale et intoiicating Uquora and drugs result 
ing ia the spread of intemperance In many parts 
of lodia, is indefensible. 

Whilal believing that the reel majority of the 
people of India would warmly eupportprohibitory 
measures, this Federation urges that certiin re- 
JoTmedemanded by the Indian National Congreas, 
the Social Oonferetce", the Missionary SocieUee, 
and other public bodies In Indie, together with 
the Anglo-Indian Temperancd AasocUtion and 
other similar societies, sre imraediaUly necessary 
to mitigate the evils of the present system namely • 

(1) The adoption of same edcctive scheme of 
Local Option. 

(2) A Urge reduetioo In the esieting number 
of liquor shops 

(3) The prohibition of the sale of intoricsting 
liquors and drugs to persons below the eg® of 
eighteen. 

(4) The hours of eaU to Vs further limited hy 
the later opening and the earlier closing of all 

• licensed premitee 

(5) The refusal of potmission to open iMjanr 
shops at fairs. fealivaU, and meUs. 

The Fed-ration aUo supports (I) the esUblUh- 
ment of excise Advisory Committees in all mnni- 
cipal areas; (2) the Committee to he made more 
direcMj representative of the people coneerneJ, 
and to be empowered to deal with all licensee for 
tljs sale of iotoxicants. 

V The resolutiou was unanimously canied. 


• . lAST AND WEST. 

Tha East knew of out theory of Evolution cen- 
turies before Spencer estiblUhed it scientifically, 
or Darwin applied it to loan’s story, or Huxley 
boro down with it seaggresstvely on Wtb. It was 

the cnrdtnid doctrine of the aages__ of Indu. But 

thoao calm minds, sitting benoutb the palm trees 
by the eacreJ rivers, thought througlithe problem 
In whose outer meshes our h-Utier minds are too 
easily detained Their vision of Evolution only 
doeoened the mystery of the universe. The fact 
of an orderly and gradual development of life, 
through the etsges of creation, held nothing of 
the secret of life lUelf .. .. . .Out \Fcstern world, 
gooe daft over the fascinating theories of •Evolu- 
tion, and fancying that in it issolred the problem 
of being Id teroae tf matter, meyturn to the sages 
who bad diviDsdoui pet theory centuries ogo, and 
to whom It bad become a translucont symbol of 
the Divio* Presence and action,— ffev. R, Seler 
A'sioCon in Iht “ i/moji »f Salt." 

rxiatlitTS iltXL. 

Eleven shelelone of primitive men, with fore- 
beads eloping directly back from the eyes, and 
with two rowa of teeth in the front of tha upper 
yaw, have heen uncovered in Cmigahill, at Ellene- 
hurgb, Washington, D.S.A. They were found 
about twenty feet below the surface, twenty feet 
back from the face of tho elope, in a cement rock 
fomation over which was a layer of ebale. The 
rock was perfectly dry. The jaw bones, which 
easily break, are so large that they will go around 
the face of the min of to day. The other bones 
are also much larger than those of the ordinary 
man. The femor ia twenty inches long, indicat- 
ing a man of eighty inches tall. The teeth in 
front are worn almost down to tha jaw bonee, 
due. Dr. Munson eiyi, to eating uncooked foods 
and crushing hard substancea with tha teeth. The 
eloping skull shows an eitremelj low order of 
intelligence. — Science Si/tinije. 
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Twelv# part calendars to Krialir.a, or Bn4dlia. 
Tberefora the Cincinnati and Muieca stone* relate 
to the Shaman worship, and to eom* period during 
or before the 13th century 13 0. Ai this we* the 
time cf the Mahahbarati war and of tha great 
llispersion of Northern Aainlic tribe* and race* 
occasioned by that eeent, it wa* not improbably 
that also of the Mongolian Migration to America. 
The hligration couM not bare been much earlier, 
or it would have brought with it only iba archaic 
lunar year which preceded the tera of Bun- 
worahip Nor could ithaee been much later, 
without bringirg with it the invention of 
Iron, a metal which wae totally onknown to the 
Moued'Boildere of America. 

TOEiB uxins i'<'o sn.ioiov, 

Ereryhedy Icnew* about the mounda of the 
Mlaeleeippi Valley, how numeroue lod eitenaiee 
they ware, and nbet ohjecte they contained. 
Enormous defeBslee earth works bare been (ouod 
nil tbs wsy from the Lakes to the Gulf of Memo, 
thoH on theLIttle Miami rirar being 10(o2S 
feet high and neatly four miles in extent Re- 
ligious and aepulcbaral mouads are more numer* 
ous and wide spread. The mound at Bruah Creek, 



BCSH CREEK, OHIO. 

Ohio, IB built in tha form of a gigantie Serpent, 
over a thousand feet long, holding in its jaws a 
monstrous Egg. measuring 160 by 80 feet, a well- 
known and universally recognised symbol of the 
Solar Year : the Serpent, by renewing its skio an- 
nually, and the Egg, by representing, as it docs 

, stall, tbs Vernal eijuinox, or fre«h egg time. A 
comprehensive survey of the mounds has demon- 
f^ed that the people who constructed them 


wsrs numerous snd widely tpresd ; that they wCrs 
esasdlially agriculturists; that they were of the 
Sams religion, government snd social customs; 
nod that their political condition was civilised, or 
at least semi civilised, havlog no ressmbUcce 
whatever to the venatic or savage tribes, who, 
after some lengthy perio<l of time, eucceeded them 
ID posersDinn of the roiintry. Btudiea made some 
years ego of the river terrscBH, especially where 
they were destroyed by streams which hsve since 
receded. Qzed their arast some 2,000 to 3,000 
yeare ago, aconfluaion nhich is now corroborated 
and definitely settled by the Cincinnsti Stone, 



THE CINCINNATI STONE. 
sTCrrmics wobks lv arksvssb 
C>1 LqiiinJ EiPiihas described the Grand 
Cao.l «r Mour,! Builderi. which sUitsd from 
a liHle below Ceps Girardeiu, provided an outflow 
of the Miesiasippi t-. the White and St. Francf* 
nvere, and irrigeted a vast extent of country, 
whith la rinw rvAnced to swamps. Tbe Ce'nal was 
100 feet wide, 160 miles long, provided with tow- 
ing paths, ,„,t ,{ was crossed, at least in one'plice, 
(near O ceola. Ark ,) by bridges, having brick 
•hutments To assist the Canal in storing the 
overfiaw, it connected with several artificial 
l»k« lined with adobi Extensive court., paved 
with hncia ana evidently used as thereshing-floore 
for wheat, were also found jn the same vicinity. 
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DID THE HINDUS DISCOVER A5IERIOA? 


for 


“ From a point, on the Mississippi 70 miUs 
above Memphis, along a line west from tbe river, 
there is a series of defensive works. These are 
earthern walk defining paraltelograms and ditches 
and circular forts and long defensive lines. From 
these, the Mound'Builders were steadily driven 
hick until the final etrugglo for the mastery of the 
country, and for national and personal existence. 
Was fought, five miles above the point of con* 
iluence of Little Rad and White rivers. A broad 
deep ditch connects tbe two streams, and buried 
within, it is said, are myriads of Mound-Buildera’ 
skeletons. 1 am credibly informed by ooe who 
traversed this battle-field and and scannod it 
closely, and dug into the deep receptacle, that an 
entire population must have fallen there.” 

' A DURIED citv. 

Thus far, Du F{6. But other men have also 
explored the swamps of Arkansas, and found 
there strange remains. One of the Lamars of 
Mississippi who perished in the civil war and who 
had frequently hunted in the forests of that little 
explored region, came back, it is said, with etories 
of a Buried Oity of vast extent and, what is aiore* 
brought away memorials of it which are said to 
have been so numerous as almost to fill bis bouse. 
What was the character of these memoriale, or 
what became of them, though enquiry has been 
made in proper qusrtera, has not been asixrtained. 
Tbe fact that no account of them has been found 
in the usual works of reference, forbids the story 
to be used in evidence, without further corrobora- 
tioD. One thing is cortaio, not only of Arkansas, 
but of the Mound-Builders’ empire everywhere,, 
they left no structural monuments; at least, none 
haveieen found. If the theory advanced by 
Ferguson, in his “History of Architecture ” can 
be reljed upon, namely, that the absence of»<r«c«- 
«rnl monuments or built-up temples is peculuv to 
the Turanian races in every part of the world, 
then the Mound-Builders Were Turanians. This 
is corroborated by other evidences, without which 
it would be hazardous to apply Mr. Ferguaeon’s 
theory to the Mound Builders. They were un- 
doubtedly Mongolians and Mongolians ore eom- 


uonly classed as Turanians. But were not also 
the Central American tribes Turanian and did 
they not build structural monuments, those mag* 
bificent temples which still rear their hoary beads 
fu the gloomy forests of Honduras and Nicaiegua? 
Whether the Mound-Builders were Turanians or 
not, their arts and religious ideas were evidently 
brought from Hindustan. ' 

niSDU DEITIES 15 THE M0D5D3. ' ’ 

Tnis opinion is based upon tbe fact that several 
images of Buddha, or Krishna, (whichever they 
are,) have been found in the American mounds, a 
drawing of one of them, taken from a photo pub* 
lished by the U, 6. Smithsonian institution, ac^ 
companying this paper. *AIthough this image, 



ualik. the others, ie headless, it is reall, the most 
toporteot see, beceu.e it is eegrared on , tortoise 
.hell of. o ledig.eeo, spsoios and th.refors «•„ 
probably eneentad in Amerie. by . „„ 
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frucD tire I’nciSc to the MisHiBsippi, thut ts Madily 
indicftted. In 1750 the French BiiwioniriM in 
Louiaiani heiird of e route From the rieiGc which 
w«8 used by t!io natives, end to Uet the eecurtey 
of their information, they ecnt an Indiin over the 
trail, who made hU way to the Ocean by the 
Mie^ouii aod Columbia riTere, and came back 
with ibe repoit that at the mouth of the tatter be 
saw a tailing junk, whose pig<tailed crew wereboay 
washing the river aanda for gold. Thm waa 
evidently a Chineae or Mancfauriac veeael, more 
likely the latter. The wrecks of aimilar vessels 
have sioce been puked up at various points on 
the shores of Britieb Oolumbit, Oregon and 
California 

a QBAKh T«ItB rOB TBS LOCKT OtrCSSH. 
Various attempte have been made to read the 
ideographs of the Mayas and AsCece, but ae 
yet they have not been attended wiib coeceee 
M. PloDseon, a French explorer of the Cen- 
tral American ruins, mada out a number 
of plaueible readings, which however havo not 
been rewarded with any sign of approval from 
men of acieiitidc rank The want of a key, like 
tbat which the Rosaetta Stone furoiabed to tbo 
hieroglyphs of Egypt, i« very eeverely felt No 
attempt hai yet been made to discover each a Ley 
ttarougb the medium of the Utbrew fuipos.and 
as the method of knotting these end tbs signs 
they denote ate well known, the neglect >s rather 
Burprieing. Ferbape eome loan ed rabbi may 
hereafter unravel the mystery for us, or it may 
come to us through the ideographs of the Ilittilea. 
Meanwhile it remains a puzzle, for IbeaolotioD of 
which the discoverer will undoubtedly be reward- 
ed with both honor and fame The pnnci|al 
authoiities to be consulted are Humboldt’s 
.Works and Lord Kingaborough’a Collection- but 
as the latter le haeed on a prejudice and Ihv pages 
ace carelessly arranged and much cOD(ueed,it wilt 
^ be safer and certainly mote loMceVAUg to ctiick 
j to* Humbuldl. Boturini'e ColIectioB is alas of 
' ^ 1 


great value. The Natural History Museum in 
New York eontainsnniaerous examples of original 
piclura-writinge and native inscripton* in bna* 
relief, all of which await translation. 

THE EDUCATIOniL PROBLEM IN INDIA. 

DC DAI B.tflAt)Ult LALA CAIJNATn. 


IIB sdueatiooal problem is daily becoming 
tbo chief problem of India, and what with 
attempti at formation of new tJnivertiti<.s, 
introduction of rseidential teachiog in the exist- 
ing ones, the spread of education amongst the 
depressed claases and the maaeea through oompul- 
eory education, Ihv belt intellect! of tbs country 
are all being directed toward! it The Oevern- 
oieot IS aleo ginng iti !bare of attentioD, though 
ita point of view is diOVrent in many reipeeU 
from that of the people Iha rhief point for con- 
aideratioo however la not only tba epread of eJu-' 
catioo but aW the diriclion of thi eziiting 
ayataio on right linaa, !oas to prevent it! doing 
the ii-jury It u duiDg to our healths and future 
wvll being as a people. 1 heve letely been in 
correspondence with some of our best educationists 
and medical men on Ibe subject and give the re- 
sulte of their experience in this abort paper. 

Uedicsl men who have given attention to 
the subject are ae keen in denouncing the 
present system of education as those who era 
Its victims Students have written to me in 
pitaoue tones as to how their energies are being 
andermioed by tba system. Tbeir professors 
say tba same One eludent from Madras says 
that the University there in their anxiety for 
speciaUntion of subj'ecm, have quite ignored tbe 
conditions under which Indian students hve. In 
the Puejab, Bengal, United Provinces, and 
Uadrae, sludeuta complain of tbe University 
Otovwn tw-hg \vt> tong to 'oe comp’ietea duriog 
the term and «t their having too many hooka 
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nhich it is quite useless to read and master. A 
learned doctor, an I. M. S , while admitting the 
trll effects oF child marriages thinks that they 
hare become “ aggravated by the luxvoring of 
vitality caused by undue pressure on the brain 
and tbe nervotis system in early age, by the ednca* 
tional methods in vogue”. Regarding the ajetem 
of examitiatioiis ho says, * The eyetsm of examina- 
tions which is in vogue in this country must be 
looked upon os tho great factor in the degeneracy 
of the educated classes. Despondency seems to 
be stamped on the face of almost every one, one 
comes across in India.” This shows that solution 
of the educational question lies at the root 
of all our future well-being os a nation and 
the sooner the attempt is made to solve it the 
better. 

The points for consideratioo are:-* 

(1) whether tbe complaints I have noted 
above do in fact exist throughout tbo whole of 
India, or not; 

(2) bow can they be removed, whether by tbe 
establishment of .new and more private ecbooLs 
yunilufas, residential universities or by urging for 
reform in the rules, regulations and standards of 
existing institutions; 

■ (3) whetherany agency like an EluoattonalCon- 
ference, Council or League for the whole of Indi.% 
or for each province, will bo an effective means 
of removing tbe complaints ; 

(4) if such a body is to come into existence, oo 
what lines should it be formed so ns to be a really 
effective working body, and not like many other 
associations which are already existing in the 
country or daily springing up, only to languish 
into obscurity or die of inanition. 

, If a small number of men who are acUvely 
engaged in the work of education, were to unite 
and co-operate with a number of laymen who are 
interested in, and give then thought to tbe sub- 
ject, discuss and exchange their views from time 
to time and formulate them for public considera- 


tion, some good might come out of their efforts. 

In all progressive countiics of the West there 
are societies, associations whicl^uide and control 
the education of their ^outh. In the United 
States of America the National Educational 
Association is a very activS body, consisting of 
eii thousand members, with a fund df 1,70,10,000 
dollars and an .\nnual income of about 63 lacs. 
This association has been in existence ^or about 
SO years and concerns itself with the progress 
of education in all its branches. " The com- 
manding position of the American people” says 
their Report for 1909 “ being largely due to 
the diffusion of knowledge and culture through 
its free school*, the association concerns i'self not 
only with state supported elementary, secondary, 
training schools and universities, but also with 
free schools whose purpose shell be the training 
of our youth for commerce and tho iodustries as 
well as for tbs profssMons Theas schools must 
advance on the lines of commercial demoorsoy in 
that they should provide equal educational oppor- 
tunities for all." Ine association has corresponding 
members in almost all countries of Europe, from 
amongst specialists in educational matters. It has 
nine regular departments including superinten- 
dence, professional preparation of teachers, ele- 
mentary,secondary,highQr industrial, and musical 
education. An association like this seems to be 
much wanted in India, In England also there is 
au Association for National education, whose ob- 
ject is ” the promotion of national education 
which shall be sfBcient, progressive, unsectarian, 
and under popular control.” The association is 
controlled by a body of 300 members, represen- 
tingnllpartsof England and Wales and is presided 
over by Lord Stanley of Alderley. In Bengal 
they haven Council of National Education with a 
College and a School, but it has not yet succeeded 
in makiog much headway in educational matters, 
nor secured recognition of its views and represen- 
tations from Government. The Uahomedan Edu- 
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HIS-MfJESTY THE HEW MIKADO. 

BY 

Jin. S\INT NIHAL SINQH. 

^Y^ERE ft lesser tnan stepping into the shoes 
liU of hia late Impeml Majesty Klutsahito, 

I . than hia august son Haru no-Miya 
Yoshi'Hito, we might well s}mpathiae with him, 
for the successor of so illustrious & personage as 
the lUa Mikado of Japan, who, on his succession 
to the throne on February 13, 1867, found bis 
kingdom weak and insular, sunk in the mire of 
medisvftlism and feudalism, and out of touch 
with the rest of the world, and who helped it to 
become a strong and progressive ero'ptre, respected 
throughout the world for*ita military and naval 
power, iodustrial orgauisation and intellectual 
aceonpHshment, would be apt to lufTer from hav- 
ing his feet thrust into shoes many sizes too big 
. for him. But the new Emperor, by reason of his 
character, eapsbiUtias, and education, even though 
ha follows, as he does, immediately after the 
maker of new Hippon, is not likely to appear 
dwarfed merely because of the brilliaBcy of his 
predecessor. 

Bom In August 31st, 1879, his Majesty Uaru- 
no-Miya Yosbi-Hito entered themundans world at 
a time when theOccilental ioflueuces, acting upon 
Oriental institutions, were rapidly demoliehing 
the old-time ideas of divine right and Asiatic con- 
eerration. For twenty years people from foreign 
lands not only had been 'peimitted to enter the 
Land of the Rising Sun without being molested 
by the insular natives, but some of them bad 
actually been engaged by tbe Oovemment to 
impart modern education to the Nipponese and 
instruct them io Western letters, arts, industria* 
lism, and commercialism. For a score of years 
Japanese men of promise hid been journeying to 
the remote corners of the globo to learn new 
methods with a view to introducing them into 
their hnme-land. For nearly a decade an organieed 


State department had been providing modern 
instroetion to the rising generation of boys and 
girls. Ever since 1868, when, as the result of a 
aangttinaty civil war, hia father, the lato Mutsuhitoi 
was restored to actual power instead of continuing 
to be a mare puppet in the hands of the usurping 
Shogun, feudalism, which for centuries had 
reigned supreme over the Day-break Kingdom 
bad been gradually dissolving; the Government 
had been progressively reconstructed according to 
Western patterns ; and every attempt had been 
made to e<!uc.ate the people so that eventually 
they wouH ho able to administer their own 
aflairs instead of being, as theretofore, auto- 
cratically ruled, as if they were so many dumb 
animals Thui the atmosphere which Yoshi- 
Hito inhaled into his lungs with his Bist 
breath was saturated with the oz)ne of occiden- 
talism, in which notions of semi divinity could 
not live, much leas thrive, The psychological 
eOect of these circumstances doubtless was to 
draw him down from the cloud land of the gods 
in which bis own father, as well as his 120 odd 
predecessors had been born aod reared, and 
impress him with the fact that, though be had boen 
fore-ordaioed by Providence to rule over mors 
than 163,000 square miles of territory, peopled 
by 55,000,000 eouls, and despite his reputed 
descent from Aami, the Goddess of Light, he was, 
in the last analyeis, made of common clay, just 
like other mortals, and wee to be a limited 
monarch, responsible to bis ministers and subjects 
for his administrative (and, in a measure, private) 
acts, inste.nd.of being an autocratic potentate of 
the old Oriental type. 

Hitherto it had been the practice of the Royal 
family of Jipan when the Imperial Princes 
reached the ago when their schooliog should com* 
raeoce, epecial instructors were appointed to ca'rry 
on their education at home. But Yosht-IIito had 
been born in an age such as no eon of any other 
sovereign of Japan ever had lived in, and his 
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father wisely ruled that the child be sent to 
school io'tead of the school being brought to him 
The icadcioy selected for this purpose was tho 
Sakn Sh't in, or “ Peers' S'hool ” The late 
M uteubito himse' t had suggested the estsMiahment 
of thisinetitution, which was founded in 1877 by 
a comuiittee of Nobles, exclusively to carry on the 
education of the sons and daughters of the ncbi 
Uty. InlSSliSt the bidding of the Emperor, it 
waa taVen over by the Household Department of 
the Imperial Palace, and from thenceforwanl 
ceased to be a private achool A year later a ecpa 
rate academy was opened foe the education of tho 
daoghtcrtof NoWrs, the GaXu-Sia in being re- 
tmtd for the treioiug of the boys of tbe gentry 
Iq view ef the fact that the autboritiea permitted 
the eons of men who could not claim noble blooil 
and were uoeble to prove their de^nnt from fa 
mouB families of eneieot lineage, but who occupied 
poiitioni of InBaence in the eocist tod political 
worlds, to enter its doors, the Peers' School wee 
not ofeseiclusive aebsnctersefts relbergiendi* 
loqoent name would euggest. Indeed, it wee 
not very much dissimilar tu some of the public 
ichools of England where tbe eons of bine blooded 
received education side by elds with the progeny 
of "tredMioen." Be thie ae itmay, ntnoy rate 
tbe sen ling of the eon of the Milrado to even an 
iniUtutioD of this nature wse a step distinctively 
in favour of less exclusivsnesa. Bcanog in mind 
tbe fact that but n little more than n score of 
years before hlutsuhito lived in complete secloston, 
and even at tbat time bis subjects did not darn to 
gaze on his face, this, indeed, was an rpoch* 
malting innovation. 

The late Emperor not only tent tbe Fnnce to 
tho Coin 5^11 in, but alao laid down that 
his child should be treated exactly the aame 
as were the other boys studying at the PoecB* 
School. In cunformity with tliislmperialmandate, 
Xoshi-IIito. all the time hewasatthe academy, 
was Subjected to precisely the same dieei^ine and 


made to follow exactly tbe same curriciihm and 
take part in the same physical eicr-Ucs and gatiies 
that were prcvcnbed for his cUssmates of lesser 
degree than himself. 

Semetime later the Prince's poor health 
rendered it imperative that he should be withdrawn 
from tbe Peers' School in order that be might be 
able to spend all his time in the palace under tbe 
observation of the physicians, whowere directed to 
spare no effort to build up bis frail physique It 
was with extreme reluctance that the late 
Mutsuhito acquiesced in this arrangement, and 
even then he would not permit bis son's education 
to stop, but appoieted a special staff of teachers to 
carry on his instruvtinn However, tho good- 
fellowsbip of the eehool, even though he wee 
eubjected to it for a short time only, undoubtedly 
hai a democratising inSuenceupon (fas future 3fi« 
kado, and mouIiJsd his plastic young nlod in a 
different east from that of any of hie predecessors, 
leaving an lodslihle mark npon bis cbaractsr. 

Sines his two older brother* had died, Yoshl* 
llito, the ouly ramainisg son of ths Emperor, was 
nominated Heir Apparent OB August SUt, 1887, 
on his eighth birthday, and was ptoclaiOied Crown 
Prince, on Noeember Srd, 1BS3 This ceremony 
waa not ratdsrad necsseary, as soma erroneously 
believe, becauta of the tact that be, the sole 
eurvivipg maU child of Muleuhito,^ Was net tbe 
progeny of the Empreas Haruko, but was the eon 
ofa secondary wife, Madame Yanagiwsra. Asa 
matter of fact this procedure was customary in 
*U cates, whether the ruler's son w»s tho child of 
tho Empress or not. It may be remarked «« 
ywserat, that none of the daughters of the late 
Mikado IS ths child of the Empreas Haruko, but 
■rehw progeny by subsidisry wives, twelreof 
whom are permitted to tbe Emperor. Similarly 
the two Imperial eons who died were not the 
rhildreo of the present Dowsger Empress. 

At tho time Yoshi-llito was prociainied Crown 
Pnnee, he wia decorated With Ihsarend Order of 
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Merit and the Grand Insignia of the Imperial 
Ohrisanthemum, and was appoinfed an ensign in 
the Imperial Bady-Quard Infantry. He was a 
Captain until, in 1898, he became Major, the 
same day being made a Lieutenant-Commander in 
the Navy. 

In 1900 a new influence came into the life of 
Prince Yoshi-IIito in theahapo of a woman who, 
it would seem, had been especially prepared by 
Providence to be the democratic wife of the flrat 
democratic and monogamous Mikado of Jspan and 
to fill bis existence eo completely that there would 
be no question of secondary wives. Sbe was tho 
Princess Sadako, one of tho younger daughters of 
Prince Kujo Micbitaka, belonging to one of the 
five families of nobility from amongst wbom 
custom compels the eons of the Japanese Ruler to 
choose their brides. 

There had been a bare possibility that the oldest 
daughter of bis family might be chosen as the 
consort of the Crown Prince, and for a long time 
her betrothal was postponed in the hope ^bat eh« 
might become the prospective first lady of Japan. 
But when finally no proposal emao.itcd from the 
Imperial palace, all hope was abandoned, and ebe 
married another man. It eo happened that a 
match between the daughter next in age and the 
Ruler’s son according to the superstition of the 
Day-break Kingdom, would have been deemed 
most unlucky, and ebe, therefore, never was con- 
sidered for the honour. 

Little Princess Stdako was left. She was eo 
much younger than the Imperial Prince that it 
never occured to her family that sbe might be 
chosen to fill the position that any girl of the sun- 
rise Kingdom would have coveted and therefore 
no special attempt was made to train her to fill it. 
As a Httla child she was sent into tbe country 
where she abided under the care of a fanner’s 
family, pi lying about in gay abandon, bare-heodod 
and bare footed, finding her companionship in the 
poor children of tbe district round about, growing 


up to ba haiUhf and happy, familiar with and 
Bympathetic toward the needs of the peasantry and 
country-folk. When old enough she was sent to 
the Peeresses' School in Tokyo, and there she was 
the soul of gaiety, engaging with avidity in sports 
of all kinds. 

She was a student at this institution when, all 
of a sudden, her father received the command that 
aha be consort of tho Grown Prince. At that time 
Princess Sadako was fifteen years of age.' Immed- 
iately her father built a new suite of rooms for her 
residence so long as she remained unmarried and 
exquisitely furnished them throughout especially 
for her. There sbe lived duriog the eight months 
previous to her marriage to the Crown Prince 
in solitude, eating, ail alone, the meal that had 
been cooked just for her, and that were served on 
dishes that bad been bought for her sole use. All 
her relations, including ber father and mother, 
kept a respectful distance from her, not daring to 
speak to her or associate with her as had been 
their wont previous to tbe annoflneement of the 
eogagement To them she wee a being apart, as 
tar distent as if ebe already had become their 
Emptess, and all they could do was to worship 
and serve her. The fine now cloths ehe wore had 
been bought for her as soon as the choice was 
made known. She was immediately withdrawn 
from the P0ere83“8’ School, and private tutors 
were appointed to teach her subjects calculated to 
fit her for the dignity of the position ehe so 
unexpectedly had been called upon to occupy. 

On May 10th, 1900, the young girl became the 
Crown Princess of Japan. Several ionoratioD* 
marked the event. To begin with, for the first 
time in the annals of the land the imperial bride- 
groom asked tbe bride’s father for her hand at 
the altar, instead of taking it for granted that tho 
girlls family felt honoured by his accepting her as 
hia conaort j and Prince Kuji Michilaka solemnly 
gave Princess Sadako aw.iy, just as is dona in the 
Went. For the first time in tbe history of the 
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little Wand EaiDire the matriase ceremony ma eecond son, Yasuhito, Atia-no-Miya, 


made eomothiDg more linn a mere eonfrart, aa 
theretofore had been iKa case, a special religioul 
ritual having been arranged for the occasion. The 
weddiDg tvas witnessed by the mernbers cf the 
Eoyal family and by two other Japanese, Saron 
Sarinomiya, the Grand Master of Ceremooiel^ and 
a \a4j-in-watlicg, who tools part to ttie Tilea 
behind the curtain of the holy of holies The bnde 
and bridegroom, after exchanging the old fashioned 
native Court costutnea in which they were wedded 
for European dress, seated side by side, drove to 
the palace that had been set apart for Ibeir r««i- 
dence. On the same aftercoon the Emperor gave 
• party in their honour which was attended by 
the diplomats in Toicyo and the high digniteries 
of Japan. The hrids. dressed in whit* hmads, 
leaoirg onthe arm of her Impernl buabeiid, in 
Bavat UDiform, went to the funodon juat aa any 
Ooeldantal oaupla would go to their wedding 
recaption— a atupandous innovation id Japan of 
that time. 

From the day of their raarriage to the preaent 
moment Yoabi fiito and his wife have been in* 
aepareble companions Much to the coneterne. 
tion end diaapprovat of theold fssbtoned coutUere, 
they have tahen their meals together, driven to- 
gether, and attended State and aocial funcUona 
together - The new Emperor always innate that 
bis wife sbaU enler the carnage ahead of him, and 
givts her nmiiar precedence at other timea It 
must be added that (his is not done for mere 
show. Indeed, his Majesty acersds the seme 
courtesy to her Msjesty whether in pnUic or m 
private. It ie euperfiuous to add that the present 
F.mpTeea is the eole contort of the Mikado, be 
having conaiEtently refuted to take advantage of 
the centuriee-old pnvUege of Laving eobsidiary 

Three children have blessed tbeir nnion. The 
eldest, the present Crown Frioce, is Hirabito, 
hlichi-no-Miya, a little over eleven years bid. ne 


Juno 25th, 1902. The youngest, Nobuhito, Tero- 
no hliya, was born on January 3rd, 1905. 

Aa the result of his democratic tendencies, 
Tosbi Ilito has rent the curtain that hid the ruler 
in holy sanctuary away from the sight of his 
people, who were not permitted to gsia “poo 
bia faesa or utter bi» name, and who wotehipped 
him literally at tha Tenno “Ileaveoly Ruler," 
and Temha (Son of Heaven) He has laughed 
dehanee at ages old customs, and has mixed with 
hts subjects as no other monsreb of Jspao 
ever did. His greatest pleasure lay iu walking 
the city streets, Iislemog to what tbs populaes 
bad to say, and atudjiog Nipponese life at first 
band instead of depending upon hearsay or bdoks 
tor b« intormaticpn Aa Crown Prinea ba prafM* 
red to serve bicsaelf rather than be waited on by 
others If he took out his pet dog for an afring, 
he held tbe leash lo his ewo band inatead of turn* 
ing It over to tbe care of a lackey He enjoyed 
ndmgaWycle ora borsa, or driving hfmeelf 
about in a trap or a motor ear, rafasiDg to ride 
about ID state acrompanied by a number of atten* 
daota and precHed end followed by a guard of 
honour He even nvertUtaw tradition to the ex- 
tent of engaging in buiiosss ventures, not even 
hesitating to have dealings with a foreign corpora- 
tion 

Xfhen It «e considered that a half-cenlury ago 
probably not a dpien people outside the royel 
family had looked upon tha Emperor's face, the 
boldness of Yoshi-Hilo will bo realised. Unfortu- 
nately the late Mikado, in epite of bis progressive 
Ideas, never was able entirely to do away with the 
oldcuatoms, and be remained to tbe day of bis 
death more or less hidden from the eight of the 
coDimoa people, although ha permitted Ihoao of 
high rank and dignity to look upon him whereas 
his predeceeaura refused tii do so 

Yoahi Uito, it niu.»t he rewembered, has dons 
■II these tbinga while ho etiU was merely tha 
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Crown Prince. It is not unreasonable to belieTO 
that be will ebow ever, greater detaocracy now 
that be has ascended the throne. 

The Emperor of Japan enjoys a civil list of Ils. 
45,00,000. This is a very small sum of money 
compared with thecivillists of European monarcha. 
Even some of our own hlahamjaa possessing 
not a tithe of the territory or subjects ruled over 
hy the Mitado,8et apart money for their own use 
on a comparatively more munificent scale than he 
does. Not only is the Japanese household exche* 
quer small, but the demands thereon ere Urge 
and varied. All of the princely families, including 
that of the Crown Piince, are supported from the 
Imperial parse. The Emperor is expected to make 
presents of large sums along with all patenU of 
nobility ; to supplement the salaries of the Cabinet 
Ministers with handsome allowances; to pay all 
tbe'boooraria that accompany orders and medals ; 
to donate immense sums to charities of various 
deeeriptioni, many of which ere of such a nature 
as to pass unnoticed by the public ; and to spend 
large sums in order to encourage indigenous art. 
It may, however, be added that the Ute Mikado 
managed hie civil list BO well and took such good 
cate of bis personal property that it is estimated he 
left Rs. 6,00,00,000 in cash and real estate, « 
large part of which came into the possession of 
the present Emperor. The dead monarch was 
able to do this because he led a life devoid of all 
luxury and even of many comforts. His eon and 
successor, having been brought up in even a more 
democratic school than bis father, leads a simpler, 
though in many respects a much more modernised 
life. 

It so happens that it is an absolute oeceadty for 
the new Emperor of Nippon to be a man of deep 
sympathies with the common people, owing to the 
peculiar circumstances existing to-day in the Lard 
of the Rising Sun. The Oovernment of Japan 
coatinnes to be an oligarchy, dominated by a few 
' men who are known as the “ Elder Statesmen,” 


in spite of the fact that a Oonstitution was gr.anted 
io 1889, and that an elected House of Parliament 
hasbeenin existence foraacore of years. The rapid 
spread of educition,theconstantflow of foreigners 
into the country, nnd the journeying of Japanese 
students and emigrants to the four corners of the 
globe to learn the ways of the West, have given 
rise to an insatiable desire in the hearts of the 
populace for the opportunity to wield the power 
that has been kept under the control of the ruling 
coterie. The costly war which Nippon waged 
with Russia in Manchuria, and the equally extra* 
vagant ambition to 'fortify itself with an invinci- 
ble army and navy, have been the cause of render- 
ing taxation burdensome, and have made the work 
of financing the Administration excessively 
arduous. Simultaneously, the pressure of popula- 
tion has increased, and though a considerable 
number of Japioese have emigrated, still the 
increase of inhabitants has been great for such a 
email land, and has brought perplexing problems 
in its train. The cost of hvlog haa risen higher 
and higher. The ooly thing that will remedy the 
present pefitical difficulties in Japan will be the 
granting of concessions to the people at large and 
the lowering of taxes. If this is not done, anar- 
chism, which already has lured numbers of hot- 
headed young men into its ranks, will make more 
converts ; the spread of eocialism is rapid, 
and it is attractiog larger and larger numbers of 
Japanese to itsxanks. Though the present politi- 
cal problem may be considered by some to be less 
baffling than that which perplexed the late 
Mutsuhito at the beginning of his career as the 
de facto ruler, yet for apparent reasons, it is not 
enay to solve. It appears that the only remedy 
liesmthe decentralisation of thspowers which the 
oligarchs of Nippon today are enjoying, just as 
the late Emperor aaerificod his autocratic privileges 
on the altar of public good. The Mikado, in 
virtue of his high position and heritage, is destined 
to take a leading part in this important political 
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moTe, »nd the saving of the situation depsnde to 
a large extent upon whether or not be is demo- 
cratic in the spirit of his reforms. 

The new Emperor, having been connected with 
different departments of the Government for many 
years, comes to the throne well prepared for his 
work. He was made Lieutenant Colonel and 
Commander in the Navy on the occaaion of hia 
father’s birthday, on November 3rd, 1001 Again 
in 1903, in honour of the same event, he was 
made Colonel and eimuUaneoualy Captain in the 
Navy On November 3rd, 1909, he became a 
Lieutenant Genera! of the eoldiery and a Vice- 
Admiral. Of course atrioHy spanking these posi- 
tions have been honorary, but neveribeleas his 
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CWlFE is beset with dingers. With the advance 
SL of civilisation andseience ths dangers of tbs 
I denizens of tbs woods have been considerably 
reduced, even to tropical climes But while the 
toll of lives thess visible foss of mankind have 
levied iue been heavy, and is constantly decreas- 
ing, the mortality inSictsd by the invisible 
anemies of humanity— the disease germs — has 
been far heavier and progressively increasing. 
These latter are mora numerous than the beasts of 


Majesty has had the chance to get an insight into 
military and naval matters. He has bad ample 
opportunity to acquaint himself with Parliament- 
ary usigee. Indeed, without exiggeration it mey 
be pointed out that no Mikado hss come to the 
throne so well prepared for his dutiva as the 
Emperor wbosuecssded the late Mutsubito on hie 
demise on July SOtb, 1912. 

Judging ftem the ehsracter of hie treioiog, it 
la my settled uonvictioo that the reign of hie 
Majesty Voshi Hito (which, by the way, is to be 
known aa TaUhti, “Eta cf Great liesotutiooe'') 


tbejuogle, counttese as the stars with wbieh the 
vault of the heaveos >s studded. Wiibin ths 
space of an incb millioes of them can be accom- 
modated While the wildbassts biva fled before 
iba advance of man, the germs seek him out for 
attack. They need do limbs to carry then to 
bettio Floating through air and water, two of 
Iht naeassnnes of life, they so insidiously entsr 
the body cd their victim and engage in battle 
with the white bodies of human blood, that their 
presence le not suspected till their onslaught eSvets 
moroor less sarioua aberration from the normal in 


will be distinguished by a marked development of the cnnditioa of tbeir victim Besides the two 


self government in Da\ ^'ippon 

EAMI-BO'MICHI' The way oC tha Ooda » Japan 
by Hope tluDtly Frica Ba 2.1. 

Tbo dflaira of tha author la to guida bar reajara faith- 
fully aloDg thi4 ttiae hooorad, half obliterated ** Way ef 
the Oodi”, eleanag the path with raverent, Bet ieenecla- 

tbe Jipaoeaa were diviuely led te their piraaet rnantal 
altitude. The path la traced is threefold aspect EUucal, 
rhilosoplucal, and Bocnantie. 


The story trends toirarda a seaaatieDsI crisiato order 
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elements, air and water, they press into their 
eervice insectseuch as the house fly, the aeropUne 
on which they ride to their host’s third necessary 
of lifo — food They even utilise for the purpoeo 
of effecting an entry into the human system 
intermediata hoste who transfer them into the 
human blood by means of their proboscis as 
effectivaly aa a hypodermic Syringe. 

Such are our unseen enemiee and such are their 
raenurcea Were it not for them the realm of disease 
would bo contracted There would bo no diseases 
but aucb as result from excesses in eating and 
drinking, and exposure to extremes cf tempereture. 
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In the pre-microEcopie ege these unseen foes had 
deGed u®, end though they still defy us, our 
victory over them is assured at no very distant 
date, for the microscope has laid hare their forms, 
their habits, their modes of multiplication, their 
cycle of existence. This tcDonledgo baa been 
slowly gained and is being steadily added to with 
immense possibilities for the good of mankind. 

Some species of these microbes and microE* 
copic parasites are mote prevalent in come 
countries than in others, some are confined 
to special regions, hub the freer intercourae 
between the various races of mankind tends to 
exchange these specialities with the exchange of 
t.ce.de, readeilug them, ohjeets of common danger 
to all mankind. 

One particular species with which this article is 
intended to specially deal is the Tubercle Bacillus. 
This is very formidable in as much as it is the 
most widespread of eli. No country in (he world 
has escaped from Ua ravages. And probably at 
some future date it may be proved that every 
human being at some period or other of his exht* 
ence has sheltered and battled with it. For traces 
of its domicile Lave been discovered post mortem 
in numerous bodies the victims of diseases other 
than tuberculosis. It spares neither infants, adole- 
scents, nor tho eged. From the most tough to 
the most delicate structure in the human anatomy 
—all are liable to be seats of its destructive acti- 
vities. The homes cf many thousands annually 
in each country on the face of the map ere rendered 
desolate by its onslaughts. The world of Iiteratnre 
end of art has been robbed of many of its best 
talents by its depredations. 

For over a century the ScientiGc and Progressive 
West had been content to bow its head low to the 
blast of this pest and accept its eway undisputed 
and with resignation.. W’ith the growth of 
materialism and the spirit of inquiry diseases 
ceased to be regarded in the West as special visi^- 
tions of Providence, and brains have been busy 


there to find out the ways and means of corabating 
disease in all its forma. War is now waged 
against Tuberculosis in all the progressive states 
of the West. 

The once somnolent East has been roused to 
ifidnstrial activity. Wilt it still be content to be 
<■ plunged in thought " in matters of sanitation and 
preventive medicine, letting these hordes of tuber- 
cle and other germs lay waste families by the 
thousands? 

Effective sanitation means improved health of 
the community reacting favourably on the pro- 
duction of wealth. 

The sanitary conscience of the Government has 
been roused these many years. Municipalities and 
Local Bosnia are doing their share ofsauitary work. 
But Without co-operation from the people them- 
selves not only is sanitary wnrk rendered difficult, 
but it is even nuIliSed on many oecaalona. 
Anti-tuberculosis leagues have been formed in the 
West to educate the people in the methods of 
fighting this fell disease. 

Bombay under the patronage of its respected and 
popular Governor has followed suit. A munificent 
donation from the ever openhanded citizen Mr. 
Itatan Tata Las set the league on its feet. 
Bombay’s example needs to be followed all over 
India until every town and every village in India 
has its own leegue, so that oonceried measures 
ntay be taken against Tuberculosis, which step 
alone can effectively check the growth and spread ' 
of this disease and ultmiately stamp it out. For 
as long as breeding spots exist in the country 
they will st.and menacing the rest of the country. 

Sanitary measures against Tuberculosis are 
based on two considerations. 

Sunlight and fresb sir are inimical to the life 
and growth of the tubercle bacillus. Darkness 
and deficient or total lack of ventilation are 
factors ill promotiog its growth. 

Few are the days when the sun is not visible 
In the Indian eky. But God made the country 
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and Man mada the town. We h»»e plenty of air 
and Bunlight outside the bouse*, but overerowding 
end deficient ventilation ere the fotnioon condi- 
tions of most of the houses in every city and most 
of the huts in every villsge The first step in tha 
eempaign against Tuberculosis must therefor® be 
the provision of well aired and vtell lighted 
ter ementa for the masse*. Where munrcipalitiea 
are pcvretless to copa with the rapacity or 
ignorance of landlords the aid of special legialatioa 
should ha invoVed 

Over crowding ami Insufficient light and air 
ventilation are factors which legielation will go a 
great way to remove But there are other ceiuea 
at worlc wlitch promote the growth and apread of 
disease gerros For these thehobita of the mM*es 
are responsible One of these liabiU h the stuff 
iflg up of every erevioe oi reotiUtioo, abould tny 
have been provided, whon thi ordinary Indian of 
the worlctog class gees to sleep 

Education in klsmentary personal hygiene nod 
saoitatiQB must therefore be spread eocongst the 
masses, Allhough, as long ss primary educatioo 
is not made universal and eoopulnry, much of 
the effort spent in teachiog the eleiBCBte of bygieoe 
to the masers will fall oo barren soil, nevertbelesa 
the section of the community that bao gone 
through schooling will derive benefit tberefrom 
and may he expected to influence the nneducated 
by their example. 

Another habit bsimiul to the health of the 
community, and, besidee, very filthy, la that of 
epitting, particularly inside the houses Who is 
DOtfamitiar with the pink patterns on floors, waller 
Btaireases of houses in Combiy caused by the 
intermittent squirts of betel juice mixed with 
saliva t A common staircase oftSD also iovitas 
pellets of expectorations coughed upbyresidsotsor 
visitors as tbey pane np and down the stain. Should 
tbs offenders be tne victims of phthisis they in this 
mr/ ^jvvit .m\y.\n5is .licbnanl# iu.-ri’Av wihvd', wdvw 
the expectoration dries up, pervade the atmosphere 


to the detriment of the healthy. This is a habit 
which is al moat universal in India cot only amongst 
the manual workers, but amongst people higher in 
the social scale, and a determined campaign needs 
to be waged against it to eradicate it and with it 
the chief cause of the spread of infection amongst 
adults 

AmoDgst infanta and children the chief source 
of infectioo is the milk supply — Periodic inspection 
of milch cattle is a sine qua non for the check and 
ultioute stamping out of most intestinal infant 
diseases ss well aa tuberculosis All milch cattle 
discovered enffering from bovine tuberculosis must 
be destroyed Should the existing legislation not 
meet tbs rase, epeeial laws snould be passed 
mveetiog the medical officer of health with the 
necessary powers. 

Wefaeve seen that certain iosecU carry infection 
to humans A campaigB of extermiDttioQ of such 
■osects IS tbertfore of the greatest importance. 
Life, however, m every form is held laered 
by most Hindu sects This nsaaure, tbsre- 
fore, will not be popular and will not he 
thoroughly carried oat Neverlhelese, the spread 
of knowledge of the dangers tu human life which 
Inrk enmeshed m the delicate legs or wings cf 
three insecte may ultimately rouse the inltusct of 
■eU-preservation to disregard the dictates of a 
custom bound or religioa-hound conscieoce. The 
aid of children for tbie purpo*B will bo iovalnable, 
for 10 them the deslruclire instinct is geoerally 
paramount, and tbey may therefore be with ad- 
vaoUge imbued with a taste for war against these 

The nature of the infectioo and the mode of 
its epread being known, the above preventive 
measures will naturally suggest themselves to 
intdligeut Uyniea. 

Cut these measures dq.not exhaust the list in 
the nuad of the professional man. The latter 
wM-wAir compufsory notification of cases of 
phthtaia, and with very good reasons. For the 
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infection of phthisis may ba communicated from 
humans to humaus. With compulsory notifica- 
tion must be associated compulsory isolation. 
The nell-to-do may be permitted to carry oat 
this measure in their own homes, but, for the 
poor, isolation hospitals will bare to ba established 
to prevent the spread of the infection to the 
healthy. Private munificence cannot have a 
better object for support than such hospitals, for 
apart from circumscribing the infection they will 
he the means of keeping hundreds of thousands of 
our BufTeriDg fellaw<creaturea in comfort, and of 
restoring a cettain proportion o! these to health 
and active life. As early diagnosis is essential to 
the cure of tuherenlosis periodical inspection of 
school children, undergraduates in colleges, factory 
hands and bodies of men under a eiogle emptnyer 
or serving in business houses is a preventive 
measure of the utmost importance. 

Another important preventive measure that 
follows as a corollary to isolation is the discourag- 
ing and ultimately legal prohibition of marriages 
of the phthisical. It is true that the tubercle 
bacillus is not directly transmitted from the parent 
to the progeny, but the susceptibility in the latter 
born of a phthisical parent or parents is greater 
than that of the progeny of the healthy. Some 
maintain that a certain amount of immunity is 
conferred on the progeny by phthisical parents. 
But the fact that in moat cases of phthisis there 
is a clear history of the disease in some one 
of the progenitors discounts this theory of 
immunity. There are two measures essentially 
directed to the cure of tuberculosis which do not 
strictly fall in the category of prevention.^ But in 
as much as they are intended for the destraction 
or neutralisation of the infection of tubercolotis, 
and as moreover they form part of the programme 
of work of an anti-tuberculosis league they need 
to be considered in this article. 

These measures are the eatablishment of 
eanatcria and tuberculin dispensaries for tbs care 
91 


of tuberculosis. The former are admittedly more 
expensive hut they will provide the isolation so 
nece^ry for the prevention of the spread of the 
disease, and are therefore necessary. They c.an 
serve tbs double purpose of isolation and cure. 
Tuberculin dispensaries are cheaper and in as 
much as they can be established in various centres 
of a town facilities for treatment in the early 
stagM of the disease are provided at the people’s 
doors. The two are therefore complementary 
measures and must each have a place in any 
scheme of campaign against tuberculosis. 

Much therefore can be done for the relief of 
misery and the cure of those sick with tuberculosis 
provided money is forthcoming. Will those 
endowed with more than is sufficient for^heir 
needs or their children’s needs come forward with 
the sinews of war ? While sanitation and mass 
education fall within the province of the State, 
the relief of luTeriog humanity has claims upon 
the philanthropy of the affiuent. Organised charity 
can effect more good than the rsodom feeding of 
millions of sturdy strong limbed professional 
beggars with which this country is overrun. 
How many doles from the charitably inclined are 
in this country daily directed into the pockets of 
the anwortby is a matter of common knowledge. 
Is it impossible to divert a portion of this perennial 
stream of charity into a general fund for the war 
against phthisis t 
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rule became most market! in the regime of Lord 
LTtton. All tho acts of that regime, from the 
wasteful expemlituie of revenue on the Fiontier 
policy to the abolition of cotton duties, (.ame in 
for a sharp criticism at the hands of the non- 
official public opinion botlj Indian anti Euroj'e.tn. 

Some of Telang’s remarkable uttemnces were 
delivered at publicmeetings held to protest ngaib'.t 
the re.ictionary measures of Lord Lytton. llitr>e 
utterances revetil at once the sobiiety, tho self- 
lestraint, the power of close re.T*oning anti 
penetrating criticism, all pervaded by a vein of 
subtle humour. The expression is remaikably 
lucid, and singularly absent from “ the foppeiy of 
sentiment." 

■\Vlwt nere tho reactionary measinesof IjomJ 
Lyttoh that brought home keenly to the people 
for tho first time, tho radical defects ofagoseiu- 
luent in which the people liad no voice and in 
which a-s a consequence tlie fundamental maxim 
of good government ntn tiie utmoot ruk of being 
aj-steoiatically riolateil ? 

The first act of ].Ard 1 lytton's regime tlwt (.une 
in for a severe condemnation at the hands ot the 
people «aa the Revenue Jurisdiction DOi of 1876, 
a bill that whs opposed by the High Court, the 
llombay Government ami the (<eople at Luge and 
that was passed in the teeth of that oppo>-itioD. 
The Rill " tmnsfen'ed the cognimnee of disputes 
in which the fisc was concerned from tho civil 
courts to the reiestte officers.” 

At a meeting held to petition the Seci'ctuy of 
btate to withhold hie sanction to the Bill, Tel uig 
made a speech much piaised by the Gaxette for 
its lucidity. From that speech we cull tlie follow- 
ing jnssige which ailmirably sums up his view 
on the subject. 

Tbe bill marki a tendeocy to bring people back to 
the dsyi ol pertouel goTernmeot. It if objcctionablo on 
tbe ground that it rests in tbe Iterenue oCScers' authority 
. which they ought not to bare, and tikea away trom tbe eiril 
courts a power which they ought to bare against arbitra- 
ry action by revenue oEScers It >a not enough to be 
just, the officers must seem yust. In the bands ot the 
ludps, the rights ot tbe ryots were pertectly eate ; in 
the hands of the Revenue officers, though they might be 
so, the ryots themselves will not believe them to be so 
and that 13 a very strong reason why the Bill abvntd be 
condemned. 

The next speech which Telang delivered W114, on 
the License Tax levied in 1878 to contribute to- 
wards the formation of the Famine Insurance 
Fund. A meeting was held in the tent of 
Wilson’s Circus, os the use of Town Hall was 
ivfu.-ed for the purpose by the Government, to 
memorulire to the House of Commons agvinst the 
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tax. It was shown “ tliat tlie tax was faulty in 
its details and odious in the principle ; that it 
struck too low and exempted on the one hand high 
offimls and on the other men of the learned 
profes.<!ion<." 

It was levied on traders who were tbe gi^atesfc 
contributoi-s to indirect taxation and on agricul- 
turists who wore already heavy-burdened with the 
enh.anccd duty on salt and who were already 
paying the land tax. Telang showed the arbitra- 
riness /ind absurdity of tho tax by these re- 
marks — I 

The grounds 00 which th« proposal to levy this tax 
IS based are first that those who have taken such great 
pamain meeting the famine are not tbe proper persons 
to be taxed in order to defray the expenditure that has 
been incurred. 

2. That ID as much as these officers ot GoTerament 
arcoot to be taxed, theretoro all other government offi- 
cers shall not be taxed and people who may in some sense 
be supposed to stand in the same position ought not to 
be taxed f Because tlxse ought not to be taxed therefore 
the professional daises should not be taxed. Naturally 
enough the only persoui fit to bear the burden of taxation 
were Uie traders and the agriculturists. 

Tlie next me-ivuieof Lord Lyttoii's that roused 
the bitter oppoMtion of the public was the Vornn- 
cuLir Pie'S Act, other wiee known ns the Gagging 
Act. Mr. Telang condemned the mensuro in a 
Neiies of .irticles to the Iridtt 1‘rttLaeh and said ;-~ 

ttappearstous to be descent from the higher'Ievel 
ef political itatus which noder the wiser British 
Government, ws had already reached, into the slough of 
patriarchal rule and personal Gorerninent, If there 
was one thing more than another to which an advocate 
of the British Governtnent could point as marking 
uamisUksbly tlie superiority of it to by-gone govern- 
ments, It was after the liberty ot speech and thought, 
this reign of Jaw-hberty, of speech, which is now become 
to a considerable extent a thing of the past Under tbe 
provMions of the Gigging Act. The Ileign of law is 
passed, cessing under tbe hands of these sapient legisla- 
tor* who have been ruUng the past few years. 

From the Vernacular Prebs Act, we pass on to 
the aboh'tion of import duties on cotton. Tlie du- 
ties were abolLshed by the Viwroy, “ overruling n 
majority of hia colleagues in Council.” “ XJie 
Viceroy stood," aa Telang puts it, “in aglorious mi- 
nority of two against a very large number against 
him." This was “one of the many indications of 
a new departure in Indian policy." “ It was an 
indiesvtion of Government aceoi-ding to the wliimv 
and caprices of individual officers and tLit the 
Government by cabinets or councils was passing 
aHay". Tlio condition was most unsatisfactory 
and mischievous. Besides as Telling points out in 
a meeting held to petition the House of Commons 
agiinst the act, it was a brc.%ch of “promise 
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solemnly fii en to IndLi indirectly tbrougb tho 
replies to lUncliester both by Lord SnlLsbuiy and 
lord Lytton, that they would be no party to a 
repeal ot these duties, if there was to be substiln 
ted for them some other mode of taxation”. Snch 
a taxation w as imposed by the License Tax and 
the raising of the salt duty. A reaenoe that 
the state already posseted m the returns of cotton 
duUes, MBS succeed to burden the famine stnc 
hen ryots at the most inopportune moment with 
enhanced Kilt duty and the odioua because partial 
license Tax. 

Tbisclosesthe regime of Lord Lytton. The tide 
no» turned Thelabend ministry came in power in 
1881 and sent Lord Ripon to fill the place of the 
Viceroy lie redeemeilonce more the glorious name 
of England as the mother of free institotioiis and 
the jealous guardLan of the interests of tlie rountty 
committed to her care. 

Lord lUpnu's rule in Indui marhed a transitioa 
from the old to the new The form cd Govern • 
meat was yet purely peiaonal but a sincere attempt 
was made to make it mote and more "broad-lasM 
npcmVbefiWT^Vbwili’’. It waa a convirtion with 
Lord Ripm that England was to labour not for 
the matennl welfare of India alone, she must 
bend all her cneipes and her iron will, a.* he 
expressed it inooe of his last speeches, to ru^e the 
people In the scale of nations by attending lo their 
intellectual development, puUucal training, and 
moral elevation In all Lis measure', abether 
tliey deal with education, local self government or 
the repeal of the Teinacuhr PieM Act, it was ui 
this sjnnt thit “ he enden^oure»l to discharge the 
ariluoiis task which for four years was entmsied 
to hU cure." 

In skeUhing the ixilitical career of Tcl ing, if an 
Indkin's sb ire lu the cQnrts to raise the pditicnl 
status of bis own country be at nil designateii t-y 
that name, we are not conrerncil with alMhe 
adimni'tmtiie nnwsures of that noUeandbeneS 

which more than anything else marker] the temper 
ot the Government m, its enrne'l and nneere 
desire to treat all |<eop1e alike, to do away with 
privileges and exemptions as marking the gonro 
uig from the go'erned. We refer of evurw totbe 
inert Rill— a mea-snre » liich rouse.! the b>ttei««-t 
opposition on the part of the Anglo-Imliin Com 
munity Tiie Iliart RiII sought lo do nothing 
wore than iatro.li.ee an amen.fn.rnt in tlie 
Cnininal 1‘roce.luro t\«le wl.ich ein]'nwrro,I native 
magistrates to try Eiiroiwan criisnials The 
cpioduon to the IlU-rt Rill was headed by 


members 0^ the Civil Service and as Sir Ileniy 
Cotton has put it in his latest book, " the prncti- 
eal unanimity of opposition to that measure was 
as complete among civilian magistrates and J udges 
as it was among planters, merchants and members 
of the legal profession". Lord Kipon wns 
“harassed beyond measure by the bigotry and 
race feeling of his own countrymen”. Mutual 
deonneiatux^ and recrimination were nfe in 
Calcutta both in the Anglo-Indian and the Indian 
Community The Viceroy was openly insulted at 
the gates of the Government House by the 
Europeans The European community forgot that 
It was Eunipean AsMr Wachahasputit “ it was 
sentrhed on its bnik and discovered to be 
mmitive Tartar ” 


Every oPe seemed to haro lost his he.ad. “ M.at- 
tera reached such a pitch Gist a con^pi^ncy was 
formed by • number of men in Calcutta who 
bound themselves in the event of Oovemment 
adhering to the proposed legislation to overpower 
the sentnes at Coi emment House, put the Viceroy 
on board a steamer at Cbandpal Ghat and deport 
bivin to vo'ind.thft Capa”. 

“ The dead wall of antagonism" by which Lord 
Rj|«d was confronted bocaine for him too hard to 
oieiTome single hnnded. At a result a sort of 
comproiui-e wn» effected, which was “ the virtual 
though not avowed nb-vndonment of the measuiw 
propokoJ by the Ooveinoient " Itwnsm Bombay 
alone Unit “ there was discerned nothing, or next 
to nothing of that fuiy, abuse and wild fanaticism 
which di'graceil BengU' The Anglo IiidiansanJ 
the Indkina, though they dilfeiei! from one another 
conducted the discussions in the fwpers with a 
dignity, modeiwtion and eobnety, becoming true 
cituens It waa tlie Indivn community that at this 
tioie evinced in their ronduet a spint of loyalty 
more loval Ilian that of tho Anglo Indians. They 
accorded lawvl Ripon enthuMasUc support in all 
hia nteasiiiee A pulihc meeting wag held in 
llomlmy to nienioniiliie the House of Commoii« 
from the Iiidiin point of view. Tehng, Mehta 
and lludiuddin T}bU;i viere the pnncipal speakers. 

Teleng answered point hv point all tho objec- 
twns r«i«e.l l.y Sir EiU James .Stephen airun't 
tho Itill %Vo lAve not tho fjg.co to review hie 
whole siwech which ig well worth reading; we 
only note a j.L-anpe bearing on the bro...l iasn* ot 
DvgWU Viotk in India. Sir Pit* Jiitnea lunl 
wntlenthat thepolKyof la-r-l Uipon's Oovern- 
mentwax incon'j'tenl wilh the fo.milvtions on 
which Itrttwh i^t... T,U„g riplied that 

Lo denied »t eutuely. He , 
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that the principles of Lord Ripon’s admioisintion 
were in coosonance with the long establiabed pnuciples 
of the British GoTeramCDt as Uid dawn by Pathsunent 
and tbe Crown, and further that they were in accord 
with the lossoni to be derired from tbe study of past 
history. 

Tiicn follows) an eloquent p.as'^ge which iswotth 
quoting in full as giving us n complete insight 
into Telang’a iJenl of England’s mission in Indb. 

I remember being itruck many yeara ago in reading, 
tbe history of the Roniaos under the Empire, with a 
passage in which the author laid ^at one great lesson to 
be deduced from the history of Rome was that all con> 
quering uations, in order to render their GoTernment id 
the conquered couctriee liable and permanent, must 
direst Ibemselres of their peculiar pririlegea by faring 
them with tbe conquered peoples. Now, Gentlemen, we 
ail know that it is the proud end just basat of English- 
men, that they are the Romans of the madero world and 
the British Empire II in raoderudays what tbo Roman 
Empire was ia ancient times If so, are we wrong, are 
we unreasonable In asking that the lessons of Roman 
history, and as Uerirale points out, the lessons of the 
history of other ancient Gorernments also, should be 
adopted by eur British rulers 1' '* Is It not quite 
proper end reaeonable for us to aek that tbe country- 
men of Clirkion and Wilberlorce.of Gladstooeand John 
Bright, ibould net only adept those lesions but UDprore 
npon them and rise auperlor to the coontrymeo of Aten- 
us and Salia, tbe Triuoirlrs eod the Caesars t i eentore 
to lay, geatlemen, that if Britons are now content to fail 
to carry out those lesions and to fsti short of the gcue- 
rosily of the Romans, it will be reget^ed as not creditable 
to them by the future historiao. And as a loyal aobject 
of tbe British Ootemmeot 1 should be sorry for such a 
result. 

Es'cry point that Sir Fitz James Stephen put 
forwnrd Against tbe Bill, Telang showed to be 
chnmcterized by an attitude of shortsightedness 
nnd mce-prejudice. Tel.tng says “ If I was an 
opponent of the Jmisdiction Bill, I should bo 
ntruid of his chasapionship". Vhen Sir Fill James 
Stephen put forward a plea in favonrof sperinl 
privilege for Europeans on tlio ground tb.tt every 
section of the Indian Community enjoyed a sinii- 
Lvr privilege recognized by l.aw, Tclang answered 
that tlie pririleges which the ^tiriousi Indian com- 
miinities enjoyed wero those of civil law. He 

what does it matter to John Jones whether the pro- 
perty of Rama, Ahmed or Mukerjee goes on his death 
to his sons, his daughters, bis father, or mother or 
widow? But a law of Cnininal procedure affects other 
eommunitics in a most important respect. 

Sir Fitz Janie'S Stephen had remarked in his 
reply to Idill that the Ilritish Government in 
India was Leading a reiolution. Telling fastens 
upon this statement and asks 

if the GoTeroment is actually interfering with the 
personal liberties of us, unenlightened aod uneiviliaed 
natives, is there anything wrong in their interfering 


with those of the enlightened Brltions, with whose views 
and opinions, feelings and wUhes they are much more 
famihar and in much great sympathy ; Is there anything 
unfair if we ask that tbe same measuro be dealt out to 
both ? 

Sir Fitz James Stephen’s argument was that 
there were special tribunals for Europeans main- 
tained in Turkey and other countries. Telang rep- 
lies tliat 

10 foreign countries tho Kuropcan is protected from 
foreigo courts to be subjected to British coocts. In India 
he IS protected from one class of British courts to bo 
subjected to another; the difference is quite manifest 
between Gis two cases. 

Anothei argument which Sir Fitz James Stephen 
brought forward was that it was only natural that 
everyone cliarged wuth a criminal oflenco should 
wish to bo tned by one of his own race and colour. 
Tel*ng leplies “ This leads to a difficulty that 
natives may have a simitar wish”. How does Sir 
Fitz James Stephen meet that? Mliy, he says that 
while no native understands English sufficiently to 
conduct a trwl in tliat language properly, attempts 
aie made, mark the expression, attempts ate m^a 
to get European Officers to study the Vernaculars 
of the Country Telang replied “ For every Euro- 
pe.m that can be shown competent to conduct n 
cnmuial tnil in a vern.icu]ar language, we can 
show at least one hundred natives even more 
competent to do so in English”. 

Telang concludes a speech, which makes an 
intensely instinctive reading in the art of dialec- 
tics and clear, sober and able presentation of one’s 
own standpoint, by the remark which shows how 
strong was his faith in Great Britain. 

tVe fasTs A very good case ; let us Uke it before the 
House of Commons. By pnst experience we know that 
in such nietters we ceu trust to the juiticoADd sense 
of feir play lu the British ilousfl of Commons, Let ns 
leave this mettcr also to their judgment in the full con- 
Bdeacs that it will be there on cooiideration free from 
alllscal pstsion and local prepossessioo, 

Tho House of Commons, as the events proied, 
could do nothing to support its own Viceroy 
against t/ie clamour of the Anglo-Indian. 'niou'''h 
the Bill was not avowedly withdrawn, its shrink- 
age in the Leglsl.itivo Counol was t.intamount to 
a virtiwl abandonment of the principle it was 
fcuught to wifoice. The wisdom, sobriety and 
right direction of which Tt-hng spoke in almost 
hia List public ml<lre.''..s were the remarkable 
features of the agitation oier the Ilbert Bill, in 
Bombay piloted by lenders like Telang, Slelita .and 
Tyfthji dC'^riedly knoivn as tbo triumvirate of 
Bombay’s jiolitical life Their attitude secuitd 
the compliment of Lord Ci-omer who cliaractcrized 
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tlis public ofinion of Bombay “na es{>re«Mve<rf 
the best type of pcOitiial thought in India". 
“ This oppieciative sentiment," «s Hr. AVath* has 
told u-., " had reference to the sobnety and 
ability with avbich the great hiatoiieal meeting in 
Bombay in* supjwi-t of tba Dbeit BiU aa» 
conducted'’. 

The next menioiable speech of Telang uas 
in connection with the public meeting held to 
commemoi-ito the A’lceroyalty of liOrd Bipon In 
that speech he gate leaaons foi his paiticipition 
in the moiement Telang in thatsjaeech takes up 
ea ery measure of Lord Ripon and show* how m 
all hn doings the ryot » ns the object of his 
“ moving RCtia e sympathy ' Hia polwy deserved 
pruse Realise “ it was dnmetiicnlly opposed to 
the policy of carrying taxation along the line of 
least resistance which commended itself once to 
some great masters of statecraft" Theie is so 
underlying irony in this remark, beoiose the great 
master of St itecraft leUog rsfeis to ts evidently 
Lord lUpon's predecessor iiiidei wboseadministia 
tion the finances of India were in a state of hope 
Ua> muddle. Telang sunn- up the spiiit of Loid 
Bipon's mlo thus — 


AThstherwe Uok st the isgssl o( Um Veraacvtor 
^rcta Act er the rcioletiea foe mrtiDg peblie U>* axna 
sndsespe of Oareronent msiaurci, or lb* ptaouco o( 
inriting ptsplo'o opinioai on comempliud j^oyovU or 
whsttsr wo look to the great sohanio ot local oelf. 
gotetnaioat, or Che maaoer in «hio& Srvatoilaa Pol woe 
appoiBted to tlio aupromo Legielatiro Cooocil, vo ovo 
eloatlj' the liberal polioy ot Lord Bipon'o Ooteroaiont. 

Adapting the luiea of Tennyson, Teling comlnd 
ea the speech thus 

Lord Ripoa baa mada the bonJa ofireodoiii wider 

Ufi qT®-- .**• »•»•»'» 




_ n tbia Isod but 
opoa the pooplo'a 


I. In toy bumble jodgaieok, re. . . 

Dioat firmly 1.0Td Ripon’a claim to our grsttlbda It lo 
that which yunliflae the remark that iBBiRnag op tbo 

aga/o Ibo Language ei lb«Jaorejla(Teuayaeoy tbot **bo 
wrought bia people lasting good’ 

The IndiKii Community diHOvcred itw own 
tti'engtli of combinuTion, its enpserty to co-^eiste 
ill spite of diHcreiices of creed and enstom on two 
occasions in the leignof Loi-d Bipon. Ibistinanp- 
[•oi-ting the Goremment in i(« latioJaHion of the 
lllieit Bill and secondly m connection with the 
hearty send-off it accorded to Lord lUpm For 
the first tune in its long Iiixtory Indie foigot Ihivt 
it was a congeries of different nalKmahtieo 
The ruffian fieuit beat to one common impuW, 
it irscuadcd to one cciumon sentimeat. Her 


hlajetty’s peimanent opposition, the sobiiquet 
given to tlie nucroacopio minoiity of the educated 
clissea “walked" touse the phrase Telang used, 
“fopoute into the ranks ot the ministeiiahsts.” 
The lesson of common agitation thus leanitwas 
well Lud to heart Out of the impulse thus giren 
spi lUg* movement, which was to bind the symiia- 
thies of all, and bring about n coalition and union 
foi lomnioD ends. The birth of tliat movement 
was tlie indirect fulfilment of the policy of Loid 
Itipon In reviewingTeUng’s woik.asa politician, 
It IS this movement, the growth of which from a 
eeedling into a strong and firmrooted plant, he 
watched and fostered for well nigh a pieriod of 8 
years, that will occupy ournttention now. He was the 
moving splint of the Congress from its v ery incep- 
ttoii From 1885-1669 he worked as its g:eneral 
secretary 

His interest m the two oi^ginimtions fn the 
icutintion of which be Imd a great share, vis., the 
Dombuy Piesidercy Association end the CongMss, 
coutmued ucebwt^ to the end of hishfe. 


Before however we turn to Telang'a wotk in 
loonectioo with the Congress, we have to dwell 
foi a while on his woik aa a secretary of the 
Boiobay Association, the Booibay Branch of the 
East India AssoiMUon started by D<id.ibhoy 
Nowrojiand of tbs Bombay PreaideneyAssociation 
starteii by Telang, Ifehta and Tyabji in 1865 It 
was bia work as a secretary of these Assoeiat/oBa 
that give him the tiuirung which made him siieh 
an eOccUve foiue m politics It was as enrly os 
1873,0 yeai after he lind enteied the profession, 
that he becivme the seeietiry ot the Bombay 
Association started by Bhau Duji and othei-s iu 
1849atthe instance of Dr. Buist the veteran 
journalist of the time Later in 18G8 was started 
the nombayr Branch of the East India Association 
by Dvdobhoy Nowroji In, 16G0. the Bombay 
Aseocwtion liad collipsed and the Bombay 
Branch of the hhvst Indian Associu tion was about to 
sliaiw the eame fate Dadabhoy rev ii eJ it once more 
hv introducing new blood. The Bombay Branch 
of the East India Association w«s found after the 
events of 1883 end 1884 inadeouate for “the 
extended aphere of political activnty which waa 
rec^^d mi esvs„tial m view of the gi-eater 
needsoftliecountry." A new political orgamzafion 
waa theiefore stalled in 1885 which has been 
d«^ Its U^ful w ork (or the last 26 years AVith 
^tbe^thrae Associations Telang was viully 
connected n* their wnuLWAanafitn-y- A'wus-.ir 
this capacity U. ,t he meived his fi.vt lessons of 
wise agitation. 
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It wiw T^Ung’fl long experience of the practical 
port of political work aa n Secretary that kept 
bis atterancca freo from “ the foppery of high 
flown sentiment”, and endowed him with a 
practical turn of mind, aobiiety of judgment 
nnd close powers of re.aaoning. 

From Tcking’s work as the secretary of tho 
Bombay Presidency Association wo piss on to Ids 
work as n member of the Bombay Legislative 
Council of which he was a member for 5 jawrs 
He w.vs nominated in 18S4 by the Government of 
Sir Janies Ferguason and the appointment conti- 
nue<l on, by further nomination through tho reign 
of Lonl Reay till 1889. In his capicity as a 
member of the Council ha proved bims^f an 
“ effective and active critic" of Government measur- 
es. Perhaps the most important bills intro*luced 
during hi-s term of appointment were the Bill for 
the Amendment of thel^nd Revenue Cotie of 188.1 
and tho City of Bombay Municipal Bdl intro<lu<>o<l 
in 1887. Hh general attitude townnls these 
mKcnirca may bo best aummetl up in tho word', of 
Sir RnjTnond M’est. 

On oil eoeorions he reiiited exeeKire Oorernment 
ootloa and interfercoeo with the fair plof ef indi«i<]gtl 
mil under the trodvtionol oondvtiene, but olwo;« voUt 
en elerotien ef view end e eense oC reiponeibiUt; which 
made hli ver; eppoiition eo ulcimete touree of 
itreagth. 

In hU advocacy of people's grievances be was 
neither fussy nor meddlesome, Imt when he 
thought that a pnndplo wag at stake he nas the 
foromost to asseit it and he asserted It in no hesi- 
tating tone. 

We now turn to the Kst phase of Tehmg’s 
political activity, namely, his work in the Congress. 
This is not the phice to trace the genesis of the 
Congress. Suffice it to say that to Mr.A O. Hume 
goes all the credit for the starting of a movement 
tliat was to grow in course of time into such » 
mighty an<I potent instrument of national 
awakening. The Congress held its 1st Ses^on in 
Bombay in 1885. For four j'eara till 1889 Telang 
took n most prominent prrt in its deliberations. 

Evidently Tclang was not afraiil of making tbe 
administration of India a party question. Knowing 
as we do his leanings arid reijing as he did upon 
pa.st experience it is not difficult for us to see 
with whatpirtyhe would have been willing to 
throw in bis lot. It was to tbe countrymen of 
of Gladstone, Brielit, Clarkson and "Wxlberforce, 
that he appealed in one of his speeches. It was 
the Government of Lord Ripon th-at had stooil up 
in Ids eyes for principles of tbe ProcLamation. 
Katiirally enough therefore the party that gave 


such ft Government wjs the party towanls whicli 
his sympathies, would incline nnd to which he 
wonlil look up for a pi ogre^sive me.asure of Consti- 
tutiomal Government. 

For two yeni-s Tcl.ing could not attend the 
sittings of the Congress held at C.ilcuttn and 
Madras. In 1888 ho attended the Congress at 
AUitbrUrd prcshleil over by George Yule an<l spoke 
on the resolution of the Reform of the Councils, 
upholding the s.ame scheme that he had dcvelopetl 
in 188& and dealing with the comments made 
ngainst the Congress piopigand.r by higlily pLiced 
Anglo-Indian officials and more especially by tbe 
Viceroy lumself in his post-prandial utterance at 
the annual St. Andrew's Dinner held in Calcutta. 
Loial Dufferin’s attitude towards the Congress was 
in the main of cordul sympathy. It was owing to 
his suggestion tJiat the Congress develoived into a 
poUtic.ll gatheiing. When Mr. Hume in an 
interview at Simlv laid before the Viceroy hU 
.project of arranging for an annual meeting place 
where leaders of Imlian thought could come to* 
gethernnd discuss social matters, Lord Diifferin 
toll Mr Hume that it would be far better if tbe 
leulers met and pointed out to the Government 
“in wbat resj^ect® tbe adminiatration was defective 
and bow It could be improved." Lord Dufferin 
o-iid tint there was no body of persons in India 
who |>eifonii«l tbe functions which Her Srnjesty'a 
Opposition did in England. 

Tbe newipsperi, even if they really represeeted tbe 
vi««ra of the people, were not reliable and tbs English 
wore oecessaniy ignorant of what was thought of Iheia 
and their policy in the natire circles. 

He therefore proposed th-at 

tbe Indian politicians should meet yearly and point 
out to the Government in what respects the administra- 
tion of tbe country needed reform ro bnag it in a line 
with tbe wishee of the people. 

M'hen Mr. Hume laid this scheme before the 
leaders of different provinces it met with the np- 
provnl nnd suppoit of all. "Wlien the Congress 
met in (^Icutta in 188C Lord DiilTerin invited 
the leading jioliticlans to ft garden party. 
Tlius Lonl JJiinerin’a ftttitude towanls the 
Congress wnsin the main sympathetic. Conse- 
quently vvlien Telnng onswered the comments of 
lArd Dufferin, it was to show that Loid Dufferin 
Iwd clearly mi«.appreheiided the iittitude of tho 
Congress. Tlio speech which ho delivered on this 
occasion bound fresh l.aiirels to the brow of Mr. 
Tehng. Mr. IVnciia sajs “ To my ears it rings as 
if it had been delivered yestenlaj , full ns it was 
of that close reasoning, persuasive eloquence nnd 
convincing logic of which he was piaster.” Jlr. 
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John Adim who nttenJeil the Congro'-s »t Alb- 
habnJ dmncteiizea it thus : — 

Ko one who w*> pzeaent at Allahabad when all India 
waa reahiofE ailb tha aauberaat varboaitjr nf tha SL 
Andrea'a Dinner Speech cao forfet bow the paaaaxain 
which Telaog compared the rcmarka of Lord Duffem 
on the Congress proposals to tomchodj'e deSnition eta 
crab brought down tho house, and the (pawkj*) waj in 
which theapeakcre ejeauggeiled that the laUoettlin 
crab might bo giren a eligh i; diCfereBt applintion. 

If iri bis ejieedies on the cotton duties and the 
License Tax, TeUtig hiJ fc*lliim*elf “to denounco 
the Jiiigoism of Lord Ljttou” and inhis s)>eechon 
the Lbcrt Bill and on tlie retirement of Lord 
Kiponheind “appKude-l the hberalinm of tint 
generonc heirted Viceroj in the apeech deU\ ere<l 
before the Congress at AlUhilnd, TeUng in the 
opinion of John Adam, made it e>)na)lv eleitr 
that ha would liAtB none of the lUplomacj, the 
(oHuona itfiute crtfifi^iM which Lord Duflenn for 
its ema unnosed oo India. Tbe pasa.ig* gontatn- 
Ing the refereere to the falde of the crab ts worth 
■ quoting and runaas follows.— 


ip lays. 




or bodiei in which tbe official elomsnt ai 
ntTi who shall bar* what la called th 
purse and who throagb this 




that the fleaei 
CouDOil let di 
tbe rtperta any grounds 

wbalii actually 

and aaar apiat 


. jgbt bafere Iba 

Kot only do t net dad fa aeyef 
I for aneb a itatameetbut 1 bed 

iriaofic. It hat ban ea>4 osar 

it tbo eteeutire ahill bass the power 
ihall be done and of abaslutely setoiog 


M of auch a reti 
I beea made by hi 


laa lacked the time to study out 

Following cu this cornea the ■passs 

^^r. Adani pinisea so much 
Thasanous charges which hii Leidsbip ma 


sa bis Lordshi 
lumptioB that I 
I hinaelf. 


lorrect, except that wa basa ootaskod for damoeratM 
nrthoda of goserDinant, we base not asked for Pasba- 
neotary mBiilutiona which England bu gnt after many 
renturies of discipliua* we bare not asked for the power 
at the purse I and we hare not asked that the BnbA 

Eiecutise should be brought under subjection lo nr. 

This apeech is throughout chjvrRCtmaed bj 

" sustained aitnplicity nod cogency of rbctoric" 




irhieh wan tho conspienoun feature of Teling'n 
pnbhe apoikiiig. There is it flavour of rcfinciuant 
am] Ligli inteilcctunJity nbout Ills utterances raie 
among tlia rhniiipions of people’s rightn. Thin 
apeech as well ns tliocc on tlie JIbert Ililt and tbe 
Ootton Duties ilesorre direful pertioa] both on the 
score of their Dinnncr and shatter. In all these 
he romea out us “ practical, fertile, sagacious, and 
moilerate.” 

They are fcinsidered by Sir Raymond dVeat ns 
modeU of criticism “which thone who would fain 
take lii« pi ice and continue liia work wouhl do 
well to study and imitate " These gameil for him 
tlie reputation of a leader “ srho led his country- 
men by n-mg superior to them in toleration, 
Largeness of Mew- and in the charity w bieli shrinks 
from imputing ei it " 

Tlie Ctongrtsa of 1S98 ovaa the last Congress 
Teling atten-Iod. Before its next meeting in 
Itombny ill 1889 he had hern elciated to the 
Reneb and eould no longer be an aethe worker 
in the politicol field. la the Ago of Coasent 
Controrersy Telitig sgnin enme to the forafroat to 
define « hat he thought the liniite of state action. 
Tliere again be shone out ns the bold eluimpfon 
of wh.it ha centJJered to be the right and true 
course of ncLon. Then it was tliat ho procLoinied 
that A man may renouace his right but enn 
never renounce his duty. IVhat is true of a siagle 
inditidual, b moiw true of the state. ‘ - 
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HOW TO BECOME A JOURNALIST.* 

BY UR. J. FOSTER FRASER. 

HE joiirnaU^ttc prof^ion haa alrcaat as uuch 
fascination for young men as has the stags 
* for young women. There are few youths 
who at some time or other are not tfllicted with a 
desire to write For the Press. Writing is so easy; 
well known journalists can make any thing from 
one to two thou<>atid pounds a year ; there is 
always journeying about the country or about 
^ the world, with a front seat to witness the best 
that is going on, and nothing for the jouroaliat to 
pay’. It is a pretty picture. 

As a matter of fact tbo trade of newspaper 
writer, whilst interesting is arduous. There are 
fine pris«3 to be obtained ; but the journalist who 
has the ability to secure ooe of them would, with 
equal ability, make from fire to ten times tbo 
raoney in any other profeeaioo. Yet, as one who 
is somewhat of an old stager, I can cay now after 
nearly thirty years' writing for the Press, that 
there is no work I would exchange for that of a 
journalist. I suppose that, without any pretence 
to'^mock modesty, I am one uf the successful 
journalists; bat remember, it took me twenty- 
five years to get where I am. 

The jmrnalist usually drifts into newspaper 
writing from some other occupation. This means 
he hae a leaning towards writing, and as an 
amateur and semi-amateur, haa been able to win 
his spurs. This* is a better plan than a young 
fellow going straight from echool or college into a 
newspaper ofiloe, for the latter may only bare the 
liking without possessing the ability. It is a 
etriking fact that University men, with all their 
special advantage*, rarely prove good journalists. 

. The beat man is be who haa bad to do some 
! battling with life and affairs, who has acquired a 
' ' • Copyright by Tillotioa A Sod, Ltd., EagUaiL' ' 
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Vnowledga of men, possesses a seeing eye, and has 
Iho faculty of describing what he sees in clear 
pLun language. 

The young fellow who wants to become a jour- 
halist may, of conrse, be n genius, and, within a 
}oar or two, be able to fly to the topmost branches, 
^or there is no hiding of one’s light under a 
bushel ; a Pressman soon shows the stuff of which 
be is made. Other papers will be quick to ap- 
preciate him, even if he is not appreciated in the' 
office whei'S be first tries his wings. 

Now a knowledge of shorthand is useful, though 
t for one hive never been enthnsiasticover eteno- 
graphy.* 1 went" through the mill as a reporter, 
«nd at one time could take a verbatim note as 
tvell as my neighbour. But since I have bacorue 
Wbat is called a descriptive writer I hare more 
Hod more dropped shorthand, nn til I am anything 
but proficient. Acquaintance with shorthand, 
however, is advisable because it is difficult to make 
a start in tbe lower branches of the profession, 
Such as reporting town councils, inquests, police 
courts, sad prize distributions, without it. The 
Inore skilful reporter is ha who can listen to a 
Speech of an hour's duration and write so accurate 
eumuiary of it within the epice of half a column. 
If a man with ambition desires to put himself to 
the test, let him re-sd a four column speech 
delivered by a politicil leader, and then sit down 
and reduce it to one-eighth, and not miss a single 
poiot of importanco The journalist who can 
■ummariss is, in these days of newspaper com- 
pression, more valuable than the man who can 
take a verhitim shorthand note. 

It is, of Course, advantsgoous for an aspirant to 
be more or less familiar with the polities of 
the world, and particularly with those of bis own 
country. A daily acquaintance with our leading 
newspapers of various types is essential. 1 do not 
^advoc.ate, however, a too closo reading of news- 
papers ; indeed, a legitimate criticism to he passed 
- upon many journalists is that they confine their 
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reading too much tn newspapers and aequira * 
style without dislinctioo. The reading of bocAs, 
novels, what you like, bat well wiitten and with 
dietinclivenees of diction, 18 raluahle Thera 
should be no imitation. There should ha no 
attempt at flowery writing. The journalist shoold 
endeavour to be natural, to tell his story ao that 
it 13 easily lead and quickly undeistood With 
bis personality, and out of his reading, hs will no- 
coneciously develop a atyla of hie own 

All this can be practised by the amateur. The 
man in the street with the journalistic instinct la 
constantly seeing things which newspapers ere 
glad to publish. A naw and original point of 
view invariably finds favour The man who 
lajs ” Oh, but 1 never see thing* euiteble (or 
the Preas," » simply edmittisg that he is not a 
Tsal jaurnalist. Everything has been written 
about before; but the successful writer is he who 
can see things with a fresh eye and wnie about 
them^nan attractive maaner. I rtmeaiber Mark 
Twain once saying to me, Everything depeods 
on the point of view Oet so original point o( 
view, keep thst in mind, and then you cari write 
an iotereeting article about door handlea ” 
The man who feels that be has the tasking of a 
great jdurnalist in him naturally casts bis eyes to 
thestafl^ of one of the great daily p*peru Uy 
firm opinion is that nothing la worse than etarting 
one's journsliatic career on a big daily oewepaper 
It may be all right, but aa a rule it is not on such 
jaurnala (bat the test newspiper correspondents 
are trained. There is nothing like the all round 
experience to be obtained on a weekly provincial 
paper. The reporter on euch a journal >s often a 
maid-of-all work. He wriCee ootes oo local aflairv, 
he describes flower shows ; he reports the seyings 
of local magnates ; he roakea the eorrespondence 
of country contributors intelligible; be reads 
proofs, and, indeed, picks up a variety of know* 
ledge which will stand him in excellent s*evd all 
hu life, oo matter to what poet he may attain. 


It is a good thing for a journalist to specialira 
on one eubj-et Whatever this may be it will 
be decided by natural ii clination, and therefore 
Iifc*ly to be done well As a journalist progres- 
ses in his profes-nn, and ho reaches the s's? of 
an important paper, he will find (hat the tendency 
H for bin to epecializs on particular lines 
Whether it be about tiieJiavr, or Army, or 
l«biurqaeations, or foreign affiir*, it is always a 
"pall” for a man to know mors about a certain 
auhject than any one else in the office. 

The one thing to be avoiied is dulness The 
new comer who has the opportunity of witness- 
ing lopnttnt eveuts will do well to study how 
well knows descriptive writers deal with them. 
One of the principal art* is to know what to leave 
out Toar.iird a descriptivo article, say, about a 
navel review, with detail*, produces only a blur 
upon the mind of the reader Xne good Writer 
notes the easeutials in tbe picture, ind then, with 
It vuualizad before bis mind, he can describe ft 
10 such a way that tbs reader is conscious of also 
beholdiDg the scene. To be able to do that is 
first class journalisBi 

When 1 a«y that dulness is to be avoided I in- 
dicate at the same time that it is a duty to be 
intereatiug There are soma journalisla who ere 
able to wnte a bright and enterfainiDg columo 
about a debate on Scotch estimates in the House 
of Oommona, when other men have been eoBseious 
of nothing but long dravrn dretriness. 

Some old fashioned folks obj>ct to the personal 
touch in modetD journalism. Personally I be- 
lieve in th« personal touch* The reason pnvate 
lo*tet 8 dattnbing ao adventure are frequently 
eo much more interesting than descriptions 
which appear in newspapers, is genaially due to 
the perwaal note The SLCcess of what is known 
as tbe Pirliaraeotiry Sketch, and which is 
generally read whilst the ordinary report is neg- 
lected, is becauss the reader likes to know bow 
• man spoke, how he looked while speaking 
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xvhat were bis little mannerisms, how did tbe 
House Uateu, and bow did be bebave under 
interruptions. This kind of writing prortdes a 
better conception of the effect of a speech than 
many columns of verbatim report. 

Undoubtedly the qualities required to succeed 
as a journalist are many. There must be know- 
ledge of human nature, a quickness to appre- 
ciate the dramatic points of the sitnation, and 
ability to tell in good terse English what has 
been happening. It is one of the best profes- 
sions in the world for a man to “find himself.” 
If success does not come his way, it is because 
he has sot in him the ingredients which make 
particular success. Every man gets bis chance. 
As usual, round the lower rungs of the ladder, 
there is some jostling; but higher up there is 
plenty cf room, plenty of opportunity, and 
though the work is hard the remuneration now 
is better than ever it whs. 

What is it that brings particular men to the 
top o! the journalistic wave? It is not neces* 
sary to mention names, but It would be easy to 
recall men of no particular culture, who make 
no pretence to be widely read, and who have, 
in newspaper pirUnce, “got their public.” The 
eecret, if eecret there be, is individuality. Now 
you cannot turn out journalists ready made like n 
pair of trousers. There are journalists who are 
fools and others who are brilliant. Strength of 
character will develop individuality. I advise 
every young writer who has managed to save 
between X100and.£200 to be bold. Letbimpull 
np stakes, do not bother about promotion, and go 
off for a year of wandering. Let him roam about 
Europe learning things — not wanting to write 
about everything he sees but meeting all sorts of 
folk, roughing it, keeping a merry heart, and 
doing plenty of reading. This is the best school of 
experience, and if the pen is laid aside for a time, it 
is surprisiog the grip and power in wtUiog 
which will be shown when betakes it up again. 


Or let him go over to the United States and 
take pot luck as a free lance journalist. It is a 
tough life, but it smartens a man up. If I could 
sffiid it, I would send every young British 
journalist over to Americ.t to learn what enter- 
prise and bustle is, and I would bring every 
young American journalist over to this country, 
in the hone he would get a glimmer of what 
accuracy nud restraint of language mean. 


THE CURRENCY DILEMMA. 


8. K. SARU.t.B. A. 


one does or does not agree with 
the views of the Hon'ble M. de P. Webb 
on Indian currency, theie ‘is no doubt 
about the energy and persistence with which he 
piesses them on the attention of the Govern* 
luent and the public. The problem, of Indian 
currency is undoubtedly the most difficult and 
complicated of all problems, but it has been eystem* 
atically ignored both in and outside the 
tegisbtive Council. During the last few years, 
only one debate took place in the Imperial Coun- 
cil and eveo on that occasion only three Indian 
speakers took part in it, besides the mover of the 
resolution. The debate on the whole was per- 
functory aa was the reply of the Government. In 
the Press, the criticisms have been even more 
scant and those who have discussed the question 
have taken up more or less an onesided attitude. 
M. Webb’s agitation is therefore doubly welcome 
both by those who agree with him and those who 
differ from him. 

In his Brilain'i Dilemma * M. Webb re-states 
his conclusions with old arguments, but it is not 
apparent why he calls the dilemma aa entirely 
Britain’s. It would have been more true to eay 
that it ia exclusively Indian. M. Webb’s argu- 
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mectseeicBto be tbia Tbe )e&cly output ot 
g&Iil fjos tbe mises of the trorlJ besnow reeched 
eucb e fabuloua figure th'tt tbe velue or putebu- 
iog poorer of tbe netal ia eteedil^ dtntiniehin^. 
Prices ere everywhere rising end thoae who have 
^xed ibcomes end nboee resources *ro eUnder are 
pieced in a position of increeaing difiicuUy. The 
loss due to the reieot coal strike in England is 
estimated to be ten tniUions and yet there must 
be many more etnkes in England unlees the 
present extraordioary production of gold can in 
any way ba rbecked or its effects neutralised. If 
India could be encouraged to coniume the yellow 
metal, it would eteady European piicee But if 
sbe did so, the City of Iiondon raieee a hue and 
ery. Disceunt ratee rise to piotect end maintain 
tne nodest renrre of the yellow metal, tebicb 
mesne less and loeenveolenoe to tbe meiebants 
and ficaaciere of Englsod Thus Great Brrtaio ie 
ontbi borne of adilemos Shall ebe encourage the 
eoDsamption of tbe yellow metal by (odie, which 
would prevent high prices aed strikes or shall abe 
discourage ib which would help the City ! 


U, Webb apparently believes, like myeelf, in 
tbe quantitative theory of money. Other thioge 
lemainiog the same, an increase in tbe volume of 
currency will cause an increase of pricee But 
have other tbings remained tbe same t Is the 
infiation of gold prices due exclusively to an 
increase in the volume of the production of gold 
and have no other cau^ea been at operation to 
affect pricee f Here le a table of tbe prodoctioo of 
gold during tbe last half a century. 

CetD PxooucTKW or Tsx IVostn. 


.. 28,000,000 1890 

.. 25,000,000 1885 . 

.. 27,000,000 1900 . 

.. 20,000.000 1905 . 

.. 22,000.000 1910 . 

23.000,000 19U . 


25.000. 000 

41.000. 000 

52.000. 000 

78.000. 000 

96.000. 000 

97.000. 000 


It will be apparent frcni the table that the 
pevduettoo of gold was steady betwreii I860 sod 
1890, for a period of thirty yeais, Ibe prcdoition 
averaging about 25 rrjlJjons, wlirb doubled in 
1900 or in the course of a decade, which again 
doubled last year, m tbu course of snotbir decade. 
bVhat aboot prices f 

Here is a table which shows bow the wbclesale 
piicea of various important commodities have 
varied in the last 40 y ears. 


Prices 1871—1911. 

1871, 1880, 1895, 1900, 

Coal 58 53 56 100 

Pig Iron 72 76 5T 100 

Tin 96 67 48 100 

Cotton 135 113 74 100 

Wool .. 138 141 85 100 

Joto 117 118 75 100 

Wheat . 174 163 86 100 

Mane 160 130 101 100 

.. 133 124 05 100 

Beef .. Ill 122 OS 100 

Bacon . 118 06 93 100 

^g» 118 112 08 100 

Tea 192 158 US 100 

Petrolenoi 314 166 67 ioO 

Bobber ?r 103 81 100 

Hides 121 126 90 100 

Ceoeta) Index Number 
of 4S articles includ- 


1911. 

68 

76 

145 

138 

lOS 

135 

117 

123 

99 

102 

143 

100 

105 

71 

148 

135 


Prodttctiun of Gold in 

UtUicna of i .27 22 41 52 97 

Eton a supeificial study of these figures dis- 
dosto the fact that iba price level haa not correa- 
ponded with tbe production of gold. It is not 
Btated that the production of gold baa had no 
^ertwhaWon p.ices, but what way safely 
huetated » that other eau.ea hare been at work 
wWb tte eff-ect ofthat one factor. 

Goldpiicee have Mien while the production of 
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gold has Temained stead; and the proportion of 
their increase has been sraalUr consparel with 
the production of gold, when its output began to 
expand. tVith a hundred miltion standard of 
gold output, gold pi ires have not reached the 
level of fort; ;esrs ago. Nor have all articlea 
responded to the incccascd production of gold everr 
in recent ;eara. In the first place, there has 
been the demonetisation of silver in Europe. 
Simultaneous!; with it, as Mr, Chiozza Money 
has well pointed uut, in the earl; period 
of falling prices the virgin re'ources of the world 
in fertility, in forests and in mines, proceeded so 
rapidly that although the world-demand also in- 
creased, it did not iocreaeo rapidly enough to keep 
pace with the opening up of new countries. 
Therefore prices fell. The process could not pro- 
ceed very far without bringing the world to a 
point where this creaming of world's most plenti- 
ful materials slackened, uot actually, but relatively 
to the world's demand. How unnecess.ary, as Mr 
Money says, to attribute tbe rise in tin to over- 
production cf gold wben we know quito well that 
it has risen because the best tin of tbe Malayan 
mines has been used up, or bow idle to talk of 
gold as a maiu factor in connection with cotton 
prices wben we know that cotton ran short be- 
caxise here there was only ore big supplier in tbe 
world and that supplier was not big enough to 
meet the world-demand. In the case of petroleum 
there has been no shortage and there has been no 
increment of price. 

If so, M.. Webb’s argument loses all force. On 
the other hand M. \7ebb does not require for his 
purposes the line ^of attack which he has chosen, 
to condemn the currency policy of the Government 
of India. Ilis thesis is that the time has come for 
India to adopt a gold standard baeed upon a gold 
currency. It is on bis part a tactical mistake to 
urge the adoption of the gold currency in India on 
the ground that it would release Europe of a con- 
siderable mass of gold which at present inflates 


prices ; for tbe connection between tbe increased 
output of gold and the riae of prices is not estab- 
lished with certainty, the probabilities going to 
establish rather that the shrinkage of world's pro- 
duction relating to the demand, is responsible for 
inflated prices in certain commodities. Even if the 
pcoducUou of gold has been responsible for the in- 
flation of prices, itseOeut cannot be too perceptible, 
at least for some more years, when regard is had to 
the fact that the estimated stock of gold in the 
principal countries is 3,500 millions sterling, the 
annual addition to which being only 08 milUons, 
while the work that the volume of currency has to 
do today must have multiplied many times over 
what tbe volume of currency of thirty or forty 
years ago had to do. 

Tbe chief charges that M- Webb specifically 
makessgainst the Government may be stated thus: 
(I) tbe transfer of about 8 millions of the 
Indian Paper Ouirency Reserve from India 
to London; (2} tbe transfer of about 17 millions 
of tbe Indian Gold Standard Reserve from India 
to London in face of tbe protests by both tbe 
Press in this country and the Chambers of Com- 
merce; and (3) the removal to England of about 
10 millions of the floating cash balances of India 
to be lodged in the Home Treasury at the Bank 
of England and subsequently lent out — millions 
at a time — with and without security, to certain 
Joint Stock Banks and other “approved borrow- 
ers” at rates of interest far below what could be 
obtained in India itself. The question was defi- 
nitely raised by 3[r. Thackersay in the Imperial 
l>gislativa Council in March last and the charges 
against the Ooverninent and their reply are worth 
investigating. 

So far as the Gold Standard Reserve is concern- 
ed, ita object was to accumulate a reserve of gold 
80 that it may be availed of when exchange 
fell below IGd. It was intended to maintain 
the exchange and keep it steady. At the 
time of its constitution tho Government o; 
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India did not want it to ba kept out of India. 
“TL# public," wrote Sir James WeaUand, “will 
regard witb distruet arrangements for the 
eetaWisbment of a gold atiridard tn India which 
carefully involve the locatiao of the gold reserve In 
London and its use therefore by trade A gold 
reserve intended to support the introduction and 
tnaintenance of a gold standard m any coontry 
ought to be kept in tbe country if it is to produce 
its full effect lo the way of eatabliehing tbe 
confidence which ia almost indiepenaable to the 
success of the measure If the Indian gold 
reserve is located in Lmdon and the public 
believe that it may at any time vaniab in 
supplying the requirements of trade or of the 
Secretary of State, confidence mil hardly ba 
established , and m any case it seems certain that 
a reserve of any ssmed amount will produces 
greater effect if it is located in India than if it is 
6000 miles away." But tbe Ooveioment of India 
at present are entirely of a djffereut opinion. 

~ It le not neceesary ta repe^t here the reasons 
why the Gold Standard Reserve should be kept 
tn India ; Sit James Westland bae stated them 
and they have been enlarged by Mr Tbsckersay 
In the Imperial Oouncil. Out I canoot help say- 
ing that eo far ts tbe Gold Standard Reserve u 
Concerned, the view of the Government of lodia is 
more acceptabts than that of their critics I sm 
not arguiDg the point that if a gold currency is to 
be introduced it would be absurd to keep our gold 
in Eogland 1 am convinced they are not going 
to try it and they will fail ignomiDiotisly if they 
do. The purpose of the Reserve la not lo uitio 
duce a gold currency, but it is only to steady ex- 
change and if 80, that purpose ia better eervoil by 
keeping our gold in England than ic India. If 
kept in India, it will of course help trade here, 
Indian and Anglo Indian, as it la helping trade in 
England now Doubt may naturally and legiti- 
mately be raised if the Secretary of State irill be 


able to release gold when required to do eot The 
Secretary of State believes be can and the Finance 
Member avid, “ I can only repeat what I have 
said before in another connection, that the 
Secretary of State has deliberately accepted 
fall responsibility for making the reserve availa- 
ble when required fur the purpose for which it 
was crentad ” I wonder if Sir Fleetwood 
Wilson etiares in the confidence of tbe Secretary 
of State If the Secretary of State held it in solid 
gold that would be a different matter, and so long 
na he bes lent it, the very difficulties that may call 
for the conrenion of the securities may make 
them unsaleable or ealeable at ruinous loaa to us. 
So far as the locality of tbe Reserve Is coneerned, 
it would therefore seem it is better kept in 
Eogland then in India, that is to say, if gold it 
not to be our currency. 

Ho such defence however can be made u regards 
the Paper Currency Reserve or the cash baIsQCH, 
Tbe cesh balances run up to esventsen millionsi 
while Only four years ago the normal balance 
maintaiosd was four millions Why this enormous 
withdrawal of India's monay to England and why 
are they lent out to British traders? When the 
questiOQ was directly put to the Financo Member 
in March last, be attempted one of tbs most strange 
and fesbls replies ever given by a responsible 
official. He said • “ High balaccea in ordinary 
ciroomstances are an indication that we have 
borrowed more than is actually necessary. But it 
would require a somewhat detailed analysis to 
pleco tbe Council in a position to Judge whether 
the resent histoiy otourTreasury balancejustifies 
tbie eoodemoalioQ. I ehould have to point out to 
what extent money has been accumulated in 
London to meet large payments for tbe redemption 
ofraUwiy debenture which are shortly due. I 
BhouU have to connect our opium windfall with 
the India Cilia which, 1 hope, we are now on the 
OVO of withdrawing and I should, no doubt, have 
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to add a number of other qualifications before 1 
could answer with confidence the point which mj 
Hon’ble friend has taken.” And none of these he 
did. Two reasons he hinted at for this strange 
action, payments for the redemption of railway 
debenture in 1912 and opium windfall. But why 
was the cash balance increased to X 7,983,898 
in 1908 from .£ 4,607,266 in 1907, to 
.£ 12,799,090 in 1909, £. 16,697,245 in 1910, 
£ 15,292,638 in 1911 and £ 17,953,995 in March 
8, 1912 { Not prudence, we suppose I 
That these suras are being withdrawn not with 
the view of meeting financial obligations in 
England, but because the Secretary of Stale for 
India is playing into the hands of a powerful 
body of greedy financiers in England, gains point 
from the fact that eren with these heavy eums 
on band be has declined to make use of theiD 
when the necessity for it was obviousy felt. 
Replying to a question of the hon'ble &Ir 
Armstrong about the floating debt issued and 
repaid during tbe fltiancial year ending March last, 
the Finance Member said; " No new floating debt 
was issned during the current year, although 
£ 4,500,000 of bille were renewed, the amount 
repaid was helf-a-million, the arerega rate of 
interest on the India bills renewed during tbe 
current year was 2‘97 par cent.” With several 
millions on hand, why should tbe Secretary of 
State reueu) bills at 2 97 per cent, while be lends 
at 2'50 per cent ? More mischievous and disas- 
trous was the recent attempt to raise a loan of three 
millions. Surely it seems madness to lend to tbe 
Cilfovsr SU-esa DHUiocii at percent ned^ in 
for a loan of three millions which is quoted at 87. 
It speaks volumes to the selfishness of the City, 
but it reflects no small discredit upon tbe financial 
acumen of the India Office that they should lend 
freely on the one band and struggle hatd for a 
small loan on the other, ^hen In ordinary cir- 
cumstances it is net possible to raise a tbreo 
million loan, for which the Secretary of State bad 


in bis own hands ample fund<, how can he hopo to 
realise the securities at their face value, when the 
exchange falls ? 

Inexplicable though the action of the Secretary 
ofState is in misapplyiug public funds — we cannot 
call it in a less strong language— tbe question may 
be raised whether it is not the inevitable result 
of the ill-advised agitation of the Anglo-Indian 
merchants to close the mints, for the private coin- 
age of silver and adopt n goldless gold standard. 
There are some critics who still believe in 
the “Exchange St.indard” or the goldless 
gold standard. Reviewing uy book, Indian 
Monetary Problems, a writer in the ManehesUr 
Guardian wrote : “ Certainly the gold exchange 
eystem has succeeded beyond the expectations 
of Its supporters; and if success follows success 
in India and other places wheie it is being 
given a trial, It may culminate eventually in tbe 
realisation of Professor Irving Fisher’s dream of e 
money which is approximately stable in purchasing 
power and mayfloo depended upon to remain so— 
who ahall say as yet ; Mr. Sarma wants primarily 
tbe ‘honest rupee,’ as the demand is popularly put 
in a question-begging way. Is Mr. Sarma quite 
sure in bis own mind, after studying the matter 
ns he has done, that he is not unwittingly 
playing the part of Dean Swift with Wood's half- 
pence and under the like inducements?" Really ] 
We in India know how the success of the scheme 
is all a myth and that it is the source of endless 
troubles. A committee has been silting to en- 
quire whether the Exehsnge Standard is not after 
«]] tbe cause of h^h prices is India, 

Let me sum up briefly the consequences of the 
fatal step taken in 1893. They managed till 1901 
without putting the mint to work, but suddenly 
in that year they were compelled to coin rupees. 

Ill 1699 eovereigns and half sovereigns were made 
legal tender and the Government were felt com- 
pelled to give rupees in exchange. The operation 
was carried on through the Paper Currency , 
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lUeerve. In ISCOlhe fold held in th«P*pet 
Canenoy Eeserv. H 25 rroros, io 1903 .t 
waa 10 54 croTe., in 1903 it wa' U 79 cmiw, in 
1904 itwa* 1618 eroroa nnd in 1905. IC'U 
crorea In tlie foUoiving year it wsa resolved to 
eafaWiali « brarcli in England and 6 millions w*r» 
withdrawn Gold is rrceired both in England 
and India and notes are i-sued egamat the «.»» , 
but the notes are redeemable by rupees alone At 
the preaent taotnent over 60 crorea ot eurreney 
notes are iii circulation and surely the P.per 
Currency Reserve must have enough silver to pay 
for the notes when demande.! Already tbs silver 
ill thsReserve in India has touched the danger point 
and the belief la generally entertained that the 
Ouvernmont will have to coin ropeee ebortly 11 
the nolet are redeemable by gold, we will have, ot 
Bourse, an etEsclive gold euttency. But the Govern 
menb dare not do so. Ihey cennot underUke the 
tBsponaibility of finding geld for all the ootee in 
cirBulation, and when tie notes are^patd for .ngold, 
they must be equally prepared to pey gold for 
rupees That is an obligation they daie not enter 
The real dilemnsa is therefore this The Govern 
ment is foicipg up note circulation snd lliey dare 
col say no when gold is tendered before them 
The notes are redeemable only in silver. The 
silver currency must therefore increase. It is 
immaterUl whether it is silver notes or eilver 
rupees tli.l are forced up into circuUtion it is 
undoubted the currency is being allowed to ewell. 
They might have gone in for an aotomalic gold 
currency, but they dare not, for they might have 
suddenly to face a demand for gold wbwh they are 
not prepared to meet. The coneequence is onr 
currency is allowed to be diluted. And may I ven- 
ture a suggestion, that not only the Government is 
afraid ot a gold currency as they cannot meet 
the demand, but they have their doubts if the 
Exchange Standard can stand! May it not be 
that the accumulation of gold in England is 


bom of the fear that exchange may fall at any 
Umo and that instead of twenty or twenty-fivs 
nUlions they really want forty or fifty .milliooi in 
England to maintain the bogus rupee at 16 i? 

That would seem to be really at the bottom of 
the whole thing M Webb maintains in his book 
that the country is fit for a gold currency, but he 

baa rowhero attempted to sboiv what the cost of 

It will be and what the amount of gold the 
Gcvemmert will have to keep on hand before in- 
troducing the gold currency. That issue is 
shirked. Ee waxes eloquent about the gold that 
la imported every year and condemns strongly the 
prevenlioo of further importation bythe Secretary 
of State selliog Counoil Bills in excess of bis de- 
mands lbs Sscrstsry of Stats need not do so if 
the people would circulate sovereigns aod half 
sovereigns as the trade would bring geld io ind put 
It into rirculetiOD Tbefset that trade doss not 
bring 10 gold is proof positive that there b no 
efivclivedemand tor sovereigns M.Webb says that 
“ It couldhardly be expected that foreign gold ooina 
with which the bulkot tbe population inlndii were 
qnite unfamiliar would instantly spriog into popu- 
larity” Does he mean that Sivedeshi gold coins 
would be preferred to British sovereignsl There 
is DO evidence that there will be an effective 
demand for gold for currency purposes, however 
mocb we may consume the yellow metal for other 
purposes snd the Government apparently believe 
that the Exchange Standard is tbe beet, at all 
events under present conditions, and their efforts 
are directed towards maintaining tbe exchange 
steady, by increasing tbe gold reserve io Eogland. 
Tbet it can only he done by diluting the eilver 
currency here and that every attempt to increase 
the gold reserve by adding to the rupee currency 
can only expose the Exchange Standard to even 
greater risks and dangers, tbe Oovernment cannot 
be convinced, till some financial cataclysm over- 
whelms them and upsets all their fine conclusions. 
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FIRST TRADING RIGHTS OF THE EAST 
INDIA COMPANY. ' 

BY THE REV. ARTHUR R. SLATER. 

T U three hundred years einco that intrepid 
sailer, Captain Rest, landed in India And 
began that strenuous contest nith the Perlu- 
guose po>vor which iras to depiive them of their 
supremacy in Indian waters and to establish the 
Eoglish as traders on the mainUnd of India. The 
little fleet which, after a journey of eight months, 
reached the small town of Surat, in September 
1C12, was the instrument by which the first steps 
were made possible toward a regularly recognised 
system of trade between the people of India and 
England, aud it may not be without interest to 
recall to mind the events which led up to this 
nsw venture o! the East India Company, the 
liter activities of which were fraught with to 
great changea to this couotry. Before describing 
the great struggle which tool: place at Swally U 
will be necessary to briefly look at the relatione 
which previously existed between the English and 
Portuguese traders in Eastern wateis. There 
were difficulties with the Dutch as well, but the 
real opponeats of those other European nations 
which desired to obtain a footing in India for the 
purposes of trade were the Portuguese, and 
against these for many years the diplomatic 
ffTorts of the Eoglish were to prove fruitless. But 
1G12 was to prove fatal to all Portuguese mono- 
polies and to entirely change the opinion of the 
Muhammadan rulers with respect to the fighting 
qualities of the British, and tbs foandation of 
the British Empire in India must be directly 
tr&cM tr that first firman granted by the Em- 
peror aiirr Best's notable victory. 

The Portugueso had leen in the country for 
over a century and in that time they appear to 
have gained a very strong hold in certain parts 
where their sovereignty was recognised by the 
93 


ruling Indian princes. Trade was the chief object 
of their visits to India but they also had visions 
of conquest, and one of the greatest difficulties 
the English Eiat India Company had when it 
cime to try to found f-ictoriesandestsbUsb trading 
rights, was the claim of the Portuguese that the 
princes of the Indian coist and the Spico 
Archipelago were, under the treaties which the 
Portuguese had insisted on, subjects to the 
Portuguese Crown, and therefore their dominions 
were a part of the Portuguese kingdom. It was 
early reckoned that if they wished to retain their 
eupremaoy egainst other traders it would be 
necessary to have a strong sea fleet, and with this 
object in view all seaports on the Western side 
were prohibited from making vessels. It is 
certain that this atteutionto its fleet gave the 
Portuguese the supremacy in the Asiatic trade for 
many years until the Indian people had begun to 
look upon the Portuguese as invineible on tbs 
water. ** Tbeir fleet enabled them to choose any 
point along the 15,000 miles for attack, and to 
coocentnite on it their whole force. They could 
deliver their blow at tbeir own time; if successful 
they left a garrison; if unsuccessful they 
disappeared below the horizon ; having struck 
terror, or sometimes compelled submission, by the 
atrocities inflicted for resistance. The whole coast 
of Asia from the Rid Sea to the Eastern 
Archipelago was thus menaced by on invisible 
foe from the ocean, whose movements defied 
cal<*uUti»r>, whose attack wis often irresistible, 
and whose vengeaucaalways cruel. "The Portuguese 
were determined that no such fleets as they 
possessed should grow up in India and they 
erere equally prepared to question the right 
of European ciuntries trespassing on land 
they had claimed as their owr. Having secured 
this supremacy by means of a strong fleet, 
treaties with native rulers, often obtained by 
takiagpsrtin their quarrels and intrigues, they 
now determioed to gain a monopoly over certain 
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gocnl?, an otjcCt in winch they wira partially 
auccesaful There u scarcely one who would up- 
hold the methods etnplnyeii hy the Pjrlogueae in 
their attempts to exploit this country, and it can 
hut be looked upon ns a good fortune that thair 
power waa broken ere they were able to obtain a 
firm hold on the Und These then wew the pec- 
pie who hell the monopoly of eommereo and were 
delerTOined at all eoala to keep out other natione 
Inspire! by enmmerea other natiene turned 
their eyes towards thie land, hut this brief sketch 
does net purport to give a history of the varioua 
attempts made to enter into relatione with the 
native princes, hut it is chnfly eireereed in show- 
ing how the power was wrested from the Portu- 
guese by the English Trading Company three hun- 
dred years ago. Many famoue ntraee aie aseoeiet- 
ed with the brave efforts made by the Engheh 
UiloTS to reach the lands of the Eiat, India, Java, 
fipisa laUsds, etc , in order to eatiafy their trad- 
ing inetinrts, but it wee not tiU 1000 theta 
Bumber of men were bold eoough to approach the 
ruling Queen Elizabeth, for permiralon to aeud 
Hveral veaaelt to the East for the purpwra of 
trade. A Company was formed aod the newly 
formed band of merchants mads their first eyale- 
matio ventuTSa in search of Eastern wealth Tbo 
story of those early veyagea ia full of interest but 
the detailed records are too often to be found in 
old and expenaive books, hardly accessible to the 
ordinary reader. Capital was found foreich voy- 
age hy separate groups of speculators, all, however, 
under the control of the parent syndicate licet 
of the expeditions were aucceaslnl and io some 
cases the profits exceeded two hundred per cent , 
but others were failures It must be remembered 
that the English trade was practically confieed to 
the Indian Archipelago, and eeen here they bad 
been preceded by the Dutch and the P^tugoeae, 
aod iheir plana were often IhwirteJ h> theea foes 
who heeiU'ed »t no meamree to pi event the Eng- 
lish gaining e trade port. Soon they tiegao to be 


attracted by India and reports of early travellers 
related th4 “ wordrous high civilizition and 
boundless resources of the Indian Court," In 1C07 
Oiptein Hawkins by permission of Jamen I 
visited the Emperor Jehangir and obtained per- 
Diiesion to trade and to establish a factory of 
Sacitt, Ilawkm* pledging Ins lojalty by marrying 
*• wliite miden out of bis palace.' Rut the Por- 
tuguese power was still paramount and the grant 
made to Hawkins efter nearly three years' nego- 
tiation was fruitleos A certain amount of trade 
vraa filmed on m Surat but the fooling was cot 
Sure and any day Ihey expected to find the Por- 
tuguese using furce Co drive them nut. AtCrmpts 
•nude by Sir Henry Middletoo in 1611 were frus- 
trated end be wns peiforce made to return to the 
nU trade maikeU of the Esetern Archipelago, 
but tbe atruggle between these two nations, was 
at laet to be letiled and Oiptain Best was tbs mnn 
•hoseecued most filled for the task. The story 
of his b«r» fights may now bs briefiy recorded, for 
Ihey were the direct means by which the Hritish 
gamed lbs fitsifiroian by which they avers granted 
full liberty of irsds »ith Indian subjsots of the 
Uugh.l Emperor 

The authuiitias on which a histiry of the oaily 
eottlementa in India oi the Engh.h must he based 
are the Letters sect ioius to tbs S-H ZaJit Cum- 

pany by their servants, miny of which form Dost 
interesting leidmg. We are also mdehted to tbe 
records of Purchss, u famous Sailor, who gives in 
hw “ Pilgnmes " three separata accounts of the last 
plivsesoftbugreit struggle with the Pjr'ugiieee. 

There ere wveral dates which are CQnfu.ed, hut 
those arcspled hj Su W. W. Hunter may ba 
taken as perhaps the most correct The fiidia 
Office Records, edited by Btiice also supply a 

great deal of loterosting information shout this 


period. “ In lUalt 
India Company orn 
Uity rf tbo oiediic 

epprotitioes and me 




the East 
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factory the btalT lived in one house, ate at the 
eaine table, met together for daily prayers, and 
had to be in by a certain Lour at night. The 
early records are full of pious maxims and instnic- 
tioDS as to brotherly conduct, ‘no brabbles/ 
cleanliness of person, respect to eupeiior nilic re 
and ‘ the preacher,' the care nf health, and penal- 
ties for blasphemy or breaches of family morals. 
Oamicg and dicing are atrictly foibidden; mrcea- 
siee drinking and banquetting are denoaiiced.'' 
It will thus be seen that in one respect the Com- 
pany which was to make a bid for the Asiatic 
trade was similar to the med'icval trade guilds 
and that all its servants were euppeset to be 
under tb» gnidance and direction of a ewnpeny 
of men who realised the need for great care with 
respect to the morals of its servants. 

In February, 1612, fourehips, the ‘ Dragon,' 

‘ Osiander ’ ‘S domon ‘ aod * James ' left England 
under the command of CspUin Best, with the 
intention of reaching Sunt and there inaugurating 
a reguUr eyetem of trade under the authority of 
the Mughal Emperor, These vessels were fully 
armed so that in cise of war with the Portuguese, 
which was not unexpected, they would be ready 
to give a good account of ifaemselves. The 
‘ Dragon ' had been purchased six years previously 
from the Eirl of CumberUnd after a good deal of 
haggling for the sum of three thousand eoven 
hundred pounds. It was then known as the 
* Mare Scourge,’ and wss a warship built by its 
owner for the purpose of attacking the Spanish 
vessels engaged in trade between tbeir country 
and the Indies. It wss a strongly armed cruiser 
of six hundred tons nrii] under the new name 
‘Dragon’ or ‘ Rod Dr-igon ’ became tho fl igship of 
the Company. It would appear that only two of 
the four vessels c ime to Surnt, namely, the ' Red 
Dragon’ and the ‘Osiander,’ Osptaio Best bad 
received ordeis from the Oimpany that be was to 
use all means in his power to concilinte the 
goodwill of the Indian Emperor for trade on the 


WestCi^ast. Bat they had scarcely succeeded 
in obtaining permission from the loot nuthonties 
when four Portugueso vessels, carr)ing 120 guns 
appeared ofl'Swally with the intention of capturing 
the British vessels Seeing the Portugueso Admiral 
and Vice-Admiral were sepirated by the tide and 
shoals from-the rest of the lleot he determined on n 
boldattsck. Owing to the ‘ Osiander' rot bring able 
to get free of its anchors the £ght had to waged by 
the one warship under the dauntless Qiptain Best, 
*' He steeled straight at the enemy, calmly reserv- 
ing his fire till he got between the Admiral and 
the Vice admiral, and then delivered such a 
cannooide on either side that 'by an hour we 
bad well peppered' theis with seme&Sgrsatshots.” 
The ‘Red Dragon” suQ'ered a little damage 
but anchored that night witLio sight of the Foi tu- 
guese fleet. Tbe next day, November 30th the 
battle was cuntinueJ, this time tbe second 
EoglUh vessel ] lining IQ the fray, The silt of 
the Tapti river, together with the deposits formed 
by the sea curreols bad formed a long shoal which 
was dry at high tide. Inside this shoal lay the 
Swaliy anchorage, seven miles long and one and 
a half miles broad. In this narrow sea the 
English ships bad tbe advantage over the heavy 
Portuguese in spite of their greater number of 
vessels. Putebns tells us in his account that tbe 
• ships kept up a heavy fire ' and danced the hay 
about tbeiii so that they durst not show a man 
upon the hatches.' Tbe fight was renewed in the 
afternoon and kept up till the night when tbe 
enemy sent a fiiesbip down upon the ‘Osiander’but 
she was sunk by a severe cannonade. In this fight 
tbe lo-a of the Portuguese was probably three 
hundred while the Eoglish lost only three meo, 
bii only losses during the several battles ; be 
fought fiom November to December 24tb. The 
Portuguese hesitated to renew the attack and des- 
pite all the efforts of B^st to engage them it was 
not till December 22ud that the squadron, rein, 
forced by great galleonv, appeared to do battle ofl 
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Ihecoaet. Robert OtBe id hie “ E.^otical Fr.g- lawful trad 
„,nUoflheMoghal Empire, of the Moraltuee, to wetcomo 
and the E.-Bl..h ConcLme ir. l-daetan, from tho cuatoma du. 
year 1559, "telle ue that “ Early in the motoing three aad 
Captain Best stood towards them, who weighed etipulatiou 


lawful trade. The Emperor Jehangir agreed 
to welcome an Amhawador at his court ; the 
custome dues on imports were not to ticeed 
three and a half pei cent. Other minor 
BtipulatioDi were made whereby the grierancee 


and out before the wind, cannonaded until out of arismgoutof the reprisaljot Sir Henry Middleton 
. ; «. e .ki. ...d nrnmioa nf nrotection 


reach, tor they sailed better. The neit morning 
at sunrise, he stood to them again, and maintained 


were buried in eblieion, and promise of protection 
to all the property of tbo Company in tho event 


the figbt till noon, when both eidee weary parted.” of the death of the factors. In addition to the 


The Indian soldiers were all gathered on U 
beach to watch tho fight, and when after foi 


nghte of Surat permission ti build factories 
at three other places was given. “ From this 


hours they saw Best chising the Portuguese fleet, tmperul decree our legs! settlement," saji Hunter, 

they changed their opinion of the Englieh whom “ on the Indian continent dates. It makes a new 

they had considered only as fit for trading, and departure lo the history of the English Company, 

not lobe compared with the other Europeana for anew departure which was to end in our witb- 

fighliog. But they thought the Portuguese drawal from the Archipelago and our establish- 

would still defeat the small English force, but ment to Indis." The ecbieveneDts of the Portii- 


siter the final battle of December filth there w 


guteeoo the seae for a hundred years had gained 


BO further doubt as to the defeat «f the preteneieoe iheiu greet honour hut the month of running 

of the enemy. The two ships rslucnsd, and " they fighting at tbs mouth of the Tapti shattered their 
resumed tbs intercourse with their factors et power end opened India to other nations who 
Burst where the event of their fighU raised the sought to establish trads relstions with her. 

English rsputation svsn in tbs opinion of iM-wiU. 

•‘Thus the first offlcUl agreemeot with the 
Indian powtrs waamada possible The local 
authorities concluded a treaty which had to be 
confirmed by Imperial degree or Firman. It m 


letter of bueinesa, Best refused to lake it, 
demar.dicg that it be delivered with the usnsl 
eolemnitiee “Ibis spirit brought the Oovernor 


> the Firman the LIFT IREIGATIOK-Bj Alfred Chatterto 
, to be protected c 1 HBwiod LdiUonHenaedand enlaced Pr 
y facility for tha O. A Eatoaaa & Co., Soakurams Cbettv Btreet, 
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"THE SOCIAL EVIL"* 

BY 

THE REV. NORMAN BENNETT. 


HE anlhor has gathered together in this 
woilc a largo noiount of information in the 
foim of e'ntistics dealing nilh proetilntton 
in its various foi ni 3 as it alTecte national interests. 
Beginning with the difficulty of the discoaeion he 
ehews how during the last half century public 
opinion hia been roused in such a way that it ia 
being iiicrenaingly recognised that the groat Social 
Evils that exi»t must be resisted not only judicially 
but educntiooally, and that it is essential tor 
the well being and development of the future race 
that old and young alike should be instructed in 
such a way as to make them face these problems 
practically and elTectually. In ordi r to empba> 
aUe this need Mr. Selrgman makes a etiong 
but none the leas true statement. He saye: 
“The gieat cities of the world vie with one 
another in the vast numbers of those who gain 
their living by immorality”, aod that vice is the 
inevitnblri result of causes which Solely baa 
never yet been able to control But in India 
and in the East generally these statements can be 
appreciated to the full, when the state of cities 
like Calcutta, Bombay, Colombo, and Madrasis 
considered in regard to prostitution. In all large 
shipping centres here as at home, the demand 
for the prostitute is continuous — owing to the 
thousands of seamen who come and go and the 
fact th.st at these centres there are also numbers 
of young business men, who are free from the 
restraints of home, and are to a large extent 
limited for their Society to those of their owa 
sex, gives a further raijou tVilre for the 
existence Of the prostitute. As the author well 
expresses it : “In a great city one has no 

‘ “The Social Evil." Ea»ilnR.A Seligman. (G. B. 
Putnam’s Sous, New Yorts.) 


heighbours. The main external check upon a 
tnan'a conduct tends to disappear. No man knows 
the doings of even his close friends, few men care 
what the secret life of their friends may be. 
^hns with his moral sensibilities blunted, the 
youngman is left free to follow his own inclina* 
tions." Having said this much tho author pro* 
Ceeds to outline the various ways in wliiuli the 
evils have been dealt with. He points out rightly 
that “experience has shown the futility of mea- 
sures that aim to abolish the evil." The evil will 
exist as long as man exists. There is, however, 
avery a priori reason to believe that its extent may 
be limited by a judicious policy of the prevention 
<if the degradation of those who are not -yet de- 
praved and the rescue and restoration of fallen 
Women who are ttill susceptible to moral iofluen- 
Cis Among other methods for the preservation of 
public decency tbs author cites, strict regulations 
“prohibiting solicitation in the publlo places aa will 
as indecent proposals from windows or doors of 
broibels.” Here in Madras the existing law seems 
to allow prMtitutes not only tu occupy houses la 
the public thoroughfares but at any hour to be 
able to stand in indecent attire at the door, with 
impunity. Chapter V of Dr. Seligman’s book is 
given up to the consideration of the vice in its 
relation to disease, and it is poiuted out that not 
Only venereal disease Is contracted but many con- 
atitutional maladies as well, impairing the indus- 
trial efficiency of the individual and increasing his 
rbanco of becoming a burden on society. The 
transmission of the disease too is strongly dealt 
with as it concerns husband and wife, nurse and 
child oreven by accidental contact. Itisthe usual 
precaution out in Morocco for travellers never to 
driukout of a glass without covering it first with 
a bendkerchivf from fear of syphilis. But not 
.Only is the matter dealt with strongly from the 
aspect of iiifectior, but also from the moral sland- 
pcint. “To limit,” says the author, “thenuta- 
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bergt those who seek vicious pleasures mJ to (I) To prevent in Ibe tei emental bouses the 


prevent the furnishing of each pleasures to those 
who are inclined to seek them ta one of the first 
duties oF good government." And tliia limitatioa 
can be attained, he argues, from a more raUoiia) 
aj’stem of education, better bousing conditions, 
the suppression oF flagi-ant incitement to vice end 
the dissociating of vice from legitimate amuse 
ment The prevsuie of poveity also has o poweilul 
iuBueoce in compelling women to live a vicious 
life. In Madras, it cannot be doubted that pover- 
ty is in this way the background of many a young 
woman’* dowofall, liVith regard to moiai and 
sanitary control, the whole book refusea aueban 
argument absolutely on tbs grounds (a) that the 
creation of the imprestien that prostitution in safe 
IS stirs to increase the pitrooag* of the prostitute 
Strobmbsrg is quoted a4 citing that travellera are 
Use restrained in cities which have the reputation 
of podsseing a good system of regulatioo than 
they are elHwhere. (6) That by legitmatieing 
VICO the stats identifies itself with immorality, 
(o) That by creating a class of admiiiistrativs 
cbatteld for th# use and enjoyment of tbs vicious 
the elate outrages tbe deepest seuUments of 
humanity. One of tlis saddest psasagea of the 
work is that dealing with the length of a prosti- 
tute's life, “The avenge length of tune in 
which a proetitute exetcisos her trado is not 

that minora make up a cooaiderabls ptoporlioo of 
the total number of those engaged m prostitution. 
Ibis in Itself is a scathing cntKiem on tbe 
degradation of those who support bouses of ill- 
fams In tbe appendix, tbs Rimes Iaw Hotel is 
shown to be the aourcs of much professional 
vice by increasing the possibility of tbe piustltote 
'Diesting greater numbers of men. In New York 
City these hotels have been the eeiitreapf proBigacj.- 
The writer then devotes a chapter to tbe re 
commendations of an American Committee among 
which are the following moetpractiial suggestions.- 


erowding which is the prolific source of sexual 
immorality. (This might iquallywell be applied 
to the congested areas of M idras where the over- 
crowding u lo liko manner such an incentiisto 
vice) (2) Tovternly repress sll public obtrusive 
manifestations of printitulimi (3) To have pure 
amusements (4) To laiae the coaditiona of 
hbour, especially of female labour. (5)^0 givea 
better moral sdaestion (6) To reform minora 
who hare falUn by means of leformatories. (7] 
More adequate bo<piCsl accomodations , and lastly 
to rouse public opinioa so lliat the evil will be 
nnceiBingly condemned as a sin against morality. 
Tbe last pait of this most inlsreatisg end helpful 
work IS devoted to tbe advance of the Europesti 
movemeot showing bow the public cpinlcn hst 
been roused, bow particularly medical opinion 
bas ebangsd from ihs toleratiun of syitsms of 
regulation to a complete eondemnslion of it. 
This bas evidently been tbs result of the various 
CvDgresses in Faria, Orusssia and other grMt 
Contineiitalcsntres. Amongmany proDOuncemente 
at these Congreases was the one “ that it >s 
especitlly necessary to teach young men not only 
that chastity and contireccs are not injurious 
but that these practices sre wholly recemmended 
from tbs medical point of view". Tbi9 pronouncB- 
insnt laoneof extraordinary eigoificance. Passing 
to tbe White Slave Traffic Mis Josephine 
Rutlev'a effurts to srouas the public to a realisa- 
tion of a terrible evil are dwelt upon culiminating 
as they did in the first International Congress in 
June 1899 ID London when 120 delegates from 
various nalionaattended Mr. W. A. Coots, of 
the National Vigilance Association was one of the 
leading movers in the Congress This Congress 
brought into the light of day tbe close relation 
between the Wluio Slavs Traffic and the Special 
Morals Tolice, who while existing for the purpose 
of cortrolling vice, bad actually become a part of 
tbe White Slaveeystcm. In New York a epecial 
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grand Jury was sworn in in 1910 to enquire into 
the Traffic and they made tiie foilnwing recom- 
mendations (which might well ho intnxluced as 
part of the Madras Police scheme) (1) That no 
effort be spared in bringing to justice the ao- 
called “ pimp”. When the character and preva- 
lence of these creatures are more fully nalised 
• and public sentiment aroused in regard to 
them, every legitimate means should be used to 
exterminate them. (2) That the ezistirg laws in 
regard to moving picture shows should be more 
rigidly enforced, and parents and guarduna 
warned. Other equally sound and practical recom- 
mendations follow, The book sums up the posi- 
tion in these weighty words 
It I« entirely poitihle (or public opiQivn to demand 
and secure the appointmeot a( ofSciaU who ehall be tree 
from political and flnancial inlluence, and «vbo ihall 
administer tbe lews with intellicenca aod even handed 
jaatico. It it entirely pouible directiy to nd euretreeU 
aod tenements o( the Social evil ; pcasibie to force its 
withdrawal from the coospicucca place which it occu- 
pies ia tho conimuDity to dey, poaaible to surround with 
wholotome Influences tbe pUcei to which youog people 
go (or Innocent amusements and to separate them from 
assoeiatloo with the liquor trelllo and the Social Eeil; 
possible to protest our children by enforcement of tbe 
child labour, education, and eimilar laws, from daily et- 
posare to the moral contamination to which many of 
them are Bubieoted i possible to hunt to their undoing 
the unscrupulous or lodiflerent business intereate which 
proflt from the exploitation o( vice, unwitting that their 
cupidity is a baser sin than the lust on which it proOle." 

To students of life tbe book is n realinceotive 
to further effoit, shewing as it does the increased 
sense nf responsibility which is now eharactericing 
individuals and nations, while to scieotiGc minds 
it is a valuable evidence of the gradual advance 
of medicxl nnd scientific opinion in the condemna- 
tion of all measures which condone vice or seek to 
regulate it other than by moral means. 


^THELIFE AND TEACHINGS OF BUDDHA.- 

By the Anagarika Dharmapala. Tins it a clear aod 
concise account o( the I.ifn and Teachings of Jyiid 
Buddha. AVriUon bj a well-known Buddhist anthonty 
and in a Bt)ie specitlly intended for non-lluddhiaU, tbe 
book IS bound to be widely circulated and appreciated. 
With an appendix Price As, 12. To aubmibers of 
the^Indian KeTiew” As. S 


O, A, Kateaau fr Co., Sunkurama Chetly Street, Uadraa. 


DIDIBHAI NaORDJI'.'i BIRTH-DIT KESSIGE. 


Veaava, Cth September 1912. 
OFFER my most heirtfelt thunks to all 
friends in India, England and South Africa, 
who have sent ms their kind congratula- 
tions and good wishes on my 88 bh birthday on 
4th instant, 

I am deeply grieved at the death of Sir. A. 0. 
Hume lie was n true and whole heartedly devot- 
ed friend and benef.xctor of India. Indians can 
and will never forget the deep debt of gratitude 
which they owe to him. 

The great and glorious event in Indian History, 
the .Announcement in India in person by Hia 
Majesty the King-Emperor, of the Coronation of 
His Majesty bos taken place with entire 8-itisfao- 
tion to all and great hopefulness to the Indian 
people. 

Let us DOW calmly consider what this most 
auspicious event leads us toespect for the future 
for the Indian people. 

His Msjesty has most graciously and feelingly 
expressed many limes the most nxrnest desire for 
the prosperity of the Indian people, I give here 
only a few extiacts. 

We earncitly pray that Clod's Blessing may rest 
npoo onr Indian Empire, and that peace and prosperity 
may be ever vouchtafud to its people. 

Bix years ago 1 sent from England to ludia a mess- 
age of sympathy. To-day in India I giro to India the 
watchword ot hope. Oo every side 1 trace the signs 
aud atirrings ot naw life. 

Their isteresls and well-being will always be as near 
and ae dear to me as those of the millions o( my subjects 
in other quarters of theOlobo • • a the Al- 

mighty ever assist me and my successors io the earnest 
endeavour to promote the welfare and to secure to it the 
blessings of prosperity and peace. 

These gracious words show clenrly that there 
is nn intensely earnest and sincere desire in the 
lieatts of Their Majesties to secure and promote 
the prosperity of the Indian people and to hold 
their interests and well-being as near and as dear 
to them as thoqe of the millions of their 'subjects 
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to otliet <j«artets of the Globe. And mding 
between the lines of sll the incideote, despatehee, 
sod events of this ever-mecporabls »'8it of Thar 
Mejssties, it seems that there is else thought out 
end deterroine.l upon a new evolution to secure 
Vha proeperity cd the Itidien people 

Be my thought shout the evolution »s it mey, 
there can be no question shout the eerneet desire 
of Their Majesties to hold the Indian peopleesneer 
and as dear to them as the Cotunies and to seeare 
to them the bUsaiogs of prosperity and peace. 

The queation then triera how to secure thia 
benign and glorious result 

It is our great good fortuoa that the true 
reply to this queet'on is given to us prectieelly by 
the British Government Itself in the notable 
instanea ul the Restoratien of Myaore to the 
glory of the British name, and to (he credit of 
Lord Saliabury and Lord IdlesUigk with the 
benign approval and iiidueaeo of tho great good 

1 give below acme extracts from my letter ef 
Slat March 1690 to the Lord \7elby Royal 
Commission which will show that tbs lUaiorattao 
of Saif government to the people themeelves 
restored prosperity to Mytoro and similarly wtU 
prosperity be restored to all other parts of Britieh 
India as Their Majesties so earnestly desire 
Letter of 2Ut March 1896 to the Welby Royal 

I am glad to put berore tha Counuiaimn (bet due 
Eroblom hsa been notmemlr enunciated, but tl»t. with 

the eoarage of tbeir aanricbooa, two ennUBot atatesmMi 

bare actually eariiod It out pracboally. and have done 

daapatch of 16th Apiil 1SC7 of Lord Iddoalmab forthe 
Reatoration of Uyaore to tbeNatiisrule netwiUiaUwdiog 

thirtyaii yearn of determined oppoaitioo of tbo 

onthonlieetottiatirtep. *»' Thu bomg ones aeHJea, 

Se »*ith*?iiwlli*oV'’Euro'!oa'’ a'’?*'''*" e*”'* "•**'"*“’"* 

aulboritjM^^ omcial^ concern^ to t^ir beoeor aod 

Iru^t moat loyally and with e'ery earoeetnoaa, end enre, 
Boota 00 Mjaore from the deipatch of tblh Aoeil IWI 

to (he IniUllation of the late Uaharajaia l^lita 


bright chapter in the lliitory of Briti.h lodia • • • 
ItbiPbl need "ot enter hero Into any detaiU ct this good 
work from 1887 to IhSI of the Br.tuh officials. The 
Blue Books tell all that. Of the work of the late 

Haharsjsfroia !8dt till hia death at the endoft63i.it 
would bo onousli for mo to giro a very brief lUVcment 
from the lastaddresi of the Do wan to the RepreflcntaliTe 
AsaeinUy held at Mysore on 111 October, 1898, on tho 
results of the late Maliaraja’S AdminiatratiOD during 
aeariyfaurtcca years ofbia reign, as cearly sa poiiiblo 
IB (he Dawoe's irorda. The Mabirajs was lovealed 
with power on 26th March 1881 Just pievioua to it, the 
6tote had eneouiitered a most dieaatroua famine by which 
osnii of tiao population bad been swept sway, and 
(be Btateliad mn m'oa debt offniUkha of rupees 
to (ho British Gofernraeat Thaeaah balsnce had 
become fwducod to a figure iiisufficient for tho 
erdioaiy lequirements of the Adminiatrition. Every 
oourcoot raeonua was ot ita lowest, and the aerece re- 
(rcnchraeDta which followed bad left every dcpartCDeot 
of State lo an eofeeblcil condition, Bueb was the begin* 
oiog It bi^an with liabilities eieeeding the assets by 
30] lakhe, and with sn snnusl income less than the 
annual eipesditnre by Ij lakbs. Comparing 1860 1 with 
1891-5, the annual revenuarese from ICS to 160} lakhs, 
or 7521 per cent, sod after spending on a larga and 
libeial scale on all worts and purposes ef public utility, 
the oett os-itts smeunted to oter 176 lakhs in 1694 9 in 
heaof (heceU liability el 39] lakhs with which Hig 
Higbuess’s rmyn brjau » 166T. 

Rt. 

lo 1861 (ho bilaecs ol bute fundi was ... 24,97,433 

Capital ontlsy on Btale lUiIwsfS , . 23, IT, 103 

Against a habilily te tba British Qovsrn* 

Btot of . 60 , 00,000 

Leonng a balanca el liability at Rs 89] 

Oo SOUi Jane 1695 


Imsn Itepayicent Fund . ... 

(3) CapiUI outlay ou Mysore Hatihar 

(1) Capital outlay on other Itnilnsya 
<5) Unerpendsd portion of rapital bor- 
lowed for Mysore Ilarihar lUiI- 
sray (with Cnush Cororooieotl ... 


l,83,?2.e«l 

KeUasseta 1,76.36.505 

Add ether assets — 

Capitsl Outlsy on origiosT Imgiuon 

works . .. . t>!),(W,<l33 

Besides tba abors eipenditure from current revenue 

Uiera (e U<e subsidy to ths British Ooternmeot of about 

TU 2^«l.W4l a year, or a total of shout Rs. 3 7l) (111,1100 

us the Hfleon years from 1«80-I to lSiit.5, and tba Maha- 
raja# ctml Jiet of about R«. 1.80,n0.cmo during the Hrieen 
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kdminutntion st the *tart ot Hia IlighneaVs reign wm 
neceaBiril; rery highly ceotraVized The Danran, ortho 
Ezeeatire Adminiatratire Head, had the direct control, 
irithoat the intorrention of departmental heada ot all the 
principal departments, biicIi as the Land Rerennd, 
Forestf, Exeiee, Mining, Police, Education, Majroyi, 
Legiilatite. Ae the finances improred, and aa depart- 
ment after department was put into good working order 
and ahowedaitna t>I expansion, aepatate heads ot depart- 
menta were appointed, for forests and police in IS&>, 
for Excise in 1830, for Mujroji in 1691, anB for mining 
ia 1890, Hia Highness was able to rcsulro npoo the 
appointment of a separate Land Itorenue Comroissioncr 
only in the latter part ot 1891. Iniproreuienta were mado 
io otberdepartraente — Local and tlunicipal Ponds, Legis- 
lation, Education, etc. • * • . 

And all the shore good results are aide by aide with 
aninoreraeof population of 183tpcr cent in the ten 
years from 1331 to 1891, and there la reaaoo to bchere 
that daring the last four years the ratio of increase was 
eren higher. Dmieg the fourteen years the rate of 
mortality ia estimated to bare declined 6 7 per nnUeniiiin. 

But there ia atill the moat important and fslisfact'.ry 
feature la eeme, at«, that all this financial prosperity 
was aeenred not by reaort to ne.v taxation in nny form 
or shape • • • . 

Such il the reiult of good administration in n Natise 
State at the very beginnieg Whit splendid preapeet is 
In store for the tature, if, as heretofore, it is allowed 
to derelop Itself te the lerrl ot the British system with 
Its own natise wsicoae * • . 

I stop my retracts here as the point I desire 
to ffiake in this letter is to siiow how by self- 
goreranent msy be atCsiaed the most earnest 
d-sire of Their Majesties, vi:.* securing to the 
Indian people the blessings of prosperity and 
peace, 

I may however just remark here tbnt the 
same remedy of self-government applies to all 
other queetioos— Political, AgricuUwral, Social, 
Oimmercial, Industrial, Eiucational, JcC, as every- 
thing depends upon prosperity. 

A great responsibility rests on Mysore to turn 
to the best account its good fortune, not only for 
its own sake but for the sske of all India. 

Having aiid so much as abo/e, and without 
entering into the consideration of the events and 
incidents of the pvst sixteen years, since my let- 
ter to the Itojal Commission was wiitten in 189C, 
which have 80 happily ended in the aa<pnoiou9 
Announcement of the Coronation In India, by 
Their filajastios themselves, may I not indulge in 
the “ Hope " that before long St. George of Eng- 


land will boar aloft the glorious Standard of the 
mighty British Empire Including India with her 
many 8e1f-g)verning, free and prosperous peoples 
enjoying rights and responsibilities akin to those 
of the Uoionies. Tbit indeel would be a proud 
day for the country under the all-apreading 
“Chliatra”of benign Britnin. 

THE LATE GENERAL BODTH. 

BY MR. B. NATESAN, 

T is not a mere conventional phrase of extra- 
It vngant adulation that the most remarkable 
* and enduring of the benefactors of the 
nineteenth century was General Booth, Tbs 
Victorian age was ossentially protifio of g^eat 
personalities but as King George observed in hia 
sympathetic message to the new General "only 
in the future shall we realise the good be has 
wrought for bis fellow creatures.” There have 
beon great names in England in every field of 
human endeavour but there is scarcely a parallel 
in contemporary history that demonstrates the 
eternal truth of the saying that character ia 
superior to the intellect, Mr. Booth belongs to a 
class of men that is day by day decaying io the 
world and which the English soil is particularly 
barren of production. Indeed the ecstasy of divine 
madness which is rather the attribute of the orien- 
tal genius ns of the middle ages of Europe is pecu- 
liarly odious to the placid common sense of the 
suburban Englishmen. It is the tendency of our 
civilization to label enthusiasm as lunacy and 
prayer as a frivolity. Such men and women of 
yore as St. Fraocis and St. Teresa are a rarity in 
theso days. Tu find a parallel to the character 
,of the lile General we have to go back to 
the names of Geoega Fox and John Wesley. 
IJko them his Strength lay not in his under- 
> standing but in the primary aflections and 
synipathiea. Like them he felt the awful realiza- 
tion of the first ‘conviction of sio.’ Like them too 
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bo l«)d i>}« laod upon the avorJ ut tna rpint and 
called on all man-Vind to follow him and defhroiw 
the Devil. 

WilUim Booth was born in lha Cburcli of 
England at Nottingliam on April 10, 1839 !!>• 

father belonged to the English Church much as 
as ha belonged to the piiish and to the countj. 
Himself the heir of unenviable iliiterary, ha 



ebared with bis neigbboura something of the etens 
practical sense of the work-a ds; world. There 
waa nothing cztra-ordinary about him except 
that he was gifted nitheuper abundant anergj and 
uncommon powers of ac<iuisitiaii Hisv-ifeseeina to 
have been a woman of marvellous spintoal fervour 
coupled with the spirit of practical Benevoleoce 
and passionate alTection. The son inherited these 
valuable traits of character from the parents and 
turned them to such good account in the founda* 

tioD and maintenance of the Salvation Army 

wliith waa at once the main purpose of hia life and 

the inspiration of hiaeailhly lihours 

In early years William grew up in an at- 

mospiiere of unrest in a hot bed of quasi 

rsvolutioiisry discontent The poverty wbwh he 


witnessed around him filled him with a spirit of 
revolt against constituliinal authority. lie 
brcnme a phy<ieal force chaitiet st the age of 
thirteen, joined the Wesleyans and preached in the 
lha eongrvgationa of the “ New Connexion.'’ About 
the middle of the sixties again he quitted his special 
misaionary'f unctions and founded the “Christian 
Mission’' in London at which belaboured in con- 
junction with his astute wife In 1877 the idea 
of the Salvation Army was first formed and there- 
after tbs story of his Ufa u the history of this 
organisation Ono nf the cardinal principles of 
tins institution was that no retaliation was allowed 
to the most aiclent persecution. Indeed the 
General appealed to the Breisnttnd simple faith ef 
Jesus but regulated his etrapaigns by pointing to 
the inbervnlly militsnt ipnit m msn which was 
St once the secret of his lusgnstie irfliisnea and 
the army's rapid >xtrnsion Trusting tt he did in 
the crude and orthodox evangelism <f popular 
Christianity end impliciily rslyirgupon the autho- 
rity of the divine revelations he shared with the 
eomiDon people their simple beliefs and hopes and 
fears But the fervour of hia spiritual devotion 
did not end in thuse moments when “God in msn 
IS one with man 10 God’’ He felt Ilia pangs of 
poverty as if ho were the ona living conscience of 
an ever-aulfering huminuy And the following 
account from a contemporary gives the gigsnlio 
vcele of hw tnlorprisa in affording relief to tbe 
aalicted part of the English race — 
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1{*07, tlio highMt ]ie»r, being £8.5,014. Another farin 
coloQj has recently been started at BoxteO, ne-srColclies- 
ter, a scheme which was unfortunately brought into 
unfsTOurable notion recently through the retusalof aomo 
of tho colonists to work and thoir subHC'iuent eviction. 
Some idea of tho magnitudo the work carried on under 
the Darkest England scheme may bo gathered tmm tho 
fact tlmt the income for the yeir IIMPI Mas £50.5t>l, ond 
the value of the property held £1*10,(315. 

But boliinil ull Ibis work etinda tli« tij’ure of a 
Teoentble personality. The eirlicr attempts ol tiio 
General in gathering the strayed and the forlorn 
to the flock were such as would have diirena 
less indomitabla will to de'piir. The novel yet 
barbaric mcthoils of the Army awakened amverad 
antagonUni. Least of all could an age cf science 
and rationaliarn tolerate the absurdities cf wlut 
it thought to beaievival of antiquated mummeries 
Ithughed at the band of singeis and preachers, 
their poke bonnets and red Jerseys, their timbrels 
and their drums. Uuxley in one of his happy 
and memorable phrases sneered at “ the Gospel 
of Corybantic Christianity ” sod even Spurgeon 
feared that Booth was bringing religion into 
contempt. “ It rolled Jack Cade and George F^x 
ioto one, and the result was General Booth. 
Ualf'fsnstic, half-fool, half-impoetorsnd half-mad 
— such was the woild'e verdict ” on the groat 
apostle of the poor. 

The brilliant Mr. O. K. Ghistcrton hu some* 
where observed in one of his characteristic and 
paradoxical epigrams that the dances and the drums 
were the only sensible pirt of the army’s programme. 
We need not Uke hiui quiU- at his word. But the 
fact remains that the mass of mankind were more 
and more drawn to thvse popular demonstrationa. 
Doubtless the simple faith of the gioat com- 
mander and his unfniliMg solicitude for the 
wretched and the cest-iwnys of society have 
made him the *uni2p>-ctcd providence of an 
enormous multitude of h«lp1uss piortals. From 
the time of the Ainiy'u operations in America 
in 1880 there hns giown a net-woik of salvation 
institutions in the rcmutcst corners of the 
world. It is a mincle of Military genius to have 


occupied within threo decades 09 countries with 
the salvation literature in 3t linguages. 

In all his wuik InJiii wus not forgitltun. 
Umtli (Kiniiii) one of the npxtk-s of the diipress- 
e>l ct«aae.a in oil! country. H-t.j in sii uitercating 
acc-iunt of tiin .Vnny's woi k in India from tho 
|<en of Mr. Booth Tucker, thu ho id of tho c imptign 
in this country. 

‘‘Already a doToted band of more tban 2,50<J ofliccrs, 
and tens of thojiands of e.anrerU and adlierenta are 
engaged la carrying on tiio Silratioii Al-my work in 
tudia and Ceylon. Our operations includo the Maratlii, 
Uujarati, Bengali, Punjabi, Himalayan, Telugii, Tamil, 
klolayali and bingbaleso nations. In our primary village 
day aehoolt there are more thau 10,000 children, whilom 
our ■odustrial homes for boya and girls more than 800 
rhildren are being trained to lives of iiicfulnoas, loyalty 
and devotion. Our villago banks with a capital of about 
enuUkb, founded some 14 yeara ago, have led tho way 
in the great co-operative credit movement, winch is now 
covering the couutry with its beneficent agencies. A 
number of our ofliecri, who are skilled in secouots hare 
been appoiotcd as Penerolcnt Bsniys*. 

In the groat industrial swakening of ledis, we may 
alao claim to have played a leading part. Nearly 1,000 
rapid handlooms have been supplied to tho wearers o( 
India from Caoionn to Csshnnr, from Sind to Assam. 
Wcaviog achooU have been cstabliabed, and export 
weavers supplied to teach the now and iraproved nstbods, 
sod sgreat impetus alTordod to what lua been regarded 
in tho past at a decadent industry. 

Towarde tho cnnnnale and Crioiinal tribes of India 
our special attention has been turned, Tho prison 
population numbers about one Ukh of souls, whilo the 
cnminal tribes, who conititutoso groita problem by 
Uipirwaitdeung and predatory habits, probably number 
at ieaat three or four times ns many more. Uur efforts 
to reach and regenerate these difirrent classes have al- 
ready met with remarkable success and are capable of 
great eipansion. 

lluvtngtbo recent famine our organUatioo has also 
taken a leading part by the introduction of cassava aa a 
famine fighter. More than 2,00(1 maunds ol this now 
food bavo been sold at chesp rates, and tho pisnt itself 
introduced in many new localities. When grown locally, 
as it can be in almost ererv part of India, the floor can bo 
■upplicd at tho rata of about one maund per rupee. A 
vigoious campaign has been carried on. and in view of 
the prevailing high prices of ordinary food grains, tho 
wort should be followed up. 

Finally our adoption of Indian dress and customs has 
anabled us to inaugurate and carry on a loyal Snedeihl 
patnotio movement, tho value of which can hardly be 
ciaggcrolcd to both governed and goterning classes. tVo 
hare shown that a hearty and misworving loyalty to Iho 
British Government, from which such immense beneflls 
hare been derived by India, is not inconsistent with an 
onthosiostio love for India and a boundless devotion to 
her welfare and interests, tn thopaits of India where 
ocirworh has been longest eatsblwhcd, and is ixest known 
wehvregsined Uio utmost rocflilonc-o and alfection of 
tho peoploef Indio, who look upon the Mvkli/itnJ as 
part and parcel of tho life of the country, and as one of 
their national religiom.'* 
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' sir, Bramwetl has had for long the exceplioual 
benefit of his illustrious father’s guidance and tho 
new leader brings rvith him the inheritance of 
those marvellous qualities of head and heart that 
assured the success of this remarVable Christian 
movement. Indeed he is the ool; Salvationist 
that occurs to the ordinary mind as the legitimate 
successor of the founder. It will be an injustice 
to him to attribute the honour solely to the 
accident of birtb, “He arrives there after years 
of strenuous activities, of Dver>mastering zeal for 
the kingdom of God, of loveforman, of truehearted 
devotion to the service of the Army.” Through 
every grade of the Army’s work he has passed his 
diffi- Jjj jhao/' 3 jdaup aiuI .namw iif Jiu* .wnrld Jxe 
too has carried the light of love and charity, lie too 
has carried the voice of God to console the afUicled. 
Even like his father be has lived the life of a 
latter day Saint, “Aswaseatd of the Apoetohe 
workers one planted and the other watered, eo it 
might be truly remarked that the father won the 
multitudes and the sou organised their spiritual 
home,” lie has woo the heart of the people aod 
the people will never forget him. Both father and 
SOD alike have exemplified the observation of the 
poet who sang : 

Qive love aud love to jiour heart will flow 
A itrength in your mmoat need. 

Hare laith and a score of hearta will abow 
Ibcir faith in year word and deed. 

We cannot conclude the wotk of the Salvation 
Army and this brief aketch of its gieat feunder 
in more fitting terms than by quoting the exqui- 
site stanzis he would have wished for bis epitaph. 
General Bcoth died on August 20 and his 
favourite refrain was sung while the earthly 
remaicB of this great Soldier of Christ were 
lying-in state ; 

When the trumpet of the Lord ahall aound and tune 
ahall be no Biore 

And tho morninR breaks eternal, bright and feir, 
tVhen the saved of earth shall gather^ ever an the 
other shore, 

‘ And the roll ia called up yonder, I'll bo there. 


SILK WORM REARING IK INDIA. 

BY 

MR. M. D' KATri. 


A perusal of the article on ‘ the Art of Silk- 
worm Re.ariog in India’ in the Juno number of 
the ItidLni Eevtev) by Mr. U. Subha Rao compels 
me to send you the following note with some 
obseivations on the paper and I hope you will not 
giudge the same some place in your widely circu- 
lated periodical. 

It ia unfortunate that the beading Mr, Subba 
Rao has chosen for the article does not suit the 
latter. The title is ‘Art of Silkworm reajiry io 
Indi.i.’ I do not know what he really means by this 
titlear.d 1 am open to corieotion. By the luading 
one would expect to find in the paper naioig 
other things relating to Sericulture, the 
methods of rearing silkworms in India— how 
the worms are bred, what are the materials re- 
quired in rearing, the difficulties experienced, 
dieeneee, cost, outturn estimate and so on, 1 for 
one think that these are the main points which 
ebould be included in an article with the above 
heading. He dwells on the history of sericulture 
in India, on the diSerent kinds of domealicate.I 
and Wild silkworms, on the results of his experi- 
ments re. colour of cocoons, quality of silk A'c; 
but be fans said hardly anything about -the 
a(t Itself, as to the methods and ways of rearing 
the diO'erent kinds of silkworms — information 
which is most necessary fur laymen who might 
wish to profit by the article. 

Speaking of silk rearing centres at the begin- 
ning of the article he has forgotten to mention 
bnytbiog of such an important silk rearing pro- 
vince ns Bengal, lu South India itself besides 
Mysore Mr. Rso does not speak of any other silk 
centra. Terhaps he is not aware there are two 
other places where ailk-worms Lave been reared 
for the past many decades and that they also con- 
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tcibuts 1 gool shira of the supply of eitk for the 
whole presidency viz , Kollegel in the Ootmhalora 
district end Bengal in the Salem district. 

It 19 stated that the quality of Bilk eapotted 
fiom India ie pronounced by experts to be as fine 
aa that produied by France, Italy, Spam, Greece 
end Japan I shall thank him to Ut me him* 
who tbs experts are and where they have said to, 
since I have my own doubt* about thia sUtcRient. 

It IS more so since I find in some important books 
that Indian silk la far inferior to Eotoptan eilk 
either as cocoons or se reeled ailk The following 
referencea among others show that EurupeaD ailk 
is far superior to Indian silk — 

(1) MiiktijeVa Usndbaok ofSetwuUre pp 287 

(S) Mukeijss’s Handbook of A gnouUure, latest 

EliHon pp. 420 422 ^3) Watt’u DicUooary of 

* Eoonoeoio Products AilicU on Silk separaUly 

piintrd, Psge B6 I" Ike Utter reference the 
opinion about Indian ailk run* thus — "Tahiog >t 
(tniliaii iilV) all IB all, it la the womt ailk m tbe 
market, Inferior to European, Cbioa and Japan 
Bilkd.«.' Ihise ufeiaiices make me doubt tbe 
lUlimeol and as lucci I shall bs obliged if be will 
kindly tell me who the MpeiU ref«rre<l to are 
Mr Rao appears to hare made some researches 
in the Bamakrishoa Silk Farm and fonod out 
that there are nearly 10 kinds of ailk worma that 
spin cocoonsof commercial importani'e Tbelabular 
atateoient given also shows Ihst be moat have 
mvde some ezprrinicnts If 1 am not ii quisitive I 
should like to know with how many kind* be ex- 
perimented befuiD the revelation came that there 
are 10 kinds uf commetoial silkwcrma. One Mr 
Hsiley IS found fault with for saying that there ere 
seventeen varieties cf Bombycidoe I for one 
think Mr Rio is mUukeu in so doing. Id the 
family Bombycidoe (it is a pity tbe term Bomby- 
cidoe varieties, species J.C, ire used io a loose 
manner) there are not less than seventeen kinde 
This ran be found out easily if only one refers to 
'Watl'a article on Silk where be enumera- 


tee the chief Indian Bombycidoe (Pages 2 5) 
They are biiefly *9 below:— 

Genua B -mb} X Cor 7 kinds. 

„ Ocinara 3 kinds. 

„ TheopIiiU 5 „ 

„ Trilocha 3 „ 

And yat Mr Rio sajahia theory (Mr. Uailey’e 
etatement) is unsubstaDtiatad I By the bye 1 may 
alee toll him if lia la not alreaily aware that theie 
are wild ailkwocms even ninvng Bombycidoe feed- 
ing on other plants than niulbeiry and that the 
group Satumiidoa does net exclusively include all 
wild aitkarorma although in popular usage ‘ wild 
ailkworme’ means msmbara of the Saturnlidae. 
For exatoples of Bombyeidca wild silkworms see 
Wardle’e ‘Wild Silks of li du' page 4 lalkieg of 
the reeling of Oombyrid etlk it is said that the 
cocoona must be boiled id bet water and th-ong 
sofisHta 1 bav* not known any solveeta being 
used for Bninbytid cocoona I should liki to know 
whether aoy are really used and if so where. Tbe 
informelion regarding the fibre length of Bombyx 
oocoona appears very phenomenal to ma, especially 
the record length of 4000 yards la the Punjab [1 1 
Has he Information as to which pirticular kind of 
exoon it was that showed this record length nf 
fibre! I am very anxious to know thia since I 
only remember the following fibre lengths gene- 
ally found among mulberry feeding silkworms 
Bombyx species of Bengal SOO 250 yards. 

„ species of S India 300 „ 

„ moti 800 900 „ 

He seems to have devoted some time in 
Tetifiing the difierent kinds of mulberry eaten by 
thediBerent kinds of worms and to havesucceeded 
in trucing out 4 of the speciis. As there is soma 
confu»on amoog Botaniale regarding the different 
varieUea of mulberry found in India both 
intioduced ai d indigenous ho will be rendeiing a 
greateetv-lce if ho will kindly state what are tba 
four species be has traced out end where these are 
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cow found in Indli giving tbeir local names, and 
later the results of his investigations into 
the rest. Notv lo his tahul \r sUtement, which fan 
Mja shows the result of his experiment with 
diffr-rent worms. He roust have taken a lot of 
trouble in rearing these different worm*, noting 
their characteristics and recortUng his observations. 

I am anxious to see the different kinds of worma 
he ha.s experimented with. Will he kindly spare 
roe a cocoon or a rriatura worm of each of thekiods 
he experimented with either gratis or for price t 
I know I am giving him tome trouble bat I hope 
my anxiety to learn is sufficient excuse. 

Speaking of the tabular statement itself - 1 am 
shocked tu find some glaring errors. Two entries re 
liombyx nioH are huge blunders r>:., f>rropain 
a year and renre I throtijhoHt eerieuUiirnl eenlret. 
That this worm fl. mori is one which produces 
but a imyfs riopin the year and is never cultivated 
anywhere in India except Kashmir and a f«w 
placet in Pun] lb if at all. R. mori is lAs nnivol- 
tine worm, the eilk worm /vir tre'llefiee. This it 
the true European silkworm now generally reared 
in India, See Watt P. 15, Wuidle P. 3 Another 
glaring example of his ignorance of sericulture in 
H. India i* the nt{ riilr^ regarding B. mtridionnlh 
in the tabular statement though be says be carried 
on experiments. Mr. Rao hsa apparently nothing 
more to aay about this silkworm as he puts against 
this insect “not known" ! T/tis inseti is the 
ttlivorm t'lat is rffiTfl aJt ovr .tfysore amt ether 
ptirli e/ SmUhern IwUa. From the talnilir 
stsieTTienl onalsled lohclleve that the sTTk pro- 
duced in >ry<ore, Kollegal etc, is the product of 
Bonhyi; mori which however is not really the esse. 
In the etnteroent the Tsssar worm is said to be 
reaml in Mysore among other places. I am anxi- 
ous to know from Mr. Subtw Row where this 
worm is resre*l in Mysore, who rears it and what 
are the local metho>ls adopte<l. The bulk of the 
T*a?ar cocoons brought to the market is the result 


of collection of cocoons in the forests by these 
jungle tribes and not rearing the worm. 

Mr. Subha Rso appears to know of a thousand 
familioa living a decent life by silkworm rearing. 
May I know where these families are and which 
kind of silkworm they are tearing. Information 
on this matter giving details as to the methods, 
outlay and net profit which enabiee them to lead a 
decent life will be very vatmbla to snd thankfully 
received by miny other families in other parts of 
the country anxious if possible to live decent lives 
by taking to this industry. 

THE N!Z4M'S NEW MINISTERS. 

DV 

MR. N. RAJARAU. 

KAWAR SAIAR JUXO III., 

HE Niism’s new Prime Minister, Nawsb 
Silardung IIT, comes from anohle family 
which traces its descent from Shaik Owais 
of Karini who lived in the time of the Prophet. 
The first of the line, to wield great pnwer and 
influence ti. Hyderabad, w.is Mir Alum who was 
Piime Minister to IT. U. The Nisim Sikander Jali 
(1803-1829). His son in-law and grandson were 
•Iso Prime Ministers at Hyderabad; and Sir 
Sdar Jung 1 was hia great grandson. Under 
biiD the state progressed rapidly ; and none of his 
ancesturs outshone him in statesmanship or loyal- 
ty to their sovereign. Ufa son, Sir SilirJung 
JI succeeded him, and continued in ofilee for 
fouryeare. When he died in 1889 the present 
Prime Minister was barely a month old. It is a 
striking coincidence that the grandfather was 
Prime Minister at the age of 24, the father at 21, 
and the gran.lson at 23. In Hyderabad the 
appointment of a minister goes by n certain well- 
understood tradition, and the present incumbent 
h«d stepped in as a matter of right to the highest 
poet in the Dominions, 
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N»w»b Mir Yousuf Ali Khun Bahadur SaUr 
Jung 111— to |iv« his full namoand Vitlaa— «»» 

born on lbs Uth JunO 1889. Tha late Kitam 
shewed much interest in the training of the 
young Nawah, and honoured 1 im with the title* 
of Khan Bahadur and S.aUr Jung HI in 1899 
He entered the MaJrassai Alias (an inetitution 
founded by his late grandfather. Sir SaUr Jong 1 
for educating the sans of the noblemen of the 
state) worked up from the lower eiandards 
passed the Middle School ezamination with 
credit. After thie be went through a special 
course of etiidies in English and science He hae 
acquired a sound knowledge of Crdu, Persian and 
Arabic, The yourg Nawah has a taste for 6na 
arts, painting being hia farourits hobby He la a 
good sthlelo and take* part in Tennis an-l Cricket. 
Tneugh of a retiring disposition, and eiaple 
and direct ifi hia manner", he tskea a far deeper 
interest in the larger problems of life than eny 
of the young nobleman of Ilyderabed t« day. 
Eow well impreaed was the Kusm with the 
Nawab'a qualideatiena for adoioietrstive work ia 
evident from the fact that snen after Hie High- 
ness's accession to the throne he restored to him 
the Nawah's vast eatstea which fur a long time 
bad been managed by a Committee of Revenue 
officiala. The estate ia much larger than Pndu- 
kota or Cochin in Southern India. It compriees 
SIX taiuke situated in the vinous districts of the 
stats, and covers an area of 1463 square miles 
with an annual revenue of ten laca Thera are 
situated within the Nawso'a Jsghir many placra 
of historic and archmological interest such as the 
hill forts of Kop.'il and Kosgi, and the world- 
renowned cave templee of Ajanta, 

HK mo Hcsssre tuicmiii, cij. 

Mr Syed ItusMin Bilgrami, who has been 
appointed assistant to the Fricne Minister, was 
born at Oya in 1811 He was educated at Bhag- 
alpur and Patna whence he wa" asr.t to the llare 
Ac^emy Calcutta where ha graduated in 1868 


taking a high place in the First class. He then 
•oteced Uie Educational department of the United 
Provinces, and was appointed Profeseor of Arabic 
at the Canning College, Lucknow. In 1872 
when Sir Satar Jung I was on a visit to Lucknow, 
Mr. Bilgrami was introduced to hico, and being 
struck with the young man’s gifts, Sir Solar Jung 
offered him an appoinment in Hyderabad. In 
June 1873 Ml. Bilgrami entered the Hyderabad 
sereics sa one of the private S'K^retines to the 
great Minister In 187G, he followed Sir 
Siler Jung to Europe, and on hia retnrn 
Mr. B'lgnmi waa mads the Secretary to 
th* Miacullsneuus department which, besides 
some minor branebes of the administration, 
had control ever the education of ths Stats. 
Ho saraed in this capaeitf lilt ths aseewion of the 
lats Nizim to the throna, wbsn bs ws« sppointsd 
Ills Highness’s Pi ivate Secrstiry recoiviiig the title 
of All Yar Kban Bahadur MetaicMn Jung Some 
yeeve Ut«r the title of Imad ul Bulk (Pillar of ths 
State) was added to him in appreciation of his 
vsluable services to ths stats. From I8S7 till bis 
retirement io 1907 he waa the Director of Public 
Intractiob in the state and in spits of many 
difficulties he developed with brilliant success tho 
department committed to hi" care. Ths spare 
time, which Mr. Bilgrami could slfurd amidst hia 
moltifanons dutiss at Hyderabad, was spent 
mostly in farthering the cause of education among 
the Indian Muasnlmanv. He has been for- many 
jearsa trustee of the Mohamedio Anglo Oriental 
College at Aligarh and those connected with 
that loelitution know what a heavy debt of 
gratitude It owes him, far his Valuable, end 
unostenUtious work in ifs behalf. He preside.1 
over the Muliamedan Educational Conference 
heU St Rampur in 1900, and delivered a 
sober and thoughtful addreas full of practical 
suggestions to big coreligionists lyjnl Oursm 
appointed him a member of tho University Cum- 
mission, and latterly be wss a nomirated Member 
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of the Impeml Legislative Council for two years. 
His speech in the debate of the Council Id 1903 
for a larger grant to primary and secondary edu- 
cation created a great stir In the country. In 
1900 he took a leading part in guiding the All- 
India Moslem deputation which waited on Lord 
Minlo; and the original draft of the memorahle 
address was drawn up by }Ir. Bilgrami. Soon after 
the passing of the Council of India Act of 1007, 
he was appointed a member of the Council of the 
Secretary, of State for India, and as such he 
served on three of the committees between 
which the work of the Council is distributed, 
eir., the Revenue, the Judicial and Fubiie and 
the Stores committees. His services were much 
epprecisted by Lord Morley and his colleague*, 
but tiofortunitely the vigour of the Eoglish 
winter told upon his health, and he had to resign 
bis place in the Council in November 1909. Since 
then he bad made Hyderabad his home and was 
engaged in some literary work. Bilgrami baa 
been a student all his life, and the rare command 
he has succeeded in gaining over the EaglUb 
. language pieces him in the first rank of Indian 
scholars. Besides being well versed in Arabic 
and Persian, he has a found knowledge of some of 
the modern lai gueges of Europe. He is the 
author of several works, the most important of 
them being a life of Sir Sslar Jung I, and a 
historical and descriptive sketch of H. B. The 
Nirtm’s Dominions. , 

The association of such a man of varied ea- 
perience and fine scholarship with the yoong 
SsUr Jung who has everything in hiS favour to 
atatt wiib, forebodes much good to the Niaam’e 
State and one will only wish Ood-speed to the 
two new Ministera of Hyderabad in their sew 
spheres of life} 


m CRIMIH&L ARD THE COMMUNITY.* 

— — 

It has been said by some one that the only 
difletence between the judge on the Bench and 
the criminal in the dock is a difierenee of a few 
yards or of opportunity and temptation. The 
idea was enlarged upon, sot long ago, in a small 
book entitled "Our Crimin*! Fellow-Citizens," 
from which it is clear that modem criminologists 
and social reformers are coming to realise tho 
great Bindu truth — "Thou art That.” “Thorei 
but for tho Qrnce of Ood, go 1 ” they say — and 
they are right. Dr. James Devon, medical olSeer 
of Hie Majesty’s Prison st Glasgow, and the 
author of tbs latest contribution to this somewhat 
neglected aspect of sociology, enlarges upon this 
theme through 340 pages of extraordinarily 
ioterestieg matter. His style is terse, poioted, 
and critical, and his thought is brilliantly illumi- 
Dating. Professor Murisoo, who contributes a 
valuable introdaetion, says of him : " His position 
is perfectly clear; be sees precisely, and he atates 
directly, simply, and definitely what he sees and 
what be thinks about it, very frequently driving 
borne a point with epigramatlc force. If be 
throws overboard unceremouiously what he regards 
as coere lumber accumulated by the industry of 
speculation divorced from experience; if bebetiays 
some impatience with existing theories and systems; 
H be advances his own views with confidence — the 
handling ie at any rate piquant, and brings the 
mattvr promptly to ahead." And those riews 
sre crisp and definite. First, Dr, Devon urges 
that there Is no such person as a criminal isolated 
from all aocial surroundings, but that, like all 
other members of the community, he is a product 
of his envirodment. Ergo, in order to understand 
the criminal, we must seek, by all the means in 
our power, to study and comprehend that environ- 


95 


By Dr. J. Devon, John Lane, London, 
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Bent, not only with e view to ipportion the 
bUmo for liis actions, but in order to prevent its 
repetition by securing a reformation of this social 
derelict, Secondly, that eur present penal ayatems 
are designed for the punishment of the criminal 
and not for his reformation ; the obvious eorollarj 
being that be is punished and nut reformed 
Thirdly, that the oriminal can ha not only im- 
proved by rational treatment, but that onminaUty 
itself, as we know it, ean be largely prevented 
Fourthly be eiiowe how, in his ojiinion, it can all 
he dnne Hie boob is divided into three distinct 
parte, the first treating of “The criminal,” tbs 
second, of " eoroinoB factors in the caaaatioo nf 
crime," and the third, of “ The Treatment of 
Criminal" Dr Devon persists lo regarding (he 
criminal as “one of us,” and is Parti, after e 
lomswbat eostemptuoiu reference to the ecientific 
crimlnoligist who, libs the scientist greatly attempts 
to obtain the “pure culture," uoteioled by ita 
lurroundings, be deals with the relations of 
bersdity, insanity, and physical defects to tnme, 
coGcludiDg with 4 study of the criniaal In Pari 
n, be treats of tbe infiuence of dnob, poverty, 
destitution, ovsrerowdieg, immigration, eocial 
conditions, age, and sax, upon the indieidael, and 
then discusses the subyect of puniihment Perhops 
Part III, the constructive portion of tbo boob, le 
the most interesting and useful Here Dr Devon 
seta forth tbe machinery of the law, discusses tbo 
prison system, Che prison, and its routim, describes 
the position of the prisoner on Iiberstinn, con- 
demns the Inebriate borne and similar institotion*. 
and analyses the Prevention of Crimes Act (1903) 
Tbe -final chapters deal with the family as the 
model and social unit,slterciatires tnimprieoniiient 
and BUggestiOQS for the impiovemsnt of the treat. 
Dent of ofienders Tbe 'olloemg etateoent gives 
tbe Veynote to the sutber's virwr- “Oeegrest 
tnistabe made by those who coi.sider social pra- 
blamA la Oiat thny aitbAv vega.v4 fvwm 

bis surroundings or as one of a mass, instead of as 


a member of a family or group. Family life ia 
the common form of social life, and whatever it* 
defects. It M the form that is likely to persist 
vritbont very great modification." This is ft boob 
that should be in the library of every student of 
sociology, of every social reformer, and of every 
statesman It is picbed with valuable thoughts. 

Ciu'vent Events. 

BY RAJDUARI. 

Tni N*o-CovE»iSTe*s it Ulst*r. 

HE outelaiiding feature of British polities 
durtng the leet four week* ii the di>rt*ilom 
I which htessrs Bonar Daw, Csrson, Smith 
end company have raised Their eoneeieoea 
having opbraided them of the bemou* crime of 
seditious ftoguige which waa rieUieely used 
egeiost tbe Hing’s Oovernmeat, let alooe tbe 
ebowereof pelting abuee thrown at tbo Miniatere, 
•nd tbe Preee, even tbeir own friendly Unionist 
organs, having condemned the loose and vulgar 
tongue they had given rein to, other tactic* had 
to be employed. Xx>rd Cecil was for bluff 
also, but differed from bis hysterical and 
irresponsible collcngues in tbe method of esrrying 
tbeiT wrathful rrsistirce to the Home Buie Bill. 
He was alt for altack but with Stately dignity. 
Born an I bred an an aristocrat of aristocrats, 
there waa nothing t u' horror for him a* far ae 
the vulgar metho ts Ins confreres in the impotent 
UlsSer oampiigo I, .d employed. He desired to 
dish the Mmis'era but ia the most “ majestic" 
way possible Sj that when all things were cob- 
Bidered, the ultra resislers to the Home Buie 
Bill had no recourse left but to devise tbe parody 
of the old puritanical Solemn League of Scotch 
Conveoanters who avowed that they would lay 
■ftanm tibavr Yives lor Vue great cause lor whico 
they were prepared to fight. That stern but 
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brftvo and uncompromising bsnd ware pure and 
undeGkd in their motives. They were in no way 
misguided. They firmly and conscientiously be- 
lieved wbat they said and prepared to carry out 
wbat they had solemnly sworn to. Those 
Covenanters were indeed a righteous body, fully 
prepared and doomed to die. However we may 
difler from tbcm as to thesoleinn steps they took, 
we can have nothing but the highest respect for 
them. The times and conditions under which 
they covenanted to fight wero entirely different 
from those now in vogue. Indeed, epcakiog 
plainly, these Ulster men who are breathing fire 
and fury, and talking brimstone and dynamite 
are making themselves so many ntisguided fools 
while serving under the standard raised by Mr. 
Bonar Law, Sir Edwaid Carson and Mr Smith. 
In these tiires of free and plain speaking there is 
no Kope to follow the example of the Covenanters. 
Neither the conditions are at all identical. At the 
best there is no element of altruism, no element 
of stern spirituality about tbe leaders of these 
Neo-eovenanters who differ from tbe old as widely 
as the Arctic pole is asunder from tbe Aotarctic. 
^Vbat ie at the bottom of all this hollow sounding 
agitation? Absolutely nothing save that cursed 
parti/ epiCt to drive away the existing Oovemment 
from power, because the Unionists want to get in. 
You may have your organisations : andycurbrass 
bands, like those of vbePope; you may have your 
banners and bannerets; yon may have all the 
most np-to-dnto trappings of a loud demonstration; 
and you may have parchment paper by tbe yards 
on which tbe misguided might be asked to sign 
their names under solemn oath. But to what 
avail? It is all hollow. It is to be presumed tbe 
sober majority of tbs United Kingdom know ita 
hollowness and refuse to be carried away by these 
- fantastic modes of overawing tbe Government 
which ia laughing in its eleevea. At the beat 
they are '‘anarchists in kid gloves" as the 
ifa>i{At»ter Guardian calU them. That valiant 


but most sober protagonist of Liberalism in- 
dited a scathing leader on these kidgloved 
seditionists in its issue of the 2ad Instant, 
from which it may not be uninstructive to copro- 
duce the fiillowing extract; " Ihe only serious 
force behind tbe rebel leaders is tbe anti-human 
force of tbe few thousands of unhappy roughs who 
are kept so drunk with the party spite and " reli- 
gioHs" hatred that they break out on the least 
encoaragementa, in attempts at faction murder. 
Apart from this force the Ulster army of resis- 
tance to Hom^^iile is a bluff on a poor hand. 
There is no such force in Ireland as the rebels 
boast of having enlisted.” None whatever, albeit 
tbe filming telegrams which Reuter has been 
flubingall over the world. There may be a mile 
long of drsks where 500 people and more can 
simultaneously sigo the parchment of this piuedo- 
covenant of the opening century and there may 
be 500,000 U> sign them, If ever so much. Wbat 
then t “ If they do," says the ffwtrdian, ** they 
win be like Falstaffs men in buckram, for there 
possibly cannot be more than 150,000 adult male 
Unionists in Ulster. Even of these a great many 
would not think of signing. Outside the ranks of 
the wild sbouters, Unionism in Ulster is fast 
losing ground to Protestant Liberalism or Na- 
tionalism.” More. An Ulster Presbyterian writing 
to the Timts observes that " Protestant Ulster 
does not stand behind the movement led by Sir 
Edwarn Corson. There is a considerable propor- 
tion of her citissQs who will decline to follow his 
leadership and will not sign his ' covenant.' Not 
half of our ilinistera or people approve of tbe 
movement.” Of course not. But we shall soon 
bear of many '• stirring ” events during the next 
few days. When, however, the momentary sensa- 
tion h» subsided it will be seen clear as the noon 
day sun that there is nothing more substantial 
than the thrice ble<<se.l bluff of the kidgloved 
unarchiste at_ the bottom. It remains to be seen 
how the “sober and God fearing” of the Oarson 
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legion »r9 forthcoming prcpseo'I to Uy down 
their lives in the ‘holy’ cause of resistance to 
Home Rule. So also “ the army of merehante, 
deacons and pillars of rural society with Bible 
in one hand and German nflaa in the other* 
Scathingly and ecorntully does O’^r Jfaoebeater 
contemporary conclude its oherrabons' — “Any 
physical force eierted on Ulster against Borne 
Rule will be exerted by the familiar Belfast 
Hooligan, and the stimulants offered to saeagery 
by the trained forensic talents of the Oaisons, 
Smiths, and Campbells will mainly go to prodiica 
cowardly assaults on isolated Some Bolere in 
quiet eoroera.'' Eraetly. The Neo-coeenantare 
bare now established their camp It will soon ba 
in full awing. And no doubt the world of wiedom 
end sobriety will bare some amassment as soon 
as the drama opens and derelops >ts<lf Wbat a 
commentary, howerer, is this all on the boasted 
milisktioB of onr Twentieth Century ’ And what 
the cold verdict of the uahiamed bistorun mJl be 
a hundred yeare hence. So much for petty etrife 
and cursed party spite Great Britain needs to 
be ashamed of these false “ pstnota " and pseudo- 
riliglcus politiciana of the hour 

costistmi roLrttea 

Folitics io the Conturnt were a little more 
lively than the month before. The Kaiser, of 
course, is alwaje in evidence He cannot move, 
live, and have bia being, wherever he be. without 
his customary, if not “ blaaing," lediscrettoo. 
Thera is invariably sometbing dramatic, some- 
thing sensations) about bis ways of doing and 
speahing Aye, even he goes out of bis way to 
perform aome sUgery thirga which may remotely 
beat on foreign politic^, the under carrent of 
which is tou palpable not to b« easily discerned, 
• It is the Germanic boast of superiority. The 
Carman is attitudinising the Romsn Boman 
valfur may be there but not the Roman digni^. 
Reman atatelinem andRomati rtalesmanAip. So, 
Emperor William may pose as much aa be lit«u 


uCecaar. lie can never be the great D.ctaCor 
that Cbeur was, the /aeife prirurpt of all tf>® 
Cbesara pat together. Who does not recollect the 
attitudiniaation uf the Emperor Napoleon llli ha 
of Brnmoagem notoriety and tinsel famet Who 
doeanolrecalltomemory hisannaalNew Yetr’s-day 

speech at tbs TuiUsriee and tfas deliberately mys- 
tenous tone he adopted while giving what he 
preaamed to fancy were great utterances beyond 
all compare with those of the sterling Cmsar him- 
self I How all Continent bresthleasly awaited on 
tha utlerancaa falling from hia lips breathing 
peace or war ' And how utterly vacuous were they 
generally proved by the irony of facte. So it is 
with Willisns II, Emperor of Germany, by the 
Oraee of God God save the German people' 

The next august personage who mads some noise 
on tbe contiBental itage was Men. Berehtold, 
the Austnao Premier He sent roond a kind of 
nebulous circular to the Oisat Powers to confer oB 
eometbisg connected with Italy and Turkey. 
Wbat was in bis inner mind is not yet divulged. 
But tba Great Powers viewed aakaoes at tbs 
circular of tbe Minister who apod tbe diplomacy 
of bis astute predecessor in tbe Auitrian Foreign 
Office So that, Mon. Berehtotd's circular has 
proved idmitiva It is bunad. 

Meanwhile it was announced in authority that 
tbe plenipotentianea on behalf of the Italian and 
Turkish Governmeols had met in Swifserland— 
a neutral and disinterested country — to thresh out 
the ptebminsries of peace for which both Powers 
yearn but which both from false sentimeali cannot 
petch up Without in any manner accepting the 
apocryphal statement about aa iodemniGcation by 
Italy to Turkey, for the orquisition of Tripoli, bj 
tbe Urge iaUAwA of 20 millions sterling, a sum 
very difficult for a poor country like Italy t® 
borrow or raise, it may be observe! that the tired 
belligerents most eoonsr or later eign atruee, each 
awallowing its own bitter pill of prestige however 
vugai coated. Italy u led on Bashiog reports oi 
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Tlctutious troops hers and tLore, iq fiout and in 
hioterlaod, while her tieasury has a leaking 
bottom which will need all the retrenchment and 
econooay possible in adiainlstration *to repair, 
besides imposition of heav^ tization. Only the 
Minister in charge of the IVar Office is hoping 
against hope for a “ dashing ” victory which 
might prove a real golden bridge whereon to retire 
“ with honour.” 

If Turkey gets out from this lamentable mess 
of Italian aggression, sho would do wisely and 
well with the Ministry now in power to system* 
aticslly overhaul the entire system of administra- 
tion, The Turk is a personage with certain high 
virtues. At the same time internal dissensions 
and corruptions so long have greatly enfeebled his 
mrek. But in an administration purporting to 
be fairly efficient, unless there is a certain element 
of monU there never can be any hope of firmly 
grappling the helm of the State bark* But we 
read already that tha present Mloistry is deter* 
mined to do important tbiogs; to quell internal 
diseensioos and allay all interproviocial animosi- 
ties and jealousies ; and, secondly, to re*conatract 
on a solid basis the entire administration, specially 
finance which in any country must be its back- 
bone of power and progress. Tbe Turkish Pre- 
mier has already invited capable organisers from 
England to administer the departments of finance 
and justice, education and police. That ts cer- 
tainly a wise step in tbe right direction. And if 
he can allay all irritation and bad blood in Alba- 
nia and Macedonia and adopt, as he is deter- 
mined to adopt, a generous policy of concilia- 
tion, co-operation and partial autonomy in tbe 
bot-beaded Balkans, Turkey bids fair to be oa 
the highway to reform. It is to be devoutly wished 
that the present Ministry may have a long epell 
of power eo as to be able to achieve the progress 
now so badly wanted. 

Afiairs in the Finland province of Russia needs 
to be closely watched. Bussia, as Is known, is 


gradually depilviog the brave anl independent 
Fins of their former freedom eo as eventually to 
reduce them to the same kind of servitude as the 
other provinces. A serious danger is apprehended 
by some farsighted European politicians that in 
the new policy adopted towards Finland by 
Russia during tbe last few years, there is the 
Bubterranean move to eventually aSsorfi Stntdtn, 
the aeqosition of which will give her that outlet 
to tbe sea for which she has been yearning for 
a century and more. The menace remains 
concealed but there may be fat any day in the 
fire of Oontinental politics. That will be Russia’s 
golden opportunity to absorb Sweden. But the 
presence in tbe Baltic of two navies of two of tbs 
greatest military powers would be a distinct 
signal of alarm to Great Britain in tbe North Sea. 
There are dire potentialities and coDtingeneies 
in this direction too awful to contemplate. On tbe 
other band tbe Mongolian problem of the sear 
future ebould sol be lost eight of. It is evidently 
dependent on Eoglsnd’s immediate behaviour in 
Pereia and Tbibat. Altogether when we come 
ssnously to take survey of tbe Central Asian 
question of the future we feel etaggered at what 
the consequences ms/ be of a certain lioo of policy 
which Eogland may adopt, Ood save Eoglaudl 
ITSHAPPr PEKSIA, 

Affairs in Persia could nut have been worse. 
Judging from the latest accounts in Tabriz and 
from tbe remarkable letters of Mr. Mason, which 
have appeared in the Jfa7ieh9ster Guardian, it is 
evident that Russia has got Sir Edward Grey 
coopletelyin her iron grip and that ebort-slgbted 
and feeble Foreign Minister yet seems incapable of 
discovering how fast he is plunging his country 
io the direst of dire dilemmas. He is really a 
captive in the hand of Russia which overtly and 
covertly flonts at England’s Persian policy as 
definedin that worthless Anglo-Biissian Convention 
and every day makes her grip tighter and tighter 
CD poor and unhappy Persia who is never cMowe/i 
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a >ingU chcinci Ja tegenernli benel/. In nety 
direction alie thwarts that unhappy countiy &b« 
hag succassfully barred Persia by her undej^roand 
intrigues from obtaining any hig loans what- 
erer. The Gendarmerie U yet far from strong 
No wonder it cannot be etiengthened without the 
necessary resources, So anarchy has grown 
chronic. But Eussia wants inarrhy and is doing 
her beat in order to partition Persia with Sogland. 
Indeed if the ilaiiekiiln- Griardtan't authority is 
to be accepted, and there is no reason why it should 
not be, aa we write intrigues are going forward 
which would soon culmmata into that unhappy 
condition (or poor Persia The world will look 
with horror at this unholy partition, if it becomss 
a reality, but it will he powerless to annul it. 
And there Is no doubt that with (hat partition 
England will be a eeghgihle power, for her old 
enemy will have completely hypnotised end 
subjugated her to her own strong will It ts to 
be ferreotly wished laeh a disastcoua deooueneot 
nay remain uoaeoneplisbed and that England 
‘•might be spared the humilUtion of being 
completely a tool in the bands of that calculating 
Power. For with the partition of Persia Eoglaod'e 
prestige as a first clasi power will be at ao end 
and the decline and fall of the British Empire 
will begin. Heaven rave England from this 
disastu I 

Initials Only. Bij Anua A'at^iiK Gretn 

{George Sell <t .Sane) 

This la a detective story in which the cnminal 
is represented, contrery to the usual practice, ns 
cleveier than the detective. The story isof eome 
interest but the plot is un oecessanly drawn out 
and the interest le not kept up throagbout An 
> adlitional element of inteiest is added to the 
story by msking the hero an aviator. On the 
whole the novel coraea up moro or Use to the 
average of detective novels and the author has not 
Sinched (com a tragic ending of the story. 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 

[ BhortNoticei only appear in this section.] 

A First Book of English Literature. Sy 
Uenry S Paneoait and Percy Van Dyle Shelly. 
((r. Bell and Sont ) 

la spi'e of the nunsecous available manuals on 
the Eliatory of Engliah Literature, it has always 
been a somewhat difficult task to get a readable 
and comprehensive text-book (or class use. Messrs. 
Bell and Sous have supplied a real want by tbis 
volume. There is an efTeetire blending of the 
biographieai and liteiary interest and the authors 
have also freed the volume of the heavy append- 
ages eo usual in such oinusls. We 'desire to 
notice (or epectsi apprecistiun the lucid analyeis 
of the genius and scbievement of individual 
wntsrs AtlsntioD has also been paid to tbs in- 
tsr-dependeoce of thiir lives on lodsl and political 
condition^ aod the bistorical aspect is brought 
outat tbs commenceDsnt of eseh great literary 
epoch The txrelletii illuetntions enhance the 
value of tbe book. 

Speeches and Writings ofV, R. Gandhi, 
B.A, M R.A S. By Bhaguf, Sarbharx, Editor, 
tbe y<sia, and tha /’otriot, Bombay, imUithed 
h Trifatiy d Co , Bombay Pnce Bi l-B. 

Ur Qsndhi was tha delegsta to tha Ohiosgo 
Parliameot of Beligfons, representing tbe Ja/o 
Community and Philoeophy, and the present work 
IS the firat volume of the epeechea and eeaa) i hy 
him published in a collected form. Jainism is 
etrougly allied to Buddhiem and is aa old as the 
Utter la lodii. It survives in India mostly on 
the Bomhiy aide, and its votaries are healthy, 
pious, and charitable. A study of the papers 
collected herein conveys the impression that the 
Jaio Philosophy is not quite correctly understood 
by eveu the best philosophers of the other bettor- 
known schools Mr. Knrbhan has done well in 
placing before the public the news of so able an 
exponent aa tha Ute Mr. Osndhi. 
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Essentials of Psychology. By S, Radha- 
Irtsknan, 31. A., Assistant Bra/fstor o/ JTAiJoso- 
phy, Presidsncy College, 3fadras. {Oxford 
University Press). 

This little book is, as the author Bays in bis 
preface, “ an attempt to present in a simple end 
clear way the essential principles of psychology”, 
and is the outcome of a course of lectures deliver- 
ed to university students. In so small a compass 
it is obviously impossible For a book to deal with all 
the questions that a large manual of psychology 
might be espeeted to treat, nor is anything very 
original to be looked for; within its self-imposed 
limits the hook succeeds as well as any of the 
smaller handbooks we have aeen, and it should 
prove valuable as an introduction for those who 
are thinking of making a serious study of the 
subject. The ground is well traversed, and lead- 
ing psychological theories are passed in review 
and subjected to appropriate and up-to-date criti- 
cism, while at the same time the book does not fall 
under the curse of some larger trestises in merely 
criticising and giving no clear guidance of its own. 
Especially admirable is the emphasis on the fact 
that the various elements which are looked at in 
comparative isolation for purposes of abstract dis- 
cussion are linked indissolubly together in the 
living man Even ao short a book would have 
been the better if, in addition to its excellent 
table of contents, it had had an index, aod, even 
more important for a book that professes to be an 
introduction to its subject, a bibliograpby . 

The Foundations of Science. fiyJF. (7. J>. 

• IFAsiAam, F, R. S., T. (7. E. C. Jaeh, London. 

This gives a brief sketch of the development of 
various scUncee without going into the details of 
any one of there. This must form a good intro- 
duction to those special books on the history of 
the development of the sciences. The author's 
allegory on tho classiEcation of the sciences is 
very apt. 


Drary af lire Morrlh, Aug — Seplember t912. 

August 23. It has been detided to present a 
public address to hir. K. B, Dutt, Counsel for 
plaintiff io the htidnapur case in recognition of 
bis self-sacrificing services. 

August 24 A prolonged earthquake of some 
severity is reported to have occurred early this 
morning at venous places in the Korth-West 
Frontier Provinces, the shock being particularly 
severe at Peshawar. 

August 23 At a meeting of hlahcmedans held 
this evening in C.ileutta undei' the auspices of the 
Bengal Provincial Mahomedan Educational Con- 
ference, a resolution was adopted protesting 
against the decision of tbs Government of India 
as regarding the Muslim University. 

August 26. H. R. H. Prince Arthur of Oon* 
naught and Mission left London for Tokio to day 
to represent King George at tbe funeral of the 
late Emperor of Japan. 

August 27. A huodred Mahomedan Zemin- • 
dare of the Latkhana District at a meeting in 
Karachi to-day declared themselves in favour of 
tbe Education Cess Bill. 

August 28. A public meeting was held in 
Calcutta to expres'- regret at tbe death of Mr. 
A. O. Hume, with Dr. Rash Bebari Obose in 
tbe chair. 

August 29. 11. E. Sir George Clarke in open- 
ing the Bombay Provincial Co operative Confer- 
ence to-day delivered an important speech in the 
Poona Council Hall. 

August 30. Sir James and Lady Meston have 
left for India ma Brindisi. 

August 31. A Public Meeting will be held at 
tbe Town Hall, Calcutta to coGstder what steps 
should be taken in connecrion with tbe decision 
of the Appellate Court in tbe Midnapore damage 
Buit, and to emphasise the necessity for the 
separation of Executive and Judicial functions. 
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Septfmber 1. Information Viaa b<en recoived 
Poona that Mr. Gokliala'a appointmtnt to tbe 
Public Ssrvics Commission is not to be allowed 
to interfere with tbe carrying out of bia iatentlon 
to stand lor IB election to the Impenal Legisla- 
tive Council 

September 2 The nemo of Sir Rtebard lAmb 
ia mentioned in connection with tbe acting 
appointment of Ooveinor of Bombay during tba 
interval between tho departure of Sir George 
Clarke and tbe arrival of his sucoe'sor 

September 3 The Hind uTTniveruty Deputation 
arrived at Kotah and waited on H H Uabarao 
TJmedsinibji Bahadur when His Eigbnesa paid a 
handsome donation u( ena lakh of rupeae 

Septan ber d U SI th« Ei»g racaived Lord 
Pentland in auditnca and conferred on bim tba 
Inafgnia of tha Grand Commanderebip of (bo 
Order of tba Indian Knpiia. 

Beptembar S B. E Sir George Cfarka tbia 
evening epaned tba N M Wadia Amphitheatro 
aa part of tbe Pergu‘aon College, Poona. 

' -September 6 Tha death >a aenouncad of 
General Sir Charles Oougb, the Slutiny Vatoron. 

September 7. Tbe programme for tbe meeting 
otthe Imperial Legislative Council fixed for tbe 
10th mat , was formally settled this evening. 

September 8 It is reported that a widespread 
blilitary revolt hae broken in Yunnan acd that 
a general panic and Uwleasoess are tbrsateoiDg 
the district 

September 9. The Chief CommissfooCT of 
Oaubati held an Educational Conference to day, 
in which it Wits settled to build a Slahomedan 
hostel and hoepital attached to the Cotton College. 

September 10 The fint meeting of tbe 
autumn Session of the Imperial Legislative Council 
was held this morning at the Viceregal Lodge, 
n. E the Viceroy presided Messrs Howard, 
Nelhersole, Michael, Maxwell, Halley and Colonel 
Holloway were aworn in as Members 


September 11. In the general meeting of the 
Poona Municipality to-day it was resolved to 
give a fitting farewell address to tha Governor. 
A committee was formed acd Rs. 500 voted for ‘ 
the purpose. 

Septembei 12 The Parsee New Yeat'e day is 
being celebrated with much eclat in Bombay. Tbia 
la the 1250th year of their eettlement in India. 

September 13. Dr, Ssrvadhikary baa been 
appointed a member of tbe permanent Executive 
of tbe International Moral Education Congress at 
The Hague 

September 14 Mr K. B. Dutt replying to 
iho letter of the president of the recent Town 
Hall Meeting at Calcutta has declined to accept 
tkepublfcaddrew. 

September 16. Tbie 'afternoon Hon, Sir 
James Mestce, H 0 6 . 1. rte»>T«d charge of tbe 
Oifire of lbs Lieut. Governor, United Proeincei of 
Agra and Oudb, from Eon, Sir John Hewett. 

September 16 E H. the Nisam and staff 
arrived to day at tbe Viceregal Lodge xa tbe 
guests of lb«ir Kxcelleneiea the Viceroy end Lady 
Hardings. 

September 17 H. E. ths Governor of Bombay 
visited the School of Arts to-day when the elabo* 
rate and beautiful models of tbe Arob to comme- 
morstetb* landing of Their Majesties was exhibited, 

September 18. There was a lively debate in 
the Bombey Municipal Meeting to-day when Dr. 
Master moved that the principle of bringing out 
European officers without openly Invitiog applica- 
tions is dangerous. 

September 19. The Standing Committee of the 
Bengal Provincial Conference has submitted ■» 
lengthy repreaenUlion to H, E. the Governor 
euggeetiog eherations in the regulations affecting 
representation in tbe Councils. 

bepteoiher 20_ Mr. 0. H. Bompas, Preeident 
of the Calcutta Improvement Trust, read a paper on 
“City Improvement " to the members of the Social 
Study Society this evening. 
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TOPICS FROM periodicals. - Aesthetic side of School Life. 


CivilizatioQ in the Mahabharata Period. 


“Hiatoricos” writing in a recent numberof 
Tht r«^to J/ajastHe tompoLrca and contraats, wUb 
ample texts from the original authorities, the 
cinlizttions o! the Rsmafana and the Mahabha- 
rata periods in the historjr of India. Ha eaje that 
in the Ramayana period, the Brahmanic element 
was predominant in national life aod conaequent- 
ly the purauit of luxuries and sen*uoo* delights 
was looked down upon. In the Itamayana itself 
we read that VashUhta and Viahwamittra had the 
supreme, and almost determining share in the 
direction of public aifairs. Their towering per- 
sonalities always loomed Urge on the public mind. 
Even the King had to obey their behests or at 
any rate to show marked deference to their senti- 
Bents, This is illustrated by several citations 
from Yalffliki. The whole atmosphere io every 
aspect of the national life was spiritualized. And 
the word of the Crabmln eage was the law of the 
ege. The result of this epiritual'ZitioB of all 
national activities was that even after conquering 
Ceylon Rama refused to add it to his *dQminions 
but left it entirely in charge of Ravana's brother. 

But the case is different in tbe Mababbarata 
pvnod. Military conquest and Military pride were 
the ruling passion of tbe age. 

Id the Mababharata period, on the cootrery, tbo 
^a« bad departed from thoir lofty ide*'* and ae • ros- 
nit of the last of conquest and pride of temtonal 
aggrandiaomant wallowed 10 aeniual luxury. Xberesolt 
Was Vhat the life of luxury bred tioe*, vice* led to tbe 
detenoration of national character, the deterioration of 
uatvMai cb.fjcter resulted in tbo establiabment ofOie 
dominion of aelfldiaeaa, aolfiahnesa gar® rise to ioterne- 
cine warfare, and internecine warfare caused a cataS' 
trophe from the effects of which Indi* haanotyetre- 
cotered even after the lapse of Are thousand yeara. 

It WM but natural that in a aociet/ inlerpenelrated 
with materialism and dominated by materiahstio tend- 
enmea the Brahmans, the repreaentatiree of a»cetieiei», 
•''“•ebnegstioD, self denial and honourable poverty, 
tnaaSd bavo been looked down opon with scorn and 
OoetemnS ' 


Mr, P. C. Baiinerji’s short and interesting 
article in tbe latest number of the Indian Educa- 
tioH is a plea for aesthetic training for school 
boys. There is indeed no denyiogi that there is 
very little done in our schools to cultivate the 
aesthetic side of the school going boys. 

1 am not talking hero of tbe want cf training in our 
achoola of tbs feelings of sympathy, self-sacritice, cha- 
nty, &C., which are included in moral training and 
which also receive very little attention, but only of the 
pleasure felt from a certain combination which is deaig* 
Dated beauty in objects, and harmony io sounds, and 
which IS a powerful means of raising onr natures. In 
other words, 1 am talking of the utibty of having not 
only tbe grammarisn, the mathematician, the historian, 
the geographer, the scientist as tbe teachers of our boys, 
bat also of the painter, the sculptor, the carver, the photo- 
grapher, tbs poet and the mnsiciao being given adue 
plaeo 10 the school pantheon of teaeben. 

It IS onderstoed that music is taught in English 
schools and that it forms apart of the eurrieulam 
in the continental univereitiee. It is a sad want 
in lodian Scboole. The writer urges that though 
it could be found impracticable to teach Indian 
music to school children, tbe occasion of a marri- 
age in the headmaster’s family, tbe idspeotor’a 
visit or some grand festival like the coronation 
day should be availed of for making the boys sing 
their odes to tbe tune of Indian music. Perhaps 
this is done in eome village schools in theso days. 
Tbe writer also suggests another method of 
aesthetic traiuing. He writes * — 


There may be some flower pots in tbe school veran- 
dah, surely at least in tbe school Boarding House, and 
these may be put in the charge of boys wbo will take 
care of these, and who will like this occupation, and will 
be greatly pleased when the plants they have tended 
begin to flower. They will also lay by a stock of tueCol 
information about these plants. 

He tbea iosiats ou the neceaaily of the habit of 
cleanliness both in the attire of the children and 
in their books and note books. Above all the 
teacher must set the example. 


Teachers are generally capable ef forgettiog to shave 
their beards regularly for want of time and this, as some- 
body humorously said gives them the appearance of a 
CTimfnah "N^hy should net they sotnetinei please them 
selvesand the class by having ' wers f 
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The Futility" of Parliamentary Oratory- Material and In tellectua l Development. 


In an arlitJe in Ujb Uteet cumbei of 7%* Chant- 
ler'i Journal Mr. Michatl MaeDonagh dwcossf* 
whether Totes in Partiament are iwayed and 
determined by oratory and argument. II# con- 
cedes that the inleilectual charm of an eloquent 
speech inatea a univereal appeal. He 5# not, how- 
ever, dispoaed to believe that the weight of debate 
decides the issue of politii.al eontroveraiea Espe- 
cially in the House of Ooromoo* in which the 
memhere have definite end fired opinions and ere 
rigidly divided into highly organised peril**, 
speeches however fine, in truth seldom, if ever, 
turn a iingla vote on political issuee 

Tha writer illustrates the effect produced by 
great erahirieal performances in the Boose, 
llacaulay's celebrated speech on the Copy nght 
Act was productive of immediate success. Lord 
Falneraton'i wonderful feat in the Enuee wi>b his 
electrifying peroration waiafiretrste perform- 
ance and averted the verdict of hie woret enemies 
Oledetone ffis often enwrapped in a tragic epien- 
dour at ha spoke and (or a time etood the vvnta 
hie oratoncsl embodiment of Ireland'a nnguich 
and aepintion. And who doss not know Sir 


Henry Fowler's moving eloquence to the patrio- 
tism of the Home. 



Indesd under a democritie forio of Qoverumrnt 


luence must always be a 


Fred Longden.aSocialistwriter contributes to the 

curreot number of 77»s SocialiH Eetiev’ a short 
paper on tha above subject, ft must be ecuepted 
as an axiomatic truth that the intellectual and 
moral atate of a people is the surest index to a 
peopto'a grestness. The reslizition of such a 
mental conditioo depends almost wholly on 
matenal progress in one foim or another. The writer 
illustrates bow far this obierratinn is true. 

Anybody with thelenst pretensioiii to a knowledge 

of ancient hi-tory will readily coscede that wealth 
wae Um cause of the fall of Kome. 

Rone Ml, (ban, Uireugh the Binds of its gevareeri 
beiogsdreriely nffacted by the Dooepoly of the fruits 
of sasterui] progroaa, , 

The wntei shows that if wealth was not mo- 
nopolised by ths few but more evenly spread the 
eitwition would have been dilTvrent. He deplores 
that a eicnilarcondition prevails in modern Europe. 

Again there is mother evil tricing from the 
matenal progrvas ae obtained under the abnormal 
conditions of modern eivihtation. Owing to greater 
intensity of coin petition manufecturere ere stooping 
to unfeir methods of industry. The diabolieel 
usee to which ths “ principle of substitution" is 
applied hnve made many necessaries of life pertscUy 
unwholeanme and hurtful to conautuers. 

MaUiul piogr.Bi emoog the very poor classesi 
the wnter belieVt-B, would ensure greater moral and 
inteUrclUal (!ev.,lopmant. Healthier workshop 
coudiwone must lend to intellectual and moral 
betCermeiit In b lef the grades of human culture 
e»«ni to point '0 the theory that moral aod 
intell«tual d. velopmsnt largely depends on 
mat*rtai i.pp .i tunilies. 
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Primary Education. 

Tbe current number of the Dawn Sfayazitie 
cantaioB an important paper on “ The Problem 
of Primary Education in India: Ita two'fold 
character." The writer begira with a quotation 
front Mr. Philip H. Wickateed’a recently pnbliahed 
paper on Education in tbe Village. Mr. VTickateed 
Bays in his pamphlet that the general outcome of 
the hours spent in the village echool ie, in a 
lamentable number of cases to detach the children 
from tbe healthy love of country-life, from its 
educational influeneea, to give them a distaste for 
country industries and to direct their ambitions 
and aspirations into wholly other channels. Thia 
being so, the one thing, continues iha writer, is to 
bring the instruction in the school into relation 
with the actual and practical life. 

Again, it appears that the question of primary 
education in the villsge has to be viewed also 
from the purely educational eiaodpoint. At 
the present day the distaste for rural life and 
rural occapatinns is absolutely detrimental to tbe 
ebaracter of the children. Apart from the mere 
development of the intelligeore and ability of the 
boys, the ebaracter side of tbe student population 
is at stake. Mr. Wicksteed describes the situation 
in the following words : — 

The village boys and girls no longer esrve bowls 
. and weave good cloth in winter sights made bappy with 
(olhiongs and ballads. Their music comes from agnino> 
phono ; their songs are imported (roni the nearest town ; 
their daociog and football they pay for and lazily watch. 

In India the conditions have not as yet come 
to that state, Bather do tbe villages need a little 
more of educatioral institutions. But then we 
, ought not to forget tbe dangers of tho b) stem that 
' forgets the eharacler aspect of culture. The two 
things necessary for Indian life are therefore ; — 

(1) To develop intelligence in villaga population to 
enable them to cope with the conditions of modero bfe; 
and (2) not to undermine, but to strengthen the forces 
that have gone to build up and develop^ the cAaraefer- 
ride of Che village populations of Indis, 


Education in India. 

In a recent number of tbe ITdJfininjifrr Gazette 
appeared an article on tbe above subject which 
has attracted considerable attention in England, 
The writer begins by saying that the problem of 
education in this country is not quite as smooth 
a thing as it is elsewhere in the world. lie says 
that the task of educating all India is too immense 
and too impoasihle even with tbe entire resources 
of England and India combined. It is therefore 
necessary to supplement tbe finsrees of the Indian 
bureaucracy with some private funds, for which 
the aid of private charity aad philantbropy'must 
be had recourse to. The despatch of 1854, ho 
aays, laid down three main principles for future 
guidance. They are . — 

First, education should be prsctioal, to ‘'make thste 
who poiSMs it oore oieful members of society i’ second, 
to encourage tbe grsnt-io.aid end liberality from every 
quarter, third, wbilet reeognieiog that Goveromant 
acbools ebould be eecutar, it deiires, through grant-iiK 
aid, to encourage religioue inetruetion wherever 
poeatble. I 

Tbe writer complains that had these principles 
been carried out, Indian education would havo 
been a much brighter chapter in the history of 
British rule in Hindustan than has unfortunately 
been tbe case. But the officials of the Education 
Department in India have thwarted the policy of 
tbe Government. They have made the blunder of 
regardiog the enterprises of private institutions as 
rivals to those of tbe state. “ And thus education 
has rarely been practical but usually clerkly and 
literary only,” Tha Oommfssion of 1882-3. 
recorded ; — 

We reeommeod that while existing State Institutions 
of the higher order should bo maintained in complete 
eScieney wherever they are necessary, tbe improvement 
aed exteneion of privetely managed iostitutioDs be the 
principal care of the Department. 

The writer concludes 

To-dey a meagre grant, liable to erratio redactions, a 
fluctuating policy at the mercy of each new depart* 
mental director, and a weak inspectorate have tended to 
reduce Government control over tbe grant.in-aid, have 
diecouraged Indian and missionaiy liberality end Inita* 
tiv%aRd retarded the eprred of edecitloo. 
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The Mughal Adminietration. 


The August number of the UindiKtan Seview 
pontains a learned and illuminating review of the 
Civil Administration of the llughal Empire by 
Mr.S.V. Venkateswaran, M A. The wrtierbegina 
by Baying that the eiiteer.th century saw the 
golden age of Jfussalman role in India Partly 
owing to the sage counsel of the mioietere and 
partly owing to the loyal devoUou of the eubiecla 
■ eort of homogeneoua confederacy and rdigioua 
coalition were wrought by Akbir amidat all the 
cUsbing elemenla and diveree classes of the popu- 
lation. Still, however, the working of tbeadminie 
tatwn during the reign ef Akbar is far from clear. 
As pointed out by Talboys WhieUc it whidleo 
behind a veil of fulaome fiettery The influence of 
Luis Boswelliana ii rather rampant on the minds 
of (he admirm of Akbai. From a hiatortc 0arrsy 
of the period It la clear that the Emperor was the 
very eeotre of the adnisiatrative machine to bim, 
ts the writer paiots out, were combined the sup 
rsme conduct of the general adrainistratioD as well 
as the supreme legislative and judiciel powere. 
Indeed all the land in the state was the property 
of the Emperor. “lo thie way theEiopireof Akbar 
was a despotism; though a de^potlsIn tempered by 
e polite recognition of the rights and prejudices of 
the eubject peoples” 

Though virtually the supreme master of the 
Kingdom themacbinery of his Govcromeot ought 
not to be neglected He had a splendid rijaipmei i 
of officials fittel in an eOicient bureaucracy 


laoda and diepoased oRioial patronage 


lia»« orthet 
There wen 


oer officere. m charge o( rcrcnu«,jiidKi 
ve work. The I'lewao ot the aelariee wi 
uolerpeit of the modem ChaneellOToftl 


So tar for the general conduct ct the Impel 
Ooveroment But it ia doubtful whether the h 


Guveroment was always efficient enough to supp- 
teas tbe private feuds of elms and Villages. All the 
same Village administration seems to have been 
Bitiefactary in character. The writer proceeds.— 
The eommou slfsiri of the village were order^ by a 

yet ‘Tee muDieipal and Tillage inititutiona of India', 
eaya Ualcalm, ' ware competent, from the power gireo 
tb^ by the oomnoa oonient of all ranka to maintain 
ardaTMui paao* witbia their recpecCirocirlss fa Coatral 
India, tiieir rights and pnvilegea never were cooCeated 
even by tyrante, while all }uit pnnees founded their 

them'. Tbe paocbayeti not only taught tbe people tbs 
beoeAte of eolloetive action and of lubordination to ]uat 
authority, but they also loamtaioed local order, aecured 
aafety of life, eniured the fair dealioga ef villagea with 
•Mb other and vindicated private character, under the 

eblequy There was a nica diviaien of functions 
aouing (base esocutireofficera, both in Northern nod in 
Seulbcm India. But it la not neceiiary to ge into lbs 
detaiiaef the village adminiatration, it rcmaineil much 
theaacoe at in tbe old Uiodu (miH In feel, The 
Mubaomadan oenquereri never incceeded in really 
forcing their ayetem on tba races of Indis/ 

£rea tbs Bvtbods «f cml tad ctmlaal 
procedure srsms to hava been the seme as in 
previous limes. Wbeo a civil claim wii provnl, 
the persoo who gamed the suit got bold of tbe 
pivperty ui dispute. If the plaintiffi lost bis cause 
be bed to pay double tbs sum bs had lusd for. 
As to olden times, resort washed to the ordeal 
whenever tbe judge could not vivo a decision even 
after eiaanmng witncitea, And the punishments 
vaned accoidmg to the distinctions of caste and 
creed quite u in Ancient India In moat caees 
the peaefty wes indeed severe but we must re- 
member the crudeness of the age »nd the normnl 
etnndard of contemporary rivilisition But one 
thing w clear beyond doubt. Tbe people obtained 
vpeedy justice find the tedium and eipeuse 
of modern legal michiueiy with scarcely any 
greater advantages in the discovery of justice was 
entirely absent And it is satisfactory to note 
that sofew were the cases biought for decision 
(hatonlyone day m the week set apait for the 
admiiiietration of justne sufficed the Kingdom. 
It epeaks volumes of tbe Jjn-abiding rhsrscter 
of tbe people 
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Social Reform in India- 

The .Vew MonlUy for the current month eon- 
tsioe en ertiele on the much detehed queelion of 
the two methods of Socisl reform in Indie. Mr. 
S P. Vi jiersgbeee Chan, the writer of the erticle, 
eajs Ihet the question of Boeiel reform bae been in 
existence for the lest quarter of a centurj id 
India and yet no tangible result baa as yet 
accrued From il Tbera bee been a quarrel as to 
the best inoda of effecting it. Now its neceesily 
has been fully aceepled end enforced by lome who 
hare been trained end educated on Western tineaof 
thought But aren among them there la no har- 
mony or uniformity i difference of opinwn has 
arisen from the very firil beginning »e to the 
tnetboda. Here are the two methods of carrying 
out reform . 

Ose lebeel arguea tbet reform ehouU b« oamed «nt 
OB retioBahilis priaciploa t( wente to obey Ui« dictates 
of tba SoiCBoe el Soeialogy Erery lociety mekee lawe 
aad saaolineBta aoooidiog M (he itege of eroluboa sad 
the pbese at eenrootnent id which it bee beeo dneeo to 
oeinUtn itielf, Ai Sfclutiao edreacee, sew eed diBec- 



It le contended that the various lews and rules 
of conduct ns observed to-day in the diffeicnt 
walbs of life have a Sbastraio basis : but it is faint 
••Bd illogical. And the true spirit of the Sbaetras 


and the goal which they aimed at have been 
entirely lost tight of by narrow-minded interpre- 
tatiuna, prejudice, miegoided energy and foreign 
contact. Tbs wnter exemplifies this statement 
with a reference to the custom of coneulung the 
boroaeopa of beebelore and meiJs. 

1 do sot like to go so tar eaioniedaby hiaffag that 
Aetrolcgy u a nyth , but I ahall grant it a« as empirical 
acieoeo with geDerally aoine workable bypctheeie end 
data. lu warning noto il attendod to inoit carefully, 
though io some eeaee sentiment or some other mobre, 
or worldly eoaiideraUoB true iti beat to pey leil heed to 
Ibe wareing nnu of science. Boms of the boys' horoe- 
eopaa ar« cradited with siDgIs wife or two or three 
wiaee, while iB the eaeeiot girietheio-ealledeipoondere 
of tboaeirnoooerer mention inyanch feclibut mainUina 
goMot. sifeeco Ksw (bsenipieioa Bstunlty anacs wbether 
aacuaeo ean be as partial or whether it <a the Biachicf of 
theeo called emuadere ofthe ecieBca. Wbetbarthe 
■cieaM u applicable to the Orabmlo eommoaity alone by 
dirtatioga mam^ble^age liToitto pria alone, or whether 

dutuiDoiage-timil, whetbir ii it applicable to the 
andewer elooe by r"®g fob freodooi to marry again 
end egsia «t le it sot eppheeble to vidowi beeecee these 
•steetnclieB iBpeieden Ihebi f I am led to belieea frees 
reUebleeeureei that it la ea rmpineel iciance aad tiiadaf 
folly betiesa It eieacioBea. Aad sea leieaeeil should 
hoimparfaelsod uairanal, ffeoee I rhcold (bisk that 
the social ecitoDS aow la praetieo are euiU aatogaaii- 
tietolba teacbiDge ofaeeieoee which is completely 
beheacd te be a eoieDce end a Shaetra by (he whole 
eobatry. 

Tbe writer tbsn questions the legitimiey of the 
age limit ID the matter of marriage of girls and 
atlacks (he meaniDgleaa and ineincere adrocacy 
of orthodoxy by those who bave ahenduned every 
form of Sbaetraic conduct in daily life. Ha 
concludes — 
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Spiritual Mysticism. 


In tba current issue of The J/o<fon» Rtvitva 
there is an entertaining article on "The Perma. 
nent Value of Spiritual Mjsticiata.'* Mr. Ajit 
Kumar Obackrararty begins by saying th^t there 
is to day in Europe a growing tendency to royeti* 
cism and to the interpretation of mystical experi- 
ences. Mysticism claims the poasihility of a 
direct cotnniiinicn with the ultimate Being and it 
is thought that the processes of that supersensuous 
achievement throw a new light on the problems 
of psychology and religion. Mysticism again is 
generally supposed to be illogical but for that 
reason it ought not to be condemned as absolutely 
irtatianal elnce it is founded on the deepest 
psychical experiences of man which cannot ho 
easily dbroissed as unreal tod fantastic. Nor is 
it a vague emotionalism. Fur we see that philo* 
aupbers and scientists alike are teoding to it 
even as the artists aud poets to get beyond an 
intellectual ideallsn, Both Prof. Euckeo and 
Prof. Bergson who may be eaid to lead tbe philo- 
sophical thought of Europe tn^day believe that 
psychical experiences lead as a stepping stone to 
spiritual realiulion. 

It would not be true to eaj that mysticism is of 
purely Eastern origin and that tbe West is utterly 
incapable of it. But the heart of mysticism is in 
the'Easl. 

I have Skid that mysticism is the dominant note io 
Eoropesn thought to-nsy, but 1 hare not said that it 
hss Its hidden source lo the pereooia! fountsins of 
Indisn religions ai)d thnoght-eysteme. 1 do not take the 
burden of proof on me, bat mv cooTlction is Ibst the 
new Theology moremcnt, the Prsgmstio snd ilamanist 
morement, snd the new norement of Bergionisn Intni- 
tionUm, sll of them, tliough not origiosting from the 
Cait,srfl being secretly snd unconteioasiy fed aed 
nonnebed by llinda spiritnal culture. And I believe 
that the day is not very far, when the meeting points of 
the two stresms of thought, one running la the West, 
and the other in the East, will loom above mankind’s 
thooght-horuon. To the Ilindo people, myiticiem is the 
tuneless temyla wherein one msy receive direct evidence 
of inexpressibly sscred import. And it is nought dee 
than that internal evidence which exists nnly In the 
rapt anion of subject and object. 


The UTiter demonstrates that Mysticism Is tho 
dominant note in tho thought alike of the East 
afnd the West. Mysticism, be Stys, is nothing but 
tho making of the conditions of God-realizition, 
and that the art, poetry, philosophy and ecienco 
of this age aro all working to build up this new 
faith on earth. 

Hinduism and Material Progress. 


Dr. Sir S. Subrahmatiia Aiyar, LL. D., Kt., 
C. I. E, in his excellent summary of the causes 
that contribute to tho backward atato of material 
progress in India observes in tho latest issue of 
the ITealth cj India 


> tbeir iiolatioQ and political eonditionv in the past 
Tlwre IS nnfortnnatoly also great lack of habits necessary 


for successful satcrpriie such a 


, accuracy, punetushtT. 

persistent pnrsuit of tlisobjeetin view, aienbsbis 1 
bsiiere, to the easy lifs, attended by few wants, hitherto 
led by tbs peopleand.in a wsy.lolsrsted, ifnet faTonred 
by ths cUmsta. Brsn a grsaler esuts is (be entire 
absence, till new. ef fscilitiss for initrnetion and 
(rsieiog, lodispeoisbls lo tbs aeijolrenisot of the rsauisite 
csMcily for csrrylog on eemmerelsl or Industrial 
ondertskings oo sny exteniirs seals. It Is eiesr, however 
thstthesiiiting lUta of things eannotlast long. Tha 
most hopeful sign ef this is ths luccoti which hii 

within soshort a timssttendedthsoeperatirsmoTement 

and that, with refereaca lo ths strata of society practU 
cally untouched by eJneation. Ooubtlesi, with the 
spread of tbe potent force ofeducstion, which msy now 
bo Uken ss sisured, hsviog regard to the recent Imperial 
proDODQcemoDts on thsiobject andlo tho policy adopted 
by thaOovrrnment in eonse<iueDcn as well at with the 
growth, of the new spirit which is maoifosting itself 
everywhere, material progress in the future it bound to 
be fsr qnieker then hitherto. 


The learned writer concludes that the day of 
iadiviilualismand aceialUm nroclosicg and that it 
is time for colleclivhm to triumph. But the 
soccees of colUctivism depends on the amount of 
eelf aacriiice and renunciation which the higher 
ranks of society will bring to bear on tho carrying 
out of tho experiment. 


That alone will oonstituls the genuine socislitm the 
one contemplsted by the Varnssrttna Dhtrnia or' the 
eoeial polity of the Menu ©four race. This, tho future 
Msnu, IS also expected to carry out with niodiflcstions 
and improvements. Msy the success hoped for with 
reference to such so experiment attend humanity as a 
whale, most be the esrncst wish of all who ere wstchlna 
the progrcie of events In the West ereu st the present 
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The Education of a Businessman. 


Emifrration from India. 


A writer in till July nambor of Ui« 
tf ike Malta Boih\ Sncxctu insist* upon tbs nccct- 
«ity of impsrting lliglier 0 iinmercul EJitcktioD in 
the TJnirersitieB of loJn After edenuattly im- 
parting general education which must be the baai* 
for«U special icienliru instiuctions theEistem 
Uomrsitie* must eUo undertake to gie* the 
Btudeiit* the tdrantages of buaine.«-train>ng which 
ere invariably obtained in the eclebrateii (cade 
mies of Eurupe and America In tbe** dt)* 
when eo much ie made of the need for religioue 
aud morel luetruclion the writer putsin e pie* for 
imparting commercial methods. 

SVbea it le said that liberal education touel be 
supplemented by religious and enccel nielruclion, 
why should tbeie be a void of a bufieens training 
lo tbe eurriculsm of our colleges? lie inaUncee 
the cise of the Rendon School of Economic*. 
Of course the writer does not esy that we 
require the sene courses that srs prescribed lo 
the Weet. There the operations of commerce and 
ioetruotions sre estremely varied and complos 
But for ua, he soys, a modest scheme of commerce 
study will do. 


Thh ie the subject of an article in the August 
aumberof Tk^ Modern Hortd, by Mr. Sridbsr 
V. Kelkar. The writer has freely made use of 
the ppers on " The History of the Eastindun 
Imailgranls'* contributed by Mr. Alloyne freUnd 
under the signature of Largton to Argoiy,i 
journal puUisbed in Georgetown, British Quian*. 
Mr Langton devoted bis papers to the inquiry 
whrthcr the coolies received any ilhtraatment at 
all But Mr Ketkar gives in bis article a mure 
detailed aicount on the various aspects of the 
question of Emigration based on several other 
sources besides the contributions of Langton. 
On ibe origin el Indian labour ioOuisns tbe 


writer nys — 

Whee the apprenticeship Isw redeced the boon e( 
labour Iron nicotoiaisB eed s half per dism they began 
to took about the world for poepls willing toperform 
thoransiDiDg siitb psrt of work. As early il ritaraary 
183> ao atwapt wai mads to import Cersiae oooliee, 
ITio Aral Portujueae imioigranta from Uadiera wera 
■atroduced during tba Sana year Tha firat vaiiol 
loaded Witb Indian ooolioi Irois CalantU wnt the 
Rcopmio whiih brooghtorer ISdcnohtl on UoySth, 
planUra in tbo colsaiti during this 
pmod did oot fotl ao fcoally anxioui to ladase loreiga 
■mmigratioe ta thay did after tha tlaTerv was aboliihod 
aadthe olfocta ot tbe abolition began to be felt in the 
Ubour moiketot the cohoy. 

It may be asked why tbe planters in British 
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QJESriQnS OF IMPORTANCE 


Proposed UnWersUies of Aligarh and 
Benares. 

fiir lltrcoiirt Ilutler h^B tlie following 

UlterR on Uift auUjf-ct of th« Univowitie* 

of Al/girli and Benares i 

TotheHon'bta n«j* Sir MahammaS All Jlahanaiaa 
Khan, Khan nihaJar, of MahmuJahad, K C. 1. E. 

DaUd Ihc lOlh Aogual, lOli 

Ouar Raja Sahib, 

1 am in a poaition toeomRiiinicatft ta jou the deeiiioBt 
ot !Iia Majeit;'* Sorrrtary ef Slate, in regard to the 
prapoied Unieersitj of Aligarli. Yon will remember 
that the DOTement waa atnrtnl without anp refereneeto 
the <\oitT7imeet. Not ■until Maj ibU dd a eom 
mittee ranaixting of Nawah Maata<i nu««ain, Mr- Aftab 
Ahmad Khin, Dr. Elauddio and yaurielf approach 
me informally. Wo hail aome diacuamon and I raid 
that before going any further the (Inremment et 
India mnat obtain tho lan'tion ef the SecraUry 
of State In regard to tlie pr\«e<ple o( e<(Ahliahing a Cai* 
tenity, On llieSlil.Iuly IDU, ( eommunicated to yoo 
the rraJineia of the Seeretary of State to eanetioo the 
eatahliahment ef e I'alrertity provided (t) thet reor 
eommittee eoald aliorr that you hare edoiuato fnnae to 
hand for the purpoae, and (i) that the eoovtitutioe ef the 
prepoaed Unirereity wa* acceptable la all detail* to the 
tlovernnent of India and himielf, added at the end ef my 
letter that the Secretary of Stnto had rcaerved full die* 
eretion la regard to every detailofeny tcheme vrh.ch mey 
eventually be laid before him. At that itage oe deUilv 
could be placed beforo the Secretary ofSute Thodiecua- 
eian* which have taken place between u* wero coodoeled 
on tbia clear uoder>t«ndii]g which Imire than onrero* 
prated. A» regard* what I may call the eitemal rclatiom 
olthe Unlrer*ity llie Slajeaty'e Secretary of State baa 
decided, after mature conaiJrratien, that the propo*od 
Uoiveraily nhoiild not haro tho power* of efTiIialion ont- 
iidethe locality in which it may bo eiUbli«hed. Tl>e 
hope ef Sir Syed Ahmed Khan waa to convert ttigartr 
into a teaching and reaidcntial Unlremty and Ibie bopo 
his repeatedly been cipre*«cd alnco by leading Jlaboroe- 
danaant ethen oonnrctoit with tho Coiloge. fn tbe 
preambto ot the draft con*titutioa prepared by the eoa> 
alitution ef tho committee it is etated that from the 
hcgJSAW,? at tho IcaitJfr ooJ lh» 

comuneity was to raiie lueh a college to the vtatoeofa 
L’niveraity. 

Tho practical objection on the educational groands 
to aUtiation are many. I need only instance tbe 
following : — 

0) A VBlvera'ily with branches all over Indie wooM 
lead to campetition nod probable conflict with the other 
territonal I'nirersitie* 

(2) Su.-h a Uoiveraily would inevitably keep Joww 
the itandard of Aligarh degree* and would deetroj tbe 
b»p« that the teaching Umvenity would become » 
ganuine seat ot learning at wbUb Otttninataoua would bo 


anbordioato to teaching and teachers would bo free to 
dovelope Ibo intelligence of the students and oot merely 
exorcise tfaeir memorie*. 

^ The value et the reaidcntial ayateca depends upon 
Uio tone or spirit whicb pervades tbe college and hsoded 
OB from ODO generation of students to another constituting 
ita tradition and tho traditions of Aligarh arc i^uito local 
and peculiar depending largely on personal association . 

(>) Tho Univcriity at Aligarh would bo 'iiiilo unable 
to control colleges litustcd in dilTercnt parts of India. 
Biperienco ii already demonstrating the inconvcnienco 
of eiisuog Universities. 

Apart from these practical objections on the general prioc!* 
plesof high Questional policy it tideairable that theUniver. 
aityof.tligarh should bo founded in harmony with tho best 
modcmopinion of the high road to educationalelTIcioncy, 
that!* at a teac-hingand residential university. Thodcclsioo 
of Hit kfajesty’s Secretary of State it final and must bo 
accepted a* such. Tbe Secretary ef Stito andQoTcrn. 
mentof India recegniicd thatitmightbo aesuve ot din* 
appointment to the, community, but they trust that it will 
Itoin their best intcrevtainthnlnng run. As regards whsk 
I may call tho mlrrnsl relation of the proposed Vnirer- 
■iiy, convidcrabis modification of the propeaod eenititii. 
ticn will bo nccc»*ary. The Secretary of SUlo has 
docidml that llio Viceroy aboiild not bo lihsncellor, that 
tho University should elect if* own Clianecllor and thsk 
the power* which it ha* proposed to vest in lha Chan* 
eellor should bo erereiscO by the Oovernor'Cleneril In 
Council, With one eiceplion, namely that the profoMori 
should Q appointed without tho provioui approval of tlia 
(loveritor><lenersl in Council. The distnbiidon of 
powers belwecD the vaneiH bodie* ot the Unirorsitiea 
mdvt bo subject to future decision. 1 can only say at pro. 
sentthat it iseascntial that malton relating toeurrtcii. 
lunt, discipline and etsminstion should he In tho hands of 
educational experts. This is tho practice in the English 
Unirersitle* ea which Uie eonvtitution et the proposed 
Uaiversity of Aligarh has been based. It has been 
soggoated that some seats in tho Coniicil should be re* 
served lor tho repn-aontativcs ot the senate. I suggest 
that with* view to crpedilion of business and avoidance 
of vnivunderstinding tho constitution commiltcn should 
convidev tho constilution *de noro* with reference to 
the main beads of discussion and net with reference to 
the draft* alrevly prepared It is devirablo to obtain a 
clear nod conipicto statement of the polots in which thn 
cooferenen ag'co after which the Ilill can be remodelled. 
Hi* Maje.tj’s Beeretary of State will roicrre bitdiscre* 
tion a* to the constitution in all details not spoclflcally 
mentioned in this letter a* decided and particularly in 
regard to tlie distribution of powers imong tho compo- 
newt ot tbn Voirtmt^, J am ai>})>on*£^ ta 

snnoonee that ihoald tho speciBo sum of thirty Ukhi be 
collected and inve.ted and a conititutien bo framed satis- 
factory to the Government of India and tho Secretary of 
State the Ooverrment of India will bo prepared, in vievr 
of their djep interest in the TOOTsment, to make liberal 
annual grant to the Unireraity contingent as in tho case 
of grant* VaUnlrersitiev inKngland on the aatiafactory 
revulta of invpcclion and audit. In cnncliision 1 most tell 
you that (hn Secretary of SUto has decided that tbe 
prvtponed University aiioulJ m future bo atyled the Uni- 
remity of Aligarh 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd), llsreourt OuUer. 
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In tl>e ronctu'Iinj; pari(rT*t>I> o( jour IctUr }o>i trU mo 
the SoreUrr of Suto liajtdmdeJ Uist the proponed 
t'nWersity should in fiiluro bo stjkU the Unirersiljr 
ol Aligarh. This (Iori<ion lus eaused Uie CofumitUe 
much psin, end In tiew of tho fact that itgota *];sinKt 
tlin long cherUlied and derplj felt svntinient of the 
cnliro Muslim cooinitinity, tlio C'onmi.tUu truKts that it 
will sUo be rccoBsidercd. 

1 may be pemiittcd to refer Ui certsin sUlomenU loo- 
Uined in paragrsptin and lU of your Irllcr ninth re 
fpiire further elucidation. In psiagraph U you aUto that 
** as regarJa nhat f may call tha iiiU rnal ■ i Istiona of the 
proposed Uoirersity, conildciablo mod.dcatiuna of tho 
propoiM Constitution will tie Dcccasary,* and again in 
the lamo parngrapbyou ciention that the diitribuUon of 
powerl betwicn the earious bodice of the Uoirersity 
must be the inhject of future diHCuailona. In paragraph 
lUyou atsto that "His Majesty’s Secretary ol State altll 
rcsencs his diterclion as to the Constitution id all de 
tails nut apecjJleaJI/ mentioned i« this Jetlcr at deeidul, 
andparticiilarly lerrgard to the diatnbuliun of p««era 
among the component bmlies of tho I’nisersily 
with a Slew to tho asoidaneo of liktly niiannder- 
atandmg." Tho CoiiimiUeo deems it absol itely 
essential to atcertain dcQiiilc.ly from the tJosiro- 
menttewhal portioiiaof lie Constitution dralted by 
the Comrnlltee olilectlon U taken, lo that on thns^ 
paclleulsra tliu C'unmiltee may reconsidi r (he draft of 
llin CoBatilution prepared br Uanderrise at tinal eoiu lii. 
aionsi I trust jeii will kindly aiccrlain tho si«.na of Ilia 
Maji'sty’a Secretary of Btato indieatirg 4ii> tiirih.fob 
{erlloos that he may haic to eonimunicate. wlulo also 
mentloiilrg If iheru Is any detail of (hi draft Conalitu 
lion lo whiiti the Ooiernnirnt of India iheinselies base 
an objoction. On learning these 1 aliall lie glad to lay 
them befdie tho Cunstilutiou ComniilU'o for furtlivr 
fooajJerstion. 


UlTERAHCES OF THE DAY- 


Tlic Uatiomcdans of India 


TWEin ruen ix the impire. 

In the course of i licturo on tl'e almse eubji'ctat 
the CamWiilgo Suinnier Mreiiny, The lU. Ilnn’ble 
Mr. Artii'er Ali aiiJ : — 

It cen hardly bn di>pnlrd llisl the rral hi-Uwy of 
India coenmenevs with the entry of the iloae ilmagis. 
Tho Macedonian inrasien and the frirndlj intrreoune 
whieh inmo of the Hindu tnonarcha maiiilaiDed with llio 
Sileneii’as wer® e(n>o<les. Hejooil the legacy of a word 
DOW cnniinonly applied to forrignera, Muasaloisiisassrrll 
as ChrUtlans, ami of prrhs]>s a few intereatipgreliea.Uiey 
made no pernisnent impression oa the great Continent 
of India. The alteinpts to glean D eonneeled namtire 
of fa< ts from tli<j>inted insrriptions on rocks and pdlara, 
and coins and ropper pistes, generally end lo disappoint- 
ment. Tlio Mnssslinsns liKvd the »»■! Ihst bad tiH then 
e«oeeal,il the romantic land of lliml from IW ontsiJo 
world and brought her into the i omitf of BStiens. From 
^err DestW tha end of the r'ghlh csnlnry to Ibo final 
CoIUpts of the Moghul Hmpire in the middle ct the 


eightecntli century— for a period exlcoding otcc a 
tfaouaand years, the atream of lum'igratioii was coiitiiiu< 

Ous. Tliey came fioni difTeiTrit countries and belonged 
to difTereot stocks, and they each brought their culture 
and lastitutiuBs to tho liouiu of tiiiir adoption. 

tVhen It is renienibeeed thit froni tlio middle of tlio 
eighlli century of tho Chrialian era lip to tho destruction 
of lligdsd liy tlio Mongols. \Ve*tcrii Asia stood in tho 
vanguard of what is ususlly Uiidirstood by tho world 
cieiluation in its truest seiiii., it will bo conccdeil that 
India gained by joining Inodt, alboit against her will, 
with Uie vigorous races of the countries beyond her 
borders. The common notion that tho Muaiiilniaii con* 
■luorors destroyed tha indigeooui eiiilisatioo and super* 
imposed on its remains a rorgh syiteui is found on 
cvaniination to be autrua in fact. As a writer in one of 
tho early numbers of the Cilfeuffii Jlecuw remarks, 
they preserved the old institutions to a far greater extent 
than IS eoinmonly siippoted , they were largily conser- 
vators rather than distroycrs, Tliey destroyed very 
little compared with other races, nations and 
eneda of tbo samo or eren of later ago. AVhen 
(lie history of Mussulman India and Mitssalman 
iiiilisation in India cornea to bo written in a dis* 
pasvionato spirit and uncoloured by projudieu, >l 
will Iw found ihsf meJiiuvat lliodiiatan and mndern 
India owe niiHli moru to tho Miiisutmans than it is the 
prscticetoai knowledge Like history, architecture wai at 
a diseoiint in Northein India, Xno Drartdians of the 
South were great biiilJers. Hut 1 trust I shall not bo 
m • iiaed of igooraneo in saying that tho rp.al arthitocluro 
of India lamo into eii'tencc with Iho Miitsalinans. 
Arehiteiture and tho lino arts Were in Uio hands of tho 
Oeraiana Hut the rrpreaentatitrs of this veraalilo nation 
who si-iUed inlndis did not do'ote theuiaclroi cxclusiTsly 
to these t«o pursuits. They shared with tha Aia*! 
■oiiDigranta tho coinmerco of tha country ; wMJjt by 
their superior training and literary culture, even 
under tha Afghan kings, Uiey held in great part 
tho adninistratiro pests in the L'mpire of Hindustan. 

Tim Afghans and Turks were mnstly mihtarv men. Tho 
nslirea of tho rountry, both Iheve who adopted Islam 
and tho'C who adhered to their own indigenous faith 
•ooo came howeier, to the froot, and at a rcry early 
tune reeniTeil recognition and erpiitabto troalmcnt. 

<>ceasiaas(outbur*ts of bigntry were not unknown, • 
bnt if truth were told, to a far (css degree than in Curopo 
of the samo age. 

It IS a matter for regret that Kuropcan icbohra and 
ftudrnts ds Dot atiidy with the ssmu degreo of symiisthy 
and interest the history of liUni as llcy do that of the 
Urreksor Rnmans. Onewoiild haro thoiightlhsl eon- 
aideriug Oio clovi aUlmly winch exists lietwccii Chnsti* ' 
anity and Warn, II c proTimily in time of Islamic cirili- 
tation to the pmgn »s of Urn mo<l»rn world, and tho 
irOueiee Isliniic ciiltilro and IsUmio imtitutiona Iisro 
eteTelvsl in the devilopment of nurope, some noro “ , 
attention wuuU be drvoltd to Ssraeenic annals in a 
broader and morn enlighUneif spirit than is common 
oow. 

THB BESrJVB S\!TSU. 

The rathsn ard Mngn! sovereigns of India did not 
alopt tlie hiahly org%nne>l sv'lem of admioistration 
which tho AbhassiJev had intro-liired into tlie 
B**re progiesseil conditions Of tVeslern Alia aod which 
the Spaniab Moors borrowed for their country. But 
Uaxian Uiuoandi, tbo Vizier of Mahmud of Gbazol 
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MCbS\lMlK ItBPnESEMTATIOtf. 

Mast of us know of tlio great rnfortus recentljr intro* 
duced In [ndia whicli will aiwaj>i remain associated with 
the name of Lord Morle^r, Some no doubt Uiinb that 
economic and educational reforms stioiild hare preceded, 
political rtfonus or at any lato should liare proceeded 
siiDuttaneoii-ily on |Hrallel lines. It would haso been of 
some adraiilage lo the country to teach to the zealous 
politicaiis af India tlio >aluo of iiiicontaminated nator 
and fairly clean habitations before inrestiug them with 
the power of interpellation as to the misdeeds of the 
ofliccis of Government anxious in their efforts to stamp 
out plague and nislana. Under these reforms (ho 
Miiaaulimns hare obtained certain concessions, they 
have obtained the right to elect their own represent- 
atives on tlio various Councils ; and they are seeking 
for the application of the same principle tu the 
lower repicsenlative bodies — municipal corporations, 
district and local boards. Attempts, however, arc fio- 
<iuent to induce Oovernniont to withdiaw the concessions 
already made and to refuse those for vvhii h the Mussal- 
mans arc moving tho authorities. Now, I sm uota 
“ Separatist.** 1 beliere thatthe derelopmcnt of lodia 
00 modern lines of progress depends on the cordial co- 
operation of the two great Indian communities. Hindu 
and Mussalmsn, in the work of ostionat welfare At tho 
aanie time, 1 am lirmly convinced that the development 
of each commuDity must proceed cn itc own ideals 
and ntandivds ol iViought and tiavning that any 
attempt at amalganiatiou at the pieient stage noutd 
moan Ibe lubmcrgenco of an ill organised, badly equip- 
ped and badly trained iiunonty under a majority vasUy 
superior in numbers and immensely better orgenised. 
No one acquainted with the social, roligiout and amral 
oonditions of the Musialmaoa cao new such a cooiio- 
gency without tbe gravest iniigiviagi. 

IIOSLEM DROTtItRHOUD. 

fhe Munaliuaos’ outlook is not contlned to India. Aa 
in Cl.ristianity to in Isism, community of fsith, of reli- 
gious sud historical traditions and of identity of metilu* 
tjona draw together into ouo brotherhood, eo to speak. 
Moslems all over tho world. This fact will explain tbe 
. outburst of sympathy which thetribuiationeof Pertiaand 
tbe wronga uf 'lurkey bare evoked tiuoughoutthe Uaho* 
modan world, Aod I sincerely trust this bood of sympathy 
willneverslal.cn. How deeply theMussuImane of India 
have been moved by recent events is shown not merely by 
the meetings they hare held all over the country and the 
resoultion of protest andsympalhy they have adopted, 
but also by tho help they have lent for the relief of 
sufferiog among the Turks and Arabs who arc making 
such a gallant fight for freedom against alien sabjvgatioo. 

England occupies an unique position in the world ; ' 
with jdi her nuMef er pehey she is recogunKi to 
possess a slandsrd of justice which places her above the 
level of most of her compeers ; that aCaadard may often 
be departod from in practice, but the conscience of tho 
nation docs not usually slumber over it and oneaectionor 
another raises its voice in protect. It is this reliance on 
the ultimate sense of justice of the Uritisli nation which 
gives Englaud such a hold oo the scnlimcnt of the Islamic 
nations. At this moment tho name of England, chiefly 
through the elTirts of her Indian Moslem aubj'ettn. 
'sUnda high in the Moslem world, for it is Uiey who have 
organised the Mi*»ions of Mercy which have gone out 
from this country as Uritish orgamvations of (berelief 

otdutressand suffering m Tripoli: itis they whoare 


working to draw tbe Uattlind West together and to 
bridge tho gulf whicli still divides tho two Faiths that 
are destined id their respective iphercs to regenerate Ibo 
hofoan race. 

MUSSALMAN SAILORS. 

Bogland unquestionably is tho greatest Miissalrnsn 
Power of the world. Out of the four hundred millioDS 
of people who mhabit tho llriCish Empire fully one 
fouith are followers of Istaiii. Just consider what 
this means. Just consider also the identity of 
ideals whicli unites by a common bond of Myni* 
patby tbe various Itlamiu communities. And now 
think of the immenso power for the good of tlio 
world, tbs undoubted, umiuestioned and unques- 
tionable loyalty of the Mussalmans of India to the 
Biitiah Throne places in the hands of England. She 
OAiild, and she can still, secure to tho Mussalman 
natioas who are strlviog for reform and regeneration, 
that peace, that immunity from harrying which seems to 
have becvmo a part oL modern civilisation, and thus 
form for herself a bulwark based on tho hearts 
not merely of her Muasalman subj'ccts. In her 
Miivsalman subjects she possesses both naval and tnili- 
tary matenal of no mean value Mussalman soldiers 
bavo proved their prowess on many afield of battle: 
Mussalman sailors mostly belonging to the same stock 
as tho soldiers, fought in the Company's ships not so 
very long ego, and they still man the mercantile navy of 
England With the ever-iotrcasing number of ships of 
warfor the defence of the Empire, a tune must come 
wheo Miiioente dilficulty would be experienced Id man- 
oiDgtbe veesels. Id the bardy seafaring Mussalnaii 
population of Western India and tho Chittagong Coasts 
alio has matensls ready to hand which 1 hope it is only 
necessary to menliOD to attract attention And if tho 
eervicea of the fighting Mussalman races of India sud 
tbe borders are utilised as they should be, there weald 
arise no need for introduciog conscription in England, 
Tbe people whose instincts bare been euppreased and 
whose attitude has been allowed to run to seed, would 
supply a million of the etaunchest fighters for Eng- 
land's dommsney in the world, for they believe tbit 
ahoieetill, wiUt all her mietskes, in sympathy with 
tbeir most cherished traditions. It is only to be hoped 
that no false racial pride or unworthy colour-prejudice 
would be allowed to stand in tho way of utilising the 
loyalty to tbe King of tbo Mussalmana of India. 
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INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA. 

Tuberculosis and Indians in S Afriw. 

Dr. Hill, ofVeruUo, s.vmg brfot. 

the TuborculoeU CommiMicn, Mi>l ll>*t 1“ 1*“ 

. w*a kU<iily on b**o 

eiperiente tuoercuioeiB "»» • > 

•Dcreaae emoDK InJi-*"'. the ti^Ientunrd 
TridTee cU.see-more e.. he luo^d .mong 

...dentored InHi.it.- Th.a wee o*.r.g. I* we. of 
opinion, to the poo* housing of these I.idi.ne end 
be remerheJ lh*l; it w»e herdly credible th.t it 
took the greeter pert of » year to get 4U employer, 
in meny jnetence", to pul up decent buiDioge in 
which to house the employee* They pto.idrf 
better ereommodit.on fur the. t •nus.le then lot the 

Indion* These Induiis-lro'orkedrerylonghour., 
indeed. Ih .ugh of course there were exeepl.on. 
The nnture of the woik w**, heconeid.iel . f.ittor 
in rtger.1 toInd.mil cslchmg the disesM Thee* 
Indiani wisiUlng in the open fields were lew. prone 
to the dieeise thsn those who were employed .n 
door*, or m the »iU*. There w.i « greet d.ffi 
Cttlty 10 getting the proper smitory reguUtiono 
earned out in the wiy of disinfection of koo*ee 
where c.ies of Inbercoloeis hid been notified 
Indians were a greet deal les* cleanly in their 
hahiU than natiree, and the witnesa was of opi- 
nion that a great deal of the disease w»s spread 
owing to Indians expsctocaling shout Uinr bourne 
nod building*. Indian chiHren were fairiy free 
from tobarculoai* The diaeaee had a very qa.ek 
course among Indian*, though ha had eeen a few 
tecovene* —Void Sdva’Uur 

Mr. Gokhaie and the Coiour Ear 

The Doodon correspondeut of the Itmct e] 

IwIm wrote in one of his last letters ** Mr. 
aukhnio has quietly fnught out a yictory sgainet 

r.ciil picjuHice during his present Tint to thu 
country He booked his pasaige to South Afnca 


tniatlo olScCT the qu»Bli m " IV hat national itj?" wss 
asked, and when it was atitnl that the customer 
wa.anl(idi.n geiitletnan it was intimated that 
he inuet pay for the whole cibin [a full fare and 
a hall) Miice tU-rv miglil be no L'uiopean pueen- 
gei nitliiig (o shsie the spirtinent with him. 
fVben Mr. Ookhilu w is lofi.Miioduf tfii. demand, 
he refueed on gcuiimlsLif prii.iiplu to meet it, 
claiDicg the ..gilt to p.) oi.ly fur the accommo- 
dation be r«.| iir«d mnl not fur a ber.li lie would 
not be occu| jii g Tl e dciii-ind of the Company 
was Groily adbeiad to fui sju.e Hsy>, but after 
Mr Ookhabi had Ulktd Iho matter orer with 
the Cliaimian, Sii Owen I’liiliipa, he gained bis 
point 1 am V-ld that this le not the fiist time 
tbie twkarJ iiuestion has arisen, and that in one 
or two Cases Farsia crcosingthe Atlantic, after 
inefieetual protest, have giveo wsy and paid (ha 
extra fare fur the empty berth Mr. OuLhata baa 
succeeded 10 breaking down an unfair racial differ- 
entiation, and the prKedsDl of Ins «ae will rea- 
der it didi.uit turihippifig OuBpaiiiea to ctain 
aucb oxactiona in .he future.” 

Indians in Fiji. 

Indians m Fiji hare been repeatedly praying 
Mr Qandhi to send eeme one to atudy their 
gneraiices on ths eprt. Their grieeatice* ns to ac- 
c-unmoditiofi on eteameia and atenm launches — in 
Fiji — there are email leUnds about » hundred and 
— "wd professional help in law suits have al- 
ready been puhliehcd by Tht Hode-n JUrifW, nnd 
eWwhere Kecently it ecems arrangement have 
liee«, made to pieveiit Indians fiom iiolding more 
than fire aerre of land Then there is the new 
hut tax which preeeea heavily on Indians and 
Fijiane who ere poor. 

In answer to their importunities Mr. Gandhi 
has deputed, Mr. HaniUl M. Doctor M A., L L E. 
Barrisler at law, who has for four — 
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iDdian Bupee in East Africa. 

In the House of Commons or. July 30, Sir 
John Dulleston nsT<ed the Swretnry of Stato for 
the Colonies : If he will st-ite why the Indian 
rupee with its artificial value of 1«. id ie impoeeil 
upon Eist Africa; and whelner he will consider 
the possibility of applying tlio profit accruing 
from the coinage of rupees to tho benefit of the 
Colony of Erst Africa instead of, as now, being 
prid as a tribute from that colony to the Indian 
Government. Mr. Hareourl : The adoption of 
tho rupee ns the standard coin in Eist Afnca was 
the result nf the employment of Indian labour in 
the early stages of the development of the country. 
The question whether any change in the currency 
arrangements is now desiiable is already under 
toy consideration. 

Immigration Department Circular. 

A circulai' latter, addressed to applicants for the 
admission of their wives, reads as follows * — 

“Tho information in the affidavits in (his ciae 
has been noted. 

"leis clear that, if tlie applicant Is lawfully 
resident here, a fact upon which he will be called 
upon to 8ati»fy me, ho is entitled to have bis 
lawful wife witli him, hut he will require to 
furnish mn with una.ist.>kible proof that she le, 
in fact, his wife nnd that ho has no other. 
Failing a properly cjrtified miriiaga certificate, 
which would be accepted who i accompanied by 
proper proof of identity, t shall not besatiafied to 
accept such evidence as tint now put beforo me, 
but would suggest that a cei tificata of a Superior 
European Magiatrite should bo obtained either 
(1) That| in bis personal knowledge, the woman 
whom he names, and whose left and right thumb 
marks nro certified by him to have been impressed 
on the dcciiinent in the officer’apreaencH, is in fiict 
the wife of the applicant, whose identity with 
the man referreil to must he- also established 
by unmistakable means, that he is personally 


aware that the parties referred to wero duly 
married on a date specified, or 2 (a) That he has 
personally held an inquiry upon oath as to the 
date of the main’age, the ages of the parties, tho 
issue of the marri’sge, and such other particulais 
as may Le pertinent to such an inquiry ; (b) That 
he forwards the original statements declared be- 
fore him accompanied by means of identification 
of both the husbind and tho wife certified by the 
Magistrate; and (c) That, in view of the Magis- 
trate, the faela declared to are true and correct 
that ho has caused police li quiry to be made 
attaching a copy of the repert, and that he i.s 
satisfied as to tho relationahip alleged, and such 
inquiry eliouli embrace various independent 
parlies 

“ Upon the woman bringing documents fn this 
form, a prima facit claim to land will be made out • 
and under ordinary circumstances I should not 
place restriction upon her landing. 0. W. 
Oourine, Atg. Immigration Ilestrictiorj 'Officer.— 
Ittdiatt Opinien, 

lodians in South Africa. 

A Blue book, issued by the Union Government 
gives the details of the Census taken in British 
South .Africa on the 7th May 1911. In tho whole 
of the Union there are 60 lakhs of persons of all 
races. Out of this total, 1,276,242 are Europeans 
149,791 Indians, and 1,90.'5 Chinese. The Euro- 
peans form 21-37 percent, of the total population 
Indians 2 51 per cent, and Chinese 0 03 per cent. 
In the Cape rrovioce 22 71 per cent, of the total 
population are Europeans, 0 26 Indians and 0 03 
Chinese. In Natal 8 22 per cent, aro Europeans 
11-14 Indians, and 0 02 Chinese. The European 
population of the Transvaal stinds at 24-94 per 
cent, whilst the Indian population is only O’GO 
and tfa« Chinese 0-06. In the Orange Free Stale 
33 17 per cent, are Europeans and 0 02 per cent, 
Indians. , 
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GrievanciS of the Hindus in Canada 

MissEliiibetb Ross Grease, of Str»ssbmj,Sa»k»- 
tchewar, writes to the ITejtiHinjJer Gautlt — The 
question of Imperial citiienship surely ieclales the 
treatment of such British eitiians as iho Sitha of 
In.liaby theBntish Colonies. CompUints are hearJ 
from Auatraln, South Afries, ami Cinaila 

It is surely important to htro the rights of the 
Hindus more desrly defined, and soma more siren 
nous efforts made to remora the } ist complaintsof 
these sons of the Empire 

The Vioeioy r£ India may tour amongst the SiLh 
States He may refer to put friendships and loyalty, 
to heroic deeds f ir the Empire in former years 
But out here in Canada we are cutting away Uie 
lupport of the Sikhs as fast as we c «n 

Further Hindu immigration was practicsily 
stopped about two year* ago by the continuous 
passage clause This hsa been interpreted to forbid 
trinsliipment. But there tea Hindu community of 
about 4,000 alrasdy in Canada They hare bought 
land, and wish to Aittle their families Two Sikhs 
brought ID their vires and cbildren last December. 
Out they were ooly admitted undOr bond. 

A depuUtlon of Sikhi waited upon the Qocero- 
nrnt at OtUnn and beg,;«l pereiission to bring 
io their wives and families to eettio upon the land 
already purchased. They were fsroiirably rsreired. 
The lion. R. Regers prumisel them that this 
would be speedily arranged But a BritiabCuIun- 
bian member of Parliament protested, and ron- 
riiicod the heads of Gcrcriunent that this act would 
cause olTonce to the prop\ of Driluh Columbie, 
end eo the 'aikhe were infoimed that their pelitioo 
was rejected. 

More than this An oi der in Council was passed 
for the deportstinn of the two Sikh wires, and 
the women were erluslly pUeed un.ler arrest fay 
tba immigration officials ir Apiit 

Iher wers prevented from deporting them, and 
on May 21 the Hon R Ih-gera announced aa 
an act of grtce, not to create a precedent, ibat the 


wires ebould be allowed to remain with their 
husbands and children. ” 

Thiaia the way we Foster loyalty to the Empire 
among-it the Sikhs in Cinada. 

I hare been greatly disturbed to watch the deepe- 
ning sense of arijuatice that U growing up amongst 
these men ft la very diflieiili; for the more ignorant 
men to unJoiatani that it is all done by Canada, 
anl tha’ Oieac Britain has no pirt in it. One day 
iBCiUrimii I mot a Hindu When he learnel 
that I had Como fiom Cansdi he excliimed in 
ITindustani, “ niy Rija is in Canada." If injustice 
■a done them in Canada, of necessity they nsociate 
It with the B.itisli RiJ 

Out thaaciiun vf the Canidian Government 
doe* not exproas the fotliiigs of the people It i» 
tho result of some tigoroua ohjaetions r*i»»d by a 
few people in Biiush Cjlimbi* I hace been deeply 
impreeeed nicb tbe quick response Oaiiadiins 
make in this maUer to er. eppeal for fair pUy and 
yustice The people are ignorant ta Ij the facte 
anti usuet involveil 

When the case le tiirly set before them they 
will oot support such legielitioii 

Sursly It u> not 4 email matter that thia wrong 
eheulJ be righted The just grievancas of 4,000 
lltnius, mnetly Sikhs, m Canada, affect the wel- 
fareof the Empire 

A few people full of prejuJica hive beou piison- 
ing public opinion through the ntwsp, per" Tbe 
Oinadian people only need to bo prop*rly inform- 
ed to win their sympathy and euppo-t for tha 
Sikhs We Deed a few men who are in sympathy 
with the Indian problems, and at the same time 
can enter into the spirit of this great Dominion. 
They could do oiucli to hn.lgo over tho chasm. 
Tact,ayn>pathy, and a prosontstim of facts and 
of the Imtwrial scope of tha problems would win 
the east majority of the Csnsdian people to • 
ayropathetie attitude toward our Bikh brothers. 

1 commend tine Imperial ta«k to the earnest 
eooeiJeralion of the Britiah Government. 
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Education In Mysore- 

The Report on EdncitSon.in Mieore during 
1910 11, records ft good deal’Of progiesa in 
circumstftnceB in some reepeclB very ttnfftvourftble. 
The at’.endanceatechoolain the State rres adversely 
ftfTected by the eeverity of the plague. In the 
previoas year 65 schools bad to be closed on 
account of plague, hut in the year under review 
the number of schools closed for that reason rose 
to no less than 207, Of coiiree even where schools 
were not dosed they suffered in attendance. In 
spite of all this the increase in attendance, evident 
for the two previous years, continued to eome 
extent during the year under notice. The 
percentage of pupils to population of echool-going 
sga was 1C 9 as compared with 16'8 in )909-10. 

* These figures include pupils of both seres ; those 
for boys only show a slight <leeUae, Aa regards 
Primary education, we notice an increase both iu 
the number of schools and in the number of boye 
attending them. The proportion of these pupils 
to the population of school-going age was 23*5, a 
trifling decline from the previous yeai’a figure. V/e 
observe, however, that of the direct expenditure 
on education only a trifle over 15 percent, wae 
on Primary education. Of course Secondary edu- 
cation is a much more expensive process, but it 
seems to us that the distribution of ezpeuditure 
between the several main heads deserves some re- 
consideration. As regards Secondary education, 
there was a small increase in the number of pupils. 
The Matriculation results were so far creditable 
to Mysore that the percentage of success wae 
rather higher than that for the whole University, 
21-9 as against 21, but several inelitutlons show 
very poor results. Turning »o College education, 
we find a substantial increase in the number of 
students in the Arts classes of the three Euglish 
Colleges. Tho University results were on the whole 
satisfactory, but it is curious that Tamil should 


be ft weakness. During the year progress was 
made with the reorganisation of the Oolleges in 
accordance with the new University Regulations. 

Passing over much interesting information in 
the Report, we may draw attention to certain 
special features in Mysore education. One is reli- 
gious and moral instruction, which was during 
this year systematically imparted in the schools 
and Colleges. “ Some of the High school masters 
and inspecting officers are sanguine about the be- 
neficial results of religiouaand moral instruction.” 
On the other hand, we read that little or no 
interest appeared to be taken in it by the students 
at the Central College. There is an interesting 
paragraph about the holders of Scholarships in 
Europe and America. One )! these has taken the 
degree of Ph. D. at Berne, others have secured 
scientific distinction", and ooe has filled 
in the intervale of a successful scholastic course' 
with ieasona on bis own account in aviation, 
Oue scholarship holder is at . Oxford studying 
forestry, and another is devoting himself to arhitec* 
turn in London. Female education made good 
progress during the year, with increases in both 
the Dumber of echools and of peoples. The per- 
centage of girls Bt school to those of school-going 
age is given aa5‘6. The education of the afllicted is 
not neglected in Mysore. The State has unfortun- 
ately lost an enthusiastic worker for'tbe education 
of the blind and of deafmutes by the death of Mr. 
Sankaranapps, but his good work will doubtless be 
continued with success. A heavy loss to education 
iu Mysore during the year was the death of Mr. J, 
Weir, Inspsctor-Oeneral of Education, whose 
setviteB the Government of Myaore have fully 
acknowledged . — Madras Mail. 

Baikumar College, Rajkote. 

TheaQoual prizo-diatribution gathering of the 
Rajkumar College was held on the 29th ultimo, 
in the Bhavsinhji Hall, under the presidentship 
of Mr. J. Sladen, I.O.S , Agent to the Governor 
in Kathiawar, 
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Mr- Frencb and Kapurthala- 

Ur. MacCallum Scott asiert the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India It he will explain under 
what circumeUt ces the errvicaa of Mr. Fieneb, of 
the Indian Civil Service, were lent to the Indian 
Native State of EapurthaU, and what position 
Mr. French sow occupiM >n the State, vheloer 
he is aware that exception is taken by natdvea of 
the State to the levying of a tax last year on the 
peasantry and tradeemen, contrary to the native 
cuatom, to meat the expanses of the matnage of 
the eldeat son of the Maharaja, thn rum raieed 
being chiefly epsnt on the entertainment rf foreign 
guests, and that exception is further taken to Ih* 
recent increase in the scale of court fee*, far above 
the scale prevailing in Sritisb coorta in lodia . 
whether these neeauree have the approval of the 
Indian Qovirntaent, as represented by the Poll 
twal Agent; and whether any ccmpUiote of harah 
treatnent of natives of the State by Mr French 
have been brought to the notice of the Indieo 
Oovernnent. 

Mr Montagu. The aerviceaof Mr L French 
was lent to the Kapurthala State m January 1910 
(or a period of two years to sssiat la re organiaing 
the administration, and their leteotioti forafurtber 
three years baa beeo eacetioned Sir Frenrh is for 
the time being a servant of the Scatb, and the 
matters with which this question deals relate to 
the internal idmiDistration of the S‘ate, in which 
it is not the policy of Government to interferr 
Mr. Alfred Ch&tteiton in Myiore 
The appointment of Mr Alfred Chatlrrton, 
0 1 E , of Madrav, as Director of Indiistnee of 
hfysorr, ia an indication that the recommendatioi s 
of the Economic Conference are not to pass 
unheeded. That Conference, it will be rememherrd, 
brought forward s whole sheef of proposal*, all of 
which seemed desiiahlr, provided the peopletoU 
off to carry them out understo-id their busineae 
The aelecliot) of Mr Chatterton to lead the eeap 
seems to me to have a peculiarly happy dechdon. 


for there are few men locally svaiUhlo who possess 
the fltms experience, and none more ready to 
employ that experience in etiinulsttng the 
industries run by the natives of this country. Id 
M adras, Mr Chatierton's experiments were 
dreumsenbed hy the receaaity of not discouraging 
pnrute eotsrpiise In .Mysore he will mo doubt 
havo n freer hand ; for lodustrisl development 
there u etiU very ranch in its infancy, and 
there u not the same risk of colliding either with 
private interests or with the fi-ea| prejudices of 
the Secretary of Stats It seema probable that, in 
these eandiiioDS, Mr Chatterton will feel very 
much happier than he was in Madras ; be has 
good prospects of success m his new labour. The 
appointmsot is nominally for six months only, but 
■t IS difficult to conceive that it will cot be 
extended Mr Obalterten >s alieady at woik. 
An indiutiial survey of the State has besD 
ordered, and cnsanwhile orders have been pub* 
lisbed sooclioning the opening of m Agrieulturat 
School This daterDimation to start new Indust- 
ries, and at the same tins nut to neglect tba old 
ones, IS a weleems indication of the way in which 
the NeUva States are now trying to make the 
most of their resources — C«pital, 

Ezeisfl Revenue io Mysore- 

The Mysore Esci-o Coiamiasionet'a report for 
the past official year «hows that tbo toUl excise 
reveouewasRs. 43,73 580, egainst R, 45,15,445, 
the percentage of Election being 96 S against 
95 G Tbe total current demand (or the jeir 
eOKKinted to R*. 4 1,55.423 against Ri. 41,99,279, 
showing adegreiajof Ri. 1,43,856 Tliefallin 
co-Mumptioo ot arrack and in the number of toJly 
tr««. t.poed account partly for the decrease. The 
shop rent obtained at the auction, under the two 
main heads of arrack and date toddy also showed 
ndecrwe.dueiothe reaction following on the 
exceptional VViat prevailed in the * 

previous year of drought, 
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Sjntiietic Rubber. 

No 000 fifty years ugo, could have imagined the 
oDormous iocresse that would arise at the present 
time m the applications of caoutchouc or India' 
rubber. For many years the demand has far 
exceeded the supply, sod now every drop in the 
price, even if it be but temporary, gives nse to 
new applications of tbe material. One of 
Its most rcmarhable properties is that of 
deadeniog vibrations, peculiarly familiar to 
all owners o! rubber tyred rebiclea, including 
tbe 'air cushion in tbe inflated tyre. The use 
of solid rubber tyres, oven of much adulterated 
R&teHa1,haa such an influence on (he vibration 
of wheeled vehicles as to reduce the cost of repairs 
ton degree that came as an unwelcome sorpriee 
to the couch'builders. So much has tbe demand 
for rubber tyres increased that were it not for 
wholesale excessive adulleration the trade would 
be starved for Uch of raw material. 

It was Iheiefote only natural that the recent 
arnouncement of Professor W. D. Perkin of the 
Manchester University that he had prepared 
rubber synthetically from isoprene made from 
starch, should have excited tbe most lively interest 
not only in tUo world of science bus in every 
market and every factory where rubber has a 
place. The account of the discovery is so dreum- 
fiantia) as to lesre ISO rvoia JtjOsoio- 

eluded a new method of producing fusel oil, which 
of late baa gonb up greatly in price on account of 
its extensive use in the manufacture of celluloid, 
pegamoid and explosives. Professor Fvrobach of the 
Tasteur Institute, by means of a new fermentative 
process**, has succeeded in obtain mg fusel oil at about 
one-fifth of the recent price. It is from fusel oil that 
isoprene is obt.sined and isoprem^underthe eadiao 


treatment gives the oew synthetic rubber. An 
official test of tbe now rubber was made in 
Get many, on a motor car which was fitted with 
two tyres of synthetic rubber and two of the best 
Para material. After a long test race it was found 
that (he eynthetie rubber tyrea showed no signs of 
wearwhilethe Para-tyres were distinctly the worse. 
Thu ia a good beginning — indeed — it could not be 
better, but S’lccesa cannot be really assured until the 
new rubber, has passed tbe ordeal of a year at least in 
a tropica] climate. We know how tbe best quality 
of rubber inner tyres have only a certain life in 
India whether they are used or not and the corn' 
bined eOects of sun, air, heat, and moisture must 
be observed and recorded in order to complete and 
fix tbe reputation of the new rubber. Tbe ques- 
tion of ptice can eesrcely be coosidered seriously 
until it is manufactured on a commercial scale and 
Its endurance has been well tested. Estimates as 
low as one ebilliog per pound are meatiosed os 
tbe possible cost of msnufaeture-4 figure some 
growers claim as tbs cost of production from the 
tree. Tbe Times of June 20bh announced that 
“a company was being formed in conneetion with 
the scheme for tbe artificial production of rubber 
now being so widely discussed,” One thing is 
certaio, that this special research work has already 
resulted in one valuable discovery already men- 
tioned, which will have an important influence on 
many industries Our best wishes will follow 
tbe company in its elTorts to increase the rubber 
supply.— /rufinn Textils Journal, 

The ladiau Tea Industry. 


From Capital we learn that the total Dumber 
of labourers permanently employed on the whole 
Indian tea industry in 1911 was 526,460 persons, 
or 6,597 more than in the previous year. Twelve 
new plantations came into existence. The num- 
ber of plantations was 4,414 representing an 
acreage of 574,575, 
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Education of Factory Boys- 
Mr. S. K. Bole, Hononry Secretary, Mill heads 
and Wortmen’s Aesociation, writes on behsK of 
the mill-handa of Bombay s I lake the liberty of 
eipressiog their gratitude to the Bombay Ootstd* 
ment for the etep they have taken witn regard to 
the education of factory boys The Govsmmenb 
have asked the Bombay htucicipality toandeitabo 
the woik of eatabhahing eehoola for these boys, 
and the question ia etiil under cooeidention 
There are two batches of tbeae boys m every mill 
and during the recess (which is six hoars 
in ail, as the boys aie baif time*) they 
should be made to attend tbeae schools 
Some of the mills iq Bambay have eatabli- 
ehad euoh eoheole in spite of the articles of 
aesoelatiao, but owing to lack of lupervieion they 
are cot well conducted If they are properly 
lupervised by the educational lotpectora aadare 
well conducted, they will be very useful Tlese 
schools will be regularly attended by the boy*, 
owing to the moral in&usnce which will be 
exercised over them by their superiors in tbe 

As to tbe qusstion of the maintenance chargee 
of tbeae schools, it will be seen that each 
echool will have to bear so expense cf Rv SO or 
so per month, which tbe mill owoerv can very 
well sSbrd to pay, the reason being that the 
forfeited amount of wages, etc , aecamulated at 
the end of eveiy month amounta to a good round 
sum, and a small portion cf this cannot be better 
utilised than towards this laudable object. 

In Oeylon it le obligatory on the part of the 
owners of fectoriee to impart education to the 
children of workcnen employed in their factories. 
Why ehoold not Bombay, the first city in India, 
try to follow the example uf Ceylon % 

Without compulaiou, it will be impoeeible for 
tbe Muniripality to attract these hoye to arhoid^ 
and 80 the mill owners should exeit tkemstlvea in 
this direction. — Ihe Indian Ttxtde Jmmal, 


Paper Towels 

It has been recently remarked thit paper towels 
are of great hygienic value In many ecboola, clubs 
and hotels m America these towela have been intro- 
ducad. After biing used once they are thrown 
away Oermacy has alao taken up the subject Three 
prizes were recently olTered at a recent congress of 
the German Public Baths Association for a good 
pepei towel, and the winning epecim‘’n4 will be 
introduced into eehoola, railway etations, ree'aur- 
ante, and into all places where people congre- 
gate and require something for drying freshly 
waehed hands Great Britain has not lagged behind 
other countries in the application of paper for 
practical purposes, and the Import of paper into 
England lesieadity ineresking. lo 1906, 834, 136 
tone of paper making materisls were imporled 
aud in 1910, 1,085, 542 tons. Tbs import of rags 
IS thus falling away, and that of wood pulp >* 
lorreasief. 

Dr? Byeiss- 

In a number of lostances il is desinbis for 
many reasoot, in the dyeing of certain clasaea of 
fabnes, to avoid the use of water as tbs vehicle 
for bringing the colouring matter into in'inate 
contact With the fibre. Generally, benzlae is need 
for the purpose, but it has the disidvantege of 
being dangerouB in use and does uot admit of tbe 
production of very even dyeing, nor of colours. 
Aa a means of getting over these drawbacks, a 
method has been devised of which two examples 
ata given — (Ij 10 parts of roicolme are dissolved 
under the application of slight heat in 890 parts 
of alcohol, to which is then added 100 parte of 
100 per cent formic acid j the resulting clear 
liquor ia added to 2,000 parts o? carbon tetra- 
wblonde. (2)10 parts of formyl violet S.B are 
dissolved in 890 of alcohol ; 100 of 100 per cent 
formic acid are added, and the whole mixed with 
1,950 paita of caibon tetrachloride and SO of 
eapooioe. These, and similarly prepared solo- 
tions, are applied by the customary methods, 
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Sewing on Buttons by Machine. 

The ol<l method of sewing on buttons hy hand 
on underwear is now entirely superseded by 
machine sewing, machines having been developed 
to that point when labour cost is not only greatly 
reduced but the character of the work is much 
more reliable, 80 that, at least on knitted under* 
wear, hand sewing is entirely done away with. 
The Union Button Sewing Co., of Boston, Mass., 
who have made button sewing machinesfortwenty 
years, have now a machine which sewsehank 
buttons, i.e , covered buttons, of all kinds, and 
sizes, on sweater coat'>, and other fabiica, either 
ivory buttons with holes through the shank under 
the button, or brass with metal shank, etc, as 
securely and rapidly, and with tbs same ease, as 
four holed buttons are now sewn by machine. 
The msebine may also be easily and readily adapt' 
od to sewing on the books and eyes used on eo 
many sweater coats, and jackets. It has no bob* 
bins to wind, and it makes an elastic yet firm 
ttiteb, automatically trims the thread on every 
button, and leaves a uniform and neat finish on 
the back, with no threads tangling and ensnarled. 
— •’Science Siftings, 

Bailway EzteDsion in India. 

Sir J, D, Bees asked the Under-Secretary of 
State for India: Whether the Ooveroaieot of 
lodia proposes to construct a branch line from 
Salur, in the Vizagipatam District, up the East- 
ern Ghauts to the plateau of Jeypore, Vizagapa- 
tam ; whether he is aware that the proposed ex- 
tension of the Bengal Nagpore-railway from 
Dumber! to Jagdalpore and Kotpad will not 
benefit the extensive upland region of Jeypore. 
DOW bereft of railway communication, the produce 
of which cannot stand the long lead by rail 
to Bombay and Calcutta by way of Diimbeti 
and Raipore, but will continue to use the cart- 
road down the Ghauts to Satur and on to the 
port of Bimlibafam or Viragapatam; whether he 
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is anare that tho traffic of this branch has been 
estimated by local authorities to be more than 
sufficient to justify the construction of the proposed 
branch and of a harbour at Vizigapitam; whether 
he is aware that such h trbour would serve as a 
pot t of refuge for vessels of the Royal Navy as 
well as for those of the mercantile marine, no such 
harbour now existing north of Colombo; and 
whether the Government, in consideration of these 
circumstances, will move the Governments of India 
and Madras to construct the branch from Silur to 
Jeypore with the aid of the chief zemindars and 
others ccncerned. 

Mr. Montagu • I understand that representa- 
tions have been made to the Government of India 
ns to the desirability of the provision of a light 
railway from Salur to the Bsstar country, but 
the Secretary of State has received Docommunica- 
tion from the Government of India on the subject. 
The question of the construction of a harbour at 
Vizigapatam is under consideration, ‘ 

Japan’s Foreign Trade. 

Reviewing Japan’a ^reign trade for the year’ 
ending June 30th the Tokyo .isAoAi ‘regrets to 
observe that the imports exceeded the exports by 
120,243,000 Yens. With the exception of 1905, 
when for the first six months the Excess of imports 
over exports amounted to 143,694,000 yens the 
figures for the current year sro unparalleled in the 
annals of the country. Such a discouraging etate 
of affairs, the paper points out, is mainly due to 
the introductiiiii of foreign funds in connection 
with the municipalizUion of the Tokyo Electric 
Car Company, thereby increasing the volume of 
currency and causing the prices of various 
articles to advance. The unprecedented excess of 
imports over exports during 1905 was due to the 
introduction of funds necessary to carry on the 
struggle with Russia. The paper therefore 
expresses the hope that the introduction of foreign 
funds will be suspended as far as drcumstftncea 
permit — Tht Timts of Indxa. 
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State and Indastries- 

At tha last National Induslrial Confwonca the 
Hon. Mr. Dadabhoy Boggested that the mdtt&tneR 
at present conducted with the help of toreiga 
capital in India might be bought oeer by local 
capitalists, and that the GoTeroment, to granting 
concessions to {oteign capiUliats, m'glA mahe » 
provision for the eompatsory transfer of each 
industries to Indian capitaliBta after come years. 
The IVi&uns of Lahora writes — **Tbia latter 
suggestion was most unwelcome to the Anglo- 
Indian press and they poured contempt and ridicule 
OD Mr. Dadbhoy'e head for the extravagance end 
liBpraetitabihty ef the demand We now have a 
case of a self governing colony of the Idntish 
Empire compulsorily acquiring tar the nation an 
lodustry atarted by privata capitaliata end worked 
with lueceaa by them fora oucabet of yeace Tbts 
{a, of course, the nitionalitiog of the iron end 
iteel lodualry of New South Wales The Minister 
of Pablio Works in that Colony has declared that 
be could esublish works and turn out alt tha steel 
end Iron required for the whole Commonwealth 
(or an expenditure of .£2,000,000, or about ten 
thousand tons a week A bill has been introduced 
to authorise the establishment or purchase of each 
works by the State The Victorian CovernoieDt 
has already wreeted thebrickmakirgendcoaloiiDing 
Industiies from prieate capitdiats. Thus in the 
ComoionweiUh prieate capitalists, looat of wbom 
mu<t be Vnghsfa, are being griduilly ousted fivm 
tbs colonies Of course the organa of tbecspitalieti 
try to make out that the Statewoiked indDatnea 
have not been successful Hut these croaken will 
be silenced when tha Slate concerned issue their 
reports. Whatws deeira to esU sttentioo k> at 
present la tbssoundoess end feesibitily of the 
proposal which when applied to India is described 
as wrong-htsded snd unpracticsl." 


A New Cottage Industry- 

We publiseed recently in our columns a very 
intereetmg letter from Mr. Edward Jackson, 
Superintendent of the Tata Silk Farm, Bangalore, 
on tho progrese of aericulture in Mysore. The 
lodiutry appears to have great possibilities in the 
State, ernd »ta encouregenietit, it wiU be tetnembet' 
cd, wee the eubjeet of some of the recommsuda- 
tioDs of the recent Economic Conference. What, 
however, appears to us to be of the greatest im- 
portance IS tha suitability of aericulture as n 
cottage industry. There can be little doubt that 
in the present stage of induatrial development m 
I-idia cottage industries ere of far more benefit 

to the people chan factory industriea, and for this 
reason we consider that Mr. jsekson's work at 
the Silk farm la of the greatest importance. The 
edvtntageaof a second industry lor ths peawstryi 
which may bs pursued aloog .with their normal 
celling of agriculture), need not be'dilated on, and 
It le eatisfactory to lesro that sericulture ie likely 
to prove exceedingly remuneratiee. Apparently 
It IS else being taken up to some extent by the 
Anglo lodita colonists at Wbitefield, and should 
tbts eipsnmsat piove a aucctai, a new field of 
employment it opened up for the domioiled com- 
munity The investigation of the possibilities of 
esricuUure as a cottage industry is already pro- 
ceeding in M}SOre, and we are incliosd to tbln'k 
that the question might profitably occupy the 
attention of the Madras Onrernoienl, and parti- 
cularly of the Agricultural Department. If the 
industry u possible in Mysore, there must also bo 
districts, in the Madras Presidency where it 
might bo followed will) profit, and ths Oovern- 
meut would do well to taka up the matter,— 
Vodrai riewe. 



O. A, KaUuo *. C«,8uakurani4 Cbetty Blmt, Usdras. 
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AGRICULTURaL SECTION. 

Improvements in loHian Agriculture. 

Mr. Htrlal II. Pandya sends us the following 
suggestions for the Improvement of Indian Agri- 
cvilture : — 

A FittUKR CiXXOT BE SDCCESSFCL UNLESS HIS 
WANTS AHE rULFILED. 

I. To study the condition of the farmera and 

to 8upp\y their wants. They should be turned 
from other industries or labour on the working 
of the land. Their land should be in pioportion 
to their capital, labour capacity, and resources at 
command. • ' 

II. Breeding and improvement of cattleby 
selection from the village herd nnd the ouUivation 
of the pasture land should be considered. Provi- 
ftion should be made for the sufficieot food 
supply of the cattle. Village pasture ehould 
be in proportion to the number of cattle, ought 
to be cultivated and properly fenced. One bull 
of pure blood should be kept for breeding the 
cattle of each village. The bull should be fed 
commonly and the Patti of the village should he 
held responsible for the care and maiotensoce of 
the bull. 

III. Attention bo drawn to spread and preven- 
tion or cattle diseases. The headman of the village 
must report for the aid of the Veterinary Officer. 

IV. The quality of the seed should be improv- 
ed. It should be pure, vital, free from admix 
tnres and of improved varieties according to 
Market demand and local conditions. It is better 
to introduce the method of selecting seed from the 
plants by labelling them when on the field. The 
vitality Is lowered and the varieties are mixed in 
the case of cotton ginned in the Factories in 
spite of the separate grouping. 

V. • Question of foreign implements which are 
Isbour-sriving and suited to the local condiriona 
be introduced and the necessary improvements in 
the country implements ehould be made. 


VI. Qiestionof manure. Prevention of loss 
in the etoting and application of village waste, 
rnbbieh, cittle-dung, night-soil, should be made 
good and the want of fuel-supply for the cultiva- 
tors be remedified. 

VII The cultivators to be advised in the 
method of timely cultivation of the land and to 
prepare their lind fur sowing, to destroy the 
weeds, and tu store up ttie moisture. 

VIII. Such instruments as vrater-finder and 
well boring machines should be studied and tried 
and the irrigation fucilities made in the distiicte 
from the constant flowing rivers by tank and 
check methods. 

tX. Some of the most Important diseases of 
the crops like rust in wheat, smut in jowar and 
wilt in the cotton which destroy the crops when 
they appear should be first decided and then 
preventive and curing methods tried. 

X. The cultivators should be made known 
with the nature ot the insects destroying the crops 
and with their feeding and general habit and 
should be ioformed of its preventive and destroy* 
iog remedies. 

XI. The crop varieties cultivated in the local- 
ity ehould be improved in the lines of commercial 
market. 

XII. Some of the new crops of commercial 
value and suited to the locality should be 
introduced. 

XIII. The land put under the waste class 
ehould be well studied and then it should be seen 
as to why it was so caused and the methods of its 
improvements tried. 

XIV. The saline or user land which forms the 
most part of barren land should be reclaimed 
according to the latest experiments carried out by 
the Ooveroment Department of Agriculture. 

XV. The rel.atioa of agriculture to commerce 
in local and distant markets should be studied and 
its knowledge widely circulated amongst the 
cultivating class, 
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XVI. Tlie State should either advanco money 
by Taka'vi System to the cuUivating cUse to carry 
on the operations or the central Bank in charge 
of the Vahiratdar(Ilercnus Officer of the District} 
and the Co-operatire Credit Society he introduced 
XVII. There should be in each division or 
Taluk* a cultivator’s class for imparting edncation 
in vernacular language in ^grieultiii* and training 
them in practical Agricnlture on improved line* 
XVIII. In evry division or Tatnks theie 
shonld be annual faira and ahowa in genetal agn 
culture and eallla under the patronahip of the 
State aided by the Valuvatdars, Patiis and the 
Veterinary oBaceri The Agrieultnnets sbonid 
deliver Iseturee and demonatrate on dtOerent sub 
jecta and tbt prizi'i ibould be distributed for the 
best oollsethos. 

XIX. Panpbleta In matters of agriculture 
printed in vernaculars should be distributed 
freely from lime to time 

XX. The egnsulture in the State ehould be 
always progressive on Improved lines <eitb other 
countries through reports and Agricultural Peno* 
diesis of other nations 

XXI. Some of the Agricultural ioduatnee 
such se Lac and Sericulture should wherever 
passible be introduced. 

XXII. Each Slate should estsblieb one in* 
formation Bureau supplying information gratis 
to the cultivating class 

XXIII There should be established one Cen- 
tral State Experiment Farm to condnet tbe ex- 
periments in various lines. 

*• XXIV. The successful experiments sbould be 

'demonatrstsd to the cultivstore 

XXV, State should estsbiish the seed fame 
and supply tbe selected varieties of local and new 
crops to ths firmers with moderate rates 
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Recent advances in AffricuUure 
In « paper recently read before the Royal 
Institution, Mr A. D Hall, ras, said that the 
fertility of the soil was the outcome of a aeries 
of factors, including tbe actual supply of plant 
food in the soil, ita mechanical t*xture as condi- 
tioning the movements of water, and the particu- 
lar micro fauna and Cora inhabiting the soil, for 
upon those lower organisnia dspeoded the facility 
with which the material contained in the soil 
bseains available for the nutrition of the ptsnt. 

Soil Erosion- 

Of the many problems connected with soil 
fertility, few sre mora inlporUnt than those 
centring round soil erosion. Whenever land la 
brought into cultivation and then neglected, erosioB 
IS likely to b* setioui , only when the surface la 
covered with vegetation canit rsaiat thsdleintegrat* 
ing eOecle of tbe rain Very alight depressions 
ID the surface suffice to fern a channel, which 
ripidly widens and deepens, and before long 
altsina conaiderabls ditaenaions Ths remsdlss 
consist 10 plaotmg the land and In terracing. 

Irri^atioaia India 

Tbe Annual Rsvisw of irrigation Jn India for 
1910 II baa been issued The total area irrigated 

was 22j million acres. The value of crops raised is 

roDghly estimated at Ra 62| crorea. Tbe total 
ana irrigated by productive works amouiilod to 
14,175, 000 acres Towards this total the Pnojab 
Canal contnbutes 6 1 million acres, MadrerdJ, the 
United Provinces 2 and, Sind I J million acres In 
Bengal an area a little short of 900,000 acres was 
attained. The rstura of capital is the highest in 
the Punjab, wheie the canals yielded 13 to 16 
per cent Tbe next Province in this respect is 
Uadrae, where a return of 12 6 per rent w«* 
realised, excluding the Eornool and Barur 
aysteme. the expenditure on which ischarpdto 
revenue. In the United Provinces end Sind the 
rrs realised were 7 01 per cent and 6 21 pet 
a reepectively. 
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SetSVTIFIO SlPDT OF Sasskhii. 
Prof^BsorTaracliand Roy, H A,research9choTar^ 
Punjab University, formerly Professor, OnenUl 
OoIIeg*, Labore, has been awarded by thaOoTetn- 
ment of India a StateSeboIarahip fortheuientific 
study of Sanskrit in Europe. 

AN EtEMESTART EDUCATION LEAGUE 
In connection with his priiaewortby propoeal 
for the esUbliehmsnl of an All Malabar Etemeo- 
.taty Education League, Mr. M. C KrishnaTarma 
Rajah proposes forming a Company with a eapiUl 
of Bs. five lakhs, divided loto 50,000 chares of 
Rs. 10 each The ooocern will ha registered 
under the Indian Conpaay’a Act 

CrSIAS lOCCATlONAL SEITICE 
The following eonmuni^ua was issued by the 
Sdueatlosal Department on August fitb —The 
OoveraasDt of India bad last year decided w 
Rddrsee the Secretary of State regarding the pay 
and prospects of the Indian and Provincial Edu- 
cational Sitmcee. In view of the probability of 
the formation of a Royel Cummlesioo on the 
public eervicea in India tho communientiooe were 
delayed Pending the results of lb« Commiasioo's 
enquiries no further action is poesihlo 

EDCCAIIOH IN EaaiAND AND WDU 
The Thskore of Limbdi, m the course of a visit 
to Kensington College, addressed the pupils He 
said the education of his fellow suhjrcUin India 
had long received his careful attention, and be 
was glad to be able to Tisit such an inthtnlioo as 
Kensington College in order that he might learn 
how the work of training the future busines* 
men and women of this country was being earned 
on. They were giving their attention to educa- 
^on in India India waa tbe backbone of the 
Brilieh Empire, and they hoped that India would 
rank eventually at one of the best educated ‘ 


” HABK-nchOEB.” 

In a paper contributed by Slisa Cbaralotte 
Maaon to the Conference of the Parents’ National 
Educational Union at Wiochester occurs the 
phraes; “Mark-hunger and knowledge-hunger 
cannot coexist" Few though'ful persons will 
dispute this dictum Vet in our secondary schools 
wo still ase the roost elaborate systems for giving, 
reejrdiog, and collecting marks. One may bear 
lesaoDs to which all the ecergtea of the teacher 
and pupiUappi.ir to be devoted to tbe accumulation 
of numerical marks as eatimiting the pupil's 
knowledgaor intelligence. Etch pupil muit have 
an oppertnnity of answering the same number of 
questions; the questioos roust be of the same 
diflScully. CencentratiOD on tbe subject in bend is 
prevented, aod ta entirely Mse value given to the 
lesson Tests ars admissible. But eonstsst 
hourly aasigoieg of marks is an indifsBaibls 
IDStltUtlOO 

POST 0IUDU4T* nroni 

At a recent meeting of the Senate of the Cal- 
cutta University, tbe Vice-Chancellor, Sir Asutosh 
Mokberj., gave some ioteresting figurm mlatiogto 
the progress of peat graduate studies in that Unl- 
vemty. In Pure Mathemalica, they had in tbs 
fifth year class noro than 90 studeQt^ in history 
neatly 80. in English more than 60. and in each of 
the two eubjeeta. Economics and Mental and Moral 
Philwophy, more th in 50. The total number of 

atodenta registered fir the fifth year clasees was 
350, while in the six’h year claBses they had an 
•ggregate of nearly 200 Thenomber^t students 
thue directly receiving instruction in post graduate 
stodiea in the ArU Faculty is, thus, 650. They bad 
in addition oiore than twice as many in tho Uni- 
wreity Law Coll-ge. Thus, between the two facul- 
ties the Uoiveraity waa responsible directly for 
the iostruetion of more than 1700 students. “I 
TeiitaFetoeipres3thehope,”concluaed the Vice- 
Chancellor, -that the University rosy now rightly 
be called a teaching University." 
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LEGAL. 

JOIXT FAUILT SYSTEU, 

A full bench of the Madras High Court cud* 
Bisliiig of Justices Wallis, Suodan, Iyer and 
Sidasiva Iyer disposed of a case in Trhtch lha 
question raised was whether the marriage of a 
male member of a joint Hindu family of a twice 
bom caste was a necessity and whether a debt 
contracted for the purpose of marriage in each a 
family was bindiog on the other members of the 
family. Tbeir lordships were of opinion that 
marriage was obligatory on Hindus who did not 
choose to adopt the life of a perpetual Drahmtchati 
or Saoyasi, That being the case a debt reason* 
ably incurred for tbe roarrUge of a twieo*born 
Hindu was bindiog on the other members of a 
joint family. 

isnci TO uioiniuTBs. 

At the Calcutta High Court ou Aug. 8, Justices 
Camdoffand Imam gave some sound adrice to 
MigUtratea in delieeriog judgment in a revision 
Case in which a rule was isnued for tbe transfer of 
a case from tbe file of Mr, Warde Jones, Megis* 
trate of Fornea. Tbe rule was issued on tbe 
ground that the Alagistrate aied unbecoming laa- 
gusge towards complainant. Their liorJsbips in 
transferring the case, observed “ Witnesses are 
entitled to the protection and nothing can justify 
the very unbecoming language used by the present 
trying Magistrate towards the petitioner. A 
Megistrate should remember always that the dig* 
mty of the Court in which be presides » in bis 
keeping. The trying Magistrate seems tu have 
forgotten that In this instance. Wo further 
observe, we regret we ha\e to observe, that some 
of the trying ifegistrate’s remarks on the 01 ler 
*heet indicate that ho is supposed to place the 
state of his return of work above other considera* 
tioti.” 


JOUUXALISta AXD JURItS. 

The teat has been issued of the bill presented 
by Mr. Braby, JI P., to exempt journalists from 
liability to servieo on juries. The measure pro- 
vides that all jourcaJists within the meaning of 
the bill aie to be absolutely freed and exempted 
from being returned and from serving on any 
jury, inquest, or inquiry whatsoever, and their 
names are not to bo inserted in the list of the 
persona qualified and liable to lerve on tbe aamo. 
A journalist within tbe meaning of the bill is 
defined as a person who has been for not leaa than 
throe years professionally, habitually and as bis 
sole or chief occupation engaged upon the ataff of 
a journal or news agency in the capacity of editor, 
writer of leading, special, or other articles, corres- 
pondent, artist, literary manager, assistant editor, 
aub editor, or reporter, or In aupplying jonrnala 
with articles, illustrations, corraipoodence, or 
reports. 

ISDUX cmixo i»TtftTJSUIEST8 IJt CETLOX. 

A Draft Ordinance baa been published ia a 
recent “Oaiette" "to deal with the Indian 
betting advertisements which are from time to 
time published in tbe local papers.” By an amend- 
ment of the Penal Code in 1909 tbe abetment in 
Ceylon of an act done outside Ceylon, which would 
constitute an olTence if committed in Ceylon, was 
made punishable; but from the defioition of the 
word ofTrnce, vis , a thing made punishable by tbe 
Penal Code, tbe amendment could only apply to 
oflencca coming under tbe Penal Code. The 
keeping and advertising of betting eatablishmenta 
is an ofTenco under tbe Came Ordinance, and not 
under tbe Penal Code. Advantage is now taken 
of a section of the Code which provides in certain 
specified eection that “ The new ‘ offence ' denotes 
a thing punishablo in Ceylon under this Code or 
under any law other than this Code," to indudo 
the amendment referred to, of 1909 emongst the 

specified sectiooe. 
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MEDICAL. 

TBS OPIDU 8BOKSB. 

We fiod this paregraph in the report for I9JI 
upon Weihaiwei : — 

Tbe excesiiiTe uee oi eleobol, lo which TtfereDco 
w&a madeio the Report for lOlO, wonthoin- 
eresee. Caees o( drunhencese, which til) recent 
fears were reef rate among tne Chinese o( thu 
terntorf, are now hecoming more numerous, and 
the Chinese themeelrcs saf that this is due to the 
suppression of opium emohing 

If the Chiaese era firing up opiao onff to 
relapse into excessive dtiBhiog the renedf may 
well prove worse than the disease {a Weibaiwei, 
'the Chinaman who wUbes to smoke opium can 
only do ao by license and the report coeCaioe eome 
ourtoui remaiks upon the position The number 
of persons lioented to smoke opium during I9II 
was 12, as compared with SO in 1910 The licen. 
aed smokers are all either over 50 year* of age or 
suffer from some cbtonis dieease. 

k UBTBoo or rBOMSdiao Lire 
Two dootori of Patir, FrofkSsor D' Arsonval and 
Dr. Montier claim to have discovered a nielbod of 
prolongiog lif*. Briefly, their theory is that the 
decay of the arteries from which all death and 
disease spring may he prevented and curced by aa 
electric currenti It is therefore believed that 
the day of dosieg with stimulants and medieioea 
is gone and that electricitj almost universally 
tskes their p!scs. 

TDE savnaRY covrsassex 
Xhe All Indis Sanitsry Conference will be 
held at htadras early in Ifovemher, and bir 
Hercourt Butler will be present The Ooverumaiit 
of India will have ten Delegatee, Madrae 13, 
Sombiy 6, Bengal 8, United PrSvincee 4, 
Punjab 5, Burma 4, Bihar and Orissa 3, Central 
Provinces 2, and Assam 1 Ceylon wilt have tbrea 

representstivee. 


ISTOStCaSTS 1»D NiRCOlIC DRCCS fS Kmtl. 

Sir J. D. Rees asked the Voder-SecreUry of 
State for India. — If he will state what is the 
liquor bill for the British Indian Empire, and at 
bow much per bead the flgure wurke out for the 
latest year for which statistics are available ; and 
whether he will give the like infurination, if it is 
obtainable without undue research and trouble, 
for compounds and derivatives of opium, cocaine, 
and drugs of a similar chsraoter. 

Ur Montagu — The taxation receipts under 
Etciea ID 1910 Ilamounted to 7,030, S14f, dis- 
trihuted tn round numbers follows:— From 
foreign liquor and liquor made in India by Euro* 
psan melbeds. 3,000,000f. , country spirits, 

37.000. 000f , toddy and pschwai, I.SOOiOOOf. ; 
opium and other drugs, 1,800,000{. ; fines, sto , 

30.0001. Ifarre ara no reliable data from which 
tbecooeumers’ total diibummants on aoeount of 
liquor and drugs can be computsd with any aeeu* 
racy, but on a conjectural estimate they might he 
put at about 10,000.0002., or lOd. par head of tbs 
popuisboo of Sritisli Indis. 

CIV BtST 8S LMT OCT OP MB Bltt OP PlRsf 

Ao eipeit opinion in 75U /itdian Zfiii'fy A'sior 
aosware the question in the affirmativa. He admits 
that mesta are typical of the ‘protaid’ class of food 
stuflii and are rich in muscle forming elements. 
Tbay-cootam about SO to 25 percent of the muscle 
fomuogelamrnts. which is slightly lower than 
nuts and eomewhal higher than peas, beans, cheese 
and eggs do. Thus, though meat contains a certain 
amount of muscU-formiog elements, there are also 
Tariousvegatable suhsUnces which contain an equal 
or even a greater amount Accord it g to this autho- 
rity, man i* not intended to eat meat in large 
quantitiev Ha may taka a small quantity without 
doing mneh harm lo himself. But he will do better 
without It, taking instead a dish of peas, beans 
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• SCIENCE. 

A OEAvrrr tqeort. 

How gravitation is propagated instantaneonaly 
to vast distances, as it baa app£ared to be, has 
been one ot the profoundest mjateries. Id a 
French Academy paper, Prof. Boussinerq has 
offered a new theory, Assuming that each body, 
each material point in apace, is eurrouoded 
by an infinitely attenuated “ presence,” and that 
this connects it — like an elastic band — with all 
Other bodies within its range of action. The varia- 
tions of action are not successively transmitted, 
so require no time. The presence follows the 
. material body wherever it goes, and with it goes 
the mutual attraction on other bodies. This hypo- 
thesis seems to agree with that of a continuous 
medium— or other— filling all space —Science 
Si/tingt. 

STJNLIOBI RILLS FLEAS. 

Another reason baa been found why people 
should allow plenty of sunlight to enter their 
rooms. So often recommended as a destroyer of 
haeteris, it hasnow been proved to be fatal also 
to some insect life. In his experiments in India, 
Dr. Cunningham has included many with fleas, 
which have come to be much dreaded as disease 
carriers, and they succumbed very quickly. For 
Instance, he placed 100 fleas in a piece of carpet 
exposed to the sun in a tin vessel. They tried to 
escape from the sunshine, hut those on the top of 
the carpet were dead in seven minutes, and those 
hidden beneath survived less than half an hour. 
— Science Siftings. 

A SEW FOEH or DARK RADIATIOS. 

A new form of dark radiation seems to have 
been discovered by Professor A, Benele, who bae 
teen experimenting for some years with nitrate 
of boron. He has found that this substance gives 
off at ordinary temperature radiations which will 
influence a photographic plate through several 


thicknesses of black paper, leather, India rubber 
and glass, and the images obtained strongly reaem* 
ble those given by the X-rays. The radiations 
are completely absorbed by metals. Electroscopic 
examination show that nitrata of boron— like 
nitrate of uranium — emits electrons, or negative 
particles, and it is suggested that this points to 
some connection of nitrogen with radio-active 
phenomena hitherto unsuspected. It is certainly 
curious that up to the present, radio-activity has 
generally manifested itself in the presence of salts. 

A RESEARCH OX RADIUU. 

Although the Radium Institute has been esta- 
blished for some time, the amount of exact informa- 
tion upon tho modes of action of this mysterious 
product is still very small. Dr. Belliogham Smith 
publishes an the Quarterly Jounxal 0/ Jledicine 
of findings upon tbs excretion of radium; allhongb 
somewhat indefinite on many points, they never- 
tbeless foim an advance upon current knowledge. 
After the adroiDUtration, by the mouth or 
by injection, of radium a widespread degree 
of radio-activity is evident throughout the 
body. Elimination of radium takes place 
principally and rapidly by tha bowel, in a 
minor and slower degree by the kidneys, and 
(in mice at least) not at all through the liver 
orekio. Radium emanations be obtained in 
solution in various media, and can be introduced 
into the body in small doses by iohaUtion, feeding, 
or injection. After any such administration, how- 
ever conducted, a general radio-activity of very 
brief duration is caused throughout the body. 
Elimination of the emanations, in contrast to that 
of radium itself, takes place almost entirely through 
the iung«, and to a very slight extent through the 
kidneys If insoluble salts of radium are adminis- 
tered by the mouth little if any will be absorbed; 
but if the same preparations are given by injection 
Into the tissues, elimination Is so slow that they 
may bo regarded as permanently present, .1. ,1 
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GENERAL 

rEOM C114IS TO CiLCCTt*. 

In tha cjurse of an arti'Jeon the Trens Per»UB 
Railwsj' ecbeine Jlr. Liv»t foiser wriUs in the 
Dntiy.Voff: — 

“ Befjre long the grent Tiire Persno Railway 
echema will tracsctnd ill other leeites m the 
iliiidle EtiBt. Already It dwarfs theioteroal prs 
bUms of FeraU, md the recent debate in the 
Houce of Cammona revealed the bold it has taken 
upon men's minde. 

“ The attitude of the Radical Party lOnarJe the 
ecbeme n«ed oot concern us very much It it 
dictated not by anxiety about tb« safety of India, 
rather by barted of Rusa'a. Had the Trans 
Panian linM been a QeTaiaa project it would bate 
hare been arirwbelmed with beeediclione Al- 
though Rueeia le literally the most deeiomtie 
country in the world to>day, It is hated because in 
eotta muddled way it le supposed to be at vananee 
wUb the intangible tbirg called Liheralisiu 
Radical opposition to the Trans Persian eebetne 
■rioes from sratiaenttl hostility to Russia end 
baa little relation either to the metite of the pro- 
posed railway or to tbs safety of lodis.” 

After diecuasing the tnilitary aspect of the 
question, he eondudee.— 

" In this miller we need larger ri<icni TTe 
must look out over Asia and the reel of the world 
and see more clearly the tendeneiee at work 
Everywhere the locomotive is bursting tbnmgfa 
frontiers, as it bee burst Ibroogb the walls of 
Pekin aud the Great Wall of China We cannot 
resiet the inevitable There is no reason why we 
sbouM try to do so. We canooC Celt people that 
they must cnntioiie to take fourteen days to get 
to India when they might reach there in seven 
days 

"The House of Co-nmons once decided that tn 
build a bridge across the Thames at Westminster 
would briog abont tbs disruption of England, 


When we are entering the Calcutta Express at 
CxIam wa shall pUca tba opposition to tha Tran- 
Fereian Railway in the same category as that 
reoarkabie resolution." 

wouisirrFitaGtisxviRica. j 
In epite of tbs growth of the movemebt for 
woman eufTrage in America, it is not generally 
known even in the United SUtes that there are eis 
SUtaa m erbicb woman of twenty-one years of age 
have the right to vote at all Electiooe. Tbeiia Statel 
ave Cahfonis, Colorado, Idiho, Utah, Wublcgtooi 
end Wyoming. The Census Bureau at Washington 
has just roffipleted tbs CsbuUtioo of » prelimiasiy 
atatemeot which showii tha number of woman who 
are eoUtled to vote id tbeea six States, as shown by 
the returns of the 18th Decennial Ceniu*, which, 
was taken in April, 1DI9. The total Bonber of 
woman in these six States who were of voting age 
in 1010 wasl.Ste 925, of whom 694,784, or 48 6 
per cent, were native whites of natlrs poreatege. 
333,925 or 24 7 per cent, tetire whites of foreign 
or mixed parentage; 827, 632, or S4'8 per cent, 
white imtDigrenti, 18,433, or 1 per cent, negroes • 
tnd I7,046,or 1 8 per cent. Indians and AsialJo. 

Ire tde raitsBES Bxcanro I 
CommentiDg on Sir Dinsba Davar’e recent 
article on *' The Decadence of the Pareees of 
Today tIt«/n<fiVni Social Rtformer wntes:— 
"Tbe hot of the matter u there is no futurs in 
this country for Hindus ae Hindu*, Mahomedana • 
as Uahomedans, and for Psrsees at Pareeee. And 
it IS benues Sir Dineha Davar seeme to ignore 
ttie feet, whirb must be patent to afl observant 
minds, that we have thought it necessary to notice 
hie article. Those who aspire to revive the eup- 
posed glories of the past on the lines of communal 
development are doomed to utter disappointment 
The future is for those who, whiUbeingrcseonably 
proud of the achievements of their ancestor*, ere 
able to understand the future haa an even greaUr 
upportnnity-of achievements, and apply themselves 
heaxt and soul to realiee them." 
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THE K&U eZ&R, (BUCK FEVER.) 

BY 

DR. YlSnND T. KORKE, M. R. C. P., (Edin) 
on Sptcial D\itu, Knln Aznr Rnt/ittry, 
(for tk€ Government of India), Madmi. 


Tl AM terjne^tsd by I/Utot of tUe /iwfuiw 
K ^'■w'ew, to contribute a short article on the 
^ Kale A*4P for the benefit of the general 
public. 1 gladly reepond to his request for two 
reasons. Inthefiret plsee, the reading public, 
epeclally in Madras, miy become aware of tbo 
ihnger, lurking amongst them; In the second 
place, by comprehending the eiluation, they may 
miterially help the ecienttfic invealigationa that 
ate being done amidst them, 

TWO UOSIESTOUS DISCOTSBIES. 

In the late seventies, a young French Army 
Surgeon named I/iveran discovered the prisite 
cf malaria. The parasite was studied as a ‘one- 
celled' organism, belonged to the animal king- 
dom and consequently was classified in the order 
known as “ Protozoos.'’ 

The prolfzaoo is an animal cell nnicennlnr 
•a structure, containing an active protoplasm and ^ 
nucleos, and forms the boundary limit ^between ' 
the two important kingdoms, ric., animal a\>d » 
vegetable. ^ « 

’ This'was a momontoiis step as it r>hewed“thht_ 
Wilmal cell plijed an important 'role in the 

tauaation of diseases such like malaria, Kal^ 


Asir, slopping sickness, relapsing fever, syphilis 
etcl ' ’• 

The bacteiia are (he cells from tne vegetable 
kingdom and are responsible for a variety of 
dise.ases all over the World. 

Koatly twenty years later an equally important ' 
discovery was made by Sir Ronald Ross. He 
shewed that insects like musquitaaa 'carry 
malaria to the human beiogs ' 

Since theu, tremendous advances have been 
made in our knowledge about the protozooa and 
their earners, aud the sciences dealing with them 
are known as protozoology and medical entomo- 
logy, respectively. , - 

THE TAIt&SlTE 0? XAta AEAB. 

The parasite of Kala Azar belongs to the order 
of protozoo.1. Its discovery was made.aimul- 
taneously by Sir William Leisbman and Colonel 
Donovon of Madras (ISO.!). Asia usual with 
tbo scientific nomenclatures, the parasite was • 
named after these two discoverers and is known 
to the piafmion as Xsis^imanta f)o7iorann». 



If one pricks a finger from a case, takes a drop 
of blood, makes a smear on a glass slide, properly ' 
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BtMtis It and asamines it imder a, high po*" 
microscope, the parasite mil he seen in * small 
rounded form, dotted with t»n differently shaped 
masses, known as nucle.i. The parasite m not 
free. It is eogulted in the body of different 
types of white cells, normal to blood 


Psritile of Kala 




In medical language it is «Jpre8"ed that AeisA 
maiini floncifiMi.i is found m the poly morpbo- 
nu'lear and monanncleat lenocytes lO the 
peripheral blood («e dugrto.) The pemsiU 
is not reatricted to the blood from a finger only 
It U also found in the d»ep seated organs an.1 
tissues, like spleen, lirsr and bone-tnafrew 

By resorting to expert means, one m able lo 
draw blood from beer end spleen (Hepatic end 
Sploenic punctures) and to demonstrate tb« pan* 
eitee from smears mads from them. 

Because the parasite is found m bloo-l, Imr 
and spleen, a physician, takes the blood from a 
pstient and feels for the enlargement of tbe taro 
latter organa in the diagnosis of tho diaeaM lo 
deep organs the parasite is found in certain 
varietiea of body-cells called '* endotbrlia) cells ” 
TOC rtaAsrcE octsidz tde dodt 

Like bactena, if proper composition of food at 
la c^rtair temperature is siippiisd to thie |>araaiu>, 
it IS able to grow and multiply. It grows b<wt at 
a low temperaturo between >8° to 32* Uentigrads 
and the multiplication goea on perhaps by tnilliotH 
and billions 

Medically U.H IS known aa •• L. Ooworynini ms 
J.st»Itirntol" Thsfool on which it grows n called 


lock like a rounded body Usually it has assumed 
now the shape of a pear or a panana — tapering into 
a long cord (like a whip) which presents many 
travy folds We now call it a “Flagellate 
And the stage la familiar by the name of 
“ Iferpatomonad " form. 

To detect all these phenomena one wquirea 
the aid of a higli power microscope, 

TO* CntrCtL op FJtTRSSCE ISTO TOB 80DT i'<0 
TOE Btoaiiouit OP TD* PARWITB tX THB BOOT 
\Te are igaorant of the taeb as to how a pan* 
aite gaisa access to the bo>ly Cspt Fatten of 
Madras, made cxperimsnte in bed bogs and he 
came to the conclusion that bugs suck parasite 
from a ca«o of Kala Atir and while feeding on a 
healthy individual, transmit the disease 

When the parasite gams sccesa to the body, hy 
cAewiufs irAicd or,' US yrt fo 6s rfc/rm'lsfytfrfcriiiiiwil, 

rt goes to suitable places, which give it a shelter 
Here it feeds on the vital components of tbs 
bodv, celle, grows and multiplies. In doing so 
it givea out some scrti of poisons, which we call 
“Tnxina* 

It perhaps grows by millions and the severity of 
tha ease may depend upon the rate of growth, on 
libetalKinol "toxins,” and many other condition^ 
riorPRS op kALA-iPtn. 

From the time tho parasifo hna gainel sceess W 
the bn.ly, till the patient shows errUm initis' 
signs and sympi.om«, a period of quiescenc* 
eUpeni U may be days, it may be w**’"* 
and months This period is koowo as the “ 1“ 
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cabAtion Period.” After tliis period, b^m the 
cbaracteristic signs and symptoms of KalaAztr. 
Sometimes there is such a diversity of symptoms, 
that KM& Aiw may ba miat.tkon lot many condi* 
tions, tike simple dysentry and dianh<c.\. It is 
. usually mistaken for malaria and typhoid fever, 
and Waylays a physician frona the right tracts. 

By the application of advanced methods of dm* 
gnosis alone, one may be able to pronounce it to 
be a case of Kala Azar. 

The patient gets irregular fever, and consequently 
the usual accompaniments of fever. He notices 
that he is casting, loosing flesh and weight. He 
cannot apply liimself to work. His spleen begins 
to grow and in many cases it entirely covers the 
cavity of the abdomen. The liver gets enlarged, 
face arid ankles gets pulTy. Sometimes he gets black 
pigmentation on many parts of the body, hence the 
bane of the disease "Kala Arar.” Attacks of 
diarrhcci, dysentry trouble him, he goes from bad 
to wo'^e, is reduced to skin and bone and the final 
chapter la closed with come u.lcerM.tiv« condition 
of mouth, dysentry or pneumonia. 

, Such in abort is a typical picture of KaU Azar, 
thougb diversity of symptoms is not an exception. 

THE OEOCr.trBICiL RAKUE OF KALA AZAR 
ANt) ns SrRBAD, 

Kail Azar is known in Assam along the BrAlia> 
maputra Valley, Bengal and Madras, it lias 
depopulated miny arcus in Assam. It has slowly 
but surely spread for at least 30 years in Assam 
Valley as a wave of greatly increased mortality, 
over 00 per cent, dying out largely as it passes on, 
tjitoftTig u itcienso in tb* pojrtAAtwsi, It 
Kerns to travel along the lines of communication, 

1 Thougb in Kastetn putts of India wo get a con* 
dition of Kila Azir, in Western parts wo get a 
diSeront and le.ist fatil condition called Oriental 
Sore ora “ DehlMloil ” due to allied species of 
the paiositcs. 

One gels a sore on any part of the body, it 
ulcerates, discharges, and finally it henis leaving 


an ugly scar. Kali Azir is not unknown in the 
TVest. ft is prevalent along the either coasts of 
the Mediterranean. 

TOE MORTAtlTT ASB DREAD OP KALA AZAR 

It seems to lead to a sure and fatal termination. 
But It is also to be borne in mind that recovery is 
not an exception. 

It IS not without reason then tfiat it has a terri- 
ble hold on the minds of the patient and his rela- 
tives. The pronouncement of a case of Kala Azar 
appears to he a death-warrant to some, I havo 
observed that relatives neglect their cases — as 
nothing seems move that could be done in tbe 
■natter. It should not be so. With proper care in 
nursing and treatment we give every reason- 
able chance to a patient. Optimism should bo the 
dominant note in the treatment. Early diagnosis 
and treatment impioves a patient’s ebaoee of 
recovery. 

QTOIEXE. 

KaU Azar is believed by some to bo a “ house- 
infection.” No doubt many unfortanate families 
have got a similar experience in Madras. 

It is also singular to note that many who live 
m peifect hygienic conditions minimize their 
chances of infection. 

Though the Easterns might have got an ade- 
quate notion of pera'onal cleanliness, still the same 
cannot be said about their general mode of living. 
We have much to learn from the West in this 
respect and it is only a general and popular edu- 
cation in Hygiene that will remedy many a tro- 
pical evil. 

This n'w^Uiii laada oie into of aocUI 

mattera and religious superstitions. Consequently 
1 do nut feel it iustifiable to tread on these vital 
grounds. At any rate, it is not my object to do eo 
in this article. The nature of general and 
personal hygiene of home, body and surroundings, 
food, water and clothing are vital elements in the 
transmission of diseases much more in the tropical 
countries. The responsibility of the relatives 
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does not end by tdminiatering to the vtnti *nd 
ComforU ofepAlienl but it begins by looking 
to the welfaie oF tlioav around the patient. 
Ibis ia a piollem which is a subject by iteelf. 
Hygiene U the outcome of strong common Sanaa 
controlled by scientific experiences and tightly 
brought into practice, 

In doing 80 one may have to fight with many 
deep rooted notions and aiiperatilions, hot it la 
worth whila to give a battle for the welfero of 
an individual, community and a race. 

Early recagcition of the diaeano and early com- 
petent treatment are itema which in my opinion 
will reduce a great dread about tlie Ivala Azar 
av iHronTani soocUTio't 
1 oiay aa well suggest here, that the wealthy 
class of Madras will do wall, if only (hey loati- 
tuU schnUrabips or " Itesoarch FcMowabip*.’’ fur 
youcg aod pcomiaing graduatsa, who have a keen 
desiro but not adequate meana, to acquire ecieotific 
knowledge There are always uiiwi iiten opportu 
Ditiaa for such band of traioed (elluwa By means 
of traiuisg io tdvioosd scientific teaebinga under 
apscialiata, who come pcrbspa from time to time m 
Madraa sod who are not rare In Madras, they will 
not merely edmimstei to the tuateiial welfare of 
the city but will contnbute a valuablv literature in 
the knowledge about the tropica] disease' A great 
future lies in this suggeacion and there are many 
who cannot afford to take education on these Imea 
In the A^eet. If at all an advance is to be made, tbs 
sooner the better and the money spent in such an 
organised acheme will be more than rewarded m 
the long run. This affords an opening to young 
men, and creates in them a desire for edcntific 
culture, which ia and ought to be, io my opfoion, 
the future of medical profesaioo in India 


THE IHDUN MIHD ARD INDUR CULTURE. 

BY TUB BlSTEt; DEVAiUTA. 


aJrllE profoundly aubjwctiva development of tls 
Indian mind is not baiioil, aa eo many sup- 
non*, on an imiato tendency to vinionary 
dreaming, but on acute practical observation of 
nature Their science of the invisible is ea eiict 
and empirical ae Wotern science of the natural. 
Their impelus towaida the inner, in fact, sprang 
from Ibeir study of the outer. As far as they 
could reach on the outside, so far they travelled, 
observing at every step tlat macrocosm and 
microcosm ran in peraDel lines When they could 
Kovonofurtheroutwanllbey turned inward, trust- 
ing that the aanie corieepondunce would ebtsiB. 
Ae before, they had lesrnvJ tiio law from tbs 
mjcrouwoi and found lU application in ths micro- 
cosm, oow, foieed tack by tlis illusive character 
of nature on the study of tbtir own inner btiogt 
they began to dissect and anatjse tha microcoan 
aod from that central point penstrata etill deipsc 
iDio tho hiJduii aiyateries of ths macrocona. 
Every vrbera the analogy between tie two ecenied 
to hold Thus It was that tbs first understanding 
of themsslvea came through observation of nature, 
while a deeper study of their own organism cn- 
ebled them to diacover aecrets of the oatural world 
for ever bidden from the Kientiet who depend* “P" 
on microscope or dueecting knife. ' 

Recogaiaing that they already held within 
tbeir grasp an matrumeot more efficient than any 
man could invent, they set out to unfold all tha 
luheteot posaibilitioa of the human mind, and 
developed a power of concentration and aubjecliva 
observation auch probably eg hag never been eur- 
paeeedmthie world. They gurpnW nature at 
woru. They saw the great machine of the universe 
in motion, and were able to discover and study the 
rsbitive pw.i.on aod function of each part 
It was from tha living man, the living animal 
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tions complet*. Bo th«y moved onwird, »«id m 
they wetcbod the uofoiJmeTit of tlie intellertail 
SDi] then the epiritual consciouenwa »»id rvetiied 
th»t if U hid Uken eone to evolve r humio body, 
how inauflicient must ono ep»Q 'of life be to evolve 
B soul, they gruduilty formulated the dortrinee 
of Karma and lleincsrnatioo, without wbKb, 
Schopenhauer etatee, there e in be no logical vi 
pUiietioo of the univeno. The first is merely the 
law of cause and eOvit applied not only to man's 
physical bmly, but to that eubtUr body of char 
Bcter which clothes the moral man , and the other 
ia but the proceaa of evolution extemUd to the 
whole of bis nature and life 

Thus It was that in the Vedsote, religion and 
scuDce rose from the tame base,— the law of 
causation end evolution. And ever eince they 
have stood firmly together ae two tubireat parts 
of one structure, never a bouse divided egaiost it 
•elf. Coofiieb between religion and eeieoce is an 
un known thing in lodia Ae a great Hindu spin 
tual teacher once (aid to me . “Tbe struggle for 
Truth on the outside is wbet we call science ; tbe 
struggle for Truth on tbe inside u what wa call 
religion.” 13ut since Truth le one, there can be no 
vanarce between them Science le the foiindatioo. 
religion IS the eupcietrucCure ; and philosophy is 
that which binds the two together, which Correla- 
tes the facts of both and unites them into a com- 
plete whole. 

It ia this quality of completeuese, of incloaive- 
neee, which characterises all lodo-Aryan tbonght. 
Nothing ie left hanging in xnid-air, nothuig la 
token for granted, nothing is omitted Tbe 
Hindu truth seeker in bis researcbee realized that 
every fact in the universe roust be eccouoled for. 
To leave out one was to render all iciencs bypo- 
tbetical. Yet to try to compass tbe whole realm 

bility. Hence the only method was to pierce 
through phenomena to theNoumenon, to find that 
‘‘knowing which all eUe would be known'*, to 


leave untrammelled the diversity of nature and to 
penetrate to the iiKii) behind. It wa* the deter- 
mined effort of those encient Vedic Kisiils to find 
tbspoantof unity iuthe tiiidet of this infinits 
variety woich led to their extreme subjectivity! 
Tbey undentoiol that all investigation must be 
coDcrnttK, that only inn Final Czuiie could all 
things meet , and weking that, they mounted step 
by atop the lad'lrr uf AlMlratl Truth until they 
attained heights of idealumaiicti that Bfax Bluller 
du.larca “ None of our pbiluaophere, not (zerp- 
tiBg tleraolilus, I’Uto, Kent or llegal, ha* ventu- 
red to erect such a ipire, never frightened by 
atonn* or lightnings. Btone followi on stone, in 
regular aucceesion after once the first step bu 
been madr,aftcr once it bos hero olearly seen that 
in the beginning there can have been but On*! 
there will bo but Due in tbe the end, whether «» | 
Call It .liman or Lrahman " 

Yet they were not mere ideilists, aa it u too 
ofien claimed, Biaediog at a groat distance, «* 
see only the tallest pitinacit of any structure. Bo 
with tbe Vedie leaching. LooVing back through 
the long visia of tbe ages tbs ordiosry ©heervrr 
perceives the highest points of Indian philosophy ' 
oolyeodcbaractoritraitae pure apeculalivolJeJ- ' 

i»m. Uut thoee wbo draw closer, discover beneath ' 
those lofty towers of idealistic thought a sobd 
edifice of etience and reuons The facta of history ‘ 
bear this out. It m known today that all tbe aci- j 
eocoe made great strides in ancient Indiaand eome 
of them point to ,t mi their birth-place. The , 
Oreeka borrowed much of their “ Materia lledica" 
fiom the Hindus. Chemistry with them waa a' 
well developed ecieooe and it won from them, 60 
Dr. Roylo deelaree, that the Arabs learned the use 
of metals es internal remedies. The code of Msu" 

stands as a model to the world of Uw, and Sanskrit 

gvammar u acknowledged to be the most perfect 
grammar known In matherratica the Hindus dU- 
cov^ geometry and the use of algebra in astro- 
“omitol lOVBstigstiona and geometrical demonstra- 
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tiotw.' It was they who gave to the Arabs the 
Decimal Notation, which made Arithmetic for both 
East and West a practical Ecienca : and later od, 
their great astronomer, Arya-Bhatta (476 A. D), 
who is called the Newton of India, proclaimed the 
law of gravitation ond calculated the distance of 
the earth's circumference. 

The ruins of astronomical ohservatoriee, the rec- 
ords of ancient laboratory and library, show that 
the Indo- Aryans did not disregard the value of the 
empirical method. On the contrary, no modem 
scientist has held to it with such ngid insistence ; 
for they claimed that it was not enough to apply 
it merely to the realm of outer nature, it must he 
carried with equal precision into the realm of re- 
ligion, Esperience should be the criterion of 
higher forma of knowledge as well as lower. 
Krery individual, in fact, ahould evolve hie own 
religion by experiment and observation. In doing 
thin he could take as his guide any great teacher 
or Saviour, or he could go boldly on alone, testing 
the truth of their discoveries and revelations by 
We own, He must " prove sll things" for himself, 
ODtil the last theoiy has been merged into a dem- 
onstrated fact. Man must not be content to spec- 
ulate concerning the existence of Ood, he must see 
and know Him. Mere belief in immortality will 
not do I while still in lha body each one mn«tfinil 
That in liiin which in d'-athiess and identify hipiiself 
with That, if he would become tnimortaf. Every 
phenomenon of his inner being must be tiled out 
in the crucible of experience, e1.se for him there 
cm ba no true religion and no living God, 

To make this possible was the great achievement 
of Patanjsli, the successor of Kapils. He sought 
to develop in the field of psycliology a scientific 
ajstem of education by wliich man cuuJd gam fnll 
possession of that vast subjective realm beyond the 
reach oC the senses. Ho saw that so long as the 
process of evolution was confined to the euheon- 
ecioua region, nature could work unhindered and 
carry the individual germ of life on its way in paa- 


iive Bubmiasion — like a child in its mother’s arms. 
When, however, it rose to the realm of the con- 
BciouB and became cognizant of itself, a self-con- 
scious being, from that moment it must co-oper- 
ate with nature, if it would hasten on its way to 
perfection. How this co-operation might best be 
accomplished was his chief study and out of it rose 
the science of Voga, The word itself is the pre- 
cursor of the English derivative from the Sanskrit 
“yoke" and signitjea “joining” or “union” ; and it 
was thus applied because the purpose of the science 
was to efiT'Ct a union between man's lower and 
higher keiog. As nature, unaided, had borne the 
evolving soul from the subconscioua or brute etate 
to the conscious or human ; so man must now 
loarn to bridge for himself the chasm lying be- 
tween the human and the Divine or superconsei- 
ous. This, he perceived, could be done, not by 
going against nature, but by working with her,— > 
taking the same processes used by her un the 
lower plane and employing'tbem on the higher 
level. 

In the West religion has been too often repre- 
eented aa a conflict with nature, a “ striving with 
tho Lord." Not so in India. The science of Yoga 
or religious practice is a natural science ; not be- 
cause it leaves out of account the supernatural, 
but hcciuse in the Vedanta the horizon of the 
naturMl is stretched to such ultra-finite limits that 
beyond atanda the Absolute alone. And since 
religion is the struggle of man to “ rebind ” him- 
ae|f to God, it necessarily lies within the realm of 
hisGnite perception. Therefore religious or super- 
coni-eicna devefopment sfiouTd be but the contXon- 
atinn of one unbroken system of education begin- 
ning with the kidy and culminating in the soul. 
Su"li w.aa the system of Yoga. Through its differ- 
ent branch*-*, — Hatha, Karma, Raja, .Tnana and 
Ithakti — man was shown how ho could unfold tho 
Iitent powdsof body, mind, intellect and heart 
and come into possession of bis whole being. Nor 
are its methods any more occult or mysterious than 
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HOUGH India ia a land remarkable for ita 
eonserrativeness, jet a plebiscite of English 
speaking Indians would undoubtedlyrcsult 
in 1 large majority favouring a reforn of English 
spelling. Thoae who have gone through the 
grind of school English are aware of the ehor- 
moos labour, out of all proportion to the ditfionlties 
of the language, that they underweiit before they 
I atUi&td a reaeonablo facility in wnling English. 
It is true that they were taught in the schools 
mainly through the eye ; whereas now there is a 
growing practice of teaching the language 
through the ear. To one taught first to prooounce 
English words and phrases and to use them in 
j sentences before he writes them and trained 
phonetically rather than ocularly, the ghastly in- 
cousisteiicles of English epelHog might appears 
nightmare of folly. But eten to ono taught 
through the eye, with occasional excursions into 
pronunciation, the ditrxreoce of representation of 
the vowel sound in and eoCe roust, he 
thought at all, have seemed an idle increase of 
his difficulties. 

The statistics of Public Instruction Eeports 
’ issued year by year and of census reports that 
come once in a decade show that the Dumber of 
pupils learning English iu schools and proceeding 
to higher study in colleges is sterdily increasing, 
Ecglish is a necessity fur administration, for trade, 
for political development, for all branches of study. 
Argue as one may that the 'vernaculars should be 
more largely employed in administration, and that 
debates in Municipal Council or Taluq Board 
Meetings should be in the language of the coun- 
try, the fact remaiaa that there Wre many enbjects 
which cannot be thoroughly discossed without the 
101 
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aid of Eogliih ; notable among such subjects are 
matters cf engineering and hygiene. Even when 
a discussion is carried on in the vernacular, a very 
large number of terms taken from English must 
be employed on the vernacular frame-work. In 
a Tamil discuasidn may he heard wholesale use of 
eucb words as 'tube-well,' ‘bore-hole,’ 'pump,' 
‘malaria’ and ‘enteric’ by men who have read 
in English about the topics involved and perforce 
USA the English terms in explanation to others 
whose English is limited. 

There is no doubt that India wants English. 
Through English it can esespe from the isolation 
of past centuries and be unified into a nation as 
distinct from a eorgerieg of peoples. The facts are 
againstthosesentimentalists who would make Hindi 
the lingua franea of India. All the best thinkers 
among Indians want the science of the West: bow 
else is India to develop its sgn'cultiire, arts and 
industries, and to make the lives of men bealthUr 
and happier? English Is for India the open door 
to scientific study ; for none of the languages of 
India have the vocabulary needed for scientific 
treatieee ; they are hampered too in their develop- 
ment by archaic rules of composition, which 
prevent their immediate adaptation to modern 
needs. Ail tbe more need is there for the aimplifica- 
tion of English spelling, the needless difficulties 
of which'hamper the learner. 

Some would compare the conservatism of 
Eoglish in the matter <if spelling with tbe 
cooeervatism of the vernaculars in the diction, 
grammarand spelling of their liteiatures. The 
problems are not on all fours. English has 
developed in all other ways than in spelling: it 
has changed and enlargedits vocabulary, modified 
its sounds and simplified its grammar. A com- 
parisoo of a passage of Elizabethan prose with a 
piece of modern prose will show the changes that 
have occurred in the interval as far as the first 
and last points are concerned. A passage of Eliza- 
bethan prose set by the side of apaasage of Chaucer’s 
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prn86 wiU indicste even greater charges English 
has bs<l no scadeoiies proscribing these lorms «a<] 
proscribing those It has chsngeil front ceniary to 
century, adapting itself to new requirements; 
by its means can be exproseed anv idea wlthmtha 
range of human thought It does net bind 
itself to talk science wi‘b a gramraar and a eocab* 
ulary a thousand years or more dead it can 
express itself so that the child may understand - or 
rise to the heights of the scientist and the philoso- 
pher Because of ita variety and siEnpIioty and 
extent it bids fair to became the chief iiitema- 
tlOQsl Jsogusge 

Unfortunately its spelling has remained much 
where it was in the seventeenth esatury For this 
the printing press is tnainly respaniible vestsd 
interests in type are egainet change Again iba 
eye has long been acoustoned to settled ways of 
ipeltiDg words, so tbatineugruitiM teem beauties, 
luggestieg parallels with the rough charn nf uo* 
tnltivaied country. Further a false historic 
feeling has been dsrslopsd in English coinds; 
censcicusly or unconsciously they srgus somewhat 
in this wise '—Out institutions tre a beautiful 
imitation of nature ; as the human body has 
funcCiouIese organs, tba( tall of pnioltirv animsl 
ancestry, while in other ways our frame it adapt- 
ed to tbs complex conditions of our life, so in our 
social and political arnn/rements rrt ktl$p beside 
our very modern institutions interesting eurvi- 
vaU of a bygone age. In one county aide 
by side with the county council and its machin- 
ery for maintaining roads, cantrolling education 
and providing email holdings we hava the 
quaint custom of electing vorderers from a 
limited body of treebohlers The verderer 
now baa no real judicial power m the royal 
forests, all his powers bsve been stripped from 
him ; we admit bla election is a fane and hia 
name an empty title, but it reminds us of a dead 
past; dels es usei'ess as a vsrmiiorm appeodir, 
hut serves to remind us of days when the forest • 


Jaws weio a cruel reality. So too our spelling is 
i]aabtlo« absurd, but it tells us of the past; the 
ffh ID miyiU has no force, but keeps alive the 
meioory of a time when the word bsd a guttural 
Bound io it 

Tbs argument is specious. It takes noeccouot 
of the frightful waste in education that it entails. 
The verderer's ol&ce doss no haim, but the mainte- 
nancfl of these relics in spelling are a burden 
apoit the child. We have done away with the 
forest lawa and their penalties of loss of limb, 
intprisonment and fines, but the penat efTecle of 
our had epelling etil) remrin. 

The argument also shows ignorance of the 
history of English spelling IVhen tbe English 
came to Britain they bed oolya crude, runic alpha* 
bet; buteborlly took over from the Irish monks 
a form of tbe Koman alphabet, which wu nearer , 
coDeisCeoey tad eomplotenese as a record of the 
eounde of epeach than any modiBoation of it elnoe 
Iho Norman coequest XTutil the lime of Castor 
It may be esid that writera of Eogliah wrote very 
much as tboy epoke. Even after C.istoa'e time 
wriUog, at any rate in Utters, was roughly 
phonatic, Qieen Ehtaheth, foi instance, wrote 
ae di/ie, reroiding thereby theUct that tbe 
vowel eouod bad charged from eumething like 
that in ilayw (as in ape) to that In modern deep. 
But uafertuoately tbs ipelliag in prioCed books 
ww becoming more and mora fixed. It is often a 
recorl of aounds that bad departed in Sbakespeare'e 
tunes; of pedantic pseudo etymological epelliogs; 
of unphonetiQ purely orthogtapbical devices ; of 
false analogies , of fashionable icoitatiens of French 
tpslliog, of foreign words spelt io foreign goiees, 
the pronunciation being English ; of foreign words 
spelt in forsign guiee and pronounced more or 
leaslnforeign fashion. The result is such a welter 
of ioonewtencies, as might make us wish that Some 
thirty two inch Agastya had presided at tbe bir’h 
of Enrich or that some eemi divine tycurgus 
would now reform its epoUing draslieslly. 
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A few facts, drawn from Jespersen’a Modem 
Ecglish Grammar, will illastrate wbat lias bap- 
peoed. 

Originally English bad no symbol i in itaal* 
phahet. On all occnsiona the Ro<nan e did duty 
far the voiceless sound which begins eorn, item, 
juiei. We are indeh'ed to Anglo French scribes 
for the present confusion. In Fiench c had two 
Talaes rie , i and it (later a). Before a, o and u 
it was proDouDced as k : before t and e aa ta (or s) 
After some time in English writing e was used 
both in native and French words with the pro- 
nunciation k before a, o, u, f, r, and t (medial and 
final). Thus we have cart, ealeh, mp, cream, cleart, 
act. Before i, e and n, i: was used : aho finally. So 
that we get cow, line, lenrel, inoio and 
Before u 7 was used (instead of the old Engliab etc 
both in English and French words; hence 7 urm 
and 7 uie(. But as exceptions we hare ie fioally in 
erib'e, <m(ie, nmic ; but with French accent antique 
Jrilijtte, where jue as JT was borrowed from 
Iiatla and French spellicgs to representXa in such 
words as example*, examine*, eexand applied to the 
epelling of six, /o.r, ox (also axe) in native 
words. In Modern English tAiile becomee (Aid, 
u il a compromise were attempted between 
the Old English e and the Graeco French A. 
But in aceounl ec is employed for the esme 
eound, which after all is a single i cc in 
eeani = if, following Fcench pronunciation, 
the eecond c being pronounced a boforee. T>> *dd 
to the confnsioD cA is used in the spelling of some 
words borrowed from Greek, as in ehaas, daam, 
cAorva and in the learned re-spelling of the older 
jKira ascAotV. Except in such words c4 represents 
the sound IsA. AcAe,araa in Shakespeare’s timet 
pronounced like the name of the letter A, while 
the Verb was aie. Tbe verb was later given the 
spelling of the noun and the noun tbe pronunciation 

* In these worils ex is now prooouaced egt. 

t (1) See Tempest I. 2. 370. ‘Fill all thy bones with 
aches (sitches), make thee roar.' 


of the verb. It is suggested that tbe latter was 
doe to a mistaken pedantic connection of acAe with 
the Greek alAos which had a similiar meaning. 

In modern English the symbol 7 has two values, 
ai in <|um and 7 rni cespecuvely. But here there 
is even less consistency than in the treatment of 
i^andc; for while I is generally used before 1 
and e initially to represent the voiceless guttural, 
7 before s or 0 sometimes represents the voiced 
giittural, and sometimes the atop snd fricative 
Bounds combined iny (as in jeat). Thus we get 
get and gill and pin. G la a French 

letter which through Norman influence came 
into use for the two values found in French 
•a wcU as in Engiish, where a g before e and 
( bad become J. The symbol pu in guise 
aod guard is a relic of a nearly French pro* 
ounciatioD, vis., pic ;*but this sound gto passed 
into g : still tbe epelUog pu was retained and 
oven transferred without coneistency to Eoglish 
words, initially in guesa, guilt, and Anally intonpitc, 
Thus g vru used to represent tbe sound of 
DOderny in some words. But another device was 
partially employed about the time of Oaxton ttx., 
dg after short vowels as in pladge, judge, etc., 
(french words) ; but not consistently, for collepe 
has replaced earlier eolhdge. From Frecch came 
the eymboly along with French words such as 
jadg«,joijt and yeafoxe. It will be observed that 
jifdge begins and ends with the same sound re* 
presented by two diEferent spelHngs, the first duo to 
a borrowing of a French device, the second to an 
Engliah invention. 

lo old English there was only one symbol for 
yand o. /medially had tbe sound of v, hence we 
get li/e, but afire (Old English on life). After the 
iforman conquest French scribes brought v, which 
did duty for the voiced sound corresponding to f 
Eutthey also used vand u more orlessconvertibly. 
Ik was not until the 17th century that the use cf 
t as the consonant and u as the vowel was finally 
Axed. In Shakespeare’s plays (Ut Folio) forme 
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such as lout, lelues etc ate eniployeJ, The 
arbitrary rule had sprung up o( using o (nith its 
noderD value) initially but u meduily At tbesama 
time the mute e (a relic of old inSexions) was 
letamed after u to show that u wsa e and not H I 
Hence no word id modero English, whether the 
preceding vowel be long or short is spelt with a 
final V We are told in conveational gi-aniinan 
that mute e after a consonant shows that the 
preceding vowel is long Here however is a claee 
of exceptions, for which inconsistent medieval 
spellers are responsioie Who on the face of it 
could tell that fois was fuv and mote was mMuat* 
Tbesouudof/ reminds us that pedantsare respon- 
sible for another incoosistsney, /Vsnayiaa popular 
and almost phonetic spelling of a Oresh original 
coming through Latin, vis, phreittitt Prom the 
fourteenth century onwards ph (a Latin tranaliter- 
atuo of a Greek letter) wee used le lesraed wordaeueb 
aa trwmpK, pMotoph\e, etc Modern learned bor- 
TOwlnge fiom Greek always make use of pA eo 
that we get pAilofogy, phantaiui (but the popular 
fanUtn, bow by peaudo-learned re-rpelltog pAon 
(om), and phthmi. In the last word ph le eilml ' 
and <A IS pronounced 1 1 And in some words by 
eome people ph is pionoucced p medislly at a 
eyllable break, thus dipAlAony is dipthonj 

To traverse the absurdities of all ths represen- 
tations of consonants would fill too inacb space 
A few odd illustratione may be given The word 
mphe«> is spelt as it is, because some pedant tisced 
its connexion with L-itin nepoi (cf English nrpef- 
ism and nepoiuf) , ph is a compromise belwen p 
aodvl Sltphen was formerly iSleim (ss it is m 
euch eurnamss aa Stetrem and .Stsi'eason) , it came 
to us through old French A'rdi’euiis It waa dis- 
covered that the Latin form was Sluj^ita 
(Greek SUphanos), to change v to pA was an 
exhibition of learning I Hat tbs spelling has sot 


* The vowel e^rmbols used in iuv and mkkv 
those ot the Sunplifiod Spehog Soiiety, 


persaaded mure people than a very few finical 
eonls to ^ter their pronunciation. 

Several words in English end in ; thus dumi, 
lamb, cfimA; bub ths b is mute It h<s been mute 
einee before Shakespeare's time. Efforts such as 
that of tbs intelligent printer of Julius Caesar HI 
2 S25 who printed dim for dumb have fail- 
ed to shift the unneceusry letter. Indeed efforts 
were mads to attach a dumb A to other words 
which ended with ths sound of n>. Thus the 
Shekespeerean printer in a lapse from intHlli- 
gence printed doombt lu A. V L I. 3-85; there 
was a threatening of fofentAs (with mute Ae) for 
toUatn (with only mute n) SVs have permanent- 
ly, or at eny rate till we reform our epelliog, a 
eupwifiuius 6 attached to fim by amlogy with 
htniA (?) From Litui we bave borrowed siteeumA, A 
and all; the A is an idle btggsge. 

Id words such at Aasfen, fisfeii, /Utfm, the f has 
been dead for a hundred and fifty years at least. 
8o also the < of e/tm for two buodred years. 
Some Dodtros, followers of their prototype 
llolofernes, would souDd the I in o/te» and i^«n. 
So the 4 of CArufmos passed out ni speech a 
tuodred aad fifty years ego. In words like 
briilU, eaute and rustfe, the ( rrss disappeariog in 
Shakespeare's time, as is abown by auch spellings ^ 
as Arisste and ruitfs m eeily Shakespeare texts 
In the modern pronuneution of AasJsn and casllf 
neither c nor e lo sounded. In South English 
speech the word-, at represented by the Simplified 
bpeting Soeiety'a eymbola, are sounded Aaun, 

False etymology gives us the spelling cfiKfsr, as 
if the word came from the French eendrs. Aa 
re-spelt in simplified spelling vis , sindtr, the his- 
tory of tha word — and to his'ory the orthodox 
appeal — la dearly ehown , actuilly the Old English 
tinder la found to hive eurvived beneath the fool- 
ish etiuf'r To re-spell a«n( as s-mt is also to 
show It" bietory, if any one cires for it Bat who 
doeet Hwborians of Unguege are few ; the users 
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ol language are many ; for the latter simplification 
u imperatiee. 


Then as to the representation of vowels. 
Throughout the IG'.h century and on into the 
17th the English vowel sounds were chai>g- 
ieg. a, e, >, o, u long had origioally much 
the same value as the long vowels in the Teluga 
and Tamil syllabaries, and the abort, omitting a, 
the value of the corresponding Tamil anl Telugu 
short vowels. The modern prominciation of the 
mystic five shows how far they have diverged from 
their original value and from the value assigned 
to those symbols in all other languages that used 
the Roman alphabet. White the vowels have 
changed in Bound value the spelling on the whole 
has stayed where it was in the 16th century. 

In hliddlu English the words btil and beat were 
■pelt alike, vis , iefs : each wasdissytlabio ; but the 
vowel sounds In the first lyllahlo of each were dif- 
ferent. In bete (beet) tbevowel was approximately 
that of the first syllable In the Telugu fsA«es»,*’ 
In (efs (beat) the vowel was approximately that 
of thefirst syllable Uheepa (as pronounced la refined 
speech). Lateronw represented thefirst sound; but 
while the sound changed in tbecourseof the 16tb 
century to the vowel sound in the first eyIUbleof 
taAiiti, the symbol remained and by Shakespeare's 
time had nearly its present value. A half- 
hearted effort was made in printing to find 
a new symbol for the changed sound ; hence fe 
in a few words such «s fi'-ld and fiend. Uetnwhile 
*n was emplo; ed to represent the open sound (as 
in tsh^epa) of the Cbauceri.m bele (beat) This sound 
in many cases before ( and if became shortened into 
the sound of « in bred ; but the spelling with ea 
Was often rolained. This accounts for bread by 
the aide of bred, and for dead, spread, read (p pt J 
rhyming with bed Ir. other ca«ea ea without 
change of spelling ptssed into the vowel sound of 


* Thiiistliebeit that can bo dore to represent Teluga 
Words with the existing English symbols. The Engliah 
ns an ilroolar: tho ijrmbol < therefore docs not reurs- 
•ent the dental and palaUl sounds of Telugu. 


tsiee in (sAeesi and then by a second stage into the 
vowel sound of IsMi in lahiiti. Thus we get 
reoi (pron, rerf). jeai (Infin.) and reed. Pope 
uses Uaaa if it wero ray; it had in liis rime 
the close sound of tshee in tsheesi. Fiench 
borrowings of a later date were spelt with the 
Fiench «, which adds to the^onfusioi. of spelling: 
we have tea, tee and It in routine; three different 
spellings for one sound. 

In Chaucer’s English the word fol (fool) wag 
pronounced approximately with the vowel sound of 
too in tooU ; the Cist vowel of the word foie (a dissyl- 
lable) with the open vowel sound of too in tooia (as 
spoken) The spelling oo represented the long o 
sound, but after the change of its value to long u 
stood fot tbs Utter sound. In tbs latter p»rt of the 
ICihandthi* first half of the seventeenth ceotury, 
the long M sound was shortened in many words as 
in good : thus oo, originally for long o, then stand- 
ing for long It, now represents mostly short w. 
Food, brood, rood and moed are exceptions. Blood 
and food have gone one step further ; in them oo 
etaods for the sound of modern « in 8uf, whioL is 
due to an unrounding of earlier short, u. 

The symbol os was a 16th century device to 
represent the open o sound; but it was not 
usod with any consistency. It was never used as 
the end of a word ; oe or o were used instead, as 
in /oe and no. Elsewhere o was used medially as 
in alojie, broie etc. The open vowel (developed from 
Old English long n as in /alber) represented thus 
by oa, oe, o in the sixteenth century has become 
in Southern English a diphthong the first element 
of which U close o (represented by oe in simplified 
spelling) Oa is still an open sound in bread, roar 
etc.; its value in goad, and ironcf.etc., is the same 
as that of oe in tcoe. 

Another phenomenon of the great vowel shift, ' 
as It IS called, w.ie the passage of long u into the 
diphthong flu (in Simplified Speliog ore as in out) 
Thus Chaucer’s /oul (modern English foul) was 
pronounced approximately /uul (in simplified 
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tpelling notation) Bj* Shakfepeara'a tlme/vul 
had become in pronunciation fotl (in aimptifi- 
ed epelling, the aaoie almost as the maiera 
foal.) Tbe spelling ou (== long u in middle 
Eoglisb) was a French device. It was not used 
consistently for this sound of long u . but, so fat 
as it was, It reoiaiQCd as a symbol of lha new 
Elizibetbsn rowei sound of /eul and later of the 
modern value, approximately repreaented by au 
iQ phonetic transcription, of ou in fottl In trouiwl 
however the long u sound for special reasons bas 
remained 

But eu was employed to represent ether souoda 
toao long u it was used to represent a abort u on 
QccaaioD as in neuriaA, where the original abort u 
Sound has beoome unrounded And ov> waa a 
slight divereioB of spelling tbs same develop* 
msot of the middle English tong u give* ns 
eou sad thou Also, besides an cccasionel ou an 
0 was usid for a short u and to later middle 
English It waa frequently employed (u u) ** to tbe 
neighbourhood of tbe letters tn, », aod h (v, to) 
lbs reason ts that the itrokes of tbeee letteiw 
were identic;it and that a multiplication of these 
etroksa, aspwially at a time when no dot or 
stroke waa written aver i, rendered the readii g 
extcsinelj ambigiious and difficult (u>u might he 
read also as nut, uui, (uvi or toi) tuu (im or •») 
mil, imi, etc. This accounts for tbo present 
spelling of TOCii, (o» (Old English stunt, middle 
English lone) ntcni., moitley etc." [Jespenen's ttud. 
Eng Oram. S-dS] Thus for the past benefit Of 
the medim'sl monkish speller tweotieth centory 
children are bewildered between run tad too, 
mmi. and fatik. 

One last illustration of these ' histoneal' absur- 
dities may be given. In early middle English 
there were two diphthongs represented by as 
(or ay,) and st (or ey) used in words both of 
Ereochand Fogliah origin. The old English diph- 
thong >r (Tong or short) fbffowof 6y pafatnf y 
became oi (or ay). Thus itfg becoaia day, gnej 


becBins gray. Old French deiyitier gave ua tbs 
Middls English (feyvte: tb^ei of the origicti is 
k^t. Deter however tbe two diphthongs coalesced 
into OQS sound and confusion of spelling arose: 
beside ifeiyn (where the yii is a rehabilitatioo 
of French spelling, perhaps cot uuicSuenced 
by tbs Latin, as in indiynaitl) we gob cfudaiii: 
peiae became potn ; Old French feU becsos faith 
and /ei became fay. On the other hand gray 
becams grty ; and forain (ni comes from Old 
French) has like lorruin been given a change 
of vowel ID spelling, and both have been falsely 
respelt wilb an idle g 

The history of English spelling is a very mate 
of Uatha that lead no wUithai. The facta quot- 
ed above era bub a small fraction of those avsiU-, 
bl«. Tbe arguneut tbsb our bsd spelling should 
be retsised hecsuss it shows tbe history of words 
is tbougbtless and igoorsDt. There ere assy 
cases where lb* trsditioDsI spelling eoDeesIs the 
history; there are still mors eaivs where It 
shews caly part of tbs history. Tbs moders 
word in mcdirn speech is tbs last stage, and tbs 
appeal to hiaiory puses by tbs ptime importance 
of (hespoksn word Tbs old spelling is a record of 
truocated deielopment of popular and of padentic 
superatitioo Because astrology aud afchsmy were 
the crude begmotoga of the eciences of astronomy 
and chemUtry, do men argue that tbeir falsehoods 
and BupATetitions, as well as tbeir true discoveries, 
should be incorporated in modern text books I Tbe 
apoken Uogusge bse dropped the eld SignifioaDCse 
of ‘disistei,’ ‘itifiaenoe,' ‘elixir,’ ‘phlegmatic,’ 
‘esnguiae' and the like. Those words in tbefr 
origins cams fiom tbe dark realms of the occult! 
siHence has taken tbe mjstery out of them 
axcapl for the tew whose proclivities are atavistic. 
Does any one claim that for the sake of the history 
of these words occult absurdities should be kepi 
alive? Thoae who talk of our ppelling as a histo- 
ncal record talk with the vagueness of ths occult- 
ist; in fact they do not think at all. They put 
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•ccurtcy th»n nj in finger. Tba Iwt eoncMdon 
to be noted is Iba retention of tbs digraph lA to 
represent tbs voiceless sound tb&t begins Mwi sol 
the voiced sound Ifcet begins tien. It would be 
very etsy to write <ii for tbe istler, which dis- 
tinction would be of coneidersble aid in Usching 
Englisb sounds to Indian boys 

After oil the eeheni* is eonfess'dly s compro- 
mise, and its success with those nhosa mother 
tongue ia English depends on its bttog eueb. 
^Vitb education to the ides of a uniform «et of 
eymbols, tb«re may come resdinese to remove 
acme of the etill remaining direrepantirs Even 
if these possible improvementa here pointed out 
are not generally accepted, the scbeme ae it stands 
is so vastly more eoneietent then our present 
hotch-potch that to Ergliebman tod foreigner 
alike there must result a great saving of time. 

Tor tbe foreigner the bietoncal argument can 
have no rhsrm ; rather, t( be loolce into the fecte, 
he xDuet Uugh at the unreaeon of the mind that 
emhncei it. No more can he be feicinated by the 
authetio beauty of our preeent epelHng. It 
laegosge ie the chief instrument of the oommnni- 
ratios of thought, he must wonder that it ie 
not made the most bandy inetiument poaeible 
No mas tlMt could uee a modem plane to 
make a rabbet would resort to the slower 
chisel. The tendency el modern iaduetr^ ie 
towards tbe specialiiation and greater accuracy 
of tools. Why then not treat spelling aritb equal 
eommonsanse t Intrinsically is leoi any more 
beautiful than loot f or nijdf than niWf Thoae 
who think English spelling should not he refom- 
ed because the old clumsy spelling is beauMul 
are not incomparable to those who insist that, 
bscauae tbe eye in India baa been accuatonied to 
distorted figures in stone and metal and plaster, 
only distorted figures should atill be shaped 
Doubtlees the Polynesian sevage would prefer his 
hideous grinning carved cocoanut to the bead of 
Fraziteles’ Eermn Yet in the Utter there ia 


beauty and economy and accuracy, Tbe civil z°d 
educated man would have no beeiCation io hia 
praferencs. 

Those who pretend to find educational value in 
our epalling say that, even if it costs trouble 
to learn (and (or tliemselves they talk of their 
oivfi Airsoulous oaj 0 of acquisition) the child is 
born to trouble and that hard effort is of moral 
heneCt to the infant scbofar. Obviously they are 
of a lazy mental habit ; else wiuld they see that 
effort abouH Dot be spent oo a Saharan waste; 
but that there are many ways of makiog pro- 
ductive effort ; and that with tbe child the great 
etimuhie torffortis interest In India people of this 
kidney urge the delightful occupation once common 
>0 the Elementary hhooh; little naked infante sat 
eoliUry apart tracing In tbe sand the two hnodred 
end fifty odd symbols of to Indisn syllabary; after 
learning which by some three to elz months dally 
tiuadaiil toil they were allowed to proceed to a 
hook : dull effort wat their sole Imagined ioterett. 
At least in tbeie Indian lyllaharies there is loae 
conaietency; but English spelling is a wearisome 
catalogMe of rales, to which theexceptionearemore 
numerous than the inetencee Very lignlEcent 
wte tha title of a reading book of our childhood, 
‘Beediog without tears' I 

‘I/>ok-and see' matbode of teaching English 
reedisglaij streM on memory through the eye. It 
wsa all very well for those who had atrong visual 
mecnary; for those whose ear was more rrerptive 
than the eye there was no assistance. In any case 
memory at the azpsree of reason was to be relied 
on. The exercise to which the child was set was u 
valueleas as the training to which those pandits' 
who practise satamdannm devote themselves. The 
relatiitoship between one English spelling and 
another ia little more than that between a French 
eenUncB and a eutn in arithmetic, which the pro- 
fesaore of the curious Indian trick grt by heart. 

Simplified tpelliog should make an appeal both to 
the lodian teacher asd to the Indian parent. Tie 
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time spent over English in schools is altogether 
itcoiniaensurale with the results. There aie insny 
reasons for this ; the inadequate equipment of the 
teacher, the wastefulness of the mathoda, the bad* 
ness of the furniture, and the unsuitability of 
the tezt'boulEs. In all these matters some im* 
provement has bean madd and more can be expect- 
ed. But an additiontl reason is the time spent 
over the difficulties of English spelling. To get 
a wjrking knowledge of simple English should, 
in view of the BlmplicUy of its grammar, not ha a 
matter of more thtn three or four years, piovided 
that the teachUig U ‘practical’ in aim. But the 
teacher, even if he gets his class to apeak and read 
English with fair fluency and correctness, mast 
spend an inordinate amount of time upon drill- 
ing his scholars in English orthography. How much 
euUr would be his task, if he could drill his 
puplb in tbs E tglish sounds, and for each sound 
had one sytahol that could be used in writing 
whenever that sound occurred! He could from 
the beginning pay much mors attention than he 
does to Bpsecb, because he would not be hampered 
With the necessity of forcing his class to memo- 
speUiags in which there is no apparent 
rhyme or reason, Thu4 one of the ehiof pres- 
ent defects of teaching English would be reduced 
if not minimized. The possibility of oral teaching 
aided by the caasUteatsycuboU'tf the International 
Phonetic Association was shown clearly some few 
years back by Mr. G. V. Bimamurti at Parla- 
kimsdi. A class of children of different castee learnt 
>Q syearabouteight hundred words of allkindsand 
Used them in various forms of sentence, 
mtinly beciuso ihsy weie not hampered by our 
loconiistent spelling, hut were taught on the 
priocipls of one symbol to one sound. But then 
they hid to plunge into the whirlpool of incoosist- 
eaeies at ths beginning of the second year. Even 
BO they mastered the di.EcultieS sooner than a 
class fei from the first with illogical spelling. 
Xheit interest had been roused and they had the 


sense ot having mastered the difficulties of 
speech: their interest etimulated them to the 
effjrt of conquering even the difficulty of spelling 
those flight hundred words in orthodox fashion. 
The inference is that the progress would have been 
greater at tbs end of two years, if this difficulty 
had not bean neesasary to surmount. The state- 
ment that from one and a half to two years of the 
(English) child’s school life are taken up by 
this memorising of our bad spelling is probably 
true also of ths Indian child who learns English, 
OMSDotthe possibility of doing away with this 
waste oonstituts a claim to the moral support of 
India to tfaa movement ? 

It must ont be anppond that victory will come 
at once or even soon. The Simplified Speting 
SosiC’y aims at the eduoition of tbe Eoglish 
speaking world to reason. It may take a geosmtion 
nr two till the orthodox who have been brought 
up on the old spelUng and in their tonservatism 
cling to it have passed with tbe bad old orthogra- 
phy of unreason ioto oblivion. Generations ta 
come will look hick on our presaot spelling as ao 
irrational folly, as we of to-day look on tbe treat- 
ment of prisoners and lunatics of a century ago t 
they will regird it asa suporstitionlike witchcraft 
and be glad thit thiir chlllrai are nn mure 
etretebed upon its rack. 

Those who are mived to know more about the 
fosiety— and doubtless there will be many— can 
obtain all inform icion from the Secretary of the 
South Indian Branch, Mr, Mark Hunter, Biinton, 
St. Thomd. Full members get in the year ten 
Dumbem of Z%« /’ionscr, a little migizlne -issued 
by the Sosiety, and receive copies of pamphlets 
published from time to time. 
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SIR WIUUM JOKES 

Mb. SHpMBU CHUNDSR DEV. 

IB WILLIAM JONES in hU eaomtnUTi** 
gajB ; — " If I Bin «sk«i], who 5* th» 
grcBteat man, I answer, the ; and tf lam 
requited to eay who is the bes*', I reply, he that 
has deserred most of bis follonr-creaturea This 
estimate of greatnees appears to be the right 
view, for the more a man does good to bis tellow- 
men, the higher he rises in the scale, and the 
sumniit Is reached only when be mieceeds to doing 
the greatest good to the greatest number This 
success, howeeer, we need hardly ssy, (alb to 
the lot of a rery few to eebierr, so «ry herd sud 
difBeuU It b e( attainment. But be the number 
of such benefactors what it may, there is no 
doubt that th« sphere of their setioa M soytbieg 
but limited : indeed, it takes lo a raristy of sub- 
jects, religion, literators, science, arts, law, 
politics, sociology, pbjlintbnpy, all coma witbm 
its eompissand laeseb of thess departments ths 
seldess, noble fflieded worker does an imraeoes 
deal of good to nankiod. Toe subject of this 
short memoir is one of such benefactors, as he 
baa largely added to the stork of knowledge by 
bis manifold literary labours He achieved 
success 10 what hs put his hand to, and has thus 
eecursd a bigb place among wsrM'* natrd worthy 
iea. Such a halo of glory surrounds bi« Dsms 
that it is not likely to fade away under tbs 
witberiog iofluenos of time. Jeors was bom in 
London on Michaelmas Ere, 1716 Hs was a 
WslsbmaD by birth, but id otber respects hs was 
a thorough Englishman, lie was cxcepUoDally 
happy in his parents. His fstber was a famona 
mathematician, who was both tbs disciple and 
friend of the immortal Sir Isaac Kewtoo. But 
Jonee senior haring died when little Willy was 
only tbres years of sgs, tbe cars ot ths boy 
wholly dsrolred on his mother, Mia. Joccs was a 


remarkable lady and possessed worth tad intclli- 
genes far above that of the ordinary rnn of 
women; and it was to her that young Jores owed 
his passionate love of reading, which did bin 
yeomsii's service in raising him so very high in 
the estimation of the world. Jones was inquisi- 
(ire afiDOst from bis birfb, sod it was notunofcen 
that, erso when hs bsd not completed bis fourth 
year, he constantly inquired of bis mother on all 
sorts of subjects But to thess inquiries the con- 
stant answer of this giftsd lady was, '* Read and 
you will know His unusual eagerness for 
knowledge, coupled with such wise inciting advieo 
of hie moUier, served to engender in Jones, sven 
when all but an infant, a very strong, ardent 
longing for resdirg 

Jones Was first placed m ths eelebrsteJ school 
at Harrow, and it wu not long before he shewed 
what as •xtraerdinsry hoy be w-st. Unliks most 
of his fellowa, be never spent his lima in pity or 
otber amusement . and by this good and sslntary 
habit found ample Jafours forstudyingotbse books 
than ths couius prescribed tor his class In this 
way be peered shove his fsllow-students and 
became ths I>o>en of his form Indeed, bs was 
so much devoted to learmng that oneof bis teachers 
was far-seeirg enough to predict bis future great- 
nen by observing that, i( this hoy were left 
nsksd Sod helpless in lbs Salisbury plain, he 
would still find hrs way to fame and fortune.” 

From Harrow Junes pissed oti lo Oxford in 
1761 Here, too, he highly distinguished him- 
self nod bstams the Urourite of tbs professors. 
Indeed, his academical career was very brilliant 
and showed beyood doubt tint be w»« destined to 
pTOTS a great man in future:— one whose name 
geaeraUoDS aftei generations would not willingly 
1st die. Jonee did not confine bis attention to 
potits learning and science ; he also look in law, 
andresd and meslered Coke’e /lulUulei, so well- 
hoowo to law etudente. Indeed, he attained such 
pnfidency in this all but dry subject that the 
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etands aliDost every language in tbe world bat 
hit own “ Mon Dieu,” exclaimed the King 
“thenof wLal country is he f" "He»S pfeaae 
your Majesty, a Welshman ” 

Tbe J aiigesbip of tbe Supreme Oourt at Calcutta 
Jones bad much longed for, and he was always on 
on the look out for an opportunity to gra^ty 
bis desire. That opportunity at last arrived, and 
he got the coveted eppointmeoa, on wbrnh oeca- 
eion he was, as was then customary, decorated 
with the order of knighthood, an honour which, 
though now fallen somewhat tow, at one time 
satisfied the ambition of Sir Philip Sydney and 
Sir Waller Raleigb. 

Sir William Jones * came out to India in 
17S3, and waa duly snorn in a* a Puisne Judge 
is the place of Ee Maistre deceived Safoie be 
waa so sppoiated, bs bad won UureU in tbe field 
of law literature. Ilia fasoua Easay t on the 
law of Ssdmenta which he brought out in ITfil, 


• The Diocraehar o( Sir Elijah Inpey that 
JoaH laaeaeded La Maiatre nhe died at CalauU^ (dir 
Impes'l iltmam Chip. tX), Haw, at La hfuitea, 


Hi, be waa a protege of tlie lieeetioija Lord Seadwicb. 
e wM alto ■■tioleat beyond reeuure, aod with Hyde 
ipeaed Impay ie etery thing " Boo Ethatt 
t The coocloaiea e( Ihii diacouraa le eimply grand, 
id w* g)ad)/4U0t« It bere.^iiThe gTVit eyctaiD ef 


I, bka t 


, all of which 




exalted rant in the empire ef nvieen : but, if H be m 
iy an aaooeneeted aerirt of doereei or erdieaeeee. 
uae may remilo, though lie dignity be Icaianed, and 


eagae and learned men, to whjrh eur own eegtl biyeei- 
nbiy to yield. It not trees abneommg Dedeity, nt treat 
tmea a aXlAalaaa to that nh^aat, toe alt tmwa 

are framed asd nil aoeietiae inatiUteJ— 7%e peo<C of 

nsaiUiad.* 


bad secured bim a high place oo the roll of 
writers on Eoglieh law. flis was, indeed, a 
cosmopolitaD genius. Speaking of him, the 
learned bistonan of tbe De<Jiti» and Fall of the 
JfoBum Empirt says that, “be is perhaps the 
only bwyer equally conversant with the Year* 
Books of Westmioster, the commentaries of 
Alpiao, the Attic pleadings of Isacus, and tbo 
sentences of Arabian and Persian Cadhis,” and ba 
might havB sdded, the writings of tbe Hindu 
sages of old Sorely, this is no smsll praise, 
ootning as it doea from one who was SO very 
competent to pass an opinion on the matter. 

Shortly after bis arrival la this couatry, Juses 
founded on the model of the Royal Society of 
London a sinilar institu'ieu at Calcutta to which 
he gera the name of Aswtie Soeirty cf Bengal. 
That distinguished body ssleetsd the OoTsrnor* 
Gsneral, Warren Rasting’, under whose protec- 
tion (bey eommereeil tbsir bononbis career, 
to be tbeir Sret President but the latter 
justly thinking that tbe founder was mors nom- 
potent to bold that cBlce, with excellent taste and 
feeling, declined (he honour in bis favour, and, 
accordingly. Sir William Jones waa insUllad in 
that office, which he filled with honour and credit 
till ba was xul down by the cruel hand of Death. 
During bi> encunbency he by his useful resear- 
ches into the history, gsngraphy, philosophy, arts 
and antiquiba of India considerably augmented 
the importance and reputation of that society. 

Simultaneously with the Mlahlisbmenl of that 
famous fnetitution Jones commenced eludying 
Sansent under a learned Vaidya named lUm 
Lachon, • and maatered this language of 


* No flrahman puodkl would taacb a ilUcKtha 
Saaecna. and it Wat oflly after eoatidarabls toil aad 
tnmUe that Jooet eoold loduoe this man to become bia 
faitoraa rupees fifty a moath. Dutthii atertioa of (ba 
PuodiU to*---''--' 


■ tiicoeed^ IB ramovleg At Haoaalay 
int eiaay oa that diatia^iabed ladiaa 
oafirit ot ^BgaUbad alwayeloo*sefi wTCi 

IB tha atleiaptt ef fortirners to pry 

lerlta wbicb were locked ep la tbeir 
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languages in a few years. Indeed, hh ap*.itade 
for learnirg languages was so very great that 
however hard and difCcult a language might be, 
he could gain mastery over it in a cnaiprreltvely 
short time. Though his principal duties were in 
connection with the judiciary, he directed hie 
attention to all sorts of subjects and thereby did 
an immense deal of good to the cause of learning 
in general, Jones was a miracle of industry and 
perseverance, and was always bent on increasing 
the slock of his knowledge, thereby dcing at the 
same time a great dral of good to the world at large. 
Even when Asiatic climate had told upon hia 
constitution and ha was obliged to diecontioue 
his study by candle-light, he did not give up 
reading altogether. Indeed, such wis his thirst 
for knowledge that while lying on hie eick bed, 
he prosecuted hie study of Botany almost unaided. 
Even when under medical advies he went on 
travel for the restoration of his health, he found 
time to compose a very useful treatise on the 
Mythology of Greece, Italy and India. From all 
this it is evident that be had so well fortified his 
mind that such hard labour aeemed pleasure to 
him. 

When a few days after, Jones became a little 
better, he resumed his judicial duties as well as 
hia varied reading with greater care and earnest- 
n«M. Hia friend and biographer, Lord Teign- 
month t says that for sametime he resided at 
Garden- Keach on the banks of tbe Bhaglratbi. 
It wu his habit to walk to the Xew Court 
llouse, every morning from his quiet bungalow at 

s&ered dialect. The DrahToanieal religion had been 

K raecuted by the Mahoaedane. Whal the iliadooa 
ew of the spirit of tbe Fortugese OoversmeDt might 
warrent them Id apprehending persoeation from Cfanst* 
laas. That apprebension. the wisdom and moderation 
ef Hastings rsmoved Be was the first foreign ruler 
who succe^ed in gainiag tbe confidence of the beredi* 
tarr pricsta of India, and who indaecd them to lay open 
to English scholars the accrete of the old Brahmsoical 
theology and jnrisprndence.’' 

t This gentleman wat Governor-General of India, 
when lie was known as Sir John Shore. 


that place, where he spent his evenings with 
Fundits and Iilunshees and corresponded with 
Johnson and Burke *. 

With the closure of the Court fur the long 
vacation his judicial labours, however, did not 
come to a close ; but might be said to have con* 
tinned still in some shape or other. During the 
vaentioD of 1787, he resided for sometime at 
Krishnagar, that Oxford of Bengal as it is ctlled, 
where the site of his bungalow is still pointed out 
and is looked upon with something like religious 
reverence. He wrote “ I am much pleased 
with my residence in thin bungilow. True it is 
that for these three months I have had leisure 
owing to the closure of the Court, but as a matter 
of fact 1 have not been withciit work for one 
single moment. One’s aff-iirs in life are seldom 
found to hi in unison with his favourite pursuits ; 
but luckily for me my cose is an exception to this 
rule. Even while living in this cottage 1 by my 
study of Sanscrit and Arabic f have been In a 
manner pviforming the duties of the Court. 
Now, I can eay with confidence that Hindu and 
Mahomedau law officers, attached to our Courts 
would no longer be able to mislead ua by givirg 
false, unfounded opinions." As Hindu rishis and 
eages were found to difier from one another on 
many points of law, it was necessary, where such 
rvconcileojent was feasible to reconcile their opi- 
nions before a dvGaite conclusion could be arrived 
at in respect of them. Accordingly, Jones induT 
ced the Government of Bengal to employ Jsgan- 
nath Tirkapanchanan of Tribeni, who was 
admittedly the ablest and most erudite Pundit of 
bis time, for the purpose. The pay of tbe post 
was fixed at the handaome sum of rupees five 

j • See also Cottoo’i Ohl and New Caleutta, p. 607, 

tj^MTeo BesUngs aUo'was « good orients! scholsr, 

' In PenUn and Arabio Iitvratore he ws*, at Uscsnlar'' 
•aye, deeply skilled. With the Sanskrit be was not him. 
eelt aeqnajnted; but those who first brooght that 
laognage to the knowledge of Eoropean students owed 
much to bis eocoaragement, ' 
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bUDilred a month *. Tbs old energetic Pundit It wouli) appear from some of Lis papers that 
took up this herd and difScutt work in tight havescen the light that Junee's routine for work 


earnest and, at last, produced a book in Sanscrit 
to which he gave the pompous name of Fimifs 
Bhangnruava Setu, or “ the bridge for overcoming 
the eea of legal disputts " This was a splendid 
performance and did immei sa eiedit to the 
learning and reasoning powers of lU author 
This prince of Pundits was as was hia due, 
honoured by all, from the Oovernor General 
downwards. As for Sir William Jones he held 
him in high esteem and it was not ucoften that 
he with his noble lady honoured him wiih a viait 
at his residence in Tribeni. The famous Sadar 
Judge, Harrington, shared with Jones m bia 
regard fur tha great Pundit , and if ha found soy 
difficulty in deciding some intricate points of 
Hindu law, ha would take an early opportunity 
LPMUoerw da'TajhMuajodjMae Lae A'£ea>)i}$* 
raaoTsd by Jagsrnath. Evau that ammant 
oriental scholar, Calebrooka, t who was so well 
known for his Sanscrit Uarmeg, bald Jagannatb 
in aupifBS regard, and many ware the oceaoiona 
on wlileh be paid fnacdly vieits at his couotry 
bouse and bald sweat, intelligent convesse with 
him in Sanekrit on various aubjaots. In fact, no 
native was more honoured far bis deep koowledge 
of Hindu Sbastras, and none so bandsoioely re 
warded for it. Even after be bad done Use work 
wUich the GovavDmaot hod emplayed htm in, 
Jaganoath, it is said, used to get rupees three 
hundreds month tee token of respect for bis 


^wossomewhst peculiar. The first thing be did in 
the taorniiig was to write out a letter, snd to read 
a few cbipters from the Holy Bible. Then be 
Would study Sanskrit Grammar and Hindu law ; 
wbiU midday was devoted to the reading of 
Indisn GeQ|;raphy, and evening to the study of 
the History of Rome ; then after playing the 
game of oheas three or four tlmei, be would rlose 
bis work fcr the day by reading some portion of 
the poem of the famoui [taljin poet, Ariaalo. 
Jones was aUa vaiy food of reading Shahna’iui^ 
of the gr.It Persian poet, F.rdiuai. In fact, bis 
love of that grand Epic was so very deep that 
he would Hot allnw a single year to pass with- 
out reeding it throogh, just as in later tlmee 
the great tribune of the English people, John 
Bright /o a! iltltatt't 

Lott ' 

IuI788Jodm undertook to prepare a Digest I 
of Hindu and Mibomsdan law, bub be did not | 
live to complete it The credit of btioglng out 
the work, to far as tbs Hiadu law gese, is due to 
that accouipUshsd Sa&ecrit scholar, Calabrookr, , 
wbo ID i8Qo ushered It to the public under the 
title of Digt,i Onutu Zaw>. This is no other 
tbso so English translaticn of Jagannith 
TarkapsDclidian’s monumental work, Fiiiiifa 
yUanyomtiM fttu, and is know os Calebroofce’s 
Hiyest, • ^bich is justly regarded as a siTie gua 
won with tvarj Indian Judge and practitioner. 
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dozen lenguagea Jonea'a wag a life of learned 
and useful labour. What Johnson said of Pope 
might with eijual truth be applied to hlnii “that 
be was one of those few .whose labour ia their 
pleasure”. Indeed, be laboured hard aud incese- 
ently for bumanity, and the sweet content which 
he found in it had its own exceed ingly great reward. 
In bia capacity of Judge he practised those laws 
which it was the pride of his life to ahenrh and 
honour, and admimstered to hia fellow eretturea 
the pure oiaTiras of justice and truth The 
fittest and most eloquent tribute to hia memory 
has been paid by his bosom friend and ancoeeior 
in the Presidential chair of the Asiatii Society, 
Sir John Shore, afterwards Lord Teigomoutb 
“ At home," eays this distinguished writer of bis 
ilsmoirs, “ Jones was always good, and abroad, be 
was always great As a great rasa, whether we 
eonsidec the perspicuity of bis geoiue, the variety 
of hia powers, or the extent of bis eruditioo, we 
are enamoured aod aitaouhed. Ae a lawyer be 


n. bigb-mi 
With powers as fii 
In fereat, brake, cc 


el oeld rocks and bramblee rode, 
Mtn.’oha their duKre know, 

~ ' ' their rigMt, aod koowiog, dan 


Bet know 


Preient Iko long aimed blow, 

And crash the tyrant, while they rend tbs cheie 
Tkeae eontlitute a tlate ; 

And soTereign lew, theC scales collected will. 
High over thrones, and globee elate, 

Sits empress, crowning good, rsprsmiig ill. 


And e on the all dazzling eroinn 

Hides Ills taint rays and at her bidding sbnnki 

Such was this beaven-lov'd isle, 

Tbsn Lesbas fairer and tbe Cretin eborel— 
Mo mbre iball Freedom emile ? 

lU Britooi languish, aod be men no more T 

Is which animate the bravei, 


Sines all must III 


folly to 


diatingu'shed himself at an eaVIy age ; aod he not 
only attained a superior knowledge in the laws of 
bia own country, but in those stso of every other 
of the aeiHrsd globe And be was a man “who 
feared Cod but not death, and maintained 
independence, but sought not riches; who 
thonght none below him but the base aod unjust, 
none above him but the wise and virtuous ", 
Indeed, Jones was a very remarkable character . 
end deserves to cccupy a high and prominent 
niche in the proud Temple of Fame m 

Many were the means that were adopted, both 
in India and England, to perpetuate the memory 
of thw giest and good man By the efibrte and 
at the expense of the Directors of tbe East 
lodis Company a monument was erected la St. 
Peul's Cathedra] ; tbe same Honourable body also 
sent a marble statue of him to Calcutta. The 
Asiatic Sociely possess cos butt sod three 
pictures of its fousder But the most glorious 
and lodestructible monument to hie memory has 
besD raised by bie noble widow who printed and 
published a]1 hie works fire years after his 
demise. This lady also caused a marble status of 
her husband tu be prepared tod got it placed in 
the Univenity of Oxford In point of fact, bow 
ev«r. such a wonderful man needs not marble or 
breaa to preserve bis memory. His works are 
bie best and most durable monument and, as long 
as the world shall value learning and learned 
men, they will serve to keep elive bis name ae one 
of worU'e great benelactoia Truly does the great 
Bengali poet, Sri Madbusudac, say, * That man is 
the moat glorious of human beings, whom people 
never forget, but Co whom all ever pay divine 
honour* in the temple of tbeir hearts ’. .. 
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The Methods of Reclaiming Saline Soils.* 

UT 

MR. W. H. HARRISON, 

A^cuRural Chemial, Madra*. 

N all countries possessing a higb temperature 
and a deficient rainfall, tracts of saline land 
aie found in which, owing to the presence of 
an excessive amount of soluble substances harm- 
fall to plant growth, the growth of the rropa is 
hindered and often prevented. Such bo»1s in 
addition to these harmful suhatances usually con- 
tain large quantities of other eubstancea which are 
essential to the growth of crops. They are there- 
fore often exceedingly fertile wheo once the 
obnoxious salinity is removed. Consequently 
much attantioD is being paid to their reclamation 
in many parts of the world. 

The appearance of salinity in a soil is caused in 
most coses by deficient drainage. This may be due 
to a close heavy soil texturo or to the presence of 
an impervious clay layer in the sub-soil ; conse- 
quently the most successful methods of reclaiming 
each soils are those which aim at inducing efficient 
drainage. 

Probably the most effective way of dealing with 
the problem is to under-draio the land and then 
lubject it to a heavy irrigation with water of good 
quality. The cost of under-drainieg land as 
usually practised is however high and on that 
account would not recommend itself to the ryot. 
But for email areas, such as single paddy fields, 
the use of bamboo drains has been found to bo 
both ^heap and effective and well within the 
means of a cultivator. 

A cheaper method of reclaimiug saline land is 
to divide the land into comparatively large sections 
by means of deep open drains, the excavated earth 
being utilized for the formation of bunds around 
* Prepared for the Department of Agriculture, Sladzae, 


the section. Each section is flooded with water 
to a moderate depth and the water slowly percol- 
ates through the soil into the drains and carries 
with it the harmful injurious substances contain- 
ed in the soil. Sometimes once flooding will 
clear the land sufllciently to permit a crop to be 
taken, but more often it is found necessary to 
repeat the operation several times, In any case, 
however, crops should bs taken as soon as possible, 
This is because the penetration of the roots opens 
out the soil and assists subsequent operations. In 
this connection it may be pointed out that suitable 
crops to grow are green-manure crops. By ' 
ploughing these into the soil a large bulk of ' 
organic matter is introduced. This materially 
improves the drainage of the soil. Even after ’ 
decomposition bai taken place, the humus pro* 
duced baa the same effect. Dbaiceba is a crop ■ 
which can be lecommended for this purpose. Not ' 
only 18 ita heavy yielder but it has the further' 
advantage of withstanding salinity better tban^ 
m-eet other green-manure crops. 

' The ryots of the EUtna delta praetiso a varia* 
tion of the above method which can be recom- 
mended. Instead of growing a green manure 
crop and plongbing it into the soil, they puddle in 
large quantities of paddy .straw and thus bring 
about the same result. Indeed the puddling in of 
any short of vegetation in large quantity will 
answer the same purpose. 

A method often employed by cultivators in 
South India is to cover the ealino land with fertile 
soil by carting soil or tank silt on to the 'area eo • 
as to cover it to a moderate depth. No doubt 
with a certain expenditure It is possible to obtain ■ 
cropa by this method. But the causes which 
produced the , salinity in the first instance still 
remain in operation and sooner oi later the barm- ' 
ful substances are |.0ijcentrated in the new layer 
of soil and the crops suffer. As an efficient and 
permanent cure this method cannot be recom- 
mended, Sometimes the new soil is brought on 
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to land by flooding with muddy water ami allow* 
Ing tha walav to drain away Ihot lea*iog % layer 
of eilt on th« eutface. Ibis method comhinea the 
advantage of alternately flooding and draining the 
land with that of carting new toil on to the aor- 
face. It is one which may be carried out with 
edrantage whenever conditions render it possible 
All these mathoda ol teclaiming laline awla 
depend upon the psrseace of an efficient water- 
supply. This water-supply msy be derived either 
from irrigation or from a heavy rainfall. These 
advantages are not availahle in many of the dry 
land areas of this Ecesidency. Moreover the low 
value of eropo raised upon such dry lands eicludea 
the use of etpensive methods. Hence in these 
cases, the only method which may be said to be at 
all practicable la to dreu the land heavily with 
gypeum (sulphate of lime) which, by reacting with 
the harmful salts, gives nee t« eubatances of a less 
poisoDoue character and thus permice crepe to be 
produced. Gypsum is, however, very scarce in 
South India and Its use would therefore probably 
prove too ezpenaive for the ordinary cultivator 

RELIGIOUS AND MURK EDUCATION 

BT 

GAKDIKOIA BATYANABAYANA UURIHl, Bjl. 

BE object of education la a haimooious 
development nht only of tbe physical and 
intellectual capatitiee of the student hot 
also of bis moral and spiritual faculties. Tbe 
true end and aim of all education is to unfedd and 
direct aright the whole nature of tbe student. 
As character-buildiDg on a sound basis ia tbe 
main object cf all instructioo, no system of edu- 
cation is complete which fails to tahe note of tbe 
moral aod spiritual welfare of tbe pupils. 

In India, all education, primary, secondary and 
collegiate is with few exceptions secular, and 
owing to the fact that tbe educational ^tMU 


W4S planned by the British Oovernment and was 
not the development of indigenous ideas, eecula- 
risn has been pushed to its logical extreme and 
has- not been diluted by any other influence. 
Kotonty is there no religious teaching in the 
Indian schools and colleges but the instruction 
given is solely intellectual. Those qualitiee 
whidi best enable men tn mahe a succeesiul 
journey of life are not wholly intellectual but 
moral aod spiritual One should not thereby 
dopreeiate reason and intellect. Intellect is, no 
doubt, a power; but liice all human piowers, 
intellect and mere intelleet has her toadies and 
flatterers Hetigion and moralitv are her beet 
frieode aod those are her worst foes wbo seek to 
persuade her that she is superior to their authori- 
ty or that she can salely dispense with their 
goidaoce. Students of tbe History of Francs will 
remember that in one of Its fits of unreason, tbe 
French nation proclaimed ictallect to be a goddsH 
and worshipped her as lucb. Ho sooner had 
wtelleci been proclaimed a goddcH than ebe began 
to behave like a lunatle and having fitted her 
worsbippere for themed house eheconduotsd them 
all to tbe shambles. Such being tbe revolution- 
ary tendency of wholesale intellect, it is on all 
bande desirable that religion and morality also 
should find a place in all aysteme of education. 

Id a iaod where morality is tbe mainepring of 
national life and educaticD has always been reli- 
gious la Its character, the introduction of a purely 
eeculac ayatem of edocatiou has been productive tA 
the most miachievoua results Tbe secular charac- 
ter of education has mads the young people 
irreverent, disobedient and according to some 
■WeBteWi observer?, disloyal. Moat peopl>#who 
have been brought up under the present system 
go through life with no higher aims than the 
acquisition of wealth aud titles and high social 
position That grim bunt for comfort which 
goes by the name of practicality is now beCoBSing 
a most* eon«picuoUi feature in Indian life- 
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Lmning h valueil only because it enables the 
learner to get the comfort.s of life. Bishop 
Whitehead says, “ In the evidence given before 
the Indian Universities Commission of 1902, 
witness after witness from every part of India 
deplored the utilitarian spirit that prevails 
among the students and the fact that students 
will not attend to anything that does not pay for 
the examinations." 

It is therefore absolutely necessary that moral 
education with religion as its basis, should be 
imparted to students. The object of moral educa- 
tion problem briefly slated is that the formation of 
high character should become the recognised and 
supreme aim of all educational effoita The 
appointmpnt of a Special Commiteee by the 
Madras Government to consider and report on 
this problsm bears tsetimouy to the fact that the 
problem U one worthy of engaging the setiocs 
attention of all those concerned with the destinies 
of the educational world. 

The necessity of moral and religious instruction 
In schools and colleges has been felt not merely 
on account of the secular character of work-a*dsy 
education but also an appeal to the history of 
education in our land shows clearly the intimate 
relation subsisting between religion and education. 
Long befoie tbe establishment of the Fax 
Brittanica in this country, religion supplied tbe 
whole motive of the higher education. During 
the bygone Vedic Ages, tbe Ilishisof oldimparted 
purely out of charity spiritual and moral instruc- 
tion to a number of students in their hermilage’. 
In the Pauranic Age, the tutorial teaching of the 
Rishis developed into academic institutions and 
several pupils both adult and joung were iniUated 
into the pilnciplea of sublime morality. The 
Buddhistic period of History witnessed tbe open 
air preaching of Dharmn. During the post- 
Baurauic period, Ihe study of Nithisastra and a 
life conformable with the tenets thereof were 
insisted upon in all the head-quarters of Brsbma- 


nical learning. Taksbaaila of 100 B. 0., Sridhan- 
yakataka of the times of Siddha Nsgarjuna, 
Nalandaof 700 A. D., OJantapuri of the Pala 
Kings, V'ikraroasiU of the times of King Dbarma- 
pals, — at all these places, there flourished 
famous universities, a peep into the laudable sys- 
tems of which convinces one that religion end 
morality were fiom times immemorial connected 
with education. 

As already shown, th^secular character of pre- 
sent instruction and the intimacy subsisting 
between morality and education ever since the 
ancient times, necessitate the introduction of 
religion and morality into tbe school currienla. 
But, before on that account, laying down any 
definite scheme for imparting religious education, 
it IS necessary to csrefully consider some at least 
of tbe various piaetieal issues rsisei in conDeeCion 
with this problem. 

Tbe first snd the foremost question which has 
led to much divergence of opinion both in the 
pulpit and the press, is whether it is possible or 
not to divorce religion from morality in imparting 
moral education. The relevancy of a considera- 
tion of this dispute in the present topic is to be 
seen in tbe fact that the Government have been 
pledged to a policy of religious neutrality. As 
facts sie after all facts, it is not judicious to force 
nioiality to vacate the region of religion or to 
compel religion to abdicate the kingdom • of 
morality on tbe mere ground of state neutrality' 
in matters religious. Leaving the question of 
State neutrality for a subsequent consideration, 
one can boldly assert that the proposed partition 
between religion and morality is impossible, if not 
absurd. They should always go together aud as 
a matter of fact, they are never apart sinco they 
form a single organic entity. Moral education 
will be a ludicrous farce if once an attempt is 
made to separate religion from morality, 
Beligion it is that supplies the whole motive 
power of moroHty. It holds up a lofty ideal of 
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worship ftcd assimiiatss the worshipper with that 
All supreme Beiog Religion that says God le the 
ruler or upholder of morel rules is indispeaaeble 
inasmuch as we ere thereby induced to obey 
morel lawa Fear of God has a deterrent force 
which gradually gives place to reverence and love 
for Him We obey the Ethical Imperative, the 
silent dictates of that inward monitor, the coneci* 
ence first, through fear of punishment; next, 
there arises the more refined fear of causing divine 
displeasure and lastly there comes the atill more 
refined fear of causing pam to a beloved Being 
It is-at this stage that perfect love casta ont tear 
as a slavish prineiplo and leaves behind only that 
most refined something which is inseparable from 
reverential love Such being the intimacy eub* 
slating betwesn religion and morality, the argu 
Bisnt of sepsTAting the ons from the other cannot 
for B moment be maintained 

The next question that demands eenous atten- 
tion is " How are we varraetsd to take up this 
problem when the Government have been pledged 
to a policy of religious neutrality V The objee- 
tore urge that any serious attempt to institato 
religious and moral instruction is, in the first 
place, a fiagrant breach of the legislature, aod lo 
the second place is hound to wound the sectarian 
susceptibilities of the various religions and uUi> 
mitely lead to social convulsions Ths problem 
of religious education is unobjectionable inas- 
much S3 religion sought to be imparted in schools 
and colleges is quite difierent from the leligion 
with regard to which the Government have taken 
a neutral attitude Theological, and secUnan 
controversies which alone tend to cause social and 
political upheaval’, can most ecropulously be 
avoided. When once the mischievous elements 
are expunged, and every precaution is taken to 
impart a healthy tone of religious toleration in 
Bchoola and college’, the religion of the class 
room will be outside the purview of the phrase 
“State Neutrality in matters religious.” The 


imparting of religious education besides being 
UBobjectiooabls in the eyes of the hw, is a boun- 
den duty of the GuveriimsDt. It is no more un* 
womoted to teach morals and religion in the 
schools and colleges under Government order 
than It M unjust to embody them in the courts 
of procedure of the country. It is (be bounden 
duty of the stats, — and in its being properly 
discharged, we all rejoice,-— to fix the coda 
of morale, to frame its laws, to restrain violations 
of this code and to punish departures from it. 
Bull more boundon is tbs duty of the Govern- 
ment to mould the chaiacter of its citizens by 
giving religious and moral instruction in its 
acbools The reason is not far to sack. The 
school children of to day will to-morrow become 
tbe aoult eiCizvna of the Empire and the school 
boys wbo are to-day amsnabla to the^aimple ferula 
of one acbool maater will to-morrow be aninable 
to the complex Cass law and Pena] Code of tbs 
legislature Tharafore, an iroperttiva duty it is 
of the state to impart moral and religious aduea- 
tioc, and as autb the objection of unwarrantadaeas 
ss maeaingUss 

The next important point requiting a sincere 
comment is '* How can we make any aystem of 
moral aod religious educatun palatable to the 
muUitudinoua religious sects of the land ?" The 
chief thing la the Moral Education problem is 
not to fan the aver burning flame of sectarianism 
into a huge bonfire, but to find a common religi- 
oua basis of character training acceptable to all 
schools of religious and ■philosophic thought in 
India Religion shorn of sectarian stuff U a 
feasible factor in any adequate scheme of moral 
education The never ending quibbliogs of the 
Tnmathaa, and other controversial matters form 
only the husk of religion. They do not satisfy 
thnrool any more than a feast of husks will 
satisfy the hunger of the body. The polemic aod 

the eeclanan sides are to religion whst the husk 
tt to the clear rice A Christian, a Brahtain, a 
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Alabomsdaa and a bo6t of others may each have 
a particular name for their Highest and Most 
Supreme. They may even havo to take diOereot 
roads to get at their goals. Rut barmleBS are 
these outward symbols for the simple reason that 
symbols ere after all symbols. Provided we 
agree even to diSor in these denominational 
broils and provided we cultivate that deep sense 
of religious toleration, the keynote of all religions, 
we all, without any distinction of colour or creed, 
caste or clime have a common ground to stand, a 
common end to achieve, and a common interest 
to lead us to action. Let boys be taught to sea 
that there are some principles which they can alt 
believe irrespective of the fact that they belong 
to one particular religion or several. There is 
much common ground in all schools of religious 
and pbilosophlo thought and that is quite 
obvious to all who take the trouble to enquire 
into the subject even superficially. We all 
igree that there are certain human qualities 
summaiised by the words, kindoes*, truthfulness 
petienee, modesty, courage, 'self^conttol and the 
like which qualities we all admire and class as 
virtues. Further, all of u«, irrepective of cur 
class or creed agree that it vvould be better for an 
individual, were be endowed with these qualities 
rather than with each aa cruelty, insincerity, 
greed, vanity, cowardice or selfishnees. There- 
fore, the allegation that it ie impossible to make 
any syatera of riligious instruction acceptable to 
the various creeds of the land is groundless. 

There has been a proposal made io certain 
quarters that it will be well and good if the 
question of moral education is entirely left to the 
discretion of the parents and guardians of the 
school-going children. None can deny the wis- 
dom of this proposal but the power of patents 
and guardians in moulding the character of the 
schoolchildren is often exaggerated. Their in- 
fluence is limited by their own ignorance and 
mperfectioD, by the strength and freedom of the 


will of the child and by its connection from its 
birth with other objects and beings. “ Home 
Education,” gays Principal Paranjpye of Feigusson 
College, “is hardly practicable universally any- 
where, least of all in our country where the vast 
majority of guardians of children are illiterate 
and have scarcely any conception of the problem.' 
If the school children are confined only to domes- 
tic influences vta the personality of a parent or 
a guardian, each generation will be a copy of the 
preceding and the progress of society will ceiso. 
But the school child is not put under the in- 
fluence of parents and guardians alone and in 
this we rejoice. The whole universe is charged 
with the office of its education. Nature, society, 
experience are volumes opened everywhere and 
perpetually before its eyes. Teachers and professors 
trained according to the moJero methods cf teach- 
log, — it IB they and not the parents or guardian<,. 
that must help the child to read, interpret and 
use wisely the great volumes of Nature, society and 
experience. It ie geneially the ideal teieher and 
not the parent or guardian that can fix his volatile 
glance, aTr>-st his precipitate judgment, guide 
bis observation, tMcb him to link together 
cause and eflect, preach him right methods of 
demeanour in the complex turmoil of life, and 
ultimately turn his thoughts inward on his more 
mysteiioiia nature, the nature of his self, the 
nature of faia Atman. 

It b being whispered in some quarters that the 
appointment of a Special Committee by the 
Madias Government to consider and Report on 
the problem of religious and moral education, is 
undesirable na the benefits intende*! to be spcured 
by a probable iostitutiem of religious education 
having been secured by the existing edu- 
cational curricula. It is indeed a matte, of 
rejoicing if the objection of eupeifluity is 
admiasible. And one need not hesitate to cense 
maluDg nny noise regarding this problem, if the ' 
existing mrtfirt of instruction are productive of tho 
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bright rpBuIts cf a systetaatic iiietruction in 
religioD and morals The opponents o! the 
prohUm ot ejstematic instruction Beem to aaatimo 
in tbe Sret place that they c,an safely kill t<so 
birds nith cbe same store They bypaetatise a 
cecUin. eotaethicg which, they neeer c.ar* to 
compare and verify in the tangible reality ot the 
school room and the lecture hall The assumption 
IS far from being correct laasmueh as they seek, 
even in epite of tbemselvea, to identify the end 
end aim of a purely secular basis of education 
with the broader purposes of moral inalroetion. 
Secular education and moral loatmctiun are 
specifically different, even thougn as the objeetore 
seem to suppose, that education is after all edu 
osAion, he it esoaUr or moral Ct i« quite pUin 
that a nan can never be called a horse eicnply 
because both are teohoically termed aoiaale So, 
, moral education le oot secular, nor eecular «dii> 
cation, moral, for the eimpto reason that oothing 
cad be what it le not. When we canaut identify 
one thing with the other, etill lest are «a 
]aatl£ei) iQ expecting the fruits of the olo front 
the sources of the other. It le idle then to 
suppose that the benefits of impacting moral 
aducatloQ can be hoped for la the baaia ot the 
present secular system Therefore, the objection 
of superfluity is quite unwarrsuted. 

Now that the need for a systematic religioua and 
moral instruction in the class room is thus mam 
feet, the question of the manner and the matter 
deservea a brief hut careful inquiry. The problem 
ot the manner is the more important of the two, 
since much depends upon the efficient way in 
which a teacher presents his eubject to the sta 
dents It is ailmitted on sll hands that whatever 
might be the various methods adaptable in the 
inculoulatioii of various moral priociplea, the 
healthy influence of the striking pereonahty ofa 
teacher cannot be eufficlently over estimated A 
good teacher can most wonderfully improve tbs 
tone of the boys under him in a very eboit time. 


A gentle healing, a profound sense of truth, a 
hatred for everything false or mean and • con- 
autenttegard (ot the tights of others will equip 
the boys of such a teacher with a far better char- 
acter than tho.te who have been fed on daily les- 
BOtis in morality and religion It is the teachers 
who melcs the atmosphere and tone of the school, 
and their thoughts and aspirations wilt inevitably 
be reflected in their pupils Unless they are ins- 
pired by pure and noble ideals and filled with 
epintual aspirations, we cannot hope that cur 
boys and girlawill become cultured, refined and 
fall of religious feeling Let it be noted that 
where the best and the greatest methods of educa- 
tion have failed, teachers of irreproachable conduct 
have auecotded merely owing to the influesca o( 
their atnkiiig personality. 

Apart from the person’ll magnetism of tbs in- 
structors, a right ebrervatioe of appeopdate 
methods la indispensabls for moral and raliginui 
education There has been a great diversity of 
opinion as regards the reliability of either the 
Direct or the Indirect methods in this connectioD. 
One cannot but fiankly admit that thsre is aoens 
truth in tbs charges levelled against both tba 
methods '<7hat with the rigid ideals kept in 
View for purposes of certain sham araminations 
and what with the particular mdividunl tempera- 
menti of various professors and lecturers in the 
educational world, certain subj'ecls of instruction, 
languages and History, for instance, elastic as 
they are, are of little or no avail even for an in- 
dirvcl incultation of morality Owing to there 
being no special provision for moral and religious 
inalroetion, the lirile scops that there may be 
with regard to cerUin subjects ,9 bu5„g grossly 
abueed Besides, as there is no special provision 
for religion and morality in our educational curri- 
cula, moat teachers will be obliged, even in spite 
of themselves to tacitly shirk off the credit of 
going beyond their bounden duty of ordinary rou- 
tine. Thfse then are the ciuiirilsttee lhat trike 


I 
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the indirect method an inadequate one for incul* 
eating morality. 

We shall next go to the direct method and see 
what help it can render. It is certain boys are 
apt to neglect abstruse lectures and set lessons in 
morality. In fact, lecturers are very likely to 
forget that they sometimes talk above the depths 
of their young listeners. Mere sermonising and 
canonising will create a dull monotony and manu- 
facture in the long run several thousands of 
noesensitive automatons from out the student 
population of our Universities A study of the 
conditions evolving the moral sense in the indi- 
vidual must serve to convince one of the utter 
futility of trying to create character by an exclu* 
sive use of hand-books of morals m the school- 
room. As such, the exclusive use of the Direct 
Method of impacting morals through lectures and 
manuals is unadvisable. Now, we are placed in a 
dilemma, The Indirect method lande us in the 
objection of inadequacy while the Direct method 
brings us face to face with the charge of unadvisa- 
bllity. When once we manage to tide over the Scylla 
of inadequacy, we are exposed to the merciless 
Cbarybdis of anadvisability. But then, we ate 
not to generalise from this, that all attempts at 
instituting moral education negative the possibi- 
lity of formulating any relevant method. A judi- 
cious survey of the educational method enables us 
to untie rather tliau cut the Gordian knot. What- 
ever might be the defects of the two methods, 
none can say that the methods are altogether 
valueless and that Psychic Methodology has be- 
come insolvent. The standing defect of the work- 
a-day educational system is due not to any ebal- 
lowness in the Educational Psychology, but to 
something else. And it is nothing short of an 
attempt to conform the educational system exclu- 
, eivel^ to one method, Direct or Indirect. 
Since it is not the object of this small paper 
to expatiate upon the ulterior consequences 
of this truism, suQice it to remark that 
IIH 


moral sdneation can never he successfully 
imparted if an uncompromising allegiance is paid 
to either the Direct or the Indirect Method. Each 
has its own merits and demerits and each has Its 
owo sphere of applicability and inapplicability. 
Schoolmasters of well-tried experience can feel the 
force of these observations however much they can 
theorise on platforms in conformity with the 
pervading hobby of the moment. Hence, I for 
one would like to suggest, so far as the problem of 
moral education is concerned, that a happy 
compromise of both the Direct and the Indirect 
Methods of both the Subjective and the Objective 
Methods should be made. The advantage of this 
compromiss lies in the fact that the demerits of 
tbe one can be remedied by the merits of the 
other and vies versa. Besides, tbe whole method 
admits of further olaborations owiog to the 
striking personality of tbe instructor. 

Let It be noted that there are certain agencies 
in tbe educational world which if carefully foster* 
edand coupled with a judicious use of suitable 
textbooks on blorals and Religion will go a great 
way in elevating the moral tone of the school 
children. Collegiate disciplioe, principles of a 
well-regulated system, obedience to authority, an 
insistence upon punctuality, encouraging manly 
and inter-collegiate sports, a sense of mutual com- 
radeship created by associations, the ioestimable 
value of biography and history, a zealous pursuit 
of accurate truth in tbe laboratory, the broad 
bumanity of all good literature, a reasoned instil- 
ling of principles of ethical conduct, 'a deep im- 
press regarding tbe principle of religiohs tolera- 
tion, and above all the magic influence of a tea- 
cher's striking personality, these are the 

various educational agencies which, if carefully 
nourished, will tend to vitalise the moral tone of 
the scbool'going children. But it is a point to be 
remembered and no teacher is stranger to the fact 
that any number of eloquent lectures delivered to 
the students on some or all of the headings in tbe 
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above list, will have little oi co effect oei the mind 
of the stude&te. Therefore, eminent edaoationists 
of rare dietmction ehould carefully draft e q^te- 
matic eyllabus graduated according to the capaciti- 
es of the Etudents of the primary, eecondary and 
collegiate eectioce. The educational aothontiee 
ihould eee that proper and suitable text boohs on 
morals and religion, avoiding til controveraial 
topics, are ivritten in obedieice to the require 
ments of a systematised syllabus Uis Excellency 
the Governor of Bombay says in oneof his recent 
addressee on the present problem • Provide booh 
of moral Ussocs in which the atmosphere, colour 
log and forma of expression should be Indiao. 
Moral training imparted during the school period 
would in time worlc with inersasiog effect on home 
life eioee the icbool children of to day will become 
the parent* of to-eiorraw ” Principal Paranjpyeot 
FcrguMon College obsereee eomewhere that the 
beet method ie to raahe a collection of moral ver- 
eee from the Vernacular literature of the land 
and teach them to etudents fa a pamphlet en- 
titled “the State of I^atlre Education id 1824" 
arritten about a century beck, it is stated that 
moral edocetion wss sought to b« imparted ee. 
cording to a concentric syetera of iueimetion 
through tboee eublime repositories of Hindu learn 
ing, the lUmayaoan, the Mahabharataoi, tbe 
Srimadbhegavatam and Bhagavstgitha Eminent 
educationists of well tried experience bavc recom- 
mended certain books for imparting moral instruc- 
tion, some of which are ea follow. — 

1. “The Moral Life and Moral Worth" by W 
R. Sorley. 

2. "youths’ lioble Path" by Mr, F J. Oonid 
published under the nuspicrs of the Moral Edu- 
cation League. 

3. Mr. enhataratnam’s “ Handbook of 
Morals." 

4 Mr. M Kriahr.amachsrijst’s “lIsDdbooIc 

of Mcrala " 

6. “The Gills’ School year Book " 


6 Moral Education Primers (Adapted for 
concentric system of instruction ) 

7. Short Histones of Great Men. 

The above ti«t, though containing boots of an 
appreciable nature, is not at all encouraging. 
But one can rest assured that when once the 
problem at issue gains the credence of the authori- 
tiee guiding the destinies of tho educational 
world, a whole cartload of suitable text-books 
will be forthcoming 

In conclusion, I shall like to throw in a few 
practical ohservations which I have derived from 
tbe little attention I have of late bestowed on this 
trying problem and I am confident that they will 
be of some use to tbe future educationist who 
may attempt at eomothing like a praetiesMe 
syllabus for iinperting moral and rellgiotie 
instruction 

Tho child mind being for the most part In • 
plastic end receptive condition, ie capable of 
receiving euch imprenione as can beet Le conveyed 
hy awakening the eatiirsl reeponte lying dormant 
In the child “ By means of ttorise, examples and 
illuetratione, moral ideas can be presented in an 
attractive light so that in course of time a real 
preference for right thought and action beeomu 
epoDtaneous and instinctive " 

For teaching good raannera to tbe yourg, T 
ebell Ilka to recommend dramatic repreaen- 
tationa The stage must be made a medium of 
imparting education regarding the following 
Rules of politeness towards elder*, teachers 
vieiloru and etrangera, Rule* of behaviour 
in the eWeet, in the plsy ground, in the public 
ebop and lastly in the school to which tue children 
belong. Much instruction in manners can be 
given by acting apeciil pUvs and charade* which 
illuatrate good manners. Although children often 
fall to discern or bt intcreated in the complex plot 
or the aubtle metivre of the various dmmatic 
1 am sure that they can perfectly be 
fasnnated by the manners depicted on the eUge 
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and it ii plain that they cannot but have an 
impress on the general behaviour of children. 

Anti-social offences can be guarded against by 
conjuring up a feeling of antipathy against them. 
Iba method to bo adopted in this connection is 
one of appeal which can be divided under variout 
heads such as 

1. The General appeal. 

2. The Educational appeal proper. 

3. The Social appeal. 

4. The Personal appeal. 

From the Report of the Educational Exhibition 
held at Guntur, I quote the following brief obser- 
vation upon the method of imparting religious 
and moral instruction Firstly, by instilling 
faith in the virtue of morality and in tho goodoesa 
of righteousness. Secondly by extending this 
faith and correlating it to the various aspects of 
experience and lastly ecdcavnuring to justify the 
faith in the light of reason. 

The Repoit of Public Instruction in Mysoro 
for the year 1008 suggests the names of a few 
text-bonhs useful for imparting moral education 
and insists upon applying the principle of corre- 
lated teaching in co ordin.ition with the literature 
or History read in schools. The Child Study 
Society of England in encouragiog various at- 
tempts at elevating the moral tone of the school- 
children observes that obedience should not be 
inculcated through fear but that it should spring 
from confidence in the Superior wisdom and ex- 
perience of the teacher and from the love result- 
ing from the kindness of the teacher. Prof. 
Nelson Fraser M. A., aaysiaan instructive essay 
on “ Moral training in schools” that in the Higher 
Forms students must receive lessons on definite 
public duties and learn what responsibility is. 

As regards rolUgiate clashes professors end 
lecturers should create in the class room agencies 
that can be likened to the complex turmoils of 
life and ratioually appeal to their moral sense in 
sbowiog means to successfully fight the battle of 


life. Reasoned abstractions on the desirability of 
getting at religious toleration will not fail to 
convert the students undergoing post-graduate 
course into God-fearing citizens of spotless 
conduct. 

In conclusion, I fervently hope that a day will 
come, a day when with the earnest and heartfelt 
efforts of eminent educationists, the best of the 
various attempts to vitalise the moral atmosphere 
of the school-world will be ciowned with com- 
plete success. 


JFatalism. 

BY 

MR. ALECK T. ELLIS. 

“ U«d made a world for eaeb teparato mso aod la 
that world, which >$ witbin us, ono should seelr to livo.”— 
<*mr IFiWr. 

^YjYRODABLF DO word is more misunderstood 
or 1 $ more abused than Fate, The narrow 
^ hectic minds of those, who circumscribed 
within their own limited dogma— and this perhaps 
through ignorance — have not even taken the 
trouble to investigate any faith but their own, 
condemn all other religions as folly, if not even 
ein ; and for this precise reaaon, is Mobametiam 
aod its rock-bel foundation, Fatalism eo grossly 
misrepresented by some. 

Fata is noeuperstition. It is not the ignorant 
belief of an uneducated savage. Far from being 
either of these, it is the aubmission to the 'Will of 
Qod, of an intelligent' being who is aware of his 
own insignificancu in all that constitutes the 
cosmos, and wno realises that only in the great- 
neeaof God, can a man find assurance. 

Fate is the will of God, and submission to Fato 
is but the resignation of one’s own welfare into 
the care of a Being far more competent to deal 
with it than Man himself. 

■What finer sentiments can a man hold that 
which prompt him to esy. " Father, into Tby 
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baada I commend m; gpiri^,” and ir.any abusers 
of Fate would do well to retrember that daily 
tbej pioCees tbe doctciae of Fataliem by eayisg, 
“Thy will be done.” 

Jeaua said : “Behold the fuula of the air for 
they BOW not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barna ; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them 
Take therefore no thought for the morrow for the 
morrow ehsll take thought for the thinge of itaelf. 
Sufficient unto the day ia the evil thereof.” 

Ood 19 Great, and hie greatness te more than 
man’s pbiloaopby, the precise reeaon why phi- 
losophy does not help one. So many men aak 
“ tVhere la it all going to lead to f' The Fatalist 
is content that be does not know where '* it la all 
going to lead te," for hie trust is in God, the 
“ Iiord (who} la mindful of His own." 

Let BO one worry as to the hows, whys, wbens, 
and wbereforesi for is Browning puts it 
"... .^7e sre m God's hands 
How Itrangsnow looks the life Ee makes uelead! 
So free we aeeni, so fettered fast we ere . 

I feel lie U(d the fetter . let it be I” 

And that ia what the Fatalist does he lets it 
lie, for igain to <3uote Crowning, 

“ Who knows but the world may end to night t" 
And who cares t Certainly not the real genuine 
Fetaliat 

It IS only by tbia resignation that the brat in 
life, and the happiest in life, can be attuned- 
Baily one makee plans, and their dally failure 
ebould eurely impress upun the mind of any 
reasoning being, bis own inability to manege even 
bis own siTairSi to say nothing of those witbont 
his immediate personality. 

Indeed all are Fatalists more or less, though all 
may not admit it. The naterialistic bnsmess 
man, who, if not an atbiest, perbips, may probably 
be an egnoetic, mentions in bis business “ not ree- 
ponsible for loss by fire, burglary, orani/aa ej 
C^." This planner, admits the possibility of 
the failure of b>s plana by acts of God, meaning. 


those acts beyond bis own comprehension, or not 
traceable to human agency, quite regardless of the 
fact that ail acte ace of God, even if men be the 
iDstrumenta of His action, and man ia never 
thwarted by bia fellr.wmen unless they be the 
agents of God, and invested with Ilia divine 
authority, and except by Eis decree you could in 
no circumstances withstand them. Those who 
have failed would do well to bear tbia in mind. 

Very often a man who passed the prime of life, 
perhaps broken by grief, bowed with toils, and in 
many ways wounded witli the inexplicable mya- 
teriea of the pbenomenon of life, may look retros- 
pectively across the viata of his days ; and as be 
gasesback down tbs dark avenue nf time, be 
says “ If I bad cob dene so-snd-ao, aueh-and such 
would not have happened, ” oblivious of the fact 
that It IS not hie to eay wbat he will do ; for, 
“Thus God misleadelh whom He will, and whom 
Ha will doth Ha guida ingbt "* 

Vattba Fatalist knows that thia ia not so, for 
God misleads none, but man in his Inability to 
fathom tba workings of tba Divine Intellect, 
places earthly valuatioea upon Heavenly letions, 
and in consequence they appear to him, mis- 
leading 

But this is not ao, and vary often when God 
eeeiued tobedvliberately leadiog one of us wrongly 
according to our own ideas, Ue was leading 
us rightly, and later id life, it baa been given to 
ua, tba Light to see this. 

By reasonably observing bis own utter belp- 
leasness in the bands of a Destiny — a Destiny 
wbkh surely rules bim by an irrefutable natural 
law, man could save bimself much pain, yea, 
much great Borrow, for "every man’s Fate have 
we faatened about bis neck, ”t Even Luther 
said, “ Hare Z stand. I cannot help myself! God 
help hie 1 Amen. ” I do not know that he wae a 
Fatalist; he may have been to have said that. 

* Koran RodKeira trim. 

t Koran EuiaSVlI. 
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. The Fatalist haa a clearer outlook on life, and 
a broader judgment of hia fellow-men. For he 
sees in all thioga the manifestations of a Great 
Supreme Being, whose will must be done, and 
whom it is right to submit to. 

Dare any Godfearing man, be he MobameLin 
Buddhist, Jew or Christian say, “ I do uot submit 
to His Will” ? No 1 And in this respect are ye all 
fatalists, oh ye Godfearing men. 

All great, all small vs governed by His wvH ; 
and in the universe man is very small. Be ia a 
cog in a wheel, the wheel of life which Destiny 
makes to evolve, and he must act his part, and 
perform his function aa apiece of life’a mechanism, 
as surely as he must beathe to live, and vf he do 
not perform hia function, just as if be do not 
heathe so shall ha cease to be. 

Fata is our Ruler. Man ia but a mere atom m 
the hands of Fate which in its turn is but the 
instrument ruled by the Infinite. If good 
fortune attend a man it ia hut the will of the 
Master. If he should receive great adversity at 
the hands of the. Infioite, again it ia the will of 
the Master who does all for our good. He knows 
BO mmb, and Hia ways are so complex that we 
men of worldly shallow minds cannot understand 
Him and His great works. But a man can be 
happy in life whether fair or foul fortune attends 
Hm. Indeed he must take every thing aa it 
comes from the great All Father, with ** God e in 
His Heaven, all’s right with the world,”* 

Every Fatalist feels this deep down in his 
heart, aye, imbedded in his aoul. God seat those 
exquisite moments of unutterable bliss ; God sent 
those hours of misery, of mental torture, and 
excruciating pain. The Fatalist, reckless of hia 
feelings, realises that he has no need to seek 
since “ no sparrow can fall before its time, and 
we’re valued higher than they."t 


* Browning. 

{ A Llndisy Oorcten. 


With a sense of something greater than grati- 
tude, yet descnbable by no other word in the 
English language, the Falatist recalls those 
exquisite momenta when hia whole body pulsed 
with that great passion of Love whose trembling 
is the thrill of life itself, and which revealed to 
him those great mysteries that only those who 
have loved, can know. And with no reproach, 
DO murmur, but only a strange feeling of non- 
understanding, he recalls the sudden horrors and 
terrors, the long, desolate hours of weary, insidious 
pain which brought him face to face with those 
dread things which not even Love can efface, save 
momentarily. , 

The Fatalist does not vex himsslf at all, and 
although reckless in the sight of the “ration* 
alist," lives bis life in tbst world within himself, 
where “ one should seek to live,” This Is the 
perfect spirit of Islam, and by living in this per* 
eonal, individual world, a man fulfils this duty 
towards God and his neighbour, which Is tu 
justify his existence on tbe earth as a natural 
phenomenon. 

If tbe Fatalist be reckless, it is because, to 
justify his existence as a man, be must Be a man 
and not the “ sensitive being ” of whom Nietzsche 

rays: '* bow unendurable he has now 

become to others, bow diillcult even for himself 
to bear, bow impoverished, and cut off from the 
finest accidents of bis soul.” These “ accidents of 
hie soul *' are the last things in the world 
that the fatalist would lose, and it is only tbe 
fatalist who can endure such accidents. By 
his Fatalism which ia but a perfect trust in 
God, be can go forward into what be knows is 
perhaps to the Baticnialistic mode of thought 
*' hcU.” It becomes him as a man, ruled by a 
Supreme Being, and not by the conventions of a 
social community, to buy from life tbe joy she 
has to sell, no matter bow exhorbitaut, bearing in 
mind that what the morrow may bring forth 
either of good or evil, is tbe will of God, 
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Perhaps he may set himselC with soma 
emotional excitement, eomo sensation of the soal 
which makes him live for ft week or two. The 
Fatalist knows at the outset, that this period of 
psycbicil excitement wiU be brief, and that when 
bis bottle is broken, when the dream fades into 
reality, that from life, be will have to pass into 


Yet he would not be a man, if be were not 
prepared willingly to enjoy the weeke at the coat 
of the years, when some higher I’ower placed 
such emotional pleasure within bis reach. 

Further more be remembers, “ Be riot deceived ! 
God ia not mocked ; for whatsoever a mao 
Bowath, that eball he also reap." That is ooe'a 
Fate, and if be eow of fully, he reaps folly and 
submits to bis fate 

As an instance of this, it was a fatalist who 
said, 


" I bars made nv oheics, have lived my pocma 
and thauib yeuth is gone in waeted days, 

I ban found tbs lover's crovro of myrtle, 
better than (be poet i erowa of bays " 

That is tbs spirit of Fatalism in which to 
reap any seeds age may hats sown , for “ Unto 
God belongeth the sovereignty of the ntavens, 
and of tbe Gartb, and of alt that they contain ; 
and He bath power over all thirgs " 


THE TRmNCORE CENSUS REPORT. 

BY UR A P SUITS. 


N Subrahmani Iyer, the Census Com- 
toissioner for 1911 in bis llepoit on 
Travancore has accomplubed bia task id • 
singularly able manner with attention to detail 
and accuracy which is most praiseworthy 
Travancore offers no exception to the reel of India 
in regard to tbe natural increase of the population. 
*' Religious instruction and Social sanction alike 
operate towards the multiplication of the people" 
and marriage is not so much a “ barometer of 


proapenty” as a religious obligation. Mr. 
Subrahmani Iyer says: — “In the West people 
marry when the parties are sure of the means of 
aupport ; here the means of support do not weigh 
in the question " — and in this Condition of things 
tbe ultimate check to the increase of population is 
deficiencym the neansof subsistence. Obviously, 
aaya the Oommissioner, “ the means of aubsistence 
cannot ba considered except from the condition and 
atructurd cf tbe Society concerned,” and it follows 
that the most effective way of increasing the 
means of aubsistence is by the a-loption of methods 
not opposed to the stability of tbe social structure. 
The introduction of extraneous influeneea alien to 
the peaceful evolution of local conditions, disturb- 
ing or destroying tha requisite measure cf distn- 
butory aod protective service rendered equally by 
tbe producing aod tbe censuBiiDg classes would, 
Ml. Subrabosni Iyer tbinks, act detrimentally 
on tbe national increase and prosperity of tha 
populatioo. Agriculturally (he outlook is hopa- 
ful, for totro le still a large araa whwh is 
open to cuUivation and which is steadily 
being occupied Industrially tha State ia 
mete or less in its iniancy Here again Mr. 
Subrabmaoi Iyer is for conserving and nourish, 
log exMliog local condition*. In a country where 
manual l^our sxiate, wealth fs more equally 
distnbuted and the physical and mental strength 
of tbe people more equally maintained. “ In tha 
case of mtebinery a small industrial aristocracy of 
aflluence is formed .with thousands to work 
under them as coolies Though machinery baa 
saved time and labour it has not saved men from 
atarvaliou, nor has it done anything mors than 
making the struggle for existence keener or in 
Other worde, helping the negative forces of 
nature" Mr Subrsbmani Iyer’s deduction is that 
great caution should be exercised in disturbing 
hereditary forma of prcduclion Only in coun- 
tnes with a colossal export trade ia it possible 
for tbe working classes to share in any appreciable 
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degree in the prosperity of the capitalist. 
At a time when machinery is everywhere 
handmaid to man and the products of machineiy 
are universally in nae, Mr. Suhrahmani Iyer is 
courageous indeed in expessing the opinions 
he docs. It may be enid that granting what 
he aiya is true, would not a country like Travan* 
core place itself out of adjustment with all the 
world in maintaining an isolated position in such 
matters — and would it be possible to stand alone? 

Let Mr. Subrahmani Iyer answer : — *' Speaking 
generally it is no light task to make a whole na- 
tion pass from one method of industrialism to 
another. The difiiculties in carrying out projects 
on the lines of 'Western industrialism ar<t the 
coaplicatioDs social and economic, that mifft fol- 
low es bye-products, deserve adequate heed. The 
hUtcry of the industrial revolution in Europe >a a 
hiitory of the painful di«orgaoiiation of labour 
that followed in its wake — a disorgantzalion re- 
lieved only by the development of external com- 
aeree on a robust scale.” Mr. Lovat Fraier is 
quoted in regard to the questions : “ Is the factory 
system the only alternative 7 Can notfaiog be done 
to preserve and maintain the vast body of indivi- 
dual workers who are outside the factorice? Can 
the hand-loom compete with the mill ?" — as an- 
swering; — “The probability is that there is room 
for both and that under Indian conditions, the 
solution of the industrial problem lies in a 
judicious encouragement of both systems. . . 
A very great responsibility rests upon the 
Government of India in this respect. They 
have to profit by the lessons of the paet in 
other countries and to ensure the growth of in- 
dustrialism in India is not attended by the evils 
visible in England a century ago and in Japan 
to-day.” The final determination of the industrial 
policy of the country and the methods of realising 
*t is one of extreme urgency and Mr. Subrahmani 
Ijer thinks that only if taken upon the lines af 
Conserving and nourishing local conditions and by 


the introduction of Machinery under very secure 
safe-guards is the welfare of the people possible. 

Infinite trouble appears to have been taken in 
the Census Report to obtain statistics relating to 
the export and import trade of Travancore for the 
last 80 years, and as there is no regular statistic.al 
office it ai^ues immensely for the way in which 
the figures for such a long period have been 
collected and dealt with. The annua] average for 
the period 1901-02 to 1911-12 of exports is set 
down as valued at Rs. 24,209,000, theimpoits 
being 14,189,000 and toe Revenue on Und, salt, 
tobacco, Stamps and Registration and other things 
at Rs. 10,653,000 An abstract of the variations 
in the quinquennial and decennial averages during 
the last 20 years as compared with the average of 
the decade preceding them is also furnished and 
shows that great pains have deen taken to indicate 
the condition of the country during the last 80 
years. The administrative areas of the taluks In 
the State have been serially taken up and examin- 
ed, and personal knowledge combined with close 
etuJy brought to bear on the discussion of the 
statistics. 

In regard to the difierentiatiou of sex Mr, 
Subiabmani Iyer contends that many of the modern 
theories regarding causation of sex have been 
anticipated by accient Hindu'writers. Considerable 
space has been devoted in the report “ to Hindu 
ideals regarding mairaiage.” By way of general 
remark it may be stated that the modern tendency 
of matrimony in the West is, with the growing 
approximation of ideals and aspirations between 
the Weit and the East beginumg to show them* 
selves hero as well. Although tho fixity and 
inviolability of the marital tie, while it lasts m 
jure, are of course honored, the question that 
has been asked and allowed by the goabead 
Westerner, “ why should marriage be sacra, 
mental 'and not Civil is attacking the 
no-loRgcr unapproachable sanctum of Indian 
orthodoxy ; and custom and sentiment bid fair to 
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stand in increanmg ineMiire tlie only b-vtricr to ita 
ttceepUnce in actual life “ Polygamy haa naver 
been common in Travancnre and is getting du* 
tinctly rarer. “ In regard to hyporiamy, all that 
can be said is that, although a mate as high plated 
in society is possible, crrteri$ jianbiia is of conrsa 
still sought, the appreciation of compensating ad* 
Tsnteges is steadily becoming more powerful than 
considerations of caste and sub caste " 

Kducfttionslly Tra/ancora is m the front rank 
and there is no need to quote figures in this eon 
nection. In ten years the number ol newepapera 
has morethan doubled, there beieg 43 in theState 
Twenty one MalayaUm newspapers have a circula* 
tioii of 17,115 One English and Malayalam b> 
weekly paper has a circiilatioQ of 3,200 copies 
Other forma of literary activity are not wanting. 
Though the greatest number of pubbcaiione is lu 
the verBseuUr " certain conditiona of abnormality 
haea brought on a stale of decline in the vemtcu* 
Isrs." As the English language u the medium of 
higher education and to the etudy of a pnceleaa 
literatura Mr. Subtahmain Ijer doeanot consider 
it desirable to burden the student with a compul* 
eery etudy of a vernacular language Eogliab ie 
becoming Inereaslsgly ueed in private and m 
public life “ and the allocation of the verna- 
cular to a place beside Sanskrit without its 
Olassio prestige” eppears at present to be tbe 
logical termination One need not dogmatise on 
the effect this end simiHr consummations most 
have on the individuality of the Indian-es 
Indian, the preservation of which is deemed ee- 
eential by Eu'opeans and Indians alike” — says 
the Commissioner, 

In 1875 the Hindus, Christians and Maho- 
medans numbered 7,384, 2,029 and 606 reepertive- 
ly per 10,000 of the population. In the 1911 
Census the figures respectively are contrasted with 
^875 : 661 less Hindus and 607 and 55 more Chris- 
tiana aod Mahomsdaos to every 10,000 of tbe po- 
pulation, This decline in the Hindu population is 


aceunted foi thus ‘-“The degeneration of the socio- 
economic institution of caste that showed itself in 


tbe sequestration and neglect of the labouring 
classes, the indiQerencs of lay and ecclesiastical 
Hindu bodies in the matter of the preservation of 
their faith as a living force in tbe intellectual 
and moral life of the people, the atmosphere 
of unsuspecting toteration that one breathes on all 


miles, the great sympathy and help accorded by the 
Rulers of the stats, Christianity — the status it 
cnjiiys and last but not lesat the self-sacrificing 
real aod devotion of tbe missionaries as a class— 
and of the pioneers in particular — all these gave 
vigour to the work and assured the results. There* 


ere more Chriitians proportionately in Travnneora 
than tn any province lo India " , 

Mr Subrahmani Iyer bsi s good deal to say on 
Hinduism and how it may be defined, on tbe early 
populetion of Travsneore, on vital statistics on 
tha disparity between tbs se^ proportions, oo 


and other eimilsr questions which eonildera- 
tions of specs prevent notice His remarks on 
temples, 5ainasioras, image worship and its 
spiritual signifitaoce, ^newui. Mutts etc are all of 
absorbing interest. Mr Subrahmanl Iyer holds 
the opinion that Society is to be considered in the 
light of an organism and that cordial eo operation 
among tbe oigana in each one fulfilling its 
appointed function lies tbe happiness of Society, 
lu couclnding his thoughtful survey of the 
country and its conditions ha meations two cardi- 
nal euggeetions— “ tbe acceptance of Nature’s 
ideal ‘the orgamsm’ For the construction and 
regulation of social life, under which war and 
etofe can no more eiiet among men aod nations, 
than among organs m the healthy body, and ^ 
secondly a discriminating use of hand end L 
machine labour for ex^ra nationel and inter- T 
imrional purpose., by which may be prevented eli J 
a noraalites 10 the circulation of food or money, | 
which I. the bl^d of the Social orgamsm-nation.l I 
and univeraal The State is to be congratulated I 
on posseraiog an officer of such distinguished abil- , 
ityand ineight which no doubt will he further,! 
need in the best interests of the country. 
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INDIAN MAHOMEDANS AND THE WAR. 


Cj^OR several months past the MahomedAns of 
Jjp India have been passing through a state 
^ of discontent. The unblushing brutality 
I with which Russia was treating Persia, the appa- 
rently unprovoked assault of Italy upon the 
Turkish position in Tripoli and lastly the disap- 


pointment of the Indian Mahomedans over the 
Moslem Dniversity have all combined to create 
an atmosphere of restlessness among the Maho* 
medan subjects of the British Grown. And now, 
the long-dreaded ‘ trouble in the Balkans ’ — a life 
and death struggle between the leading Islamic 
Power and four minor Kingdoms of Eastern 
Europe — has considerably excited the already ex- 
asperated followers of the Arabian Prophet, 



THE DOGS OF WAR. 

[ Bulgaria, Qreeco, Bervia and Montenegro Lsto entered into a confedersey to wage war against 
Turkey on th^ nretext of complete autOBomy for Macedonia. Tbo Turkish preaa nnanimously supports 
the Goreromeot in tbs face of foreign fees, sod dechrea that the swords of heroes sharpened in the 
glorious battles of six centuries joyfully accept tbe chalfcnge ] 

[With tbe kind permissicn of the ffindi /’ttncA] 


Meetings have been held in various parts of 
India and resolutions passed denouncing the 
Balkan States and praying for the speedy success 
of the Porte. It was only the other day that the 
Rt. Hon’ble Syed Amir Ali, on behalf of the 
British Red Crescent Society, appealed to the 
IW 


Bntisb generosity lor funds to alleviate distress 
among Mnssalmans in the Balkan ^V'ar. More 
significant is the stirring appeal of. His High- 
negs the Aga Khan who in sending £2,000 from 
Moscow to the British Red Crescent Fund has 
expressed the hope that all other projects of lodiaiv 
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into the erena in obedience to a concerted and 
well-planned scheme of action. The Servian, 
Bulgarian and Greek Cabinets, too, have a correct 
measure of their military strength and woald not 
indulge in tall talks and bellicose attitude — the 
delirious war mobs notwithstanding— if they had 
cot based their c.alculatlons on the strength of 
very definite assurances from other quarters 
European diplomacy may stanJ aghast at their 
audacity, but not even a tyro can mistake the 
h'lgers of some of the agents of that diplomacy 
pulling the strings from behind the scenes. Tie 
issues of the present struggle are, therefore, big 
with fate. They involve the question of life and 
death for the Ottoman Empire in Europe. 

^ Perhaps the day Las, at last, arrived when the 
Turks, with their backs to the wall sbould fight 
the last 6gbt for their existence. The 6ght will 
be against heavy odds, against treason within, im- 
placable foes without and, above all, agaioat the 
active hostility of their bigger oeighbours who have 
baen nourUhiog vast political ambitiocs to share the 
"Sick Man’s” heritage, All this, however, eeems 
to be inevitable, The time has, perhaps, passed 
when the question could be considered on the 
basis of right and justice. Modern Europe has 
ruled “the Turk” out of the pale of international 
morality. The question has been reduced to a 
simple, stark physical issue. Is Turkey strong 
enough to live? The sword of the Ottomans has 
now to give the answer. Reports from Constan- 
tinople declare that Turkey is determined ** to 
finish with her troublesome neighbours once for 
all." To a nation jealous of its traditions and 
honour, no other determination could be possible. 
The present crisis has moved absolutely out cf 
the region of compromise. The ostensible demand 
for an antoDomous Macedonia is the tbiunest of 
the thin disguises. The demand is, in naked fact, 
that the Turks should clear out of Europe. If 
they elect to retire into Asia of their own free 


choice, even then the troubles of the Turks would 
not cease. The pressure of outside aggi^essiori 
Tvonld increase rather than diminish and the woes 
of a whole nation in retreat will end only when it 
haa found a safe refuge in the waters of the Per- 
sian Quif. The end of Turkey in Europe will be 
the beginning of the end of Turkey in Asia, 
Thero need, therefore, be no illusion about the 
challenge of the “ Confederacy " with which 
Turkey is face to face to-day. That challenge has 
been cheerfully accepted. There is not a Turk who 
does not feel that the supreme crisis of his nation- 
al destiny has arrived; and he is awaiting the 
futuie with ihe calm fortitude characteristic of 
the race. There is something impressive in the 
spectacle of a valiant people hemmed in on all 
sides by unscrupulous and determined foes, quietly 
pulling theoisblves together for a final effort to 
conquer or to die. Nature did not fashion the 
Turk on the model of hereditary boodsmen. He 
has been a born ruler of bistory — an aristocrat 
among nations, If, however, his rule is deetiood 
to close. It is far better be, too, should perish with 
bis rule than live to bear the bondage of his slaves. 

It is impossible at present to cahulata the dimen- 
sions that the present crisis may reach. It con- 
tains all the elements of a bigEuropean catastrophe. 
The single-handed etruggle of Montenegro will 
not take a month to decide. It is, however, 
exceedingly unlikely that Montenegro will be left 
alone to her fato. The Bulgarian and Servian 
war-doga, that have been etraining mightily at 
the leash, may he let loose at any moment. With- 
in the next week the crisis is bound to take a 
decisive turn ; and Turkey may have to deal with 
the combined assault of the “Confederacy.” If 
the crisis develops no further, Turkey may con- 
fidently look forward to the issue of the impend- 
ing struggle. It is, however, when she has decid- 
ed the military issue and finds her insolent 
enemies lying holplessty at her feet, that the real 
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questioa of the Balkan settlement will arise. Will 
she be allowed to enjoy the bard earned fruits of 
her victories ? Sir Edward Grey is reported to 
have said that, in case war breaks ont in 
the Balkans, every effort will be made to 
preserve unity of purpose nmorget the Power® 
Will be also endeavour to make sure, when the 
day of reckoning comes and tbe war is over, that 
Turkey IS allowed to settle her account with her 
neighbours without interferenco or “friendly'’ 
advice from the Powers? Lot the “Confederacy" 
have war, by all means, if it so desiies — with all 
its consequences If it succeeds in beating the 
Turks out of Europe, it u welcome to retain the 
spoils and divide them amongst ite mtothers But 
if the larks win and then generals bold “parades 
at Sofia" and other eentrea of the ‘ Coofe- 
deraey," then no sentimental cbatlatane, or into* 
reetidschemera will, we trust, be allowed torn 
tetfere on behalf of struggling naticnahtiee. Will 
the European Ooaoert be capable of this degree 
of Belf-restraint and fairpUy? All bietory teaches 
US to be eeeptioil. Rustu will not allow her prote* 
gee, tbe little "Tsar of Bulgaria" and the Kiog of 
Servia tobs driven into exSe AustrU-dluogary has 
her own treaty obligations to discbarge by eaving 
Montenegro. Greece— tbe ancient Setlas, the land 
of Plato and Arietotle, the sacied haunt of tboMuses 
—cannot of course be left to thetendermercus of 
the Turk. The result of the struggle would be 
that Turkey, after immense expenditure of blood and 
treasure, will be left whete she was to begin the 

struggle over again before another decadois over. 

The sparks that might kindle ageneralEon^H^n 
conflagration are not absect from the elements 
that constitute the present crieis AosUis has 
her own deeigns on Salomes, and ItussiB has 
never ceased to scheme for a terrilorisl expaiunoa 
in tbe direction of Constantinople Anstnan and 
Russian ambitions are, therefore, hostile m aim 
and their diplomatic msnoeuvriugi often come 
into sharp antegonism. Into this complex textare 


of tbe Balkan problem b wrought the woof of 
mvlti coloured motives and desires that move 
tbe petty Balkan nationalities. Then there are 
divene commercial interests and colonising ambi- 
tions, politic and diplomatic calculations, faddist 
plans and sentimental inanities All these 
factors — [Kipularty summed up as “the Kesr 
Eastern Question” — ssveially exert a powerful 
influence on tbe policy of every impuitaot 
European S'ate The two main European camps, 
into wbiib diplomacy is orgaotsed at present, are 
directly interested in tbe Balkan developments 
Efforts arc being mads to keep Europe united in 
dealing with the situation But the curious 
though inefleotual rsttling made by theBerebtotd 
proposals and the recent activity of the RuBsian 
Foreign Minister serve to indicate the difficulties* 
of Russia and Austria pulling together. The hasty 
bulletins that are being lesued from Paris, assur* 
ing tbe world tbit all le well with the European 
Concert, only briog into clearer relief the enor- 
mous I'vak of diplomacy Co keep the Concert fa 
being When once the Balkans ara ablexe, the 
Corcert will be shaltered into its elameots That 
this contirgency is fully present in tbe minds of 
tbe Itueeian and the Austrian Cabinets is manifest 
fiota tbe prompt messuree they aie respectively 
taking to mobilise their military forces. There 
exists, tber^ore, a grave possibility of the Balkan 
cruMS developing into a European cocQict Eng- 
land hod eliown every desire Co respect tbe bus- 
ceptibiUtiea of Turkey in “ the exchange of view " 
that took place between the Powers before the 
foicis of diplomacy could be mobilised. We trust 
she will play an honourable part in settling tbe 
greveiKSues now rootronting Europe. In the event 
of a European war she will find the Turks her 
most neoful olUes, while the Moslem fellow sub- 
jects of the British nation cao feci no greater 
honour than to fight for their sovereign as well as 
tor their brethren in faith. 
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Tbe combined aggression of the Balkan States 
against Turkey is bound to create a profound im* 
prossion throughout the Islamic world. If the 
Montenegrin attack brings about a general war 
every iMoslem will feel an irresistible e.all of doty 
to help those who will have to cirry on a life and 
death struggle in defence of their honour and 
their rights. The feeling would be as strong and 
natural as the spiritual and morel ties that unite 
the followers of laUm. Some mischief mongers 
have often tried to read into this feeling an agg- 
ressive political ambition or a burning hatred of 
Christendom, It is nothing of the kind 
The Mussilmans desire nothing moro than 
that their brethren should be allowed to live 
in peace and freedom from the oggresston of the 
rseUI and religious bigots in Europe. If ever a 
nation po’sessod the right to defend its home and 
liberties, the Turks possess it to-day jn full measure. 
In trying to eruah the force of anarchy, organised 
revolt and militant "confederacies" they would be 
striving to preserve the birth rights of their natio- 
nality. No Mussatmao, in whose breast tbeie 
exists the least fraternal feeling that has been tho 
glory of bis creed can see unmoved tho struggle of 
his fellow-Moeletns in a just and noblo cause. lie 
would regard it as a great privilege if be can 
eharo actively the etre«s and burden of that 
struggle. If, however, that privilege is denied 
him, he would never cease to pray to bis God, 
who has ever exalted righteousness and bated 
iniquity, that Right may tiiumph and Wrong may 
be trampled under foot. 

King-Emperor George V. By K. P. Jivlamtai- 
tieami, B. ,1., L. T., L. C. P , JA 7?- •Si- 
Jofph’$ Iiuliuiriil School Press, Trichtnopoly. 
This is a handsome little volume ol tome 180 
pages. The life story of the Emperor and Empress 
is told in plain and colloquial Tamil narrative so 
as to be easily understood by the public inSonlhom 

India. It is an instructive reading to young boys 

and school children and is profusely illustrated. 


Fiscal Freedom and Protection for India. 

BY 

BIR. J. C. PENNINGTON, I.CS. 

In Ills interesting piper entitled '• Fiscal Free- 
dom and Protection for India,” (page 537 of the 
‘‘Iiiliin Review” for July,) Professor KnI6 says 
that "the advocates for protection in India are 
pleading for Oraaceipation of the British Govern- 
ment in India from the thraldom of exploded 
economic theories”; nnd that "this departure 
which the Board of Agriculture seeks in tho ” 
(sugai) "industry, must be extended nil along 
the line, if the economic and industrial situation 
in fodia is to undergo any appreciable change for 
the better ” *’ This demand,” he says, “ is the 

essence of Indian protectionism, which is broad- 
based upon advanced economic theory and apprecia- 
tion of the practical needs of this country.” 

Now I have nothing to say about the proposals 
of the Board of Agriculture as to sugar; but 
Professor Kald seems to include cotton mills 
amongst the industries to be dry-nursed, and 
I want to ask him if he thinks that Messrs. A. 
and F Harvey (of Tutlcorin, Madura and Tinne- 
vc-lly) are seriously in need of assistance from the 
Government. From their last and former reports 
to their Shareholders it appears that for the last 
quarter of a century the cotton spinning mills 
managed by them hare consistently paid handsome 
dividends. In addition ample sums have been put 
to Depreciation and Reserve Accounts, and all the 
time tho Mills have been kept in as perfect and 
tip-tn daXa as TOuVi be doiiej—old 

macbioeiy being scrapped and new substituted the 

moment it wss seen that to do this would pay, 

Messrs. Harvey’s view being that the meet satis- 
factory results can only be attained by acting in 
this manner. 

If* greater numhtrof Mills were thus managed, 
probably we should hear lees out cry for Protec- 
tion ; because it is clear that any one provided 
with capital and enterprise can do what Messrs, 
Harvey and Messrs. Tata have done, 
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velufttwily Mugtt by th« tietM ot I*«« Arthur 
»Dil hU ceo»ort, History Mldoat tveonfrd a 
trugedy calculated to iLovs thf hrart* el Bro 
mora profoundly. Tbs General wao sutjr three 
yeare of age when bo committed rmcide: and >t 
would appear that if there waa anj roan on tartb 
who had ab-olutely no reraon to take aueb a fatal 
step against hie own person it wsg crrtaio!; he 
Aa a military comicaaier bo waa aecondtoDone 
in the world. Xbe capture of Xort AHbnr wae 
the •upreme adrenture in his life and iV was » 
Itself euSciint to inrest hie name with the balo 
of a born ‘ hero.' Why then did he seek this 

tregic end ! Xbe Count expleina it in hie will 

l-Ikill myuie to M}o<> Itiai (*ho is goael Ian 
aweraof thaguiltniMS otUjoact, ibe offence >t nrehea 
it DoUigbt. but (te reoiU) t wet retpoatible for tlia 

J0*JF7S*MdTli»T»‘ t‘i°c» thn wTKna^V 
prop«ropportueitytodio,but without ars.l, aad hare 
|iT«a on eojojipg Imperial tarora and gracioui treat- 


Tbie inay eeem fantastic to the European mind. 
Out It must be remembered that the Uta Mikado 
Was at oteo cbe Pitriaceh and the Pope. Only 
then can we re»Jt*» the full ffignifiomco of the 
General's act of homage by death. As n writer 
In the .htaiKhirtf siys . the tregic deaths of Count 
and Countess Nogi must doubtlesa be regarded as 
an i<iaUt><.e of what Prof Nitobe calla the symbo- 
lic sMiifite. ft must be treumed that the General 
was mastered by a sense of the great misfortune 
which bad Overtaken liis country ; that he could 
conceive no more fitting way of symbolising a 
nation’s grief Gisn by offering himself as the vie- 
tun of such BiCrificeee in darlrap ages irere ctle- 
bratrd when « gnat man died. 

The Court 10 spite of his dViatern culture aud 
Euripfsn trsioir.g m arms and diecipliae was 
fseentially dapaoese at heart. After the great war 
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he retired to his country hou^e and lived the 
limple and frugil Ufa of a country gentleman. 
Parodoxicsl aa it may appear he n'as nt once 
gentle and bravo and thn reaouiceftilnesa of hia 
valour and . intelligence rvas beyond all bounds. 
During the great war Port Arthur wa«, as every 
body knowe, guarded more watchfully by the 
Ra«ian General than Andromeda by the Sea 
Monster. An incessant shower of ehot and shell, 
mints and bomhs, pitfalls and barbed-wire ent- 
anglements and other terrible implements of 
death and deatruction intervened between the 
beseigers and the be°etged." And yet the Count 
only smiled, called It all "an expensive shell 
trap,” and gave this atoio address to hia soldiers — 

Soldiers, oTbe taek you aro about to uodertabo is ei- 
eeodiegly important- I may also say that the safety of 
Japan and tbs honour of our army depend on (ho itsiio 
of this fight Tbiok of tbeas things. Orercono all 
dificnlties. Pay the debt overy soldier owes to bit 
eoufltry, The snsmy will resist cbstinstsly. If your 
OomntndiQgodlosis.faU, Ut thaw janiatt rcplire (hem. 
It these fill, let neo-eoninitailoncd olTicers bo their subs- 
titiitoa. It the non-i*omaiiisioned olticers fall, let priva- 
tes saeeesd them. Whatorer obstacles you eacouatcr, 
fight to your last man. 

The Oenaral served his country ta several 
campaigns against China. He lost his two sons in 
the recent war and chcevCutly maichcd to take 
their places in the battlefield. A striking picture 
of the lonely and bereaved man is givea in tbo 
following iispressiana of an Eogliahman 

Out of the gloomy tragedy one figure stands clear- 
ly liolaled in picturesque sadness, pathetically robbed of 
all earthly happiness jet Invested with » conqueror's 
mantle. During the many dark weeks of the long iiege, 
sllcatty wreslhngiii thede«psiro(defeat,*rith moaoiogeof 
.thousands of souls, passed away at bis biddiog, elenully 
tearing at his heart-strings— when others were at rest, 
and belieiinghimselt alone, Nogi would let the restrained 
tears flow unheeded from his bowed bead, and pray that 
tome Sacrifice would bo infiicted oo him to atone for 
their Sacrifice. One tori had been taken from him, and 
during the blackest of the dark days, when all teemed 
hopeless, the second son perished at 20J Metro UiU. 
And when the bitter news was told him ho showed bo 
passing shtdow of the great cloud that had come over 
bu life. He was now beirtess, and his berearement ans- 
wered tbe clamouriog souls ot the departed men bo bad, 
bf unhappy duty, sent to their death. And through tho 
stress of those days he would always greet you with a 
aaiile, eonie into your humble birouac, share your food, 
anduCetjou httle pieces of chocolate he seemed alwaya 
to cany m the breast'pocket of his uniform, would 


enquire about tbe water you had to drink, send you half 
of a basket of fruit sent to him by Ins wife, and uerer a 
passing nord would betray tho deep aogmsh of the 

father. 

“If I were a Japaaese," wrote Sir Ian 
[lamiUon who had epcciai opportunities of know- 
ing the mar, “I would venerate Irogi.” So do 
the Japanese venerate the late General. He lived 
and died a Samurai, one of the greatest of tbe 
world's heroes .and one who by a single act of 
heroism created a landmark In the history of 
modem civilization. 

Ciivi-eiit Events.' 

BY RAJDUARI. 


THE WAR Df TDE NEAR EAST. 

4 < horrid war,’’ has nt last been de. 
tU cKred by the “small neighbours'. 
• of Turkey— .a veritably Lillputlan 
group, brave of word', and braver still of their 
respective mountain bnvery, who, tired of the 
frequent procraBtications of the Sublime Porte 
have, in defisoce of tho counsel of the Great 
Powers, rushed forward In an hour of bellicose 
epiril, to try conclusions with tho Brobdignsg of 
tbe Near Eistl Never before, in these modern 
limes, was war declared in so theatric a fashion as 
that by the Montenegrins who have been rather 
absurdly compared to our Indian Rajputs, tbe 
lineil descesduiita of a long line of heroic men 
deriving their pedigree from the dynasties of tbe 
Sun and the Moon. Mountaiseers are ever 
knnwD to be brave. Tho hard conditions under 
which they live, move and have their being are 
alone eaflicient to make them hardy and ingrained 
to bear all hardship", physical and political. No 
wonder the population residing in the mountain 
faatnessea and the valleys below of the Hccraus of 
doasle Hellos or the Balkans of modem Europe 
sbonld at times bo on the war-path. Being human 
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end blessed or cursed with human passions and 
human verities, it is impOR'ible that eurging with 
BulUn resentment and bitter disappomticent at 
the conduct and action of a Btrong Govemment 
but absolutely behemoth like in its ways, they 
should once for all resolve either to retarn with 
the shield, like the Spailana of old. or die with it 
on the battle field. Patience seems to hare been 
exhausted When that is the condition of vast 
conglomeratioES of militant humanity, eiaepera- 
tion or desperation follows. While in that mood 
not the best of counsel, the wisest and roost 
practical, can prevail. When the warepint u 
on, and t^e truoapel is blown, it is impossible to 
resist it. Thus, it has happens! that the 
Maeedoniar, the Montenegrin tod the Servian 
have retolvad, out of sheer desperation, to cast the 
die and take thiir chance Turkish dilatonness m 
fseenting the reforms contempUted by one of the 
elaueea of the Berlin Treaty of 1878 is synonym 
ouswithprocraslination There le not a country in 
the civilised world which can rival Turkey in her 
dilalorinew which is unique and unparalleled. She 
Isthe very embodiment of the policy of diift. Leave 
things where they are snd trust to the ehapUr of 
accidents— that is the motto of her governing 
authorities. It is this policy which has some- 
times saved Turkey, but which has not infrequent- 
ly brought untold woes on her, wars and loss of 
precious territory, bit by hit, incloded The 
Macedonian cannot be blamed. Indeed he u ronch 
to be commiserated It may be that " atrocities’ 
in the past, though they have not been all one side, 
haveeickened end enraged him Itmay bethatbelp 
less to fight a Sovreign Power which has held its 
own these six luindred years past, he has often in- 
voked the assistance of external but far from dis 
interested friends. Macedonia can reasonably claim 
the sympathy of the outside world, though on her 
part she has not been quite the immaculate 
and the innocent which her interested friends 
would have ns believe. Exasperated and enraged. 


the Macedonian le justified in revolting sgiinst 
Turkey. But it is not so intelligible to find n 
muse of jurtificition on the part of the Servian 
and the Montenegrin. But casting aside the 
history of the last 31 years, let us survey the 
situation as it presents itself to us to day. In 
practical politics, we have to fare existing facts. 
What then arc the facts? These. !c the first place, 
the European “Concert," as it has been called, has 
hardly been trna to itself or to the cause of the 
struggling nationalities which hare groaned under 
Turkish miegoaernraent. Appeal after appeal 
has been mado during this interval of 31 years 
but to very little practical purpose. It has 
dismally failed to disebargs its solemn 
trust, namely, to ensure permanent peace, on & 
sound footing, to the population of the Balkan*, 
brave, impulsive, out helpless to wags s successful 
war by themselves sgiinst tlieir oppressors. The 
concert hrs sever acted in concert, whatever may 
be the outward appearances of ueacimity, Inter- 
nally, the concert is a house divided againit itself, 
There are selfish interests withm These interests 
have no doubt to succumb to the moral pressure of 
some less eelfish Again, each one has all through 
been ronsmous of ita nwn political weakness, that 
IS, of Its inability to settle the difficulty by the 
arbitrament of arms singly and exclusively. Divided 
interests and conscious imbecility — these alone 
have been the principal features within There 
w a nft in the late. That U the reason why 
the concert, whenever invoked or appealed to, has 
nevn been able to eCfecta satisfactory and lasticg 
condition of affairs in the Balkans — such as to 
coaura that greater obj'ect, the peace of Europe 
herself At the best, there have been a 
Eories of patch work compromises. Is it a 
matter of surprise tliat every five or seven 
years the Balkan politics threaten the peace 
of Europe, whicb Europe, in her own interests, 
has but feebly striven to maintain? Armed truce 
or armed neutrality — that has been the con- 
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arrived at. Though the new .diplomat at St. 
James’s Court may not realise all the anticipa* 
tioDS which were expected from the aympatheric 
and more experienced Bibberstein, still there is 
the chance that he may be able to bring about such 
a frieodly uoderstandiiig touching naval afTiira as 
may allay all the fire and fury needlessly spent 
for months past. 

Thus while the Navy is being fairly cwed tot 
by the erratic but versatile eon of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Lord Roberts is still foaming at the 
mouth, as age advances, with regard, to the utter 
worthlessness of the British Array. It is indeed 
a sight to behold this aged mao of eighty, and a 
i’ield Uarshall to boot, unburtheniog hitnscK 
about the British forces in lo desparag'ng a 
manner, Is the Army so rotten as only to ire 
prove when the nation resolves upoo conscrip- 
tion ? Assuming that conscription is resolved, will 
the Army be efficient and every way piove a better 
“ machine " than at present ? Not many are the 
capable Generals in the army on whom Eogland 
relies in her dire emergency to share the views of 
this veteran Cissandra and the pampered pet of 
the hair-brained military. Lord Roberts is a dis- 
appointed Soldier. 

The Farkenstein of the Physicians is slowly dis- 
appearing. The faculty is appeased by the gener- 
ous la^shii wbich the Choecellor is willing to 
grant. Meanwhile trade still shows an upward 
movement to rejoice the heart of the Chancellor, 
whil^^the “ backwoodsmen ” of the gilded Cham- 
ber impotently bark and bay at the Land-tax. 

King George had amused himself with bis red 
chess-boaid pawns at the recent manowvres and 
Was considerably delighted at the seientitic exodus 
in the air of the numerous air-birds which wro- 
planing has brought into existence for both weal 
and woe in the near futuie of international 
Warfare. 

THE COSTINEST. 

Mon. Poincare has returned from his pilgrimage 
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to sooieof the potential potentates of Europe 
self satisfied that a1I goes well, and will go well, 
with France. And as he is on the side of pence 
none of the portentous threats held out by the 
“small neighbours" of the Osmanli have any 
inAuence on bis well balanced mind He has calmly 
surveyed the situation and felt that the war- 
clouds would soon disperse themselves, specially 
as Italy and Turkey have embraced each other 
and shaken hands. History will have now ono 
more Treaty of Peace of importance to record 
after the last one christined the “Treaty of 
Purtsmouth" which arbitrated on the events 
of three years ago in the farthest East. 

-The latest 5s the “ Treaty of Lansanne" where- 
by Tripoli is ceded to Italy and whereby Italy 
gives back the ^Sgeait Islsods to the Oltomari 
and provides certain indemnities and obliga* 
tions. The treaty is regarded as mutually 
satisfactory and so the world of peace need bang 
no further comments on it, Neither much value be 
put upon these modern parchments breathing 
trace and brotherhood, Treaties, modern treaties, 
aie made only to be torn. No great Power has 
yet*been known which has conceived a treaty in 
{Is altruistic aspects, a real guarantee of amity 
and good will. A breath mak^ a treaty as a breath 
unmakes it. Being of the earth it is earthly, so 
let us relegate to the Umbo of things mundane 
this latest pieco of parchment, 

Austria's eyes are on the Balkans just 
DOW and the eyes of continental Europe are 
all on Austria. She watches the cockpit of 
Europe with a double conscience wbich is scarcely 
approved by true lovers of peace. Meanwhile at 
borne Austri.% Hungary is a divided house. 
During the month some very discreditable and 
painful scenes were enacted in a place which by 
common consent is regarded as sacred as a temple 
or church. Tbo Hungarian Minister fell out 
with some hot-headed Hungarian deputees. As 
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& result there was the uudignified and vulgar 
spectacle pf the cock fight one sees in the etreet. 
Twice did these men of 6re and brimstone come 
to fistcuffi and black ejea and twice the parlia- 
mentary gendarmece bad tij, be eilled in to dis" 
perse these Civil francdrtmt in the Hungarian 
House. 

Ooroplamts of further enslaving Finland are 
appearing in the papers. Lately a most reepfcled 
Finriisb Judge has bean arrested and impneoned 
for having refused to accept a law passed bv the 
Duma for being adrainiatered m Ruland. Tbe 
Judge was perfectly conscitutional end within hia 
rights i hut It did not suit the autocreey and so 
the fate of the Judge for the time has been sealed 
Slowly and by degress tbe Fiars ate being reduced 
to the same atite of slavery and subjeited to the 
earns despotic rule that pcsvaih in " Holy ” Russia. 
Thsrs la, again, a distinct sign of swallowing 
Sweden in puriuanca of whuh object tbe navy is 
being atrengtbsnsJ in tbe Daltic end siraUgic 
railweya ate being constructed on tbe border 
dividing Sweden from Fintand Tbe looS'ensive 
and peace loving Swedes are, however, wideawake. 
They are strengthening tbeic ehore defencee’ in 
creasing their navj, for which a spend vole of a 
million and more was cheerfully given by tbe 
Swede Parliament, and otherwise making all 
preparations for a bold resistance. Thve the holy 
autocracy is fumbling noriti and south, east and 
west, for outlets whereby an open sea board may 
be reached to carry on trade Tbe octopus is 
for over distending itself forgetting that Nature 
punishes those who artificially endeavour 
BO to stcetth themselves Meanwhile in the Pacific 
she is making friends end entering into secret 
alliances for oSboce and defence with her wbilere 
enemy, the Japanese That na^on, too, is 
bureting with Imperialism and is growing 
greatly ambitious Jlongolia and ^lanchana are 
her objective But ns ahe cannot awallow all, she 
has bad to divide it, in course of time, vnth 


tho Muscovite All these nre unnatural alliances. 
It is more than doubtful whether Tartar and 
Mongol can co esist on terms of amity for any 
length of time 

PERSU SND cuiai. 

The stats of Persia IS no better and no worse 
these last few weeks The latest rumour is that 
the cx -Shah's brother is marching on Tehran with 
a fete hnndred troops and guns If he really 
means an invasion, it is evident that he is doing 
so with the support of Russia from behind — that 
peifidious Power wbiih will never cease its intri- 
gue*, overland covert, till the unhappy country 
falls at her feat There is also another rumour that 
there le every likelihood of relnsUtieg that 
wretched nonsreb, already deposed. Tbe Pereians 
are lo a state of alarm They are growing wholly 
euapiciotiB of the bontf(4tt of the Dcitish Foreign 
Office which for months is humiliating itself before 
all Europe b} playing into the hands of its su- 
called friend, tbe Russian Sir Edward Orsy has 
repeatedly declared that hs would never 
tolerate tbe rcinstatemeot and yet, so declare the 
Pvrsiana. every single step that Russia takes in 
North Peista indicates which way tbs wi&d is 
blowing The pro Persian party in London, sus- 
pects th it a rtw sensation lain store for helpless 
Persia 8lie will be wholly thrown on the tender 
mercy of the Muacovite wolf as England means to 
resign all responsibility and all mterect in tbe 
affiirs of Northern Peisia Under the guise of 
a new commercial railway a fresh ^e of 
“ii fluence’’ and “ loterest” is to bo agreed to, if 
not already agre°d upon, since SuzidoITb return 
from Bilmoral, the object of which will be a 
clear partition of Persia Once England renoun- 
ces her re*pon>ibiIity for the independence aud 
lotegrity of Persia under this secret agreement, 
there will be nothing to prevent Russia from 
seating the ex Shah once more on the Persian 
throne, while her eaiis-ancs are behind doiog 
tbe real work of government In short the 
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etoiy is thst the ex-Sbah will be rod jHiiteant while 
Rutois is the real Jlayor of tht Palace ! What n«t* 
Meanwhile Obiaa is forging ahead. She has 
most adroutly heaped coals ou the head of that 
misguided Foreign Minister, Sir Edward Grey. 
Coina desired a loan of 60 millions, and the 
British Foreign Office agreed to advance the suoi 
on certain drastic conditione, along with five 
other Powers namely, the United States, France 
Germany, and nnVaiife dietn, ^tiasta and Japan 
Xbe Six Powers were agreeable to oblige China by 
giving the loan, provided ahe gave in seennty the 
salt tax which was to be collected and controlled 
by their own emissaries. The statesmen at the 
helm of afidira at Pehin dew into a rage. Their 
patriotism was aroused and they datly refused to 
have any thing to do with a loan on such terms — 
terms which practically meant her being fettered 
and interfered with and eventually partitioned 
off. The monopolists of fiuance behind the S>x 
Powers did not know what Vuan Sbt Kai ivas 
capable of. They did not know, till it was an 
accomplished fact, how they were “ dished ” and 
how the big slice of the Chinese melon was not 
allowed to be eaten in the complacent manner 
they had wished it. There were otberfinanciers, 
not under the thumb of the Foieign Office, who 
were prepared to give a preliminary advance of 
10 millions tcitAouf any tec'trily at all, they rely- 
ing on China’s owe credit nione as their best 
security. With rare courage the etuidy and mde- 
peudent spirits of tho London Stock Bicbango 
moved in the matter. With the aid of Mr. Orispand 
Bloyd’e Bink they formed another Syndicate, and 
after binding down the Foreign Office by their 
own diplomatic rop>p, they floated the loan at 95. 
It was speedily taken up to the utter chagrin and 
dismay of the group of the official sharks. Xbe 
Foreign Office was siren a disagreeable foretaste 
of what the indcp'nJent London Stock Exchange 
could do. There is gnashing of teeth and rending 
of hair. All the same Crisp il Co. are triumphant 


and Yuan Shi K«i is happy in the thought that 
for once the Tartar has caught the Teuton by the 
throat and made him learn a lesson on financial 
diplomacy. England is humiliated before the 
world and well she may. She was humiliated in 
the matter of Persia and now China has done tho 
rest So long as they have a minister of the 
waxen character of Sir Edwird Grey nothing better 
could bo expected. More. The financial world is 
amazed why Russia and Japan, above all, should 
havebeenintroducedinto the compiny. Whatstate 
had they to deal — these impecunious aod hungiy 
sbailcs who are living from year to year on the 
bounty of England and Franco and otherwise 
rearing huge armaments for tlie destruction of 
of these very lenders. Can habitual borrowers 
lend any monies to China ? If not then by what 
right they would have the privilege of eontrolliog 
the to.ans^ Verily, the world is astonished at the 
finaocial unwisdom of England and tbs utterly 
contemptible character of her diplomacy as carried 
by her Foreigo Minister the like of whom has 
never bifore ruled in Downing Street. It remains 
to be seen what fresh (Iramatio developments arise 
out of this first Act of the Chinese Loan drama. 
Well the defetted commit further suicide while 
endeavouring to revenge themselves for the humi- 
liation they have undergone f Wait and seo ! 

The Self and its Sheath. By Mrs. Annie 
Beeant. Ptt&lished by the Theosophical O^ce, 
Adyar, J/a(fr(is, (2nd £d 1912 ) 

This well known series of Lectures by the 
talented Udy who presides over the Theosonhical 
Society have always been very much appreciated, 
and it is no wonder that it has reached a second 
edition. The idea of the Sheaths or Koshaa of tho 
self finds its expression io theAiianda Fitffiof the 
Taittiriy* Upanishad and insomeotherUpanishads. 
In the lectures before ua, the same is expounded 
beautifully in the felicitous words of the author, 
with numerous iiuotations from the Upanishads in 
illustration. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 

t Short Noticct only oppear in tbit teclun.] 

A Beginner’s History of Philosophy 
n E Cuihman, U A , PK 1) Vol I .lueww* 
and Medi(eval Phihtophj, I’oJ //• Modem 
rhilosoph’j. Oeorgt G Darrap d Co , London 
Ibis 18 a sounJ test book od th* History of 
Pbilosopliy. The author has taken great paioa to 
make the subject thoroughly inlelhgibld to the 
etudents. He has mads use of maps, eommaiies 
and tables tor the purpoee, and has employed the 
Btudent’e hietoncil, geogriphical and literary 
knowledge for throwing light on the nee and 
developaant of philosophical doetrmee He eayg. 
“ the only ‘memory hooka’ upon which the teacher 
may espeot to hang philosophic dootrwH ate the 
eludent'a Ideas of history, literature and geography 
To Isolate the hutorioel philosophical dcctnnes 
le to gire the itudent a Mcoug butoncal per<pec- 
tire eines philosophic thought and contemporary 
eoents are two inseparable aepect* of history 
Each interprets the other, and neither eao be 
correctly understood without the other" Inlbe 
first relume, the author treats of Ancient end 
Meiiaril Philosophy The o.ijor portion of ‘be 
Tolutna is taken up by the former, and the treatment 
ia full, clear and sjslematic The doctrines of eacb 
pbiloBopher are concisely and clearly giren There 
is a be^utlful correlation of philosophical dcNrtiinee 
with hiBlonoal facta The controversy between 
lUiacleitus and the Fleatica regarding the pro- 
blem of change is rightly spotted as the earlieel 
preeentation of that central problem in Metaphy- 
eics The Philosophy of the Middle Ages m also 
dealt with in detail. 

In the second volume, the author treats of 
Modern Philosophy running over a period of 
about 450 years in a manner that does not lend 
Itself to much criticism or depreciative eatioato. 
Mow the philosophic reaction against Scholaaticiem 
naa maimed and crippled in ita early heginniege 


ie desciibed by our author in a humorous way. 
DdEcartee is described as having spent bis whole 
life, “ trying to trim hia sails that he may not 
ofienJ the Inquisition.” Spinoza is said to have 
saved himself ” by living in obscurity and publish- 
ing nothing " Our author has nothing to offer by 
way of ciiticism sgiinst Spinoza's Application of 
the geometrical method to philosophical problems. 
Ue tbinka that the religioue couviction ofSpiocza 
that ail things corns from Qed necessitated the 
employment of the Deductive method The 
philosophical specu'.stions of Descartes, Spinoza, 
l/CibnlU, L^ikr, Berkely, Hums and Kant, are 
dwelt upon at considerable length. The German 
Idealism as represeoted by Fichte, Scbcllicg and 
Hegel, also finds a place as constituting the nsin 
line of development of the critical Kantian nova' 
ment Uegal, however, does not receive at the 
handaof our author tbo attention that is due to 
him Green, Bradley end Bergson are left out 
eltogether, aod no mention Is made of the Freg- 
malic movement On the whole, we are of opinion 
that the book is a sound text-book, and ought to 
be 10 the hauda uf erery student of Philosophy, 
English Literature of the Nineteenth 
Century By .1 J ITyati and If. Clay, 
(Cmiernty Tutorial Pren) 

The supply of handy College manuals for the 
purpoee of the study of literary history ia no 
eaey task, but the Enirersity Tutorial Press has 
always very efiectivaly administered to alt educa- 
tionei neede in this direction. The necessity for 
specialisatioo is being Felt m a more and more 
preesing manner day after day, aod it is quite 
essential to piace a manual of this type for use in 
clas. The account is sufficiently exhaustive, 
without burdening the student with uonecessary 
details and the authors have paid special attention 
to the ciitisal aspect of their work as literary 
histoitene. A very euccesefiil attempt has been 
made to bring nub the characteristio features of 
each writer's gemui and work. 
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September 30 At K representtlive Meeting of 
tbs Mu’sulmans of Bdiar held tQ-d»y under the 
presidency c( Khan Bahadur Mahboob llutuin. 
Barrister at-Law, ib was decided that the Kawab 
Ittaf Ilassain Siheb and the Ilon'bleMonin Fjh 
huruddin should woih as President and ofiieiatiDg 
S’cretary, respectnel^ 

October I The Hou’bfe Jfr Hailey arrived 
at Delhi to da) to inaugurate the new Chief Com 
toiasioneiship, which came into eaistenre tbia 
morning. 

October 2. Aeerurify of Bs 500 has been 
dernacded from the Hindi j lurral, W Dharnm 
Prttefiargk, on the tiatisfer of the pre*s and paper 
to Delhi 

October 3 Mr Montagu, Under Secretary cF 
State for India with Ins brother Mr L Mor- 
tagu, and Mr. Peel, Prirate heeretar), left Vic 
toria Station for the P. end 0, e « Jfahja tbis 
morning. 

October 4 Tlie eorenony of U)ing the foun 
datioo itonee of the King EiwarJ Memoriel 
Iloapital and Mudalinr DiapensAry weepeiformeJ 
by II. E Sir Oearge Clarke this eremag at 
Poore, before a Urge end represreutire galbenrg 
October 5. Mr OoWbale left FngUr.d tor 
South Africa to day to examine the i)imtion of 
Indiana in South Africa on the epoC 

0-tober C. The Ilon'bla Pundit Medan 
Mohan Milivija to-day addressed a targe and 
Ttpreaentatire mectirg of Hindus presided orrr 
by Lala Hat Kiahen Lai in Ijihcre rrlating to the 
Oorernmeot eominii»ii7"< on the formation of 

Umvet'itiee, 

October 7. Mr T. Paht, to-day executed en- 
othcr deed of gilt of Ha 7 lakha to the Calcutta 
Unirersity for founding a College of Science 
October 8. itoatrafgro has dciUred war oa 
Turkey. Heavy fight U taking place. 

October 9 War ia elill raging an 1 them ja 
great commotion in the continent The Powers 
have issued a Note on the crfaia. 


October 10. The Managing Committee of the 
Bombay Central Famine Belief Fund beld a 
Meeting tc-DigUt to wind up its affairs. 

October 11 It is announced that Colonel Cody 
has agreed to attempts flight to India on bis 
biplane which won the Government's prize. 

October 12 The Right Hon Syed Amir Ali, 
on behalf of the British R»d Crescent Society 
appeals to flritiah generosity for funds to alleviate 
dislreea among Muaaalmaiis in the Balkan war. 

Oetobei I.l A public meeting waa held this 
eiening at the BiadlaugU llall, Lahore, under 
the presiJmcy of Mr Ilan Kiahen Lai to mourn 
the death of Mr Hume 

October 14 A maos meeting of the MahomS' 
dana of Calcutta and ths suburbs waa held this 
evening to appeal fur unity among iliislime and 
ended in a pra)er for Turkiah victory in the war. 

tVtobcrII It IS announced that a locieUst 
shot Mr Roiweveli in tlie street near his hotel bu®'’^ 
the am missed and he la unhurt 

llclober 1C An enthusiastic welcome wae 
given to Sir James Meston who arrived it Luck« 
DOW to day 

October 17 The death is leportad from Lon- 
don of Mr B M. Slater, the Mansgicg Direclor 
of Mewre. Tata, Limited. 

October 18 At the Piinj tb Hindu Conference, 
at Delhi, reeulutions weie paaaed thanking the 
Government for the change of capital and such 
other boons of the Durbar. 

October 19 The Punjab Hindu Conference 
concluded its eittinga to-day. It waa rcsolred to 
eatablieh an All India Hindu Association. 

October 20 At the Arjuman i-Dlam Si-hool, 
Buoiba}, a large boify of .Uahomadans rcsolred 
to collect donationg for the support of the wounded 
iotb# lUlkao war. Orcr Ks 10,000 was col- 
lected on the spot 
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Rebirth and Karma 

A striking srticU is contnbuteil to tbe Ilindn 
Spiritual ilagatint by Dr. J. M Peeb1ei«, lh« 
ivell known Americun Spiritualist on the IIiikIu 
theory of Eebirth and Karma The «rit»r vehe 
roently opposes the theory lie cites various 
authorities in support of tiis eontcntiona and is 
emphatically of opinion that the doitrine of re- 
incarnation IS not based upon a single demunstra 
ted fact in science — 

tVhilc I hold in profound admiration Uia liindua of 
the Orient, I absolutely loathe and detest tbe theory of 
re-birtba and re births that bring our roenrreeted epmt 
fnonds back trom the spirit world into tbia world of 
flesh, temptatione, and mercenary competition 

(1) Re-incirnatioD is not based upon one solid de- 
monstrated fact in scieneo 

(2) It degrades the conacioui spirit by bringing it 
rotatirely back into the paralysing oieahei of greae 

(5) ItitupiSesor rirtually tnnibilatss menoiy, during 
long periods of Serachtine dream life 

(1} It sets at deSaaeo the gicat immutable law etero- 
lutiOB at aoceptsd by the most learued of the world 

(E) It noIaUaerory law of anilsgy euoh at progrree 
of miBsral to vsgetablo, to animal, to oiaskiod. to optrit 
Id tba ■pintoal world, looking up to the celeetialeplieree 
and thus onward and upward for eeer 

(6) It II unjuit and Tiodictire enough to punieb, id 
conneotion with Karma, souls in this world for oioe 
oommitted la a prerious incaraatioii, and of which t^ 
have no teeolleetioa 

He is everywhere asked the ntereotyped quee 
tion : If Gud is juat, why are some soule born into 
the homes of the poor and others into tbe homes 
of palaces ! This implies the thought of absolute 
monotony. If all souls were born into tine world 
under tbe same bappy conditions, there would be 
no work for reformere Fcrsonallr be was bom 
into tbe home of extrema porerly , struggling 

present plane of consciouaness, has made bim 
strong and morally courageous for tbe promotion 
of truth and righteousness Regarding tbeosojiby 


and epintualiem he eays . — 



The Indian Financial Outlook. 

The Invulon' Ilevieu. deems it adviisble to call 
■ttentioa to certain features of the financial 
Bitiutioo which it regards as perilous ; — 

Thus It is true that India does maks progreu 
ID some ways, and the Indian people are being 
tmted more humanely by tbe British overlords 
than they used to be, so that their future is more 
hopeful than itwaseien ten years ago. If we 
could get the outlay on the army brought down 
from the i20.000.000 odd it now reaches to s 
baanble figure, and some of tbe money thus saved 
devoted to public improvement*, to pay for educa- 
tion, to nourish indu) try sod open upnew markets 
for Indian product*, wo should be able to speak 
much more hopefully of the country tbso is 
now possible. As things srr, the capacity 
of tbe Oovernffient to carry out reforms in 
edutatioo and in public improvementa which 
the Oovernruent meditates depends wholly upon 
tbe rainfall. There is no surplus to fall back upon 
in tbe eveot of two or three yeara of abort non- 
aoone ofjlrougbt, either in tba handaof theOovefB* 
went orin the bends of the people nt large. The 
raomeot scarcity comes, relief camps have to be 
opened for tbe masses who are hungry. That cannot 
be a healthy state of affairs, and when in addition 
we contemplate the artificial atate of the circula- 
tion of eilvor rupees— the only effective metallic ' 
coin the country has— at an artificial valuation; i 
when we see likewise that the entire currency . 
reserve eupposed to be put aside in order to but- 
treeaaodeolidify this artificially valued currency ■ 
u kept iDsecuntiea on this side of the globe, it is ' 

impossible toavoid the fear that the budget show . 

exhtbitodeoeloquently by Mr. Montagu will have ’ 
its reverse side by and by, ai d that times of strain i 
and difficulty, of recoil, will again change the | 

outlook and once more warn us that the Govern- f 

ment of India involves us not only in great 
veepoDBbilities, but in great dangers as well, < 
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The New Woman of India. 

Sir Bamfylde Fuller, formerly Lteutenant-Gov> 
eroor of Eastern Bengal has been re-viaitiog India, 
aod says some inteiesting things about it in e. 
recent number of the !»~inelsenth Century. He 
eaja that traditional custom haa been but little 
affected by the study of -Ecglish. 

Daring the pest halt century we hare seen that yootlis 
can pats by theutasda throughout schools and colleges, 
learning our language, studying our literature and onr 
•cience, but not imbibing from either the least cSectire 
dciire to change their habits. The force of 'ovironnient 
IS much more compelling ; and in India, as in Turkey 
and China, reform has been the outcome of residence lo 
the West. 

The writer continues that perhaps the moat 
fraitfol of reforms would be the emaricipattun of 
women. In India the functions of women have 
teen limited to those connected with reproduction, 
whereas in Westeru countries their enormous 
Itiffueoce has heea exerted upon the environment 
and development of the peoples of Europe. He 
distinctly realises the change that five years have 
wrought upon the minds of the people. While be 
was in India be knew very few women who ever 
dared to come out without the purdba. And even 
these belonged 

to tbs small sect of tlie Brahme-Samsj, with whom the 
education and emancipation of women has been almost * 
point of religious doctrine. One may now percewe a 
deeper current. A Umda revivalist movement— the 
, ’’3'* Samaj— which IS of rapidly growing inAueocein 
toe Punjab, opposes itself strongly lo child-marriage, 
aod IS convincing its disciples that a girl sboald not be a 
wifsuuUlahoUatlaast fifteen years old. Intbiscaae, 
gwjB could stay at school uotil they bad acquired some 
education ; tbeir education is strongly insisted apon, 
and even married women may be found attending the 
schools of this sect. 

But now the case is different. The Farsi ladiee 
We already been emancipated. Among the 
Mahrattaa and the people of the Panjab one may 
Dotice a growing desire to widen the women’s 
Outlook. 

After making these observations he concludes* — • 

It must not be supposed, however, tliat the Indian 
women is sighiog for liberty. In most cases she needs 
oi^ent persuasion to relinquish her veil But she appre- 
om^s her liberty, and in Western India some ladies' 
Clubs have been formed where ladies of education can 
loeet of aveoings at badminton and tennis, and even at. 

bridge table. Iteform will conie slowly for its path 
** thickly set with pit-falls. 


The Lords of Islam. 

The current number of the lievieio oj Reviews 
contains a vigorous article entitled *' The Lords of 
Islam,” The writer contends for an Anglo- 
Turkish Enteette, For good or for ill, says be, the 
destinies cf the British Empire are closely bound 
up with the rise or fall of the Turkish Empire. 
He eays that England should be as anxious for the 
welfaie of the Sultanate as any Turk or Moha- 
meJan in any part of the world. 

Of the whole knowa Uohimmedan population of tho 
world tho British Empire contains over 100,000,000, We 
are the greatest Hlahomedan Power, and incur Indian 
and Afncan possessions ws have given hostages by the 
niillions to the Caliph for these British followers of 
Islam from the most positive portion of the inhabitants 
of the vanoue territories of the Empire. Islam is a reli- 
gion which breeds positive followers, and therotoro we 
may assume that tho hundred reilliooi of Mohammedans 
under the British flag represent a real force, and one 
which must be reckoned with. At ereient, however, the 
common denominator of these millions of British sub- 
jects IS Islam, and the key and control of lilsn lies in 
Conetantinopie, oot m London or Delhi, 

Englaod as the greatest of Mahofnedan 
powers ebuuld eodeavour to safeguard the iote- 
grity of the Ottoman Empire. At the present 
moment the British Government is chiefly 
ocenpied with Cabinet differences and local affairs 
and seems to have completely forgotten that it is 
a Mohammediu Empire as well and that it be- 
hoves it to etsnd well with the centre and direct 
control of Islam. The writer says : — 

It England is hall-marked throughout tho world of 
I*lara as friend and defender of the Calipb, many of the 
sources of possible danger will have become innocuous, 
even if they have not been turned into forces for good. 
To allow auy other country, eapecinlly Germany, to 
usurp in the world of Islam tbs place which is ours by 
ngb^ would not only bo reprehensible, it might easily be 
almost suicidal. Nor must it be forgotten that besides 
the very reid advantages winch are to be gained by 
friendly alhaoco with the bead of Islam, there are sufFl- 
eiently good reasons lor friendship with the Sultan of 
Turkey as temporal monarch. And “entente" with 
Turkey means much in the Moditcrranesn question; 
more still tor the Suez Canal, while it opens up a sate 
land route to India, i 

Fronipt and decided action on tho pait of Eog- 
land ia tbeieforo a necesaity. It will checkmate 
possible schemes of diainemberment of other 
powers. It will encourrge Turkey to proceed 
with the reforma and develop her reeourcea, 
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The Influence of Indian Universities 


The f>1ace of hnoour id the current number o( 
Bati and JTest la given to an article on the above 
subject by Rri Ifabadur Lsla Baij Natb. It was 
originally intended to be read at the Impenel 
Uoiversities Ounference recently held id London 
but it was received too Ute to be included id tbe 
proceedings. In this paper tbe writer examines 
critically tbe state of education in thia country 
and the results of its working among the younger 
generation WhM has the XJniversily don* f 
The UBireriity man leads in nhateier ephereof life he 

ot tbe Ecapire, in the publie eerrices, in Netire iataLe<% id 
the publia press, and in schools and eolUges The gradu- 
ate or the uodergraduala u( ths unirereitr baa takeo lha 
plaoe et the oiaowho basnet teceiredauiodereeducaiioD 
hreu 10 tbe sphere of leligionooe or two bareoiade their 
ledusDOe felt not ooly in Indie but alio in Earepe aed 
America, and men Ulit Swanu \ irekaoaoda and Ram 
Tirtha eemaianded as naey disciples lo the Went as in 
the East In the mailer et lociel reform also, oieo like 
Malisdoa Coriad Rseade bare left their mark upoo the 
history of their people. Tbe impetus giten (« the lodian 
lulnd ID all direetiana ef reform aod prugreee bee thue 
bees Ttry greet end the culture wbich used fermerly to 
be ese-sided is now uso]' aided Tbe dillusioo el 
keewtedge in tbe eoualry through the liberal pelicy of 
lha British Geieromsot is one el Uie greatest Mcseiege 
et Eagliah rule Is India, see eeutles it te the ererUsting 
grsbtuie ef tbe Indian people. 

Hat the question remsine whether tb* kiod of 
education (hat hie been imparled to the youtbo 
by the Unirersities hu produced any goud 
InQuccce on the moiality and tbe religtoua ideale 
of the people Ererjnliere there le growing e 
sense of dia-eituraclijn nith the pieeiDt eyatem 
of uiiiversity edurstiun Tbe rulero fear that it 
has be«D the cause of all tbe uiirrst and dissmtudsc 
tioii with the liriliahOoTernmcnl and tbepeople 
attribute to it that unsettling of Iwliefs, that want 
v( lofty spiritual ideals and that tie>etling HD of 
tbo want of tbe spirit of resunciatioo so eba 
racleristie of the aocients Ererywbere there M 
a cry for religious and moral insttuction Borne 
time sgo the wnttr wnt the following quoationa 
to soma of the most thoughtful men in the 
country. 


I. Is *oy, (and if so, what,) religious education 
unparted toyour boys (a) at home and (h)at school f 
Do yoaadrocato the imparting of each edoestioo in 
acboolsflf so, on what lines? How esn religious 
edneatioe be best imparted at home ? Does tbe system of 
eengregatiousl prayer meet the uecessitiei of tbe Indian 
youths ID respect of such education ? 

If The educated Indisoi are said to be iodilferent to 
seligiOD, without higb ideals or noble aims in life, more 
given to tread, ng beaten pstlia than striking out new aud 
iieelul eareera for tbemaelres. It they show any actirity 
at all, Uiey are more anxious to discuss political subjeols 
upoo erode or imperfect loformation than practical 
topics, oiore gireo to talking than doing anything 
ptncCicel for tbs aocial or economic amelioration of their 
eonatrjBco Are these complaints true of your educated 
people * If so, to what extent, end what remedy would 
you suggest ’ 

III M'hat are the general eenditions of life most ' 
obaervabte in your parts among the ed icated classes in 
respect of food, dress, habits of thought, religious ideas 
and public morality ? 

Tbs aoewers to these qurttinna have been 
Almost all the letters 


iDVarubly the 
received ID reply uigod tbe neesesity of religious 
education and ettnbu'ed all tbe present troubles 
to tbe eyktem of Godless culture now in vofiue 
Every M>e of the learned autbeiitiea on tbe 


subject pointed lo tbe tmditional and Inborn 
epiiiiua) instinct of tbs race and demanded that 
tbe new culture must be in accordanea with the 


old ideal* Well, wbat has been tbe reeuU of the 
so called epecial eollegea with a bios for relrgioue 
insituctiun < 


le the Central Itiudu College, Bonarea, where secular 
edueatieo M profesaodly Imparted along with religious 
■•atrucMon, tlia result ef 14 or IJ yaars’ work has not 
been (ha lafusion of any deep spirit of religion In the 
Hinda of tbe (nmjonty of its atudonte This is O'lually 
true of tlie Anglo-t edio College of the Arya Saiuaj in 
Lahoce In Al garb tbs idua in tha brginning was to 
have a collcga for national Mahomodao education along 
natiuoal hnes. but It had ultimately to be modified and 
(he college boca-na tike other roMrgesan Arts College, 
teaching fur uniiersity degrees Jo tbo Punjab, when 
the I'unjah Cniiersity was atsrted, the idea waa to 
prenoU llrieutal learning, but there also the tclieme had 
to be inodiDad in favour of ordinary uniyei sity degroca, 
ea ltd d not attrwet men of culture who wnuM prosecute 
Oriental etudies for learninga aake, and lb* ordinary 
Olaaa of Pandits and Moiilrii who want there, did ao for 
•aming a Iirelihood In tUa Saoakrit College, Uenarea 
alee ttie si idents do not go for receiving religious 
■nstruclion tor the sske of such luslruclioo, but boesuw 
they eiport by it to hira a start lo life 

Tbo wiitvr coDcliidiM with an eppsal for proper 
conshlernlion and co operation on tha part of tbr 
leaden concerned with the respective umversitiee. 
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Emperor Visaldevi. 

Th« Vetlie Jlajazine for tiia current month 
publishes an article by Mr. Uarbilas Sards, b a., 
r.KSL. in which he sketches the life and 
achievements of Emperor Viaaldtva who came to 
the throne of Ajmer about 1152 A. D., after 
expelling his elder brother, the parricide Jiigdeva. 
They were the grandsons of the celebrated Xiog 
of Gujrat, Sidhraj Jai Singh. 

ViaaldeTa’s reign is a landiaark not only lo tbe history 
of the Chohans, but in the history of India. He was tho 
first Chohan Emperor of India. He reduced to eobniission 
the Tsrioas rulers of Hiodustan. The principalities of 
Pall, Jalor and Nsdole (tbe last, once independent 
Choben kiiigdoin) had during the tune of ATno»«j* 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Oojrat king 
Kumerpal and transferred their ellegience to him 
VissldsTa tbe'efnro attacked them. He '•burnt Jelor, 
reduced Pali to a hamlet and Nadole to a marsh * All 
these were once Chohan fiefs of Ajraee, end Viealdere 
once more reduced them to their original status, and 
conpslled them to look to Ajmer rather lh»o to 
Anhilwsra Patan for protection and safety. 

He also conquered Delhi from the Tatiware and 
made tbe king of Delht a feudatory of Ajmer. 
He then advAUced further north and east and drove 
the Iilusalmane out of Hindustan and became 


Emperor of Indie. 

This proud boast of Visildeva thit be had extermi- 
Bated the barbarians snd made Aryavarta once more 
what Its name iinpliea, marlis the zenith of glory to 
which the Chohans reached ; and his earnest appeal to 
hiB successors to drire them beyond the extreme borders 
of India, though unheeded by the first three of his 
anccessors, found an echo in the thnlliog heart of his 
nephew, the cbiralrous Pnthriraja, whoso glnnous 
exploits shed lasting lustre not only on Chohao arma but 
on tbe whole Hindu race. 

He was also a bBoeficent ruler. He founded a 
number of towns, constructed tiuok roads, irriga- 
tion canaU and beautiful lakes fitted with steps 


leading to the bottom. IHs personal accomplish- 
ments were in every way worthy of him : — 


Vwaldeta w., , t,.v— s. 

2Iorakett .ValaJr, prove his scholarship. "ACToal 
undoubted proof is here afforded,” Bays Dr Keilhorn, 
“touBof the fact that powerful Hindu rotoa of the 
past were eager to compete with Kalidasa and BbaTabhoti 
for poetical fame* 


But the Empire he founded did rot lest more 
than forty years. For then the very birhnriane 
whose ancestors he bad driven out returned and 


' overwhelmed his suecossors. 


Kefiidential UDiversities- 

Mrs, Annie Beaant writes in the Central Hindu 
College 3faga:ine that the Indian has only known 
(Jnivereities founded by tbe Government in this 
country, wholly alien from the old centres of 
learning such as those of Nadiad, and the like. 
Sho says . 

These Coverament universities have not been real 
Universities At all, hut mere Examining Boards, They 
havo basa the centra of geographical districts, in which 
arose “Afliliated " Colleges and “recognised ”, Schools, 
and from these came their undergraduates. They are 
responsible for the efficiency nf these, and have been 
struggling to exercise toms effective supervision over 
them , but the supervision is not very successful, as is 
testified by the extraordinarily low percentage of passes 
at their examinations They can only maintain the 
standard of their degrees by a merciless annus] slaughter 
of tbe ill-prepared candidates sent up They cannot be- 
come contres of learning, still less of culture for they have 
nothing to do with the surging crowds of students save to 
examine them. Tbe new Universities have asked for 
powere of affiliatioD to extend over the whole India, not 
over only a fifth part thereof and are to exercise 
eopervisiun— of what sort?— over Collegis situated from 
the Himalaya to Tuticorin, from the shores of the Bay of 
Bengal to those of tbe Indian Oeeau. Ueless this be 
given them, eay torse of our Moslem brethren. It is not 
worth while to have a University of our own at all. The 
Boglithmao has only linown in hie own land Universltiee 
which educate, not only examlDe,and the experiment of 
tbe modern Examining Board called the London Univer* 
•ity has been looked on with niaoh diaftToor and it is 
beieg changed. Its graduates did not bear tbe stamp of 
“University men,” and were not regarded aa each by tbe 
preddcts of tbe real Uaiversities; they were learned and 
able, but were not necessarily cuUure’d gentlemen Their 
social value as London graduates, was nit. Tbs "Oxford 
men,” the "Cambridge man,” he wae known all the world 
over, and if not always learned he was polished and 
clubbable” — a social asset. Hence, to the Eoghshman 
the bybnd Examining University has always been an 
object of derision and good humoured contempt Pro- 
bably Englishmen in India hardly realise that the only 
idealofa University known to Icdians is of this type, snd 
that tbe Indian is naturally disappointed when the ancient 
ideal of a University is offered to him in exchange for that 
which he had expected, while the Englishmao may feel 
annoyed if what he thought to be a gift of gold instead 
of one of tinsel is received with murmurs of displea- 

What to du? She Bxys frankly that the residen- 
tial teaching University is the only one vrhich is 
really worth having, and the Indian, with his 
aente and u-'deistvnding mind, will realise this 
as soon as he escapes from the obsession of these 
Oovernnierit Examining Boards, the poor — though 
for the time the only possible — substitutes for 
teal Uoiversity education. 
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An Indian Poet in England- 

Mr S. K. IlMcliffa gives an interesting sketch 
of the life and achievements of Mr Rabindranath 
Tagore in a recent issue uf T/ie ManektU'r 
Guardtun. 

It has never happened before (and the fact is 
noteworthy) that the literary society of England 
has been able to become acquainted in the Sesh 
with a great Eaetern writer whose fame resta en- 
tirely upon the work he has done in hie own 
mother tongue Such, however, is Mr Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, the representative poet and Dan of 
latters uf Rengat, who went to England aoma 
weeks ego, and aomeof whose poeme, handed about 
in msauacript, have mada an uodeoiable itppree- 
elon upon Ihoae of hie English conUmporanes who 
have read the trsnelationa A portrait of the poet 
by Ur. Ueory Lamb wae reproduced in the Stan- 
A**ler Cu/irdwiA s tew days ago, end it is proWble 
tbkt before the tod of the year e volume of eelec- 
tions, tnnalated into Engli«h proeo by Mr. Tegure 
himself, end edited by .Mr W. D Yeats, may 
letroduce him to e wider public in the West 



Thit pereonel achievement would >if OmU he 

aufllciently retnaikalle, but it so happens that Mr. 

Ribindranath coiitiniu" and lulCl* a gnat family 
tradition by virtue of which the Tagorea ronetitcite 

the flower of the Intellectual aristocracy of Bengal. 


The Art of Biography 

There is an interesting article on the eabjcct in 
the lest number of TAe ftrjtcsion CaUtge Magazxne 
Mr R D. Ranade, b a Uaving discussed 
the necessity for this kind of coroposition he 
drewsadisbcction between history sud biography. 

Similarly be distinguishes between biography 
and characters in fiction or drama. And 
then fallows e list of the masters of biography, 
those who have excelled in this form of literary 
art Uegivee the palm to Xenophon and Plutarch 
■n the aneiaot world, and Boswell, Southey, 
Lockhart, Froude and Mortey in the modern 
world ' 

Among the requixites of a biographer are 
|>ar»ooal VojwlnJge, self ahnegalion, aaaiduity,lo'e 
of truth, and u spirit of aioiraCion. lie illuttrates 
each one of these item* with eufiicient reason end 
(«n« Thetc, be eays, are the lutellsetuw) and 
moral euifitsoF an ideal biographer. But then 
there are sooie equally important factors m the 
construction of a biography. In the matter of 
the ..otUctanu of mattrvsis, tritieal form, minute- 
neseof deui), experimental method of determining 
character, lifelike presentation, weaving ohrono* 
logy with eriticiam, great tact has to b« displayed 
The write! then makes a few obseiestions on 
Autobiographies Among tbs celebrated pieces of 
Butuhiogiaphy, aie the Con/ecamiu of St Augustine 
and Itiuvaeauand DeQuincey’* Opium fatcr and 
aleo the more formal Wurks of Mill, Uorbert 
Spewer. B-njainin Pranklin, Max flluller and 
Annia Keaact. 


The writer vnaiste that the biographer must be 
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Gbristiaoity in India- 


The Hindustan Hsview for September publishes 
tn article on tbe above subject bf the late R%o 
Babadur V. J. Kirtikar. He saya : 

Having regard to the undoubted (act ot Ecclea<aaliciin 
rapidly waning in Chriatendom and to the trend of tbe 
retigiooa thoaght in Europe, which ie daily approaching 
more and more the ancient pbiloeophical and religious 
thought of India, one would naluratly evpect that the 
ardour which had animated the misaionanea of fiftyyears 
ago in India would be reduced to its lowest ebb in Ihia 
twentieth century. Hut wo find that it is not tbe cate. 
OarChriatian misaionariea are still as busy aa ever 
Some of them are engaged in establishing that Christ and 
not Krishna shall be the Saviour of India; atbera aro 
actively engaged in vilifying to tbeir heart's content the 
Hindu Ideals ; others, again, are deliberating upon how 
best to carry on the work of conversion to Chnatianily 
SiDce lately we have been witnessing tbe pheno- 
menon of church dignitaiisB aI<o taking an active 
interest in missionary undertakings. Ourioualy 
•nough, this activity was seen srousod almiist 
simultaneously throughout India, for tbe 6rat 
time, about five years ego. Tbe Bishops of Cal- 
cutta, Madras, Bombay, Allahabad— all came 
forward with their views sod suggestions on the 
question of the Evangelisation of India. 

The subject of Biblical instruction in Govern- 
ment educational institutions attracted so much 
public attention at the time that other Christian 
theologians end laymen came forward tu urge the 
claims of Christianity on the attention of Lord 
Curron, the then Viceroy. We do not know for 
certain whether this was one of the eubjects dis- 
cussed at the Education Confsrence, which met 
shortly afterwards and held its sittings in camera. 

We are. however, told that Lord Curzon's owo view 
on tbii question n as that, if religious Instruction was to 
bo part of State education, it ought to consist of religions 
Instruction to Bach section of the Indian commnnit) in 
its own sacred literature. 

Tbat is a view which is as eminently statesmanlike as 
it is perfectly just and equitable in the interests of tho 
entire Indtaii population, which Providcnco has placed 
Under Bnti«U protection. 

The writer then shows some pitfalls of ChTis- 
tiauity and says that it will be useless to teach 
the doctrines of Jesun to the Hindus. But there 
is danger in the interference of Government in 
lusttersof rcligiou. 


Tbe policy of religious neutrality had been, ever since 
the advent of the British rule in India, recognised as 
the wisest that could bo adopted. It was strongly advoca- 
ted by men like Elphinstonc, Munro and Malcolm— 
men who were deservedly entitled to be ranked among 
tbe makera of the British Empire in India. 

There is no fear that the British Government will 
ever abandon its highly liberal policy of religious neu- 
trality, for which it has justly become famous. 


Up tO'date Child Education- 


For a long time, the application of scienti6e 
methods to problems of education has been con- 
sidered by many educationists. Among such 
workers, writes Mr. S. G. S. Manian in tbe August 
Edttcalional Rev\tv}, 


atands marked out an Italian teacher and physician, 
Maria Montrssori, who bss evolved a method for the 
educatioo of small childrsn as the result of her pedago- 
gical research on scientiSo Itoss lasting over a period of 
bftecn years She begso to investigate into tbe methods 
adopted towards mentally dsQoisnt children under 
medical treatment and she was led to think tbat it was 
necessary to allow the child to develop In its own way 
along It* own lines and to tbat end a pedsgogletl treat- 
ment was to be preferred to a tncdioal treatment. Her 
views came to be gradually recognised by the leading 
educationists in Italy. She eatablished an all-day sebool 
in Rome for ehildrsn wbo were mentally delleient. 
Wbilo al.e was thus treatieg the cliildrsn pedagogically, 
there grew upon her the conviction that her methods of 
trainiog feoble-misded children might as well be used 
for chiUrea of oormal mental power. In tune she was 
given permtsBicD to carry Oot her ideas in a practical 
way 10 tbe acboola of Rome. 

•Liberty 'of Rousseau and ‘ Self-activity ’ of Prcebel aro 
tbe recognised methods ofdevelopingUiemind oftheyoune 
Bhosays that ** The liberty of the child has as its limit 
the coUeetive interest; aa its form, what we universally 
consider good breeding. We must therefore cheek in 
the child whatever ollendi or annoys others or whatever 
tends towards rough and ill-bred nets. But ali the 
rest — every manifeatation having a useful scope— what- 
ever it be. and under whatever form it eipresses itself, 
inurt not only be permitted, but must bo observed by tho 

teacher." 


Tho aalieot feature in her method is that el.e 
coneidera the teacher as merely a passive agent 
rather than an active cine. The active agent 
throughout is the child. Her idea of a well-dis- 
ciplined class is “ a room in which all the children 
tnove about usefully, intelligently ind voluntarily 
without committing any rough or rude act." 

Her system of education has been nationally 
adopted in Italy and Switzerland. 



THE INDIAN REVIEW. 


Tibet, China and India 


Mr. Percivi] London tonfiihutss *f> inlerwt- 
ng srticle on Tibe>^. CHna and India to tbo 
)i.tober nntrber of the /brinijAify ffemie In 
be course of the article he aaje tbat by the 
DDOUDcetoert of (he lodn-Tibek treaty 
England had utterly broken the military atreagtb ot 


England had utterly I 
7ibet, had dnren into di 
etils tiie aaered head i 


had denied Tibet 
mithin her gatai. 
'alonlaled flno 


The admiristralire discretion of a Gorernor- 
General stppt at the frontier pillars He cannot 
send a force beyond them n ithout the sanction of 
ParlMment But obviously where there are no 
pillars this check upon h's discretion is practically 
non existent’, a fact which is naturslly of great 
ndtsntage for ths rapid and masterful handling 
of a sudden difficulty Within seven months, 
however. Lord Hardingfl had seen cause to change 
his tiairs, and the Abor expedition was prepared 
and evcntiislly despatched in the autumn of 1911 
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Baba GovindaBas on “The Public Service 
Commission.” 

We have pleasure in reprinting from a contam* 
porary the interesting Memorandum prepared hy 
Bibu Oovinda Dass on the much debated question 
of the Royal Commission : — 

Not many months hence the Public Service 
Commission will commence its enquiries in India. 
There will be divergence of opinion with regard 
to the endless details that will form part of the 
enquiry by the Royal Commission but it may be 
possible to settle some general principles on which 
more or less universal agreement may bo arrived 
at. ^ In the following lines, I will deal with the 
subject under two heads — (1) consisting of a few 
suggestions indicating the principles which should 
govern recruitment and appointments to diflerent 
branches of the public service ; (2) consisting of 
illustrative rernarks showing how those general 
principles may be worked out and applied in 
special cases. 

It is hoped that these eiiggestioaa of mine will 
lead to a series of suggestions from others tbresh« 
it'g out the whole vast field of enquiry, with more 
or less of authoritative opinioos, according to the 
standing of the writers. It is to be hoped that our 
Moslem fellow subjects will recognise the absolute 
neceeaity of making common came, as far as pos- 
sible, with the niodus, and will not be swayed by 
any narrow communal feeling or the fancied needs 
of a blatant political loyalty, into indifference or 
opposition, considering that the question is one 
which affects both the communities. The domiciled 
immunity should also remember that real patriot- 
Win is always territorial and that the interests of 
the countiy in which they have to live are more 
paramount than considerations of so-called blood or 
religious ties. Let all of us keep in the foi e-front 
the one solid fact that India is our common borne. 

A word of warning is necessary. No one should 
undertake to give evidence before the Oommisslon 
in alight-hearted spirit. The cross-examination 
will be very severe, and rightly so. There is no 
room tor weak kneed philanthropy in the stern 
task of governing a huge empire. The evidence 
lu be submitted has to be carefully prepared and 
will require hard labour if it is to be worth any- 
thing. So let us begin to prepare betimes and 
start at ones collectiog, sifting and classifying all 
the available materials. 

107 


The best witnesses would be the retired mem- 
bers of the subordinate services. They would have 
all the details of the disabilities and inequalities 
from which they suffer, nt their finger’s endsi 
AViIl they have the courage to come forward and 
throw full light on the conditions of their service 
BO that the lot of their successors may be im- 
proved? The brief notes on the subject offered 
below are merely tentative and are meant more in 
the natureof provocatives, to excite thought and 
discussion, than as cut and dried conclusions to 
be unresistingly swallowed like dogmatic theology. 

8CGOE8TIOS OT FOISTS. 

1. No colonial shall ever be employed to any 
post in British India, so long as equal treatment 
IS not accorded to Indians, so long as differential 
treatment is meted out to the Indian in even a 
single colony. 

Both justice and the self-respect of Indians 
demand that this broad proposition should bo 
accepted and enforced, in order to bring home 
to the different colonial Goveroments who treat 
British Indian subjects as pariahs, that they 
cannot reap the full benefits of forming a part of 
the British Empire, until they shed their racial 
pride and arrogance and offer the rights of free 
citizenship to the I mlian subjects of hia Majesty. 

2. Subject to the above, all distinctions based 
on race or religion should be abolished. 

3. The plea often put forward that because a 
certain community is less advanced educationally, 
hence preferential treatment should be accorded to 
its members as a matter of right or favour is 
radically unsound and politically injurious. It ia 
not by depreciating the calibre of the services 
in the interests of this or that community, that 
the best interests of the country or even of the 
community or communities so favoured, are served. 
The b^t and only justifiable way would be by 
providing epecial educational facilities fop such 
backward communities if there be any such. Merit 
and capacity alone should form the criterion for 
appointment to the public service. As a matter of 
fact the real backward communities in India are the 
huge WRfvneAailecommuuities and those next above 
them the depressed classes — not the lowest but 
the low castes. 

4. Every one of tho multifarious services to be 
thrown open to open and free competition. The 
present demoralising conditions, where the 
appointment is either wholly (1) by nomina- 
tion, (2) m by competition after nomination, or 
where it is reserved for Europeans only, ia abso- 
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lutely fatal to true efhcieocy and lo aelf-r«spect 
among the seekers of such appointments 

5. All tlio«e dfpartmtnlai rules which present 
Indians <u ticch from reaching the topmost limits 
of the eervicee or of even entering into them, to 
be abrogated 

6 Excepting the Indian Civil Service, erery 
otbei eervice to be recruited id India alone Bri- 
tishers wishing to compete for them to be required 
to do SO on Indian soil The I C S. to be recrui- 
ted both in England and in India by simiillaneous 

7 In all those departmenta whereahigh etate 
of efficieniy depends upon an up to date know 
ledge of the discoveries and inventioue made m 
Europe and America — aueb as the Educatiunal, 
Medical, Engineering etc, every employee who isa 
candidate for the higher grades of that service to 
be required to put in a ipKial course of d years 
training 10 aorae European or American ceotio 
before he bccomis eligible for such promotion 
Special rules to be framed for suih oaae<, winch 
would divide tbo burden of the expenses between 
tbs Oevernment and the csndidate, tiy, half end 
half Father, the employees to be allowed one year's 
leaveon full pay e«*iy 7 years, to allow of their 
keeping abreast of knowledge concerning tbeir 
special departments by spenduig tbe year in 
Europe tn uoiversitieaorceotrestBl to be t*<|uireJ 
to submit a report aod a diary on tbeir retuin 

8. The wholly unjust and exceedingly undeei- 
table system of D 0 's which puniahee a eiibordi 
nate in the dark and allows free and full play to 
the whims nnd piejilJices of (he superior oflicere 
to be totally done away with No olbivr of what- 
ever grade to be ever punished, by luperamniua or 
degarJation on the mere streng'h of frcr/f reports 
against him. In every case, ha should be ellowed 
a full chance to meet the charges and appeal to 
the bigheet authority. 

9. The cadre of the higher grades is as • role 
very small. It should bene a more reaa inable pro 
portion (0 the cadre of the lower grades than it 
does at pro'rnt. 

10. A great deal of inrilioiis diatinclion i* 
made in the mutter of (1) l*ave, (?) pension, and 
(?) acting and travelling allowsoce rules belweea 
the eervices which sre msnno.1 by Kuropcans and 
three which are manseil by Indians — Iheee ehould 
all be e>|ua1iaed. 

11. i^paration of the judicial and eiemtivs 
functions. 

artcitL DsriaTwxvTs 

1. Tbe sUlutory limiUtion restricting the 
choice ol executiro councillors of the OovcriKir- 


Genera! overwhelmingly to the I OS to be abro- 
gated, and a greater and wider range of choice to 

permitted, to meet ad.quately the no longer 
Darrow<onditiona of the earlier days 

2 Thf dutiea of tbe Diatncb Officer should be 
strictly administrative and executive. Hia func- 
tiona ahould be tbe collection of revenue and the 
control and tupsrvision of tbe police. The post 
of the District Superintendent of Police shoul 1 be 
abolished and his dutiea vested in tbe District 
Officer The District Officer to beetytedO immission- 
er lie should have two deputy commissioners un- 
der him, one to he in epecial charge of revenue and 
thbOther in special charge of police. Of course 
here la to be a regular gi edition of superior and 
inferior officers, according to the requirements of 
the woik There will ba assistant deputy com- 
missionere of police and of revenue under this 
arrangement, and the functions of the two will 
have to be kept separate. The assistant deputy 
comouimoners of police will occupy tbe place of 
drpuly eopermtendenU of police Under the 
ptupo«ed arrangerBeot, all the levenue eaaes will 
hare to be decided by civil ceurla, aa in Cengal, 
The evils of Judiciil and eiteutise functions being 
combined lo the same individual will disappear, 

The practical denial of justice and untold hard- 
ship mil cied upon poor villagers by lbs present 
ejeiem of having penpate'ie magistrate collectom, 
under wbieb cases are tried SO or SO tailei from 
their place of inception and tba parties hava to tour 
along with tbe officer, will come to en end ifuatice 
will bs adniini>tered in revenue and rent Uw 
by more compafent judicial courLa. The dietncl 
Oflirvr being relieved of judicial duties, will have 
looia time to coma in iniich more frequent personal 
contact with the people of hia dialnct and to know 
tbem more iiitiuiatrly. The efficiency of the ad- 
miiiiatration will thereby he considerably im- 
proved He ahould also aa far as powible bo 
relieved of hii duties in connection with local 
board-, which ahould be ma< e more autonomoua 

3 AH judicial officers not only to be merely 
nubordiiMte to the High Court, but thvir appoint- 
meii», leave, promotion, diemiiwal, etc , ehould alao 
icet with the High Court 

4 A B*pi.rala expert jail eervice ahould bo 
organiaed and only cfl,rvr« e.p,.cially Iraineil in 
mmwoloBy and acquHintid with the nioiiern ays- 
lema of jaild.«,pl,n, treatment aa it has been 
evHred in M e.iern co.intriea, should be appointe.!. 
The prearnt practice of haring I M 8 men for the 
en^m^ndents cf jail ought to be diaconlinued. 

5. A arperate expert treasury service to be 
o^iaed beginning with the trenaury officer and 
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going right up ta the ficcountnnt gentral nnd 
comptrulier-general. 

6. A oeparate Wotucn's Meiiiotl fcrvico, Mictly 
OR the lines of nn emtlgsm&teil Men’s Modiml 
Sern'w, to be organiseJ. The recent siiggealKna 
put forward by a deputation to I/jrd Crewe about 
haring an loiperial and a rrovincinl Service, tfao 
former to be recruited on a very much higher 
salary and only in Europe is a tlieroughly vinous 
proposal and should on no account be encouraged. 

7. The I. M. S. men and the a<aisLant sur- 
geons all to be graded together. It is ridirulou-* 
that the I, M. S. which is mainly meant for the 
Katiro Army, should bo practically restricted to 
Europeans, who besides being gli'cn appointmanta 
in the military, are given comfortable civil berths 
The asaistant surgeons have to pass through a 
aery severe course of training and as regards 
me<lieal knowledge, are in no way inferior to the 
I. M. 8. men. Justice and impartislily rcs|uire 
that q'iati6cd Indians should be promoted and 
appointed to the posts of civil surgeons, which aru 
a prsetical monopoly of the 1. M. 8 men With 
a larger number of tiualiCed lady phjsiccan«, the 
objection to haring Indians ss civil surgeons will 
disappear, so far as the treatment of European 
laJiea in ailments peculiar to women, is concerned. 

8. The grade promotion examinations which 
the assistant surgeons have to pass through should 
be aboIUbeJ, M'by should tbo assistant surgeons 
be required to undergo such czaminstioo and the 
1< M. 8. men be exempted from any test whatso- 
ever before promotion f Why should it bo prrsuni- 
etl that a.ssistant surgeons forget tlieir mctliciil 
science and the I. M. S. men alwajs keep their 
knowledge fresh! Why this iiiridious di»liiic- 
tionl 1 would think that it is rot tho aasisUnt 
surgeons who should bo periodically examined 
before promotion, but the heads of the medical 
depittment in various districts on whom tho 
whole efficiency of tho department depend*, ehoulJ 
be required to satisfy a teat before promotion. 
Fat salaries should not bo easily obtained. There 
is a manifest injustice and on inviJiciisdiatiDCtion 
in prescribing a test befoie promotion in tbocaso 
of sssiatant surgeons, who are saniulo Indiana, 
where tbe increaso of salary is so small, and not 
prescribing it in the ease of civil surgeon*, who 
sre Europeans, where tho increase in salary is 
'considerable. 

9. The status nnd pay of -the sub-sasistant 
surgeons should bo rai«cd. They shoiil 1 also have 

. the diploma of L. M. S. coiiferrod on ihem. Them 
is not another class of bard worked public servants 


who are treated with leiH eoiisideratian than sub* 
aaaiitant surgeons. 

10. Similarly the P. W. D. overaeeni, who hare 
to undergo a three to four )«ara courso of still 
training, should hare their pay and status ratsed 
and given ths diploma of L.O K. on pv>aing. 

tl. Tho highest grade of MunstfT* should drew 
lU 500 and of Sub Judges IN 1,000. Half the 
cadre of the Sub judges should be rteruited from 
tho bar. Tsn yean’ praetieo at the bar may 
bo prescribe*! as being necesa-ary for such appoint* 
monte. Tho JtunailTs should only bo appointed 
by a competilirs examination. Tho present mo*]o 
of rocriiitroent of munsiQs is very defective and 
results tn the appointment of men of generally 
very mediocre abilities Ths initial starting pay 
of miinaifl'* will have to bs raised to draw a better 
clans of men District J udges sHouM not get U''re 
than Its |..’100 a.s salary pur month. Half the 
cadre of District Judges to be fille*! by promotioni 
of Subi'rdinato Judge*, and the other half from 
the bar. There should bo eonititutc*! dtrisionsl 
bunch*'* nf two judge*, one of tbssa to be recruited 
directly from tho bar and the other by promotion 
from among the District Judge*, with monthly 
eilanrsof IN 2,500, to hear appcctls from the 
siiborJinate courts of a proscribed valuation and 
nature. High Court Judges to be recruited ax 
follows — ons'third by promotion and two thirds 
by direct appointment. 

12. No rovonue cfficon such os tahsildan*, 
mamittdars, deputy cotlectorr, etc, should have 
judicial powers. 

13 All districts and provinces that luave boon 
undor Onlish oeeupalion for not loss than 23 years 
to be mado regnliiion ones, and iho anomaly ©f 
appointing miiitiry ofTieor* to civil charge-*, and 
waree still as judge*, to bo totally done away with. 

14. Tha military element in tho politic-it depart* 
ment U» ba wholly eliminafe*!, riJ« f/ard U*ay’s 
view* aa given by Ilunlor (pps. 7."-7G, ‘ lljrahay 
1 185-1890') A sepanvlo politic-vl porrice recruited 
from among tho i.O.S. men of over 10 ye-an* 
standing and in which the Indian element too 
would l>o fairly represented, to bo created. 

16, A largo number of nttachisl.if.3 to bo thrown* 
Open to tbo scions of the ruling houses, after 
they bavo fini'hed their college career, to train 
them up in civil administration, by thus directly 
bringing them into touch with tho various and 
varying methods of tho dilTerciit natiro states. 

16. Tho large amount of judicial work that 
political agents have to do and which even tho 
beads ©f provinces have to do both in civil and 
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«timiD&l cases (rias Hunter’s Bombay, p. 83) should 
go before the Indian judicial tribunals 

17. Madras does very nelt nitfaout the fifth 
wheel of divisional commissiODera between the 
Governor and the district olScer and a good many 
provinces without the cumbrous macbinery of the 
Board of Bevenue. Both these to be aboliahed all 
over India, and if necessary, the Provincial Execu- 
tive Councils to be strenglbened by having their 
cumber raised from 3 to C 

18 The Governor-General not to be in charge 
of any special department Tbiain practice often 
means secretariat rule Tbe Goveroor General 
ahould be left free to eupernae eiery one of the 
departments A Poreigo Minister chosen from 
the British Diplomatic Service, of aay, ambasaador- 
ial ranlc, IS a long delayed reform 

19. A knowledge of more than one vernacular — 
and a pretty aouod one too— is absolutely necessary 
not only for Europeans serving in tbe country, 
but also for Indians, and here romee in the 
perplexing question of Mripts There aro over e 
•core of recognised and accepted scripts in 
which records have to be kept and petitions 
accepted It u preposterous to expect the bard- 
worked officer to muter evvn one of them eo well 
at to be able to read ill written Mas , net totay of 
8 or 8 or more A rpsaking knowledge is earily 
acquired, but tbe written word is mostly tbe 
tngbtioiBg ogre. Tbe iimplesc way out cf Che 
impasse Is to order tbs uso of Usman cberactera, 
throughout British India and discootioue the use 
of every other foi Oorernmsnt purposes 

20. The district officer relieved of bis juduial 
duties and Under tbe designation of commiseioner 
to become tbe brad of tbe district executive 
council compoeed of (1) Limisif as the prrsiJeot 
and chief eiecutiie vllicer, (2) tbe incpectorof 
tebooir, (3) district (Egmcer, (1) dislnct civil sur- 
geon or district aaiiitary uthcer and (3) tbe mnnici 
pal chairman, with, a district council compoeed of 
n non official and 7 official members Tin* of 
course means the abolition of the present dey 
district boards, which are unwieldy bodies fiir the 
work expected of tbem and poweileee bodies for 

'the work that is expected of dis'rsct rouncil* 
Tbe work they are supposed lo perform would be 
done much more efiectuelly by \ illage ooions eod 
tabsil or teluka boards 

21. All tbe High Court appoiotmenle, lesve, 
pensiona, travslling allowances, etc , ehould be 
brought under tbe Government of India in tie 
Daw Department. Tbs Homs Department ebonid 
have hotblng lo do with lbeso,‘nor the Provinael 
Govammeats 


32 The Ecclesiastical Department should be 
nholiahed. 

23. On ell guaranteed railways a certain num- 
ber of the higher posts in every depvrtment, which 
ere at present the monopoly of the European and 
the Eurasian, to be reserved for ionti full Indians 
end « clause to that effect to be entered in tbe 
eontrse' and if the eompiny refuses, then no 
Government guarantee to be extended to that 
railway project. 

24 The Governors of provinces which bare 
got an Executive Couocil should be selected from 
tbe ranks of English public life. Indian opinion is 
united nn this point and there is no lack of support 
on this point from Anglo Indian opinion. Tba 
ifadrai Jfail in its leading article of January 29, 
1912, makes the following sensible observatiocs 
on ttie subject — 

* A Governor who hts spent tbe best years of 
bis life in India cannot be expected to defap to bis 
colleague* as experts in matters in which be is to 
rack *« an inteiligeof tRisevur, On (he other 
band, be cannot claim over then that superiority 
which s Governor tppoiuied from Ucme possesses. 
Thus the pvsilion of a Civilian Governor with 
an Exoeutivs Counril is an impossible one. 
Either his tenure of office will be remarkable for 
di-sei>sioDS within the Oovernment, or It will be 
remeikable for en autocreey not eontempUlod 
when the sjitem of Governorships in-Council was 
established " 

2.' Tbe second volume of the Civil Account 
Code, which IS at prcaeol secret, should be pub- 
lished Sumptuary all iwancet should be curtailed, • 
and their amount ehould be expieaaly ahowo both 
in the provincial M well aa tbe Government of 
India budgets Tbe publication of volume II of 
tlie (Avil Account Coda is absolutely necessary, a* 
all niattora connected with accounts should bo 
eubjected to the check of public opinion Secret 
expellees and payraenfs are apt to run very high, 
whan uncoTitrwIlsd by coiiaiJoratiore winch eiii-l 
m caaea where aufliticnl publicity in given. 
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UITEUANCES OP TIIK DAY, 


UHERANCES OF IHE D&Y. 


UoiversU; Edacatioo in India- 


At the third Se$^ion of the Empire Universi- 
ties Congress held on the 3rd July lest with the 
Ut. Hon. Mr. Balfour in the chiiir » piper was 
read by the Uon, Dr. Devs Pnisid B irvadbikan. 
lo the course of bis exceifent addrens he refiitei) 
the common notion that Wostom ide.ita are dr-as- 
trous to Hiatern minds and disparaged the hahit 
of ccmptrisoQ between China and India. lie 
dilated ut length on the e-xtent and intensity of 
India's relations with England, on the ititelhctual 
kinship of the two countries, on the identity u* 
their interests and on the necessity of a common 
ilei], and eoneiiid«d hU powerful address with the 
following brilliant periods 
To the Hindu mind knowledge h>$ never been 
the tsoani only of improvement It is the mains 
of Bilvation itself. Knowledge of self in its relation 
to God and the universe is believvtl to be the only 
Bleats of restraining igreasiro 8eltishne*s The 
West has long realised that such sggrc«ivenesa in 
spite of transitory gUmour is tbs root cause of 
interminable conflict between nation end nation, 
between capital end Isbour, between man and man, 
niy between man and womin, which threaten to 
.diiturb, if not altogether dratroy, the peace of the 
world in the name of material advancement. While 
Western science is helping in this advance, with 
thwaid of which wo are beginning to shake off 
our ‘weak inipnictlcslncss,’ the Eisl has a mis 
sion and a message. It is a ditEciiIt and deli- 
cate task to harmonise that advancement with 
true spirituil advancement fn which there 
shall be as little of tlie impractical old-world 
dreamiog and as much as pjsaibis of the true 
inwardness of spirituillty, which two tlionsatid 
years ago, with the advent of the Prince of P-ace, 
the East presented to the West, much to thoabid- 
iog beneQt of both. 

In this great work the new universities o^ the 
East, based on the models of the West though 
overtly divorced from active and direct religious 
teachings will have a 1 irge and important place. 
Their influence on popular ideals will be propor- 
tionately large, ideals of self-abnegation and solf- 
efficement that have been and ever will be the 
wonders of an admiring world. Quito an unique 
and eventful experiment is In progress. It ha# 
listed but all too short a time. We celebrated 




our first jubilee only the other day when some 
of you were celabruting your fiftieth. The time 
is hardly ripe yet for definito and matured results 
but we havo no reason yet to drspiir. 

The problem is an Empire problem and not 
merely acsdemic. The augmenting importance 
of the East has nearly made it a world problem. 
Meet were it therefore that a special and early 
sesaion of this great Oonprc&s of the finest intei- 
leett in the Empire should bo devoted to it. 

With atatvsmaiiliks instincts did our beloved 
Ktng-Emperor and Queen-EmpreM realise and 
voice (his fast asserting influence of the probism, 
while in India. And those in charge of their 
Majesties reerption responded. Wherever they 
went M-h-x>1 children in their thousands acclaimed 
their Sovereigns. In Cileutta the number was 
twentyfive thousand, of all color, creed and race. 
These cittesns of the morrow took to their homes 
tales of tlisir Majesties’ wonderful yet unewten- 
Utious pervonalay, the influence of which would 
never fade, but will be replete with abiding and 
abounding gixn! to tbetnavivea and the Empire. 
One of these wis agH no more than eight and I 
beard her dt-cisre that she was lonely and desolate 
tecauso their Msjrstira LsJ left the Frinsop'a 
Ghat that day. 

When my university bad the unique honor of 
being permitted to present an address of welcome 
to bis Mejenty, Lis Majesty declared It is to 
the univeraities of Indie that I look to assist in 
that graduvt union ao-l fusion of tho culture and 
aspiration of Europeans and Indianv, on which 
the future well-being of India so greatly depends. 
You have to conserve tho ancient Icarniog and 
aiTDUItaneoudy to pu»h forward Western science. 
You li-we also to buiM up the character without 
which learning is of little value' You say that 
yoK recognise your great responsibiltica. I Lid 

yon Ool-speed in the work that is before you lot 

youridenisbd high and your efforts to pursue 
them unceasing end under rrovideDCO you will 
succeed.* 

My university hjia resolved to inscribe these 
memorable words in gold an marble for tho 
benefit of guner.itions of gradustes and under- 
grvduUes. It was a glorious and mighty Durbar 
I attondei! at Delhi. A mightier and a more 
glorious and eventful DiirUvr is aasenibleJ to-day 
under Imperial au«pices for consolidation of tho 
Eoipire of Utters, tho truest reagent for the conso- 
lidation of the Empirfl. 
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mDI&NS OUTSIDE INDIA 


Lord AmpthUlon “Indians in South Africa* 


Id the House ol Lords, on the IT'h Julj lest. 
Lord Ainpthill, in ri«irg to esk the Under Srcte 
Ury of SUle for the Colonua whet wea tlie present 
position in regard to the question of the treat- 
inent of British Indisna in South Africa, end 
whether it was intended to preeeat any farther 
Papers to Parliament in the near future, eaid — 
Uy Lords, 1 am not going to taka op your 
l/irdebips' time with a epeecb, but 1 must tay a 
few words of axplanation with regsrd to the Quea- 
tion which stands in my name 1 am obliged to 
put thia Queslian because there was oo opportunity 
III inotlier place for those interested in this 
supremely important question of the treatment «f 
British lodians lo South Afiiu to shcsi informs- 
tlon from the Sscrstary of State >«ur Lord'hips 
will remember that the Secretary of State tick 
ths neeshtra of the House of Commons for a 
tour round the Crnwn Cilonics, which wes so 
inUrtstlDg and protracted that there w*» not 
opportunity to go further. Those of us who 
bars for eoms years past been interested m 
this question are fethng very grave anxiety at 
the present time Oor anxiety is due lo two 
causes— in the first place, that the Ht'lemeot 
which wae promised so tong ago, promised eo deC 
Ditely end so hopefully by the Ista Secretary of 
State fur the Coluniea, has again been postponed , 
and, in the aicond place, that the management of 
that Mlllemant IS now id other hands General 
Smule, who was Minister for the Interior, wae 
personally pledged to carry out a aettiement 
which, as we believe, bad been agreed upon es 
satisfactory, not only by the Indian community 
in South Africa, but also by IIis Msjeaty’s Got 
ernment and by the Government of India. But 
now, unfortunately, the Bill baa been postponed, 
and the oSlce of Minister of tho Interior IS m 
other hands— in the bands, I beheae, of Sir, 
KiBcher, who unfortunaUly we know to bo, I 
will only put It this way, less amicably dis- 
pceed towards the British Indtan remrao 
city than was General Smuts Wo should like 
to know most particularly whether the fact 
that there is ■ new Minister of the Interior will 
make any difference as regards tbo setUement, 
and also, of course, why exactly it has beeii 
found Dcccsaary to poetpooe this acttleBient. 


Your Lordships will renieniber that more than 
B year ago we were assured most confidently and 
hopefully by the noble Marquess, the Leader of 
the House, who was then Secretary of State, that 
the aettiement was close nt band, that he was 
lealty confident it would be brought about. 
Ferhsps I may reuind your Loidships what that 
settlement was Tho essence of the settlement 
was the repeal of the Tran<vtial Act No 2 of 
1907, which wes ao hurtful to the feelings 
of our Indian fellow eitiz'ns in South Africa. 
That Act, which served no useful purpose and 
only acted as n humiliation ana & soreness to the 
lodians 10 South Africa, was to be repealed, while 
the rights of minora waa to be Mfrguardel and the 
princifde of the restriction of Asiatic immigratioa 
—to which the Indians themielves assented and 
which they recognised as ineritabie and reasonable 
even— was to be that there should be no racial bar 
oo the Siatutei of the Colony That was the one 
thing they hsd been centerding for—that Indians 
ehould not be excluded on account of their colour. 
“ If you must exclude u«,’' they eaid, “ let it be 
by administratiie differentiation Doit because 
It IS a matter of economic crnvenience, but do not 
do It 00 the ostensible ground tbatjou think we 
belong to an inferior race “ We hid hoped that 
the aettiement might have been brought about 
long ago ft has been twice postponed There- 
fore the first thing I want to know » what nre the 
exact ctuees of the postponement, end then 1 
ehoul I like to know whether Hu Slajeaty'e Qovcrb> 
meat are mti-fird that the Bill whiuh has recently 
horn before the Union Parliament doee actually 
fulfil those ciuiiliuora of settlrmert to which I 
have referred I know that there are competent 
Ivwyera in bouth Africa who aay that it dots not 
fulfil thoeo simple and plain conditions, hut that 
the racial bar la maintained in another form. 
What la the opinion of Uis Msjerty's Govern roent 
on that pointt And euppusir.g they are not aatie< 
ted, nhat steps liave they taken, are they Ukinp, 
or are they going to take to set that right? 

Then it isabo alleged— I speak subject to cor- 
rection. hut It le one t f the pemts on which I am 
easing the noble fiord for Information— that thie 
Bill doce depriva Indians in the Coast Pro- 
aincra of rights which they have hitherto held 
undieputed Is that the case or no f Hu 
Maysty'e Government, m the Uo-palch of 
October. 1910, I thinkit was.aaiJ that no settle- 
ment of the Transvaal Indian trouble woul 1 be 
accepUble if it diminished tho rights of Indians in 
other provinces All along it was the profession of 
tbe South Africso Oovernmont, long before the 
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Union, that they did not wish to diminish the 
rights of Indians who were elready lawfully resi' 
dent ID that country. Lord Selboino, when he was 
nigh Commissioner, made that the keynote of his 
statements on the subject. He said be did not 
wish in any way to tieat Indians who were law- 
fully resident in the country one whit less well 
than they had been treated befoie. The only thing 
bo stuck out for was that no more wore to be admit- 
ted, with the reasonable exception, which has been 
agreed to now by all parties, that the few educated 
men who are required for the natural life of the 
community, as ministers of religion, as doctors, and 
as lawyers, should bo admited. The number of six 
per annum was given as a probably reasonable limit 
to the requirements of the community. 1 hope it 
is not the case that, after competent examination, 
it has been found that this new Bill does actually 
diminish the existing rights of Indians in the 
country, because, if that were so, it would be a 
very grave and unpardonable breach of faith. I 
trust, therefore, that we shall hear that His 
Hajesty’s Government have examined very caie- 
fully Into the point and have been in friendly 
communications with the Union Goverumenl 
about it. 

But there is one more word which 1 must say 
in order to explain the object of uiy Question, and 
that is, that the spirit of this eeUlement, tvbich 
we were told was so near at hand, seems to have 
been violated during this period of delay. It was 
because we were allowed to expect that there would 
hs an immediate settlement that the mdian com- 
munity themselves agreed to drop their piesive re- 
sistance movement. It was because we were told that 
a Settlement wisat hand thatfiiends of the Indian 
community in this country stayed their hand and 
have since shown considerable reticence »nd self- 
restraint. We have waited most patiently, we 
have not bothered the Government with Questions 
and Motions in Parliament, we have treated them 
with very considerable trust sod confidence and 
have waited patiently for a long time before ask- 
ing them again what they were doing in regard 
to this queslioD. I say that advantage has been 
taken of this delay to violate the spirit of the 
settlement. The spirit of the settlement was to 
treit Iri,J5ai)3 who were lawfully resident in the 
country as well as possible. I must show wbal. I 
mean by quoting some instances. In the first 
place, the Transvaal Supreme Court have taken 
■ very serious course in deciding against the intro- 
duction of plural wives married according to the 
Uw of Islam, and there has been a notorious 
Case in which it has been decided that the second 


wife of a Iilabomedan cannot be admitted into the 
Tran'vaal. It is going further than that. It 
seems to me to be part of a very deliberate move- 
ment, for there is now an attempt to secure a 
decision against the admission of Mahomedan 
wives at all into the country on the ground that 
polygamous marriiges are not recognised by th'e 
Tiansraal law, From there it would only he n 
etep to declare that the offspring of these marria- 
ges are illegitimate. I need not enlarge upon that 
point. I need only appeal to your Lordships’ 
imagination. Your Lordships have only to think 
fur a moment wbst the consequences would be in 
loihs, in Egypt, in every part of the Empire 
where there are thousands of His Majesty’s lojal 
Mahomedan subjects, if an affront, an insult, of 
thia kind were levelled at the Mahomedan leligion, 
Burely the whole spirit of rule under the British 
(lag wherever it wns flown has been religious 
toleration. There seems to me absolutely no 
ground for departure from that principle, and 
surely whatever the risk may be, it is the 
duty of His Itlajesty’e Government to uphold 
that principle wherever there are British citizens 
under the Britiib Bag. That is a very serious 
matter. Apart from everything else, a necessary 
question, if the movement is allowed to continue, 
IS the breaking up of homes, the wives not being 
allowed to come in or being turnsd out of the 
couotry.the eeparation of families, the ruin of busi- 
ness, the expulsion of men whose right to be in the 
country has never been questioned, and consequen- 
ces which 1 leave to the imagination of any one of 
your Lordships who will take the trouble to give 
the matter a thought. I want to know wbat 
His Majesty's Government have done in regard to 
thia decision of the Supreme Cuurt of the 
Transvaal. Have they pointed out how fatal 
would be the consequences of carrying this move- 
ment any fuitherlHave they protested ? What 
has beeo the nature of their protest and what 
answer have they received ? 

There is another matter, and that is the grow- 
ing tendency on the part of the immigration offi- 
cers to exercise arbitrary power. On one case I 
had occasion to cortespond with the Colonial 
Office, but I got very little satisfaction. That case 
showed thia, that even if at. Indian can prove bis 
right to be in the country to the satisfaction of 
the Supreme Court, it is within the power of the 
iramigration oiTicer to keep him out. That was 
proved by the decision in that particular case. It 
is Raid — I want to know whether it is the rase or 
not — that the present Bill increases the arbitrary 
powers of the immigration officers. General Smuts, 
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ID introducing ths Bill, did m»ke eomn *ort ol 
Rpotogy for whmt he regarded is the oce^&lonaI e*- 
cefses on the part of the imtotg ration officers. 
On a par with this nctun of the immigration 
officers is the exclusion of children of lawfol 
residents in the country by the Portuguese 
officiaia at McrtrabKiue at the in'tince of the 
Immigration Department of the Union Whml 
has been the consequence of this ? It is a 
very serious consequence, and I cannot anderstsnd 
for the life of me wby more notice baa not been 
taVen of it. The result is that the Germans ara 
imitating our example In German East Africa 
they are proposing anti Indian Ugishtion on the 
ground that we are pursuing the same course 
^Yhat will be our position as a nation before the 
people of Indis if we are obliged to eonftes that 
we cannot protest sgainat this excliiaion by a 

foreign country because It IS merely what we are 

doing oiirseleee? There are other matters wbirh 
ara serious enough, though they are eeiaU.r For 
iestasee, ths growing tendency to exorcue the trade 
ilcensing U«i in Natal with the apparent object of 
making It impossible for Indians to have aright 
to be in Natal, whose tight has never been ques- 
tioned, with the object of compelling them to 
leave the country The ume le being done, 
duriBg this period of delay of which I htve spoken, 
with ths Townships Act in ths Tranavtal end the 
Gold Law. Ths tendency of ths regulations, which 
seem to be uofawfut regnlationa, under that Act 
is to force Indians into locations. I should bare 
thought thst His Majaity'i Government, of all 
people, would tnetanlly object to and reeent ony 
attempt to force Indians into locations That wae 
the teat of Chinees alarary. The one test wae that 
Chinese labourers wtrs obliged to live in locations 
AYhat, then, is the Gavernmenl'e inawer t^ and 
their justifieilion of this deliberate tendency to 
force Isdians into locational 

I could givs acorea of intances of the way in 
which advantage has been taken of Ibis Dili to 
opp,e,,_th»re ia no olher word— Ihe lawful 
Indian reaidenta in the Tranaveil What 1 srant 
to know is whether His Mejetlj's Government 
have been Ukicg note of these opprewive sc'a, 
whether they have done anything to protect Hie 
Jlajoaly'e iiihj»cte, our Inlian fellow nhjeets, 
who are in South Africa and have every right t* 
be there, whoeo nght has never born qiieetioned. 
I emphari'S that bectuM it is not a ea«e of immi- 
grsnta who have forced their way in wilhout per- 
niaeion. I do hope the nohle Lord who fs going 
to answer me will not give Ihnl answer which I 


have often henrd before, end wiicii I dare say the 
occupants of the front Bench opposite think good 
enough for me It is not good enough for those 
on whoso behalf I speak It is not good enough 
for anybody who regards this question from the 
point of view of common sense and theinterssts of 
the Empire as apirt from the ordinary devices of 
political Parties in Parliament. That answer 
is that you cannot interfers with a self-governing 
Oolony ThstseematobBS-itiafyingtomany people 
but it IS a rotten answer, a stupid answer. In the 
fir«t place, there is no question of inteiference. 
Let me remind you of the Malecka case. If you can 
■nterfero with the Governmentof a foreign country, 
over which you cannot possibly exercise any 
eompuUion in order to secure the reversal of the 
eels of a Court of Justies on bel.alf cF nne single 
pereon who was only half British eititen, if she 
was e Driiislicitiz'n at all, then surely you have 
a nght to do something, to say something, to make 
a bargain, to tomato ar imdersUndlng, about 
thousands of persons who sre wholly British 
eititare, and to make that understanding with 
p*opIe who are i our own national kinsmen, who 
ar* under the Bnti-h flag, who are under the 
authority of our Soveieign, and with whotn-> 
and that is the point— we have absolutely vital 
interesta in corenen It you cannot coma loan 
agreement with our kinsmen in our dominions 
oversM about matter* which concern ths whole 
srelfare ^ tha Empire, then I soy that the Empire 
Itself cannot have any existence in fact. 

I wi»b to Heaven thst I had tha power or the 
knowlelge which would enable me to create public 
opinion end propitiate those wixarda nf ths Press 
who, for good or for evil, iofluenca our deetiniM 
in tha came way as opinion vras created and the 
Pevae were propitiate! In regard to the Malecka 
case Ten thousand times justification haa there 
been durinc the last five years in the case of our 
Indien fellow subject* in the Trsnivaal j and if 
the preeaure which I refer to in the Malecka case 
wes petent to move the Government in this ceiin- 
try to action, to oblige them to interfere with a 
foreign country over whom we have no power of 
control, how much mor*, had I known the trick, 
would It have been possible to move them into 
acGon in regard to our Indian fellow subjrcU in 
the Transvaal f I hope t have made it clear to the 
Bcble IiorJ what are tha exact points on which I 
wish to have an answer. 
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The Bikaner Bepresentatlve Assembly. 


The Maharajah of Bikarer has ccade a notable 
coDcessioQ on the occasion of the celebrations 
which marked the 25th anniversary of his eaccea- 
sioD to the gadi, Hia State has made such steady 
progress of late years that ha considerB the time 
is ripe for the introduction of a Representative 
Assembly in which tx-officio and nominated mem- 
bers will be reinforced by those returned by elec- 
tion, The steps which have led to this reform 
have been slowly but surely taken. At first there 
waa merely an annual Revenue Conference: then 
in 1008 this was expanded into an Administrative 
Conference, composed, of course, of officials, but a 
gathering to which private persona were invited 
to take part in the deliberations and to submit 
proposals for consideration by the Durbar. Pour 
year'e experience of this practice has confirm- 
ed the Maharajah in hia idea that the State would 
benefit by more direct con-official opinion being 
brought to bear upon tho ndminietration, bis view 
being that the Confcreccs was too official. Be 
has, therefore, decided that a RepresentaUve Ae- 
semhly of a strength of between twenty and thirty 
members shall be formed, their powers being 
exactly the same as those of the Viceroy’s Legis- 
lative Council, with some slight reservatioos in 
the matter of the Anneal Budget. The model 
taken is unquestionably the best that could be 
found, for while an official majority is always 
secured, the Councillors will have the right of 
interpellation, of moving resolutions and of intro- 
ducirg private Bills. Freedom of discu«sion will 
be allowed hut the ultimate power of acceptieg 
or rejecting resolutions or recommendations will 
rest with the klaharajab and the Durl«r. Tbia 
is in accordance with the principles which the 


Governor-General in Council follows ; and whe- 
ther the matters at issue are legislation or financial 
polity the reservation is one to which no reason- 
able objection can be taken. The nou-official 
members will have an assured position and it will 
rest with them to justify it, just as similar 
members have done in the Legislative Council over 
which the Viceroy presides. 

The experiment which the Maharajah of Bikaner 
is making is one for which we may wish all 
success. It has been remarked that Rtjputana is 
essentially conservative, and that probably in no 
State other than Bikaner could a change of this 
kind be attempted at the present time. But Hia 
Highness has confidence in the loyalty and good 
eense of bis people; and as Bikaner has of late 
made remarkable progress, material and otherwise, 
this step forward seems perfectly safe. As the 
Maharajah said in his recentspeecb >“No similar 
Assembly could start under better auspices; it has 
not ooly the elncere good will of myself and the 
members of my admioistration but also we all wel- 
comeitsmembersaspartnenintheresponsibleduties 
of administering and strengthening the State.” Raj- 
put rulers in the past have relied mainly upon 
tbe exercise of their traditional autocratic powers 
in carrying out the Government of tbeir States 
and all authority has been embodied in "Tbe 
Durbar." Tho feudatory system is, of course, 
strong in Rajputana and care must consequently 
be taken that no offence is given to tho deep sen- 
timent which binds Thakurs and others to tbe 
Durbars; but the Bikaner experimeat baa been 
cautiously framed, and it need not excite any 
alarm in other Rajput States. In a few years’ time 
tbe results will declare themselves and they may 
then be not without their inHuences on the admi- 
nistrative methods of Bikaner’s neighbours. If 
success is gained the full credit for it will rest with 
the Maharajah of Bikner, whose strength of pur- 
pose was made clear in his announcement of last 
week. — Pioneer, 
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Travancore Census- 

It *ppeara from the last Travancoro Censna 
Teport ihtt tie total popwlatioQ of the pttmtioe 
is 3,429,975, of which 1,976,161 live id the lit- 
toral ilivieion, that is to say, it has for less than 
one-fourlh of the entire area, 68 per cent of the 
population. The propoilionof increase of popu- 
lation for the decade is 16 2 per cent The den 
sity to the square mile for the whole area is 4S2, 
but in the littoral zone the greeteat density *»s 
Bshighae 1,595 in the Trevandrun Taluk, and 
as low as 68 in the Devikulam or High Range 
Taluk. The density of population in Travancore 
is greater than in any part of British India except 
perhaps Bengal, and excepting Oocbio Travan- 
cere Isode easily among the Native Statee without 
iseeption. The female population is below that 
of the male, there heiog a deSciency of 19 to 
every 1000. 

Uangftnese ia Mysore 

Maeganeie Mine owners will be glad to learn 
that the Oovernment of Uysoce is following tbo 
other parts of India aa regards the royalty payable 
on ore, and has issued the followiug Notification : 
—In accordance with Rule 42 of the Rules for 
the grant of Exploring and Froapectiog L'ceoees 
and Minning Ijeases in the State of Mysore, pob- 
lished under Notification Oeol No 800, dated 
29th October, 1910, and in supersession of the 
rates given in the echedule to those Bales, the 
royalty on htanganess Ora shall be paid ae follows 
on all ore despat-hed on or after the 1st of July 
1912 and until further notice, (1) the royalty 
shall be payable quarterly (2) On all or# des- 
patched during any quarter the royalty shall hs 
paid within thirty days of the close of the 
quarter and shall be calculated on the averaga 
market rats (m London) for 50 per eest. ore 
during the quarter in nrcordance with the follow- 
ing scale: — Average matltel rale per unit for 50 
per cent, ore, 9<f and under, the royalty is one 


BDna per ton. Over 9d. and up to lOif., two 
BDDSS per ton. For each additional Id per unit 
or portion thereof, an additional two snn** per 
ton The decision aa to the average market rate 
and the rate of royalty payable for the quarter 
will reetwibh the Ooverement of Hie Highness 
the Maharaja of Mysore whose decision shall be 
firul Thw w a great advance on the old 6 annas 
rate, and brings eonsiderable interest just now 
when the Homs market is rising steadily, and has 
touched lOd, C I F, London recently, so the 
change dated Iset month is particularly oppoitune. 
Dailg Post. 

Education in Bhavnagar. 

The chapter on Public Instrueticn in tbeShav- 
nagar admisiatratioo report, is iotereeting reading. 
Tt« State has for many years shown itself to be 
keenly apprecialivs of the advantages of education 
and devoted large sums for promotiog education 
of ell kinde among its Bub]»ets. The Btmaldts 
College is a first grade college teiehing up to the 
M A. standard and baa 124 scholars on its rolls. 
There leonly ooe bigh school in the Stats. Perhaps 
if oseor twomoreHigh schools are satabllshed, the 
College will be able to prove itaelf of more utility 
to the population proportionately to the expendi- 
ture incurred on it. It is a mistake to stint on 
eecondtry education while spending large sums 
on University sducstion, for pupils must pass 
through a secondary school before they pass to a 
college We arc glad to see that the State pays 
epecial attention to girls' education, the ruling 
family itself eetting a bright example of enlighten- 
ment in this respect. Tbs Bhavnagar Durbar has 
shown itealt to he well disposed to the Depressed 
Classes Mission. The report notes with eatiafac- 
tion that the erection of echool buildioga in places 
where they do not exist, is becomirg a popular 
form of private benevolence among the well-to do 
citiune of the State. Two such schools were built 
in the year under report with the support of the 
Doibar,— /ndian Soaal PrformtT, 
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Making Wood from Waste paper. 

Thare is so old saw to the effect that 
“Nature works in circles, 

Every one egrees ; 

Trees grow out of doors, 

Doors are made from trees.** 

Some one with a gift for rhyming may add 
another verse about paper being made from wood 
and wood now being made out of old paper An 
inventor has perfected a machine abich does this. 
He takes old newspapers and straw and puts 
them through his machine and they emerge in 
the shape of artificial boards of any desired length 
or thickness suitable for budding material, fur 
railway ties, or for furniture. 

For many years the ever-increasing demand for 
white paper for newspaper printing has been 
asking serious inroads on the available foreets 
of the world, and the problem of where to find 
timber to meet the demand has been growing 
more and more menacing. This also applies to 
wood needed for buildiog construction, furniture 
and railway ties. 

Turn about is fair play, so to-day old newspapers 
are being converted back again into wood, which 
is claimed to be even more suitable for many 
purposes than natural timber. Specimens of the 
new artificial wood that have already been made 
out of old newspapers and straw vary in thick- 
ness from an eighth of an inch upward, and range 
from narrow moulding to boards four feet wide 
and twelve feet long. The inventor claims that it 
can be impregnated with certain chemicule to 
render it fireproof, can be made waterproof, can 
be premeated with any desired colour daring 
manufacture, or can be given a highly polished 
surface finish. He further asserts that It Isencep- 
tible to all kinds of tool treiitroent, is free from 
knots with their consequent waste, and it can also 
be used in embossing . — Scunce Si/tin^» 


Manufacture of Artificial Silk- 

M. G. Ditzler, of Nerviers, Belgium, Las paten- 
ted in England a new method for the manufac- 
ture of artificial silk whicli is accomplished by 
dissolving cellulose in ammonical copper oxide, or 
other suitable solvent having n copper base. The 
operation is carried out in a vacuum, or in the pre- 
sence of an inert gas, or an isolating liquid, and 
IS continued free from the action of air, or any 
other oxidising agent, up to the time of its preci- 
pitation or coagulation. 

Novel take-up Motion for Looms. 

Mr. R. £ Starkie, of Burnley has devised an 
apparatus for letting back in the take up motions 
for looms consisting of a curved arm formed with 
ratchet teeth at its extremity, and placed between 
the hose of the lever, and the ratchet wheel of the 
tskmg up motion. The teeth cl the curved atm 
engage with the teeth of the ratchet wheel so as 
to caueo a let-back when the weighed end of the 
device falls against an adjustable table stop on the 
liberation of the ratchet wheel. 

OpeoiDg and Cleaomg Cotton Fibres- ' 

Mr. A. Marr has protected quite recenty im- 
provements in maebioes employed in the prelimi- 
nary opening and cleaning of cotton, and other 
fibres, Buch os openers, scutchers, and carding 
engiuvs, in which a cylinder covered with Garnett 
or other toothed wire may be employed. The 
invention consists in dispensing in suc-b maebioes 
with flats Of rollers as commonly employed, and 
in constructing the machine with a perforated 
cylinder covered with Garnett wire, or similar 
covering, through the perforations in which a 
current of air may pass from the interior to the 
exterior, a close fitting cosing around a portion of 
the cylinder mote knives on the underside at 
intervals to strip, or partially strip,' the cylinder 
and a roller placed nair to each mote knife to 
receive the fibre stripped off by the knife, and re- 
place the fibres again upon the cylinder. 
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Bogus Companies in India. 

Xbe llinii Funch of Bombay b&s »n escellenb 
and telling cartoon illustrating the poaiboji of 
bogus companies in India. They ate madeto6gare 
aa a big sited spider balancing in the centre of its 
vast web and the foolish bee, hovering about the 
place with bags of money. There is no doubt that 
but for the extraordinarily credible people, bogus 
companies in this country — particularly in the 
Panjab — would not fiouriab. But we hope that 
the Provident Fund and Companita’ Acts will 
sound a death knell to most of these. Many of 
tbs so-caUad bene8t societies as conducted )n the 
Fanjab, ought not to exist if the people were a 
little discriminating, 

Industrial Survey in tbe Provinces 
Rsferring to tbs Order of tbs Qoveroaent of 
Bombay iDStitiiting ic industrial survey of tbe 
preaideccyi the Beiiyalss remarks —It seems to us 
that in this mattsr the sxample of tbo Oovero* 
DSnt of Bombay nay, with advantags, be followed 
by other Local Ooveromsnts Bengal has a large 
cumber of industries in respect of which an lodus 
trial survey of the kind Chat bas been ucdertskco 
in Bombsy would be of the greatest vslue lake 
Bombay we too have our band loom mdostry, an 
industry which at present is handicapped by com- 
petition with goods turned out by mills, but wbrnb 
under suitable conditions may yet have givat 
potentialities. There is again tbe sugar industry 
which is in a more or leas languishing condition 
but which all who know anything about tbe facte 
of tbe case agree in holding ought to have a great 
future. And these are only the type of tbe rest 
An industrial survey, confined in each case to one 
particular industry, would, in our opimoo, be of 
the greatest value not only in ascertaining the 
exact condition of tbe industries but finding out 
wbat precisely has got to be done We earnestly 
hope tbe Governmer.C of Bengsl will in tbia 
matter take a leaf out of the book of the Bombay 
Government. 


Machinery for India. 

Sir Theolioie Morison, in an address to tbs 
London Chamber of Commerce, referred to the 
development of India as a manufacturing country. 
He also suggested that facilities should be given 
by oar UaDufaeCurers, as was being done by 
those of other eountcies, for tbe acquirement of 
prachoal trnining by young Indians, on the 
ground that in starting or developing industries 
m India orders would naturally be given for the 
machinery of wbteb they bad practical knowledge. 
We have eince received from Mr Frederick Kvcl* 
Paton.Direcbov General of Commercial Intelligence 
for India, a reprint of an article in the Itxdian 
Ttait Journal, in which be also calls attention to 
tbo locresae of msnufeetutes in Indie, which 
bas become the largest single purebaser of aschi. 
nvry from Engl.ind. Difficulties are, however, 
eDcouutered svsn by wealthy and IntsIligeDt 
native gentlemsD in obtaining information as to 
tbo approximsts capacity and cost of tbe complete 
installation requisite for a given industry for 
which raw material and demand are prsatnt. To 
procure and eupply information of this kind Gov* 
eromvnt officers have been appointed who travel 
lodia and receive 6oita fide inquiriea from persona 
qualified, financially and by intelligence, to estab- 
lish ueefui works But, Mr Frederick Noel-Paton 
Bays, (hey are handicapped by tbe absence of Co- 
operation among British makers of machinery. 
Many eugineeri in England make only part of the 
appliances required in a given industry, although 
the several firms who produce complete apptuncss 
fur such industry are known to each other and are 
prepared (0 work together when a definite order is 
in sight. It is therefore suggested that it would he 
worth the while of British manufacturers to assist 
oificiaU ID obtaimcgf ullinformation about all thaap- 
pliancesneceaearyfora particular industry. Inmost 
cases the manufacturer knows what other appliances 
are required and wbat their power or capacity 
should be In such cases it would be suflicUnt if 
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bfl TCoald drop a lioe to the makers of the 
c^mpleoeotary plant, saying thata certain official 
required information as to plant for soch-and* 
lueh an industry, stating that the writer was 
sending drawings and approximate quotation 
for such-and-such appliances, and asking that 
bis correspondent should forward similar in- 
fcrmalion about such-and-such complemeDtary 
appliances cf corresponding capacity. Wocoidially 
commend this proposal to the careful consideration 
of British manufacturers of machinery. Thera 
c.an be no shadow of a doubt that the Indian 
market for machinery will deTelop by leaps and 
bounds and that, in the absence of cu-operation 
amongst our manufacturers, a good deal of 
tbe business will continue to go to thoee countries 
where such co-operation baa been carried further 
than In England and where co-ordination 
between officials and manufacturers is mors highly 
dereloped— .iionefoR Chamber of Commeret Jcutnal. 

Uotor Cars io India. 

One of the features of the trade returns of 
India In recent years bss been tbe remarkable 
incrcAse recorded in tho importation of motor ears. 
In 1909-10 the value cf ears received at fnifiao 
ports was X3I7, 000, while in the following year 
the total was stated at X488,000 In 1011-12 
tbe figure rose to XGGO,000, and although a 
portion of the increase during that period may 
be attributed to tbe Durbar, tbe expansion on tbe 
whole i& due to tbe popularity which the motor 
car has attaioed in this country. Of lest year’s 
tniports cars to the value of .£516,000 came 
direct from the United Kingdom, so that British 
makers must have secured large profits from the 
Indian demand. This trade is certain to goon 
•nereasing since a notable tendency is apparent to 
snhsljtute the motor for the horse The use of 
the motor vehicle for trade purposes ffl India has, 
so far, been limited, but there is a field open here 
which will no doubt prove of great importanco 
to nianufacturers in the near future.— /ntfi'an 
^yrieufiurisf. 


Child-Bearing Women in Factories- 

Oq the subject of the employment of women 
before and after childbirth, we still get evidence 
of evasions of tbe Factory Act. On account of 
poverty, sometimes perhaps because of greed, some 
women seek work and secure it before the termi- 
nation of the four weeks duiing which the law 
prohibits their employment. It is not a difficult 
matter to evade the law on this particular point ; 
the restriction is very looselyconstrued, and it will 
beimpoesibleto stop this practice of returning to the 
mill too soon unless some system for tbe registra- 
tion of expectant mothers be adopted, asalready is 
dooeinoneor twoof theeontinontal countries. The 
fact might as well be faced that, despite some 
eo-called authoritative opinions to tbe contrary, 
an extensive employment of macried women leads 
to high infantile mortality. Wbat is needed is a 
better regulation of tbe conditions, an alteration 
of tbe law relating to cbild-bearing women, and 
the help of municipalities in piovidicg proper 
places for the cart ot young children while tbe 
mothers are earning bread for them. Not infre- 
quently, municipalities spend money in less useful 
social eervice —TtxliU Jlercury. 

Tata Steel Works. 

It is stated that the Tata Steel Works era 
progressing in a decided fashion. Including for- 
ward orders accepted, 40,000 tons of pig iron have 
already been sold, of which the proportion dis- 
posed of in India is less than five per cent. Japan 
is at present the company’s biggest customer and 
it is as much as they can do to supply demands 
from this quarter since English supplies were cur- 
tuted owing to tbe labour troubles. By the end 
of July, 13,000 tons out of 38,000 tons ordered 
{or export iiave been shipped. The works ere 
now capable of a monthly output of 6,000 tons, of 
which Ja^n will take all but 300 tons, 200 of 
tbe latter being for Australia and tbe other 100 
for Cejlon — /ntftan Textile Journal, 
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Artificial Rubber. 

Rubber, we are told, >s to be muds from itarcli. 
Id making it from this material wa ehall not only 
be withdrawing land now used lo raising food 
crops (potatoes and cereals) as the raw material. 
The question is how long this will be desirable 
and possible. As we iDcreasa id nambers tbe 
diScuIt; of securing adequate food aoppliea is 
bound to increase. Moreover, tbcre is a direction 
in which there will be a use for starcb in the 
future which also may militate against its nee as 
tbe taw material of artificial rubber The 
only way in which it will be possible to meet 
requirements wilt be to ferment etarcb and sugar 
produced for tbe purpose in hot ceuntriea where 
large crops can be grown. All the indicauoee point 
to a thortage of sugar and starch in tbs futuieand 
to an increase in their value. 

But, after all, In using stitch to make rubber 
we shall only be copying tbe plaot, as this also 
mskes the rubber more or less directly from 
starch. It is not a case of utilising a waste 
product— such as coaltar was when dye-stuffs 
were first made from it, and each ae it would be 
still in tbs absenos of the colour industry — but a 
material is to be used which Is of patUeular value 
for other purposes already. Ethically we shall 
probably be maWiog a mistake in not availing 
curselvea to tbe full of tbe activity oftbeplant, 
but, apart from this, it may well be that, when 
everything is taken into account, tbe plant U able 
far more effectively than man to make rubber 
from etarcb. It is of the utmost importance, from 
this point of view, that tbe production of natural 
rubber ehould be made a ecientific industry. In 
the case of indigo the margin in favonr of the 
artificially made material is not eo very greet ; 
bad the planters taken time by the ^forelock it ie 
not improbable that they would have beld tbeir 
own. It wiU be well if rubber planters take the 
lesson of indigo to heart and learn withont delay to 
set and keep their house in perfect order, — Timss. 


Indian Silk Industry- 

Ta* Civil and J/ililary GaseUt esys that the 
Freeident of the Royal Silk Association, London, 
writing to Mr. Jackson, Superintendent, Tata’s 
Silk Fsrm, Baogslore, which is now worked by 
tbe Salvation Army, says that a bale of their silk 
was shown at a recent London Silk Exhibition and 
that it attracted tbe attention of many visitors, 
locludiog the King and Queen and other members 
of tho Royal family The opinion was also ex* 
preesed that it was possible tn increase the de- 
mand for those silks in European msrkets, and hs 
was iDclioed to think that if the silk were sent 
to Italy or France in a raw stats and thrown by 
one of the bset Frineb or Italian throwsters it 
would prove quite a good class of eerviceabls silk. 

The Bombay Commeieial College- 

His Ezcellency tbe Oovernor of Bombay has 
received tbe following very generous promises of 
support towsrds the esCabltsbmsBt of a Govern* 
««nt College of Commerce in Bombay, Sir 
Jugmohandaa Vurjesvtndas, Ra 2,25,000 towards 
(he founding ol a proleasorla) chair to hear bis 
name Tbe Trustees of the Wadia Charities— 
Port Trust bonds yielding Rs. 4,800 pei annum 
towards tbe founding of a cbair to bear the name 
of Mr. N M. AVadla. Sir Cbinubhai Uadhsvlal, 
Be 1,00,000 Tbe Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce, Ra 1,500 per annum. Tbe Millowners’ 
Aesociatioo, Bombay, Tbe Indian blercnants' 
Cbamber and Bureau, Bombay, The Bombay 
Ketive Piece goods Merchants' Association, and 
tho Mill-owners’ Association, Ahmodabad, 
Bs 1,000 per annum each. Tbe income thus 
provided will amount to about Rs 23,000 per 
Booum, and Government are prepared to contri- 
bute an annual grant of Be 15,000. Tbe liberal 
and moat gratifying support which the proposed 
college baa thus received will enable it to be 
eetafaliebed, although additional funds will h« 
required to make the institution complete in all 
respects and to provide scholarships, 
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Tour Days for Six Months. 

The American Consul-General at Catlao, Peru, 
reports that the Amazon Pacific Railway ehould 
be completed at least by the time the Panama 
Canal is to be olScially opened for the ships of the 
world, and will enable direct shipment of United 
States products to be made to the Amazon regions 
tta the Panama Canal, the Pacific Ocean, and the 
port oE Callao, thus materially increasing the 
commerciAl import.'ince of the port. The effect of 
any traDscontioental Peruvian railway would be to 
permit an interchange oi tbe eastern and western 
products of Peru within three or four days, instead 
of their having, as now, to undergo a journey of 
some 20,000 miles «a Europe, covering a period 
of six months or more. 

State Technical Students- 

The Government of India have this year sanc- 
tioned the award of ten State Technical Scholar- 
ihipa to the following candidates for a course of 
trainiog !q Europe in the subjects noted sgainst 
each . 

Mr. Tomhat Sakhsrama Itao, Electrical Engi- 
neering; Mr. D. Sadashlvam, Practical work in 
Applied Chemistry and the manufacture of tex- 
tiles; Mr. D. N. Nagarkatti, paper making; and 
Mr. E. C. llenriques, architecture, —all from 
Madras, the last to undergo a training for two 
Tears in India and then proceed to Europe for a 
third year to complete his training. 

Mr. p, R. Duncan, Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering ; and Mr. Chandra Sekhar Saikar, 
Mechanical Electrical Engineering, from Bengal. 

Mr, Lakshmi Das ELochli, Tanning, from the 

Ponjab, 

Mr. Maung Ba Cbitt, Mechanical and Electical 
Engineering subject to his passing the B. Sc, 
Examination, from Burma. 

Mr. B.'Das, Mechanical and Elfctrica! Engi- 
neering, from Bihar. 

Mr. K. Mitral, Electrical Engineering, from 
the Central Provinces. 
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Indian Hemp. 

The Agricultural Department, Bombay, has 
issued as a press eommuni'pie the following 
extract from a letter written by Mr. Alfred 
\y»ggltsworlh o! Messrs, ^igglesworth and Co., 
82, Fencharch Street, London, E. C. dated 17th 
May, 1912, addressed to Major A. T. Gage, 
I. M. S, Superintendent, Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta- — We think that a very great future 
could be made for tbe hemp trade in India if 
they would adopt better roetboda of preparation, 
for instance in tbe Filibbit district there is no 
earthly reason why they should “rot” this 
Diaterial to muddy water, if not in mud, aa it 
results in deterioraticg tbe strength of the fibre 
and in filling it up with such volumes of dust 
that some of tbe European countries have actually 
bad to legislate egaicst its use except by the 
introduction of expensive dust collectors, to save 
the working people from being injured by 
breathing the atmoepbore. In the Godavery 
Delta the practice is at its best, also in Gopaulporte 
and Bengal, and if they could be studied and 
introduced to the rest of India, then we should 
have qualities of hemp of greater uniformity, 
and a much higher price would be obtained 
for the product. In Jubbalpur they grow 
a fine class of fibre ; sometimes it is pre- 
pared in fresh water and iS free from dust, but at 
times it is also prepared io muddy water and tbe 
fibre is deteriorated and weighed with dust in 
consequence. Owing to the scarcity of European 
hemps during tbe last season, the demand for 
Indian fibres has been very great and tbe prices 
have gone up to a fignre unheard of in the his- 
tory of the trade. All this should encourage the 
native grower to enlarge the production and to 
improve his methods. 
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Cattle Breeding 

Two new experiments *re being concocted at 
Woburn that will be of inlereat to tuoae who 
undertato the breeding of cattle. OneotthcEsia 
in connection with tuberculoeie and the other with 
the feeding of calves in their eatlieal stages. At 
present there are thirteen jearling aMmels> end 
two calves horn thie year, all of them being the 
offspring of cows which had reacted to the tuber 
culm test shortly before parturition The cows 
were allowed to calve in premiece at Wohum, and 
immediately after birth the calf was removed from 
its mother and tahen to a separate farm, one mile 
distant All the milk used foi feeding the csivta 
has, before use, been raiaed to a temperature known 
to be certainly fatal totubercls bacilli, aod both 
indoors and at grau the acimals bare been etiict- 
ly isolated The calves have all been tested twice 
for tuberculosis, but were found to be perfectly 
free of the disease The intention is, cveotually, 
to kill the aeinals, and ascertaiu by careful poet* 
nurtem exemlnatioe whether they are free from 
tuberculosieor not 

Ezperimenta in Flax- 
The Agricultural Research Jnscitute at Pusa 
baa issued (Bulletin No 30 of 1912) a Report OD 
the FUx Ezperioiente conducted et Dooriab 
during the year 1911-12 by Mr. E. II. Vandc- 
kerkbave, Flax Expert to the Behar Ptanters' 
Aesoeiatian. The Report shows a profit amount- 
ing to Re. 63 per acre It le etated in Mr. Bernard 
Coventry's Introdnclion to the Report that id 
epite of thia estiefactory result, planters are not 
inclined to take up the growth and menofacture 
of flex, becBuea of the large amount of expert 
koowledge end capital required in the indBatrial 
side which are not easily commanded by the 
grower. The authorities at Fuss have therefore 
decided to conduct separately in future the opera- 
tions of the grower and the msBufacturer in order 
to determine the profits to be earned by both. 


Farming with Dynamite 

The latest rural novelty is farming with 
dynamite According to an article in the 
TfarWe ITort, it has “ grasped " the United 
States and " is spreading throughout Canada and 
Menco like a prairie fire " A special dynamite is 
prepared for the purpose. It is in the form of 
“sticks" and perfectly aafe to handle so long as 
common sense is displayed. The method u exceed- 
ingly simple A long auger drills a bole vertically 
into the ground The stick or cartridge carrying 
Its length of fuse, which projects a few feet above 
the surface of the ground, is then shipped in. The 
bole ie now filled up with soil, which ie remmed 
down tightly by the aid of a wooden stick Then 
the fu«e IS lighted, and one end all retire until 
the blast bas dona its work Tbs system has eeme 
into extensive vogue for ploughing fields deeply. 
The meo advance one behind the other in rowi so 
many feet apart, and at regular intervals tbs 
charges ara tamped home 'When the 'cart- 
ridgee have been laid, the men proceed across 
the field is a line, one to each row, lighting 
the fuses as they move forward. Before they 
have proceeded half-way across the tract the 
charges GraC fired go off, sending a plume of 
earth into the air. The charges ignite in rows 
one after the ether. ^VileR the field has been 
treated In tbia manner the plough is run over in 
the usual way and the crops are sown Foi'Sibly, 
what at first eight appeare to be the strangest 
application of dynamite is for the purpose of 
plantiog trees Teb its eucce&s m tbia connexion 
ie eaid to be peculiarly remarkable. With dynamite 
a large clean hole is plasted out, and in addition 
the soil on all Bides is loosened for five or six feet. 
When the tree is planted the young and tender 
roots force their way without effort through the 
crevioev, sucking up nouiiehment, and eommeoce 
togrowfrom the moment they are set, without any 
retardation whatever.— FAj Indian AsTxmllvmt', 
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LITERARY. 

TRi'VELl.lSfl FREE tlBRiRIKE. 

The Secretary of the Travelling Free Libraries 
writes Our plan is that a box containiDg a set 
of about fifty volumes tviK be given in charge of 
a gentleman living in a chaw] occupied by the 
people of the backward classes. This gentleman 
will be requested to issue these books to tbe peo- 
ple in tbe chawl tree ot any charge and also to try 
, his beat to persuade them to make their use. After 
two or three mouths a fresh set of books will be 
given to these people, the old set being removed to 
soma other place. Thus, if we give five sets o! 
hwks in a year to ooe chawl and start this 
work Id twenty-five centres we must secure 
125 sets or 6,250 volumes. To purchase this 
number o! books would meao an expenditore of 
about Its. 5000. But we shall not bo required to 
apend this sum if those who have some Marathi or 
Quitelhi books with them will be ready to part 
with some and place them at our disposal for this 
purpose. Editors of newspapers and magasioes 
and book-sellers can help us a great deal in this 
matter. A okui o( good means can, without 
difficulty, give us a set of fifty or hundred hooks 
and even people of the middle class can very well 
apare a few volumes. We hope that all our 
couDtr)men will extend a helping hand to ne in 
this undertaking of enlightening the masses that 
are groping in the dark. — Ths CoUejian. 

TAMES OF CQARiCtESg. 

A. Writer in a contemporary compliments 
Thackeray on the felicity of the names he gives 
bis characters. The compliment is only partly 
deserved, for, like Dickens, Thackeray often made 
the tames incredible, and Trollope, who has been 
touch praised for tbe naraiog of his characters, 
103 


became preposterous at times. Perhaps the 
happiest name in English fiction is that of 
Meredith’s “ Egoist”— Sir Willoughby Patterne. 
But novelists have not only given apt names to 
their characters, some have shown admirable 
taste in the names they assumed themselves. 
“George Eliot” was a happy inspiration, for 
Marian Evans would sound highly Inappropriate, 
The beat thing in this kind, however, was 
Balzae’e addition to bis name of the honoro- 
fie particle Honore do Balzac >3 a splendid name, 
and it is the “de” which brings out the efiect. 
In bia case the feeling for names so finely 
exemplified in the Comedie Humaine must have 
been hereditary, for it was his father who turned 
the commonplace name of Bals.ss into Balzac. The 
father of the Brontes was not less wise in preven- 
ting tbe nameof Prunty from becoming famous.— 
J/adras Sfatl. 

POPOUR ITTBBBST IT LtTTBBS, 

Sir Frank Newnss, Bart, presiding at the An- 
nual Meeting of George Newnes, Ltd , said that 
the year had been a highly satisfactory one, the 
profits amounting to £47,273-10 os against 
£33,360-16-1 last year. had shown record 

sales Tbe Slrand Magazine bad also shown hand- 
some increases in circulation. That observation 
applied also to the inde-Borfd Magazine and the 
Grand Magazine. Tbe Ifewnes eixpenoy novels 
had also sold in unprecedented numbers. No 
fewer than 25,000,000 copies of this popular ser- 
ies had been sold since they commenced the pub- 
lication nf that rJass cS Jiirratara. Tip year o/?- 
der review bad been a reiy prosperous one, but in 
addition to that they had only now reaped the 
benefit of the changes which bad been efiected 
during the past five or six years in the organisa- 
tion of some of their most important depart- 
ments. 
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A COSHOroUTAN ACADEMT. 

The noiTerEit; of Paris outdoes al) the other 
academies of the world in ettraeliog etodtoue 
youths from other countries Of the 18,000 
students in Faria no leas than 3,500, or nearly 
one fifth, are of other than French netiooality 
Of these foreign students there are i,303 attracted 
by the Faculty of Letters, S53 by tlie Faculty of 
Law; Medicine hss 329 womeu and 475 men 
from abroad. There are 1,600 Bussiene at the 
University of Psrie. If to the foreign contingent 
at Fans ha added the 3,000 foreigners attending 
provineUlUniversities, it will be seen that Prence 
IS feeding with culture and knowledge 5,S00 
ttudsots who are cot her own children. 

TSE BISDt; CKtVESSltT 

A meeting of the executive committee of the 
HinduUniversity Society was held at the residence 
of Dr. Sander Lat, Several members from the 
fflofussil were else present It was stated that 
nearly ten lakhs had been realised It wee 
resolved that fortnightly statemeots recording the 
progress of the movement should be issued to the 
press It was decided to give the honorary secre- 
tary the help of a whole time assistant, and it is 
believed that the choice will fall on Babu Brahmii- 
nanJa Sinba of Lucknow. Letters from some Jam 
and Sikh gentlemen asking for arrangemeote for 
instruction in their religious systems in tbo coming 
university were considered and the committee 
resolved to rerommend to the University Soriety 
the making of provision as desired in the afore- 
said letters A sub committee was appointed for 
redrafting the constitution and another for collec- 
ting funds Among the mi^bera of the farmer 
ere Mrs Beeant, the Hon. Fandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, the Hon. Dr. Sundar Lat, Mahemaho- 
padhyaya Fandit Adityaram Bbattachsiyu end 
Babu Bhagavsn Dss —LeaiUr. 


TOE POSITIO.'l OF ISDIAS ESOJSEERISO SHTDEyTS. 

A number of Indian engineering students in 
England have issued a letter in which they protest 
against the system of recruitment of civil engi- 
neers for the Indian Department of Public 
IForks In the course of it tbey ssy:— Formerly 
tbs Imperial engineers were trained and taken 
from the Royal Indian Engineering College, 
Coopere' Ilill. There was ro limit placed on the 
admiseion of Indian students, but it was a ques- 
tion of merit After Its sbolition the present 
system of selection by the India Office came into 
force. The Selection Committee selects from the 
recruits, placing A limit of 10 per cent of Indian 
etudeate, end the system h«s /alien /ram bad 
to worse Lord MorUy ssid, " Deserrs and 
desire" The Indian enginesnng students has dons 
lull justice to this axiom of Lord Sforlty. They 
have done much more than could be sxpsoted of 
them in a Strangs land and in a foreign laegusgs. 
One can readily understand what this peroentigo 
limit and this mode of sslsotion means to the 
intelligent manhood of India, Each student's life 
and livelihood is involved. In bis own enuntry 
be bee not an atom of chance to enter any depart- 
ment of engineering. Taking railways as en 
example, the staffing is fully monopolised by 
Europeans, and Indian students cannot even enter 
into tile Convenanted Service, for here the English 
engineers are sent out from this country with an 
agreement for a certain penod and after the expiry 
of thmr time most of them are taken into the per- 
manent service. If justice is to be vindicated, let 
tho following clauses be inserted for the governing 
of tbs Department:— (1) A 50 per cent share in 
theeelected candidates for Imperial service and an 
iDccsase in the Indian applicants’ age limit from 
24 to 25 years: (2) the abolition of tbs Coven- 
anted service, and to recruit temporary engineers 
from the England trained Indian engineers and 
from the local colleges ; (3) a proper share in the 
ongioesring establishment of all the railways — 
J/me&atter Gxiardian, 
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A LEOAL COSUNDKtIlI. 

Id the Madras High Court, before Mr. Justice 
Sundara Iyer, and Mr. JustioeSadasiva Iyer, the 
iaterestiDg question whether a man who has been 
missing for some time is to be presumed to have 
been dead or alive at any particular period, arose 
ID a case which came up in second appeal befoie 
this Beoch, The hushind of the plaintifT in this 
case went abroad 36 years before the suit The 
deserted wife was living with her father in-law 
for some time. He, however, died five years later, 
sod ultimately the question that arose in respect 
of the rights of plaintiff, thus doubly loft alone, 
to the properties of her husband’s family was 
whether on the date of her father-in-law’s death 
the husband was to be preeumed to bare been alive 
or dead, If the Hindu husband was to be pre- 
auned to have been alive, pUintiff would take the 
property through him, and that would give her 
a complete estate in it. If otherwise, the 
father-in-law having been the lost male bolder, 
the reveraioners would take the estate, plaiotilT 
heiog entitled only to maintenance out of it. 
The woman’s pleader argued that her husband 
ehould bepersumed to have been alivs at tbs critics! 
date. The contention of the plaintiff was that 
her father-in-law bavlcg died within five years 
after the disappearance of her husband, bo must 
on that date be presumed to have been alive and 
have passed the estate to his deserted wife. Their 
Lordships held that qualification of section 107 
by virtue of the succeeding section did not war- 
rant any presumption that the man was alive at 
any particular moment, though within seven 
years. It was again argued that on the particular 
facts of the case such a presumption might be 
drawn, but their lordships held that apart from 
the law the particular facts of the case did not 
justify them in drawing any such conclusion.— 
Tha Panjahet. 


law AGAINST OAUBLINO AND BETONG. 

The law having been found inadequate in 
Bengal to suppress the evil of “ cotton figure 
gambling,” fresh legislation will be. undertaken to 
cope with it. The Bill will also prohibit other 
forms of gambling and betting. 

Sr^IAL MAOISTIUrES FOR CDILDREN. 

An inffuentially signed memorial has been sent 
to the Home Secretary urging a number of 
adminietrative changes with regard to juvenile 
courts and probation 

It IS urgedthatspecialjuvenile court magistrates 
should be appointed, selected for their knowledge 
of social conditions and understanding of boys and 
girls of all ages, as well as for their powers of 
personal infiuence and organisation. Juvenile 
courts ehould be held, not in or near police or 
other criminal court buildings, but is or quite 
close to the remand homes. 

Each juvenile court, it is also urged, should 
have at least one woman and one man probation 
officer devoting their whole time to the care of 
juvenile probationers. Whenevora child is arrested 
the probation officer ehould approach its home as 
a friend of the child, and try from the first to 
secure the co opsrntion of the parents. 

Where locally possible, the Court should secure , 
the services of volunteer (unsaUried) probation 
officers, and also enter into co-operative relations 
with all religious and charitable societies' and per- 
eons likely to help in their regenerative work. 

The remand homes should preferably be in 
charge of a gentlewoman with the right kind of 
experience, and Che sCafiTehaald inciutfe epectaffy 
qualified educators. , 

Those signing the memorial are 

Earl Grey, Lord Edmund Talbot, Lord Henry 
Bentinck, Sir John Gorst, Sir Henry Toulmin, 
Mrs. B.irnett, Miss. Isabella Baker, Miss. X. 
Adler, Miss. Constance Smith, Mr. W, H. Dicin- 
Gon, Mr, Obas. E. B. Russell, Mr, J. H. White- 
house, Mr, W, F, Cobb and Mr. Arthur St. John, 
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MBDICAL. 

rOISOKOOS DOBAX IS TODB FOOD, 

Borkz, oc gome preparation of it, is a common 
food preeervatiTe Its most evil uae le in connection 
mth milV, nbicb may be given to babee Dr. 
Andrews Mcneil baa just proved what an unnuti* 
gated evil it is A tbree month's old child was 
BuSering from stomach trouble, and the doctor 
placed it on a epecial artificial diet. Then fits 
began, A local trouble was remedied and then the 
fits were accompanied by diarrbma Consumption 
was now suspected Then the doctor discovered 
that “borax and honey" was put on the cbtid’a 
soothing teat The child wie having thirty fits in 
the twenty-four hours, and wes at the point of 
death The borax and honey was thrown away, 
the fits vanished, and the etonacb trouble disap- 
peared, while the child IS oow perfectly well These 
facts paint their own moral,— >?«'<»«< St/tmjt 
TBS CULT OP tax SUB BiTB 
Medical opinion has not perhaps eecuuraged so 
widely as in Osrmaoy tbs cult of the sun bath, 
which sow almost assumes the probetioca of a 
fashionable crass In Berlin, the Ilatpxtal poinle 
out, tfae popularity of the sun bath le extreordm 
ary, and in the best districts of the city the most 
modern bouses possees roof-gardens and erectioos 
which are to all intents and purposes lineal decend 
ants of the Bonan Solariums In such delightful 
wooded resorts as the Ocunewsld and Wanness, 
and also around the lakes between Potsdam and 
Berlin, may be seen large numbers of aon-batben 
both in Bingle spies and in club baUsIions. In 
England, eince tbe days of the celebrated and 
isolated case of the lady of the Park lane balcony. 
Dot a great deal has been heard of tbe tberapeulie 
value of the aun-bath But taken seriously and 
thoroughly tbers is no question, our contemporary 
affirms, that a moderate degree of msolalion is 
well worth trying as an adjunct to the bypenic 
side of a holiday. — T\mt$ of India 


A CRUT aCUOOL OF HEALTa. 

Lady Paget makes the following suggestion in 
an article in the h'vieteenlA Century : — 

Why should nob tbe Crystal Palace be made 
into a great School of Ilealth fur all manner of 
people, for all ages from infancy to childhood, for 
girls and boys, for young mothers on to middle 
and old agaf It would be a achool with practical 
demonstration in every thing pertaining to health. 

Demonstiation in cocking, gymnastics and dan- 
cing, sun and air baths, and every kind of water 
curs There would be air huts for tboee who wieb 
to learn tbe aimple life and nature cures ; so place 
could be more perfect for this ideal way of recover- 
ing beallb then the Crystal Palsce, as on rainy 
days il would provide a sheltsr and amusement 
and exercise Hygienic clothing would be taught 
anJ hygienic living in its best sense. The theme 
sod scope are ao large that they would fill volumes, 
and yet to eiaple that the rules once learnt bs- 
cooe a second nature to those who have thoroughly 
graeped them 

The writer euggesls also that the palace should 
include e great Empire Club 

WOUSS'S nXDICAL COLLSQS. 

There is an agitation afoot in England to 
eetablisb a separate service of lady doctors in 
India We are gUd to sea from a press communi- 
que that it is realised hy the authorities that the 
provtsiao of a Women's Medical College in India, 
must precede the establisbmsnb of such t service. 
Lady Hardinge has, accordingly, started a project 
for fouodiog a Medical College and Hospital for 
Women at Delhi, and has enlisted the sympathy 
nf several ruling chiefs for it. It is a question 
whether a College lo Delhi will be freely resortej 
tobywomen from the remoter parts of the country, 
but the movement is in the right direction, 
and it will doubtless be followed by others to 
eetablisb provincial Colleges Bombay at any rate 
ts fully ripe for au institution of the kind. 
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SCIENCE. * 

A KEW Ltaur MOTOR TRI-CARRIAGE, 

Tbe ever-iocreasing developments in regard to 
motor traction for a variety of purposes bave in- 
duced greater atteotion to be paid Co tbe hgbt 
three wheeled vehicle which is moie handy than a 
motor-iar aiid more useful than a motor bicycle. 
This is particularly the case when it is applied to 
tradesmen’s purposes wheie express delivery le 
urgent, and where a rumhorsome vehicle is not 
desired. One of the latest and most eflicient 
vehicles of this type is the Wall tn-carriage. It 
is built on the hoes of the familiar light car 
carrying the engine in front, with abaft traus- 
nUaion, didfereotial axle, and so forth. There 
the similarity ends. At the same time, tbe 
carriage has none of the drawbacks of tbe 
ordinary motor tri-ear, where tbe excessive 
weight and the wear and tear on tbe back 
tires nullify any benefits over tbe four-wheeled 
carriage which it may possess. Tbe Wall tricar 
IS well-conceived, smart hctle vehicle for the pur- 
pose for which it has been expressly designed — 
namely, light goods delivery ; and the many feat- 
ures which it possesses, and which bave been duly 
patented, cannot fail to impress all those firms to 
whom tho expeditious and economical, as well as 
eafe, delivery of goods is a vital consideration. It 
19 extremely convenient in haudling, as it can torn 
>0 its own length; the control is absolute, sod tbe 
cost of operation is low, the fuel consumption 
averaging about fifty miles per gallon. Moreover, 
it is light and easy on the tires. It is the cost of 
upkeep, particularly the way in which tires are 
clit up, that causes the average tradesman to ab- 
Btain from adopting a light motor vehicle for his 
business ; but in this particular vehicle all these 
diawhacks appear to have been greatly lessened.— 
CKamhtr’i Journal, 


THE UARCn OF ECIESCB. 

Scientific investigation of tbe ocean’s bed and 
of aquatic plants and animal life will be made 
comparatively easy, says tho “ Philadelphia Re- 
cord," by the use of a glass-bottomed boat that 
has just been launched at Camden, TJ. S. A. 
Thiough tbe glass bottom and the apparatus with 
which the boat is being equipped it will be possi- 
ble to see clearly to a great depth, and tbe boat 
will be of especial value in locating wrecks at the 
bottom of the sea. From stem to stern the bottom 
of tbe novel craft is laid with plate-glass fully one 
inch thick and divided by steel ftames into sec- 
tions securely sealed to make it absolutely water- 
tight. An ingenious arrangement with a specially 
constructed submarine radio light has been devi- 
sed for illuminating the bottom of tbe sea and 
bringing objects resting or Boating there into 
deal view by throwing light down through the 
water. Scientists who bave iespeoted tbe boat say 
that It will show at tbe bottom of the sea many 
living creatures hitherto un-known. 

INTRINSIC LICST OF STARS. 

M. Nordmann, of the Observatory of Paris, has 
made some interesting calculations of tbe iotrinsic 
light of a number of stars, based on the results he 
bad previously attained in regard to their effective 
temperatures. The brightness of a star, aa seen 
from tbe earth, doss not depend wholly upon its 
size and distance. Thus H. Nordmann finds that 
Sirius and Vega emit light the brightoeas of which 
is 6,000,000 candle power per square centimeter 
while at tbe other end of the scale the light of 
Aldebaran amounts to only 22,000 candle power 
per square centimeter. The intrinsic brightness 
of Vega is according to this calculation, 19 times 
tbatof thesun. If Vega were of tbe eame size as 
Aldebaran and at the same distance from the 
earth, the former would appear to us over 200 
times as bright as the latter.— 5«fli« Siftings. 
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TOB no*!, ua. c. e. gokhiie, c i. b 
Mr. QokhaU left EDgland for South Africa on 
the 5th iDstsot to eiajnine the question of Indiana 
in South Afncs, on the epot. Prior to his depar- 
ture from ’Waterloo, a large gathering of Indians 
presided over by Sir Mancherjee Bhownagree, 
bade him farewell. The President eaid that 
Mr. Gokbale went to South Africa iicredited with 
the con£dence of the whole people of India to 
itudy the question of finding a eolulion to the 
Indian problem, and to get tha public and respon 
tibia oSciala to understand that tbi< question was 
pot only vita] to India but aleo to the unity of 
the Empire which they themselves desired. 

Mr. Ookhale, responding, said ha was going on 
the invitstioD of hie eountrynen m South 
Africa, Hia friend, Mr. Gandhi, wu re«pooeihIe 
for the etep, but be felt it a great privilege to 
receive »n invitation {rani thoae who bad been 
making a braie lUnd against aggreeeion, and for 
• poiitino 10 the Empire compatible with eeU 
respect ae civilised heiogs 

Ills object was prioianly to acquire first-hand 
knowledge, lie also hoped his visit would be 
accepted by his fcrolhers and sisters there ea an 
indication of tbs deep interest which India 
was at last taking in their struggle. The 
preition wasdiily getting more difficult and si 
behoved lha leaders to proceed with deliberation 
and care in advising Indians on this qaestion. II 
things did not improve within a reasonable time 
be hoped to qualify himself by lb# visit to advtee 
bis countrymen in India what they ought to do to 
give more assiaUnce. lie was not despondent, 
however, for he believed that when the state of 
India was known to South Africin statesmen they 
would Via* to the occasion and trails* that a 
eolulion to the problsm was essential to tbc good 
cl tbs Empire. 


^ TIB LATE HR. A. B. IttJXO. 

Wa are grieved to Isarn tbe death of Dr, 
A. H. Ewing, for several years Principal of tbs 
Aliababad Christian College, cn Friday the i3th 
at tha Civil Hospital, Allahabad. Dr. Ewing wss 
barely 48 years of age. He bad a high reputa- 
tion asaSanskrit sehoUr, wasa member of tha 
Senate of tbe Aliababad University and had acted 
aa Vice Chancellor. Dr Ewing was greatly res- 
pected and was very popular with tbe students, 
and tha Allahabad Christian College greatly deve- 
loped and prospered under his guidance. Hia 
death has been a severe blow to bis brother Dr. J. 
C. R- Ewing, Principal of the Forman Christian 
College, Lahore, and Vice Chancellor of the 
Punjab Unit ereity, to whom wa offer our raapectful 
sympathy 

UB HATAV TATA. 

Seldom bu a eon been truer to tbs Isatons of 
bis father's life than Mr. Ratan TaU ii to theas 
of J N Tata, Not only has hs, in conjunction 
with hie elder brother Sir Dorsb, nost faithfully 
aet himself to give effect to his Fathar'a echeiSM of 
philanthropy and enterprise, .but on his own 
account be has given away in discrimicating 
chanty large eums of nionvy which have gone to 
beuefit many a deserving object. Mr. Ratan Tata 
baa just announced a donation of 6,000 guineas 
(Its 94,500) for an Indian memorial to Genera! 
Booth This money along with other doostions 
that are aure to come will be expended, we pre- 
sume, on tha moet woitby object of tbe relief of 
pocerty and sufTcring Mr. Tata bta given 
lU 75,000 to tb* Indians in South Africa. Hs 
hae given n generous sum to the bervants of India 
Society Mr. Ratan Tala is veriiy one of the 
cbooen of Oml 

Tns DOR 111. UrDUQLEAR. 

Rollon Rio Bahadur R. N. Mudbolkar has 
been elected President of tha Indian National 
Congress to meet at Bankipore in December 
next. 
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POLITICAL. 

CO-OPERATIOJT 

SpeakiDg at the Servants of India Society’^ 
Home on co-operation for national work between 
officials and non-officials, the Hon, Mr. Hilt, a 
member of the Bombay Government, paid a high 
compliment to the members of the Society who 
did famine work in Gujarat and Kathiawar, anti 
then said of the hon. Mr, Ookbale ; 

“lomy mind Mr. Ookbale can lay claim to a 
title to greatness more hy reason of the formation 
of this email body of self-denying persona than 
by almost any other of his public acts , and I feel 
that 80 long as this Society adheres to the lines 
laid down for it by him, it will be one of the 
greatest monuments to Mr. GokhaU's career." 

Bin OEOROE CLARKE ON UOSLEU EMPtftE. 

Sir George Clarke, the Governor of Bombay, 
addressed the following farewell sympathy to the 
Moslem Imperialists assembled at Boons: — 

“It is natural that the fortunes of Islam 
abroad should concern you but I do not think 
you always realize how deeply they also concern 
Great Britain. In my life-time we have speot 
blood and treasure lavishly in defence of the 
integrity of Turkey and later we again interven- 
ed at a crisis in her afiairs. Do not forget that 
the issue of the present unfortunate and un- 
necessary war must be of far less importance to 
Turkey than the internal troubles and dissensions 
which are now causing us great anxiety. Bemom- 
ber always that the integrity and independence 
of Persia would have disappeared long ago, but 
for British diplomacy and the support which lay 
behind it and to-day there is nO power so sincere- 
ly desirous for the regeneration of Persia and the 
avoidance of foreign intervention as Great Britain. 
Our wishes are identical with yours but we are 
faced with difficulties which you do not entirely 
recognise. You can trust us to do all that is possi- 
ble within the limits which the world forces lmp«e 
upon us. 


sri 


LOCAL ADTONOMr. 

A resolution has been issued announcing the 
assent of the Secretary of State to the grant of 
enhanced powers to local governments in respect of 
the creation of permanent and temporary appoint- 
ments, the grant of fees, rewards, or honoraria. 

SIR JOHN BEWETT. 

The Sfadras 3fa\l Bays; Sir John Hewett’s 
administiation has been remarkable for many 
things, bat perhaps most of all the impetus given 
to education generally, and to technical education 
in particular, for the great interest taken in 
industrial and agricultural problems, and for the 
judicious treatment of those political evils which 
naturally threatened in ID07 09 a Province lying 
between the storm centres of Bengal and the Punjab. 
The United Provinces have generally been fortu- 
nate in tbeir Lieutenant Governor but Sir John 
Hewett’e predecessor was in some respects incapa- 
ble of maiDtainiDf the high standard and a second 
administrator of the same kind would have been 
a serious misfortune. As it was, the new Lieute- 
nant-Governor tightened up the macLinery of 
admiDietration before it had fully felt the efiecta 
of the tendencies of the preceding administration. 
He has been one of the most independent, and in 
a legitimate way one of the most innovatory, of 
administrators, and not only have the United Pro- 
vinces prospered under him. but in various ways 
he hae suggested lines of enquiry and modi- 
ficationa of method to other Provincial Gov- 
eruiaeuta. His organising ability has always 
been acknowledged, and it was that which 
specially marked him out for his important 
special duties in connection with tho Coro- 
nation Durbar. How euecessful bis work there 
was is a matter of common knowledge. Sir 
John Hewett has deserved well of the United 
Provinces and of India, and we hope that after 
retirement he wilt have opportunities of adding iu 
otherjwajs to the [work he has done for this 
country. 
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ISOUKS ni TSE 1 . C S ET 4 UIKATIOK 
It tDU9b be ft source of astisfactioo to oar 
countrymen to find no less then eeTeo Indian 
names among the successful candidates at the last 
Indian Civil Service Esamination Ibe oamea 
are : — B. K, Basu, Ram Obandra, Y. A Godbole, 
S. S Nehru, B. B. Bam, O Rodrigo, S N. Roy, 
and K. C Sen. 'We congratulate these yoong 
men on their su'^ceas 

a ?LEa ros idealissi m life, 

Mr. Wilfred Wellock deplores in the course of 
an article in the J/odem 77evi'io for September 
the materialism of the preaot ago end its lack nf 
ideate. Mr. Wellock makes an eloqusot plea for 
ideatieminlife. He observes — 

Nothing can rave the present age frooi the 
materialism and the locul atrife svhieh are at 
pretest diaintagrating It but a through lovestiga* 
ties into the meaning of life, the development of 
ft new ftsd ft finer ideal. The tdeala of (he paat 
have broken down i they have fiotshed tbeir work . 
bence a new one ie being called for Cbraatianity 
is not ’dead, notwithstanding that many inter* 
pretatione of it are. Puritanism has ceased to be 
Bpicituall; productive ; it presupposes a social 
order that tlia more advanced people of tbia age 
cannot longer tolerate. 

Referring to the gap which has to be filled op, 
Mr. Wellock saye' — 

If t were asked what that element is I should 
say it is the conception that fsllowship is life, 
that in relationship with our fellows we can have 
real spiritual life, s tlntil we realise that man is ft 
spintual being, worthy of our love, devotion 
and service we shall not as a people coase to treat 
our fellow men cruelly and inhumanely as we do 
to day by our commercial practices Thus, thu 
question of an adequate spiritual ideal for the 
guidance and development of our democracy is, we 
believe, the most vital question of the boor. And 


surely the puritan conception of life, with its 
nfastrftct spiritual ideil, its tendency to ignore 
social elaima to undervatua social reUtionships, is 
aurely not the lost word in the development of 
Cbnstian thought ' It were arrant fatalism to 
deny that there are heights and depths of spi- ' 
ntual attainfflsnt beyindtbat! Happily a new 
social idealiatn la slowly coming upon the boriron 
of our life; in that idealism is the great hope of 
the twentieth century, the hops of England, and, 
may we not also say of evsry nation on the face 
of the earth that it is desiring liberty, opportunity 
to grow and to live as men 

TEE SUCIDAI. msil 

The /nJian Uvrnr writes — The increase of 
the euicidal mama is ore of tb# greatest social 
problems of tbs day. The Report on Ssoitation 
■o Bengal shows thet tbs numbsr of suicides io 
these provinces during 1911 was 2,897 against 
2,857 10 tbs previous year. Ihi numbsr of female 
suicides was nearly double that of mala siucides, 
no, 1,899 against 098. Ibe largest number of 
the misadventures was as uiual reported from Out- 
tack, t»z, 401 sgainst 427, while 24 Pargannae, 
Jsscore and Nadia, continue to occupy the neit 
three places with their positions slightly changed, 
tbs deaths m them amounting to 261 against 
242, 238 against 260, and 222 against 237, res- 
pectively The smallest number of suicides was 
reported from Durbhunga vii , 7, Darjeeling and 
Bhagalpuc coming next with 1 3 deaths each. The 
preponderance of suicides among females will per- 
haps be found on investigation to be due to some 
ot our sodal evils, that of early marriage bein" 
the most coovpicuous among them. 

IKOUE tOTiLTT. 

Some of the cooly folks of Calcutta have made 
ft god ot tbs pises where last year was the Royal 
Pavilion whmh sheltered the King and Queen. 

A small grey stone with a few withered hibiscus 
flowers about it may be seen saluted by the pass- 
ing crowd at all times of the day. 
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THE EEPHESSED CLAfiSl?^. 

A r»Mnt numb»r cf Tiu CArufitn Entlmrimt 
pivfli.tha following inUrostirg reilew of car- 
fuUic»tioti, “Til* DffpVwe.1 Cltwia" from tho 
pofl of ihe lite Dr. Arthur 11. Kwm'g — 

Tb« ioh-litla of thiarreort book, ruUiabnl by 
0, A.y»tOMn i Cl), M»drw, is“An Inijuiry 
into Their Condition and lupgwtion* for Thur 
Dplift." 

The book ll made up of twenty three erucle* 
by well known IndieTie, with a few Koropmna 
In the fcnner bit the heel known name" ara II 

If. Ihe Oaekwtr of liaroda, thelfon hlr Cokhale, 
the lion. Mr. Juhtico N 0 Chandavarkar, and 
LaU Dtjpi^ Itai Moat of the remairing namea 
nlao indieale men of a very wide. If not in every 
caae.of an AlMedia reprcientatlon The Kuro- • 
{lean Hat ranlaini four eemea— the Eight Itev. 
the Lord Blabspof Madraa, Mr ValeotioaCbirol, 
tha Rev. 0. F. Andrewe and Mra Beaaot 

Moat of tha grtiele* are re publicationa from 
TU Indhn Etvitw, where they Grit tppeared 
Ihoae who wrote later bad tbebeniGt of wbal 
‘had been prcvioualy pubtisbad The book la, 
therefore, of the oeture of a “ progreaaire aympo- 
eium " on tha eubject The good round eutn of 
50,000,000 Cgurea largely in the book, tbie being 
■pproxiiDitely the number of the*' Untouchable*,'* 
whoee preeent coc^itioTi and future welfare, for 
a variety of reaaona, etir the bearte and quicken 
the mental aetivitiea of tboee who bare contribul. 

' ed to the series. 

Though tnaoy minds bare uttered their tbougbte 
on the problem, and though abadea of opinion and 
■Dglea of vision are as diverse as the writen am 
various, atiU certain outstanding features charac- 
terize the contributions as a whole 

1. There IS profound recognition of the fact 
that, in the treatment accorded to these lowly 
.peoples, the past may be fairly described as long 

" Centuries of disbonour." 

2. There is a deep convictiou that somelbing 


co0« word of whnt hse been aeroBiptiehc d, a* for | 
fgampla, in Hirer, Jloml^y ard the Punjib,' | 

3. There fs a frequent repetition of tha the»i« ; 

that in (lie treatment accorded to Ihe " Uolo*lch'| 
ftbte*" Itir.duism hsa been untrue lo'trrtain, 
great Voice* and examplea of tbs paat, whicVI 
pmnU I to a better way. . le 

4. Tbers ia univerial recognition of the fact^ 
that •fiicatlon must bo ths eboacn means to 
trsneforb ths evil condition* of the Uma into th4 
better condition* of to anticipated Inture.' , 

0 Tberv la frequent recognition of tbs noble 
• woik dona by Cbriatian Missions for the«^ 
down (roilden one* Sometime* this rreogeition 
M gracefully given with no sign of a difTerent 
feeling lyiog behind tha words. At other times 
the other note i« clearly manifest, Rays fliS , 
Ilon'ble Mr T V. Seibsgirl Alyar, on paje 86-» 

*■ A CorittUn CoDvvrt from IIlDduism' aeldoa 
take* pan so our national movemteU. i With nre 
exception* be keeps aloof from political orgtnirt!' 
tioaa It is, lAcrc/orc, necewiary that w* should • 
etrsitatly and seriously work up tbii question M 
atatemuen with human instiBcts " 

Tha aigMOpance of tba thererora* fitalloC 
mine) is lacking cm tb» surface, but it u not difB> 
colt to imagine what i* bidden away. Another 
writer epeaks of tba impropriety of recognizing 
men of thia clar*, when, at Chriatians, they pul 
on coat and trousers, and refuring to tba tame 
sort of men recogoition while tboy remain 
Dindua a 


While these ere the outstanding features of the 
book, tbera are many point* of much intercet 
dealt with by one or more of the contnbutorv, 
and to some of these we may row turn. 

1. A certain number of contnbutora fra'ntly 
indicate that the ruling of Mr Gait, the Census 
Cemmisaioner, who held that the “Uttouch-', 
aWea" are not Ilin^u*, is the focus of their 
thought, and the specUi object of their ettact. 
In these new day* of Councils, when 'numbers 
determioe representation, it is hot possible W . 
contempUte calmly the removal of 60,000,000 
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C HE Quarierlj/ Journal of iht Poyttl 

' Aoex^ly of Grtal Dnian anrf InlanA con 
‘ tarns an loteresting articio bj Mr J Ken 
nedy on the era ot Kanuhka m whjch he tries to 
settle the date of Kanishka on the basis of eviJeoce 
derived from some Chinese irriters of about the 
fi(theentur/A D Mr Kenoedyaupportathetbeory 
already propoucded by Dr Tleet and thinks that 
Kanishka founded the era of 67 B C , which, as ho 
himeelE observes, 18 umversallj aeonbel by Hindus 
to \ ihrama of Ujjain Many scholars, on the other 
hand, notably Hr Viocent Smith, the author of 
the well known '* Early History of India,' assign 
a much later date to Kanislika vir, about 125 
^ D All Western scholars however agree in 
thinking that Vikrama the reputed founder of 
. the era of 57 B 0 , Js a royth In an arUcIo which 
d^paared in the April number of the Jnihan Bemcto 
for 1911,1 tried to show that thishias of European 
scholars against a Tjkrama in 57 B C , is not well 
founded and that there must have been a Vikraina 
oEU]jiinin57 BO, who defeated the SbaLas 
about that time and founded the era which goes 
by hia name I thn k it would not be improper 
for De to examine this pew contribution to the 
controversy about the era of 67 B 0 , and to see 
bow far the theory put forth by me is shaken there 
by No doubt Mr Kennedy does not refer to 
my Views on the subject — probably he is not aware 
of them 1 shall however try to confine myself to 


an examination of iiis View referring to my 
previous atguments only in tl e bnefest pdssiblo 
manner and adding new ones which suggest them 
selves to me at this stage. 

Ml Kennedy after detailing the evideaco he 
adduces from the Chinese writer above mentioned 
thus concludes his article “Most eras of long 
standing arc either astronomical or religious in 
their inception * • • Now the era started by 
Kanisbka is not only a regnal but a religious one 
Itmarksthe date of Kanisbkas conversion to Dud 
dhism,andthe coo vocation ofthecouDcil— two events 
which followed the one immediately upon the other 
• • • Now It IS evident that he (Kaniahka) must 
have conquered Jambudvtpa before be convoked the 
conocil, and that as a foreigner and a irJttiliKa his 
rule was illegitimate It was the convocation and 
tbe patronage of the council which made him and 
bis line legitimate He naturally dated his regnal 
years from it On tbe other hand the Buddhisfs 
would continue to use the era, once it was started, 
wilhont refererce to the reigntbg monarch. 
Hence i^s wide difiusioo, its perpetuation and its 
Damelessness But these are precisely the charac 
teristics of the numerous inscriptions of early date 
which are ascribed to this era In the Takbta 
Bshai inscription, it is merely called the ‘continu 
ous’ era It was never connected in the popular 
laind OTOn at that early period with any particular 
ting It was at once nameless and general 
Although started by a King it was strictly speak 
log not a regnal but a religious era, the era of the 
Boddhists And thus by tbe irony of fate the 
Hindus preserve the mercory anil celebrate the 
birth of an heretical end hostile faith" (P 688) 
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TilK IKDIAK KEVIKVV. 


|( N’otwber, 1912. 


Xow if wo cirtfulljr oxomino corh lUttmObt b( 
foot or inforonco Id thin org'jcnrnt we lin<l 

that it M either incorrect or unpouml or *Iao bnt 
portinlly earrrct or fotind, J<*t u* Ule the eUlr* 
taenia onoby one and eco how far each one ie well 
founded or ethorwiaa 

• Mr. Kenn*<ly obaervca Ent thet molt er*i of 
long eltnd;og ere either lutronOTnical or religioue 
in Ihcir inception, h'ow thia ih only e percielly 
correct lUtcment In fact no era baa betn in >{> 
iHiyption eatrononical except perhspe the proble- 
mitical Kali Vugi era of the Ilindua Kraa have 
uaaally been rrgnal in their iniuguralion , eii>i 
there are aame notable eru of long etan.'ing 
which were in their beginning purely rcligiou* 
nut there era eoeae eree of tong tlending ethuh 
erera eeither regnal sorreligiouem their loceptioo, 
Vat natienal. For inatance the I’.ottan are wa» • 
natlooel era and wax founded net when Roilo 
was founded but aubea']aeotly under the te0uan*e 
cif e Bfttiooil laotimeDt and fron a point of tioa 
of national importanea cu , the fabuloua founding 
of Uoeta by Uomului The Oraek era waa aiutlar- 
ly a national era counted froo the holding of the 
fint Olympian Gamon, founded not then, but ouheo- 
quently. Botli tbeao eraa were long lived, eepecially 
the former. The ItOman era continued to bo u«od 
for eeveral centuriea of the Cbrietian era and m 
apita of tbe fact that the Roman pspulation baJ 
adopted tbe Cbriatian faith. It waeonly after the 
complete daatruction of the Roman national aeoti- 
ment after tbe disruption of tbe Roman Empire 
that tbe Christian era WM founded and began to 
be used by the different peoples which ipreog from 
tbe disrupted Empire. Similar waa tbe case with 
tbe Grecian era. Now, tbia point I notice epecially 
for tbe purpose of showing that the Vikrema rra 
might have come into general use end favour 
owing to a national eentiment in its favour, tbongh 
there waa neither astronomical nor religious conw- 
deration to perpetuate its use. It it be once ed- 
mitted that Vilrrama was tbe first native sovereign 


of India who conquered tbs Shslcaa, the foreign* 
erseoil and was the aupretne f/ord of. 

tbe whole of northern India, Lie era owing to a 
national aentim-ot might survire long efwr be 
and bie line were gone, among the inhabitanla of 
Inliacfaff refiytciu That this waa tha^ctual 
case we efaeli show aubacqusntly, but it wilt ippear 
from the above that the fundam*ntal atatemeot 
on wbkh Mr Kctine<1y baace liia theory !a not 
correct end that an era in order to be of long 
duration need not nKCaaanly have an astro- 
nomical or rtligioiia beginning 

The next pramiM in Mr Kennedy'! argument 
>a equally iti.aound We do not know anything aa 
to when Kanishka conquered India or when be 
held the lluldbistic rsligiouf cenncll he is bellev* 
^l to bare convened. Whether these facte 
occurred >ti the strae ytar or differeut ytare, one 
before tbe other or after tbe other, there U nothing 
toehow Rut granting that he held tho council 
after be eubjugated India we eaiiciot accept Mr. 
Keonedy'e initreBce that Kanitbka nafursf/y 
dated bia regnal yeare from the bolding of the 
council. For this ia not natural, in our new at 
least A couqaering hero who subjugates a vaat 
country like lodia would not date hie regual years 
fromarvligioue cuuocil but from bia assumption of 
tbe imperial rule which might be commemorated by 
• special regnai occsssion or simply from hu last 
great victory. Csnquerore of countriea are far 
more iioprtased by the paliticul aspect of their 
greetoesa, than by aoy religious function they 
might bold or assist Ani if Kaniebka was 
reeliy eoengroaseJ by bis religioui enthusiasm for 
Buldhism aa to wholly forget hisimpetialinstioets, 
he would found an era which was wbolly 
religious ie its inceptioo. It would bs called tbe 
era of tbe council of Furushapur. nr the council 
of the Mshayena school of BuJdliism or by 
■omeotber religious name. M .renver tbe hotdinc 
of the ecnncil of Mahayana Budihiim wiuH not 
legahseor Ary anise Kanishka'sruUin the eyes of 
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orthodox Hindus who were not Buddhiata. And 
their number was legioa. Buddhism even in its 
palmy days did not supplant Hinduism ; at its 
beat period the population in India was only ball 
converted to Buddhism. How then can we explain 
the continuance of the era after Kaniahka’s race was 
‘gone*? We may go with Mr. Kennedy when ho 
observes that “ the Buddhists would continue to 
use the era once it was started without reference 
to the reigning Monarch.” But when ha observes 
immediately thereafter ” Rtnti its wide diffusion. 
Its perputuity and its namelossneas,” (which we 
shall presently discuss), we are disposed to cry 
"Haiti” Does he mean to say that Buddhists 
formed the whole of the people of India ? At no 
time did the Buddhists form even the majority of 
the poople, nor were the prioees in India Bud* 
dbUtsbya-ijority at any period, It is not therefore 
valid to argue that because Buddhists would use 
EQ era therefore it would become general and 
thus be perpetuated, 

But even here there is a doubt about the fact 
itself on which this inferanee is based. Is it 
true that the Buddhists generally used the era of 
67 B.O. for their writings, documents and inscrip- 
tions ? So far as my impressioo goes, it is the 
orthodox Hindus and the Jainas who favoured 
the era of 57 B. C. The Buddhists used probably 
the Nirvana era more than they used the era of 
^ B. C. The Jainas had also an era of their 
Own original founder of faith viz. the era of 
VardhimanaMahavirn, but they used the Vikrama 
era from a very early time along with the other 
era almost always in their writings and documents^ 
As a matter offset the Jainas very early made 
this national hero Vikrama a Jain and thus their 
religious scruples were satiahed. The Jainas were 
halers of orthodox Hinduism as well as of Bad* 
dhiam and they would not have taken up this era 
^ they must have known that it wss used hj 
Buddhists on religious grounds peculiar to them. 
It seems to me, therefore, doubtful if the Buddbista 


aa a mattor of fact or inference used this era to 
any special extent. 

We now pass on to the next chain in the argu- 
ment of Mr. Kennedy who goes on to observe : 
“ But these are precisely the characteristics of the 
numerous inscriptions of early date which are 
ascribed to this era.” By these characteristics, we 
apprehend, is meant “ wide diffusion and name* 
lessness.” Now this is exactly the place where the 
shoe chiefly pinches in the argument of Mr. Ken- 
nedy. The early ioscriptions which are dated in 
this era aie apparently widely diffused from the 
extreme north-west of India to Msgsdha in the 
east. The Takhta Babai inscription in the extreme 
north-west is now generally admitted to be dated 
in this era, an inference necessitated by the newly 
discovered legend of the mission of the Apostle 
St. Thomas to Qondopbaree, King of India, But 
though tho wide diffusion of the inscriptions is 
very probable the other half of the statement is 
not correct. The era is not nani«f«s as Mr. 
Keooedy seems to think, It is the name of the 
era io the early inscriptions which in my view 
makes it Improbable that Kaniahka could have 
been the founder of the era of 57 B. C. The era 
is not nameless in the early inacriptiona as Mr, 
Kennedy seems to believe. It is spoken of usually 
es the Malava Vikrama Era and European scholars 
often nse this name, as curiously enough appears 
from this very number of the Journal wherein 
Mr Veins refers to this era os the Malav.a- Vikrama 
Era in a note written by him on Ashvagosha. 
That name is evidently signifleant of the fact that 
tho era was known in tho early inscriptions as the 
Malava era, and in the later inscriptions as the 
Vikrama ere. Dr. Kielhorn who first propounded 
the theory that Vikrama was a myth (a theory 
which baa unfortunately biassed the views of later 
scholars), in his well-known paper on the subject 
in the Indian Antiquary (Vol. XS),gave a general 
list of inscriptions known (up to bis time) to be 
in the Vikrama era and found that in the first 
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in«crir’ioii tliere w*» no nsmo to the er», further 
OQ the nnue u>-id M>U« e tr« end UUr itill the 
namv w«e Vikrsma cm. tVe will ipoci ill; neutian 
here theDrftfaur iMcnp'.ion* which tre iiitec>-dent 
to lloueo T«i<Dg, Ihtlr daloi ere Vihram* tr» 428, 
481, 403, And C8'J or A P 371, 427, 436 and 932 
In the Gist two inucnplioBi no rumo u gieen 
while in the liet twu the cino given ii 
MaIiva TOfttrfi (reclconing or people?) Now 
It lA nAtunl that la the beginning no nemo 
niAy bo u>cd, not bceRUie people do wot know 
who founded the era, but bceeuse the feet u 
AO iceff dnoioii and patent to ell. Mr Kennedy 
obsorvcA here “In the Takhta Uahei inscfiption 
It u called the 'continuoua' ere It waa never 
connected in the popultr mind ereo at that 
early period with any parl.eular king Now 
If there la any aUtemeot in Mr, Keaaedy'e ergu 
moDt which might lUrllfl one aa it range, it la Uiie 
ToeTakhta-UihAi inacription la dat«<> 103 and la 
BOW pinned to the Vikrama era or rather Uie ere 
of 67 U C. by the diacorery v1 the legend of tho 
viait of 8t. Thomaa to India Now that pwople 
aheutd have forgotten in 103 of as era whofouodel 
that era, aoema to me perfectly unbelievable Tho 
fact muat be eiactly the reverie People wool J not 
mention the name of tbe era became the fact of bow 
UcameiDtoexietencewaiAJ well known We eball 
cite AD IrAtance. Sbivaji founded on ibe occawoD 
of hu cc,,ronation An era which ii mentioned aa tbe 
llajjarohatia era in llarelhi documents eubee 
quent to that event. Now the aor I niyyarobena 
meane only coronation , and the words Kajya- 
robana era mean the coronation era Wbcee 
coronation it is, is never mentioned or mentioned 
but rarely Tbe^e documenta which are now 
being examined would leave any person not ae- 
quairted with tbe fact, wondering aa to wbose 
coronation it was meant to convey The wvitera 
forget to mention it not because they do not 
know whose coronation it is, but exactly becau«e 
they know it too well and think it unnecessary to 


mnitiin It. SimiUr is ih# ea*e with the inacrip- 
tione detel In KAnirhka'a and bia auciersin'time. 
TheCgures giren ere ilajjan/hina yeira as haa 
■tow boeit found [See JovTn'xl (1003) «/ H. A. A’ 
C'roil /IrtlOH and Ireland ) The figure# w»re a 
riddle for • long time end this was so not hecauae 
tbe pesqile who recordwl theae inecriptiona did not 
know to what ths figurea referred but because 
they th-Might It waa ao obvious, tn abort tbe 
abeence of a nama id the beginring can nevvr 
be attributed <0 people'e furgeltirg to wluit event 
Ibe era owed its origin 

There in another coniideration which may be 
Bote.1 in ihia connection When there ere two 
competing eras, it would bo natural to erpoct that 
people mentioning a figure wool) gire the name 
of tbe vre to which the figure referred. It wei in 
tbi* way w# believe that gredutlly a neme began 
to be given to ibe era of 67 if 0. EveatbeTakhtf 
llabei inscrip loo u«ea the word “ eontlououa ” to 
dieUoguish tbe era from tbe orllDarily used 
meeaurv of time wbicb, as we well know wu 
tben the number of ye, vre eUpatd from the begin* 
ning of tho reign of the seignlrg moiiartb. In 
aoiient liuie*, there were no eras and the geoeral 
cnetoni wee to mentior tbe name of tbe reigiilng 
monarch end tho y ear of bia reigo I'bis practice 
wae common almost all over the ancient countries 
of Aeia Now the word “coiitinuous" would signify 
a epocial general era which was continuously to be 
counted on, and not to bo changed at tbe death of 
each monarch Bueh an era was the era of 67 B C. 
and tbero waa no competing era of the eame kind 
Iprsome eenturiee in Jodis, until tbe Oupta 
Era came into gercral use. For some cefituries, 
tbenfore, the era of 57 B. C. would not be named 
in documents. When the Gupta era became pre- 
valent it was found necessary to mention the 
name of the era of 67 B. C. ai d the name given 

toit waa the Malava reckoning. It ncema therefore 

not at alt surprising that tbe firet two documents 
noted by Dr. Kielhorn do not mention any name 
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whiU the next t\>'0 dated A. D. 43G and 53‘d 
mention the rame of the M.iUva era. 

But whatever may be the real cause (and many 
can be imagined) of the omission of a name in the 
earliest recoids we have, it would be conceded by 
everybody that this omission was not due to any 
want of knowledge ns to what event the era refer- 
red to. To me it seema almost absurd to argue that 
in the very first or second century of the era 
people who used it did not know or had forgotten 
to what event the era related. The people knew 
it, but did not mention it for various imaginable 
reasons. When the name was given it was given ns 
theMalavaeraand thatname is of the highest im- 
portance in the present controversy Strangely 
enough European scholars ignore this point alto- 
gether or piss it by carelessly. Dr. Kielhoin even 
in the paper above-mentioned, after stating that 
the name given to the era was Malava, 
merely remarks : — '* What special circomstancee 
may have given rise to its establishment (of 
the name) 1 am unable to determine at pre- 
sent " Dr. Hoernle who wrote a paper in the 
J.H.A.S. on the Mandsore inscription of Yasbo- 
dhatman Vishnuvardhana (the 4ih inscription 
above-mentioned) and formulated the theory that 
this Yashodharman first assumed the title of 
Vikramaditya and changed the Malava era into 
<Vikrama era passed by the question in the aame 
manner stating that be was not concerned with 
the question how the era got to be named the 
Ualava era. But this question is of vital impor- 
tance and cannot thus be'ehoved off. Its proper 
sigtiiBcance must be noted and the natural infer- 
ences drawn therefrom. Let us see to what this 
name clearly enough leads us. 

We have the name in the 3id document above" 
mentioned, dated 436 A.D. or 493V. Now although 
this is the first document we have, there may have 
been others of a previous date which we have not 
yet discovered which give the iiamo here given, 


vh, Xlalava-rsckoning. As a matter of fact I 
have come across an inscription in the very first 
centnry of the era which mentions this very name, 
It is an inscription under a stone Ztnya of great 
dimensions showing thus that it is a Sbaivaite 
inscription. I do not however base my case on 
this inscription ns it has not jet been brought to 
the notice of scholars and examined by experts. 
W'hat I would simply urge here is that because 
oor first document is diitud 493V, it does not 
follow tliat the name was firit given then. Keep- 
ing that fact in mind let us argue on the basis of 
this inscription which we have authenticated and 
which mentions this name in 493V, Now it 
seems to me that this name indicates without 
doubt that the era has a reference to some event 
connected with the MnUva people. We have seen 
and Mr Kennedy also admits the wide diffusion 
and perpetration of the era of 67 B Q. It was an 
era prevalent not only among the Malavi people 
but among most people of Northern India and used 
by Buddhists and other persons forming a 
majority of the people. Why should it then be 
called the M'liava-reckoning to the exclusion of 
all those otner people who used it, Clearly enough, 
the name wa* not given owing to the era being 
prevalent in Malava. Nay, as a matter of fact in 
Malava or MaUva proper it could not have 
prevalent then. We know from hiebory ,Ved ^ 
Ujjrin, the heart of Mahva, waa in the hancT j). ' 
the Shakes from 78 A.D, at least certainly bo 
from 126 A.D , to 400 A.D,, when the last Shaka 
King was killed by the Oupta King Chandragupta 
II. Piobably therefore in Malwa from the 
second contury to the fifth the Shaka era was pre- 
valent and thereafter perhv^ Oupta Era. So 
the facts show that the, was prevalent over 
many countries except proper and there- 
fore the name Malava not refer to the preva- 
lence of the reckoning,' tut to the cause of it. Wo 
have thus etrong ground to hold that the era was 
believed in the fifth century A.D, to have been 
started by the Mnlava people. Now that people 
have nothing ta show between 78 and 400 A.D. 
It they Blarted an era which was not confined 
to them but which became general it must relate 
to an event of general importance and admiration 
and we are thus inevitably led to the admission of 
a Vikramaditya or some conquering hero belong- 
ing to the Melavk people who led bis arms to the 
extreme Northwest Frontier in 57 B O, It may 
perhaps be suggested thatin 600 years people had 
foi^otten all about the real founder of the era and 
bia capital and bad substituted a fictious VikTama 
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C bavacter. 

BY 

REV. R. A. HUME, M.A,, DD. 


EN are coming to know that the physical 
eyes of the n)*>jorily of human beings have 
more or less imperfectione. A common 
defect of eyesight is inability to see things in 
focns, that is, to see all parts in the right perspec- 
tive. And the greatest difficulty in supplying 
spectacles is the difficulty of so adjusting them to 
the eyes as to give the right focus. But if things 
are not seen in true focus, they are not seen as 
they rightly are. Similarly thoughtful persons 
know that the mental eyes of most men are quite 
inperfect. The common defect of montal eyesight 
is inability to see things in focus. For thureason 
nen do not see principles, tendencies and facts es 
they really are. This common mental myopia, 
i- «. shortsightedness, makes those things which 
ere near appear inordinately large. 

IToquestionably the most important good for 
every one, both for his own advantage and for his 
. usefulness to others, is the possession of noble 
character. Yet hardly one In a hundred would say 
this. The majority of men consider the satisfaction 
of some bodily desire, or tbe possession of money, 
or reputation, or knowledge the supreme good. It 
Qight be imagined that the flower of our youth, 
whoareintelligent, well-meaning, and well-behaved, 
who are pursuing an education in advanced institn* 
tions, would not make such a mistake. Yet in 
the highest educational institutiors of every 
country the most clear-sighted instructors have 
Irequent occasions to remind students that, not 
the attainment of knowledge, but the development 
of worthy character, should be the chief aim of 
*11 education. 

The one conclusive illustration of this truth is 
the highest adjectives which can be applied to 
Qod are not the adjectives ‘ all-wise’ or ‘almightly,’ 

in 


bnt the adjectives ‘good’ and ‘holy.’ Since the sup- 
reme satisfaction of even our all-wise and almighty 
Ood is not in His wisdom or power, but in His 
character, equally must this be so of all His 
human children. 

Again the chief service which any one can render 
to others Is through bis chief possession. A mother’s 
toato service to her child is through her mother- 
love which quickens her mother-wit, A doctor’s 
mam service to suffering humanity is through hia 
peculiar possession of medical skill. A friend’s 
main service is through hfs sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of bis friend's need. Though this is so, the 
quality of tbe service of mother, doctor, friend is 
largely determined by their characters. Of two 
mothers, doctors.or friends of equal intelligence, 
verily tbe service of that one is finest who bsA tbe 
noblest character. God’s character is sot only 
His chief satisfaction for Himself, but it is His 
chief means of helping the human race. And on 
tbe contrary the greatest injury which a wicked 
man does is through bis contamination to the 
characters of others caused by contact with him. 
When a new offender is put in the ordinary jail 
the injury which he suffers is not from his confine- 
ment, but from association with bad people, and 
from bis loss of self-respect. 

When tbe word character is used without any 
defining adjective, it is ordinarily understood to 
mean tbe possession of nobility of nature. This 
is one strong evidence of the general - recognition 
of the intrinsic importance of character. It is not 
difficnlt to sny why character is the supreme good. 
Strictly, character is the man himself. His 
physical frame, bis money, all his possessions are 
not the man. When he dies what can he, what does 
he, take with him except his character t Yet is 
there n single characteristic which he can leave 
behind. Not one, not one. The character is the 
man : the man is Lis character. Some figures of 
speech may make this dear. Character is the 
blade of the knife : everything else about him is 
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tbe knir^’g baodle. Character ia the picture: every- 
thing elae the pirbure'a frame Character is » 
watch's meacbacism : everything elae tbe watch’s 
case Character is the steam which makes the 
lucomotive go. everything else tbe maebiDery 
Without which the engine can do nothing. 

In a general way we know the chief elements of 
noble character. Yet probably most men rarely 
think this over, and rarely specify what these 
elements are Also it is difEcuIt to recogmre and 
enumerate them in the beat order However, 
probably every one would coneider tmthfalness 
tbe most basal of worthy traits Like all elemen- 
tal things truthfulness is not easy to define Its 
essence is a reverential deaire to eee, to accept, and 
to adapt one’s self to every thing juat es itie. It 
is an expree<ioQ of the teachable spirit. Itinvoleee 
a sinoire desire to avoid bias In the cooeideration 
aod representation of every natter. It feele a 
real aversion for any statement or appearance 
about one's self or about others which U meant to 
mislead or to deceive The more truthful one 
heooaes, tbe more conscious he ie of tbe easy 
teadeecy in thought and feeling ; tbe more 
pains he takes to avoid yielding to biae, the 
more be appreciates the satisfaction of being 
true within end without. There never wts 
an age when truth was eo prized, honored or 
followed as tbe present, in diplomacy between 
cations there has been an immenee increase in 
frankness and truth. In religion there u a 
growing demand for simplicity and reality, and an 
open revolt against professed allegiance to any 
opinions or praticea Simply because they are 
traditionally deemed correct. But probably tbs 
greatest gain in reverence for truth is in edentfie 
circles, becaueo in reel science the only acknow- 
ledged test is tbe evidence of experience. Every 
department uf life owes a debt to science for its 
demand that only that shall be accepted as tme 
which stands the test of the most aearehiog 
examination. To my mind the thief value of 


higher educational institutions is that theiv 
general influence is to promote tbe desire sod 
search for truth. This note of reality as the 
controlling element of life fa probably the main 
reason for the power of Eipling, the most virile 
of modern poets. Take as one rf bis characteristic 
ntteniDces tbe following anticipation of the future 
from bis poem V Envoi. 

“Then only tbe Master shall praise us and 
only the Master shall blame; 

And no one abatl work for money, and eo one 
ahajl work for fame ; 

But each for the joy of the working, and each 
in hie separate atar, 

Shall draw tbe Thing aa he sees it for the Ood 
of Things aa they are " 

Aeecondcbief element of ncbla character is 
devotion to duty. Not more universal nor eeass* 

leas Is tbe law of gravitation in phyales than tl.i 

law of duty >n morala Seeause every physleal 
etom la in relation to all other atoms, the 
force of gravitation immutably controls the ten- 
dency of each atom to all others. But jihysiesl 
enlittesaTe r.otmore eertaialy or universally bound 
into mutual roUtione then are apiritual entities. 
fJnusAomo Hulfue ftono ia a true Latin proverb, 
meaning, that no one could bo human except 
tbiough being in relation with others. Firet be 
ie in relation to hia immediate family, but through 
them ho is truly in relation to thousands of others; 
and through those thousands, he is, in tbe last 
analyeU, in real relation to still larger and larger 
»gS”e»***”'*i «“'* Source of all being. There- 
fore, being in relation to others, yet unlike 
phyeieal particle-, being an agent capable ofehoos- 
iDg to follow a higher or lower rel.tion to those 
with whom ho ia bound, the Uw uf moral gravita- 
tion, which ie another nanie for duty, as cease- 
lesely pulU on him, as gravitilion pulla on 
phyeical atoms. Herein eomes tbe aobjJity cf 
deroUno to duty as an eJsmenS of character. Jf 
he wiB, man ehoiild and can lo)»lly reepi-nd to 
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the call o! the highest relatioos, oi' he can ignobly 
resist the call, anJ so fail la duty. 

So near is glory unto dust, 

So close is God to mao, 

When duty whispers low " Thou must " 

The youth replies, “I can.” 

XLere is one Being in the universe, the Father 
of us all, who never once has failed to do Bis very 
best for every human being, and in so doing He 
has doubtless considered that he was rcerely doing 
His duty. In eo doing He has probably never 
been fully appreciated. But that has made no 
diETernece in Hia course. Be has done His duty 
for the satisfaction which Bo had in it. It is an 
element in Hie perfection of character. 

It is a sublime and inspiring truth, though one 
rarely noted, that we are a part of a univeree. 
But a universe must have and can have only one 
system of control, one moral order namely the 
thought and character c( the Ood who ts the eoul 
of the universe. Since doing Bis duty toward 
every human being is the source of Uis personal 
aatisfactioo, even though this is unknown and 
unappreciated by almost all for whom He does His 
beet, under the one law of the universe the eaine 
principle holds equally good for men. The beet 
thing for ourselves and our best service to fellow* 
men is that, up to the beat of our light and our 
^ability, we should steadfastly and gladly ‘do our 
dtny. Eliiibetb Barrett Browning well aung 
The sweetest lives are those to duty wed 
W’bose deeds, both great and small, 

Are close-knit strands of an unbroken thread 
Where love enobles all. 

The world may sound no trumpets, ring no 
bells, 

The book of life the shining record tells. 

Ah a third element of noble character I men- 
tion two qualities which are so closely allied that 

they might almost be considered one, though they 
have two names. They are faith and patience. 
They are fundamental constituents of cbaiactor. 


Unfortunately the meaning and implication n! 
these transcendant terms are often so emasculated 
as to rob them of much of their finest significance, 
SofflOtimes faith is supposed to m^an nothing more 
than mera assent to intellectual formula. When 
faith is weakened to mean intellectual acceptance 
of even a religious creed, it has no more spiritual 
quality than intellectual acceptance of a geome- 
trical proposition. But that noble word has fuller 
implicatioDS In the highest sense faith is devo- 
tion to and trust in persons and ideals. Be is a 
man of faith who has devotion to some person or 
to some worthy cause. Yet even such faith baa 
inadequate power uoloss it is associated with the 
closely allied virtue of patience. Too often 
patience is thought to me-tn a mere passive submis- 
sion which tabes evil without resistance, because 
it IS too inert to try for anything better. In its 
fullest meaolog patience Is a spiritual endarnnea of 
delay in the actual securing of high aims becfiuse 
of loyalty to some persons and assurance of the 
final victory of high aims. Patience is “ readiness 
to wait God’ s time because of trust in God's truth.'* 
In a good book men are urged to be “ followers of 
them who through faith and patience inherited 
promises. " 

The history of the world supplies many examples 
of men of power who, though men of faitb, finally 
failed, because to faith they did not add patience, 
Bistory also offers shining examples of men of 
less native equipment who won final victory because 
they combined patience with faith. It is noti diffi- 
cult tosee why this is so. One 8uffi:iect reason is 
that, however wiss a man may bo he is not far 
sighted enough to forecast all the future and to 
apprehend all unexpected reverses. In the face 
of sudden failures patience is an indispensable 
adjunct of faith. 

Bapoleon is a brilliant example of a man of 
exceptional endowment, of fortunate circumstances, 
of aboundirg faith in himself, and of extreme 
alnlity to awaken in others faitb in himself, who 
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yet became a conspicuous failure because be lacked 
su£6cJent patioDca Tbere/ore, tbeugb lor fiftem 
yeara coDtionously be had marTellous euccesses 
yet in three abort years he failed because be lacked 
that spiritual endurance srbich knows bow to 
meet temporary reverses 
A conspicuous example o! the opposite kind u 
furnished by a classical illustration from Eome in 
the Funic wars It illustrates the greatness of 
patience because it involved the character of a 
whole people as well as of a single leader There 
was a mortal conBict between Oarthageand Rome. 
Hannibal, the Carthaginian leader, one of tbe 
greateat generals of ancient times, bad invaded 
Italy with an immense army. The Roman army 
was commended by a fer less capable soldier, 
Fabiue. In tbe battle of Cannae m 216 B 0 
Fablue as mUmanaged that tha greater part of bis 
army waa destroyed His hopeless younger 
ofic(ra proposed that IQ shame they should fly to 
some foreign land Cut despite hie failure and 
hie other limitations, that defeated general posses- 
sed tbe victorious quality of spiritual eodureoce 
and of devotion to hie country's cause, called 
patience He led hie handful of meo back to 
Rome. And Chough most of the members of tbe 
Roman Senate were bis political opponents, 
though through bis mismacigement their brothers 
and suns had lost their lives, and tbeexietenceof ILe 
nation bad become endangered, yet that Roman 
Senate, possessing the national cbaracterietie of 
spiritual endurance, received him with no reproach, 
but with thanks, and voted bim a tnumph, 
because, as they said, “He had not despaired of 
the Republic.” And through eubsequont ages that 
defeated, but enduring, Booiin general baa had 
the honor of having bia name attached to a conque- 
ring mode of life called “ Tbe Fabian policy,” te, 
tha way of eventual success through calm endurance 
in working fora high purpose, vc: , the way of 
patience Feibapa more than any other quality 
this cbaracterietie of patience in its highest sense. 


f e , of aplritual endurance, is tbe main source of 
powar IB the English natiosal character. It is 
well d^cribed in tbe following poem by Henry 
NcQbold. 

There's a breathless hush in the close to night; 
Ten to make tbe match and win. 

A bumping pitch and a blinding light, 

An hour to play the laat man in. 

And it'a not for the sake of a ribboned coat. 
Or the selfish hope of a season’s fame, 

Rot hia Captain's band on hie tbouldec aoiote, 
“ Play up* Play up, and play tbe game." 

The sand of the desert is soddsn red— 

Red with the wreck of tbe iquare that broke; 
Xbe Ostling's jammed and the colonel's dead, 
And tl»raglm«Bt btioi wicb dait and smoke, 
Tbe nvsrof death has brimmed bis banks, 

And England’s far, and honour's a name, 

But tbe voice of a school boy rallies tha ranks, 

“ Play up' Flay up, and play th« game, " 

This IS tbe word that year by ysar, 

While in her place tbe school la set, 

Every Eoglieb boy must hear, 

And none that hears it dares forget. 

Tbit they all with a joyful mind 
Bear through life like a torch aflame, 

And falling fling to the host behind, 

“Play up' Play up, and play tbs game." 

Time forbids dwellingon many other elements 
of character, such as humility, unsel&shness, 
purity, aspiraUoi', love. However, I mention One 
more, vis passion for service. Of the manifold 
excellencies of our heavenly Father one of the most 
supreme is Hia paaaion for service, His ceaaelese 
effort to do something for every human child. 
IhiB b«Dg eo, tbe same paasion must be and is 
eaeeotial for noble character in men. Tha Lord 
Jesus Christ give Hia estimate of its worth by 
•“T*®?, “Whosoever would become great amongyou 
shall bo your servant; and mbosoevtt would be 
first among you shall be your bond servant. ” This 
being tbs divine law, how appropriate and inspir* 
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iDg the fact that the royal crest of tho most 
esalted person in the British En^pire, our King- 
Emperor, bears as its motto the words, “Jcb diec,** 
te. I serve. 

Much might helpfully be said as to bow noble 
character can be developed. Time permits of 
only two brief suggestions. Character cannot be 
achieved by any direct effort to gain it. The first 
fundameotal principle is that only life begets life; 
and that tho closer the contact of life witb life^ 
the more empowering the connection. The one 
sure, quickest way to develop bad character is for any 
one to be associated with persons of bad nature. 
At first though toe association be not one 
chosen or approved, yet fioally it becomes such The 
taaic esceptioo to this experience is when the 
uaociation is caused by an earnest desire to tefortn 
the evil doer. Tbe reverse is equally true Noble 
character is ffiainly developed by intimacy witb 
pecsQu of'wostb. The more wcrtby the peraon 
and the more intimate the relatioo, tbe more 
helpful the connection, Every pupil of every 
Woved instructor will testify that his main obli- 
gation to that instructor is not for knowledge 
received, but for inspiration from character. 

A necessary inference from this principle is 
that, since God is a person who is in actual 
relation with every human being, and since Uis 
character is perfect, intimacy with the livirg 
Ood ii the greatest power for the development of 
character. While this is logically true, it must be 
the sad testimony of us all that rarely are our 
spirits truly consciaos that God is within ue. 
This developed absence of realisation of God’s 
presence is the main cause of low spiritual life. 
Therefore every one of us needs to do what ie 
called “Practising the preseoce of God," tc. 
iotentionally and frequently saying to oneself, 
"Qodts now in me earnestly desiring to help 
*ne to lie noble.” Such constant reminder is a 
most powerful means for a man’s gradually 
becoming noble in character, i«. coming more 


&8o 


and more to think, feel and act as our heavenly 
Father does. The perfection of the character of 
the Lord Jesus Christ is illustrated by His cease- 
less conaridtisness nf intimacy and harmony with 
God the Father. Alao it is God’s wish and practice 
that our relations with fellow-men should ever 
remind us of our connection with Him, just as 
every sense of our connection witb Him should 
inspire us with ft feeling of more responsibility 
towards brother men. 

The second fundamental principle for the 
development of noble character is that by impart- 
ing life to uthers we develop our own life. . It is 
a spiritual law that the highest way of developiog 
one’s own life is by imparting it to others. It is 
blessed to receive life. It is more blessed to give it. 
Whoever loses bis life in service for others finds it. 
Saved to serve is tbe divine Iaw of life. If one 
ever once thinks of improving bis own good by 
serving others, that very thought will injuie hla 
character. But without thinking of the reflex 
influence ou himself whoever unselfishly serves 
others is thereby certainly ennobled. 

I take this opportunity to drop a token of 
admiration and gratitude on the memory of that 
most humble, but most noble, of our fellow- 
countrymen Bebramji M, Mal.abari, who was fore- 
most in service for all fellow-men in any need, 
but who rarely let bis own right-hand know what 
bis left hand had done. Also 1 would express high 
respect for that foremost public man of India 
today, the Honorable O. K. Ookhale, the founder 
and leader of the Servants of India Society, who 
lives to advocate tho cause of all who are 
oppressed. 

The greatness of the principle which we aro 
coneidering is that it works its benign effects cot 
solely on a few prominent leaders of mankind. 
Equally and absolutely it is beneficent in the lives 
of every member of the unheralded multitude 
who WTO true noblemen through goqdoees of 
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character, and who by their own goodness help to 
make others noble. 

Goodness is its own reward, BepntatioD is 
helpful to character when it is a spur to finer 
Kcrrice. Yet there ace few aubtle temptations 
to pride and excesswe ambition as a great reputa- 
tion. The fundamental necessity is ealf-respect, 
the knowledge that within one’s own heart there 
ia little which he should blush to have the world 
or the Searcher of hearts know. However much 
a gifted man may dsxzleor may temporarily lead 
the multitude, under Ood the only enduring 
possession is the respect of one's own conscience. 
He that has achieved a noble character poeseases 
the estate of him that hath “ three firm friends, 
more sure Iban day or night, himself, his maker, 
and the angel Death." 

Differences in knowledge, in attainmentc, in 
opportunities give differing degrees of good of 
some kind. But the possession of nohlecberecter 
is the chief attainment and blesaedneas for any 
one. Stilt to those who are favoured with oppor> 
tunitiM for aaeoolation with noble men and 
women, and with opportunities for exceptional 
service there come the greatest poeeibilitiee for 
the development of tbe fineat character Yet in 
the shadow of every such advantage lies the tem- 
ptation to forget the truth which we are consider- 
ing Hot exceptional opportunity for acqainng 
knowledge, but for developing character, is tbe 
chief value of ail higher educational iostitoliooB. 
fjet every one of us continually give to bie own 
spirit the summons uttered to hie spirit by the 
American poet, Oliver Wendell Holmes. — 

CuiM thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

Aa the swift aeasona roll 1 

Leave thy low vaulted past I 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last. 

Shut thee from Heaven with a dome more vast 

Till thou at length art free, 

I^eaving thine outgrown shell by life's 
unresting eea I 


"HJHLET: ft STUDT” 

M ns EEuaious ass hoeal aspects. 

BY 

MB. G. A. CHANDAVAKKAR, B.A. 

poet is a prophet. He has a special message 
to deliver to the world. He has within him 
Uia wisdom of a philosopher, the enthusiasm 
of s reformer end the eystematised knowledge of 
a scientist He studies the glorious or tbe in- 
glorious past of a nation, realises tbs needs of the 
living or tbs dead present and writes for the 
future, though tbst is generally in the Upa of 
gods A poet by birth is of one country but by 
worth belongs to the whole world. Like a pro* 
phet when ‘ tbe time is out of Joint ’ he is born to 
“eit It light ” Tbe sympathies of a post may 
seem national but bis tendenelss when esrsfully 
examined will be found to be truly international. 
A syupatbetic, earnest nnd impartial study of 
poets IS more likely to rsae tbe barriers which 
eelSshnees bas erected between man and man 
tnan many Peace-confereneea puttogathsr and will 
ultimately exert a etroog unifying influence 
wherever warring elements tend to disorgenise 
eociety Human nature is everywhere the same 
and what an Boglish poet bas said, thought or 
done IS sure to interest end instruct an Indian 
however much the environments of tbe latter may 
differ. Surety a poet boro in the land of “ men 
of action " has much to teach to tbe dosceodants 
of “ men of thought " or rather to supplement the 
knowledge imparted to them by their ancient 
philosophers. 

A sympathetic end an intelligent study of 
Shakeepeare’e //amlel, tbe most modem of all his 
plays leaves behind some indelible impression on 
the minds of his Indian readers. It needs oO 
great stress of imagination to perceive that in this 
tragedy of thought the contemplative element 
predominates and that a miserable fate has await* 
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ed a man or rather the hero of the eimplj 

because he hal too much reflective temperament 
in him. Any man who thinks and thinks t'ta 
much develops a peculiar trait of his own charac* 
ter which uUimatelj protes fatal. Too mnch 
thitiking seems to make one unfit for action. 
What was yoQDg Hamlet when his father was 
occupying the throne of Denmark? He was a 
diligent student and that too of a branch of study 
which is so much liked and admired by the 
Tliodus, namely of philosophy and metaphysics. 
How did this stilly, probihly conducted on wrong 
lines, infiaance him ? When he grows to manhood 
he becomes a first-rate philosopher and begins to 
moralize on every incident however trivial it may 
he. No moment passes when he does not put on 
his philosophic garb. His father's ghost appenrs 
to him and commands him to murder Claudius 
his own brother who had murdered him and 
married his wife Gertrude. An obedient son as 
the young Hamlet WAS, ha promises to carry ont 
his instruetioDS feithfully but what has the young- 
philosopher done to redeem his promise ? What- 
ever justification might be given for Hamlet’s 
delay it can be safely asserted that be had signal- 
ly failed to do his duty. He lets every opportu- 
nity slip by and seeks consolation from his philo- 
sophy so much so that on certain occaeioiis be 
himself is bafiled in his attempts to analyse the 
cause of his own inaction. What with the serious 
doubts crossing his most able mind, what with his 
so-called justification of bis inaction and failure 
to act promptly and what with bis desire to “ put 
on antic disposition ” he delays and delays nn- 
uaually long. A period of torturing suspense drives 
him into melancholia and leads on to semi-mAd' 
Bess. Jlo thought and “ thought precisely on the 
event" and so many innocent lives were lost and 
^bo is responsible for that ‘ dismal sight ’ if not 
the melancholy and highly contemplative satute 
cf Hamlet himself? Whit is true of a man is 
equally true of a nation, Ami the Kiying, 


And thus native hue of resolution, 

Is sicklied over with the pale east of thought, 

And enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn away 
And lose the name of action, 

(/lam. 111. 1.) 

has a special moral significance of its own espe- 
cially fora ‘nation ’ which ever and anon 'plunges 
in deep thought.’ Thought there must be, but too 
much of it seems to suck the life-blood of a 
nation at a time whan action and not talk should 
have a free play. Tbs “ ghosts ’’ of reformers like 
Rija Ram Mohan Roy and Swam! Dayananda 
denying to themselves the pleasures of “ Mookti ’’ 
in an nndiscovered region from the bourn of 
which for a time no traveller returns, come and 
cry for speedy action in matters of social reform 
and many like the young HsmUt lespond saying 
“Thy eommandmeat til tione shall lire 
Within the book sod rolume of my braio 
Uomixed with baser matter ; yes, by hearoa I" 
{Sam. 1, ff.) 

But a “no" by action, at least, in the majority 
of cases. 'We pause, pass resolutions, think ami 
deliver thundering speeches, calculate, hut do (?) . . 
Philosophy of quietism must find a second try 
place ID the evolution of society and the nobler 
philosophy of action should take its place. Of 
course,8ome ‘ whips and scorns of time' which 
made Hamlet’s life ao unbearable to him are in a 
great measure responsible for driviog many an 
earnest but poor soul to despair and create in 
them a disgust for the world and its affairs. 

•TheepprrMor’i wrong, the proud man’s contumely 
The pangs of despised lore, the law's delay 
The insolence of ofQce and the spurns 
That patient men of the unworthy take.* 
Fortunate indeed is the man who has not felt 
all these whips 1 But in this topsy-turvy world of 
ours every religious reformer and every earnest 
tmth seeking soul has felt one or all these 
pangs but the glory of such men consisted in 
marching victoriously over all these and ultimate- 
ly in conquering even death. Far different is the 
case with ordinary mortals. To them, how dis- 
coaraging are these;— (1) The oppressor’s wion g 
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(2) The proud tniin’g contumely (3) Tbe insolence 
of office ! 

Polonius, nnother interestirg ehersoter in 
“ Hamlet " talks wisely but acts foolishly. There 
is a world of diOerence between his precepts end 
his own eiample He is a bundle of ineoneistcn- 
ciei. With ell that, he gains worldly success 
Erery monarch 8»ema to like him and his ways 
In addition to his being s garrulous old man and 
a cunning courtier ha is a weather cock and a 
clever time server He, like many worldly wise 
men falls in the good looks of the ruling monarch 
but with all his noble precepts 

■'See thou ehareeterl Give thy thoughte oo 

(tOBgUCi 

Nor any unproporliooeJ thought his eel. 

Be thou ftoiliar but by bo ewaa vulgar. 

Qive every nan thy tar but Nw thy voiea. 

Take etch nas'i cenaure but reserve tbr 

[judgaoent 

Neither a borrower oor a lender be . 

For lots eft loieth both iteelf and friood. 

And bertewiog dulls the edge of buabtedry * 
he never leems to have known or realised the 
significance of the famous aajing "liAjaniM 
itttlaRtipa" and that too much of flattery 
of any one and an nfficious and impertinent 
nature lead to a disastrous down fall Tbe 
“ tedious old fool ” was of auprrficial worldly 
experience but any how hia fate gives a warning 
to many, that mean flattery to gain selfish ends or 
the setting off the one individual oracommunity 
against the other— mark bow ingeniou^y he made 
Ophelia dis-regurd Hamlet, her lover and an 
idol of her heart— is ultimately ruinous to such 
time-servers. This fact is emphasised by the 
fate of two other courtiers “ Rosrncrantz and 
Guildeustern” as well. Polomus asked bis son 
“ To thine own salt bo liue. 

And It must follow aa the night the day. 

Thou can at not then be talae to any nan,'* 
but be himself never acted up to these words and 
many of our readers who have had oceasion to 
come across many " Poloniusea” will nog fail to 
realise that in ‘ the rotteo state of the then 


Denmark’ too he met with a just punishment for 
bis insincerity. 

Tbe punishment that is meted out to a moral 
wrong doer like Claudius in tbe shape of the prick- 
ings of his own conscience; the reward that is 
obtained by one who leads a highly moral life; tbs 
peace of mind which is the outcome of equanimity 
BO merked in Horatio — ‘ one eterlmg thing in tbe 
rattan state of Denmark' — ; the miseries that fall 
to the lot of a man who is entirely guided by ‘ a 
timid, eeasuoue and sentimental’ woman of tbe 
type of Gertriidr: the ship-wreck of life, so 
natural to a weak, fragile being like Ophelia; and 
above ell the victory that crowns tbe efforts of a 
genuine hero like Fortinbras are admirably 
shuwii in this great play of /Jamltl. 

There is no doubt that a religious element is 
very strong in /Jamlel In spite of tbe ghost and 
other gbestiy incidents Shakespeare's mind seems 
to have been upset with the great prehlems of life 
and death In tbe first Soliloquy of Hamlet 
(Act 1 Sc 3) the poet refers to "the cannon 
agaiosteelf-ehughter" and says that tbe Evsr- 
lesbng has “fixed that cannon," It is easy to 
perceive that be rightly considered suicide as a 
heinous crime Hamlet in another Soliloquy (Act 
III Sc Ij refers to “death ’’ as a “elsep " and to 
“that dread of something after death, the undis- 
covered country from whose bourn oo traveller 
returns * He believes that after death the human 
eool is not annihilated but only enjoyaa kind of 
“sleep" in sn unknown region. He is neither a 
believer in the “ re-birth theory ” nor is there 
anything to show his belief in the eternity of 
human eoul. IVhether the human soul existed 
before this birth or not he does not explicitly aay. 
It IS therefore eafe to conclude that be like many 
other Christians believed that human soul is 
created, and that it has a beginning but no end. 
Uiilike Shakespeare, tVillism Wordsworth believes 
in the eternity of the human eoul as well as in 
its pnv'cns (XTitiBce. He unlike Shakefprarr, 
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eonsMare birth as “a sleep and a forgetting." 
Ha further belieres that 

** Tha aaii\ that rises with us, our Vito's star 
(lath had elsewhere its settiog, 

Aad coraetb from afar ; 

Not ia enliro forgetfulness, 

And not in utter Dahedoess, 

Cut trailing clouds of gloi^ do we coma 
From Uod, who is our home 

IhediOrerenre between the views expressed by these 
two is striking. While Shakespeare considers " To 
die is to sleep” Wordsworth holds that '* Birth is 
but a sleep and a forgetting,” and he leans 
towards the belief of the Hindus in the theory of 
"Transmigration of human souls.” 

Shakespeare has implicit faith in the efficacy of 
rmytr, S.sya he 

'‘And what'a io prayer bat this two fold foreo, 

To be forestalled ero we come to fall. 

Or pardoned being do«af " 

{UamUl III. Se. III.) 

Preyers should be sincere sad must be eeeom* 
paoied by a truesense of repentaace is bis firm 
belief. 

"Repentaace— -what can it not ? 

Vet what can it when one caoaot repent ?” 

{Tlanltt Si. III. Act HI.) 

Claudius, the king of Denmark, with all bie 
defects moral or mental, could not have ex- 
pressed a better sentiment than the following one. 

' “ Words without thoughts nercr to hearea go. " 

Sincere prayers offered in the best ofsplriteand 
ottered by a repenting heart alone are likely to 
find a response and n bearing from on-higb, ia 
what the prvnta of 'poets belwee. Kypocriay be 
seems to detest. When a man commits a sin or 
deprives another of wealth or property of any 
kind be is not likely to be pardoned io spite of 
his prayers. Siya the poet very forcibly 

*• OITonce'e guilded hand may Bhava by jnitW, 
And oft it’a rren tho wicked prwa itaelt 
l^uya out the law; but >t is not bo above. 

Tbrre is no ahuflling, there the action lies 
la hiB true naluro and we ouraelves compelled. 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our tautta. 

To give IO Evidence.. . .. 

(lfamltllIl.Se.S). 


What a world of difference there is between human 
and divine justice I 

Shakespeare is undoubtedly a theisl of thoisls 
and a firm believer in the control that Qod exer- 
cises on human destiny. 

There la a divinity that ahapea our ends. 
Rough-bow them how wo wilt— 

Whether man can possibly be the architect of his 
own fortune or not and whether it is in the power 
of mao to command success, Shakespeare seems to 
hold that ultimately there is a Great Divine will 
that controls man’s actions and guides his des- 
tinies. “ We may not command success but we 
may deserve it." A theist of Shakespesre’s type 
cannot but hold such viows though rationalists 
might find it hard to reconcile tbsir thoughts 
with the postulates Totmulated by Shakespeare in 
Vila great p\ay nf Jlamttt •nV»«h thb'ogh “ a tragedy 
of thought” has much in it to make our lives not 
tragedies but comedies. 

TWD BOOKS ON BUDOHISM.* 

BY 

MK K. B. BAtlABAMl BABTttI, D.A.E.L. 


IIESE two books state in e compendious form 
wbat the essentials of Buddha’s great reli- 
gion are. Dharmapala has long been known 
to us as an enthusiastic Buddhist and has laboured 
long and strenuously in the cause of Buddhism. 
Dudley Wright has discussed the eesentiaU of the 
faith in a very sympathetic spirit. 

Wo must tako exception to a statement made in 
Dbarmap'vla’a book about the persecutions that 
drove Buddhism out of India. This statement is 
often taken from ill-informed and uniympathetic 
bocks on Indian History'wntten by persons who 
• "A 4I«nu»l of BuJdhUm " Ity Dudley Wnght. 
("The Life and Toachingn of Buddha By the Aoa- 
ganka Dharmaptla, Published by G. A, Natesan & Co., 
Uadrae Fnce. At. 12. 
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ba.Te not made an accurate study of ancient re- 
cords Buddbiem tailed to strike a firm root in 
India because in spite of the great beauty of its 
ethical system, it was essentially Godless and failed 
to satisfy the highest spiiitual cravings of the 
human soul. There is a law of campetition and 
Burvival of the truest and the sweetest in the rtelm 
of ideas as there is a law of compititian and survi- 
val of the fittest in the material world, and the 
doctrines of Buddliisni had to retreat before the 
doctrioes tit Saehchulaniinia, and A'urma, likallii, 
and Jncina, 

Another statement made hy Dhariuapala is 
equally untenable and opposed tn fact Ho aaya 
that the author of the flhsgawad Oito wsa hoatile 
to the Vedaa and rslies on Chapter II v«r«o 4® ae 
Bupporting hts view. Anyone who has studied 
Ssnkara'a fameua Bhashya on the 0<(a can »eo 
how entirely DbarmapsU baa misundeietood tho 
passage Further, a gUnce at the last verso of 
chapter XVI of tboOits shows bvyondtll possibility 
of doubt bow Krishna tsschrs that the revealed 
ictlpture is the only end flnsl souice of troo 
knowledge. 

Another fsllacioiia statement cooUinod in 
DbarmapaU’s book is that In Ancient Indian 

pholosophy the higheet form of religion consisted 
in mortifying the body. “ This ellegation is ae 
astonishing as it is untrue TIis lodien aagos 
taught that self control and self denial tro the 
basis on which the temple of devotion and Qod- 
realiaation can be built, but they always knew 
and t.iiight that the highest thing in life ia the 
attainmentuf Ood love and Qod realisationthroogh 
the disciplining of the mind by unselfish aeti»o, 
tapa$, and y/igti (uienUl control ) 

Thus though the psychology and ther.ligiona 
element in Buddhism are of a pwr type, 
there is no doubt about its ethieil beauty oi 
about the supreme fascinallim and chirm of 
Buddhn's persooolity, Bu.llli.'s analjaiK of the 
cosmos and of the mind wjs peifsct so far eq it 


went, though it had some deficieneieg as stated 
already Hie ethical ideal is petliaps the highest 
that has shone upon the limit of men, and n<> 
peraonality in the world Can bo anid to have in a 
higher measure love for hurninity and reiiuncia- 
lion. His doctrines of the eightfold pith, nf the 
seven yewels of the Law an.i nf tho avuidnig of 
tLo ten enU are of great heaiity and enduring 
value and make for the evolution of a higher type 
of humanity in the world 

The two ahiivo said bookv enabls us to under- 
eland andappreeista BuddliNm and will well lepsyr 
perueal. We can confidently rcicommnnd them to 
the public as enabling us to resliee the beat 
elements of a faith whose “ goil is to find a refuge 
for man from tho miaeries of the world in the safe 
haven of en tntellrctiial and athicallife through 
self conquest »nd self culture.” 


The Life & Teacliings of Builiiha' 

BY 

THE ANAGARIKA DHARBAPALA. 

This le a clear end ennciss account of the Life 
and Teachings of Loi^t Buddha written by a 
well-known Buddhist authority and in e style 
epeeially intended fir non Buddhists The book is 
bound to be widely ciroulitod nnd anureciated. 
With ao appendix. 

Contents —Introductory, Birth of the Future 
Buddha, The Boyhood of the Future Buddha, 
The Initiation of the Bo-lhisal, The great Renun- 
ciation, The Ascetic Life, The charHCUristics of 
the Dudiha. The Philosophy of the Buddha, 
Skandae. The Coapol of Destruction, The aasen- 
tiala of the Religion, The decline of tho Buchlhism, 
The Ethice of llighleousness, The Jirahmachari 
Life, Analysis, I|ie augas of lIolinCfM 

Appendix Buddha’s Ronuncialiim. (Eitraels from 
“J^)Life of Buddha” by Aavaghosha Bodhi- 
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MR. A, VENKATARAMIAH, B.A , I^T. 


LMOST uver^ Hindu, at least in the Madras 
Presidency, knows well enough the story 
, i of Ram Das and Tanali Shah. Some have 
read the stnry, soma have witnessed a Hari Katha 
(kalakahepam) of * Itam Djs CharitraiD,’ while 
others have seen it put on boards. The events 
detailed io the story are historical facts and there 
are sufheient data to strengthen one's conviction. 
The story is briefly this : Rama Das was a great 
Bhakta of Sree Rsma. He lived in the eeven- 
teenlh century of tho Obristian Era He held 
the position of a Taluqdar (a Talsitdar — a revenue 
clSeer) under Tsnah Sbah the last of the Kutub 
Bhahi kings of Oolkonds. In his zeal and devo- 
tion to Sree Bams, he erected a teoiple at Dhadra* 
ebellam and dedicated it to Rama Bbadra or 
Rina Chandra. But he spent the money of the 
state for the coustruetioo of the temple, end so he 
was not able to send the amount collected as 
revenue to the state treasury in time. On In- 
vestigation, Tanali Shah found out how the money 
was utilized by the rovenuo officer, and gave 
orders, according to the prevailing custom, to 
ejetciso “ Zvlum,” it, torture the olTender. Rom 
Das was sentenced to imprisonment attended with 
severe torture. Accordingly, he led a miserable 
hfe of twelve years’ imprisonment. At last Sceo 
Ratna is alleged to Lave gone to Tanah Sliah 
acconjpained by hij devoted brother Likshmana, 
and to have paid the amount in full satisfaction 
of the debt. The interview of Sree Rama with 
Bad^hah is a very interesting scene. The 
story says that Tsnah Shah gave a receipt for tho 
amcuiit rei-cived by him. This receipt was left 
Heel Ram D.is atd the two brothers disappeared. 
I'h next da) T. mil Shah was struck with won- 
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der and at once released Ram Das and became his 
ardent admirer. 

To this day. U. H. The Nizim of Hyderabad 
sends tho customary presents to tho temple at 
Bhadrachell.im So much fur tiie story in outline. 

Who w.as this Tanah Shah, at first the oppres- 
sor and later the admirer of Ram Das? Tanah 
Shah was the last of the Kutub Shahi kings of 
Golkonda. His ether name was Abul Hassaii, 
He reigned for fifteen years (1G72-1687}. He 
was the nephew of Abdulla Kuli whose daughter 
he married. 



ft < 


Tanah Shab (Abul Jlasean) was a man of 
indolent habits and pissed raost of bis time m 
the pursuit of pleasure, leaving the control and 
management of the state to his able Hindu minist- 
ers Akksnna and Madanna, 

In the eeventeenth century Bijapiir and Ool- 
konda were towers of strength for the Moslem 
power, in Southern India. The Mabarattis were 
also a rising power at this time. Well might 
Aurengazeb lave UFcd three two States to keep 
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in check the Hindu power; but he inteded the 
Dekkm end firtt directed his attention to the 
conquest of Bijapur, the fulfilment of which he 
entrusted to hU son Prince Maiiomed Aunt. Aa 
the entile subjugation was an umlortiking requir- 
ing some time, be himself removed from Auranga- 
bad to Abmadnagiir and thence to Sbolapur, where 
he pitched bis camp. Tacab Shab wrote a letter 
to his envoy with the Emperor's snny, m which 
be professed his loyally and devotion to the 
emperor, but that since the Emperor had laid 
Beige to Bijapur, Sambbaji would proceed to the 
assistance of Bijapur with a large eontiDgent and 
that Tanah Shah himself would despatch a force 
to oppose the invaders. This letter fell into the 
bands of Aurangsteb The Emperor was very 
angry when be saw tlie language of the letter 
He fa said to have postponed puniebiog Tanab 
Sbab, whom be contemptuously dengnatod tbe 
*' Poultry eeller," the “ Slonkey trainer ” acid tbe 
"Tiger nhibitor,” for hie oieconduct eo long, 
" but as tbe cock bad taken to crowing ao long, 
DO time was to be lose in wringing bie neck " lie 
despatched Shah Alam and Khan Jeban at tbe 
bead of a considerable farce to bring Tanab Shah 
to hia senses. 

Several engagements were fought m which tbe 
Kutub hhahi's forces were victorious, and they 
would have driven out Aurangazeb’e forces, bat 
for the treachery of Tanah Shah’s general, who 
temporised with the enemy iiotil the airivel of 
reinforcementa. The Oolkonda troops tbeo fell 
back upon tbe capital The king tried to make 
his general prisoner, but ho esesped and joined 
the Imperial army. 

Ike subjugation of Bijapur was followed by 
that of Oolkonda. Aurangszeh, himself went to 
Golkonds. Tanah Shah felt that the time of bb 
fall was near end wrote a letter to Aiirangazeb 
renewing his protestations of obedience, and 
reiterating his claims to forgiveness Aorangazeb 
wrote a rep'? 1° t^e following effect : " The enl 


deeds of this wicked man pass beyond the bounds 
of writing; but by tnentioning one out of ft 
hondred, end a little cut of much, some concep- 
tion of them may be foimed : (1) placing 
the reioB of authority and government in the 
hands of vito tjrunnicnf infidels; (3) oppress- 
ing and afllicting the Suiyudn, Shaikhs and 
other holy men, (3) openly giving himself 
up to exceesiva debauchery and depravity; 
(4) iiilulgiog in drunkenness and wickedness 
nfght and day , (5) making no distinction 
between infidelity and fslam, tjrsnny and justice, 
depravity and devotion; (6) obstinate wars 
in defence of infidels, (7) want of ebodisnes 
to tbo Divioa commands and prohibitions, 
especially to that command which forhidi nasle- 
tance to an enemy's cuuntry, tbs disregarding of 
which had cast a censure upon tbe Holy Book In 
tbe eight botb of God and man. It had lately 
become known that a lakh of pagodas bad bean 
•ent to the wuked Satnbb'c ; that in bis insolence 
and intosication and wonbUssnees, no regard bad 
been paid to the infancy of hts deeds, no hope 
shown of deltvsTanee in this wotli or in tbe 
next” 

In 163V^«rargst»b himself led an army and 
besieged Oolkonda. The Beige was protracted for 
a long time. Of all IhenohlcaoF Tanah Shah, the 
one who never forsook him until the fall of GoN . 
kondo, «.d who throughout exerted himself in an 
insonceivable tuannsr, was Mustafa Khan Lari, 
or Abdur RazzsV, as he was also called. Many of 
Tanah Shah’s commanders deserted him and 
joined tils Imperial army, when Aurangazeb 
granted to them suitable maneaba and titles. 
During the siege, a few brave men of Aurangsteb 
secretly and auddenly at night ascended tbe ram- 
partf, but the barking of a dog gave the alarm, 
and the defenders rushed to the walla and soon 
dislodged those who bad gained tbe top. They 
also tbiew down the ladder, and so made an end 
of those who were mountirg, Tanih bhah gave 
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the dog a gold collar i\nd a plated chain and 
directed that the dog ehould be kept chained near 
to himself. 

The giege histod eight tnoiithp, and Tanah 
Shah’s men still worked irdefatigably Awranga- 
reb frequently communicated with the devoted 
Abdur-R-zzik Lari, and promised him a mansab 
of 6,000, with 6,000, horse end other roy.al 
favours; but “that ungracious faithful fellow,” 
taking do heed of his own interest and hfe, in the 
ni<6t inaolent tuanneT exhibited the Emperot's 
letter to the men in his bastion, and tore it to 
pieces in their presence. Rut the besiegers con- 
tinued to show great resolution in pushing on the 
siege. Several times the valour of the assailants 
carried them to the top of the walls, but the watch* 
fulness of the besieged fiustraCed their eflbrta. 
At length, the fortune of Alamgir prevailed. 
After a siege of eight months and ten d.iy8 Gol- 
kunda fell into the hands, nolbtj foraoj ucord 
and t/xar, but by good /oilunt. It /M by 
<reac7tery. In 1687, by the eObrts of RahuUa Khan, 
a negotiation was concluded through Ranmast 
'Khan Afghan Puni, with Abdulla Khan, who was 
one of the confidential advUera of Xanah Shah and 
had charge of the gate called Khirki. In the 
last watch of the night, Rahulla Khan, at a sign 
from Abdullah, entered the fortress by means of 
ladders. Prince filahomcd Aziro (Son of Auranga- 
sub] mounted an elephant, had a large force ready 
to enter by the g.ite. Those who had got in went 
to the gate, posted tho^r men, opened the gate, 
and raised the cry of victory. The shouts nod 
cries made Tanah Shah aware that all was over. 
Ue Went into his haram to comfort his women and 
^ take leave o! them. With remarkable self- 
control, be wont to his reception room ond took 
hia seal upon the mamad and watched for the 
comiog of hia '‘unbidden guests”. When the 
tune for taking hie meal arrived he ordered the 
food ^ be served up As Rahulh Khan ftnd 
others arrived he ealuted them all, and never for 


a moment lost his dignity. He received them 
with courtesy nnd spoke to them with warmth and 
elegance. Tunah Shah called for his horse and 
accompanied the Amirs, carrying a great wealth 
of pearls upon his neck. When he was introduced 
into the presence of Prince Mabomad Azira Shah, 
he took off his n°cklsee of pearls and presented it 
to the prince in a most graceful way. The Prince 
took it, and placing his hind upon his back^ he 
did wbat he cOutd to console and encourage him. 
Be then conducted bim to the presonce of Aur&n* 
gazeb, who also received him very courteously. 

The property of Tauah Sliah which fell into 
Aurangazob’s hands after tbs Capture of Oolkonda 
included 8,61,000 Huns (a buQ=6 shillings), 
3,00,60,000 rupees, besides jewellery, ornaments 
and plates of much value. 

IlaviDg settled the country about Hyderabad 
and having placed the garrison of Golkonda under 
the Governor of Hyderabad, Aurangazeb went to 
Bidar at the close of IC87. Thence ho proceeded 
to Zafarabad, where “ he parted company with 
Tanah Shah,” who was sent for confinement in 
the fort of Daulatabad. Stringent orders were 
given, however, that the king should be honouia- 
bly treated, literally supplied with food and 
clothing. At the request of Tanah Shah, Auranga- 
eeb gave orders that be should also be supplied 
with best Even when he was a ruler 

at Qolkonds, he always lived in a “perfumed 
atmosphere.” lie planted a Gurden of roses (it is 
still to be seen) and be invariably lived in that 
Garden. Rose-water was used by him for his 
daily b-itlis. Tanah Shah lived at Daulatabad as a 
prisoner for 14 years and died in 1701. He was 
buried near D.-iulatabad and his to’mb is btill 
visible at R.i*i. Thus strangely enough Tanah 
Shah experienced piistii hfo (though not rigoious) 
for 14 years like his victim Ram Das, and passed 
away in 1701 in Dandakiranya. 
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AMERICAK FRATEHHiTIES AND SORORITIE!!. 

By 

MR R.VFIIUN AHMED. 

N Amfcica the words Finternity sod Soronty 
ere used to represent student orgMiizebom. 
It 13 the purpose uf these prges to explesn 
their unique chereeteristics. 

Oollege students, ell the world over beva e 
narked temlency to form themselves into eoeieties. 
Whether founded upon a ration-U, literary or 
Aocial basis these organisitions seem to hava been 
coeval with the colleges thomselvee. Throughout 
the United ht«tes there is a class of etudents* 
societies, nominally secret in their character which 
have rapidly grown in favour and have become 
of great importance in the college woiM. They 
are eompused of lodges or branches, placed id tbs 
several colleges, united by a comcaOD bond of 
friendship enl a common name generally composed 
of Greek letters. From this latter fact they are 
known as “ Greek letter SosietUa". 

Ibe came el aeb Frsteroity is composed of 
two or tfarse Greek letters, as, Kappa Alpha, 
Cbi Phi. These letters commonly represent 
a motto, supposed to be unknown to all but 
the members. The lodges situated in the 
various colleges are nfiliated and are termed 
“ chapters." 

Thess frtberoities hsvs distinctirs badges First, 
a shield of gold displaying upon it ths Fralemity 
name together with symbols of general or poeuhar 
signiQuance. Tliis U worn as a pin or a pemlant 
fi'oni a Watch chain. Sscondly, there ie a 
monogra’nxjf letters comprising the name Thirdly, 
some symbol representing the name oC the society, 
as a skull, a harp, a key. 

In the eaily days of these IrateroitiM only 
seniors were admitted into membership, but tho 
sharp rivalry for deiirshle men soon pushed the 
pontest into the junior class Tbs general lule 


ia however, that uiembeni shall be drawn from the 
four undergraduate classes As the cnllegea usually 
open about the middle of September, the campaign 
for fresh men is then commenced and lasts 
nnbi Ohristmaa, when each Chapter has secured 
ita moat desirable emdidutos. When there is great 
rivalry, liowovsr, inititions take place all the year 
round and the chapters continually surprise each 
other with new members, 

The administrative, the executive and in some 
cases the judicial functione of tbs government of 
these eocisties woio gralu illy vested in a body of 
alumni, eomotimev elected fran one locality sod 
sometimes connected with cne chapter, who acted 
id precisely tiie sime way as the board of trustees 
of a college in order to keep the alumoi inter* 
ested 10 the woik and progress of tbs order, 
chapters have been estsbiished in nearly all tbs 
largo ciUes, formiog circles of eultivotsd men, 
wbo would not otberwise know each other, and 
wbv by keeping alive their interest in college 
life at 4 doings, ad vanes ths cause of sdueatloB 
10 many ways Tbe litoraturs of tbess socistios 
iftcluds catalogue*, soog books, bisCoriee, musfci 
magatinsiand jouroate, and ao they develop in 
a way, permanent and perloiioal literature. ‘ 

Since the fraternities have been firmly estab- 
liebed, graduate and undergnduate members bava 
united in contributing toward building funds and 
have built chapter-houses and balle, sometimes at 
groat expense. The creatiqn of building funds, 
Um frequent consultation as to plans and tbe con- 
sideration of wnya and means have inteneified the 
iutsreetof alumni in a way that nothing else baa 
doos Theadvaattges of chapter house aystem 
are not altogether on the side of the student. 
They relieve the colleges from the necessity of in- 
erennng dormitory uccotnodAtions and also of 
many of the details of eupervision over Ibo actions 
of the students 

Co education is tho popular and prevailing sys- 
tem of College education in the United States, 
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About seventy per cent, of the five hundred 
colleges in the couutrv are co eJiicitionel. When 
the opportunities for collegiate training becamA 
a possibility for women, it was but natural, 
especially in co-educational institutions, that 
college girls should be anxious to enjoy the 
advantages of Greek-letter societies. It ta not 
surprising then that one-third of the existing 
Sororities were founded at co'eclucational colleges 
within three years after the admission of women. 
They are run on exactly the same lino as the 
Fraternities, 

The benefits of these organizations have some- 
timoi been exaggerated. Out considering nil 
sides they are not wholly undesirable. These 
Greek-letter Societies give a perfect home life, 
coupled with all the advantages of a college 
boardiog houee life. The distiuction between the 
college el usee is dooe away with atjd there grows 
in its place a stroog college spirit. Another oppor- 
tunity that the Societies open to their members is 
the eliance they get through correspondence, 
publiaallona and conventions, to get a wide out- 
look over the whole field of collegiate education. 

There is this much to be said against these 
organization", that they develop a sort of aloofness 
from, and senaeof superiority to, the ncn-fral.man. 
And th&®e in a deraoomtic country like America, 
are disliked. For Ihi" reaaon, some of the Slates 
have prohibited the formation of these societies. 
Princeton is the only one among the higher educa- 
tional ioslitiitions in this ciuntry, that prohibits 
these eocietiei". Taking a" a whole, they have 
exerted not a little inflaenci upon American 
College 1if©j and for tint reiron, if not for any 
other, they would b-i worthy of note. 


A JaPAHESE TEACHER .« 

BY 

un. V. 8. SWAMINADHA DIKSHITAR, B.A.,I*T. 
(Officer, (2'arai/eni>V, Fondichery). 


C^I^'ECnO d4 Paris mentions one trait in 
jSL Japanese manneia which is both singular 
i and calculated to inspire teachers iu all 
countries with the highest and the most serious 
thoughts. 

What 18 the highest, tho most just, the moat 
significant and the most useful recompense that a 
country can bestow in this life on one who has 
rendered it distinguished service? Japan has 
given tothiequestion an answer whose meaning we 
shall all do well to pause and medidate upon. 
On Oen«r*l N li, who took Port Arthur after a 
eiega the terrible ineideota of which we bare not 
yet forgotten, Japin has bestowed a national 
honour, but in the most unexpected, delicious aod 
touehiog manner. It has made him a teacher I 

Not the head of a Military School or a Poly* 
t'choic, as one may auppos", but a teacher, a 
simple teacher, who will have to teach boys of 8 
to 10 years of age. 

This fict, unexpected, but elegant, will be 
almost incredible, if not attested to, not by the 
Japanese jouriiale which find it too natural to say 
anythiKg aboiii^, but by Mr. Loudon, the gallant 
g'Dtlemnn wh > was then the Dutch Minister at 
Tukio and who has since been translated to 
Witahington. 

Ho mye that be was paying hia farewell visits 
owing to his ti ansfer and that among those from 
whom he wisliol to take leave was General Nogi 
the victor of Part-Artliur. He therefore went to 
the General'n house. He was not at home. 
Mr. Ijaudon wis told that he would return soon, 
as he did everj day, as soon as he had finished his 

• Tlw reference bore made is tothelite General Nogi. 
Thearbele girts a pictare of tho great warriorasa 
•unple Bcboolmuter— an arpect of hie life that was 
luddea beneath tho blaze of hia military trii"--*-- 
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class “Finished his class?’ Mr. Loudon d»d 
not understaod it at first. They eEplamed the 
tact and gave him the name of the school where 
the General did his work punctually The visitor 
epontaneously desired to go there and pay to the 
valiant soldier his most heartfelt homage at the 
civic theatre where he now exercised telenta of ■ 

“ I found hiir,” says Mr Liudoo, “among boje 
the oldest of whom was not ten years old. The 
history lesson was just over and the General now 
presided over a lesson in fencing which the little 
chaps practised under the orders of a monitor to 
whom be gave directions, himself assuming appro- 
priate pastures end naming the Enovemente which 
the children repeated “ 

There can be no two opinions about thie, 
in his rejuvenated simplicity, it is very pretty A 
people having auob traits of genius, es to have 
their children educated by their own heroes, 
with a view to communicate more directly and 
more iatimately the sacred fiame of emulation hae 
decidedly no rqual. Cinclnnatue tde ecAcofni-aMer 
surpasses Cinciouatus thi jdaugh-nm 

MORALITY AHO RELIGION. 

uy 

IlKV. E. L KINO, UA. 

Principal, If. C. Afiaaioa IligK ScHeol, Brlgauni 

HE underlying cause of confusion and uncer- 
tainty in practically all recent discussions 
of ttie question of morel training in this 
land IS a failure to distinguish between morality 
and religion, a failure to see the bearings of one 
upon the other. This failure i« seen most deci- 
dedly in the desire, expressed or implied, to keep 
them distinct and apart from each other. Sir 
Alfred Lyall, in his “Asiatic Studise" hae re- 
marked that “ in India, few people would admit 
that their religicus beliefs were nectranrily eon- 
nected with morality,” and atstos his bdiet that 
the great diiTereDce between East and West is the 


fast that “in Eirope, morality can on the whole, 
dictate terms to theology. In Asia theology is 
still the senior partner, wi*h all the capital and 
credit, and can dictate terms to morality, being, 
for the most part, independent of any connection 
with it " The truth of this is Fcarcely open to 
question but there is much to say on its prncUcal 
bearings not only on that more or less fornsl 
pedagogy that we call “Moral Training" (with 
much emphasis on the “ Moral " and little on the 
“ tninirg "I, but also on the moral problems that 
increasingly face both individual and society 
Are the two distincS not in practice, but in their 
fundanenUi and basic chsrseteristics? Is there no 
esaeotial relationship that not only binds but 
modifies and controls ? If there is, to try to teach 
a religionleaa morality Is folly; if there is not, 
what are the mots end qualities of tbe disserved 
morality ? This question is taken out of tbs rsatn 
of theoretical dieouasion by that problem that it 
necessarily faciog this land, a problem in which, 
it we will only see them, are found all tbe Urge 
quettions of not only the future of education but 
al«o tbe larger questions of national quality and 
character Price Collier apeaks in no unoertnln 
terms when he says, “ I am unorthodox, I might 
even bo dubbed a heretic by the narrow, but I am 
bound to confess if ever a nation euSered from 
physical and moral dryrot, sis a direct result of 
secular education, it is Franco " And that too in 
the face of the fact that Frenco has the most 
highly developed, the moat pedogogically perfect, 
system of moral education of any nation on earth 
The probleiB, apparently, is worthy cf consi- 
deration 

The confusion has partly resulted, I believe, 
from an uncertainty in the very definitiona of 
morality and religion By well ordered definitions 
both morality and religion cm be mads slmoet 
anything desir»l Where the error in definition 
appears is frequently not so much in the defioi- 
tion itself as in results coming out of adherence 
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thereto. To do full justice to morality necessi- 
tates making it more than mere morality. The 
•definition o! Professor Curtis'* eatisCea the larger 
needs of tbs subject. It runs thus : “Whenever 
a deed, whatever its form, is done, not because tt 
» the point of least resistance, not because it 
receives commendation in society, not because it 
gains tooney or votes or ir.fluenee, but directly 
and only because to us it is right, that deed is 
intrinsically moral. This statement I refuse to 
modify by so much as a stroke.” 

As to what “ is right ” will appear more clearly 
as the discussion as to the real charaeterisliee of 
morality opens up. Morality to the ordinary man, 
and even in definition, is rarely a unity There 
18 suparficUl morality based on eelf-advantage 
ci* an inherited disposition which the mental 
and moral inertia of human nature finds it diffi- 
6 tlt to ehake off. There is hire morality as well 
as formal and epnradio morality. All of these are 
moral, In eome senses, but neither fully nor 
righteously moral. Bare morality fails because 
of its lack of a unifying principle ; it is too acat- 
leted. Man “cannot control the deeps of bis 
individuality. He cannot gather all his moods, 
all the flying moments of desire, all the dim basic 
longings of his n.ature, all the subtle interlacings 
of his soul — ht cannot gei together.” And the 
’'eason is clear — it is but morality and nothing 
more, morality finding its basis in itself, and a 
ehiitirg one at that. Wordsworth has hit npon 
the futility of such a morality in a world of deep 
Spiritual concern. 

“Ooand demand of Him, if there be hero 
In this cold abstinence from evil deeds. 
And these inevitable charitie", 

Wherewith to eatisfy the human eool ?" 

Its bareness eprirga from a fatal ignoring of the 
eool, right s of race and individual. Formal mora- 

. wheie illDojitatirg diicosnon of iicrsl j^rttsa- 
*'iy I im indebted for tte fondimenlsl aftoirptioca of 
tti's article. 
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lity is simply societary confoimity. Right motives 
rarely enter it as elements and forces. Sporadic 
morality, while it utilizes considerable motivation, 
is erratic and capable of meetii>g only isolated 
needs and situations. It has no staying power. 

But the higher reach, greater than that of a 
Guperficial, bare, formal, or sporadic morality, is 
that of a morality that is ^rsonal. Its personal 
character enters when it looks upon right as a 
totality, mcHpabte of modification or emendation, 
and assumes a personal loyalty to its demands in 
deed, word, principle, and spirit. Absolute loyal- 
ty and a large inclusiveness are its outstanding 
<}u.ahties. It demands personal surrender and 
bcreiD IS its strength. A morality failing con- 
tinuity cannot demand personal surrender, because 
it furnishes no ideal that continues long enough 
to produce a sense of obligation. Other morali- 
ties adjust themselves, peisonal morality creates 
its own adjustment. It co-ordinatos all the valua- 
ble elements in man’s spiritual nature and weave 
them Into a garment for bis life, lejecting the 
loose and broken strands. ’ 

But to emphasise further the obligatory char- 
acter of any true morality, its outstanding loyalty 
to ideal, its unswerving truthfulness to life and its - 
needs. Any element that is mechanical to the 
slightest degree, is fat.il to this type. Professor 
•Huslaj somewhere says, “ I protest that if some 
great power would agiee to make me think which 
is true and do what is right, on condition of being 
tamed into a eort of deck and wound up every 
morning before I got out of bed, 1 should instant- 
ly close with the offar.” But is this the Professor 
Huxley whom we know? Is he not rather the 
man who could write to Charles Kingsley out of 
the very depths of his loyal nature, “still I will 
not liel" Does not the very aema of morality 
appear only in the mid^t of struggle and spring 
from those parts of a man’s nature that are least 
mechanized? Matthew ArnclJ, in one of those 
phrases that somehow spring inlo use and become 
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the wacthworda of unthioking tnoTemenUand men, 
haa told us that "conduct ia three-fourth* of Me 
But conduct never pUjs that commaodiDg part 
in life save when it expresses personal moral 
intention and a clear cut choice of righteouaneas 
In no otherwise can it have any ethical ealne 
whatsoever, We rauat probe down to the level of 
the undBrljiDg motivity and search it out to its 
deepest depths Another phrase and idea that 
has often heen used as a watchword and sanction 
of weakness in moral decision, of alagnation in 
moral aelion, is that voiced by Browning when ho 
says that it is “ not what man doe* which ezarts 
him but what man muid da ' Only wlieo 
man is doniDsted by motives that are eobject 
to a high personal and moral ideal, a unifying 
and eommandiag idsal, has he any right 
whatever to place the slightest trust in this 
mazim, The only deed that can be morally judged 
is a deed ssprasaivt of hia longing purpose, and 
ideal, not a ifafsmenl of longing or ideal, but as 
oofion expressive of all that they are and meau 
only when such longing*, purposes and ideals, 
moreover, are strong enough to bear subjertioo to 
test as to their worth should they become princi- 
ples of universal Uw, can they be said to be truly 
moral, for only that which is good for the hire is 
good for the bee. A large view of life in its 
entirety is a pre supposition ofa worthy morality. 
Only when grounded on these principles does eocio- 
tary senction have any wright at all Absolute- 
ness and universality should characterize all 
morality, and, what ia more, an absolatenesa and 
universality not of theory but of life and life’s 
Tssulta. But it ia right at this point that morality 
begios tn fail. No one seeking absoluteness in 
character and life can find it in n mere morality 
It fails to satisfy. Frequently, filled with good 
deeds and a certain kind of business, it may tor a 
time and coverup its partialities and think itself to 
have attained to the ultimate But nnless stagna- 
tion and regression srs to result a further analyria is 


a nece^ty, and such an analysis can lead a man 
nowhere else than face to face with bis soul. And 
men, perhaps the majority of men, shrink from 
the facing of tbetnselvca. Hence they solve their 
conscience by falling back into the easier forms of 
a so railed morality, or even into immorality itself. 
Thu break-down is fatal, for the moralcharacter is 
a totality whe'ber we so 8*0 it or not, and a sin 
against one part of it ia a sin against the whole. 
The weakening of one of a set of motives soou 
gaps the whole set of any propulsive power, The 
whole mural cbaractar is emptied of urgency, and 
religion becomes impossible. But should the 
situation be manfully forced, should ths uneati«fied 
soul throwitself on ths Almighty, should its sense 
of the supernatural be sccentusteil, at lesib the 
first faiDt glimmer of religion is sssn. 

Let It be strongly saphosized, then, that no 
morality in itself, so matter how high, so matter 
how near it may approach permanrnce or usivst- 
sality of application, can be satisF} ing or ultimate. 
" Morality touched with emotion'’— another of 
those pltucible but shallow phrases— is inadequats. 
To the stock of motives must be added that of 
holy love, grounded in Ool end expressed towards 
Him and His creation. The moral Uw, when 
touched by love, will cease to be taskmaster and 
become Fiiend. This new motive " will dominate 
every word, make all idioeyncraciEs coalesce, bring 
every wandering element of manheed into organic 
amplicity and beauty,’’ However ws define reli- 
gion It will in the end come to this. Its reach 
may be higher and it* sweep broiider, but deep 
down it will bs this, and this alone: " In the 
perfect love of the perfect God is found ths 
ftowerand periection of such (ir, normal) reli- 
gioo It presupposes a true knowledge, a right 
impulse, and issues in a well bilam. ,] expression 
toward God and man." 
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THE MEDALS OF CREATIOH. 

BT 

SIR. V. KRISHNA MENON, 

HE e.irth has preserved in ita bosom the 
remains of various nniinals and plants, 
which are not at present existing on any 
part of our globe. The bones of certain elephants 
found in Salamas had been identified by the 
ancients as belonghigta Ajax and it is well known 
that many people used to bow down hefoie a huge 
skeletoD, found in Sicily, in the belief that tt 
formed a part of the siiigle-eyed giant Polyphemus. 
The medieval people had no idea of the existence 
*>f any creatures other than those that were found 
then. Naturally they helieved that the ekeletons 
of some huge creatures, were the faithful remains 
of the great ancient warriors. The shells found 
on the mountains of Europe were considered by 
tbs men of tbe seventeenth and the eighteenth 
centuries, as scattorel by the pilgrims, who came 
from tbe four corners of ' the known world ' to 
risit the holy city of Borne. 

Id the dark ages, when civirizition bad not 
begun to exeercise ita humanisiog influences 
the people were steeped in blind supersli' 
tioD. To them science was a miracle and the 
causa and elTect of tbe natural phenomenon were 
equally alien. They thought that these subter- 
r.anean organic * remains' were only the ' freaks of 
nature.’ Careful investigttiocs of the last 
century revealed to us that the fanciful ideas of 
theancients were fabulous. The work-shopef the 
World was thrown open and then it brought home 
to our heaita that the so-called ''fossils” were 
nothing more than “the body or any portion of tbe 
body of an animal or plant buried in tbe earth 
i’y natural causes, or any recognisable impression 
or trace of such a body, or part of a body. ” 

The teienco of tbe study of fossils,— paleon- 
tology, as it is otherwise known— is of a recent 
origin, and can be considered as the youngest of 


allEciecces. Although the fossils were considered 
as the organic remains even before the Christian 
era by Aristotle and Xenophon, they could not 
form any correct idea of their existence. Tbe 
names of J, B. Limark and Cuvier are insepera- 
bly associated with this science. The former, In 
the beginoing of the nineteenth century, threw a 
good deal of light upon the bidden treasures in the 
womb of the earth, which consisted of animals 
devoid of skull and backbone, and the latter, his 
contemporary, astonished the people by his marvel- 
lous discoveries of m iny back-boned animals, which 
he conclusively proved to be the animals that 
grazed on the lap of this earth and became 
extinct in the course of time. This excited the 
interest of many a scientist and in a comparatively 
slxnrt time it grew in importance and became an 
essential branch of biology— tbe science relating to 
the living beings— .and Geology, thesctenceof earth, 
The progrei.s of this science was accelerated by the 
timely intervention of Charles Darwin, who has 
woo an immortal fame, as the author of “The 
Desceut of Man.” Interest was awakened, unknown 
regions were explored and the fossils of animals 
and plants un heard of and un-dreamt of were 
brought to light in a small spasm of about fifty 
years. 

These “ remains” of animals and plants are met 
with in the interior of the earth. Our earth is 
supposed to be covered up with two kinds of 
rocks. One of them is composed of hard mseses, 
like granite, and the other kind is formed of 
slabs or layers of rock®, one above the other as in 
the slate rocks. Fossils of animals and plants are 
found only in the latter variety. The rocks that 
ore already in existence are washed down and the 
particles are deposited in the bottom of the seas 
and lakes. Animals and plants that are carried 
down by these currents and the creatures of the 
seas and lakes that die and find a calm grave on 
the bottom are preserved for ages and ages by tho 
blanketing of the sediments that fall npon them 
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and which prevent aoy eiternal agency to met up- 
on. It ia the macine creatures tint are kept in 
numbers, for they are in a more favoured position 
for preservation among these aUbs The soft parts 
of animals, being easily decomposed to water, are 
not preserved for a long time The animala should 
not be eiposed to the atmosphere, lest they should 
be oxidised shortly. The important requisites for 
the preservation of the parts of animala are the 
possession of a hard skeleton and the cove-iog up 
of the substances by fine deposits 

The “ medals of Creation" occur in nature in 
different forma Sometimes the animals are kept 
intact, without undergoing any change In Nor* 
them Siberia a mammoth and a woolly rhinoceros 
have heetidiiceveied entombed tn Ke Thisdocs 
not ooeur always Every pereservation depends 
upon the material of the structure of the animals 
and the medium to which they happen to lie The 
skeletona are, however, vs-y often met with un- 
chnnged, When the animals and plants tall to the 
bottom, dceoiupoiitioo seta in, and in some ceses it 
so happens that some gases evolve end eoiboo 
partieles take their place The coat that forms 
an euentlal ingredient for moat of the comuercwl 
and induetnal coacems are the remnants of the 
thick vegetation of those past ages. The impres- 
eioQs left behind on the ground or on eubstances, 
which are afterwards hardened, also form another 
feature by which the existence of suimale can bo 
traced Frequently we meet with the cast of the 
shells of different animals. In addition to these 
very few animala ere preserved wilball Ibo minuU 
structures, but in this case the materuls of the 
substance have been lephced by a different eet of 
minerals. 

The deeper we go into the interior of too earth, 
the older the formations of rocks we have to pass 
through. The oldest la) ers are jacketed over by 
the Inter ones If wo go deep ODOuch to trace out 
the first habitntioc of the aoim»I«. wefind that 
the oldest rocks are atudied over with innumera- 


bls amnule, that have no back bones Later on 
the fishes appear. These are followed by ampbi- 
bUns In the race-bistory of animals we find 
that reptiles succeed the amphibians. After these 
creature*, comes the stage of birds, which are in 
turn succeeded by the animal, that occupies the 
highest pedestal in creatiuo, the mammals 

The account of the reptiles, that peopled 
thu earth at a remote period strikes us with awe 
and astonishment. A kind of ‘fish-lizard ' was 
found to measure 33 feet In 1&22 a marine 
lizard was disi-orered, which attained a length 
of about 79 feet Dreadful to bsbold I In America 
another extiuct species of a reptile possessed three 
powotful boms 

“ After a storm comes a calm " While we pass 
beyond the sceoe of the monstrous reptiles, we 
come to a peaceful atmosphere where mammal*,— • 
animals which allow their young onee to suckle— 
predominate Id the gypsum quarries of Paris 
ebundant fossils of two kiods of animals ars seea. 
One of them is supposed to connect the Pig family 
end the lumina'ils, while the second eniaal is en 
intermediate between the horse and the rhino- 
COTO* Miumals resembliag an elepbant in 
shape and much bigger also appeared in those 

Uaetodon, which bears a close resemblance to 
elephants was first discovered io 1640 in North 
America and this is at present eet up m the 
Biitish Museum The frightful Sivatherium— 

the name was derived from thg God Siva one of 

the largoet of extinct animals known, le found in 
India It was a atag, as large as an elepLaut, and 
endowed with four horns. In India, we bad 
eleven epecies of elephants, and most of them 
have perished, leaving only one epecies to flourish 
in our dsjs. 

The evolution theory, which was propounded by 
Darwin, w well illustrated by a study of the fossils. 
The discovery of a bird, belonging to the genus 
orcdcoptryw is considered as a valuable gift to the 
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upholders of the theory. It stands midway bet- 
ween a bird and a reptile. It possesses wings, 
tails with feathers and fine teeth. This 
animal is suppased to be a connecting link in 
the chain of the progress of evolution. By the 
study of the modification and diminution of the 
toes of a horse, whose fore-fathers had five toes, 
we learn how organs are modified and function 
precedes organs. 

By the presence of terrestrial and marina crea- 
tures, and the trees in position, we can with some 
accuracy determine the p.ast geography of the 
earth The climatic condition of the land can be 
ascertained, if we examine the past flora of the 
pstUeular region. 

To tbe geologist tbe fossil is a reluible companion. 
A rock in Europe, containing a certain foseil, will 
be as old as a rock found in Asia or America with 
tbe same kind of fossil. The rocks have been divi- 
ded into epochs and again subdivided eothat the 
Sams strata in difiVrent parts of the globe have 
tbe same fossil remaitia. This becomes a strong 
evtdenso in fixing the age of any layer of rock 

The structure of the teeth and abdomen gives 
us some clue as to the nature of the food of tbe 
animals. Those animals that have sharp pointed 
oanioe teoth are considered as tiesb-eaters and 
those fossils, that have rough fiat teeth and com- 
paratively large stomachs are herbivorous. 

Throughout the length and breadth of India-' 
the iS’aZiyramani is considered os very holy and 
deep adoration is paid to it by the Hindus. To 
the orthodox people it may bo revelling to bear 
that they are tbe ammonite fossils, found latgely 
in Nepal. It basal^o been found that fossils are 
Used in certain parts of tlie world as possessing 
bigh medicinal value, and in times of dearth the 
lAptanders and the people living on the banks of 
the Amazon are living mostly on a kind of aoit 
ttch in the deposit of niicioscopical ehel!:i of the 
**tinct organisms. 


SOCIAL SERVICE lli INDIA. 

BY 

MR. MANU 8UBEDAR. 


“ Themraoval of this or that particular defect or vice 
should not bo the only end andaim of the agitation to 
improvs our social condition. The end is to renovate, 
to porify and to perfect the wliola man by liberating bis 
inteOeet.elevating his standard ol duty, perfecting all 
his powers . ..Where this feeliog animates the 

worker. It laa matter of oomparativs indifforcneein what 
particulardirection it asserts itself and in what parti- 
cular method It proceeds to work. iJfinade, 

HE welfare of humanity is the most impor- 
tant subject that can engage our attention 
and inspire endeavour and sacrifice. A 
healthy civilised society has a certain measure of 
regularity and foresight in life, control over en- 
vironmeot and provision against contingencies, 
Attempts will bo made to have an intelligent 
grasp of eocia! tendencies, to formulate social 
aims and ideals and to find and organise means 
and agencies for eradicating or palliating evil, 
and conserving or advancing good, llisfortuno 
will not catch them nappiog. No opportunities 
for progress or reform will slip through their 
fiogers. 

In the Social organism, life and vitality must 
run from where they are abundant or superfluous 
to those weaker members who need them, 
Channels must be kept free for this beneficent 
flow of energy. This is the problem of Social 
Service. But the term has been used by Socialists* 
to draw attention to tbe question of inequalities 
of properly and the poMession of money “ which 
commands social sarviee," obviously meaning econo- 
mic services. The interpretation which makes 
the distribution of property responsible for the 
wrongs of society is confusing and fails to in- 
dude those philanthropic and quasi-philanthbopic 
efforts at remedying social evils some of which 
are due to deep moral defects and others Buseepli- 
bleof A moral cure. It is to this disinterested 
work which reaches comtr.unsl life as a whole and 
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all its departments that Social Setviee commonlj 
refers. In theory I'a outlook la wide and synthe- 
tic, in practice no individual item can be toe 
small for serious consideration. 

The secret of social organisation lies not only in 
giriog an incentive to every individual to live hia 
best but in providing suitable social environment 
for the fulfilment of that impetus The bulk of 
mankind are moved hy the social machine, and 
are unable to know or do what is good It is the 
taek of social workers to ascertain and make good 
any deficiency in the relation of social eflorts to 
social wrongs Beneficent and progressive forces 
within society must be kept cfEcient by orgaoisa 
tion and co-ordination They must awaken tbe 
ccnsoisnce of the community to tbeir respoosi- 
bility for existing evils They must seek to 
quicken social sympathy between claesee, the well 
provided and the destitute, the strong sod healthy 
and the weak, defective and lovalids, tbe literate 
and cultured and the ignorant tviUug masses of 
humanity. Dut doctors wha nave to cure social 
dUesses must adopt ths same intelligent attitude 
as physicians and must study the normal tendoo- 
cies and course of developmetit of tbe orgamsm 
Hence the laiportsnce of social study. Social 
work IS never so eSective as when based on an 
intelligent social philosophy. And yet social 
servanta muet be emiuently practical. Icspinog 
ideals may form the moral backbone of soaal 
efforts but no plan of social amehoratioo which 
neglects any possible accession of strength from 
existing .institutions, piejudicca tendencies etc. 
can produce great or lasting results 

It IS not easy to make a survey of and CTitwise 
social service in India. Tbere is a bewildering 
diversity cf conditions and the field of social in- 
quiry has been ploughed superficially Sodal 
history hss been irregular and obscure Few 
thorough studiee in tbe life and labonr of the 
people have been produced. There is a great i-on- 
fusiou of religious theones and pious practices 


The finer relations of political environment and 
aocial institutions and opinion have not been 
enfiSciently weighed. And the task is not simpli- 
fied by tbe economic transition through which tbs 
eouotcy IS passing as a whole. 


The field of Sicial Service is strewn with many 
efToitsof sll kinds and siz~8 of which it is difficult 
to have an intellectual grasp. Wesball make a 
divuiuo, mors convenient than logical, of social 
agencies 10 SIX groups but it may serve to remove 
misconception, if it were remembered, that through 
difleretit channels, the same human field is water- 
ed All the work has only one aspect, so far as 
Society IS concerned ths weak, tbs needy, tbe 
bviplees are assisted and tbe vitality of the rom-. 
muoityis increased, 

A great agency of mutuality resting on biolo- 
gical and social instincts of non is tbs family, lu 
which moral and materia) benefits fiow to tbs 
weaker Bembert in numerous ways* As a 
scheme of social insurarice much may be said for 
tbe joint Hindu family But under a nsw sot of 
conditions the individual comes by cot only free- 
dom to risa but to fall in the world. The old 
system tends to break up, beginning with the 
largecities end many of tha eervices might be 
transferred to the domain of tbe state or local 
bodies or trade unions It is to be wished in 
order that tbe hardships of tbe transition may 
not he great that tho disorganisation should not 
be rapid 

Coatee hold an important place in sccial ser- 
vice on account of their providing effective regula- 
tion of beneficent soiiat practices. Their size, their 
visible and popular character, tha funds and powers 
at tbeir disposal render them a very promising 
egency for aociel workf And they are in a 
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vague manner adapting to modern conditions. 
Orphanagee, lying-in hospitals, dispensaries, sana- 
toriums, cheap chaivls, educational institutions 
and scholarships etc. are provided. Oonferencea 
are meeting to discuss social evils and promote the 
social welfare of the group. The compelling force of 
Caste and Social custom might be mado an engine 
of social good and can be forced into the service 
of progress. 

Group consciousness is asserting itself in a new 
form. Traders and professional men, capiUlhta 
and men of property, like grain-dealers, cloth- 
merchants, Ivwyers, stock-brokers mill owners, 
land-holders and others come together to gu.ard 
their own interests. "Working men in industrial 
cities are organising a kind of crude trade- 
tmionlsm. Ramifications of co-operative effortafor 
thinking out and solving various problems are 
spread wide and deep in the body of the commu- 
nity. Conferences meet for the promotion of 
Various object*, religion, political freedom, educa- 
tion, literature, medical research etc. Associations 
•nd locietiee, eamajs and sabhis for all sorts of 
social purposes have sprung up. They provide a 
common platform and meeting ground, and 
secure maximam enthurissm and close knowledge. 
The spread of self-help and united endeavour is 
like tho spread ^of education, reaching first the 
few who may gain a temporary economic or social 
advantage. But society has everything to gain 
from these organisations. An extension of their 
sphere and an infu«ian of new aims and rocthode, 
®'iy be desired, Nothing bettor can be done foi 
poorer cUs-ses such as weaver*, school ma«ter>, 
soldiers, miners, railway servants, pressmen, small- 
holders, actors, clerk*, cab drivers elc., than to 
teach them to help themselves by organisation 
socially and economically. 

India is the “ land of charity” and of b^gara. 
■^hithya and Dun Dharmct has led to indiscrimi- 
Vale alms-civing ni d lias Innded us into a social 
Pod economic situation of grave confusion aud 


waste. Only the moral and subjective aspect of 
charity hts been considered and its demoralising 
eSecta on the recipient and the detuiioration of 
the moral and physical stamina of society are neg- 
lected. We must seek to replace unreflective by 
intelligent methods and change a mass of supers- 
titions practices into an organised system for the 
promotion of gonenl welfare. There will always 
be genuine poor in need of assistance of various 
kinds. We must therefore aim at providing special 
treatmentfor special needs, as in hospitals, ssylums 
for lepersand lunatics, institutions for theblind and 
deaf-mutes,homesforconsumpi{vcs,boardiDgscbools 
for poor student*, a$hraM$ for widows, labour ex- 
changes for the unemployed etc., and thus efieet a 
break-up of tho miseellsDeous dugs of those who 
shift on doles of corn or money.* An exposition 
of the vice and crime of city mendicants might 
Lave a chastening influence on public opinion, A 
Cbarities Begistor bringing deserving institutions 
before the public might assist in diverting the 
stream along fruitful channels. Perhaps tbs state 
may follow up any marked change in opinion by n 
stricter administration of the laws of vagrancy ai d 
even makiog the giving and receiving of alms an 
oflence. It is time we had bodies like the 
N.S.PMt and the Charity Organisation Society. 

Some of the ideas underlying endowments hero 
become obsolete. Some of the methods by whicli 
they areadininistered have become harmful. The 
spirit of the endowment is often violated by too 
rigid interpretations and mechanical processes 
which prevent their being “a living work for 
living beings," Laws of property, we are told 
are "sacred ” but more so sre laws of life. There 
must be at least registration of charitable a >1 
religious trusts and an annual publication of the 

•Comp, Tho minority Report of tho Koval Commis. 
sion on Poor Law lOOO 

t NaliooaJ Society for the Prevention of Blerdicanev 
Tho charity orpaniealion Society of Lonaon '‘coniiaerj 
carefullv all plana nnaertaken by munlcipsl bodies trade 
UBioDa, Chnnh and iiidividuila ” Wood s Enclisb Social 

BiDTnnents. ^ ’ 
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xigenciM dfcida tlie limit and character of state- 


report of the administration of funds In India 
this 19 a field woithy of investigiUon by tdcial 
workers and legulation by an enlightened state. 

Religion provides a very powerful sanction for 
domestic, social and civio obligations But it baa 
grafted in our mental constitution certain ideas 
which it may take generations to remove or modi- 
fy. For example, the fatalism and “ excellent 
passivity,”* with which we meet private and pub 
he misfortunes 'may be a religious virtue but this 
gospel of helpletsness blunts the edge of communal 
self confidence and social work, end fails to provide 
an incentive for investigation, human foresight and 
civilised methods of relief Religion is however a 
powerful epnng for human benevolence, which 
takes the form of feeding of Brabmine, protection 
of cows, faeilities tor pilgcim*, endowment of 
temple*, ritual end ceremonial exlravagaoce, aluis 
to the poor, msictenance of eenpture e boole 
(Fatashalaa), etc By moral suntion or intellig nt 
pressure, some of this beneficence might be made 
to promote allied but mors ueeful forms of 
chanty. 

the new faiths, the Ar}a Samaj, the Breboo 
(Prartbana) Samaj, and the Vedictie revival are 
pervaded with a distinct eocisl aim and are adopt- 
ing to a certain extent moiern methods in social 
work. They are of indigenous growth and their 
attitude towards social evils is more or leas enlight- 
ened and practical. The Theoaophicil Society 
is also exccling an infiuence for good so far ae 
social seivice is concerned. The Cbnstian mis- 
sionaries are doing remarkable work in certain 
places in education and medical aeaKtarce. They 
have taken a whole view of social evile.t and have 
indirectly roused our social conscience. 

The etate promotes general welfare by legisla- 
tion or exeentive regulition or various economic 
and social activities. Traditian and immediate 

• CarljleT 

t Even if it <• with abanrd ccncluiiona ai la “la 
Darkaeat India* by Doolh Tucker. 


action In India both these factors have 
coDcuned in widening the work of the state 
till the stats has undertaken responsibility 
not only for security of life and property, 
but for education, public henltli, moral and 
matenal prtispenty of the people. The work 
of the stats ought to ba better known to the pub- 
lic and ought to secure fullest CO operation from 
social servant*, who would try to review and 
supplement that work The theory of social non- 
loterfenirce is intelligible but not just A vital 
departenent of life cannot ba allowed to drift 
without rrgula'ion There are many secial evils 
ofwbi<h<<ly the fringe has been touched, in 
nh c'l ihe lirger rssonrees of the state must come 
in Social workers must gather, sift and inter- 
pret facta and lay them before the people and the 
Government, between whom they ifm nt securing 
better underatanding and greater eo-operation. 

With the growth of civie spirit there night be 
a vaet field of usefuliiass for voluntary work in 
connection with nunicipatittes and local bodies 
The growing problems of towns and of the 
country, and the breakdown of old agencies of 
social work tend to increase their powers and 
multiply their responsibilities Interest in wider 
problefoa of social and civic life *is growing and 
the efficiency and intelligence of Incal couneilbrs 
might keep abreast, one might hope, of the grow- 
ing functions of local bodies 

Even if there is not tha larger development of 
emo ideals or infusion of new thought, considera- 
ble attention u given to eocial welfare States 
like Barodi attempt eocial 'recoretruction along 
modem lines What with the education of prince*, 
and growing improvement of officialdom, what 
withmigratione, communicatione and healthy ri- 
valry between the states, thete eocial laboratories 
of India might foim eflcctiie and impellent 
agencies of social uplift 
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The new intereit in the welfare of the comma- 
nit; is not derived from the orthodox doctrine of 
charity to the poor. Not only in politics but in 
industry, art, literature and practical etbica can 
the new impetus be discovered. Whatever its 
name, it is the de lemp. It has given new 

vitality to the work of all the agencies that we 
reviewed eo far. Social life is being viewed as a 
whole from the national standpoint and problems 
like the amelioration of the Depressed Classes and 
the advance of woman are being pushed forward. 
Institutions and organisationa with modern aims 
like the Servants of India Society and the Seva 
Sadan have come into being. Modern methods of 
Social work are being appreciated. Social study 
and jeurnalism are advancing. The eocial worker 
has got a new idea, — the lervice of the mother- 
eouotry->to evoke public interest. He has himself 
become more enthusiastic and intelligent. He 
understands propaganda sod seeks to cieate suitable 
psyehnlogieal conditions by imposing conferences, 
experimental work, reports, lectures, writings, 
placards etc. There was much Idealism and many 
risionary programmes at first, but now with wider 
sympathies new hopes, deeper faith and greater in- 
eight, patient and earnest work is being under- 
taken. 

Having noticed tbe various agencies, it may be 
well to draw attention to some of tbe principal 
problems of Social Service. Every evil to which 
the fiesh or spirit of man is liable, all classes of 
society who are in need of assistance either on 
account of age or sex, physical Infirmities, misfor- 
tunes or social anomalies claim its attention. The 
problems may be best viewed in two rough groups, 
those that are incident to life in the country and 
agriculture and those that result from life in 
towns and refer to trade and industry. 

^ The problems of Agricalture are of supreme im- 
porlancs bee luse the large part of the population 
to whomthey refer are mostly without modem re- 
*ourcea and intelligent organisation. Tbe agri- 
IH 


cuUuristoeod better productivity of land, easier cre- 
dit, equitable landl.iws, cheaper justice, medical 
nssistaoce and sanitation, safety against famines 
and better proepeefs of material welfare. In- 
creased productivity may result from widerirriga- 
tioD, (canals or wells) new methods of cultivation, 
largeruseof manures, better seeds, more scientific 
breeding and rearing of live stock, safety 
against wild beasts, locusts, and other pests. 
Indebtedness, which overtakes small agricul- 
turists all the world over, might be gradual- 
ly lessened by greater literacy which - will 
render tbem less open to fraud in computation 
and bargaining, growth of deposit banking in 
market towns and by the successful operation of 
co-operative credit which not only affords mone- 
tary assistance hut is a great moral lever.* Com- 
plaints are often beard about the incidence of land 
revenue, the burden of tbe Salt-tax and harsh 
tenancy laws. Duin is brought to many homes 
by litigation and delays in the course of justice. 
Simpler tribunaU, the punchayets in eome form, 
might prevent much loss and misery and check 
demoralisatloo. A co-operative effort to have a 
poor man’s lawyer might be a great boon, if it 
succeeded. Medical assistance is reachiog a great- 
er number of people every year through hoepitals 
and dispeoeftries, but iosanitary practices like 
collecting house-refuse at street corners, bathing 
near wells etc. must be seriously checked. 
Measures both preventive and remedial are alao 
needed to protect the thousands who are killed 
every year by snakes and wild animals. 

In ancient days stores of grain war© kept by 
every family, by tbe rich and by the local 
potentate. The modern state have after many 
failures drawn up a workable famine code and 
made provision by a famine insurance fund. AVe 
lave protective railways, irrigation and organised 
relief. Except certain isolated effoits by patriotic 
men, popular movements of charitable relief have 


• V(d* “ AgrieuUoralBsnkt.'’ F. Nicholson. 
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been WEtik end pUrles'*. To improTe the outlook 
of »grieultun«ts pressure on the soil should bo 
reduced by bringing woste lends info eultiration 
»o4 by cresting odiversilj of industries Better 
roads end cheaper raitn'&y rates might tneroase 
the profits of agriculture 

There is greater division of labour, greater 
money economy and greater cotnpleiity id town* 
Tbe inspection of markets, the byelaira against 
adulteration of articles of food, the storage of food, 
distribution through shops and haakrr*, the 
growing number of restaurants and tea shops are 
all matters which in tbe interests of public safely 
want serious eorsideralion 

Water-worka have been erected by municipal 
enterprise and are being pushed forward in many 
places. But the service might t>e made more 
facile and chs'ip by intell’gsncs, sympathy and 
economy In administration flegular inspection 
of wella need for drinking purpoaea is a 
desideratum 

PhenotBcnal overcrowding bis been the rceult 
of rapid and pUnleas growth of towra And it la 
the poor who suiTer most, morally and physically 
This is a vast subject which needs plenty of 
investigation and divers remediva. In view of 
the important healing of this on all social ard 
economic problems, we cannot but regret tbit 
India bad no Boolt) or Rowntre a to atudy tbe life 
of her towne. The prineipst solutiora aoggewted 
are municipal bye-lawi as to submission of plana 
for new buildings and limits of air spare for tbe 
individual, aocisl discredit of the owners of 
cbiwls, who do not provide adeipiiate sanitary 
arrangements, deielopment of suborba by roada 
and iiiitabla plot*, cheap and fast train* for woik- 
ing men, provision of open space* and paiki% 
widening of streets etc • 



Municipal Councillor*, journalists and others 
cam do great service if by their criticism and lug- 
gestionathcy can make the administration of tbe 
public health department less corrupt and more 
effiment A host of services, some of which 
ere at present supposed to be rendered, might be 
pushed forward 10 connection with inspection of 
house*, well*, atable*, drain*, etc , clearing of 
etreeU and public places including public kvato- 
ne<, vacctnation, nuisances and similar objects. 
Thera is room for improvement in me'hods of 
rrmovipg bouse refuse.* But tlieaa and many inoie 
useful things can nut succeed til) popular interest 
anJ CO operation are Ucking and till a sanitary 
Inspector IS regarded wuh undi<giii*ed luspieian 
and hostility 

Game*, not so long rrgaidcd seriously in the 
scheme of Indian life have been now recognised M 
of immcrxe phyeicnl and moral inSuenoe on 
eerieiy tV* have athletic cltiU and gyrokhenaa 
in ritiee.and elsewhere game* are spreading in a leas 
ostent.lioua mauner Theatres ai d popular shows, 
circuse*, etc, have come to he part of normal 
social life Laiidabla attempts are made to removo 
coaiwmess from popular festivals like Iloli, T«but 
etc Much work might be done in all thew 
matteiw as well as about tfaa promotion of parks 
and public gardens, museums, picture-galleries 
•nd menagvnw, public bands, Sanjit Samaj and 
other meane of rrereation. After all, provision of 
hcwlUiy plcasuro* insures not only healthy 
dsvcIepmcDt but keeps off vice. 

The Tempera nee Oonforenee i* doing gocl work in 
keeping Uie^uest, on of d. iuk Peroie I be publicmind. 
Growth of workmen's assnciatio.* and clubs snd 
provision* of counWratfrsction* and of non alcoho- 
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lie* drinks might assist inreducirg the evil among 
poor classes. An opinion exists that 'vigilance ot 
castes might provide a check in the lower strata 
of Society. But if Abkari administration rested 
less exclusively on business principles and if the 
practices of brewers and publicans were ecrutinised 
from time to time, wider and more immediate re. 
suits might be obtained. A certain amount of 
regulation and enquiry are also needed in the 
consumption of intoxicating and soporific drugs 
like opium, cocaine, gangs, bhang etc. 

Social opinion is too prudish and irresponsible 
about thegrowingevil of Prostitutiont inthetowoa. 
But this attitude argues not only inhumanity 
towards the unfortunate “ broken earthenware ” 
and those whose wants they supply but a kind of 
social myopia. We want a Vigilance Society which 
will see that laws against abduction are etricUy en- 
forced, which will protect helpless girls from white 
slave traders both males and females, which will 
befriend the friendless and sympathise with the 
fallen and which will provide homes of ebelter 
for those who are prepared to return to the pale 
of society and conform to its moral tenets. 

Gambling is the most elusive of all vices which 
needs greater lock-out from the State and Social 
workers. It prevails in towns m myriads of 
forms which those who would eerve Society may 
discover and expose. 

592,835 people passed through jails in British 
India in 1909-10 and at any time more than 
100,000 people are suffering imprieonment. One 
c-annot believe that they are all depraved? or that 
they are all beyond reclamation to civil life and 

* Tha wooderfullj rapid spread of tea as a normal 
drink among all classes of city population is noteirortby. 
It does in some degree keep off a desire for more atimu- 
Uting drinks probably everywhere, but certainly amoDg 
tbe loner middle classes of lodia, if such a term can bo 
used. 

t There were inlndisaccordingtu tlio Census report 

116,858 prostitutes in 1001. 

\ rwe 'Justice ' bf John Galsworthy. 


honest living. Excepting a little missionary work, 
we have no orginisatiou for visiting prisoners 
and befriending them or helping them on their 
release. The functions of the “Court Mission- 
ary” so useful in modern countries are in India 
neglected. Prison industries aro flourishing no 
doubt, bat there is room for more humane aud 
enlightened treatment of convicts. Greater inde- 
pendence of jail authorities from Local police would 
further the ends of justice and humanity. 

If the Eodostrial Revolution is coming in India 
we may expect to profit by the experiences at 
least of England. And yet the same sad story of 
long hours, abuse of child and female labour, insani- 
tary conditions, want of safety appliances, insufii- 
cient precautions against fire and other risks, lack of 
provision of time and place for taking food, no sort 
of echooling of young workers, no adequate com- 
pensation for injuries etc. is repeated with greater 
enormity on account of tbs passivity of theindlao. 
The factory laws, if strictly enforced, may lead to 
considerable betterment. Factory Inspeeture, 
secretaries of Kamgar Sabbasand others may bring 
before the public many othtr evils not connected 
with the act. Mining is growing, there being al- 
ready more than 140,000 men working and in- 
quiry and inspection must be equally persistont 
about conditions underground. But the vast 
mass of non-factory labour is still abandoned to 
the unrestricted operation of economic laws with- 
out any protection or as much as an intelligent 
inquiry • 

Education is a great need in towns and the 
country. Various stages, different and diverse 
methods might, if space permitted, be considered. 
Many agencies are working for its promotion. 
One aspect usually neglected and one lending 
itself emphatically to voluntary work is “mass 
education." This might include University ex- 
teoMon lecturpv, popular diacoiirses accompanied 

*Bxeept ia the monograph on certain industries pub- 
itshed by certain provincial Covemmente. 
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b; lantern elidef, night echoola for men, nfterDOon 
classes for rvomen, free libraries, circulating libra- 
ries, cheap books, pamphlets, cheap press, exhibi- 
tioDS, museums, art galleries, etc 

The poor need protection in many ways, against 
corrupt and unnecessarily harsh ofSciale, against 
wily tradesmen, against those violent elementa 
which infest certain places at certain times. Their 
welfare is promoted by savings banks but many 
other forms of thrift institutions, co operative 
unions and beneht societies are needed. Proviaion 
should be made against sickness and unemploy- 
mont of the earning members, which are critical 
occasions when destitution, demoralisstion and 
crime may follow. Measures might be taken 
•gainst plague, cholera, etc , in which the poor 
find thsmselvss helpless Social customs such as 
those which require certain Mpenses on marriage, 
death and ntber ocoaaions pt4«s more heavily on 
the lower orders of society, 

Adoptiog a difisrsnt principle of division, we 
may consider first the problems relating to women. 
They must be associated in tbs work of progress. 
The mysterious gentle influence which makes 
their presence and personality efiective even in 
such impersonal work aa nureing, teaching, etc , is 
gradually appreciated. Sut very little is being 
done; a few social clubs in the largecities 
where women ere literate in a small mea- 
sure, half a dozen magazmea of ezcloeive 
female inteieat, en annual meeting which 
eipi'csaea roauy pious bopea are the principal 
outstanding featuies The State bas cantions- 
ly recognised their right in certain natters of 
law referring to property, luarringe and doraeatu! 
relations The reformed minority, who are dmng' 
women's battle against custom and ortbodoiy, are 
agitating on cacdionl problems of lociol life, child 
marriage, female education, widow re mamage, 
abolition of the purdnh and other leatiietions 
which bear directly on tbe life of women But 
very little headway is being made, tbe cODSeiva- 


tiszn of wnmeo themselves being no small obstacle. 
The preaaure of economics may improve the out- 
look for the sex. Respectable women are begin- 
Ding to live independently not only on property 
but from their professional earnings The factory 
eyetem has set a value on female labour altogether 
apart from domestic ties. Education not only 
general but in the care of children and in 
dumeetic economy, suitabte conditions of work, 
medical aid and institutional care for miteroity 
and widei meeting ground for light sncial purposes 
and enlightened discussions are among the great 

The S P C 0 • in India hardly works beyond 
large cities and very flagrant cases, and is not 
given sufficient publicity by jouroahsts and 
others or CO operation by the publia. We have or- 
phanages for helpless cbildren aed industrial 
ecbooU for young cnminala. Juvenile courts, 
school clinics, country holid'iy for the town child 
are some of tbe desiderata The ignorance of par- 
sols IS answerable fei mush misery as in tbe curi- 
ous persistence in loading children with nrnt- 
mente The high death-rate among children is per- 
haps due to insanitary conditions and quack 
midwifery Physical defects of eb-ldren ate often 
Dcglectod 00 account of the parents' ignorance, 
superatiliou or lick of medical aid Harsh and 
brutal treatment is often given to children, end of 
(be educational efforts of parents we can hardly 
eay much because m many cases there are none, 
in others only primitive. 

Though a very email portion of boys and girls of 
school going age, atudents are the moat imporUnt 
nmoDgst them. Methods of teachiog, school curri- 
culam, treiniog of teachers, physical drill, manual 
training, moral education, teaching of art and in- 
dnsteies, medical inspection, open air classes, 
fresh air outings, games and lecreations, food 
and boarding are matters in which there is a very 
wide scope for coiporats action and Social work. 

* Societj for tbs l-reToatiOD of Cruelty to Childrea. 
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Thehndships of poverty ond cases of srlf'belp 
among students are not properly looked intft, con- 
eidenng their bearing on the enfoldment of genius 
and character. Students who are eenaitive as a 
body are misunderstood by parents, by the authori- 
ties, by business-men and by everybody. They need 
sympathy, which is the essence of uudeietanding. 
In this light the work of inatitutiona like the 
Students’ Brotherhood of Bombay which brings 
the older and the younger students together and 
improves the outlook of the Utter on life must 
appear very useful indeed. 

The large number of depressed classes and the 
nature of their disabilities make a grave piobtem. 
Economic and political situation is favourable to 
locul justice and a recognition of the dignity of 
hutnab existence. National eentiment makes it 
inpossiblo to debar them permanently from cm- 
senship and free economic life. Indigenous and 
foreign miuione aro promotiog education and 
^tter living among them. In epite of a few 
associations amongst them, their hetptessoess is 
most pathetic. No elTorts to relieve their situa- 
tion of the more outstandiog evils can be too 
Eveat, no work more truly patriotic. 

The progress of Islam runs on the same lines 
and its problems are more or less identical, except 
perhaps an aggravated form of illiteracy, religious 
bigotry and the FurOah. It has shown remsika- 
ble vitality and cohesive power and will certainly 
form the mo«t energetic element in the future 
Indian community. The separate organisa- 
tion of Mabomedans serves a useful function in 
progress but with growing education and deeper 
social consciousness, they will realise that blood 
IS thicker than water. Efowsver, understanding, 
•OUtual sympathy and co-operation in social efforts 
•re very neee«4.ary. 

Disinterested Social service is a great moral 
a«s6t ^ a' corainunity. But though of a lower 
tnoral order, tbo social value of the work, foi 
example, of the monopolist who reduces prices, o! 
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the business man wbo piovides wholesome food, 
well-built houses, healthly literature etc., so as to 
bring them within the reach of the wige-earner, 
of the landlord who promotes experiments in 
Bgriculture, of the Prince who advances the pros- 
perity of bis subjects, is by no means small. In 
fact, if social service is effective and does its work, 
society will look to it less and less. It must bo 
our fixed aiiu to transfer more and more items 
for the realm of isolated philanthrophic voluntary 
efforts to the domain of State action or of corpo- 
rate bodies or better still to mske it worth while 
for the individual to perform those services by an 
adjustment of the standards of social duty or 
social living. 

Pessimists and cynics have regsrded social ser* , 
vice as inexpert, ineffective and vieionary. 
Enlbusiaem does often show gteater than Insight 
but constructive social work seeks to bring, 
practically, close knowledge of the principles 
of Social life to bear on the facts whose ezis* 
tcnce has been ascertained inascientifio spirit. 

If it does cot reach this standard, it may still 
keep flowing tbo stream of moral goodness and 
social respODsibility, Considering the extent and 
dynamic character of the moral and material needs 
of Soaety, who can wonder if charity goes bank* 
rupt ? And tbo psychology of the poor, the 
illiterate or the morally backward (including 
the rich) has defeated many plans for social 
betterment. 

The human material, the object of social service, 
haa its own laws like water flowieg in a stream. A 
wise milter will look to the proper adjustment of 
bia gears. Behind the curtains is the living world 
of changing facts which dry figures and brilliant 
theorira are likely to obscure. Nowhere is pliancy 
more necessary, nowhere is routine a greater 
danger. Social service is not for the gratification 
of nnreelf-eatoem, the work ia to be done fur others 
and tho inner life of these must not bo stifled or^ 
dUregarded. 
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Jsdia baj been thrnirn into Sbe loateri* 

a1 wbirlpool. Foreign capital sunk tbereio haa 
drawn her into the aj stem ot world-credit. Her 
currency baa come into paritj with that of 
'Weatern nations. Her trade has been linked to 
the great trades of the world. Commaiii 
cations have facilitated all this and made 
any iaolated ecoDomic life icnposaible even in 
villages. New conditions in industry seem in- 
evitable. Social inatitutione are bound to narc 
in a certain measure to this icnpetas from 
vital ecoaomie cbengee Bltiii conservaetem and 
wild baste would both be fatal in the coming 
social reconstruction New needs will anas aa 
new cooditions come and social servants will bate 
to adapt tbetaselvee id the face of popular pieju- 
dices and vested istereste, social, ecooomic and 
poUtUtl. Discouragement and oppoeition will 
sot dauBt them They will march forward, 
" the aoldiert ot Qod,’’ psssirg the torch from 
heed to hand. 


TKE COCHlil CEdSUS. 

By 

MR A r. SMITH 


CJ]TB. C. ACUUTAMKNON, B A. Siiperin- 
Jrf tenieot of the Onus opemtione id 
' the Cochin State baa made a very concise 
contribution to the Oeneral Census of fudia in bu 
Report for 1911. The map and diagrams are ex- 
cellent in their way, and the information given hea 
been cut down to the barret facts, and tbe infer- 
encee drawn as restrained ns touch as poesible. 
This is inacrordsice with the lestrnetioiis of 
the Census Comcoiaaioner of India, and becnuae 
all other necrssary information ie to be timnJ is 


other publications To the general reader this is 
diseppoioting, for Mr. Achy uU Menon's opinions 
and deductiODS Irom the Census figures would 
have been most welcome aa he knows Cochin as no 
other mao does ; and as the accomplished author 
of the Cochi-* dfiiintiji we are sure that had he 
given hia pen {tea play many interestiog side- 
lights would have been thrown on tbe last 
Census returns 

The density of the population is greatest in the 
Coast or back water Taluks and where the cocoa- 
nut palm grows in profusion and produces largely. 

Mr Achyuta Menon ascribes tbe pressure of popu- 
htioo entirely to the cultivation of tbe cocoanut and 
the tnanufactorea of produce derived from that valu- 
able tree The urban popolition ahows signs ef a 
mai-lced un leoey to increase owing to industrial 
and comuierciil ei.ferpiias, being S« per cent. j 
While the natural increase of population i« J 
only 13 per cent— three percent less than in | 
Travancore where there la a tendency to agrieul- ' 
tural expansion The joint family syatem exists, ‘ 
eaye the SupwintendeDt, in “its pMstioe vlgout"; j 
several femilies coBvistingof over one hundred 
membeni to number while the average ranges from j 
12 to 20 flow inconvenient and opposed this 
must be to individual effort, or even oo operative ] 
action IQ business-for in business a relative often j, 
makes busineu impossible— may be conceived, and ’ll 

It IS « hopeful sign that there ia a growing tend- il 
ency to partition and eeparate interests Emigre- ,1 
tion due to pressure of population being at a little rj 
over the rate of 1 per cent, per annum is increas- J 

log, tliough there are, as yet, no eigns of acute H 

pressure causing a want of euUistance; and a || 
ateady mcrense at, vehat Mr. Acyots .tfeiion cod. fj 
aiders, tbe nominal rate ot one per cent, per annum j’| 
is anhcipsted for some years to roine Two thirds , 1 
of the population are Hindus, one fourth Chris J 
tuns and seven per cent, are Mahomedans. The J 
Jewish population hse shown no variaticn for the 4 
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Iasi 86 years — a fact which U mt acuaunted for, 
aud for which there must bo Rome apeeial canse. 
The proportioBata density of the Christian popa- 
Ulion is paralleled only by Xravancoro, and &m- 
vetsion to Christianity and Mabomedanism from 
the depiessed Hindu oistes is largely accountable 
for the decline in the Hindu population — though 
there are probably other reasons which are not 
mentioned. JIahomedanaaad Christians are mere 
prolific than the Hindu®, but, Rays the Superin- 
tendont, the more rapid decline of Uahomedans 
and Christians as compared with Hindus as they 
advance in age, is as inexplicable as their greater 
prolificness. An explanation probably offers Itself 
in the fart, noted elsewhere in the Report, that 
Hindus, ss a class, are more devoted to ngricul* 
tiire than either Christiana or Maliomsdans. 

Though the conditions of life in Travancore and 
Cochin are very aimilar it is strange that while m 
Travancore the males are tn excess of females 
by nineteen in every thousand,’ there aro seven 
females in excess to males to every thousand in 
Cochin. The same preponderance characterises 
the JewUh population while it is the other way 
t^ith the Christians and Mahomedans and 
Animista. The deficiency of females in the last 
three communities is more apparent than real and 
IS due to erroneous enumeration pointing tothe 
conclusion that the excess of the female is general. 
No explanation is offered. In this connection a 
hint thrown out by the Census Superintendent of 
Travancore, re the causation of sex appears to be 
apropos. “ It is believed," he says, “ that overfeail* 
•Dg of the maternal parent favours the procreition 
of the female sex, and moderate feeding of the 
*nale, and that when to deficient feeding over- 
'^ork is added, sterility must follow.” The Hindu 
vromen of Cochin are perhaps more valued and 
kept more corofottubly than women in Travancore 
*nd elsewhere. They are consequently well fed, 
"nl havp no hard work to do and the increase in 
g'll children fuHows. That the eex of the honey 


beo is determined by a special dietary is a scienti- 
fic fact. Marriage is universal in Cochin and the 
average ago of the girl is 14 and the man 20. 
Christian males generally marry earlier and 
Christian females later than Hindu, while Maho- 
medans of both eexea marry later than Hindus and 
Christians. 

(Educationally, Cochin is in the foremost rank, 
and in regard to female education she leads the 
way. Mr. Menon referring to literacy among 
Christian sects apparently had a bone to pick with 
Protestant missionaries, for ha says, that worthy 
body is under the impression that the comparatively 
high proportion of literates among Native Christ- 
ians is due to the diffusion of education through 
ProtesUnt agencies. Hesiys, that though there 
IS a higher proportion of literates both in English 
and in the Vernacular among the Protestants 
their removal from the total number of Ohristiana 
in the State does not materially alter the posl'ion 
of the Cbnstinns as to literacy. The eompara 
lively high percentage of literacy— not necessarily • 
English literacy— is not ths result of modern nd- 
roinistration and was aa widespread many decades 
tgoaa it Is now. The Durbar has merely systematised 
and stimulated this general desire for education, 
Tboughcastestill is predominant it is decaying, and 
hereditary and traditional forma uf labour are be- 
ing descanled. That is to say, in Cochin as in 
Travancore the Socio-economic caste system and 
co-operation is being disintegrated and broken up. 

■Whilethi8i8goiBgon,Mr.AchyutaMenonBay8,c.iste 
prejudicesarecarried in conversion intoMahomodan- 

ismandChristiaDityindicating how Btubborn is the 
resistance to a system which has influenced India 
for centuries. Some interestieg remarks are made 
in the chapter on occupation, but the exigencies of 
space preclude our noticing them. We must 
congratulate Mr. Achyuta Menon on his work- 
manlike report, with the qualification that ho 
should have •* lot himself go" on questions which 
ate passed over with but slight comment, 
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tioD, not «Fen » theoretical knowledga of cmca 
bat the exertin of the cirle virtues is the most 
important need. Education for citizenship is thus 
only another nsme far the training of the nil), 
developin" and directing; it to good purposes and 
the formation of the moral character. The author, 


i^niS w an emineotlj practical book. It 
^ deals with a most intricate and knotty 
1 problem, which is the one great concern of 
Society all the world over,— the education of the 
rising generation ; and the author haa brought to 
boar on the discussion, along with his knowledge 
of Pedagogy and Economics, a hi red outlook and 
deep eympatby. Moat pupiU have their education 
stopped with the courae they go through m the 
elementary school, while some have even to go 
without the full beneat of tt* educative .nllnrnce 
Itiaa etiaoge and parodoxieai eiluation ibet, 
while the richer boyi that enjoy wholvaome home 
inaueneee ate foitunate enough to bare their 
echool eourie continued, the poorer ones who lack 
euch Influencci have further to deny ihemeelve* 
the advantages of an extended couree AVhen 
these enter life, which they have to do almost 
immediately, they are exposed to the riska end 
anares of an uncontrolled life before their 
character haa been fully formed. It i^ 
therefore, extremely neceasary that sometbiog 
must be done to have their instruction con 
tinued beyond the rompiilaory elementary echool 
itsge, and to place befure them an ideal of con- 
duct and duty. Education for citizensbip must, 
especially in the case of such pupils, at every point 
he dynamic. Mere mechanical getting up of de6- 
nitions can never give the necessary training 
The pupil should be ms le to eppreciale in • con- 
crete manner, the reasone why he ehonid do the 
things in llie way in which the rogaUtions enjoin 
them on him Not the eul jec's of general ednra- 


therefore, most appropriately discusses in this 
connectiiiQ the whole question of the philosophical 
basis of moral education in general, and Chapter 
fV of the book is a most valuahle contribution to 
the literature on the question of Egoism rcrsiis 
Attruism The actual scheme of training that 
the author liyadownos this philosophical ba<is 
IS not theivforo a narrow, iitilitirian one. We 
ehoull ii gin by appealing to lie selfish interests 
<•( Uie individual and by making him do his work 
with delight for the general welfare of the com- 
munity of which heua member and regulate them 
gradually eo as to fostir the nobler spirit of a 
cfisrcn>i»p altruism Work is an excellent means 
of training; it disciplines the individiisl The 
school IS usually far lemuvei fiom the dsily 
interests of life and Society, whereas, properly 
epeaLing, the school ought to be life, the sehecl 
ought to he society Hence the main principles 
underlying the work of tha continuation echools 
are practical activity in the echool workshops and 
the organiealion of echool life on the lines of a 
eolf governing Society. The whole organisation 
with the details of the sclieme and the methods is 
sketched in Chapter V which nill amply repay 
pecueal The dotiile are extremely instructiiq 
and poaseas the rare merit of their efficacy having 
been teaUd in eucceaiful practice The whole 
book u fall of eolul reflections and significant 
practical maxims and wa may well endons Trcf. 
SwRer'e remark that the book is a “Landmark 
in tha IIiBtory of Elucallon." 
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MR. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

[Mr. Rooierelt, M 1>« was lesTioR tbe hotel to drire to the auditorium to 
addrena a Urge gathering of b>a supporters was shot bj a narsnso Socialiat 
and the bullet lay lodged in bis body between the nbe. Before he was taken 
to the hoepiUl ho addreeted Ms constihiouts and said: “I don’t care a rap 
about being th'ot. It takes mere than that to kill a bull-moute. But I will 
disown any man of my party who atUcks hU opponent slanderously.] 
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IN A CHAMPAK GARDEN. 


HIS EXCELLEHCy LOHD PEHTLAND. 


Mils. SAROJINI NAIDU. 


AVmber petals, ivory petals, 

Petals of CJrven jide, 

' Scattering j our ambrosial sweetness 
Richly o'er field and glade, 

Foreioorued in yoar hour of exquisite glory 
To shrivel and shrink and (ade ' 

Tho' mango blossorcs have long since vanished, 
And orange blossoms bo shed, 

They live anew in the luscious harvests 
Of ripening yellow and rad. 

But you, when your delicAto bloom is over 
Will reckon amongst the dead. 

Only to girdle a girl’s dark tresses 
Your fragile hearts are unveiled, 

Only to garland the vernal breezes 
Your frigrant stirs are unfadeil, 

You make no boast in your purpusoloss beauty 
To serve or profit the world. 

Yet 'tis of you thro' tho moon-lit ages 
Th-ft maidens and minstrels sing, 

A/id gatheryour buda for tlio^croat G vlValtar 
■ 0 ndiant blusioina tii.at flini; 

Your wild, impetiiou-*, niagio.al perfume 
To i.ivi'b the winds of Spring. 


t!/ IS Excellency Laid Penll.md who lia.s just 
assumed oflice as Governor of M.idras was 
' until recently well-known as the Right 
tfoDorabla John Sinclair. Born in 18G0, the eon of 
JohnCipt Georgs Sinchir, and grandson of the late 
Sir Sinclair, Bart., he received hisedueation first at 
theEiinburgh Acidcroy and then at Wellington 
and Sandhurat. He entered tho Army in 1879 
and served with distinction in the Soudan Kxpedi> 
tion in ISSfi (Medal and Clasp). In the following 
year, ha served as A D.O. to Lord Aberdeen, tho 
Lord Lieut, of Ireland, whose only daughter Lady 
Marjorie Gordon, he later married. While eerv* 
ing m this capicity, he appears to have first 
imbibed a taste for work in the Civil Depart* 
ment of the State. Iln contested as a Glad* 
atonian Liberal, in 168G, the Ayr Burghs but 
was unsuccessful. In 1887 he retired from 
the Army with the rank of Captain. Ho 
was selected a member of the London County 
Council in 1689 and during the next three yeai-a 
lie did good woik on it. In 1892 he was elected 
member for Dumbartonshire, for which ho sat 
until 1695. During these three years ho evinerd 
interest mainly In Scottish m-atters and only once 
spoke on Endian afTairs. Throughout tbo Session 
he showed that he posiessod considerable tact and ' 
judgment and though a Radical bo showed himself 
ever anxious to know the other side of a question 
be was debating. In 1895, he was defeated by 
Mr. A. Wylie, the Conaervativo candidate, and he 
ehaaiB far a trmf to giro itp paliticfi far a conga* 
nial oflice in Cinida, and in tint opacity during 
the next two years saw somoibing of colonial life in 
Amrrire. He returned to Scotland in 1897 
and was returned to P.irliamunt by Forfarshire 
the Fame year. His conatiluonts caiue to appre- 
ciate his qoalities of head and heart, and retained 
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Lim as their represeaUtive udIiI liis elefalioa to 
the Peerage in 1909 He first became Secretary 
for Scotland in 190o, on the foimation nf a 
Liberal Klinistry by the late Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannermau in tbit year He Crstmails his 
mark as Liberal member for Dambarbonsbire be- 
tween 1892 1898 by hia pointed cnticiam, and 
moderate views and became greatly popular irith 
his constituents by the constant endearour to 
eerre them in Parliament 

In 1891, while yet member for Dnmbartoa- 
sbire, Lord PentUnd earned an important 
amendment to tl e Lnrd’a Amendment to the Sea 
Fisheries Regulation (Scotland) Rill, and his 
experience in that piece of Legislation ought 
to stand him in good stead in where, 

for soma time past, much money end time 
has been spent on Fislisnee Investigation 
work. Ersryboly tn Madras u m Scotland 
Is interested in tbs fishing industry and they 
are likely under the new Ooieroer, to get “a 
echeme which tbeir reason could assent to,' 
to quote the words, he need in commend 
tng his amendment to the House He aW took 
part In 1891, in the debate on the Loral Ooeern- 
m«nt (Scotland) Bill, and the Bill as it was event 
iiallypessed owed not a litlle to hta aroendoirnte, 
many of which were accepted by Mr J D Balfour 
then T/crd Ad rocs te for Scotland In the following 
year, he took part in the debate on the Indian 
Cotton Import Duties question, first meed by 
the late Lord James of Hereford. Lord Jemr* 
rose on 21*1 February, 1895, to roeve the 
adjournment of the Itou>a for the purpose of 
diacuseing the recent impoeltion of duties on the 
importation of cotton manufacture* into Irdia 
That was rather an impnitant cceaeion for (he 
conslitjenry represented by I,orl I'cnlland, who 
spoke in favour of Scotti>.b dyers who aere large 
eiporlerato India and flurnia of gnod* which 
would be am-cled by U.e new Import and Tanff 
Act. While he rightly *«ked for *• equal jintict 


between them and the Indian dyeiB,”he agreed 
that It was “ necessary to take a wide view of the 
aubject. ” He reminded the House that they 
might with advantage remember one point in 
connection with the discussion on hand, and tbat 
was “ that this ImpoitDuty had been decided 
upon and established on the initiative of the 
Legislative Council That brought them to the 
fuither conaderation in which they must all 
acquiesce that, as the Lngiatalive Council was tbs 
organ of the British nnthority in India, it 
would be a very aorioue thing to deal any 
blow to that authority, and it would net tea 
matter lo which those who sat on his side of tbe 
House eguM, ss Iladicatr, find anything congenial 
lo the principles in other reapecta ’’ lie got Sir 
Henry Fowler(*ftsrwards Lord Wolveihampton), 
then Secretary of State for India, to rreeivo * 
deputation on the subject for the di«eii«!on of 
the points involved and renew a promise from the 
Covemoient tbat they would deprive the new 
duties of ell protective chuacter. In ISflOLhe 
was Srerstary to Lord Aberdeen, when Ocvernor- 
General of Oanadn Ha wae appointed Liberal 
Whipfor Scotland in 1900 and five years later ^ 
wea made Secretary for Scotland. In 1907, he ’ 
had charge of the Scottish land bill*, and in Ibat 
capacity did much good for Scotland. Tliia l«nd 
policy hae counted for much in the support giren 
to Liberal Administration in Scotland since and 
list year in amoJified form repregenting a compro- 
mise the bill wae pltccl upon the SUlute book. 

In the early day a of the movement, I/vrd Pentland 
did much epade woik in clucating Liberal opinion 
in Scotland in Ihia direction and at liia initiation 
deputations of farmer* visited Denmark, Canada, 
■nd Australia and drew up reports nlncli were of 
value to Uie organiacr* The land pilicy then 
inaugurated contained a germ of the Oovernmeot’s 
land policy in a wider eph-re The present Premier 
Mr. Asquith alao eiprcaaed the eama view of hi* 
oervicee lor Scotland when presiJicgal thoSooltisb 
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complimi'ntiiry dinner some months ago. He 
coupled till name witli that of Robert Borns and 
laid that as an Ayrshiretuan he would go down to 
history, “Lord Pentland’s name,’ he added, 
“would always be mentioned in Scotland in 
association with the parsing of the Land Bill.” 
The utfioe included that of the Keeper of the 
Oovernmont Seal of the Piincipality of Scotland 
and recently the Vice-presidency of the CommUtee 
of Council on Education in Scotland. Lord Penl- 
lanJs great interest in education was largely 
respmsiblefor the Scottish Education Act of 1903. 
Th’s Act made attendince in evening schools in 
Scotian I compulsory up to the age of 17 and it has 
been dtscribed as rich in promise and possibilities. 
The So iltisli eJucitiona! Institute recognised his 
Mrvices in ♦his connection by the confening on the 
6V0 of his departure of an Honorary Fellowship 
on him. In him Education in this presidency 
ought to find Q true fiiend. Lord Pentland 
married fn 1904 LiJy Marjine Gordon, the only 
daughter of tho seventh Eirl of Aberdeen and baa 
a son and a daughter, the former of whom is 
about five years of .age. He is only 52 yeirs now, 
and poseosaing as he does both aduinistrativo 
eiperience and practical knowledge of foreign 
countries ho ought to make a successful Governor 
of Madras. 

Poetry and Life Scries. {Georgt Jlarrap). 

Scott if'Zfi's Pettry by A .E. JI organ ilt*. Broxm- 

»«y and Iltr Poflry by Katbelyne E. Boyda. 

In reviewing the earlier voliirass of the sertea 
We drew attention to the piiots of escelleuco 
which render them eminently suggestive and 
useful. The brochures uuder review maintaia tho 
samehigli sttndiid an! the student of poeliy 
has the privilege of studying two moro poets 
in intim ito n 1 iti i.i to tbuir work. The selectiona 
from Scott Imve been made with taste and diacri- 
Oioation indeed. 
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[ Short Notices only appear in this section. ] 

Human Affection and Divine Love, By 
Smami Ahk^dctiiaitclct, Published by the Vedanta 
Soetely, New York. 

Tho power of Divine Love to cleanse the Soul 
of all its imperfections is well set out in this brief 
essay of Swami AHh'dsninds, of the Ramakrishna 
Mission. ‘Divine Live brings a cessation of all 
sorrow, siiSenng, and piin. It lifts tho soul 
above all bond-ge, breaks the fettsra of self* 
attachioent and wjil.lliuess. Divine Love seeks 
no return A true lover of GoJ loves every- 
thmgof the world. Hodiss not see good or evil,’ 
‘ J'heeoul Ilf a Bbskti becomes intoxicated with 
Divine Live.' ' A true lover of God does not 
cire for Silvation. Uie constant prayer is : *0 
L)rd, wherever I wander, miy I always have un* 
dying love and ever-lasting devotion to Thee,’ 
These extracts, it may be s.iid, contain the kernal 
of the Hindu Riligion. All else, however acutely 
intelligent, is but matter for wrangling, 
Personal Magnetism and Occultism, By 
il.Gfvxnapmkastm Pillax, .?rinii.'<ttn Varaiia- 
chart ^ Co., ^talirrts, 

This is ft valuable .book of sound practical direc* 
tioos for the use of those who wish to acfjuire 
occult pnvters like mesmerism, will control, etc. 
Detailed rules are given as to Yog.a practices like 
the prana-yama, dfaarana, samadbi, and so on. The 
author cUitns, in common with the New Thcuoht 
S.hool, the possibility of acquiring Magnetic con- 
trol of other mitida by developing the powers of 
magnetic gaze, touch, and auto suggestion. Tho 
book is not merely iiiterestiog reading, but is 
cloariy meant to bo used as a toxt-book of practi- 
cal instruction in the matters dealt with in it. It 
is neatly got up by Messrs. Srinivasa VannUchari 
and Co, and is priced Rj. 15, anmmnMe tr, .1.-.- 
its invaluable nature. 
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My Own Story l^xncettaf 

SazoH’j {Georgi Edl <t ^cns 9») 

Th8 loma.itic career of lUa Ei Crown Pnnccss 
of Saxony excited .n mtare.k and enthusi**® 
ta whicl. there «ouU haidl, seem to ha R parallel 
.n the history of modern aocl life. I^o moel 
maheioue repiesentalioM of her life bavo been 
ofTared to the world and her uaioa baa li\d to 
Btand persistent crlomny In this account of her 
own life Princess Louisa has effeoUvely vindicated 
her character and the world has now been given 
an opportunity of extending its genuine aympMhy 
to this injured ciueen and sutremig wrf» 

The memoirs dan« an additional value by 
dL-playing an inUieat beyond that of a mere 
luece-^tuldstones. It u a touching account of a 
woman's tnisfortunos, and its appeal to our feeling* 
iaao Horero llulOiibU should bate bad no 
hesitation meaning it “a human book ” She is 
the maligned mother writing of her children. 
“Ineeei see a fcuit laden cherry tree witluiut 
tblnVing of thoM bygoue eummer* when the 
children and 1 used to go luto the orcherdlo 
pick the ebernea I climbed a ladder and threw 
down till. «.il«6 f>«“ W J-*" !itlleeaptvU..t 
hands OU happy d»je epent "Uh my loved onea, 

v»u,.bed now for ever- Ine eummer alwa). b«i 

regrets fo. ms; the smell of the hay, «he scent id 
roses, llio long drowsy days and the waim eliH 
nighU all aUb me with the memonve wbich I 
shall carry with me to the grave " 

The genuine ring of the following declaration 
Bust ailcuco the tongue cf cruel le.odal -“Tl.e 
Hapshurgs have a1«aye bom ^counted l.gl.t 
livei-e and light Im err, but 1 had never bad any 
inclination to emulate my foibe.tv" 

ilaiiy a vulumo of suU'bK'gtaptiical reminia- 

COT .. '■I •" ‘I" 

reader of MV OW N STOllY is only in love with 

. ■■ I 1^ .T..I innocent lubiUlnn of Louisa, 

the girli-h pride •'''i""”'' > , 

She admires herself in a new gown, w proud of 
Baiaer’e appreciation of her chatmi and doe* not 


miod tdling us that her liiuiband was envied for 
posse^ng aucli a beautiful wife, 

Um not merely in these virtues of grace and 
feelingthat the vulums basisita claim for wide 
lotereat. There is a powerful insight into life and 
character and the following account of the Kaiser 
u only one of the numerous pirtraita presen’ed 
by her: “1 found the E operoi William a most 
remaikable man He can hs very genial but be 
poas eaaoa an iron and infloxible will, lie is vain 
and always wishes to be the first actor in which- 
ever dvama he ptaye, and aUhough be is an un- 
doubted autberity on railiLiry matters, he under- 
stioda little or nothing about art or music and his 
wonderful gifte are marieii by hi* intense egoUsm. 
Hood be equally ehanning or Ibe reverse, and 
the leverse 1* not at nil pleaeaat. His personal 
appearance ieuDi<iue, he is well groomed, bis 
expreesion isaynipatbetie and intelligent and hie 
caiivettous eye* are truly tbe windows nf the soul 
of this restless, brilUant and stiaogc mau.’’ 

It IS hoped enough has been said to show that 
tbe book deasives a warm welootneou its literary 
merits ae well a* the touching interest that must 
be roused in any person of human aympathle* by 
ao aecouQt of liir life of sudeiing and sorrow. 
Urge Oivme Dg Jfr 5aiiif .\‘i4<il i'lnyA. J/rser*. 

GuHmhi. Co , PiiMisArrs, .lyatirai, Price A'*. 1- 

The essays comprised lo this volume are vsrird 
ID chtraever They rvUts to agricultural, mdustrisl, 
educatijnal, plulanOiruphic and pireonal topics. 
Thera IS none of them wtich doea not piointa 
valuable moml for India. In modernising heiself 
India hasiieccMirily to profit by tbe experience of 
other couotries Kvsn where the form cannot be 
reproduced tbe mslhoil U bound to bo instructive 
Aud the present eesays, containing as thuy do ih* 
ubwrvationeof an iotsliigent lodiuii, who wields a 
facile pen and baa tiavelled through many lands, 
are toll of rare and useful information and are c*h 
enhteil to serve tlie object the author hss avowedly 
in view— the uplifting of this aneientland. 
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Lady Windermere’s Fan. liij Oicar Wtida 
{^{'thutn tC' Co , Ltd , 1«. ?le^ ) 

Messrs Methuen •!; Go. have issued u cheap and 
pretty shilling edition of Ojcar Wilde’a "Lidy 
Wiodsrincre’ti Fan.” It is a vivacious drtma of 
dialogue in the drawing-room. It has all the sharp 
genius of Wdde with his philosophy of the 
superficiil and total neglect of the vital fotces of 
humanity. As in all his plays, there is no effort 
to satisfy the time-honored sense of poetic justice 
Scrangs happenings seem to be indispensable to 
the art of Wilde. A forgetful nurse coosigns a 
biby to a porcminteau in bis ‘Importance of 
being Eiroest.’ And in ‘Lady Windermere’s 
Fan’ we cannot understand how Lord Winder- 
u>ore, such a good husband that he was, should 
wnder his friendly services to Mm. Bclyuoe in 
circumstances so offensive to his wife. Dut we 
shonld not have the pUy but for this irreconcilable 
conduct on his part. Wilde's plays h.ive the 
ebaracterislio of exulting alternately delight and 
keen sense of duerepaoey ‘ind the stimulating 
dialogue is bouud to please even the moroso stud* 
ioL.^Messrs. Methuen and Co must be tlianked 
for placing this msaterpiece within the easy reach 
of students of Literature. 


The Philosophy of Religion, B>j Knox. I'tib- 
Ihhtd by Thx Christian Literature Society for 
India, 

The learned doctor here points out bow “reli- 
gion is an instinctive reaction uf man to bis en- 
vironment” and how ‘ the progressive history of 
religion ’ is the ascent from lower to higher 
views of Him whom we adore and in whom w© 
trust. The primary religions feelings in man are 
evoked by the gloiy of the universe and be slowly 
rises to the psiception of the glories of inner 
heaven. The author closes his eiamination of 
religion with an esposition of the beauties of 
Cbrisiianity. 



Inoi^anic Chemistry. Hy E. C. C. Caly, 
F.R,S. T. C. E. C. Jack, London. 

Mr. Baly does not ovorbiirdon the reader with 
a massof detail about substances, but is content 
with laying great siress on the fundamental 
principles or laws of Inorganic Chemistry. The 
general reader can also get some idea of chemical 
analysis, rarely treated in such books. Cut 
strange to say, the modern * ionic theory ’ gets 
only a passing remark from the author. 

Medical and Surgical Science : Its Con- 
eeptuni and Progress: by S. Hilli’r, M.D. 
(Pithluhed by Milner <£■• Co,, Ilalifax), 

This books gives a succinct and char account 
of the progress of Kuropean Medical and Surgi- 
cal science from the early Grecian to modern 
tunes The contribution of the Hindus to medi- 
cine and surgery is summarily dismissed in a short 
paragraph of six lines. It is perbsps the bsst 
thing that Dr. Hillivr could have done seeing that 
be ie unaciiuiiiiteJ with the subject. Up to tbs 
18tb century, nisdicioe and surgery did not de- 
serve the nans of sciences and their practice was 
chiefly in the hands of charlatans. The names of 
William and John. Hunter stand pre eminent in 
the bistory of medicine. Both of them were ac- 
complished Anatomists and the work of the latter 
was of such signal value that immense progress 
was made in medicine and collateral sciences. The 
t8th century was ala» famous for pioduoing 
Edward Jenner who discovered vaccination 
agaii»tsmaII-poT and robbad this disease of most 
of its horrors. The 19th century, however, wit- 
nessed more progress than all the proceJing ages 
since the earliest historical times. To justify this 
etatemeut, it is enough to mention the immortal 
names of Simpson, Pasteur and Lister, each of 
whom bos left his mark on that memorable cen- 
tury. The story of the introduction of chloro- 
ron»,tbe discovery of pathogenic bacteria and their 
applicationa to operative surgery, forms a fascinat- 
ing resting. AVe have no hesitation in saying 
that this excellent book should be in the hands of 
every educated man. 
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The Religion of the Iranian Peoples. Dy 
G. K. .Vnri/jinii, VulUiliei iy “ The PartC Ptii- 
Co , Bomhay 

This b)jL IS % traiicliliou cf Tiela'a boob on tho 
religion of tlia IrAoiin |<eop!if. He provea bow 
the eit lies' peiio<t of the I iter A vesta >a not later 
th<a 800 D. 0 Us loclinee to the new that the 
ludiiu iiid the Irtnian religions epreng up ettcr 
the separation of the two branches of tbe Indo- 
IranisD race He rej-c s the new that tbe Iranian 
fitth was inSoenced Srmitiscn Eirasinaoism 
is a sharply defined daalum Its ethical code la 
strict and noble Tlie book is full of ihtercstieg 
Batter end deserves careful study 
Macbeth. £<ii(ni hj S E CoyyiM, V..I , 
(£’«icmi(y Ti'lenul Jiru, It Cil J 
Mr. Ooggin't editioo of J/aeieCi comes up to tbe 
high etaBdard of tho other voluoiee in tbe 
BoriM. There is a trei ment of almost all tbe 
quealionaconceioirg Sluices peare'e research iii t«Ia> 
tioB to tbe play of J^acielA The lotroductiou is 
particulirly vatu able and the account el tbe 
lourcee of tbe pUy is another useful aspect of the 
edition. 

The 6oy Wanted. By .ttro» ll<i(m»>inan<f 
/'reJ. E. But/ily, B. J 

The Girl Wanted. By Suroit ff'atrrman and 
Grace Baieriiie Geurye G. Ilarrapi CVnn/iony, 

These are compauion volumes conUiioing fneod- 
ly thoughts and counsel for boys and girls respec 
lively. They contain practical talks telling boys 
and girU how they cm mould their temppcameots 
and shape their characters. The autbon do not 
arrogate any “superior” attitude lo prcscntiDg 
tbrir rouniiGl. Esch volume contains aiatcrapor* 
ti^ilsjfgreotmonani women respcctirelj, together 
with short tkotcht* of their lives. The quotations 
on the margin will recall many a pleasint memory 
to elderly rwdera ISolL boys and girls will be 
glad to hate read them and will be “ the belter, 
tbe awester, tbe happier for doing to.” 


Diary of the Month, Oct.— Noiember 1912. 

O..tober 21. At a maeling held at CalcutU 
to day It was resolved Cn collect fresh subscriptions 
for the R'd Cross Sieiety la ronnection avitli the 
srar Great entbusiism prevailed aod a large 
araoaot was collected 

October 22 Mr E 15 Havell letturing bstore 
the Eist India Associaciun to day on “ The New 
Delhi ” put III a strong plea for nil onentsl style 
of awhitecture Sir George Birlivood declared 
that tho Delhi procl imation was a stroke, of 
genius, tbe supreme touch of imsginstion 

0>.tob«i 23 It IS underetood that Sir James 
Ueston has ooosented tu receive an sddrrsi at 
Allahabad from the U P CuDgress Coomitles. 

Ovtober 21 To day a strong and representa- 
tivo rommiuee of forty members was formed at 
lUngooD locollttl funds for taking fui tlier actiuu 
IB tbe matter of tbe sontenee on Mr Arnold of 
tbe *' liurisa Critic " 

Ovtober 25 Lord and Lady PeBtlsaJ, tbsir 
two cbiidreu aod party arrived at Cobnbo this 
Digbt, and stay with U E. the Qovoraar of the 

islsod 

October 25 Tba Punj tb Uaivoraity has ob- 
tained tbe aauctiOB of the Government fur the 
eppropnation of Durbar Educstional Gmats. 

October 27 Lord and Lady Puntlsni arrived 
at Madras this morning and tbe former took 
charge of bis high office ae Governor of the pro- 
vince with the usual salutoa 

October 28. Today the Hon. Mr. Ookhaie 
was welcomed at Johannesburg by the Mayor end 
many citizens. Several addreasos were presented 
to hiQ by vinous public bodies. 

October 22 An importaiitMoharaadan Associ- 
ation of I-abore has passed a resolution praying 
tlie (lovcrnmeiit to ie.suu eUnding orders granting 
all Muelim Government serrante two hours leave 
every Friday afternoon. 
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October 30. Sir Charles Dailey recetvetl and 
repli'd to an address to-day at Oya in which the 
hope was expressed that a High Court and a 
Dniwraity would be established in Behar and 
Ofi«v 

October 31. This morning, before the Chief 
Presidency Msgistrate of Bombay Mr A J 
BoctI-*, lately of the ifadrai Tiwcs, declared 
himsc If the printer and publisher of the new daily 
paper, the Bombay Cho.iieU, to be tssned in 
Bombay by a S) ndicate he.ided by Sir Pheroie- 
shah Mehti. 

NivemUrl. Mr. Ookhnie was to-day enter- 
tained at a public banquet at Johannesbarg. He 
explained the purpose and scope of hie Mission to 
South Africa. 

Noeembec 2. The death is reported from 
cholera of Mr. 0. V. Mile«, a keen and able journa- 
list who has long been connected with the Adw> 
ff hidia. 

November 8. A public meeting cf Hindus and 
Mahommedans was held at Beadon Square, Oal- 
cutfn, this ecenifig with Mr. D. C. Pal I'o the 
*b»it at which the boycott of foreign goods was 
urgid, 

, Xorember 4. A press Communiqite from .Simla 
etalM that the Secretary of State for India has 
approved the recommendations of the Governroent 
India regarding the reconstitution of the 
Bsngd Cornell ai.d llie new Council for Behar, 
prisai and Assam. 

Ncivember .’j. Tin lion. Mr. E S Montagu is 
having n pUajiiiit time of his day at Srinagar, 
liifoi mil wpie exchanged between H. H. the 
raj il, „nd Mr. Montagu. 

N-vemUr 6. Ic ,a announced that Dr. Wood- 
row 1,^, been olectad Piesident of the 

^•8 A. and has had a prodigious record rote 
•n hia favour. 

Nnvem'.or 7. The Dadi/ Mail aa>s that Sir 
PredHrict Ponsonby has beon selected to succeed 
5* I*. Sir O, Clarke as Governor of Bomh.ay, 


Novembers. At Petermiritzburg to-day Mr. 
GokLale addressed a crowded Inlian meeeting 
when he urged for equality of treatinant for his 
countrymen. The administrator pitsided and 
handed over the psople’s casket containing the 
address. 

November 9 It U understood that the 5th 
Provincial Conference of Co-operative societies will 
be held at Calcutta, opened by IT, E. the Governor 
and pr«ided over by the Hon. Mr. P. C. Lyon 

November 10. Mr. Asquith delivered one of 
the most weighty and statesmanlike speech on 
the Balk in wir at the Guildhall address. 

November 11. In House of Lords to-day Lord 
Curzon rawed the question of the Hastings House 
in Calcutta. He protesto.l sgainst the idea of 
parting with the House nnd of transfering its 
fiirnilure to Drlhi. 

November Y2 Speaking at a Banquet given 
in his honour at Durban Mr. Gokhale denied 
that the ^l•’ored veiled tlireats or siigges'ed 
Imperial luterveDtion. 

November IS. In the House of Commons to- 
night there was unprecedented rowdises which 
ended in the abrupt dissolution of the sitting 
amidst a chaos of disorder and howling. 

November 14. A firewell aSdicss Vas this 
evening presented to H. E. Sir George Clarke by 
the President and members of the Poona Munici- 
pality. 

At a Meeting of the Muhnmednna luld this 
aftemeon at Calcutta under the prosuiency of the 
of the H.m’ble Mr. Ariff, the following Resohitiou 
was adopte.1 " That the Guildhall speech of 
Mr. Asquith, Premier of England, ns far as it 
leKtes to Turki«h affiirs, has greatly woundeil the 
feelings of the Slahomedan subjects of His 
IlritanmV Majesty and has cie.ited a profound 
’ sense of disappointment. 

November 15. The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale had 
an interview to-day at Protoris, with General 
Botha, General Smuts and Mr. Fischer, lasting 
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two houra. Mr, OoVhale decIareO afterwarila that 
he wu quite galiafieif With the frank and full 
interchargo o( \iews on the position of Indians id 
Routh Africa He was certain that both sides 
appreciated the Indian and Caropean standpoinle. 

Lieutenant Colonel Sir Darid Barr has been 
appointed Chairman of Political Committee ot the 
Irdia Oflic», in auccoasion to Sir William Lee 
Warner, retired. 

Mr Montagu vhiW the Governmsnt.D A V 

and Form in Chrjelian College", Lahore, tble 
morning, eccocnpanied hy the Ilev Dr Kwing, 
Vice Chancellor of th« UniMraity 

November 16 The Revised BeguUiiona for 
the Imperial Leg'alHtfre Council hare beon gacet* 
ted to day The number of elected ktembere has 
been Ineroaeed from twenty five to twenty seven, 
end the rotnlnaled Members reduced from thirty- 
fire to thirty thres, of which not oiore than 
twenty eight may be offieiaU tod three ehall be 
HOB effieW persons, to bs elected from (l)the 
Indian commercial eommuoity, (2) the Mabomedan 
eommunity in the Punjab and (3) the landholdere 
In the Punjab. 

Noreoher 17 The Ambiaaadots end Cent- 
mandere of Squadrons decided to land forces at 
Constantinople at 5 o'clock in the morniDg They 
mil remain concealed In buildings in Tartoos 
quarters of the city tiU they are required 

November 19. An association formed of 
numerous chiefa and dignilatlee who have recently 
arrived in Peking has issued i etitsment denoon- 
ciog the dbclaration of independence of Mongdis 
by the Hutukhtu otU-^", and disavowing the 
Ireaty with Ruaeia, and declaring that it laim- 
posfiblefora rebel community representing lees 
than one tenth of Mongolia to arrogate to lUalf 
the right nt deciding the political fats of Moogdia. 

The Cape Times (South Africa) thinks that 
Mr. Ookhale's visit has sown the seeds of much 
practical good. The most important aspect of the 
problem from the imperial poiot .of view, the 


paper says, concerns ioimigration, on which ques- 
tion there is now subibantiaf agreement that 
British India will ha excluded from South Africa, 
The Iminigratioo Act should not discriminate 
against Uritish tejians, but exclusion will be 
affected by administrative means, which will be 
rigorously applied. It is most probable that the 
X3 tax in Natal on indentured labourers desiring 
to nettle wil} be repealed st an early date. 

November 19 Reuter wires from Louren^o 

“After aetrenuoiiB and spUndil tour and fter 
iriterviewing Minfetere and Lord Gladstone and 
having been accorded magnificent receptions every- 
where from Europesn* and Indians alike the Hon. 
Mr Gokhaleleft Johannesburg by steamer “Kron* 
prina" foi India The Indians ere most graUfulto 
bun for his Boble services The vtsithasbeenmosl 
useful and wehope that India will continue the work 
commenced by the Hon Mr. Oekhalsandhelp ns." 

November 20 Mr ll,r>ld Baker, replying 
to Colonel Yate in the Rouse of Cstamons to da? 
stated that Sir Stay rung EJgeiley, Sir FeW* 
Sehuster, Sir Theodore Monson, Sir Krisbus 
Qupta and Mr Laurence Currie voted tor tbd. 
grant which it was proposed to make to Mr, 
Montagu to defray his travelling expenses in 
India Sir WiBiam Lea Waroec, Sir J. Dig?** 
La Touche, Sir Jamos Thomson, and Sir Thomas 
Raleigh wnre agaioet the proposal. ^ 

November 21. Mr Asquith, replying to Mr. 
Fell in the House of Comr.ione to day, said that Jt 
would be within the competence of the Govern- 
meot of or the India OtEce to raise the 
question of an offer of Hrea-lnoiiffUs by Iniii*. 
though a definite offer could not be made without 
the approval of the Secretary of State. Th# 
qneetion had not been raiee.J. undawtood that 
the view of the Indian eiithoritree was that 
India’a ebare on the ecbtne of (be defence erpeoem 
of the Empire was on a eufficiently high scale, 
md, if poseilde, should not be ica -ased. j 
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Guvveiit Events. 

BY RAJDUARI. 


THE IRilAQSDDOS OF THE CESIUilT 

HE eyes of the TTorld wer“, of course, fag> rly 
turned tothewsr between the Ottoman and 
the allied Bilkan States during the last four 
weeks. Many stirring events have occurred 
during thh interval which have astonished the 
miliUry world which on the whole were fcoptic 
about the Allies doing any serious harm to the 
miliUry prestige of Turkey so romaikable lo 
Eistern Europe during the last half a century 
and more. But, they say, war is a game of 
chance. Despite military resources, despite the 
ablest atr.itagy and leadership, and despite the big 
battalions, it has happened before that a belligerent 
tlate has been worsted in the fi“ld by its adversiry, 
every way inferior in the sinews of war and “ the 
tesourcss of civilisation." Not to go back, we 
have only to recognise the defeat or blow to the 
uilitiry prestige of such a colossal military 
European Power sa Russia four shore years ago m 
h»r war with Japan. That indeed was an untoward 
event altogether. When the claogcur of arms and 
the thunders of artillery were active in the Chinese 
Pentesub, nobody undreamt of the utter defeat by 
land and sea which Japan gave to Russia, raising 
herself to therank o^a first class Power and lowering 
the military prestige of her mighty adversary. Who 
ever dreamt of their trumpha when the allied Bal- 
kan States first began war seven weeks ago, even 
without waiting for the Great Powers woo des-red 
to give them the counsel of perfection ? At the 
time it was generally deemed a rash and precipitate 
meveruent on their part to try conclusions with a 
Power whose military prestige was so well establish- 
edatPavnaaiidShipkoPaBS ! Buttoobattlo ofFreo- 
domjthe battle uf Emancipation from tbo tyranny, 
more orleBs.of an Ottoman, had been resolutely and 
secretly determined upon. Yes, so secretly that 
the most well informed diplomatic clianrellories 
on the Continent bad not even the vaguest hint of 
that determinatioh once for nil to fight for 
the cause of Freedom, to die or win. The 
hardy mountaineers of Montenegro were as m»ich 
consumed by a desire to be free fro n Turldah 
yoke as Bulgaria. The Serbs equally p«n*cd for 
Securing autonomy. Desperation has often driven 
small States to band together for a common object. 


corns what may. Groaning under intolerable 
tyranny of years, it is only natural that our com- 
mon humanity under such a condition should cast 
the last stake. “ Let the die be cast”— That was 
the secret password of the allied States 
struggling for common Freedom “Return,” as the 
mothers of the stern Spartans of old used to say 
when bidding farewell to their brave sons going 
to fi^ht in the country's cause, “return with the 
ehieid or dio with the shield.” that indeed was 
the courageous password with the Allies. 

So the Allies began their final war of emancipa- 
tion agaiasc tba Ottoman They braved it all and 
so far as Thrace -and Macedonia are concerned 
they have astonished Lba world and evoked unani- 
mous praiso for the bravery, aye, the bloody 
fiercene«a, with which they have fought and con- 
quered those provinces Montenegro, Servia and 
Bub'aru proceeded to their respective warlike 
cam^igns with ft drlioorato purpose and a well 
calcubud plan which has admirably succeed- 
ed Imagine these “ small neighbours " as 
tbe haughty To'k, proud in bis own military 
strength, observed, with very little of the re- 
sources of war, with no financial support from 
any of the Powers, with a soldiery accustom- 
ed only to pastornl or agricultural pursuits, 
imagine such a conglomeration of elements daring 
a mighty foe, overrunning his country and 
almost knocking at the gates of Constantinople 
within six weeks of their combined invasion 1 They 
have fought only as heroes of old fought, oftener 
hand to hand, creating « carnage which from the 
tbe point of bumenity is indeed most shocking and 
unexpected in our civilised modern warfare. It 
was an unexpected stroke of military victory 
which IS bound to be recorded in the pages of im- 
partial History ss almoat unprecedented. 

As we write, no doubt, the further onward 
march of the fighting Bulgaiian has been gre.atly 
arrested Adrianople, though beseiged has not 
fallen, and is not likely to fall according to all 
military exports Neither had the Bulgarian 
been *ble to force th«_ seriiod array and bold 
phalanx of the Ottoman army at Tchaldja which is 
within ft few miles of the cipital. Evidently tho 
Turfca this time have bepn eeverely defeated. But 
the defeat owes it origin to the Turks’ own internal 
dissensinns in the first phes, and in the second 
piftce to ratupint iiiBfG-iency of the Army itself. 
It caonot be that the Porte Ind not become aware 
of the hellico'Q attitude and movements of tlio 
Allies. But it was so woefully provisioned, and 
otherwise^ so inefficiently drilled that it does 
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romy for the province prove a j;u\r»r\teo to the 
future security enil peace of A'lslrii fin<l Italy on 
one side and Bulgaria and §ervia on the other T 
What may be the coinpen«.ation which Uoutnania 
may demand ! And how may Ru-isia digest the 
terms of peace when finally ratified, if ratified at 
all 1 All these are grave problems hanging in the 
balance. A few days or even a few hours may 
inform the world of their fate. Jf'anwhile the 
hotiton of Europe muat be deemed dismal la »* 
lurcbarged with electricity which may burst into 
awnflagration any moment. There i®, however, 
this element in favour cf Continental Peace, that 
no Power singly by itself can venture to go to 
war to Satisfy iis own territorial or oven economic 
amhition. War is too horrhl aud roeana eTpcndi- 
ture of millions wliieh no Continental people can 
afford, seeing how weighted they aro already by 
the burdens on account of the eoet of arms and 
armaments of an intolerable character. PtMf, on 
modern eceepfnri'on 0 / th^ Urm. onhj ttunn^ 
•tending preparatimt for Il'ar. So let us wait for 
the events now about to transpire, when we ehall 
he In a better position to eurvey the new field of 
Eoropean politics which will open to our viata. We 
shall be able then to learn whstpirt Great Bntain 
will take in it. Indian Mahomedara seem to have 
indulged in very pbantasfic notions about Engl *nd’e 
duty towards Turkey. What is mo'l amusing is 
the long Htany chanted at every mesqno, at every 
Is'gue, at every association and at every confer- 
ence, on the subject without ever having cared to 
understand England's relations with Turkey for 
Wall nigh a century. Again, it argues a want of a 
koowledgeof English constitutional history to msko 
tbs kinds of hollow appeals now in voguo to the 
Ministry at home to intervene in the way that 
they desire, because Great Britain is the most im- 
portant Mahomedan power in theworli! We 
can understand their feelings which during Iho 
Russo-Turkish War were almost non-fvu(ent. 
Education has given a kind of political colour to 
these feelings at the present hour. But our 
Mahomedan friends, it must bo ruefully acknow- 
ledged, are yet vastly behind in poli'ical edocation 
,snd therefore hardly nble to understand even the 
B, C of the foreign policy of the British towanls 
Turkey. Their appeal is natural, but they sem 
to be sadly wanting in the '■iiion of perspective 
•nd proportion. 

nOMB RULE iVD UNtOSm rlSSTIClSSI. 

The Mother of] Parliaments has sometimes a 
domestic hrawla* iiojie.nj*, in hei very h«5l where 
the forges legislation for the weal 01 woe of her 


dearoat children. British P.irliamont for many /i 
year has h.irilly pre-ented a ec»nn of the character 
which was painfully di«ccrnib1o one hot day 
a fortnight ago. The battle of Ifome Rule 
in Committeo is carried on by tlio two great 
parties in the Stato with a spirit which is 
hardly conducive to a satUfaetory solution of 
the long pending problem. No doubt Home Rule 
this time seems nearer iri sight than it ever was 
since its first introduction into the House of 
Comrooua in 1885. That a’ery fact has incensed 
those who are against it. Some of the party have 
taken to the Bill mildly, while some have h»en 
sitting astride on the fence. But there is a third 
faction which is nothing if not obstructive and ob- 
atrepenius It breaths brimstone and fire and g'sps 
for bieath. It pants to be iu oiUce, and is on 
the look out for the smallest ociiasIoD to give what 
it fancies a defeat which should compel tbeir sd- 
versaries to go out. Since the UU'e* rebellion 
raised by Sir Edward Carson and Ms hallow sound- 
ing band of covenanters, this faction has vowed 
mortal cambat in the committee.* But all 
elong they ware exeedingly vexed that every 
amendment put forward had met with re- 
j-crion by a thumping majorty of 100, That f>ct 
was gall and wormwood Rut as the Fites 
would have it, one unlucky daj*, when the minist- 
erial Whips were more or teis 1 ix in their vigilai cs 
the militasU on the other side got their loug 
looked for chance which they had been wistfully 
weitingfor, Ontheamendmentofa financial clau-e 
the votes went astray. The sober majority of 
100 was converted into a minority of 28. That in- 
deed was a grave Ministerial blunder. The Whipi 
were causbt napping and here wa.a the untoward 
result, Curiouily enough the Prime Minister 
thought he had the constitutional right of causing 
the vote to be rescinded, Judging from eubsc- 
(|uent eveots and the impartial utterances of the 
Bpwker, it seemed that for once the shrewd com- 
monsenaeofMr, Asr|uith had left him awhile. In 
trying to have the amendmentrescinded hecoiinted 
without the limits of hU host of adversaries. He 
knew of tbeir opposition bub he had not the faint- 
est conception of its noisy magnitude and the 
volley of nbtisca he was to meet with. As 
is sometimes the case, the untoward happened. 
Thesnggestion of lecensioii infuriated the intrnnai- 
gcants of the Unionista. And immediately the 
fat was in the fire which for n fow minutes 
burnt with a fury even unexceptional for so 
sober and sedate a parliament as that of Eng- 
land's However when men’s passions aro excited, 
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tbe “ vtritiep," as Cailjle odlls them, htvo un- 
limited Bway. So for n time the I'sll of S^. 
Stephen wss a regular panilcmomiim hcaidma 
perfett Ddbel cf tongues on which nothing bat 
the most un-Engli<h terms w«e freely indulged. 

■The Speaker, like the grave Nestor of old, did 
bis best to stem the tide of indignation 
and vilest disorder But the ictrineigenta were 
bated note jot Si it was deemed wi» to ahlow 
all the electric fluid to discharge itself So the 
House was adjourned for an hour which wan 
toe wisest move. Vesuvius had time to mol 
down, after the mass of molten lova i» had 
thrown out When the House ivaSKMnbl,.d 
the Speaker observed that there was a waj 
out of the difficulty which he would point out whan 
the House would re assemble after the week end, 
and ao, on the opening of the House OL’ain a ti>r 
»n*2»a was pointed out which was p'rfer>1ycon 
Slilulional aod accepted by all porliea, lh.« )bemi-r 
giviog his most willing assent Things l>ave g.. .> 
on imoQtbly since the occurrtne* But it mov ho 
jst prsnatuie to asy whether the Bill will pass 
through the Oomoions At any rate it will hardly 
have the assent of the other House and a> for the 
time ft will be relegated to be re introduced the 
next Sssaion 

Meanwhile It nppsais that them aiiH continues 
the opposition of the incalcltrant section of the 
medical men to hir. Lloyd Oeorge'e loauntnce Act, 
now In full operation But the ChaBcellor of the 
Exchequer is not a ]ot discouraged at this con- 
' tinued opposition which is porej/ for political 
purposes only, namely, to excite the paesione 
of the ignorant and uneducated mob agaiost 
insuraace which in reality moat benefits them The 
djoionists of the rel type are behind the move 
meet the object of which is to make the Inenrsnce 
Act odious in the eyes cf the eleclora and turn 
the s-ales of Government in their favour Be 
that as It may, Mr L^oyd George is now fortifying 
himself by seeking the support nf at least 100 
strong Insursnces who are prepare.! with their 
own agency to assist him in cirrying out the Act 
The Foreign Office, meanwhile, is now the target 

of all honest and irdopendent critics whoaeaio 
the line of policy adiptel by the nbstmata Sir 
Edwnrd Grey a grave menace and darger to the 
best interests of EngUnd in the niuir futnm 

The policy pursue i by that Jtinister towards 

Persia, towards the Chinese loan, and other mattert 
continues to be vigouroosly attacked. So, too,tho 
abaurd length to which be has gona on with 
Eussia under the cover of the Entente It seems 


all Eoglinil's sees through the wiles and 
artifices of Russia save Sir Edward and his 
alherents and apologists. A wbole-heartcd and 
well organised vo'n nf censure is row demanded 
for this erring Minister who is sending England 
to the dogs in politics 

CoVTIVtVT. 

TheCjntiucnt is on the brink of a huge volcano. 
It all depends on the wiy in ovhich the Balkan 
Allies behave, whether next spi mg a big European 
Wat breaka out or no* The charces, so far as 
events have oteured, are against it Eut there is no 
sating what one day may bring forth The world 
IS more and more foi the arts of peace rather 
than tho>.« of wsr. nlbsit that espitaliits are 
busier than vrr forging the weapons to place in 
the bands o' ib« dogs of wsr 

Itieasad story once morn— (he wanton aasaasi- 
natioo of the true beneisetors of- their countiy. 
The liteet victim to anarchic or mad passioa » 
tbe great Senior Csnalejas, the Premier of Spain, 
a pi of und atitcsioan and a itrong one who had 
ruled the country for over two years witli con* 
siinimate ability during s most eventful 
period in Spanish annals It is most sad 
that patriicta nf tbe sterling charaolsr of 
Senior CansUjas should fall a victim to 
senseless fsnaiici— and )et Europe ssys she is 
“civiliaed” and never is backward to desouDce 
“tbe baibarous ” East * 

Austria bee been very reticent and restrained of 
late which we owe to the efibrU of tbe tged 
Emperor who is sincerely anxious to close bis 
days in peace But we carnot say wbat may 
happen within tbe neTt few dsya and what we 
may have to chronicle on continental politics in our 
next number. 
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Higher Education in India 

The place of honour in the current nnotber of 
Th^ ilcyUrn lUvieK ia given to an iliuRttnating 
article on “ Higher EJucation in India” by Pro- 
fessor Homersham Cox, ji.a. He begins by dia 
cussing the difTcrencea between the methods of the 
Euiopean and the Indian Universities, Regarding 
the common fad for an English decree for Indian 
youths he saja : — 

Aftcr all, leaping is a mittcr of tine, and there are 
no magioal dericcs by which a young man of twenty 
Bay be made a profound teholar. Even on to the M Sc 
caoi I think, ieirn aa much »o India aa 
in Europe. I tm ipeaking of technical knowledge and 
0 aapMul of malheraaliea ; of eoorae, from the point of 
. !u V culture it U alwayi an adrantage to 

Tint foreign eouutriei For more adranced aludiea, • 
nowarer, iho beat Indiana will derive great benefll from 
89iBg to Europe, whei-e they will be able Co hear the 
2. teachari. But it ii only the best who will 

M ttls to profit from the leelnrea of theae teachers, tho 
V 5r®“ fairly geed student can learn just as 
Iti' neeesaory to insist on (his point, 
Tsluoia scmediaes attached to 
Mia to a European decree to reality, honoaer, the 
’'ho goea to Eoclaod aud takes tbird-etasa 
rJi?.**” 0*fcrd or Cambfidgs is no better than, 
aP/"®* netrly so good, as the Indian who ho* taken 
. 10 hla own country. Ibis not worth wbilo 

uv« so to an English unirorsity merely to 

...j ^ l'”T honours' degree, except, ss I have 

»'"J. for tbs sake of general culture. 

The writer next turns to the question of religi- 
agiinet the advocacy of 
ollegcs and Bays that one 


npKin that a l.xbomtory 
jiio. He stye that forsll 
3 nre religious enough lard 
)iu instiuction from other 
osC violent on tho point and 


edticslion. He i 
fsligioiw instruction ii 
might us reisoiiibly 
•* not a teoiplu or a ni 
Ffsctical purposes Indi 
fliry recoive religioi 
luarters. Ue 
observes; 

most Indians do not go to school they roedvo 
ii ri». fb® I®*’’ This instroctioa 

lnd»ni" homo as it ought to be. 

[h.tl^^K'-ratdcxI of Hinduism can only be taught in 
Y'''"' the fxmily worship is kept secret Be- 
Iiaten t„“- > Hindus from time totimo 

tbe j j ^ *1’® celebralioo of 

nliKcm’s of religious inatinction 


Tho fault is not in the neglect of religious eJu- 
cation nor oven in the want of moral instructions. 
The real defect of Indiiu universities is that so 
few of the students read to a high staiid.ard. It is 
not their fault altogether, A young man as a rule 
has to look forward to earning his own living and 
cannot afiuid to spend his years in study which 
lead to nothing For the attainment of real 
scholarship, therefore, the head'i of colleges and 
professors must be awarded a more handsome pay 
inasmuch as popular esteem in India ia in pro- 
portion to their remuneration. A school master 
is seldom given the same respect as a Government 
official This reproach must first bo cancelled ; -> 
and rich men should found professorship for 
Indians. Above all, the universities must stand 
abovo the whims of a civilian and the position of 
a professor must in no way be less than that 
of a Government official. Tba writer then 
suggests • — 

It would be better to found a single nniverslly lo 
Delbi or ID some place ondet the Bombay, Uadrai er 
Bengal goTcrDiDenti. An Anglo-ltdiao l,ieutenaDt« 
OoTcrnor who has been for thirty years a member et 
tho Indian Civil Service cannot be expseted to hare so 
much sympathy with education sa a statesman who has 
recently Come from England. Lastly if a new Indian 
university IS ever tn doTolop into anything better than 
tho existing onax. It must bsTO the internal freedom of 
European uoircrsitios. The control must bo no medd- 
ling of outsiderr, whcUicr Indian lawyers or Anglo- 
Indian ofllcUls. 

Tho mistake ioto which the Aligarh and other 
collcgex have fallen is that they have servilely 
followol the English system. If the Indian 
IToivetsities are to be n real power for good in 
India they Riu^t be based on the litest develop- 
ment of the German and Amerie.an centres cf 
learning. 


The writer sums up as follows 
^e aiwertion that religion needs to bo tsught in 
Indian eollegcs is a mere foolish parrot cry repeated by 
tbow who do not know thn facU or do not take the 
troubla to think, fndian sliidcnls arc not deficient in 
religion and morality, at compared with tho ktiidcntt of 
Other eounlnot. The real defect i« that to few of them 
pnniM their itudies far enough to bceome tcholart. 
This will only be remedied when scholarship in India fa 
adequately rewarded. 


The OrigiQ of Life. 

Sir Oliver Lodge baa » very inUreeUne M*d 
lucid article cn the iiiubltm of the origin of life 
in the fonfeinpoiory /leviVic Tie biivioeee of n 
biologist, he eajs, is to study the phenomena exhi- 
bited by matter under the ii fluenee of life It •* 
not his business to know wbat mattei >a, or to 
know whst life la, nor even lo undf rstsnd the way 
jo which one interscU with the other He then 
speaks of ths limitaliona of our power 


The Dravidian Temple Architecture.. 

Mr II L. Ewing, n a , writes a vsluable paper 
on the History and development of Dravidisn 
Temple Arcliilecture in the current issue of the 
“ Journnl of tho S iiilh Indian Association." lo 
considering the great D.avidian temples the essen- 
tial parts to which attention must be bestowed 
are, ground plan and foiiiidation, superstructure 
snd decoration A cnticsl eye for Art ought not 
to bo eoiitsnted with merely enjoying the beauty 
of those parts which first strike the sye. He siys 
the ground plan is much more important than ths 


velur, Qhidambi 

am. Itim 

eswaram and Madura 

are far inferior to the well 

proportioned purpose- 

ful and reatrai 

sd plan 

of the Kaliasanadha 

temple at Ranch 

puram o 

r the great temple of 

Taojore He sho 

ws that tl 

e tj pe of those temples 

enoulu have lieen 

the Buddhistic architecture in 

its paloiieet days 

After B 

udying in detail almost 
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Prospects of Himlnism ia the West 


IM'i is the 8iil>jicb uf an intertstiiig cotitiibu 
tion to the last uumbei- of the Uindiistan Hevtew 
by Mr. J. S. llio. Now th>t Uiiiilu Mtsaiuu.ine^ 
hive gone Jo Kuropo and America to g.iin a 
beating for our religion it is necessary to investi- 
gate bow far these eObits are likely to he ciowoed 
with success and what are tho cireuinsLincea and 
tendencies of Western thought which will faulitate 
the task of Indianiaing the West. Owing to the 
light of modern culture and the scientific spmt 
many of tho old world ciiises of Christian theology 
are losingground. The critical spirit btspenetratid 
the region of religion and higher crilittsm has 
been daringly applied to the Bible An air of cold 
indiffereccQ to the disputed Christian theology has 
given rise to a spiiit of intellectual cuiiosity for 
and receptivity of, new truths that eatisfy the 
intellectual cravings of toodern culture. So much 
so that 

Nadoctiiuo of future life is more sug,^sti«e by ita 
4k to some of tho tendcucies of modero eoioAtiDo 
tMugbt eud Die readiiicte with which it soltea some of 
the must puzzling problems of human life, and is lees 
Jartipg on our ideas of Divine Lovo and justice than the 
doclnoo of Reiocaroatioo {ogcfJjcr with ita aoceanory 
Ktajii, without which “waya of Cod to luan" can 
ester bo juatihcd even by a MiUod. lb cauot ho deoied 
that an ingenious mind can ttnd aei oral objectioos agaioat 
also ; but I am sure that such objectn-na are coitber so 
“““amental nor ao numerous aa tlioso urged agwnat Uio 
t-hMatian doctnnci Piofeaacr Maz Muller who is a 
very diCicult man to satisfy and nbo iuhents to tbo full 
•itCDt the aversion of the acienlilio mind to accept 
*°Jthiiig without Oie completcst evidence, baa, somo 
years ago, io eipressing bia opinion on the ‘‘imiDortelity. 
Of m»n jjjg for tho dottnoea of 

Atma and Reincarnation. Thcao conatitute the greatcat 
strength to Hindusim and muit seceiaarily uahe tbcir 
*ay In West aa they are ever now doing among a 
thinking few, who have been ltd to the study ofUio 
Indian scriptures 

in addition to this doctrino is another Joclrine 
that i, equally c.ipable of aati'fyirg the European 
mind—. Divine incarnation. This ia certainly 
cominoti to both Cliiistianity and IHiidui«m but 
the e<v(ntial vntholicily of the Hindu idea ia eure 
‘ffal Io Ifce Euroftan suilimert. 


Tiio attitude of lliiiduism towardi this doctrine is 
namiatakablo. Says Sri Knshn.a : “ Whenever there is 
decay of Dharma, 0 dliaratn, and there is oxaitation of 
Adharnit, then I myself come forth , for the protection 
of the good, fur tho destruction of evildoers, for the 
Bake of Hmily estahhihiiig Dharmo, lam born agetd 
ago" 'The ahoie utterance has become classical and 
ougkt to be chciiahcd by the ilindus in their Spiritual 
Uagva Cainri. the most priceless document vouchsaf- 
ed by God to the human race. If wo view Incaroatiou 
as tlio outcome of God's mercy and love towards mankind 
and of bis desire to bo born among suffering humanity 
for Its guidtncc, it stands to roasou that the manifesta- 
tion of the bcnehcence cannot ha 1. anted to an laolatcd 
instance, at a particular corner of tho world, and on a 
particular occasion, as is tho case with Christianity, but 
should be many as la the Hindu view. Thus the Hindu 
view IS .none logical 

There is ngain a growing indication of panthei- 
stic tendcr.ciesof thought. We have incoiiteatable 
ovideoeo to show that some of the greatest English 
and .Aoicncan men of fitters who lived till very re* 
cently li id nil in.lnlged in pantheistic ideas. Emvr* 
eon and Tennyson were saturated with them. Ths 
latter’s “ Higher Pantheism " and tbe "Ancient 
Sage” are beautifully exprtssivs of Indian epecul* 
atioosof) the subject. After quoting n few Jinfx 
from Tennyson the writer aijs 

I ore} hardly point out that there is nothing more 
characteristic in the above pasaago thsu afilDity to 
Vboantio thought, and many similar passages may 
bequoted from that poeiD, and yet I.ord Tennysoa was 
Ignorant of the fundanientali of Vedanta. How much 
cannot bo accomplithcd if only Indian IboughC be made 
more familiar iQ the West t Al{ these pantbeistic tenden- 
cies obtaining at present with their defects cured, may be 
easily merged m and absorbed by the Vedsnta. 

Again in the matter of the sauctity of animal life 
of which India liis long been the champion, the 
West is slowly reverting to the Hindu conception, 
Sloremcatsaro busy springing in Europg and Ame- 
rica for tha advocacy of vegetarian diet. Also in 
disposing of the dead bodies they are copying the 
Hinduz who prefei burning to burying. Creniato- 
riumaaro slowly taking the place of the graveyards. 
Thus ill every aspect of life Eistorn thought and 
custom are permeating the West. 

Hinduism has now victories to win and new fruitage 
tobearand that not among our Jaded race but among 
tbe Teutons, a race whoao capacity for religious fervour 
h nnaurpassed and winch by itv meiitnt and moral vigour 
IS becoming the undoubted leader of mankind It will bo 

our own mistake it we do oot make India tho teacher of 
the SVest as it has already been of the East, 
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The Ahmadiya Movement. 

Dr. Oriswoli] wiius to tie leccrit issnie cf the 
iloalcm a sborb nii<l iiitaieatiui; (-ketch ot 

the Ahinalija Movement Thi« eeet wee fiibt 
foundeil by Mirzt GIiuUui Ahmad, Ohief of the 
villogoof Qilian in th3Giirda»];urdistiict,Puiijib 
The faniily of the founder came from Simukaiid 
in Tuikietan in the lime of Uabar and m u( 
Mughal descent The ipirit of religious eyocreliem 
•eeffiS to run in the family Mirai Imam nd Din 
K first couein of the Miria Sibib, put himself for 
trsrd a.3 the re}ig>oiia guide of the eiveepera Bod b 
sort of successor to Lei Beg and preached the 
Ten Conmandments with some chtngee jtut 
Miiza Gulam Ahmed profeesed to hare com* m 
the spirit anl potrer of Jesua Christ nod «o to be 
tbs “ promised Messiah , " in ths spiiit and power 
cf MahsDimed and so to be tbs promised Ahmad , 
and >11 the spirit and power of Knsbua aed eo to 
be the promised future incarnation eapectsd by 
the Hindus. IhU is one of bis last conspi- 
cuous utterances he is reportsd to Kuvs ssfl — 

Ujr sdrent in this sgs is not meant for the reformation 
Of tbs Uohsnimnedaot only, but Aloiighty Ood bee 
tvilled to bring about through mo a regonoration of throe 
great nstieni ri2 Hinclua, ilobaminedanaand (l^riali- 
ana Aa (or tbe hat two I am tho promised Blouiob, 
so (or (he £iit 1 bare been rant aa an Avatar 


He defied some of the Cliiistian teachiii)^ and 
believed that Jesus visited India. He sttacked lbs 
various aspects ot Clirietian theology and preach- 
ed a religion of hie own for which he claimed to be 
tbe prophet It was a bold bid for tbe spiritual 
sovereignty of the woilJ. Even to dsj- ha 
tollowei's are numerous 

According to tho ccne.ia of 1501, tho Tonjab reported 
1113 followers ot tho Iliraa Siliib, and the UnitM Pro- 
Tineoi reported 1113 Tho Bombay I’toeidouCT rHumed 
roughly "ori-r lO.IXIO' In the rear 1001 the Uirra 
. .V.- .... . ’wJaiithB 


Punjab hai 
Statistics fc 
but tho groi 


SXinoO follow 

if Indiu are n 


of the Afatendiya 

t avEulable aejot, 
larrd with Ibol has 


Viopeily tO.WlO laal.boral estim 
reiiglh of Iho Ahmadiya. dfin 
B founder and hratl cad, died ml* i 

'ipecti an iirprcsvirc rrligieiis poll 


Meridith Letters 

In Sorthner'e J/iitfeiiiii- for this month there 
appears the finil collection of George Meiidith's 
letlcni, ending wil/i (he fust ha ever wrote. It 


exBggen 


I lbs interei 


of 


would be difficult 
these letterH Tliey ruveol tins delicacy and beauty 
cf a moat poetic apiiit that eliunncd publicity. It 
ae to women that he wiites most tenderly and 
uorefiervedly Ibeie are some memorable paasagee 
ID bis letters to Lidy Ulrica Duncombe, many 
fliehee of the old wit In his old age be pondered 
oyer the iroaUee of wpaiaobood and with i;» 
enduring youtbfulntsa cbamploned their cause 
with almost reckless ardoui. Ho writes 
By and by the world will amilo on women whs cut 
their owa way out of a bad early marnige. or it will 


woman kno> 


(he will never 
. . lid girls are brought up aed 

togelhor Let do add, until Bngliah girla have 
“ " ' donkeys aro thofodieiea in tU our 


wiser notfiera 

About the ruusrs of women's fitncliisa he 
wiites to Mr Laaliu Stephan, in word*, which 
seem too recetit though they were passed os early 
as 1889 

laetnUei that of the Irish. 


tVehi 




they are encootigod to dem 




right to 






If (ha I 


w not bow 


I of 


IS thoir 1 


Coniequeotly, aa 


iitli the 1 




lie wan always generous id his calimation of 

hia eontempofanes To be toUrai.t of our human 

constitution is in itself a great virtue. Ho waa 

ivronr&abfa for ilia cournge and optioifain in ofd 

ago and mfiitnity lie had the heart of a school 
boy and Ins •• religion of life la always tj be 


cheerful " 

The hat Jeltui ho wrote v 
Watts Dunton on the deitli of Si 




3 illunji 


Theodora 
iburne .— 


a (he wholo towo 
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School Boys in England. 


"Cuitos ” writing ot; “Our Gentlcmen’sScboold'' 
in the English lUiiew Pays that the name “ pubitc 
ichoji ” in England is given to what are practical!/ 
the training eatablishmenta of the aristocracy and 
the plutocracy — chief among them being Econ, 
Harrow and Rugby. Englishmen are proud of 
these illustrious institutions which have reared 
Mraeof thegroaleatmenof Riit.iin, smong eoldiere, 
statesman and historians. The saying is attributed 
to Wellington— that Waterloo was won on the 
play grounds of Eton. Rut these glorious days are 
gone for ever, says “ Gustos.’’ 

“ To day the boys ore disti’iguiabed chiefly by 
their "swank,” or silly air of self sssertion nbicb 
they imagine is tho mark of a gentleman, and by 
"ludicrous s'lokliDg for what is called ‘good form,’ 
the cl.isa swagger which seems to unfit boys years 
'fter they have left school for work and even for 
wcupatioii,” 

The result is that many a boy who has bad tbe 
bsnefii^of public schools and varsity education 
has not loarnt to cic something. Those who are a 
Credit to their schools are now ferling ihemselvee 
Useless. Acd the teachers themselves find the 
system altogether too strong for them. Though 
the system endures it is the most conservative, 
wooden and antiquated business coreorn in tbe 
tountry. 

Wbat then is its efltct on the English boy f 

The lilUc Etonian is a talking imp of claee prigRieb- 
Beaa end ctaas arrogance lie learns there to look on 
the World with a daran-my-ejo cardcssncia that literally 
unfita him to take oil his cost in alter-Iife. Hi* not 
an easpgeration to eay that fully half of the boys who 
50 to our public pclioole con.e away mri.Ul derelicK 
ineapablo of concentration, theirwholo oiillool. foeused 
Da their own personal pleasure and gratiflcal»>ns,lool.mg 
at ell serious things snd at all men who work aeriookly 
With eontempL Itio larcnts, too, are la rgely to blame. 
»*ith tho adrent of luaury, tho modem puWiC-achool boy 
M aternbly spoiled and pampered litllo lillow.rerydiffer- 
•rt from the boy of Torn days. He may bare 
aettrr manners, dress better, be able to chat iHa moto 
eheeky way to Ins ciders, but bo has not tbe flbrr, 
^e pnt of tbe lad ot thirty years sgo. tpoiled aVbene 
D* inlrodueea his sctool-ragging there. Hogoestotha 


'wsityand rags. He gocsinto thcarmy and rags there 
too, with what disastrous results we all saw in the 
Boer war. 

Tbs writer suggests .a radicil remedy, a remedy 
tbst will sweep away the spirit of ‘ swank.’ 

The main and most urgent reform h thademocrntiza* 

tioD of these nurseries of class arrogance and futility 

democratization, first of the spirit animating tbe conduct 
oftbeschoot, secondly, of tbs spirit of class ‘swank’ so 
demoraliziiig to tho boys This, of course, can ooly be 
effected by a radical purging of the entire system. It 
abould begin with the freoeurrent at these places, which 
in tbeso tunes of the plutocracy and the self-made man 
haalostliia original point which was to guarantcethc 
eselusiseness of the aristocratic and primogeniture set. 
The fact must be faced that these ichools are no longer 
the reserve of the aristocracy and the families. Any man 
who has the money can send his son to a public school 
now. Whatio reality, has crept into them is the ease 
and vulgarity of the plutocratic spirit, aod it is destroying 
tbeir whole justification. 


Tbe People of India and their Arts. 

The hatrn .Ua'jfzxnc for October publishes a 
letter on the subject from Mr. J. R, Keitb. Wri* 


ting to tiie Editor be says:— 

Asyou may imagine 1 eontlnoe to take a warm inte- 
rest in the people of Jodis snd their Arts and am work- 
ing on tbeir bihslt sllhoogh in my ?6tli year. Tho 
BlahratUs take no interest in Art. The Race who estab- 
iitbed the Arts— that of tho old Rajputs— were quito 
dilTtrentand cssn rsmiio so now at Jeyporo, ' 
lie has only one or two copies of his VUa Jor a 
Stil-j<ct /i<Ke, but as ho U dsveloping his theory 
in a work to be entitled li’esffns Giuifisafion wt 
InJia, wo esn find his idena all there if ho live to 


complete and publish it. Ho goes on to say 

I greslly regret that Iho GoTernmeiit of India has not 
gi»»D tho attention to Indigtnout /Wrrwhichl should 
wish. Mechanical Uevelopment was inevitablo. but to 

noBirX. Morison's ii'ronoMtic 2ransi7Ion t>//ndiai8 
wholly niitlesdiBg and disappointing. Despite machi- 
nery, Uie great enemy of Industrial Art in India there 
oaght to have been an attempt to save the Crafts. But 
Sir T. Morison would destroy tho Village, the hcrediUrr 
llonte of Indostial Art. and no attempt is made by him 
toaavo Hie old Onilds, and this I bate heard Roial 
Fngineor OfSccra condemn. Be is ail for the Industrial 
Proprietor and Capitalist, and 1 regret this new crctni- 
oation in in many wayt dcitruotive. But it is too 
large a nubjcct to enter on m this place. 

I mast, however, correct you in one particular JVilh 
BO wist) to detract from the merit of ilr. IJivell I must 
Inform you that I eKpoured the cause of tho’ Native 
Architect long before Mr. ilavcil arrived in India And 

the views eipressed m tbe London Kmc snd Pi’onrrr 
may bo funod in my " Brochure” oa % Pltu for a ai.hjttt 
^cr. l rejoice that thoughtfi.l Natives are taking np 
lobject. T on arc welcome to publish this statement 
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England and the Moslem World. 

Tbia ia tho subject of a lengthy contribution by 
]\Ir. R. E. Forrest to the current issue of the 
Imptrinl anil Asintic Qu'irt'rhj litritte. It is an 
ehboMto criticism of Dr. Syed fl. It Abdool 
Msjid'e recently published book— ‘‘ England and 
the Moslem World." Mr. Syed’a book is made up 
of a " Series of Artirles, Adilresaea and Emys on 
Esstern Subjects.” The author under Tarioos 
hesdings diseuaace the state of the Moslem world 
and its ultimate rehtion with the English power 
Of the early progress of the Moslem Faith the 
critic observes 

The men of Arabia were a alrong race —the prophet 
himself was noted as Urge-liiubcd. They ahowed it by 
going ont from the ireure, intimate haren of the oaura 
tewn or sillage, (he oatlro land, into the unknown, dan* 
gerous, enter realm of land and tea They were the 
breeders and nsere of the camel and tho horse, tho build* 
er* and oscri of sbifi. They earned tho Crescent far 
and wide. The area of the dominion of tho Faith 
expanded fast. It extended eoon orer all tho lands lying 
bitnoon the Caspian Sea anl the reraian (litif, between 
Ibe Cut end of tho Mediterranean and the Western 
border of India. TJia Creaeent iieufpcd tho pfaeo of tho 
Crosi in tbe moat holy city of the latter, in eacred Jeru* 
sa1«m-and holds It still. The followers of the Trophot 
penetrated into China, into India, eo that in tbe daya of 
Aurangreb tho Eastward-going trarcker would pase from 
Aleppo to tho Bjouth of the Ganges entirely througb 
Moslem lands, and, taking ship there, aail to Moslem 
poasosaioae in the Eastern Archipelsgo. In Africa the 
wholeof the Southern slicro of the Roman Lake, tho 
Mediterraneao, passed ooder Moslem away. In Baatem 
Europo the Turka conquered Constantinople and extend- 
ed theie anthority OTCr the splendid stretch of land of 
the Balkans ; took Greece ; earned their anna to ilie 
E»lesot Vionnu ja Wcatero Europe the Moore con- 
quered Spain up to its Northern border. There, as in 
India, the followers of Mahanimad hire left splendid 
arcliitectaraJ monuments of their rule. 

Then rime a piU'O, a rtcesriou, In'S evtrj wbero 
to the power of Warn. In Arii, SimarknnJ and 
H’klisraj-Russhn power slowly creptin. Indu 
Wm the hnd, at cneo of iUloftieit rise and quick 
fall. Persia the home of Islaro^ as it were, 


lies in the dust and ashes of powerlesiness. 
Nay, more — 

In Africa there has been a continual loss of power in 
all tho Moslem States. Morocco is now in the grasp of 
France, Tripoli in that of Italy. In Europo, after long 
occupation, long fierce atruggins, tho Moslem power 
finally lost all foot-hold in Spain, and ia tho region 
adjoining the great capital city on the Bosphorus and 
atretebang away from it tn the Westward, Qreeco became 
free, and in the great area of tho Balkans there was a 
continued curtailment of the power, of tho extent of the 
dominion, of Tuiksy, and there would hare been ere this 
time an ertinguishment bub tor the rlralry of tho great 
Powers, but for the might of England. But that must 
come , tho last Turkish ofTicial must pass orer to Asia 
out of Europo; the pushingbaek has been continuous, 
and can end only that way. This is not tho judgment of 
hope, or enmity, or desire, no mors than would ba the 
proaounceiiionb that a great land slide would find rest 
only in a new plaes and a new form. 

The causes of this deeidenca are enumerated 
Tbeir wnut of edaealion, their indolence and vain- 
glory and the spirit uf »ln‘li and martial torpor are 
pul forw.ard as reasons for their downfall. They 
have lost the earliest, militant, puritanical apirit 
of llieir fstbera. And^then the harem and tbe 
xrild luxuries of tbe Muglul Oiurt am brought 
to mind. 

Tbe following obaervaliou of the author is 
pathetically apposite 

Oat of true politiesi Considerations I would suggest 
that it wdl be a rery niso step if an atlisnco between 
Turkey and England, tho two great Muhammadan 
Fowen, haring millions of tliihamcnadaDS under their 
baODcn ; Fcrsia, with her great traditions; and warlike 
Afghanistan, and other Moslem countries, wilt greatly 
strengthen the hands of the British Onrerument Oy an 
alhanee with Turkey she will keep Russia out of the 
UMitcrranren; by an aliianco with Persia, fiom the 
Persian Gulf; and by an alliance with the Afghans, 
front India. 

If their Majesties the King of England and theButtan 
of Turkey put their heads together, and if the Shah of 
rereia, the .\meer of Afghanistan, the Sultan of Morocco, 
and the Ehcdire of Egypt, are also cncsulted, reform is 

Tbus an alliance between England, Turkey, Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Morocco, will I>e a statesmanlike act, 
and will hare a great moral force with tlio Muhamma- 
dans, both of India as well as of the world. 
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Wordswortli aad Tennyson. 

In the current number of the Tk'»toph>tt there 
is nn entertaining article on the above subject 
by Marguerite Pollard. The article waa enggest- 
ed to the writer by tho atudy of one of Dr 
Steiner's hooka on Initiation Dr Steiner asserts 
that it is fruitful to take 'a seed in the hand, and 

meditate on the life force latent in it aad on the 
life process going on within In this way, aays 
the writer, we come close to the hidden mysteries 
of nature. A distinction between the scientific 
and the peotie ways of treating a subject is drawn 
Uodern ioience has made a very eloie study at taroi 
ami of the erolution of forme, but la epita ot much 
aeanrata and detailed koouledgawitb regard totbatonn* 
Bide of things it has as jet dieeorerod but little with 
regard to life tVordewortU on the osstrary, regaidad 
Nature tram a different eagle , hii etlitude woe asaanti- 
ally that of a teer “ into tho hfo ot things.' He conai- 
dorod that loientino study (in tho modern soot*) weo 
neithat tha only, nor tha host moans of arnriogattrutli 
Ho adrooeted a psinra eontciipUtisu rather tbiui an 
aelira ebeerration af nntural phonomsns, and a reeop* 
tive, rather thaa a critical attitude in mind 
Enough of Science aod of Art , 

Cloio up thceo barren learoe , 

Como forth, tod bring with yon a boirt 
That witohoe and toceitei. 

Tbs mysticism of Tennyson is even more pro- 
nounced But his speculations led bim also to n 
belief in pre existence. It was also tho logical 
outcome of a belief in immortality The world for 
him was no “ unsubstsntial fiery place " although 
he, no less than Wordsworth, pOMsessod the mystic 
temperameot end rocelrcd conscious initiations 
of immortality. Then follows a compnnsan of the 
relative merits ot the two poets. 

In some direetisne Tcnnjrtun pushed Ivie epeenlatiaas 
on the greet piohlem of immortslitf further than did 
TVordiworth, hot the ulterencea of the letter wrra 
always deer end consietcnt, wlurees Tennyson wavered 
from one view to enolhcr Woi-dsnorth nerer doubted 
the truth of immortelity as did Tennyson, but. heing la 
a less metensUttio ego, he had not the asmt difOsultiea 
to encounter. Letter in life Tcanyesn ntteioed to a 


ateadfast faith lo tho life after death, and espreesed it 
tnumpbaotly in ' Crossing tlio Bar.* 

Sunset and evening star, 

And one clear coll foi me ' 

And may there be no moaning of the bar 
Wben I put out to sea 


w from out tho bound 




espectire 


valuea of the mesesgoe of two poets; < 
from aaother 10 glory but who snail say by how much 
the radiance ef the one exceeds the radiance of tha 
other ’ Vet broedly epeaking, the excellence of a poet’s 
work le 10 proportion to bis lore and reverenee for bis 
subject, and upon this prineipte we assign the pre-emin- 
ence to Wordsworth as poet of nsturc, end to Tenojion 
ae poet ef immortality. 

Who are the JapaBese ? 

Mr Arthur May Knapp asks the qutetion . 
and proceeds to aduabitte an answer in the 
Adantie ifoMthly The writer suggests that'— 
Japan bae so far merely won her place among tbs 
gieatlliwOTe of tho world Not yet by any meam hit 

ebe curmounted Ihe bar of racial ‘ 

Itef WeiUi 


birth and breeding are ti 
oion On the score of b 
banoijueation whalerer 


looiety, to which 
w only saiismanaaecuriagsdnis- 
recdiDg, indeed, there ought to 
at to the njalifscationa of the 
- of life 


, m the 
a the prictii 


e of n 


Then 


reniaina, thersforo, Only tha questi 

Mr Knapp satiiSes himself that the Japanese 
tnigioated in Western Asia, migrating during the 
couranof centuries eastward through JlorgoUs, 
finally making a pi-rmanont aettlcment in the 
talands of thn rising eun The article contains an 
iDteresting comparison between the culture of 
the Greeks and Japanese, which are both pervaded 
by Iikeeenllnent, and even as Greece reprceer.ta 
the highest phase of Western civilleation, so in 
Japan, iindiaturbod by the dj naatie struggles and 
barbarian iocursicins which ewept away theotJ- 
«me civilisation of the Orient, tlie Island Nation 
became the real repository of ancient Asiatic 
thought and culture, 
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QUESTiOHS OF IMPQRTAfiCE. 


Hindu Uoiversity. 

The Hon. the .Maharnj^ Sir Remeshwnr Singb 
Bihadur, K c.i.E., Preeidenf, Hindu Univereity 
Society, Allahabad, hna addressed the following 
letter to the Hon. Sir Harcourt Butler, k cs i , 
C I E., Member in charge of Education, Viceregal 
Council, Simla : — 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge receipt 

your letter dated the 9th August, 1912 enclos- 
ing topy of & tetter of the same date addressed 
to thellon. Raja Sir Mahammed Ah Rlahammed 
Khan Bahadur, K.c.t.E, of Mahatnmadabad com- 
nunicaticg the decision of hia Majesty's Secretary 
of State in regard to the proposed univereity of 
Aligarh, You elate that it has been decided 
‘lhal the proposed universities of Aligarh and 
Benares should bs called hereafter the untvereily 
of Aligarh and of Benares respectively, and that 
they should have no power of affiliation outside 
the localities in which they may be established.' 

As my committee had formulated no definite 
pvrpTsals and formally presented them to you, it 
Was of course not necessary to offer any further 
retnatts in connection with the proposed TJniver- 
Bity of Benares : but I note that with regard to the 
proposed university at Aligarh, your letter to 
the Hon. Rsja Sir Mahammed Ali Jlahammod 
Khan Bahadur further intimates that the Secre- 
tary of State has decided ' that the Viceroy should 
not be the Ohancellor and that the university 
should elect its own Chancellor, and thnt the 
powers which it was proposed to vest In the 
Chancellor should be exerciseil by the Oovernor- 
General in Council with one exception, namely, 
that the professors should be appointed without 
the previous approval of the Governor General in 
Council.’ It is also pointed cultberein that th« 
distribution of powers between the various bodies 
117 


of the university should be subj'^ct to future dis- 
cussion’ and ‘that His Majosty's Secretary of 
Ststo still reserves his discretion as to tbo consti- 
tution and all details not specifically mentioned ’ 
in that letter ‘ ss defined,’ and ' particularly in re- 
gard to the distribution of powers among the com- 
ponent bodies of the univereily.' You observe 
‘ that it is essential that all matters relating to 
cnrnculuui, discipline and examination ehoutd be 
in the hands of educational experts.’ It is sug- 
gested ‘ that with a view to expedition of business 
the constitution committee ehoiild consider da 
noro with reference to tho main heads of discus- 
sion nod not with reference to the drafts already 
prepared, the desire being ' to obtain a clear and 
comple'e statement of the points on which tho 
coi'/erMico ngrrs, after which the bill ca® bo 
remodelled.' 

These letters were laid before the executive com- 
mittee, and carefully considered and discussed at a 
meeting held on the 17th October, 1012, and! have 
been authorised to submit in reply as follows : — 

(1) In tho first place the committee are extreme- 
ly grateful and beg to express their sense of deep 
indebtedness to the Government of India and to 
his Majesty's Secretary of State for India for 
accepting the proposal for the establishment of a 
univereity for the Hindu community at Benares. 
They believe that this movement, which is but 
the natural outcome of the educational policy of the 
Government, and which has thus received the 
sanction and approval of the Secretary of State, 
will mark an important era in the progress of edu- 
cation in this country, and that encouraged, fos- 
tered and guided, as it no doubt will be, by the 
sympathetic support and help of the Government, • 
and the generous co operation of successive genera- 
tions of the people of India, the proposed univer- 
sity will grow into an important centre for the 
dissemination of knowledge and enlightenment 
conduce in no email me-isiire to the hsppiness and 
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well-being of the Indian subjects of Ilis Imperial 
Majesty. 

(2) Turning to the points decided by hia 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, the 6ret is 
the name by which the proposed anivemty 
at JBenarea la to be known in fotare While 
the members of the esecutiee coB.miltee fully 
recognise that the charge of name will in no way 
inrolre any change in the eesentiat features and 
the scope of the proposed unirersity at Benart*. 
they cannot help feeling that the new name pm 
posed for it will not appeal to the Hindu pnblic at 
large throughout India to the same extent aa the 
one hy which it has till now been prnpoeed to be 
cslled. Located at Bensrej, the siered city of the 
Hindus, the association of the word Hindu with 
its name will nut only satisfy a much ebenehed 
sentiment, but wilt also indicate and point out 
that It will be for the benefit of the entire Hindu 
Oomaanity of India, that it looks for support end 
help to every member of that community, ted 
that It must ba regarded by them all aa their own 
special Institution. lbs szccutire ecmraittss has 
eanaultsd the donors on this point (es on other 
points tool and they find that public opinion is 
very strongly in favour of retaining tho name 
originally proposed. The committee hope that the 
Gorernment will be pleased to allow them to do so 

(3) As to the second point lottled viz, that tbe 
university should Lave no power of aSliatioD nut- 
aide the locality in which it is established, the deci- 
Bion, as you have rightly anticipated, has csascd 
a deep disappointment The committee note that 
your letter points out that the decision 
is final and ' must be accepted as such,' 
and they feel extreme reluctance m solicit- 
ing a consideration of that point They are cone- 
tnined to do so by the desire expressed by the 
great majority of our donors, who have evinced deep 
interest in the proposed university, and they do 
eo in the hope and belief that their representation 
on the point will receive the sympitbetic Consider- 
ation of the Oovernmeot, 


To take each of the four practical objections to 
the grant of power of afEIiatinn outside the locality 
in which the university roay be established, in 
their order, the committee would, as to the first 
of them, venture to point out that this objection 
IS at any rate eery much minimized by the 
fact — 

(a) That affiliation to outside colleges would 
only be granted under rules approved by the 
Guverciment to institutions as well equipped aa one 
of the university colleges in any branch of learnirg 
and science 

(4) That institutions applying for affiliation 
will be required to make religious instruction en 
integral part of their work. 

(e) tTist they will be residoDtiHl eellegss, and 
fully equipped ss such 

(<f) And lastly that, as iti the csss of ths exist- 
ing Indian universitie*, affiliation will depend, after 
all. IQ each case, on the final sanction of ths Govern- 
meat The number of institutione likely to fulfil all 
thvev coodiiioDS will at any rats for a tong time to 
come be incoimderabls. The proposed universities 
at Beaaresand Aligarh as also the recently proposed 
university for Dicca niust, no doubt, neceasarily 
draw a number of students from ths terrltoriil 
liinitaof tba Allahabad and Calcutta Universities. 
They will do so in either case. With proper safe- 
guards, there is little Fear of a conflict of terri- 
torial jurisdiction, or of undesirable competition. 
The committee may further bu permitted to point 
out that unless colleges at Dacca and Benares 
already affiliated to existing universities, are all 
required to seek aSiliatinn to the new universities 
to be eetablished at these places, a lertsin amount 
of overlapping of jurisdiction is inevitable even 
under the reetrii.ted powers prop .sod for the new 
universities 

(4) The second objection U that with the grant 
of power to affiliate outside c >llrg“s tba standard 
would be inevitably kept down, ai d ihat it would 
destroy the hope that they would become genuins 
seats of learning at which examinations would be 
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subordinate to teiching and tho teachers free to 
develop the intelligence of their students and 
not merely exercise their memories. The exist- 
ing British Indian universities, which control 
teaching in affiliated colleges, and hold examina- 
tions have not, so far as the committee baa 
been able to ascertain led to the lowering of 
the standard of the degrees, nor to the limiting of 
the scope of the teachers’ work in developing the 
intelligence of their students. With the aifeguarda 
enumerated in the preceding paragraph, there is 
every reason to hope that the danger mentioned 
in the eoconJ of these ohjeetions will be avoided 
The great distances in India make it extremely diffi- 
cult for students from every part of India anxious 
to secure the benefit offered by the proposed 
university, to come over to Benares It is only in 
the case of higher studies that such concentration 
is most beneficial. If poet-graduate studies were 
concentrated at Benares, while the study for the 
degree were also permitted in well equipped 
college*, much of the objection would be obviated. 

(5) The third abjection pointed out would apply 
with almost equal fvirce to the several affiliated 

.reeidential colleges at the centre. Each college 
baa its own tradition. The objection however 
deaU mainly with the existing traditions of Aligarh 
and need not be discussed any further here. 

(6) The last objection will no doubt have consi- 
derable farce were the number of affiliated colleges 
to bo large. It his already been pointed out that 
the number of colleges satisfying the conditions 
of afllliation will be very inconsiderable for a long 
time to come. The Governmett will slwsjs have 
the power to limit affiliation at any point it likes. 
But it no colleges arc affiliated outside Benares, 
the cheriihcd hope of the promciteia to shape a 
curriculum which will conduce to the development 
of Hindu culturo will be realUable in Benares 
alone. 

(7) In this connection tho committee deem it 
Ibeir duty to point out that it would be abeolutely 


necessary for the proposed university to hold a 
Uatiicjlation examination at various centres in 
India. II would also, like other British Indian 
universities, have power to recognise schools. 
Besides this, it would no doubt recognise the 
certificates granted by other universities, or the 
department of Public Instruction in each pro- 
vince But in the cise of the Oriental Faculty 
and the Faculty of Theology, it would have to 
depend mainly upon the schools it may be able to 
recognise which promote preliminary inatuiction 
op to a certain standard to enable students to 
qualify for prosecuting higher studies at the uni- 
versity. 

(8) The committee regret that it has not been 
found possible to grant the university the pri- 
vilege of having the bigheBt representative of the 
eoiereign as their Chancellor. They feel no 
email disappointment at this d -ciston. They hope 
that It will be found possible to isconslder the 
decision on this point. But in any event they 
would feel very gritified if the university 
be permitted to place at its bead as its pro- 
tector the august name of his Majesty the King- 
Emperor, and they hope that his Excellency the 
Viceroy will be pleased to become its Patron. 
His Majesty the King-Emperor has graciously 
bestowed this favour on the VTelsh University, 
and we trust that we are not preeumptous in ask- 
ing tor a similar grace for tho Hindu University. 

(9) As to the other points relating to the con- 
stitution of the proposed university at Benares, 
»he committee beg to submit them herewith in 
the form of a draft bill and memorandum, which 
set oat the main features of the constitution. The 
preliminary details can, they think, be best set- 
tled by conference and discussion between the 
representatives of the committee and the Gov- 
ernment. 
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Cited clerk is essential for a particular kind of work 
which the Bute needs 

A KBW DBUOCRATING CAMPAIOX. 

The remad]' must not be to displace the class which 
furnishes the supply. Democracy is apt in itaearlier 
stages to be unduly jealous, and to try to drag things 
down to a lerel which, because it is the genera) lerel, is 
in danger of being too low to provide the highest 
talent The remedy for what is real grievance appears 
to mo to be that democracy should add anew plank to 
Its platform, and insist on equality of opportunity in 
education as something that should be within the reach 
of every youth and maiden. That more than a compara* 
tirely small minority will prove capable of taking ad- 
vantage of the higeest eduentinn la unlikely We aro 
not all born with the same capacity. But that 
many will eeue on a now opportunity who are at present 
shut out II to my mind certain. And it demoeracy will 
abandon the suggestion that the highest work can be 
done without the highest edueabonst preparation for it, 
1 shall be the most whole-hearted supporter of the 
inauguration of a new demaeratie campaign 1 hero aro 
those who possess tlie inborn initiative and capacity 
which can do without the ordinary educational avenues. 
Tney have existed at all tunes and they etist to day 
They must be taken luto aeeouutand protision made for 
then by special promotion. But these are natures 
arutocrats, and the number of true aristoerite is always 
small. Ws have to legislate tor the ordinary man 
and woman and we cannot do mors than make provision 
for that squstity of opportunity in the tiicbor education 
Of which 1 hare spoken 

lES CLASS BAEtRlBC. 

Elementary education is now the right of all, and 
iinee the paisiog of the E tucation Act of IVOd, ao Act 
the imnease adraotagos of which havo always appeared 
to ms to outweigh eertaia awkward blemishes whi^have 
still Co be got rid of, the clever boy or girl can gonerslly, 
by means of a schoUrsliip or a free place, get to the 
secondary school But the chances for the poor acbolar 
to get from (lie secondary achool to the univrisity, 
although tbey exist, are atilt far too few. The 
habour leaders are quite right when they complain that 
the prizes of the State are in reality far too much re- 
aerved for the upper elaeses. Where they are wroog. I 
think, It in the remedy they propose. The State will 
•ufler badly i( the level of Its LKil servants is lowered, 
and It will bo lowered if the qualifications for all poei- 
tons are lowered to the educational equipment possess- 
M by a youth who has ceased hie studies at IS. The 
true remedy is to break down the class barrier by making 
f’™’‘S'ena for enabling the youth of 18 to go on, if be is 
nt to do BO, and to qualify himself more highly. Now 
here it where the cine university has a great part to 
pl^. It IS idle to say, as is sometimes eaid, that Oxford 
^“bridge include tlio demoeraoy. Theorebcany 
they do, bat not one child of ftio people out of a 
wousand has a real clianco of becoming an undergra- 
duate there. Sloro accessible univorsitios are re<|aired, 
uud tbeso new univereitiet, 1 am careful to add, will 
Ohij successfully compete with Oxford and Cambndgo 
In serving the renuu-ementa of the State if tbey keep 
their level very high. 

Uero, then, la a new object of ambition for you, the 
dibaans of Bristol. You have it in your power now, if 
fpu (0 choose, to make it possible lor the ton or 


daughter of erery poor man in thia city, bo ho high or 
be ho lovr, to attain to this splendid advantage in life. 
Only fesv can bo chosen ; that results from the fact that 
the order of nature does not permit us to be born equal. 
But the many miy and ought to be called, eren if the 
few are {.hoaen Let us turn to to the practical applica- 
tion to the alftira of vour city of thia great goapel of 
edocatiooal oppoitiinity. Those who bolierc in demo- 
cracy have not yet awakened to ita aigniQcance. ^Vhen 
they do tiiey may come to think that here lies the moat 
direct path to the attainment of their end. 

THE OLD CSlVEItSlTIES. 

The inhabitanti of thia great city are all of them 
directly intereated in it. Therefore I appeal to all of 
you— to workmen and employers, to the man who can 
juat manage to educate bia children and to the wealthiest 
alike— to concern yourselves in a great ciric cause. 
Do not let yourselrea be influenced by the criticism that 
le sometimes made even to-day by those whose ideas 
about uoiforsity influence are entirely derived from 
the contemplation of tbs older unirersities. No one ia 
more keenly conscious than I am that there has grown 
up around Oxfoidand Cambridge an atmospliere, which 
It IS inposaible to reproduce elsewbere- , It has 
been the growth of the tradition of centurisi. It has 
developed the hneit qnsiitiss in scholarsliip But 
es a detached observer, , 1 must add that this atmosphere 
and the habits which it has developed in ui-bave 
hindered ai well as helped, 

The awakeninghts come to tbe old uelveriities of late, 
Toey are now doing very floe work, but tbey ought to 
havo been able to develop it much sooner, gone 
stiinulushaebeen wanting fiadtheirstudeotalivedunder 
auational aytlem where there were many univeraitiea.and 
where the scholar was free to move from one to anotbor 
to seek tbe professor of bia choice, instead of being tied 
up in hie acadsDio domicile of origin, the teachcra 
would bare been stimulated and things would probably 
bare moved far more rapidly under the development of 
tho rivalry of talent. But the dominant atmosphere was 
that, not of tho laity, as in Germany, but nf the Church, 
and tbe result was aoninolonce. Thera was lacking the 
alertness which conicv from tho superriaioa of tbe keen 
mind and practical iiistiuct of the nation's great men of 
buBioees. Tho latter may not know much of literaturo 
or science or philosophy, though among them thcro 
will alwaya be those who do know But they recognize 
quality when they aeo it, and they are jealous lest tho 
insitotioDS for winch tbey are reaponcible should be 
outdistanced in foreign countriaa. If the new English 
universities can lieep their level high tliey may bo able 
to develop a certain advantage over tho older English 
universities. 

THE rOtCRB. 

I can ace no limit to what may bo tho development of 
the mvic university viitbia the next hundred years. 1 look 
to ita becoming tho dominant and shaping power in our 
aystem of national education, tVe have got into all lorts 
of difUeultiea, religioua and otlierwiae, from beginning 
too low down Now. if the community would be in 
earnest in setting educational ideals at the top and in 
ktting itv educarional system bo petmested from the 
upper stratnai downwards I should bate much hope that 
the controversy about tlio lower schools would disippear 
iu the pursuit of larger ends. But this implies that tho 
univeraitiea should take a large part in abaping the 
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•pint and ondckTour of lli< icoondirE and (lonieaUTE 
aoboolfl, and, a oondition of tVil«, that tbo ontrro orj(%oi* 
aation of edocatioa alioutJ bo ihaped bj* ParUamopt into 
a comprahonniTO and conprcU'd a^at^ !a hf 

paaniiig tha Bi.otcli ICducation Act of tliat {car I’aalip- 
Djont took up a atop in Ihia direction for Scotland ISot 
In KngUnd the nork baa jet to be dene, and it ma{ wail 
be that tlie new uiii<eralt{ aplric in our freat e>bea will 
compel ita coiiimoncameiit- 

Bpocializatton id each city umrcraity there will be and 
oughttobo. Aon ovxiln jMeautna ouinrt In one Place 
(he diatinctire cSrcngCh mil bo in thonMff — general and 
applied— for caiat without each otJ er they cannnt In 
aoother, aa In Bliefficld It will bo the metallurgy of iron 
and ateel and It la nnt unlmportiut in tbia connetiiep 
IbathheSiOd la the chid eertre ferthe raanafaeture of 
the notional guna and ateel plater, an induatry an wbioh 
we dare not diapenae with high acicrvca In anotber 
plaoo, aa in thacaaa of the Imperial College ao London, 
weahould baa* the great Iraiajiig place in IbemelaUiir- 
gy of the nrecloua niatala for the atudeota of a people 
which Icadi tha world in their production Borne aaniter* 
aitiea will be atrong In angineoring, cinl and oiechanicel, 
or it may be mariou But the eee thing ra<iO>aiU aa Uiat 
thebioad feundatioea of the higheit generel fcnewUdge 
•hould be there la each unieariity and tliatall apeeializa* 
tion abeiild raat on tbeac foundationa Youeannol, witli- 
out danger of partial itarratioo. aeparite ecaeiKe frviu 
.literature and nhiloe^uliv Each .^owa beat in Ihe^oro- 

aeoeael thaolnera. Another aaaential feature u>ade<iueie> 
proriaion for tha peat graduate itudcnt— Chat w, the 
itttdeht who barasg takae hta degree, bat in hiaa the paa- 
aion for exeallanee lufficieetly atroeg to daaira to 
oentmue to the ueirerait^ at a place of rceearcli 
and el the atill higher learniag which ii lotepateble from 
reieareh Such itudentt city not be eumeroue. but 
whan they are breiast they giro a diatiactioe to the 
snieeraity eed to the profettore under whom they 
work which could not be peaaible ic their ebaeiioe 
Fmilly It It ese of tba chtracCeniCie feeturra of the 
new unifCrtitiet that they ere freely opened to 
women at well at to men. Tbia la an adeanre 
which It It difScuU to overrate and in daya to Cpnip 
Ita loQueuco for good may prore to be very great 
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How the Colour Hatters. 

Tlio fbltowiiig are ■ frw chips from pertoral 
tEperwnc^by Mr Manilal M Doctor, K.A.tt-B, 
llarriaCrr nt Lain, puhVrhcJ in tbeJ/fidom ZVodid 
fur October, lojj 

la lOO:^ wlion I viaited Kirgoon, the Health 
Ollicerof ihe I’erSalrtalned laa and other fodiAn 
P*mM.ng«te 5 / tbg^geccod clast eod salted ua to 
take off on, iSniafeetB I irilb our other 

cluthee.^l|jougb EuropesL soil Euraniarj pasaen- 
gcre were allowed to go imoiedietely avilbout 
having to u,eii elotlien. Oiir proteeU 

were ef no.vail 

Thveero.year Oft my w.y to iJagfend cn tte 
•b H .fraf/M—our Anglo Indian fallotf p»«epgen 
kept thee,».i»e, aerupulouel/ aloof from ui— 
Indian etudente 

, •“ England one .Angto-lndiao, a retired 

Colonel, er^oogted me end roughly spoke to tne In 
UindusUn, lUt we iDdians should not go te Eng- 
land to study for the Civil Service, Barer the 
Medical trofesMon— but remain conteot as far- 

When 1 went to New Vork in 1007. I found 
that tbe Aniericing knew not Low W 

dmlineuinb, between us (Indiana) and the descen- 
dants of emancipated negro alavea. Coi.se- 
qientJy th,„ .g ^ g^eet difficulty in finding bed- 
rooms m auch houses— unless tome influential 
Amencan, help us by recommending ua to des.r- 

Duiing my stay „ Mauritius my colour earned 
mo Me apj,j)]jtion “ S/alalar ‘avoraf (adyo- 
catoj"— th,, word ifulalar siguilying “ coolie." 

from Agra Fort to 
• to attend the last Congress there, » 
f®^y tn the first class objected to us — “Natives" 
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tnrelling with her — there was with tne a Kshntri 
Judge from Ajmere with his sons. 

In September last year, on a visit to Mr. Gandhi 
in South Africa — a mere police Sergeant in Dur- 
ban took na notice of me (in spile of my protest") 
until he hal finished with passengers who had 
white skine — eren third cla's passengers — and 
then detained me and examined me in English by 
dictating an application, although my professional 
status was known to him (having h^en mentioned 
against my tame in. the passengers’ list); besides 
I wag detained 4 hours on the boat. 

In Durban the Iraroears (municipal electiic) do 
Dot admit us inside — we have to ride on top and 
they mast take back-seats only with the loc»l 
negrop*; and on the South African Railwajs at 
first only third cla's-seats could be booked for 
Indians. Even now in the firet and second class 
Indians and non<whites must travel in compart- 
nente labelled “ Reserved. ” 

In the Transvaal no Indians arc allowed on the 
traoeari; and on the railways Mr. Gandhi and 
myself (we had got into the compartments In e 
hurry) were shifted to a reserved compartment. 
We are called “coolies” or '* Samoa ja'— sometimes 
without meaning any offence as these words have 
become our natural name— in South Africa— and 
no hofitels or restaurants or theatres would admit 
us— no white barbere would shave us and no lifts 
would take us up— and indeed no white friends can 
let us put up in their homes. 

On my way from Mauritius to Calcutta — to 
attend the Congress— in December last— Indian 
third class passengers were told “get away you 
d— d niggers" and once the poor Hindoos proceed- 
ing on a pilgrimage to our holy places were kicked 
on the kitchen and their meals, to enable the 
chief ofEcer of the boat (it belonged to the Briilsh 
India Co ) to check their number before arrival 
in Colombo. 

In Marih this j tnr the Cnplatn of the '‘Umlaai” 
. obliged mo and my wife lo go for medical exami- 


nation to the shed where third class passengers 
are examined — though the doctor (a Bengali 
gentleman) was astouished to seo us there — and 
assigned to us a cabin, which he did not consider 
suitable for whits passengers. Afterwards when I 
applied for a better Cibin (which had fallen 
vacant), I was warned that we could be removed 
fiom itto onrold leaky cabin if at any subse- 
qnent ports European passengers came on board. 
In Durban haibour baggige of Indians alone was 
fumigated. 

Going in a caiiiage to the Eoo, in Durban, 
my wife waaeurpriseJ by some Euiopesn children 
on the way talking aloud about us designating 
us as “ cooties ” 

I am now mailing for Fiji via Australia, In 
Cape-town the steamship companies refused to 
liook mo a passage for Australia without obtain* 
ing a permit to land in Auatralis. 1 bad to piy 
the Australian ageet in Cape-town fora cablegram 
to Melbourne asking for pemfssioD to land fur 
transhipment to Suva (Fiji). Even on this 
boat— S8. Arg>llshire — some low class while 
psseogers from South Afilea objected to my 
eitting for meals with them in the aalooo, though 
Imusteay the Gsptain, the Doctor and other 
passengers were ready to accommodate me with u 
seat near them. 

I just see that my baggage was labelled “ Coulia 
— Capetown,” when I left Johannesburg for Cnpe- 
towQ toeail for Australia. Now tbisia a delibei .te 
way of insulting our people because anyone esn 
read our names on our bag", trunk", etc. Thi. is 
(he way in which white porters of Railwiy 
Stations in South Africa deal with our count) i- 
inen. 

The above facts are of common occurrence in 
the life of most of us who calling oureeK-is 
“ British eubjeets” wander a little further fiom 
our Indian homes ; and they certainly open our 
eye*>. I hope they will open «ho=e of your readers 
of a certain class. 
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Indian Students in Australia. 

Replying recently to uti allegation that the effect 
ot the very severe adminiatration of the Auatral- 
Un immigration Restnctinn Act had been to keep 
e student out of Australia, the Commonweelth 
Minister for External affairs (the lion. J Thomae) 
said a mare's nest had evidently been discovered 
The complaint was apparently, that an Indian 
desired to go frocti Oaleutta to Brisbane to study 
at an Australian college, and that be bad been re 
fused a passage by a shipping company because 
the admission of some Indian had pievieuely been 
refused 

Who was it that had been thus lefnsed, and 
under what eonditioi'S ? That was all imporUnt 
All a coloured student from India had to do was 
to get a passport from the Indian Covernment and 
be would be admitted as a student in tho Com* 
monwealtb for twelve months Whether be 
would be allowed an extension of that term wuuld 
be coneidered when the time arrired Ae to the 
statement in the " EngUehmin’' that it ought to 
be possible for my Indian to learn beforeband 
whether Australia would discriminate egainet 
him, Mr. Tbomss asked, What about lb« Poet 
Office t Scores of letters were received by the 
department from persons who wanted to know 
whether they would be odmittod. An answer 
was given in every case.— /iidio. 

Indiana in Canada. 

Mrs Elirabelh Roes Oirce writes from Strass- 
burg Saskatchewan, Canada ; — 

To day we are in the midst of barvvating the 
greatest crop yet seen in the West— a crop that 
promises to exceed all records by 100,000,000 
bushels Yet there is proportionally Use labour 
availabla to harvest it. Face to face with tko 
shortage of help, some farmers became lolerested 
in the suggestion to employ Sikhs 

The Hitidui in the coast province are a very 
Bne lot of men. They nrs chiefly Sikhs. They 
are a strong, hard-working, intelligent set of men 


—vastly Buperior to some of the South European 
peoples welcomed to our shores, 

In view, then, of the great scarcity of farm 
bands for the Weat, it comes as a surprise to 
learn that within the past two yeais Canada has 
enforced the exclusion of Ilindus Some 4,000 
are domiciled in British Columbia. During last 
year only one Hindu was admitted into Canada 

In tba firat five montba of this year 2,000 Chinese 
were admittad One Hindu student who bad 
been lesident in Canada and gone home fur a visit 
waa refused ra admission 

Canada u wholly inconsistent in her policy of 
exeluBioo Can it be that Chinese and Japanese 
fare better because outside Governments have 
m de It n poii t to secure concessions for their 
people from Canada t And is it because the 
Hindus are British cit'sena that eueh an UBjust 
discrioinatioD is allowed to continue f— /nifts. 

iDBigtation into Costa Rica. 

Tbe following translation of Dsoree No. 1 of 
the ISth January 1912, is«ucd by the President 
ot the Republic of Costa Rica, is puhtishad for 
general information — 

“The immigration into the country of indivi- 
duala of tbe coolie class is absolutely prohibited, 
and with r^ard to euch individuala, the regula- 
tiona laid down in Articles 2 and 3 of Decree 
No I of the 10th June 1004 shall be brought 
into force. 

“ Not* — The regulations referred to in the 
above meotioned Decree (No. 1 of tbe lOtb June 
1901) were inetructiona to Captains of Forts to 
refoee admitlancB or pei mission to land to any 
individuala of prohibited racea who might be on 
board any aiiip." 

It baa been aacertained from the Republican Qov- 

eminent, that the term “eoohe class” has been 
naed in the decree as a synonym for “ Hindu or 
Hindnslani lahourera " 

R. E. ExrnoTES, 

StfTtlary to l^t CoiernmoHl oj India. 
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Education in Cisbmir. 

nis Highness (he Miih&raj\ ol Kashmir and his 
Minialer, Dr. A. Mitra, ara to be congratulated 
on being the pioneers of successfully introducing 
religious and morn! instruction in public school^, 
'Which fasa now received the approbation of His 
Kicellency the Viceroy. The minister addressing 
Ills Highness in his bsnquet speech in Srinag’^r, 
t»id : — “ I am particularly glad to learn that you 
hare decided to make religion and morals the 
subjects of special instruction. This I regird as 
a most important feature in the State’s education 
ijslora for the formation of character is the only 
true education.” And again in the Srinagar 
College “ I was glad to hear in the address that 
In this College, as in other educational institutions 
of this Slate a place is given to moral training 
snd religions instruction in one’s own faith. That 
1 consider to be a most important feature, for 1 
do not think that any education is really worth 
the name unless it is associated with the teaching 
of religion. 'Without religion I do not see how 
chimcter can possibly be fanned, end no learning 

worth having without char.scter."— Zrofirr. 

Educational Endowments in Travancore. 

It is very gratifying indeed to learn that Mr. 
Anantirama Iyer, the FouszidariCommssioner.has 
invested a lakh and fifty thousand rupees »o tbo 
Covernment of Inilia Pro. Notes for charities, 
the net annual divident from the »iid investment 
amounting to about Rs.0,000. Out of this sum 
Rs. 1800 has boon sol apsrt for the purpose of 
awarding certain Scholarships in H. II. the 
Maharajah's Coll®ge and in the Higher Grade 
Secondary Schools of the Travancore State. The 
Travancore Government is by the deed of settle* 
oent, constituted sole Trustee and the seboUr- 
*bip3 are to be awarded to Brahmin students of the 
Makani sect. 
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Eapurthala Administration. 

The administration report of Kapurthala State, 
just issued, shows that under the suporintendeooe 
of Mr. L. French, C. S., Chief Minister, steady 
progress townrds efficient and eoonomioal adminis* 
trationU being made in every department. Closer 
control and personal supervision are gradually 
exercising a most beneficial influence. Reforms 
are never eflected without creating diesatiefaction, 
and it is not aurprising that the efforts of the 
Chief Minister to purify the administration, to 
abolish sinecures, and to cut down superfluous 
expenditure have occasioned discontent in certain 
quaiters. But the fact that the changes have 
been salutary, and that the Minister retains the 
full confiUnce of the Mah%r.ajs, is shown by His 
Highness’ request to tbe Funjsb Government to 
sanction a fuilhsr deputation of Mr. French until 
April, 19Ifi. The report contains ample evidence 
of the improvement effected in recent years' and 
by tbe time Mr. French’s second period of adminis* 
tratiou is ended every branch of the public aer* 
vices should be in a thorougbly sound and healthy 
condition. 

Tbe Indore Education Committee. 

A Committee has been appointed by Lis High* 
ness tbe Maharaja of Indore to consider the 
general educational policy of the State. The 
committee consists of Mr. Bbagwar, Education 
and Judicial Member ; Mr, G. Gardner Brown, 
Director of StateElucatlon ; Mr. Syed Ali Ha£.an, 
Revenue Member; Mr. SeraMal Bapea, Assistant 
Private Secretary to his Highness ; and Mr. V. G, 
Daivi, Foreign Secretary. 

A New Law in Travancore. 

The Nair regulation has been passed 'oy the 
Travancore Legislative Couricil. It recognizee the 
preeent mode of presentation of cloth by the bride, 
groom to tbe bride among the Nairs as a legal 
form of marriage. As there has been no form of 
marriage among the Nairs recognised by Law, the 
Nair regulation has been welcomed by all classes, 
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The Baioda Alembic Chemical Works. 

‘ Prof. T. K. Gajjir, ths Consulting Dlrertor of 
' the Alembic Chemical Works Co Ltd. which is 
under the patronage of II H Maharaja Sayajirao 
'Gaekwar, requested the Univereity lospecUon 
'Committee which consista of the following mem- 
berg; — Dr Mackichan, Di Ilarotd Blann, Father 
' Bierp, Major Eutcbieon, Mr. Bliabba, to pay a 
' visit to the Alembic Chemical Worka. Tho Com- 
'mittee were kind enough to accept the invitation 
' and they were received by Professor Oajjar and 
' Mr. B D. Amin the General Manager, along with 
Prof. A. M Masani, Miniaterof EducatioD and Dr. 
0 A.L Mayor, Chief Medical Officer, Baroda Bute. 
The Membera of the Camrnittee were first taken 
to the Library and Fermentation Laboratory, 
where ejperimenta on yeait culture were being 
carried on. The ilembers were ebowa under the 
tolcroecope the culture of pute yeast sod they 
‘were highly satiafied with the sample of yeaet 
ibowD and the eeientifio manner in which the 
work of fermentation was being cootrolled. Ae 
yet the dietillen do not know that fermeotatioD 
was the eoul of the Alcohol industry and the 
Committee expressed their istisfsction at eeeiog 
that the problem wse being solved by the Alembic 
Company. The Library also forme a good collec- 
tion of books on Alcohol manufactme, Pharmacy 
■and Statistics. 

, They were then taken to the Cbemtcal Labors- 
.tory where the merobeie were shewn how Mabuda 
'analysis was being carried On to estimate tbe per- 
centage’of auger which can be converted into 
Alcoliol. They were also shewn how tho yield of 
Alcohol on a Urge icaU was being controlled by 
.Laboratory eaperimants The fermented jaica 
was being distilled in the Laboratory to find out 
the percenUge of Alcohol so that it c»n be check 
ed whaher ail the sugar was being converted into 
alcohol and whether any sugar wm being wasted. 

Tbey were aleo shown tbe Bevenne etiU by 
Which Ihepeicentagsof alcoholic tinctures and 


other spirituous products was being estimsted. 
Tbey took keen interest in all these experiments 
and they expressed their satisfaction at seeing that 
the work of the Laboratory atUched to a Com- 
nercial concern was done so syatematically ind 
that about a dercn graduates in science were 
given a scope to acquire knowledge of Technologi- 
cal Cheniistry. 

From the Cliemical Laboratory they were led 
to tbs gold chloride room where gold chloride was 
prepared from gold on a commercial ecale for 
photographic purposes They were aleo shown 
how the glass tubes were being sealed by a speci- 
ally trained man for the purpose. They were then 
shown a still where perfumes and essential oils 
were distilled 

Then they pssstrd to tbe mein portion of thsFao* 
tory— the Dietillery. All themembere were highly 
impressed with tbe working of the French Still 
which ie specially ordered out by the Oompany and 
which was set a wotkiog by Prof. Qajjsr who bti 
trained many students to work tbiscomplics ted still. 

Dr. Maon examined the rectified spirit prepa* 
red by the Company and he sxpresaed his entire 
6-iUsfaction when hesaw that the Company hu 
BUctessfully grappled the problem of entirely re- 
moving Uie eme1l of the hlabudas. This was a 
standing problem in the whole of India and 
this H solved by the Alembic Chemical 
Works. Ur iLtaun particularly remarked that 
the Distillery was conspicuously clean and be did 
not feel the stench of the Mahudas or any other 
bad smell, although auch a large quantity of about 
800 maunda of Mahudas was being daily used. 

This is the only Distillery in India whore such 
machinery is being worked and wliere Alcobot is 
being oanufsetured on such a large ecale. 

Ooe apt remark which Dr. Mackichan mads 
was that such large Chemical Works with many 
varied and elaborate operations were efficiently 
conducted by young native graduates without any 
uutiative or guidance from the European expert* 
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The Mysore State Finances. 

Tbe Mysore Stale pays tbe British Qovvmmeiit 
the complitneafc of imitating its favourite method 
of uoder estimating the revenue and miking the 
tay.payers the gift of a handsome surplus. In 
1010-11 the surplus was estimated at under 6 
lakhs. It actually amounted to over 24 lakhs. 
The revised estimates for 1911-12 ehould have 
ihotvn a deficit of a little over 3 lakhs, but there 
is a modest little surplus of about I4| lakbs, The 
budget eetimaUe foe 1012-13 follow the ItftdiUop, 
and provide for a deficit of nearly 33^ lakhs, but 
there will be quite another atory told later on. 
The most satisfactory features of the net? budget 
■re tbe large additional provision for education, 
investigation of special industries, the provision of 
20 lakhs for irrigation and of 7 lakhs for eieetrie 
tramways (n Bangalore. New railway construction 
claims 12J lakha. What the State has done ie to 
luTsst tbe savings of past years in large projects 
and measures of far.reacbiog importance In eon- 
iieetiaa with material and moral progress of the 
pdpuIatloQ, Tbe people are fairly prosperous and 
■od the administration is progressive, -‘/.D.AVtc#. 
Mysore Industries. 

The Hon, Mr, Chattertor, export adviser to 
the Mysore Government on lodustiier, delivering 
the first of a series of lectures, at tbe Slysoro In- 
dustrial Exhibition, drew attention to the great 
Waste of labour in regard to existing email indus- 
tries in tlie province, and the prbspectS before the 
Pwple of Jlysore if they would rely more upon 
themselves both as to capital and enterprise, men- 
tioning the Kolat gold industry as an example of 
foreign enterprise and finance. He said that the 
alectrical power of the Cauvery falls was being 
lolly utilised at present, but they should bo pre- 
rared with their schemes of industry against the 
lastalUlion of increased power from that source 
about three years hence, when the Oannambady 
project would augment the power facilitie? of the 
Cauvery River. 


itlDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SECTION. 

Chemical Works for Bombay. 

It is announced that a scheme is well in prog- 
ress for tha establishment in Bombay of large 
chemical works, where sulphuric acid will be 
manufactured on a large scale, and a number of 
other (.hemteal products will be prepared. This, 
will be tbe first extensivo plant for the manufac* 
ture of chemicals to be laid down on this side of 
Indb Its Site, it is stated, will be about six miles 
from the docks, and arrangements have been con- 
cluded for the necessary water supply and for a 
railway siding. Tbs site is to be near the sea shore,, 
so that there will be facilities for disposing of 
waste products, and sufficient land is being taken, 
up to alTord opportunity for extensions in tbs. 
future. The promoters are connected with tbs- 
chemical industry in Manchester and Ohesfaire, 
and It is their intention here to take up 
the msDufaclure of fertilisers end to produce, 
cheap chemicals for tbe textile Industry. Obemkal 
works are always attendent upon the existence of 
big industrial works in tbe neighbourhood, and it, 
is thus a striking sign of Bombay’s progress, that, 
a large factory of this kind should Jie eatabliabed. 
here. — /. /. <£• /’oicer. 

Freseiving Fisb by Carbonic Acid Gas. ■ 

This is (bo latest invention, which promises to 
revolutionise the fishing industry. It is claimed 
for this new method that it will, besides costing 
only about an eighth of the price of ice, effectually 
prevent putrefaction, an effect which tbe present 
method fails to produce. The new method has 
been invented by a Cheltenham solicitor, Mr.' 
H. T. Randolph Hemming, and briefly, the sjs- 
tem adopted is to force all air out of the fiab. 
This is done by placing the fish in a tank and 
pumping in carbonic acid gas at a pressure of 
60 lbs. to the square inch, four times the ordinary 
atmospheric pressure, 
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The Indian Cotton Bureau in Iiondon. 

A IjOo3od Correepocdsnt wiites to tho UaSms 
StaS A Bomenhit remarVibla rnovement bas 
Mcently been inaugurated in London. It has been 
felt for a long time that very hlUe ia known in tbo 
United Kingdom aa to the conditiona under irhKh 
the varioua industriea of India are carried on. 
There ia much miarepresontition there aa regarda 
one of them, the cotton indaatry, in parUralar 
Accordingly it baa been thought deairahle that 
eome crganiaation ehould be formed in IxindoD 
lo-repreaeot thia industry, ao that the eondi- 
tiona referred to may be ezplaioed to the 
public in the United Kingdom, aa well as to 
every Member of Parliament, end, when neces- 
sary, may also bo represented to the Secre- 
tary of Sute for India, Aa matters etaod at 
preeent, the dehatee is Parlumeot on lodian mat- 
ters are of the most pertuectary ehiracter With 
the eieeptioni of foreign alTiir*, diaeutsion ■$ 
almost antirely ccofined to the tingle night on 
which the Indian Budget la eooiidered. Quea- 
tiona aa to businna alTaln in India are fre<]aeutl) 
asked, but tbeae era isvanably antwored in the 
euatomary oScial manner, th# information convey- 
ed being uiually the minimum that will cmleot 
the queationerr 

In view of tbne fsetr, cerUio Indian toil) 
oweere have recently ntahlishcd in London the 
Indian Cotton Bureau, to be worked in the 
Metropolis, but controlled from India by a Com- 
mittee of cotton menufsetureis there Its dmign 
la to inform public opinion in the United King- 
dom, and more particularly in Parliament and tba 
I'rtM upon varioua matters of importance aSecting 
the Indian cotton industry. The followiDg are 
aoms of the queetiona upon whichit isderiredto 
inetruct public opinion in Kngland 

(o) The grwly prrveraa and unjustiSabla levy 
of an excise upon cotton gooda prutluced by 
manufatlnretv in India wbirh.in the namaef Pres 
Trade, maintaint a meuurs of I’coUotion or IVn- 
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ferance io favour of manufactures of cotton gooda 
in l«nca8hire, 

(h) The necessity of increased aubaidiea from 
the Imperial Government of India to Provincial 
Govemssenta for the purpose of extending and 
Improving the growth of cotton in the Dependency. 

(e) Keeping Parliament and the Secretary of 
State for India informed as to the progrees of 
cotton cultivation in India, and as to the graate 
made annually for this purpose by the various 
Provincial Oovemments 

(<f) The submission of representstiona on tha 
above and cognate matters to the Secretary of 
Stale for India. 

In the event of a policy of Imperial Perference 
being adopted by the Mother Country, the 
Bureau would make known the views of Indian 
manufactureri as to tbs character of leelprocity 
they favour 

IteboulJbe understood that the Bureau will 
be concerned eoUly with what may becalleitbe 
politice of biislneai in India It will not transact 
any commercial busiuem whatsoever, nor will it 
exist to make proSta Tha undertaking, in fact, 
will b* directed to iccuiing for India among thoae 
reeponeible for Its Ouvernnient and also among 
tbo BriUsh public a proper conception of the con- 
dilione aOrcting Indian Induatrial problems. Pri- 
marily establiBbed to promote the political inter- 
ceta of the Indian eotlon trade, it ia hoped in ti me 
that itaoperatiins may be extended tocoverothec 
Indian trades and industries, aueb as tobaocc, 
jute, paper, wool, Sugar, iron, glass, Burma oil, 
etc Them are, further, ceitain general ques- 
tiona of tha greatest importance to Icdia 
which it ie deeirable to xentiUte, amooget which 
may be mentioned the inaulGcient financial support 
accorded to Indian railways; tbs use in Great 
Britain by the India Ofiice ol surplus cish 
balances belonging to India, and other matters 
generally of vital ioiporlatioe a.ich aa tha assimila- 
tion of Indian Oempany Law to Knglish. 
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‘ Industrial Education in the Punjab. 

The report of the Committee od Industrial 
Education for the Funjib has been published. 
Mr. W’. S. Hamilton h&s offered a note of dissent, 
and Mr. Godley, President, has also contributed a 
eupplemcntary note. Ibe following are the views 
and recommendations of the Oommittee: — 

^Vbi]e favouring the development on sounder 
principles of the industrial schools maintained by 
local bodies and private agencies, the Comnnttee 
think that industrial schools of a more specialised 
type should bo instituted experimentally by 
GoTernmect in selected localities. These schools 
of special industries should, they think, be 
placed under the charge of expert European 
artisans, who would probably be obtained on 
a salary of Rs. 850 rising to Rs 500, or of 
Indians trained in Europe or America. Only 
industrial instruction should be imparted in these 
schools, and no fees should be charged. Asa rule, 
there should be a primary school attached as a 
feeder to these specialised schools, in which ordi* 
bary general education should be given up to the 
primary standard combined with elementary 
manual instruction, the object being to attract 
children of the artisan classes These specialised 
schools of industries should be open to all classes ; 
hoys should not be admitted below the age of ten 
and should have completed, if possible, the Primary 
course of general education. Thelocsliriessugges- 
ted for the establishment of suchscboolaare: Sialkot 
snd P,ewati for metal-work; Ludhians, Lahore, 
Hoshiarpur and Amritsar for weaving ; Kartarpur, 
Amritsar and Jullundur for woodwork. The 
niEmbera of the Committee who visited Sialkot 
have formed the opinion that an expert English 
tool maker in charge of a echool of metalwork 
might prove of much assistance to the local 
industries. The establishment of a ecbool of 
pottery may also be eventually advisable; bnl for 
the present the Committee recommend tbat the 
Pottery eection cf the School of Art be developed 


on tbo lines of industrial experiment. The Com- 
mittee think that schools of special industries on 
the lines suggested above should be entirely fin- 
anced by Government and tbat they might suitably 
be controlled by the Department of Industries, 
assisted in each case by an advisory committee of 
local employers. The inspection of these schools 
should, as far as possible be carried out by experts. 
The Committee consider that the aim of the trainiog 
imparted in the existing industrial school, which 
is to afford literary instruction of a simple charac- 
ter, combined with hand-and-eye training and 
elementary industrial work, is a sound one. They 
doubt, however, whether general education 
. beyond the Primary standard is necessary ior 
boys of the class which it is desired ' to 
Attract to industrial schools. As such instruction 
tends to mske pupils disinclined to fol- 
low tbeir heriditary callings, they recommend, 
tberefore, tbat in the case of new industiial rebools, 
Middle departments for general education should 
not be instituted, and that such further edueatloo 
os ie desired ebould be optional and imparted, 
when pcssiblo, in evening classes. The defects- 
noticeable in the existing industrial schools aie 
mainly due, in the opinion of the Committee, to 
unintelligent teaching on the industrial side ; and 
to insufficient equipment and to inadequate super- 
vision and guidance. Only competent teachers 
should be employed, and they should be paid a 
higher salary than they can otherwise earn. 

In order to raise the standard of industrial 
schools maintained by local bodies and missionary 
societies, the Government should offer liberal 
grants in-aid to schools which reach a standard 
approved by Government; and by making ade- 
quate arrangements for efficient instruction in 
crafts, it is hoped that private sthools will thus be 
induced to raise their standards so as to earn these 
grants. The Committee consider that the Mayo 
School of Art shoul.i develop its teaching depart- 
ment in order to supply specially trained teachers. 
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A Kano Factory for India. 

A piano factory establislieii fn India under effi- 
cient management would undoubtedly prore at 
boon not only to tbe public in general but a1»o to 
the dealer, for it is quite evident tbat a piano 
built in this country can be turned out at less 
coat than one of similar quality and finish can be 
imported from home There will be a coneiderabla 
saving in tbe price of timber alone, accrsaoties 
purchased from home will scarcely cost more than 
they do in Europe (eiport orders generally receive 
special treatment) and wages are cheaper here than 
they are at borne As ffir tone there ia no reason 
to doubt that a aweet and full tones piano can be 
turned out in Indie, for excellence of tone is not 
confined to a certain climate or nationality, but 
it tbe product of careful eelection and togecioue 
coottruetion. 

Thu«, ID the firat place, tbe dealer wilt bate tbe 
advantage of a lower price, be will cot be com- 
pelled to carry an exoosalve etock ; be will be able 
to arrsDge easier terms of payment, aod laet but 
not leaet, be will have the factory at hand and 
not thousands of milte away. It must not be 
euppostd that the retablishmeut cf a piano 
factory in India will cut o7 the cbancs of home- 
makers iu this country. It will above all create 
an increasing demand, because thousands of people 
who now look upon ths piano as an unattainable 
luxury will then be able to invest in an instru- 
ment, and amongst those whoso meacs allow of an 
extra outlay, there will aliraya hs some who will 
prefer to buy from home. Tbe fact that by eeta- 
blisbiog a means of supply the demand will be 
considerably enhanced is a very important point. 
Fora considerable time past pianos have been made 
in tbs Far East, and no complaints have been beard 
that European or American makers of high class 
instruments haiesuQered thereby. It cheap and 
nasty products of tbe piano industry have been sbnt 
out, so much tha better By tbe way, neither the 
Chinees nor the Japanece can be said to be betto, 


MosiciaDS tbsn the people of India, and if the piano 
iDiaatry ia the Far East has fair prospocta for tbe 
future, why should not a slmihr project bear fruit 
in Indu? This is a question which possibly experi- 
•DCS may answer, for we believe that a project of 
thu kind IS Under consideration, and any who are 
interested ID It should commiinicate with Mr. 0. 
Hummel. 28, Explantde Road, Bombay . — /nJian 
/ndutli tee and Foioer, 

Sug'ar Industry ia tbe Punjab. 

The following Press eoinriitinijiie has been issuod 
by tbe Punjab Ooverumont — Oa ths recommen- 
dation of the Punjab Government, tbs Govern- 
meot of India hivs obtained the sanction of ths 
SMretary of State to the deputation of Mr. J. R. 
Dames, Principal, Punjab Agricultural College) 
Lyatipur, to Hungary and Egypt to collect sod 
sxamtos practical information on tbs beet sugar 
and caos auger industriea id those ooustriH, with 
a view to the introduction of modern methods of 
cultivation and manufacture in tbo Pusjab. At 
the present time tbe sugar industry shows few 
eigos of advancement on up to-data lines, and it 
may therefore be entleipated that the knowledge 
acquired by Ur. Birnea during his visits to the 
above countries will lead to a higher development 
of the industiy in the Punjab. 

Indian Imports and Exports. 

Sir William Bylas asked tbe Under-Secretary of 
State for India — If hs will state what was the 
proportioQ of merchandiea imports into India and 
of mertbandise exports from India during 1910 ll 
m the case of tbs United Kingdim, other British 
posaeanoDS, and foreign countiies, respectively. 

Mr. Montagu-. — Of tbe imports of merchandise 
fexoludnig Government stores) into India fn 
1910 11. 61 1 p(.r cent, rams from the United 
Kingdom, 8 0 per cent, from other British posses- 
sione, aod 30 9 per cent, from foreign countries. 
Of the exports, including rs--*porH the percen- 
tsges were; — United Kingdom 24 8, other British 
poseesaions If 4, and foreign countries 67 8. 
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Motor Cars in Bombay Presidency. 

Ad ioterestiDg fact is brought cut in a study of 
thd registration numbers of motor cars in the 
Bombay Presidency, remarks the Tinns of Itulia. 
As no “ blaoks" are allowed to stand, each nomber 
being allotted to a new car as the car formerly 
beariog that number is withdrawn, the numbering 
of the cars gives a very fair test of the increase 
in the total. In October last year the highest 
registration number issued was 1,920 ; the highest 
number now in use is 2,256 — the difierence, 336, 
indiciting the growth in popularity of motor 
vehicle. That is nearly a car per day, and though 
of course it is a small growth compared with the 
rate of progcesa in weatMu cities, it ia etitl r^uite 
BuSeient to put another nail io the ecCSo of 
the old theory about the ehaogeUssness of 
thsEiSt. It hag also not a little comfort for at 
least a part ot the commercial eommuoity. When 
inch varied vehicles as a Rajah’s motor ear and a 
Bietor lorry are included it is of covirse almost 
impossible to strike an average price for these now 
additions, but even taking the cost of each at the 
very low estimate of Rs. 4,000, we reach the quite 
respectable total of Rs. 13,44,000 as representing 
the growth io value during the year. The motor 
car industry at any rate seems to have no reason 
to complain of hard times, 

A Rubber Substitute from Sea Rsb. 

A report coming from Amsterdam tells of a 
factory established at Ymuiden, at the mouth of 
the North Sea Canal in Holland, to produce a 
substitute for rubber. It is said that the company 
operating the factory has succeeded io producing 
a substance having the qualities of rubber and 
some special advantages over the genuine. While 
tho process ia a secret, tbe principal ingredient is 
said to be fresh sea C*h. which are brought to 
Ymuiden in vast quantities by the Dulch fishing 
flsets.— .S’eisncs Siftmq'i. 
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Eri SUk. 

The Agricultural Research Institute at Fuse 
fios issued an interesting bulletin giving directions 
for tho cultivation of eri silk. It used to be 
thought that this fabric was the monopoly of the 
Naga and other tribes in Assam. It has however, 
been discovered that the rrt silkworm can be reared 
and the silk produced anywhere, where the castor 
plant will grow, all that ia required being a certain 
amouDt of moisture in tho atmosphere. The pro- 
duction of eri silk is eminently suitable for a 
cottage iodustry. 

PrepaTation of Tobacco by Electricity.. 

A abort article in tbe Journal d’AgrietiUure 
fropieaU for June 19^2 states that the journal 
pe Indtsehe Merluttr has recently given notice of 
the discovery by an Engineer of Sourabaya of a 
new process for prepariog tobacco ia place of eub* 
inittiog tbe leaves, for several weeks to the actios 
of warm air, as is usual ; they are exposed for twen- 
ty-four hours to the action of electricity. Unfor- 
tunately, sotbiog il said as to the way in which 
the operation is conducted nor concerning the 
manner of action of the electricity: whether there 
is an electiolytic action nn the very damp leaves, 
of if the change comes about through discharges 
■t high voltage or in any other way. 

Tho matter of importance is, however, that this 
mode of working should not only greatly shorten 
the time required for the operation, but should 
bring under complete control the extent to which 
the colouring of the product takes place. It should 
bo added that, according to the report, the results 
are yet far from being concluatvo, but if they are 
eventually ronBrmed, the new manner of procedure 
will completely overthrow the ordinary methods 
for tobacco preparation that are employed up to 
the present in the many factories in Java, which, 
it ia said, are eager to adopt its application, 
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The Milk of Indian Buffaloes. 

Dr, Harold H. Mano, Agricultural Chemist to 
the Government of Bombay, and Mr. A A. Meg- 
gitt, Agricultural Chemist to the Oovernment of 
Bengal, published some time ago under the auspi- 
ces of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pass, 
a valuable paper in which they cuns>dere>) the 
composition of the milk of several breeds of Indian 
cows The paper iras published in the Memoirs 
of the Department of Agriculture in India 
(Chemical Series), Vol If, No 1 The second 
part of the paper which haa jiiat been publiebed 
is devoted to a consideration of Uieeompoaition of 
the milk nf some breeds of Indian buflaloea As 
the milk of the buSalo is extensively need in 
India U would bo interejting to record the results 
of the fTperiments initiated by Dr Mann and 
Mr, Meggitt. They say that there eeem to be 
very few data up to now recorded with regard 
to the composition of the reilk of tbe lodian 
buffalo, " U U known to be richer then that 
of European or even of Indian cowa, and 
hence the buffalo le valued highly ae a butter- 
produciog animat. Moat of the data which are 
on record, however, ee«m to be for the buffalo in 
other countries than India " It wae Mr F. 
gtrohner who practically speaking examined 6nit 
the composition of the milk of bulTitoes, he ana- 
lysed the milk of buffaloea found in Trani^tvania 
and found a high percentage of fat (over nine per 
cent ), and did not notice any essential differeoeo 
in tbe butter frooi that produced from cows’ milk 
A very complete examination of the cotnpoeilion 
of the milk of the Egyptian buffalo wee made in 
1890 the results of which were recorded in the 
Journal of the Chemical Society in that year. The 
next analysis of the milk of buffaloea wag tbet 
made by Mr. leather in India who summaries 
his results as follows — 

It uill be seen that the msjoiity of the samples 
analysed are characterised by an extraordinarily 
high proportion of butter-fat, 7 and 8 percent. 


being common, and in one casu close on 10 per 
cent, was found. Bufiatoes’ milk is white and the 
butter is also usually quite white. 

Ths percentage of proteids in buffaloes’ milk is 
distinctly higher than in cows' milk and varies 
from 3 5 to 4 3 percent The percentage of milk- 
sagarand the mineral matter correspond very 
closely with those sf cows' milk On the other 
hand, the lelitionsbip between these three 
ingredients is not ths same as for cows' milk. In 
one particular sample (that of the mixed milk of 
the herd) the percentage of prcteids was higher 
than found in most of ths individual milks ; but 
this does not materially alter the fact. If one 
takea the mean figure*, the re'stionshipwoika out 
to about 10 12 2 It is probable that the pro- 
portion of proteids is neeeesarily higher in a milk 
cootaimng 80 much butter fat in order that the 
albuminoid ratio may be maintaioed. 

The lovestigatione of which Dr. Mann and Mi. 
Meggitt report the results were carried out during 
a period of fifteen months on a number of buffalo 
cows belonging to the Poona Civil Djfry. Their 
analyaee confirm, they eay, all previous rosultsand 
ebowbuw very rich in fat and other valushle 
consUtuenb U the milk of the Indian buffalo 
Consideiing the importance of the buffalo as a milk- 
iog aiiimalin India which is so largely employed 
both ae a milk and butter producing animal a 
critical examination of the detailed figures supplied 
by the authors of tbe paper would be of very great 
service to those who are intereeted in the matter. 
Dr. Mannand Mr. Meggitt say that giien suit- 
able conditions, the Indian buffalo stands out from 
the beat breeds of milking cows as a producer of 
butter fat •' It would ha interestirg," they sdJ, 
“to follow lliia up, and ascertain, taking into 
account the onginHl cost, tlie cost of feeding and 
anpervision, the relative advantage of keeping 
bnOaloaaand cows for the production of butter 
under coi.dilions eimiliar to those existing >o 
Poona.’’— TAs TriAuite 
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Scpactmcntal IRertews anP l-lotes. 
LITERARY. 

RiBJSORA KiTH TIGORE. 

Tba Rey. Hr. 0. F. Andrews of Delhi m the 
course of an interesting article in Tht East «n<f tke 
Tr«^, an English quarterly review for the etody 
cf missionary problems, speaks of Mr. Tagore in 
these appreciative terms : — Rabindra Nath Tagore 
is the greatest living poet in India. Ho la a 
member of the Brahma Sams], a deeply religious 
roan, and an earnest student of the Christian 
ideals of conduct. His yerses are sung in every 
household in Bengal and far beyond its borders 
It would not be an exaggeration to say that no 
ether living poet in the world to-day hivs eo moved 
his own race and age. Three years ago 1 was 
lUying at a Tillage in the heart of the Himalayas, 
as far from the poeVa homo as London Is from 
Constantinople. Some Indian music was being 
*nng in the village at the end of the day and a 
little lad of twelve began to sing a poem of Babin- 
dra’e whose theme was the Itotherland. The 
dialect of the song was difficult for the Sillsmen to 
follow, but the drift of the words and the subdued 
passion of the youog singer were wholly intelligi- 
ble. The audience swayed backwards and forwards, 
as if moved by an enchanter’s spell. Such is the 
power of tbe poet’s mnaic and vctse in India. 

■ran LiTB PBOP. SKEST. 

We regret to record the death, writes Thi AflfKUb 
of Professor Skeat, the famous philologist and the 
first Professor of Anglo-Saxon at an English Uni- 
veraity, Students are indebted to him for bis 
^ edition of “Piers Plowman" and his “Etymological 
Dictionary cf the English Language.” But tbe 
“Times" is correct in calling him a great etymo- 
logist rather than a great professor or a great 
Anglo-Saxon scholar. On the whole, his iofloeDCe 
must be regarded as tending to emphasise the 
characteristic faults of English scholarship of the 
professorial type. 

119 


A KEW qUARTERLT. 

Prof. W. Sanday tells in the Contemporary 
EevUto of a scheme for starting a splendid new 
review. 

“The Intention,” he s-ays, “is to start a new 
quarterly, to be called The Coiislrrietive Quarterly. 
Tbe first number will in all probability appear at 
the beginning of the next year. It is to bear the 
very comprehensive sub-title ‘A Journal of the 
Faith and Work and Thought of Christendom.’ 
Thisccumenical title is to correspond to ecumenical 
contents. The idea is to bring together writers of 
all Churches and all schools on the one common 
ground of a Christianity which claims to bo con- 
atructive. In this way it is hoped to work to- 
wards the more distant goal of Reunion, The 
initiative comes from America. Tbe editor is 
Ur. Silas UcBee, editor of the New York 
Chure^man. 

A EEaiBKABLE ORIOISAI, COSTRIBUIIO'I TO . 

i:n)iA:t distort. 

Professor lUdhakumud Uukerjee’s “History of 
Indian Shipping ” has already been so widely ap- 
preciated by tbe Press (both European and Indian) 
and eminent authorities on the subject that it 
needs no introduction at out hands. A really 
forgotten chapter in Indian History as the work 
i? it is unique in its originality, the more eo 
because "every authority on tbe subject has been 
rauaacked ” as Mr. Vincent A. Smith has very 
app(«ite1y remarked. The information collected 
from the origioal Sanskrit MSS. are esp»jcially 
novel and interesting. — CoUtgian. 

03 siwsrArERS. 

“I have never regarded newspapers as places 
for people to agree io ; if ever they completely 
become so (as they sometimes show signs of doing) 
1 shall take to hoardings or pamphlets or paving- 
atones or some other surfaces on which to inscribe 
oy view?," says Mr. G. K. Chesterton in the 
DaSy AVies. 
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lEcnsICAL EDUCATtO'J ESQUIBT 
The OoTernment of Indie heve forvirded to the 
Secretary of Slate the Report by Colonel Atkioson 
and ilr Davsun on the Technical Education En- 
quiry with a covering Utter Tbo Government of 
India write — 


Much has been written and eaid about Techni- 
cal Education in India and many experiments haen 
been made It seemed to the Government of 
India that the time bad come to endeavour to con- 
nect the educational institutions more closely with 
huAinesa firms, raitnays ind other employera of 
labour, to enquire bow the fortser can better meet 
the rtquireoeDte of the Utter, and to point out 
the way to the farther employment of Indiana in 
them. Fee this enquiry Colonel Athioeoo and 
Mr. Dawsen were aeUcted aa having special 
pnetical experience of the eubject They bare 
conducted the enquiry with evident care id the 
leading Industrial centres of India. The Oovero- 
ment of Burma have agreed that no epecial en- 
quiry was needed in that Province, and they have 
submitted an extremely interesting snd Tsluable 
Report from which the Goveinmenl of India 
have little doubt much good will result io the 
future. One of the features of the Report i. 
the record in Part 2 of the intertiews with *». 
ployera of labour, This is, perhaps, the moot use- 
ful contribution yet recorded on the subject of 
technical education in India, representing, as it 
does, the matured experience of practical men of 
bueineae The Government of India dewre to 
thank the gentlemen whose opinions have b«ni 
incor^rated mPart 2 for the .Mietance wbmh 
they have given m this enquiry ind for the,, 
a„,„, 

by taking .apprentices their special thanks m 


Tbo Gavernor-Osneral in Council is disposed 
to sgreo with the cuncluaioa (paragraph 15 of 
tbo Report) that the general result of the cn- 
quiiy, except for the present In the high grade, 
IS very favourable There are in India, as there 
baro been etaswhere, diflicalties to bo overcome, 
but 00 the whole, and aeeing how young techricsl 
education in India itill is, there seems good 
reason to hope that with patience they will fce 
surmounted The great need which the Report 
emphasises is to make education more pta-tical, not 
only in technicsl school*, but also in primary and 
secondary schools 

wit I Pint’s sEconn otpr. 

Mr T Palil, the well-known Onlcutta Barris- 
ter, who made a gift last Juns of seven lakhs of 
rupees to ihs Cslcntta University for the found* 
•ng of a College of Seiinee, sxeoutsd aobther 
deed of gift ol a similar amount for tba aame 
purpoae. 


tut PEABBO DUTI SD18TRI. 

Dr Prabbu Dutt Bhaetri, Ji.* , ir o , i , Ph. p.n, 
Tbel . Bao (Oxford) haa been appointed as Pro* 
feeaor of Philosophy, Praeideiscy College, Calcutta. 
Tho Oxford Uaiveraiiy in reeognltioii of the merits 
of bis research in mental and moral philosophy 
awarded Dr Sbastiy the aum of R». 1.000. 


frord Lyttoa presided at a meeting convened 
to «iwcei, the education of boje and girls in the 
wma Khoed Theeaneet argument in favour of co- 
education m boarding scboole is that by this means 
the anbalitute i. found for a natural healthy 
family hf. The segregstion of ether boys or girls 
in an educational institution from which the other 
*** «*«!«ded has always been an unnatural and 

« unhealthy pUn. This argument applies to 
hording acoool, alone I„ day eohool, the family 
.0 continues at home. But while this exteneion 
eatJ™* ^ boarding school is advo- 

-ted. ,t ought not to be concluded that identic. 
enmenU are euitable for boys and girls. 
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ISDIiS ASD KKOUSn POLICE. 

Sir Murray Hamaick, who was ActinsQoTern- 
or of Madra!!, gave the following account of IndLin 
and English police defects in bis speech to the 
Vellore police on the lOlli October: — 

There is one subject on which you Indians of 
the country ought to be far superior to any 
Englishman who comes here, and that is, of course, 
in your talents fur investigating and detecting 
crime. And I can only again suggest to you here 
that you should keep up as the highest principle 
which should guide you, provincial men, always 
in your service, that you are never to sacrifice to 
the pride of detecting crime in the slightest degree 
the honesty of the work that you should do. 

It has alwiys been an accusaCcoo against the 
police of this country that, sUhougb they may 
have a strong case, and a good case, they can 
seldom or never resist patching the case up for 
the courts with evidancs which is cot wholly true. 
That is an aceuaation, which, as long a.i H lemains 
with any justification against the police of this 
country, is iv thorougly damning one. 

I am happy to say that fn England, altbougfi 
the police there originally were very extremely 
unsatisfactory, and although the remarks which 
were made by the Oommission which eat on the 
Eoglish police ia 18i0 or 1S39 were quite as 
damning of the police in those dajs as the re* 
marks which were made by the Commission here 
—I am glad to say that since that day the morale 
of the police in England has so improved that we 
Eogliahmen now take credit to ourselves that the 
police in Eogland, as far as honesty and solid 
good work are concerned, are the best police of 
any country of the West, and, I can say that one 
never, or very seldom at most, heare an accusation 
against the police in England that they put up 
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evidence which is tainted. They are accused of 
bring stupid and are very often stupid. "We can- 
not help that. That must be. We cannot give 
brains where they do not exist, but we can at all 
events by improving tbe morale of the Force to 
the highest standard of honour which should ob- 
tain ia the Farce stop the production of false evi- 
dence in the courts And that, 1 think, ia the one 
thing which you Provincial Service men must re- 
membor, and must bear in mind always. No mat- 
ter how bad your taste is, and how difficult your 
work is, for God’s sake keep tainted evidence out 
of the courts. 

TUI COP? RiaOT ICT. 

A Oazetd of India Extraordinary, issued in 
Simla on October SOtb, publishes the text of the 
Copyright Act of 1911 and notifies its ecforce* 
meat in India from tbe same date. The following fa 
tbe text of tbe proclamation In pursuance 
of clause (d) of eub-eection (2) of section 37 of the 
Copyright Act 1911 (1 and 2 Oeo. 5 Chapter 46} 
tbe Governor General is pleased to proclaim the 
said Act and to direct that it eball come into oper- 
ation in Dritish India from the data of this pro- 
clamation.” 

HSBRUOES 15 JAPAN (vAUDITT) BILO. 

Mr. Acland, in moving the second reading of 
this Bill, explained that after 1899, when Great 
Britain gave up extra-territorial rights in Japan, 
it became necessary the marriages solemnised in 
Japan, in ways known to the Eogliah law, should 
be registered by tbe Japanese authorities. In 
twenty or thirty cases such registration had not 
taken place, and the Bill would remove any eug- 
geetion that those marriages solemnised before the 
treaty came into force were not legal. After 
debate the Bill was read a second time and 
committed to a Committee of the whole 
House. 
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MEDICAL. 

IS OBEY nAIB CCRIBLK 1 
The subject la constantly discussed her* by 
medical men, as well aa by others whose interest 
in it is obriou’, if less scientific, writes tbe Pans 
correspondent of tbe J*aU 3/aU f^azeCfe. It seems 
to be conceded that greyneas can be cured Pro- 
fessor MetcbnitofTi theory that it is caused by a 
microbe (to which he has given tbe name chromo- 
phage] eating out tbe colour is not uniTetsally 
accepted, but there la at least warrant for it in the 
establiabed fact that hair eao turn almost instant- 
ly white. Mane Aiitomette'a hair becams bUa- 
{bed dunrg the nigbt preceding bet execution 
And in dernatologieal practice, many facts of a 
aimllar nature are recorded hi MetchbikofT pro 
poece to expel the microbe by the aj^ticatioo of 
heal and aa I explained tbe other day, certain 
expetlmenu are now being earned out, and are 
said to give good result Une of the v<ll known 
epecialute eugagod in this work le Dr Sabouraod 
He declines, however, to make aeuctmeoi for tbs 
moment. When dcGoito concIu<ione are ettab 
liabed, be will make a lOttmunic'ition to the 

ron DiasETic rsTiiaTS. 

Patients suffering from diabetes ars advised to 
observe tbe folloamg losttuctions — Diet and 
hygiene are of the utmost imporUoce and ought 
to be carefully regulated Esercian is valinbls if 
followed by warm bath containing a tiUIo wsah- 
ing soda Fatigue u cbjcclionaMs and flannel 
uoder clothiog dceiralle Milk cure u often effi- 
cacious, 111 to Un pinta of skimmed mi’k every 
day, and no other food lor six weeks and tben 
aoimit food being recommended. Pills 25 in 
number ma.le of 40 grains of litbii carbocatia 
1 grain of soJic arcenatis, 20 graioa of exl gen- 
tiana- are to b« taken one in tbe sight and one m 



now TO TRETEVt DISEASE 
If, writes an authority, disease is tbe effort of 
the organism to throw off retained poisons, it can 
be prevented by taking care that no such ac- 
cumulation shall occur — by taking care that the 
balance sbalt be maintained between the amount 
of pruson formed within tbe body and tbe amount 
earned off by the organs for tho removal of the 


earns The keynote of preventing disease is 
internal as well as external cleanliness, Simple 
foods lu small quantities at long intervals, the 
daily drinking of large quantities of pure water, 
moderate, enjoyable exercise, tho daily bath, the 
colon fluditng, care of the excretions, aveidince of 
over-work, wony, excitement, or unkindlmeM— 
tbeee cooditione will give practical immunity 
agaioet til diseases save those arising from eurgi- 
caliiijury —Saenet SiA‘njs. 

TUS oovf JTCa BLlSt. 

An iLteresliog account is given in the /wfusn 
J/edicuf OoirKs of an outbreak of nettle-rash in « 
vompany of a Punjabi regiment which underwent 
field iraiuiBg in the diiection of Mandalay llill, 
W hen the men returned to their quarters after an 
absence of three hours many noticed an itching 
sensatioi., .„d soon a large number of them were 
•ffected by . rash, the wheala of which varied from 


a pin's brad tc 


Tbe eruption lasted 


for Uirrn day^ when it disnppeared An investi- 
gation was made into the possible causea of this 
eoriuua outbreak, but no explanation could be 
diaeoverod until it was noticed that at tho foot 
of Mandalay ilUJ * creeper was grow, ng over 
boahe^ ehrube and trees, and that its fruit pods 
were covered with innumerable slender hairs 
which readily .truck to the ekin and produced 
so .otolembl. itching. Nor u it neceswir, to 
^chthapaJe. The b„eee came, the hairs to 

tha paa^r by. This th. Harman well knows, for bo 
a eaa clour to avoid a tree adorned with thia 

'"ir J** Jf-ma/ViiWens. 

Md it I. known ,n England a. tho cow.tch plant. 
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SCIENCE. 

TBE FIRST LIFEBOAT. 

It is to France that we are indebted for nearly 
every invention that pertains tn saving life at sen. 
The first lifeboat rendering her sifer than other 
vessels was invented by a Fi'anchmaD, a hlooeienr 
Beriiieres, in 1765, the first belt that would 
support its wearer in the water by Gelacz, another 
Frenchman; and as early as 1757 we have records 
of a French method of resuscitating the apparently 
drowned. 

ELECTBICIL METHOD OF tPJlATlNG TIMBER 
‘ A novel electrical method of treating timber is 
said to have given striking results in France, and 
to have changed the greenest wood into perfectly 
Seasoned material. A water-tight tank ofsuitabte 
size is required. The timber is piled on a Urge 
lead plate at the bottom until the tack is full, 
when a second lead plate is placed on top of the 
pile and connected to the negative poleof a dynamo, 
the bottom plate being connected to the positive 
pole. The space around the timber is then filled 
with solution containing 5 per cent, of resio, 10 per 
cent, of borax, and a trace of uarbonate of eoda. 
On turning on the current, it passes from plate to 
plate through the wocd, driving out tbe sap, and 
the resin and borax take its place in the cslls and 
interstices. This process being completed, the timber 
is taken out and dried when it is ready for use. 
eOSUSTHiaO KEW IS THE scs. 

There is reason to believe, says Prof, J. W. 
Kicholson, of the lloyal Astronomical Society, 
\\iat Vhti U tiow rvieating cvtowa 

of the sun a more elementary form of matter than 
any yet discovered on the earth. It is proposed 
to call this elementary substance “nebuliatn." 
Prof. Nicholson sajg the spectrum of the far- 
distant nebulm in the depths of space indicates that 
they are composed of this eame “ nebulium, “ which 
is coming to Jight^in tbe eolnr radiatJons . — /Seimee 
Siftingt, 


aiBDLE OF WIRELESS AROHSD THE GLOBE. 

The Government's pUn to girdte the globs with 
wireless telegraph stations is rapidly being develo- 
ped by the Postmaster-General, Ho will start 
with seven stations — one each in England, Egypt, 
British East Africa, India, Singapore, South Africa 
and Australia. Tbe gaps in the circle will be filled 
in latter. Tbe cost of tbe seven stations, exclu- 
sive of sites aud bulduigs, will be about £60,000. 
There will be a continuous night and day Bsrrice, 
with a speed of twenty words a minute duplex, 
and fifty words a minute when simplex instru- 
ments ore used. Each of the seven stations will 
be abletocommunicate over the long interveniog 
distances, amounting in some instances to 2,000 
miles. India and tbe South African Government 
will each bear tbs expense of its own station. Tbe 
Government wireless coast service around tbe 
British Isles is now complete, working cuntinously 
day and night. 

pjioFssscE sa?r’s isvisno.v 

Tbe ability of an ordinary condenser of the tinfoil 
and dielectiic type to produce a *' leading current" 
in alternating current circuits and thus improve 
tbe power factor haa long been known, and has 
been utilized in dealing with high voltages and 
frequencies. But at the low voltages aud fre- 
quencies of ordinary commercial electrical appa- 
ratus the size, and therefore the cost of a conden- 
ser, would be prohibitively high. Professor Gisbert 
Eapp bos now come forward with an entirely 
new type of dynamo-electric condenser, which he 
calls a “vibrator." This machine advances the 
’pbASftot e.n e.l.tfttns.tiag lutrent by 
tbe latter a suitable electromotive force. In the 
opentiou of the mahine, during the “ charge" in 
each cycle of alternation the electrical energy is 
converted into the kinetic energy of a rotating 
mass, and during the following “discharge " the 
energy is given back as electric current at the 
pressure of supply . — Tunis of India. 
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THE ruivcs OK wilei it oskqkd 
Tbt Fricce of wbo ban tokeo posteRiiiOD 

of bis rooms st Msglatsn CoIIcgo, irill ss fsi ss 
possible lire tbe life of ea ordiuery undergreduate 
while id Osford 

“ It u understood that the Prince will stay st 
Oxford for a year, st least, " ta;a the Evtttmg 
^'eios. “ The lata Eiog was at Christ Church for 
two years, but he lived at Frewin llall, and not 
IQ college rooms, as tbe Prince will, Tbe Pnoca 
will automatically become a member of the 
Magdalen Junior OommiUee Boom, and be will 
In all probability follow biegrandfatber'a example, 
and ]oiD the Uoiua Society But tc la doubtful if 
be will joiD any elube at all. King Edward was 
a member of tbe 'Bullingtoo,' but tbie le closely 
eonaceted with Chriet Oburcb." 

MS. nLSS's UUOBCSL 

An Important queetioo baa arisen id cenoec- 
tioQ with the inpriaoament of Mr. Tilth, which 
calle for tbe moat earaeet consideration In July 
1008, Mr. Tilth was eentenced Co eu yeare’ trane- 
portation and a fine of one tbcusaod rupeer. 
Under the terms of the- senteacs, which loTolved 
bard labour he was entitled to earu rem>s>ioo 
by good conduct, and would be due for releaee this 
autumn. Tbe Government of Bombay chose, how- 
ever, to commute the sentence to cne of simple 
imprisonment which cairiea no such ptirilegewitb 
It The net result, therefore, le that Mr, Tilak 
(who was not consulted in the matter) has bad to 
purchaee tbe “favour” at tbe cost of an extra 
eighteen months' imprisonment. We can hardly 
believe that this wie intended A memonsl has 
been presented by Mr. Tilak, m whiuh ibeae facta 
are set out and we hope it will meet with a’ 
favourable reply. — India. 


u» r, D. piTtasi, or tne BOMBiT cou.vcil. 

Mr. Pmbhashsnkor D. Paltani who has 
recently been appointed a member of the Bombay 
Kiecutive Oouncil was born at Morvi. Xlis 
firvt appomtmeat was that of tutor to the present 
Maharaja of Bbavnsgar. Subsequently he 
became private setretary to liU Highness and 
afterwards Duwen of Bbavnsgar. During hie 
tenura of office as the Dewan, the sUte has 
reached the height of proepcrity, the finances 
being in n hesjtbly condition. Tbs extension of 
railways, and the improvements of tha harbour 
have received much of hie attention, and tbe pro- 
greai of education has been continuoui and steady, 
Tbefsraine administration of tbe sUte has rs- 
fiected great credit on his energy sod resources. 
Several difficult queitiors have confronted bin 
during tbe last few , ears, and none of them was so 
fonniJable as the control of the customs of the 
port of Bb-vnegsr. This question bee been decided 
in fivour of the state, end it is no exaggeration to 
eaytbetibe ealiefectory result wee due mainly 
to tbe ezertioes of the Deivin, who had staked his 
ropuUtioo on the issue, a Savings Bank was 
opened in the sUte, and Bhavnagar was probably 
tbe first native Sute which successfully raised 
money .n tbe public market and tbe fact, that it 
was takea op at once showed how high wss the 
credit of the state There is at present no more 
popular figure in the whole of Kathiawar than 
Mr. Pattaoi, sad this popularity is due to his 
emceiity and force of cbaiacter He is a man of 
many sided activities and his fame as an able 
administrator of an impottsn 
him in contact wit) 


has brought 
various important commercial 


TK 'H i!' i» >b. p«d..,T. 

TI.™ b. h.. a. ,a,. „ a, b..ri ,i 

-a SI,., w„k., ,b. 

—The Joints of India ^ 
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POLITICAL. 

THE RETI3ED COUNCIL BEGUUTlOSa. 

Opportunity his been taken of the reviMon of 
the CoancU Kngulations for the Provincial Legis* 
lative Councils for Bombay, the United Provin- 
ces and the Punjab to declare that officials am 
ineligible for election as ilembers of the Councils, 
and also to make clear the Clause about tbe terms 
of office. Both Civil and Criminal Courts have 
been empov/ered to declare a voter as of unsound 
mind. Clause 13 of the Regulations regarding a 
quorum baa been simplified. 

Ab regards tbe Bombay Council, there is hardly 
any change of importance, as there is no alteration 
io tbe coostitutioD. The changes are, therefore, 
merely technical. 

The revised Regulation for the United Provin- 
ces Council provide for on increase in the number 
of elected Itembers from twenty to twenty ooe, 
and that they shall be elected as follows:— 
(1) One by the University ; (2) four by tbe 
filtiBfclpal Boards (Schedule 2); (3) nioo by 
District and hlunicipal Boards (Schedule 3) ; 
(4) two by landholders ; (5) four by the Moslem 
community: and (6) ooe by tbe Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce. 

In the Punjab, the number of elected Members 
is increased from five to eight, and that of official 
l^fembers is reduced from nioeteen to sisteen. 
Tbe elected Members shall be returned m foU 
lows (1) Oue by the Panjsb University; (2) 
three by the Municipal and Cantonment Comniit- 
tees : (3) tbreo by the Distnet Boards ; and (4) one 
by the Punjab Chamber of Gommeree. Regulation 
13 has been amended as follows;— “The power 
of making Laws and Regulations and of trans- 
acting other business vested in the Legislative 
Council of the Lieutenant Governor shall be exer- 
cised only when eight or more Members of the 
Qbuneil are present," 


KiCIAL INEQUAUTIEa. 

The Badge of Inferiority which the Hindus 
were made to wear etill continues to be worn by 
them. In the course of its comments on the highly 
nneatUfactory nature of the revised regulations 
for the Uoited Provinces the Leader says : — 

“A hlahomedan Khan Sahib as Khan Sahib will 
be a voter ; a Hindu Maharaja as Maharaja will 
have no vote. A Mabomedan B. A, of yesterday 
and day before is a voter; Dr. Sunder lal will go 
voteleas. Mr, Karamat Husain is a voter as a 
trustee of the Aligarh College; Pandit Madtn 
Mohan Malaviya is not ag a trustee of the Central 
Hindu College.” 

It is a wonder that the Government cannot rea- 
lize to what evil results such an invidious distinc- 
tion made by itself is likely to lead. 

BRirrSO KEirtRiLITT IN TOE BiLSAN WAR 

The Bengal Government has issued the following 
press communique ’ — A Royal Proctacoalion dated 
25lh October, 1012, has been issued by Eis Majes- 
ty the King-Bmperor declaring the neutrality of 
bia Majesty’s Government during the state of war 
between Turkey and Bulgaria, Turkey and Greece, 
Turkey and Montenegro and Turkey and Servia. 

The Proclamation which has been republished 
in tbe Gazette of India, draws attention to tbe 
provisions of the Foreign, Enlistment Act 1670 
(33 and 34 vie cap 90) whereby any British 
subject who Without license of His Majesty accepts 
eerrico in the Military or Naval forces of either of 
the belligerent Powers or in any other way 
infringes the conditions uf neutrality rendeis 
bimeelf liable to be punished by fine or imprison- 
ment or both at the discretion of the Court before 
which he is convicted. 

In order that no subject of His Imperial Majes- 
ty may unwarily render himself liable to prosecn- 
tinn, tbo nttention of tbe public is invited to the 
provisions of the statute, which is in force through- 
out British India. 
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GENERAL 

TYPES OP rCDIiS C1VILIZ4IION. 

Sir Georgs Birdwood writes to tbe Loudon cop- 
respoudent ol tlie Bombay Gai'ile . — “ThsHindiw, 
the Mabomedai-e, tVe M»hr»tt»p, the Xetoila, the 
B«Dgalie, end others ere ell greet hiatoncel peo- 
ples, which great litereturee of their own end 
idiosyncratic erfs , thus ell Blending m the appli- 
ed arts et the heed of all the nations of the world 
at this day. Any deliberete ettempt to weld these 
noble races and civilizations into a aiugle bomoge- 
neoui nationality would in my thought and feal- 
ing be a bUspbemy ageinet hiatorj-, and tlie »o‘il 
of our oemmon humanity and I Ibenh Oud it 
would prove an imposiihilit] I will eay no more 
for the preeent." 

THUrew WOMES OP tSBJi 
In ft review by the Lieutenant Governor if tl>e 
Fnnjahot the Admioistration of CivilJuetice to the 
past year ftpaasaieMCure which tells very plainly of 
ft revolt ftiBong the women of India against the idea 
that their lez can be treated as cattle, or bousebold 
chattels. The Lieutenant Governor isye — 

“ With regard to matnnonial euits, it u noti- 
ceable that women are ebowing an increasod ten- 
dency to repudiate allegation! of marriage by 
chadar anda:i to members of their deceesed bua- 
band'a family In come exes the sex have even 
advanced further and sue io repudiate marnsges 
contracted for them during their minority by per- 
ftons other than their lawful guardians Th» 
quickening of a lease as to their rights nnder the 
personal law is a sign that women are becoming 
more emnocipsted, and, as has already been 
remirked in connection with the adtoiniatrahon 
of the criminal law dunog 1911, a time » not far 
distent when there will be a deoiaml fur a more 
tangible form of ceremony in ecnnecUon srilh 
marriiges which will leave the fact of a mamage 
less open to doubt and less dependent on the oral 
allegations of more or leas profeeeional witnesses." 


TSE SBIllIESE AVD UIBRIAGE 
Every writer on Burma has remarked on the 
extreme freedom of marriage among the Burmese. 

Ibe Burmese maiden shows a perfectly catholic 
taste in the matter of her choice of a mate. She is 
as ready to marry a Chinaman, or any of the 
Indian races wlio come over to tlie province as she 
u to marry an Englishinan, if it suits her turoi 
One resalt of tliia is the great number of hybrid 
and indeterminate tribes which have developed 
forms of speech of tbeir own dialects that have 
been dignified with the name of language*. Very 
often that diSerenea of dialect is strengthened by 
the diOerence of dress which msv, in some cases, 
have bin. due to ms<cuIiDe pride of race, but in 
niuat cases le no doubt due to feminine love of 
finery, a aometbiog striking in the way of 
garments The father way have retained some 
pride of race and have diaplayei it in the dressing 
of bis family, or the children may have wanted to 
show that they were not the same as their neigh- 
bours and so diffcreoeee began which have extend- 
ed to whole comraunities Two things have espe- 
cially contributed to it One is the entire absence 
of caste awoog the Burmese and the Shans and the 
other ta tba extrema freedom with which marria- 
ges may be dissolved — Aaiiyooii Corefte. 

niVDue iSB HCBALS!*},S 

Tho advice which Sir Charlee Bayley gave to 
nindaa and Muaalmana at Gja le one Jwhieh all 
lovers of India will heartily welcome. His Ilonouc 
voiced the feelings of the progressive party in 
India when ho said — 

“So long aa both the Communities should work 
hand-in hand for tho common welfare of tho coun- 
try, both fommunitica would enjoy hi! full eympa- 
thy, and tl<s Honour would do hi* best to further 
theintereate of both communities Ilia Honour 
tnenfioned tho case of the N!,am'i Government 
where no dietmddrjtx to rate and le’lgivn wee 
made by the State and where Hindua end Maho- 
medtns lived in perfect unity." 
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INDIANS IN THE PUBLIC SERVIGE. 

‘bt the editor 


T somewhat slgcificatit that the appointment 
of the FnbILo Service Commission which will 
commence its sittings in our city shortly 
has by no means been lieraMed with the loud 
flourish of trumpets like its predecessor. Indeed, 
it is idle 'to conceal the fact that people 
are viewing this Commission with alternate 
feelings of hope end fear. For the question of 
the share which Indiana should taka in tbeadmioi* 
itration of this, their own country, recalls to the 
memory of every loyal and eelf-respeetiog Indian, 
on the one hand, the wise and benevolent inten* 
tiont and declarations of Parliament and on the 
other, the series of acta by which the Anglc-Indian 
bureaucracy in this country have been eyatemati- 
cally trying to nullify the eame. 

The sad tale of the history of the question of 
the employment of Indians in the Higher Services 
is briefly told. The flrst great step taken by the 
British Parliament in regard to the employment 
of Indians In the administration of the conntry 
was the Act of 1833, which declared 

That no native of the said territories dot any Data* 
ral bom subject of Ilis Majesty resideoe tberem,tijB||. 
b/ reatoJS rujJ/ of his reJi^ioo, jilaco of birth, 
colour or any ether, bo disabled from holding any place, 
ofGea or emptoyment under the said Company. 

Macaulay declared : — 

I must say to the last day of ray life, 1 shall be 
proud of hiving been one of those who assisted in the 
franiing of the Bill which coutaina the clause. 

Tbo Court of Directors in forwarding a copy 
of the statute which contained this clause to the 
government of India took care to point out ; — 


The meaning of the enactment we take to bo that 
there shall be no governing caste in British India; that 
whatever other tests of qualiBeation may be adopted, 
diiUnctiene of race or religion shall cot be of the num- 
ber , that no subject of the King, whether of Indian or 
British or mited descent, shall be excluded either from 
the posts usually conferred on our uncovenanted ser- 
vants in India, or from ths covenanted service itself, 
provided he be otherwise eligible' consistently with the 
rules aod tgrerably to the conditions observed and en- 
acted in the one case and in the other. 

But though racial disaoillty was removed by the 
Statute of 1833, still for nil practical purposes, 
it ramaioed a dead letter. For when in 1853 
tho question was sgsin taken tip la the House 
of Commons by frieads of India like the late 
Lord Stanley and tbe great tribune of the peo- 
ple, John Bright, it was admitted that 
tbo Ststoto of 1593 mad# tho natiros of India 
* eligible to all offices ’ ondcr the Company. But during 
tbe twenty year* that have slneo elapsed not one of tho 
ontises bas been appointed to auy office except each as 
they were eligible to before the Statute. 

Tbe only thing which Parliament did in 1853 
was to abolish the system of nomination and pa- 
tronage and to throw open all tbe principal civil 
appointments for competition among the natural 
born subjects of Her Jls/esty. But though com- 
petition was introduced, tbe examination was in 
effect shut out to Indians as the authorities laid 
down Btrictly that it was to be held only in 
London and not simultaneously in India. Ko 
wwidee that Lord Sisi>)9y doc)ared Ilut 

ho could not refrain from expressing his conviction 
that in refosing to carry on examinations in India as 
well ae in England— a thing that was easily practicable— 
tbe fJovemnient were, in fact, negativing that which 
they declared to be one of the principal objects of their 
Bill, aod confining the Civil Service, as heretofore, to 
Englishnien. That result was unjust, and he beiiev^ it 
would bo most pernicious, 

I,et tliem suppose, for instance, that instead of hold- - 
ing those examinations here in I^ndon, that they were 
to he held in Calcutta. Well, how many Englishmen 




Another Member of Parhiment went eo Jar a* 
to elite “ that the bill would prore deloeiva and 
although It professed to show ]uatice to the 
natives, the spirit of monopoly would still W'glit 
the hope and break the spirits of the Indian 
people ■’ Nothing was done to right the wrong 
till 1858 when Her Majesty prooUims.! — 

We hoH Oiireoleee bound to the NatiTM of Our 
Indiaa Unrtoriee ^by 

Mt'oiii,'bj the bieuingi of AlmiRhty Ood, Wa aball 
faithfully and eoDieieotiaualy ful61. 

Aod It H Our further will that, eo far aa way be, 
Oor lobieeta, of whalSTar race or eread. bo ftMly aed 
iiouartiilly adioittad to offleei in Our seerico the dutica 
of wbieh they nay he qoalifled by their edueetiOD, abi- 
lity and iDtegrily duly to diiclwge 

But despite the Acts of Parliament and the 
solemn ptomiaes and pledges of tier Majesty the 
monopoly cos tinned as aleo the obetacle to the Indian 
entering the eervue of bis owo country. An 
agitation was conesquently set up and pressure wee 
brought to bear upon tbs then Secretary of State for 
India to consider the gross injustics that was being 
done to the aone of the soli As a result thereof e 
committee was appointed by the Secretary of 
State for India composed of the Membeta of bis 
own Oauscil It nrcBenled its report on 20tb 


De it eonfeued with shame and humiliation, this 
report, which did not suit tbs views of the 
Secretary of State for India and the bureaucracy 
of tbe day, was suppressed and put aside but was 
only brought to public gaze by private individuals. 
But the efforts of the email band of true and roble 
BngUobmen, who were worlirg earnestly and 
aamduonaly for the righting of tbe wrong, did not 
cease. In 1667 tbe East India Association urged 
on Sir S(aff,rrd Nortbeote who was then 
SecreUiy of Stats for India that “tbeOaoipstitiva 
Exammaticn for a portion of tbe applicants to 
tbe Indian Civil Service should bs held fa Isdia ” 
and that SDcoursgement should bs given '* to 
native youths of promise end ability to cone to 
England for the completion of tbsir Education” 
by the award of ecbolarebipa tenable for 6 years. 
While tbe Secretaiy of State wu giving this eebame 
hie consideration that waiu snd sincere friend of 
India tbe late Mr Henry Fewcett raised tbe 
question in the House of Commons aod moved 
tbe fallowing resolution — 
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18G8, to grant the second prayer of the Memorial, 
and irme scholarships were actually commenced 
to he given but even the scholarships were fioon 
abolished. 

The clause introduced by Sir Stafford North- 
cote was passed in 1870 when the Duke of Argyle 
was Secretary of State and be communicated it to 
the Government of India hy a special Despatch. 
According to the Act of 1870: — 

“The Indians were to have a distinct proportion 
of appointments (which was fixed by the Govern- 
meat of India to be about one fifth, or about 7 
every year) in the Covenanted Civil SereUe — 
which meant that in the course of 25 to 30 years, 
the duration of the service of each person, there 
would gradually be about 180 to 200 Indians ad- 
mitted into the Corenanted Civil Service.** 

Needless to say this was too bitter a pill for 
the Anglo-Indian officials and oon-offieisls to 
swallow. Every obstacle was placed in the way 
of giving effect to the Act of 1870. Docu- 
ments favourable to Indiana were suppressed, igno- 
ble " subterfuges ” were adopted, and the Govern- 
ment of India went so far as to suggest that 
■ Indians should be prevented altogether from 
entering the Civil Service and advocated a “ Close 
Native Civil Service "and thus attempted by law 
to shut up the sons of the soil “ in a Isziretto of 
a miserable close service.” 

In the face of these facta it is not strange W 
read that even Lord Lytton burst out; — 

I do not hesiute to say that both the aercrniDcnU o( 
Bogland sod ot iodia appear to me, up to the preaeot 
tooment, unable to answer latiatactorily the charge of 
baring taken every means in their power of breaking 
to the heart the words of promise they had- ottered to 
the ear, 

It took nine years for the authorities to 
give effect to the act of 1870. Dong and vexa- 
tions was the correspondeoce that ensued and the 
so cilled Statutory Service was launched in 1880 
—fully ten years after the act of 1870. The 
name Statutory itself “was unhappy” in 
so far as it tried to I'ndfcato as if the Whole Cove- 
nanted Service itself was not statutory; and far- 


sighted Indiana ventured to suggest that a dis- 
tinctive appellation like the Statutory Civil Ser- 
vice was deliberately given to it by the Govern- 
ment of India so that it may be regarded os a 
separate service and could therefore be killed with 
greater ease. “ Killing it was evidently the object ; 
for eventually kill it they did." And here oce 
might incidentally observe that in discussing about 
the propriety of admittiognatlvee to places hitherto 
held by the Civil Service, Lord Salisbury said : — 
One «f the moat serious dangers you hare to guard 
against M the possibility et Jealoiuv arising from the 
introdaetion of Natives into the service. 

The je.atousy prophesied did make itself manifest 
at the time of the llbert Bill agitation. Lord 
Hartiogton in referring to it in tbe House of 
Commons (August 1883) exposed tbe true 
character of tbe Anglo-IndiaD agitation against 
tbe employment of Indians in tbe higher services. 

I could ^uote pssisges la letters in the Indian papers 
in which It IS admitted that agitation wasdiceoted against 
tbe policy of tbe Home Government (n providing ap- 

E untaents for Native civilians while there are many 
uropeant without appointments. 

It was on this occasion that Lord Salisbury 
made the eonfession that all the pledges and 
proclasmtione leferred to in tbe course of the 
debate was all " political hypocrisy." To con- 
rinue the woeful tale : 

“Tbe agitation against tbe llbert Bill subsided. 
The eruptioB of the volcano of the Anglo-Indian 
hearts stopped, but tbe anger and vexation con- 
tinued boiling within as the cause of the explosion 
Btill remained." The design throughout was 
howto knock the “Statutory Service " on the 
head, and put down effectively the cry for simul- 
taneous examinations. 

It was at this juncture that the Public Service 
ComoiMion was appointed “to devise a scheme 
which may reasonably be hoped to poisess the 
elementsoffinalityandto do full justice to the 
claims of natives of India to higher and more ex- 
teosive cmploymoote in the public service," The 
portion of the public which were eagerly iMkisg 
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forward to the CommissioQ for the fuffiloiwjt 
of the pledges given them by the Sovercigii 
and Parliament were doomed to di«pp(»»t- 
ment. The Public Service Commission 
viiti'sUy echoed the vie 
Indis. It 

pronounced itaelt sgainit holding 

1 distinet'iervi 


a of the Government of 


I should be r 
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in from the Subordini 
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The Commission also recommended 
that tbe Cevvnented Civil Service eheuld be reduced 

to e eerpe d'ehiv end it» Bumbere limited to wbet le 

Beeeeiery to Sll the chief edia'niitcetive eppointeDeete 

eltheOovecniBeoteGdiueb e ouobcc of emellor ep- 

S ointoentiai wilt ensure eeooiplcte course of Ireimog 
ir juniot CiTilieni 

Tbe Oovernnent of India esgerly clutched at 
the recommendatioce of the Oommieeton about tbe 
establishment of the two services— tbe Imperial 
and the Provincial and about the repeal of Sec. 6 
of the Statute of 1870 Put they declined to liet 
all tbe higher ippointmenta piopoeed by tbe 
Oommieeion, euch as tbe Memberebip of tbe Board 
of Revenue etc. 

Tbe Secretary of State, however, refused bi3 
eanction for the repeal of Sec 6 ofthe Statute of 
1870, or therevieion of the Schedule (o tbe Statute 
of 1661. But he canctiosed the mem eebeme of 
the Commission to have two distinct eei vicee 
In eccocdanco with tbie dociaion, on tbe22nd 
November, 1892 the rules for tbe conetstution of 
tbe Provincial Service were issued and tbeOovem- 
ment of India went so far as to state that this 
“scheme was meant to be a final eettlemeotof tbe 
cleims of the Provincial Service end to begradoallj 
worked up to withia a generation of official life* 
Tbe manner in which the case for the Indiaos for 
appointmenta to the higher public eervice vraa 


serioosly damaged by tbe orders finally issued on 
tbe report of the Public Service Commission has 
been well exposed by the lion. Mr. Subba Row in 
bu invaluable brochure on “ The Public Service 
Question in India " 

O) ITe have, first of all, in epito ofthe SUtuUsot 
183J and 1870. tbs reseevstjoD of a particular dais 

ot offices to s particular elaia of pertona recruited in 

Esglsnd, mainlj £uropesns, cenetituting Che Indian Cml 
Service and the perpetuatioo of a governing caste in 
India, ngainet which the whole course of Parliacicntaiy 
legiaintion has been directed (ince 1S33, 

(2) Wc have nart Che creation of an inferior service 
known M the Proviocial Servico, filled mainly by Indiani, 
aearvMe charactcriaed by Hr Dadebhai Ksoro^i, to 
whom wa are nil deeply ladebtcd for hia labouri in this 
cause, Mtfae Pariah Sirviet. 

(3) TbaSUlutory Civihene, though on two-thinls pay, 
bold an equal atatns with the mombersofthuCorenaated 
Civil Service aad had an opportunity to riaa to the high- 
est pasta in tbe State , whereas the members of the Pro- 
vincial Service were eisigned a diitioctly lower statue in 
Uiaeervice of tbe State, esd tbey coulJ not, under the 
rulea, nee toany post higher than that of a Oietnctaod 
Seaeioee Judge or District ColIeoCor, and theis opss 

p'seso sre ’ary fsw. oos-suth n( tbs foraeraiid DOS- 

lentil of the leiur being Uslad 

(4) Puriber, under tbe rulei of 1879, eat-flftb 
ef tbe annual recrutimint in England oould be msda 
•a India by tbe appointment ot Statutory Civiheeii 
vbaroae ne have oow a spaciScnucnber of appmotmants 
bated M opvn to Indians Tha number ot appoiotments 
recooenmded by lbs Commuiion was about 108. 11 
waa reduced finally ta 93 

(3) Again, il the rules ot 1679 had been in fores aed 
tbe ComcDiwien had not been eonitjtutad, tbe number of 
ebargae availabla to ludiana would have been nearly 163, 
Whicbiaonaaizthof 603, ineteadof 102 as now. The 
number of oliargatin 1892 wben the Provincial Bervica 
ine cwalituted was 810, and it lanow 903: and yet 
Ui«e hae bean an incraaea of placaa hated in tha differ- 


•a Public Serwea —Education, Publio Works, Survay, 
newel. , Imperial, mainly Eorepoan, 

mainly Indian. In soma de- 
n so teamed as to keep back 
It places therein 


, (6) TbadiSen 

blicBcrv... 

Poraat, Telegraph el 
aad the other Pcoviniiai, 
partoianta, rulaa have bei 
Indian tUant trora reachi 

and thuvwwioualy injure tha right, ori'nd.ane" 

It IS not etraiige, therefore, that even the 
Uta Mr. Salem Bamaswamy Mudaliar, tbe Madras 
Mambarof the OommiasioD, confeesad that “tbo 
net result of what the Secretary of Stats bat done 
» to placa us in a worse position than we occupied 
whCT tbs Public Service Commission was appoint- 

Ths dispontcnl esusod hj the result of the 
Uboursnf the Public Service Commission grew 
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louder and louder ar.d within a few year”, 
Bome of India's good fiienda in Parliamnnt 
brought the whole question of the employment of 
Indians in the higher itervices orce again to the 
forefront. In 1893 Mr. Herbert Paul, M P. 
Bucceedod in catijing the following resolution in 
the House of Commons : — 

That all opeo competitive ettaminationt heretofore 
held in England alone for appointments to the Civil 
Bemceg of India shall hencotorth be held iimullaneoua- 
ly both in India and Eneland, Biich exaruinationain both 
countries being ideotieat in their nature, and all who 
compete being Unally elaaiified m one list according to 
merit. 

The Secretary of state in forwardicg the reso- 
lution to the Oovernment of India took care to 
ask them to examine the question and state 
“ under wbst conditions and lircitations this 
rcBolntion coold be tarried into eSett." lint he 
laid down the condition 

that It ie indispensable thst tn adequate nuiober «t 
tho mombore of the Ciril Service ehall alnaye bo Euro* 
peans, and that no Bchema would be adoietible wbicb 
does not fulilt that essential eooditioe. 

All the locnl Oovernments were e|aiDSt the hold* 
log of tiffiulticeous exafcioatiooe. The Madres 
Oorernment alone in a singularly sympathetic and 
unique document said 

'* Hie Excellency in Councit considers, therefore, that 
it is expedient to remove, by tbe iostitutioo^or simulta- 
DCOus examinstiont, the dinabilities isbich nowleod to 
hinder theeotry oC Natives into the Civil Service 
proper. This etep will ^remove an injusbeo. or 
what has almost the same consequeneva, a feoliog olio* 
justice, and it will not endanger ths British snpremacy 
or impairtho character of the administration asa civi- 
lised and enlightened Goreiomcnt. It may possibly, 
in cevtain ciTCuinstances, vreahen executire actroo ; but 
the disadvantages in this respect are not so certain or 
so grave as to oiitreigh the sdvsntsges. Tbe incresMe 
in tho proportion of Native candidates selected is, 
moreover, net likely to bo so great as is sopposed, and it 
wwaVd Uve anil 

dnooDtent which undoubicdly exist among tho Natnes 
by some sneb measure as is now under diseossioD. 

And 80 Mr. Paul’s resolution which passed 
thiough the House of Commons was given a 
burial by tho Ooreiniaent of India. Th* 
discontent and dissatisfaction was inlenss 
especially during the rryi»te of Lord Curxon, and 
the authorities were openly attacked for deliber* 
fttely trying to exclude Indians from all tbe higher 


offices in the State. Lord Curzon thought it bis 
duty to publicly deny this very serious Imputation 
and availed himself of the budget debate of 1901 
in the Viceregal Council to say that “ not only 
were the people of this country not justified in 
compUunitvg of exclusion from high office, but they 
were being treated with a liberality unexampled 
in tbe history of the world.” Not content with 
thia pronouncement be issued a spetial Govern* 
merit Resolution on May 21, 1904, in which 
he expressed his own opinion in the following 

There boa been a progressiva iocrasta in the employ* 
meat of natives and m progressiva decline in ths employ* 
meot of Europeans, showing bow honestly and faithfully 
the Dnhah Oovernmeot has fulfllied its pledges and bow 
untrue IS the charge whicb is so often beard ofabanot 
excluaioa against the natives of tba country. • « « * 
The gSDeial pnncip\r« wb'icb regulate tbe lituataoo 
aratmo m Dumocr. Tbefirst is that the highest rank of 
civil enploymant in India— tboie id the Iroparitl Civil 
Service, the members of wtiioh are entruiUd with tba 
responsible task of carrying on the geoer*! admiaiastra* 
tiODottbo couotry— though open to such Indiaai ai 
proceed to England and pass the rsquiaite tests, must 
neverthelast, as a general rule, be held by Enghibmea 
for tba reason that they pesseii partly by heredity, part* 
ly by upbnogisg, and partly by edueation, kaonledge of 
the prmciplea of governracBt, the habits of mind, and tba 
vigour of character, which are esseotial for the 
task, aod that the rule of India being a British rule aod 
any other rule id Uieeircumstances of the case being 
impossible, the tone and standard should be set 
by those who have crested and are responsible 
for It. The second principle is that outside this 
tbia crops d’eiiCe the Government shall, as far as pos- 
sible, aod as the improving stsndards of education and 
morels permit, employ the inhabitants of the country, 
both because its general policy is to restrict rather than 
to eiteud European agency and because it is desirable 
to enlist the best oatire intelligence and character in the 
service of the Btste. 'Ibis principle is qualified only by 
tbe tact that, in certain departments, where scientifie or 
technical knowledge is required or where there is a call 
for the exercise of particular retponaibility or for the 
possession of a high standard of physical endurance, it 
>s uwwvM j Vo WkiutViTj * sVrtmg ainraVore an6 some* 
tunes even a great pieponderance of the European ele- 

Jf Lord Ourton'a dictum itself was uneouDdned 
opposed to all the Statutes, promises and procla* 
mations, Ibe figures that his Lordship manipulat- 
ed to prove that there had,bceti a progreseive in* 
crease in the Indian eleffient and progresaivo 
dcclino in tbe European element were grossly in* 
accurate, not to use a stronger word. The HWi 
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Mr. Gokbale exposed the impropriety end the 
hollowoess of Lord Curzon’s contenlion. It 
not difficult to ehetter Lord Ourron’e figure* Ih* 
fact was Lord CurzOD, to ctacura the real issue id 
question, had included posts as low as Its 75 a 
month to work out the percentage that he wanted 
Mr. Gokbale pointed out that the coinpUiptof In 
diacB was in regard to their exclueiotv to high oOicee 
oftruetand reaponaibility — aay above Its 500 a 
month, and bs showed contlusiveJy by slabalice 
that on the Ea 500 basil, I.ord Corxm’s state 
ments were inaccurate and misleading Amidat 
the maDy other grave adminietiaiive blundeTacam 
miUed by thia masterfut and imperious Pro-coDSui, 
that (if attempting to belittle the character of the 
Queea'aProclamatioo westbegraveatandthe moot 
iinpardonabl* U is sot eurptuiug, therefore, that 
even Lord ilorley the then Secretary of Stale for 
Indie thought It hia duty to condemn from hie 
place in Failiameot the attempt to read III* 
Majesty'* speeches is a “fedfogging spirit.” 

But the Indian public would rot allow itself to 
he cowed down by Lord Curzon's pronouocemsDl 
end the Eesolutioo of hisOovcrnment The Hoo. 
Mr N Subba Eow took advantage of tho recon- 
stituted Legislative Councils and moved the fed- 
lowing resolution m the laiperial Legislative 
Council on the 12th of March, 1911 — 



Ihe non. Mr llichard Latle on btbelf <d the 
Ooveenment of Indiaina sympathetic speech admit- 
ted that there was primajau a case for loquiryand 
aseuted that such inquiry would moat cettainly be 
made, hut he was not fur the commission pro- 
posed by the Hon Mr. Subba Kow, Uak the 
country, however, had not to wait long for the 
Commission. On Jul^dOtb, Mr. Montagu made the 
Vielcome announcement In VeTlinomt than 
Uis Majesty had been plessed to dutet the ap- 


pointmeot of e Royal Commission to enquire into 
the questions. 

The tflrav of refersncB to the present Com- 
niesioR are as follows — 

To evamine end report on the following natteri 
le cnnaoetion Witlj the Indian Civil Serrion and other 

Civil Beevicee, Inponaland Provincial l.Tha rnethodi 

of reeruiUneiit and the ayateme of trsmiog and probation. 

2 TbAconditiont of •eevioe, salary, loam, and pension. 

3 Booh luuitatioBa Si atill eiist in the eioploymentof non- 
Enropeann, aad the working of the mating system of 



We have traced at length the history of the vex- 
ed question of the share which Indiane should 
take ID the adminiatration of their country with 
e view to show cteerly and on olScIal authority 
that as far beck as 1853 it was clearly reeog- 
Diaed that the tysten of competitive examinationa 
held m London for the recruitment of the Civil 
Service doee not at ell give e fait opportunity to 
Indiana to compete on equal footing with their 
Noghsh rivals, that all attempt* made by good 
am* woll lotentioned English friend* in Farltn- 
nent to treat lodiene justly tn regard to thi* 
matter htve failed mainly on aecount of the hos- 
tility of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, that the 
Statutory Cyvil Service created in virtue of 
the Act of 1870 which attempted to rectify in 
» email measure the wrongs done to Indiana 
has also been killed, and that the Public Service 
CommissiQa of 1886 which was appointed with the 
expresB object of devising “ a Bcheme which will do 
/oil jaatwe to the claims of the natives of India 
to the higher and mere extensive employment in 
thopublioeervicB” has lamentably failed to fulfil 
the expectations formed of it; nay, on the other 
hand, rt has taken away even the little that we 
possessed previously, ft is sincerely hoped that 
tte OomaiBsion which will shortly commence 
its aitticga will face the question in a broad, 
etateamanlike and fair-minded spirit. Let us 
vemember that the sharp distinction which at 
proseat exists between the Imperial and the Pro- 
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vineial Services is a tbiog not at all ccntemplated 
.by the promoters and promulgitors of Ibe Acts 
(Of 1833i 1833 and 1870. Xbis distiaction brands 
the Provincial Civil Service with the bar einister 
of inferiority ; it makes them feel that they 
have absolutely no comradeship and equality in 
.common with those who serve their Sovereign 
.and their country; it makes them feel at the 
outset of their ofHcial career that in the ad- 
ministration of the country almost all the higher 
oSices are denied to them, 

.The ' Provincial Civil ServiVe scheme, the 
pet creation of the Public Service Coiamiasion, has 
boen an entire failure and disappointment. 
.The abolition of the Statutory Service has 
deprived the ofiicsr of the Uncovenented 
Service of the cue avenue by which he ceuUI 
enter the Covenanted, For, be it noted that 
under the Statutory scheme one sixth of the 
total Dumber of recruits were to be appointed in 
India and this would have given an opening to a 
.decent nutoher of the berths in the Superior Civil 
Service; and even thN, the Provincial Service has 
Uost. It would be a mistake, however, to suppess 
that the loss has been only in regard to the oppor- 
'tunities for rising to the higher appointments. 
.Under the Statutory scheme, its members were 
regarded as equals of the Civil Service men, were 
.placed in the same gradation list and except per- 
haps in regard to pay, were in all other respects 
regarded as equals. The Statutory Civilian 
■ had the same opportunities, too, for promotion 
.with bis brother the competitioawalla. Bnt 
it is no exaggeration to eay^ that as things 
stand at present, ezceptiornlly fortunate will be 
tbs individual who on the eve of his retirement 
succeeds in having acted as a Oollector. That 
the Provincial Civil Service Officer ie regarde I 
as an inferior being is made more manifest 
still in Bundry other ways. He gets less 
travelling allowance, less tentage allowance 
apd in fact less consideration is shown for his 


feelings and his conveniences. That this ex- 
ceedingly unsatisfactory state of things has 
been acknowledged by the Government itself 
would be proved by the fact that in 1893 when 
the Madras Government gave its optoioo in 
favour of tbs Civil Service Eiamination being 
held in India it urged among others the following 
grounds *. 

Another reason for altering the status and position 
of Natiree in the Civil Bervice is to bo found in the fact 
that the now Provincial Servies does not in any way 
eatiafy their aspirations and wishes. It is evident that 
its introduction on tho present lines has been a great 
dwappoiutmcat to them, that it has relegated them to a 
distinct and limited service, and instead of placing them 
in lino with tho rest of the Civil Servants, has conSoed 
them to nhat they consider an inferior and subordinate 
position, and that this has been accentuated by the de- 
aignatioa which has been applied to them, a designation 
whieh they have always associated with a diitisDtly and 
well recognised inferior branch of the Service. 

Tbe dutinctmn then between the Indian Civil 
Service and the Frovioeial Service must be 
knocked on the head. Our best interests and 
our solf-respect demand that there should be only 
two services in the country, ao upper and a 
subordinate service. The upper service, the present 
Civil Service to be recruited in England and 
lodia by the Examination being held simultane- 
ously in both countries, the euccesaful can- 
didatea being chosen in the order of merit 
irrespective of race or creed and the subordinate 
service being entirely recruited by Indians. But 
the reform should not stop here. We have also 
the "boly of holies” in the departments of 
Edunatton, Public Works, Survey, Forest, Tele- 
graph etc. In every one o( these there Is the 
Imperial branch designed for the Euiopean and 
the Provincial for the Indian. And here let 
Sir Valentine Cliirol speak for the Educational:— 
Before the Consmission eat, Indiana and Europeans 
oaed to worb aide by aide in the superior graded service 
of the Department, and until quite roccntly they had 
drawn the tame pay. The Commission abolished this 
eqaaiity and comradeship and put tho Europeans and 
the Indiana into separate pens. The European pen mia 
named the Indian Educational Service, and the Native 
pen was named tho Provincial Educational Service. In- 
to tho Provincial Service were put Indians holding lower 
peats than any held by Europeans and with no prospect 
oteTeriisiog to tho mailnium salaries hitherto withia 
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th..r r.«h To protend tbot equ.bty »MoU.||.d 18D3, wo. eondemno.l by a cammittoo of official. 

Ldcr tbe novf .chetno lo idlo otid U>e of the SecreUry of State for Indue OouDCil 

ore.ted ha« «au.ed a bitternoM whieh 1« not allijod by •' . 

the* that thoCointninnon crsated analosout gnoTie- £„ J860; end was recognised by the Ma-ras UO 

CO. in olbar bcaochei of the Publio acrsiee ernment aa late as 1803, that the late Duke of 


It is high time a determined effort is 
made to see "that the relationebip bet- 
ween Enropeana and Indiana should be one 
of manly comradeship and eo operatioo, l>orn of 
equal status and equal privileges ” tod net one of 
“timid dependence mod ijeophaney born of the 
relationship of superior end inferior " Let the 
motto for the future be “ Common eervice, common 
emulation, and common rights impartiall} held " 
This is the only path open to the Public Service 
OoBoiision and it is undouhtedW the path of 
Justice, the pelb of wiedom and the path of honour 
We do not believe that there is a airgle 
thoughtful Indian who cootemplstes the idea 
that Indians should swamp the aervicee and drive 
EnglieVimen out from the ofcces altogether. 
Every ter sighted Indian le anxious that British 
supreuicy should be continued and all reasonable 
safeguards provided for the maintensnce of tbe 
same. But tbie does not justify the psepetuatwo 
of “a governing easts in India." The aituetion 
haabesnweUgraapsdbyUc Bamsay Ma*dooald — 
“The bureaucracy has taken root and grown 
thick ill bole and branch where it was only 
mearit to be a shade and protection for the 
tender plant of Self-government " 

The first and the most effective step which 
ought to be taken to remedy the present nn- 


Argyle admitted that “ we have not fulfilled our 
doty or the promises end engagements we have 
made," and that Lord Lytton confessed that tbe 
authorities had been from time to time in regard 
to this matter adopting “deliberate end transpa- 
rent subterfuges for siultifying the act and redu- 
cing it to a dead letter " 

All the obetaclea that at present atand in the way 
of the beat and the firat rate of our men from 
aspiring to the higher offices by the honourable door | 
of competition ought to be removed The Public 
Service CommiaiiOD has a great end difficult duty 
to perform The more extended emplcyaent of 
Indians in tbe servicrs is not ooly an set of Jos- 
tice but “» financisl necessity," to use the words 
of the late Sii W W. nuotsr. 


This question of sppointmsnt to high ofBcee, 
ie, to u<, eomelbing more than a mere question 
ef careers As Mr Gokhale points out 



We irould also remind the Commission that 
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INDIt’S tilDNEr IH LONDOH. 


\Inreiponsetoartqutst hy (hi Eilxinr of IwImh 
R tviixo” the Jollowing o;?iniojM o?i the inflated 
Indian Caih Balanceein Loiidon have beenrteeivei^ 


J. THE HON. M. DE P. WEUB. 


^nE total amounts o! lodi&’a money tbat bave 
been removed in recent ye.ira from India to 
London and there invested in securities, or 
deposited with or lent out to banks and others, 
exeed sixty erores of rupees, made up as fol- 
lows • 

(1) From the Paper Currency Reserve 


over twelve erores. 

(2) From the Gold Standard Reserve 

over thirty erores. 

(3) From the Treasury Balances 

over twenty erores. 

It is with regard to these last balances of over 
twenty erores that I uodeietand that tbe Indian 
lin'itta't enquiry baa been made. The maximum 
Euma lent out of these cash balances in London by 
the India Office to London borrowers during the 
past year have been as under : — 


tent out em deposit with no eecurily- 

£ 

To the— 

lionden County andiyeatminstor 

Dank ••• 1^00,000 

Olyn. Mills, Currie & Co. ... 1.550.000 

London Joint Gtock Dank ... 1,500.000 

National Provincial Dank ot England.. 1.300,000 
Union ot London and Smith’s Bank... 1,350,000 
Siijns of over £1,000,000 ?<«i to private firms. 

£ 

Lent to— 

Barouel Montagu A' Co ... 1.050.000 

KatfonsrZ?i»coantCiJiTt|r*oy ... 7,JC(hO/V 

Union Discount Company at London. 1,150,000 
Sums o/ 6,500,000 and oier lent la privais firms. 
Ijcnt to— 

Sheppards h Co, ... 500^000 

Hohler Co. ... 500,000 

Chartered Bank o( lodia, Australia 
and China ... 500,000 

Enghtwen A. Co. ... 600,000 

Alcaandcrs & Co. ... 050^)00 

Iteoves. Whitburn & Co. ... 700;000 

Wedd, J afTcrson U Co. ... 750,000 


Other loans to qirivate firms. 

Lent to— 

Alien, Harvey and Ross 
Anglo-Egyptaiii Bank 
Baker, Ditncomba A: Co. ... 

Biedermnnn A; Co. . . 

Blydcnstein A; Co. 

Booth and Partridge ... 

Gristons and Head 
Roger CuniiHe, Sons tc Co, . . 

Tbe Eastern Bank 

J Ellis snd Sons ... 

C.llet Bros. & Co. 

Haarbleiclier and Schumann . . 

King and Foa 
Laurie, Milbtnk A.- Co. 
lizard Bros A: Co. 

Lyou and Tucker ... 

Uattiiey Harrison A. Co. ... 

Mercantile Bank of India ... 

L Messel Se Co. ,. 

Nat’onat Bank of New Zealand 
Ryder, Mills & Co 
Henry Sherwood & Co. 

Smith, St Aubyn A; Co, 

Steer, Lowford h Co. 

ToakintOD, Brunton (s Co. 

Well may the peoples of India feel 


£ 

lOrt.OOO 

200,000 

200.000 

100,000 

150.000 
160,1X10 

200.000 

450.000 

100.000 
200.000 

150.000 

150.000 

200.000 
100,000 
2.-i0,000 
100.000 
100,000 

250.000 

100.000 

150.000 

550.000 
60,000 

250.000 

160.000 
160,000 
amazed 


when they read this long list of cosmopolitan 
money'dealers who have been benedtting by the 
help «t India’* state funds. 


In reply to your enquiry regarding the propri* 
ety of retaining India’s large cash balances in 
London, 1 may point out that in my ‘Britain's 
Pileinma ' — the book that has caused the attention 
of Parliament, tbe Pre°e, and the Public to be 
directed to the India Office’s recent maoagement of 
India's finances and currency, — I have protested 
with the utmost vigour at my command against 
tbe constant transfer of Indias’ cash balances to 
Iiondon which I cousider to be very unfair to 
India, and altogether indefensible. 

1 have nothing to add to thi>i opinion. I have 
seennoattempt at any defence from any responsible 
quarter except the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
trhw appear to izJd the riejr that sa long as ladis 
is receiving 2 or 3 per cent interest on its money, 
Ik ia of no conErquence that tho country his been 
over-taxed to yield these colossal cash balance®, or 
that private borrowers in London should receive 
the benefit of a large supply of a cheap (Indian) 
capital rather than tho peoples in India who®e 
earnings have been reduced iu ordoi to provida 
this capital. Needless to say, I regaid such a lino 
oi ai^ament as preposterous, ‘ India’s money for 
Jtufta' ehouW be the motto of rU Indian patriots. 
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II TKOr. V. O. KALn, «A, 

(F<rffu«s9n CoIUqi, PoofflO 
MO'SG th« many counts of indictment lewl- 
-OT led by critics against tbe financial masage- 

ment cf the India OCRce, one ialheac 
cumulation of unusually large cash balances id 
tbe Home treasury In reply to a questioD put 
to the Under-Secretary of State for Ii.dia in the 
House of Commons by the wonderfully indefati- 
gable Mr. Rupert Gwynne, Mr Harotd Baker 
stated tbat the viah balances of the Govemment of 
India held in England on the evening of October 
30 in each of the years 1003 to 1912 were ea 
follows 

JSM . .. £ 3,J90,69J 

1900 .. .. £ 5,003,988 

1910 .. £ 12,711,748 

1911 .. .. £ 15,207,580 

1912 .. .. X 9,229,797 

Lookfog to tbe figures representing tbe belttices 

for the previous years ons is Isd to the irresistible 
eooclusioD that recently they have been abDotaally 
high. Ihs fact eanoet, of caucss, be denied, but 
an attempt has been made to explain it sway. It 
is apparent that a sum of about four or five 
millions should have sufficed in the Home treasary 
for ordinary purposes When the cash balaocsa 
mounted up year after year to unreasonably large 
proportions, people natarally felt that there was 
something wrong with tbe India Office syetem of 
financial maoagrment It wag clear tbat more 
money was being taken out cf tbe pockets of the 
Indian taxpayer* than there was a jnstifiation 
for the excess accumulated in the Secretery of 
State's treasury. This, of itself, could not, bov- 
ever, have raised against tbs India Office their* 
of Indian and Angto Indian critics. The aeon- 
mulation of heavy cash balances was only one of 
tbe sins with whii'i, the India Office wasdie^ed, 
Tbe gravamen cf tbe Secretary of State’s 
oOtnee was tbat be had placed himself enUrely in 


the hands of financial counsellor* who dictated a 
poticy which was antagomatJc to the lotereau of 
India and was calculated to eonduco to tbe con- 
venience A the London banks, that the India 
Office hiid not bean conforming to the reoom- 
menditH»u deliberately made by the Fowler 
Comaittee end that therefore tbe present 
ayatem of currency and finance was fraught with 
serious danger. Tbe diversion of the Gold Stand- 
ard Reserve and eight millions of tbe Paper Oorren- 
ty Jteterve to London, and tbs locking up of tbe 
reserve lo eecurities are measures wbicb involve 
grave risk. Sir Edward Holden recently painted 
out bow mssgre were tbe gold reserves of tbe 
Bank of England and tbs British joint stock 
banks and bow in times of crises the Iniluia gold 
reeerve in EugliDd wonid prove a broken reed. 
Sixty crores of lodta’s mosey tcanslarred to 
London and placed at tbe disposal of London 
banks on easy terms gives point to tbs orUieism 
that Indian finaocts are being managed, perbape 
nnwittingly, by tbe India Office more in tbe 
ioteieete of London basks than those of India. 

Tboes immediately intereabsd in these opera- 
tiooe in India are particularly exasperated by 
th* fact tbat while they have here to raise money 
at four to eeven per cent , gold bslooging to India 
is mad* arailable in London at very cheap rates 
While the London houaea and firms are being fed 
with th* gold taken out of tbe pockets of the 
loffian taxpayers, Indian mBrehants and bankers 
are etarved. Ibis is a legitimate complaint to 
which tbe India Office has no eatisfactory reply to 
make. Tbe investing of tbeQcldStandardReeerve, 
whatever the profit it may bring in, is a huge 
®^take. It must be maintained in gold at *ny 
cost I need not here consider if it ehould also 
be held in India and if the grievance on 
the Ic 1 1* only eentimental. Confining myself 
to the q latiun of ladia’s cash balances in London 
lam constteined to remark tbe lending outer 
depositing thirteen crores of India’s tuperfiuous 
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to banks or approved borrowers in Enj^and 
at 2] per cent, as was recently the case to the 
great loss of tho Indian taxpayer and the incoa> 
convenience of the Indian banker, does not spent: 
well of the recent financial miRagemerit of the 
India Office. From a statement furnished in the 
Hduso of Commons we see that the excess of the 
proceeds of the sales of Council bills and telegra* 
pbio transfers over the net expenditure in London 
charged to revenue cams to .£25,055,839 daring 
the three years 1009*12. Of this balance, 
X14,223,333 were added to the Gold Reserve and 
the Paper Currency r«,"Fiefve. ^bat is the propne'y 
of transferring this latter to London it is difficult to 
understand. The reserve is obviously meant to re- 
deem the Indian cnrrenc; notes and if there is any 
lAace vibwa \t ought toba los&tftd, It 1ft India. Vie 
are told that the loditn Paper Currency Act pro- 
vides for the holdiog of securities and gold by the 
Secretary of State in Council as part uf the reserve; 
and leeurities for d£2,6(36i000 and .£5,700,000 in 
gold ate so held in EogUnd, the gold being in the 
custody of the Bank of England. This traneae- 
tion lends strong colour to the impression that all 
available gold is being conveyed to London end is 
being placed at the disposal of the banks there. 
The paltry profit that in*y be derived is evidently 
no compensation for the risk involved, W« aie 
assured that the remaining 14 millions have been 

used gradually to di'charge the floating debt ni d 

the permanent debt issued to provide for the 
annual capital outlay on the constmction of rail- 
ways and irrigation works. Yet at the end of last 
October the cash balarccs amounted to more than 
nine millions, half of what they were on 31st 
March. 

Lord Inchcape has offered what he feels a estis- 
faetory explanation of the accumulation of the*e 
bslances. The principal cause according to him, 
eecms to be the extra sales of Council lulls and 
telegraphic transfen. There is, however, abeolu- 
tdy no neceesity wby Vb% SecratAvy uf Statft «bwAd 


sell more bills than are needed to cover the Home 
charges. The requirements of trade is the usual 
answer. But the India Office is not bound to offer 
extra bills tor sale nor are they really necessary, 
the defence of Mr. Montague in the House of 
Commons, notwithstanding. Lord Inchcape bad 
no better justification to offer than that of the 
practice ■ being an old one. Apologists for the 
Secretary of State have failed to convince the 
critics or to make out any plausible case. 
Apparently the position is indefensible If SO, 
the eailier it is overhauled, the better. At 
any rate, let us have a clear n.id authoritative 
statement of the aims, principles and operations 
of the Secretary of State. 

III. THE nON’BLE. Ur. A. D. JACKSON. 

In reply to your letter dated 2Dd inetaat I am 
afraid 1 cannot claim to speak with any parti- 
cular authority on the subject you refer to, and it is 
indeed difficult to express any definite opinioa 
without off the facts. There is no doubt that in 
Commercial circles in India thers is a strong feel- 
ing on two points, (1) that if at all feasible India’s 
cash balances should be made available in this 
country for trade purposes and (2) that the fullest 
possible information should be regularly published 
by the Secretary of State showing what the Cash 
Balances nre and where and how held, It may, I 
think, fairly be contended that trade in India 
ebonld not have to labour under the high rates of 
interest usually current here for several months in 
the year, while large cash balancea are held at 
home, either unemployed or earning a nominal 
interest, unl'’''a it can clearly be shown to be un- 
avoidable. 
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THE ALL-INDI& SANtTARY CONFERENCE. 

BY THE nON. DB. T. M. NAIB, M D. 


C* Conference of SanitarUna in In<lia was a 
JS apUndid idea It was planted in Bombay 
I'' Uet year It bloisomed in Madras Ibis 
year Mr. Surendranath Bannerji once said that 
“ Madras miscalled the benighted Presidency was 
a eooree of living light to the eiater presidencies ” 
Madras certainly had something to do with the 
great success of the Sanitary Conference held here 
last month And the other fe^'tor in the euccen 
of ths Conference wee its PreBident— Sir narcourt 
Butler, Ihe diacuBsionsat the Conference cover- 
ed a wide field. Town planning, weter-eupply, 
sewage disposal, plague, eboliri, dyeentry, tuber- 
culosis, Mslta fever, relapsiog fever, enteric fever, 
nilk supply, vital statistics, viccioatioo, inspec- 
tion of food and drugs, duet pcereotlon and maty 
other Intereeting subjects were diecutsed The 
delegates traTsUed all over Madras City to inspect 
its vrtter works and dramase-Rorka,it«tecineratOT8 
and its palatial hospitals, and even ventured as 
far out as Oeojeevaram in ths pouring, ptUiog rain 
to inspect ths infiltfation-galleries there 

A week of discussion aud dinners, of tea and 
talk, kept ths sanitarians busily and pleasantly 
occupied. Sanitary prohlems in India have been 
taken a stage nearer their solution snd workers in 
the same field have been brought cloeer togeiber. 
The subject of town planning natutaBy brought 
out the principle of “ bottensent,'’ and incidsotly 
demonstrated how good English prirciples an 
damaged in their transit to India In Engbnd 
the local authority improves a locality it its 
expense and then etepe in to dura it* share of 
" unearned increments” from the owners of pro- 
perty which have appreciated in value by the 
improvement effected by the local snthority. In 
the neighbourhood of Bombay it aeeiDV that 
owners of property are asked to pay down their 


share of th» erpcnao for efTeotirg ioiproveinents 
before any iniprovemotit works are undertaken. 
Under such a eystein there cannot bo any " un- 
earned increment?,'' but on the contrary the incre- 
ments are " herd earned " A compulsory system 
of improvetneDt like that may he excellent for a 
body of tapitalists, but is unsuited for municipal 
purposes The conference wisely rejected the 
Bombey system and adopted the English princi- 
ple of ‘ betterment ' This was not the only point 
on which Bombay enunciated unsound principles. 
On ths question of financing water supplies 
Bombay recommended a new principle. ^Vater 
is a commodity, said Bombay, and therefore sell it 
and make money Do not impose a water tax at 
•o many per cent on the annual rental value of 
buildings and lands but ebargs every bouse- 
owoer who has a pipe connection two rupees a 
month or twenty four rupees a year. A tax of 
21 rupees a yaar for water supply means n 0 p o. 
tax on an annual rental value of 400 rupees. In 
other words, on that principle, the owners of all 
bouses in Madras of a higher monthly rental 
than 35 Rs will pay fesi water tax than they 
do now, and the owners of all bouses of less 
mcotbly rent than 33 will pay mors water tax. 
The Bcmhay syateu will overtax the poor and 
undertax the rich— which is absurd. Q E. D. 
The Sanitary Conference would have nothing to do 
with it 


was heard about mechanical filters The special 
pleadings that were advanced on behalf of the 
jewell filters went a little too tar and spoiled a 
good case. The controversy between jewell filter 
and eibd filter is an old one so far as Aladras is 
concerned When the question as to the kind of 
filters to be adopted for tho Madris water works 
was und»r discuasioo in the Madras Corporation 

the writer of this acti. la <,b.erved — 

SaadSIten^cre considered lo, >r. 
hr acting as mera mechanical atcainere nut raf 

eearchas botti by Cliani • •- uucreceni re- 
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[TfanNon. Sir ttareourt Outicr |>r**idc4 the tecbiid A11>t&<Iia 
SaoiUrj Conrcreneo Md st }Ulra<> oo tbo liU> Not. and follnningda^a. 
In hia tnaugaral addr«^a be aaid —It le no accxient or idle chance that 
education and Baoitation are oniled under the tame department of the 
Gareninient of India. Ourflratand aigaat objectira la to educate the 
people aa to (ho value and oeoeaaity ot measures for protecting them 
in their bomea and their lireeand tfaoaedearest to them from the raragea 

of plague, malana, cholera and other coinmanicable diseaiei, and all the 
the miseries which follow hi their train. ****** Id recent 
^ears, bj percept and example, Ibe Oorernment la India hare done much 
topenetrate the mists of ignorance aod prejudice which hide from the 
•luiMuu.'hA.hlnn'iiugii'tAwniKiTieAiafucb.Nubwirtfirci, iA liw* virt. Vdi«t 
and happier conditions of societj. In the last two jears the Imperial 
Goremment has made grants for saoitatioo aggregating more than 
a million aterting, and id its aoxioos solicitude for the health and comfort 
of the people that Gororomeothss also receotlj decided to institute, in 
concert with Local GoTemments,coropTcbee8iTe enquiry into the possibi- 
lity of iinproriog lanitary arrangements slong pilgrim rootes and at 
pilgrim centres.} 
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Dr. Koch of Berlin, hare domonutrated the fact that 
■anil niters are not mere mechanical skrainert, but t!>at 
water paiaing through ilow sand Alters undcrgooaacberai- 
cal as well as a biological change. This action is hroaght 
about by a layer of gelatinous substance which forms on 
the top of sand Alters in which the microbos are arrested. 
Repeated erperiments hare prosed that to doselop (hie 
Aim of gelatinous matter to its proper degree water thonid 
be passed through the Alters at a rate not eroeeding 4 
lollies per hour. A greater speed retards the formation of 
the gi latlnoiis matter and is inimical to the lifooftbo 
bacte la which act as purifying agents. That is the princi- 
ple of the sand Alters. Now what is the jowell Alter* In 
thojcvrell system of Altration a ipeciAed (]nanlity of 
alum IS added to the water which is tamed into coagula- 
ting tanks in whUli the prceipitato la deposited, Tho 
clear water from the tank is then decanted and passed 
rapidly through a layer of sand. This sand area,how- 
orer, is so limited in extent and tho water is rushed 
through by a prneest of auction action at such a tremen- 
dous speed that tho formation ofa gelatinous eurfase 
esatiiig is an iinposailbility, Tho sand part of the jewel! 
Alter in admittedly a straining process. The puriAeation 
of tho water under this lyatom is mainly dne to tho 
alum trsatisent which remores more than To percent 
of the bacteria and deposits moat of the inor- 
canio solids. Tho ditTerenee between the jcwell Alter 
and the land filter is this. le tho sand Alter a large 
eneugh area is prosided to onable water to pass at such 
• slow speed as would form a gelaliaous layer ootopof 
it and purification is cITcctsd 6j/ barfrrfa. In tho 
jewell flitsr a very limited area of sand Is pronded aod as 
the rush of water will not permit of tho growth of tho 
baotoria in the surface larer the alum treatment la intro- 
duoed as Bubatituto for the bacterial treatmeot to alow 
sand filters, f o tbe ooe case the punAcation is by cbeni- 
ealsiin theotherit Is by bacteria->the latter being a 
natnral process. and thefonneranartificiilone Artificial 
processes are only aTaltod of when natorsl ones cannot bo 
utilized from some canso or other. The genesis of tho 
jewell system of filtration will be found ia orer crowded 
cities, turbid water supplies, and low atmospheiio 
temperature. Xa Urge and growing cities where the cost 
of land ia prohibitireit may bo almost impossible to And 
the necessary space for slow sand Alters and the jewell 
Alter with its limited space roijairemont may bare to be 
preferred. Or again, whero the water supply ia from an 
exceedingly turbid riser liko the NAa,the sand Alton may 
bo very toon choked and rendered nseless if tho water 
U not subjected to a prssious process of sedimentation 
or precipitation. Tboso are conditions under which tbe 
jewell Alter msy be of scrrico and hence its use in Alex- 
andria aod other Egyptian towns. Then again in n cold 
elimato where tho tempentoro In winter is very low tho 
extonsWe areas of sand Alters it left nncorcrcd will cause 
the water to freeze and the work of tho filter will be at a 
stand atill. Thero you hare a condition where the Jewell 
filter located inside a hnilding has its distinct adrantage 
orer its more natural riral. Out these an alt conditiona 
under which the jewell syitem has to bo had recourse 
to because the natural srstemof sand filtration is almost 
impracticable. 

There is nothing very new to be Mid ahoiitplsgue, 
cholen and the other diseases with thepreuention 
of which smitariatis have to deni. But tbe im- 
portance of flies ns carriers of disease was pre-emi- 


oently brought out. It was niso made very 
very plain, indeed, that tho system of plague pro- 
vention as practised in fitadras where attempts are 
made to control tbe spread of .the disease by con- 
trolling the human agency w.\s practically useless, 
It remaitis to be seen whether tho Madras Govern- 
ment will accept the opinion of the expert body 
and divert its pl.agiie expenditure into more 
Ecientific and rational channels, 

llave sanitarians over met in conference any- 
where without an animated debate on sewage 
dKposil ? And will they over agree as to which are 
the beat incinerators for practical use ? But Madras 
was able to show them something very highly 
useful and practical in tha incinerator line, The 
“OrilGtb incinerators” as used in Madras were 
greatly di<cu*8ed and appreciated. And so were 
the Midras ideas about the control end improve- 
mentof cattle yards and tbs construction of model 
cattle yards as faetoia in Ibe improvement of milk 
eupplies. The appointment of medical men as 
registrars of births and deaths wsa another Mad- 
ras id*n which was commented on with epprovnl. 

Tbe vener.able figuro of Mr. Moti IaI Gbose, the 
veteran editor of the Amriht BcKar I’ulriXa, was 
very much in evidence. lie wxs n deleg ite to the 
Conference and was a special advocate of the claim 
of the Rural population. lie was quite right. 
The population of India is mainly rural. The 
total population of off the towns of over 10,000 
inhabitants only makes leas thau 6 per cent, of 
the total population of British India. 

Mr. Moti Lai Ohose was indeed right in asking 
the Confereuce not to forget the interests of 82 
per cent of the popiiittlon in their anxiety to 
safeguard the welfare of 8 per cent. Is has been 
said that * brevity ia the soul of wit.’ It certainly 
was the soul of scientific sanitary diViiaaion as 
seen at thn Stnitary C'onfeience. The All India 
Sanitary Conferpnen ran teach tlin many other 
conferences in India eonielhing more tliau sauj- 
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MaZZiNI AND YOUNG INDIA 

THE REV W. E. TOUUKSOK, 


IIE general e0tiin\te in this country of tha 
teaching of Maztini le that it « “ againat 
the Government ” So gravely was his 
teassage tnisunderekood and tniarepresented a few 
year) ago in one part of India that a m called 
" Life of Mazzini" in the vernacular met with the 
only fate poseibls to euch a eariciture, and was 
praaciihed by the toaal Governisect An English 
gentUmaD said to the writer recently that he 
thought Jlattmi the last subject on which it would 
be advUible to lecture to an educated Indian 
audionee. llappily we are in a very favourable 
position to day to enquire whether or no Maztini 
hu any mesiage fer Young India The standard 
English 'Life' by Bolton King, which conteiiis 
no excellent summary of Mezzmi's teaching and 
on which this piper has largely drawn, la now 
available In “ Every Man’s Library " at one 
shilling In the same series le “The Duties of 
Man,” a book of tremendous moral fores There 
is another collection of Msztioi’s eseays m the 
Scott Libraiy at eighteen pence, while Mrs 
Hamilton King'e " The DUciplee,” a poem 
treating of hlezzlni and hie followers, and 
‘'Yittoria” by George Meredith, a novel dealing 
with Mazzinian times, ate to be bad in cheap 
editions. Mrs Hanulton King has, in extreme 
old age, recently published a touching tribute to 
her “ Master ” in her “ Letters and Itecollectiona 
of Marzini," nhicli, as Mr. Q, M Trevelyan says 
in hU Foreword, is “a peculiarly genuine and 
personal rtrotd of the more intimate side of 
Msrzini'e life during those ead latter years when 
bia cause was triumphing in the eyea of othein, 
but not in his own.” In somoof our city libranen 
may be found One or more of Trei elysn's three 


fasricaUng books on Garibaldi, the “ Defence of 
the Roman Republic,” the “Thousand, " and tho 
" Making of Italy,* all of which are of vslus in 
a etudy of Mszzini, the soul of the New Italy, as 
giving a new of him from the position of an 
ardent admirer of Oaribaldi, her Sword. -The 
biographert of Carour, Italy’s Broin, could hardly 
be expected to wax enthusiastic over Mazzini, for 
he almost always misunderstood the great statee* 
man without whom prophetic idealism and soldierly 
cooraga would have been wasted Yet even the 
CoontesaCesaresco'e monograph and Thayer’e re- 
cently pubtisheii monumental “Life of Civour ” add 
toone’a knowledge of Mnzziniby references none the 
less valuable breauts dispassionate Ths present 
article IS not an attempt to outline Mazziai's life, 
to delineate bis ebararter, or to summarize bis 
teaebing It will suffice if we note some points 
in that teaebing which are not without tbsir bear- 
iiig on our lives, whose lot is east in modern 
India 

It may well be said at ths outset that Mazzini's 
meeeage to Young India would not necessarily be 
tho militant one be addressed to Young Italy 
That the political condition of Italy in 181S was 
tar different from that of India in 1912 should 
not need much proof In 1B18 Italy was the 
merest “geographical expression.” Austria held 
Lombardy and Yenetia Piedmont, under a 
Kingoftheold line of Sivoy, ruled the North- 
west A Boui bon king gorerned Naples and the 
South In tho centre were several petty duke- 
doms, and the Pupal States, the sphere of the 
execcbtoof Rome’s Temporal power. Of all these 
Austria was paramount. Lombardy and Yenetia 
were ruled by a viceroy, a puppet whose strings 
were pulled in Vienna, whither all business was 
referred. This meant intolerable delay in the 
promntion of public affairs. A quarter of the 
product# ci thesi provinces was seized in taxes, 
and there were additional imperial dues The 
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dictum of the sovereign, “ I require obedient 
subjecta and not enlightened citizor.a,” fairly 
represents toe attitude of Austria to Italy, 
though it fails to do more than suggest the 
barbarities to which the rulers had recourse to 
secure obedience in the ruled, Anstria‘d was a 
goveniiaent by bayonet; its aim was to per- 
petuate, by whatever physical violence, the 
servitude of Italy, whose children were taught 
in the politically managed schools that “ subjecta 
should conduct themselves ea faithful siaves." 
A rigid censorship went so far as to correct 
Dante for political ends, and educatiocal chairs 
were held by mere charlatans, tolerated because 
they were good servants of (ha AustnVin orer- 
lordehip, 

In Naples Ferdinand IV, whose rule Clad- 
stone denominated “a negation of God,” bad 
made promises of freedom to his people and had 
even declared a constitution, but his secret 
dependence upon Austria mads these of lees value 
than the paper that bore them. OF all the ill- 
governed couotrles of Italy the Papal states were 
easily worsted. Ibe Temporal Power was a proof 
on the piano of history of the truth of the saying 
of nrowning’s Pope 

" This is the man proves irreligiouscst 
Of all mankind, religion's parasite.” 

The rule of the Papal States was blind, greedy, 
capricious. Only two per cent, of tbe people 
could read, and education was in Latin from 
suspicion of modem knowledge. From 1818 to 
1818 there was neither personal safety nor justice 
ia Rs'S^ Tim ware eivrvpt And Jh# 

80,000 laws they administered were barbarous. 
Imprisonment depended on the whim of Govern- 
ment. The prisons were filthy. AsstssinaUon 
w.is rife and was winked at by tbe authorities. 
Spies were the curse of the country, recalling tbe 
French Uevolution, as the System of torture io 
vogue brought back the days of tbe Inquisition. 
" The San-FedUU who protected the Holy Faith, 
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sometimes by the dagger at midnight, sometimes 
by open ruffianism in the broad day, were per- 
mitted by Government to beat or bill at tbeir 
pleasuto any man dubbed Liberal, Freemason, or 
Carbonari, until to neglect attendance at mass, 
or even to grow one’s beard, was enough to ezpose 
one to assault by theso bravoes.” 

Enough has been said to justify our protest 
against the assumption that has sometimes been 
made, thiit eiruiUriCy in tbs political condition 
of the two couati tes ivarrsnts the application to 
modem India of filszsini’s call to war against 
the ruling power in Italy. We will only 
farther note thnt Mazzini himself most em- 
pbatically repudiated that “doctrine of tbe 
dagger” which he has been m-ide to preach in 
this and other lands. To Carour, who charged him 
with plotting against the life of king Victor 
Kmoanuel, the Piedmont Sorere/gn who was to 
leign over a united Italy, Mszeinl indignantly 
replied that the king’s life was “protected, first 
by the existence of a constitution, next by tho 
uselessness of the crime." He “ abominated ’’ 
political ass'isiination and declared it to be “a 
crime if attempted with the idea of revenge or 
punishment; a crime when there are other roads 
to freedom open.” During the days when as 
Triumvir be presided over the defence of the Homan 
Uepublic, be ruled Knme without prison*, without 
trials, without violence and that in an age when 
assassination was common. That the afore-men* 
tiooed Local Government, in proscribing tbe ver- 
nacular pamphlet on Mezzioi, which cited his work 
M JlseJ/ AS jii9iiS/xr^ boroh-i.hK'W«\g sjd xcrih- 
law in IndiiT, was right both historical fact and 
Uaxzini’s own solemn declaration bear witness. 

It is easier to make tho denial of the preceding 
pMugraphs th.\n to say what would have been 
Uezzini's poeitive political or eocial propaganda 
for Young lodh. Mazrini was too inconsistent 
and too obstinate ever to be a great thinker or a 
CDPStructiVB politician. He was above all a seerj 
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an idealist. Brilliant Sasbes of intuttion Bhioa 
from out bis speeches and essays and letters, and 
ho oever fails to nerve to tbeir task men nbo have 
a bard piece of work to do, but politician bewaa 
not The way lu which he held doggedly to his 
idea of a republican Italy wben even bis elosest 
trienda saw that the unity to achieve which bo 
desired a republic could only bo gained fay making 
Italy one under Victor Emmanuel, ta aufficient 
sign of Ills limitations as a practical poiiticiaD. 
It IS not a programme that Mazrioi has for India 
so much as a message. 

In all bis advocacy of Ilspublicanism Mazzini 
had three great ends In the Qrst place hepleaded 
for a Bcpublic because through it he hoped to 
see Italy the borne of (rue /rndmi Ltborty was 
the thing dearest of all to Uasziai but by liberty 
be did not mean mere political iDdependeoce. 
lb* liberty he advocated only held the place it 
did Id his scheme of the State bscauee it was the 
Dsoeeeary condition of morality and of true pro- 
gress. “Wbers liberty is not, life is reduced to 
a simple organic fuaction The man, who oltowe 
his liberty to beriolated, betrays his own nature, 
tod rebels egainst God’s decrees '' Some of the 
practical inferences from Mizrini’e doctrine of 
personal liberty will be svggeited in Ibe later 
paragraphs of this paper . for the present we may 
note that he limits liberty in two way*. Wo 
liberty is worth the name that works immorality 
or that proEta the individual to the hurt of the 
eociety. 

In the second place, and to' achieve tbiedenred 
liberty, Mazzini insisted on a»»Mi«f«o». Men, 
though free, are poweclets save in combinstion 
“ Association multiplies your strength a hundred 
fold ; It makes tho ideas and progress of other 
men your own ; it raises, hetlors, hallow* yonr 
nature with the affections of the human famdy, 
and Its growing sense of unity." The republi- 
can foirnuU to which Mszrini committed bimself 
was "everything in liberty th-ough aesociaUoo.- 


Tbese two great and complemenUry ends Mlt- 
ziDi would have brought about by national I'lfuca- 
tton What manner of education he would Lave 
imparted may be gathered from ins answer 
to one who asked him how, given a republic, 
be would free his people. “Jlsssini replied, 
' Estabtmh schools, tu which the duties of man, 
sacrifice, and devotion would be taught.' ” 
Had wo bad his promised took on education 
we abould have known better the lines along 
which he would have taught biS people the truth 
which was to make tliem free. 

It was because Ms/zini believed that nothing 
but a republican government could secure *ueh 
education and the coDieijuent freedom and associ- 
ation, (hat be cried day nnd night for a repub- 
lic. In a DoU written to his old friend Ilertaln, 
when the latter wb* Oaribildi’s agent in Osoos, 
Meuini say*, "1 have no republiean intentions, 

1 itrive for nothing but the Unity. The cry 
TiVi la lleimpltita would seem to me a real 
mieUke at the moment" It la of prime im- 
portance in applying Msje ni’s message to ether 
countnc* to note that the form cf government 
was oothifig to him, ,f only true liberty and 
belplul association could he won. 

At the hack of Msssmi's thought of the Ihree- 
folil gain that would accrue from a Republican 
Italy, Ilea hie conception of Nationality. Humanity 
w too wide a thought, he would declare, to 
thrill men Goif, who set the solitary in families, 
has united families into nations Humanity is 
the ermy of which nation, ate the battalions. 
Uawini refused to admit race as one of the 
chief base, of nationality. "There is not,” he 
■aid. "a single spot in Europe where sn un- 
-■ » can be Uetectea -—so that iio would 
despaired of seeing the vast congeries 
of Hinduslan knit into a single 
gieat a power 
initiiig a people, 
ent of Ibeioflu- 


national hf, jj, j, 
lingoage and Iitervturi 
(Dante was one of thi 
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ences that determineil the couraa of Mazzmi’a own 
life’s work); but he would not make of them the 
essence of nationality’, Geography was the Bole 
science that interested him, and every Indian 
will agree with Muzzlni that the course of 
rivers and the disposition of mountain rangea 
have no small share in the fixing of a people’s 
national characteristics ; but geographical rela* 
tions were, to him, only formative of, not vital 
to nationality. War he knew had often had a 
welding influence, and to this the history of 
British India surely witnesses. But to Maxzini 
all these forces only affect the shell of nation* 
ality: its kernel, its spiiit, its essence consist 
not iu them. "Nationality is a sentiment, a 
moial phenomenon, which may be generated by 
material causes but exists only by virtue of 
morel facte." Greater even than the popular 
will, as a factor !o the essence of nationality, 
is this, that “nationality must have a moial 
aim to justify it." "Country is not a terri- 
tory : territory is only its base ; country is the 
idea that rises on that base, the thought of 
love that draws together all the sons of that 
territory." And again, “a commuuUy of men 
drawn together by a selfish principle for a 
purely material purpose is not thereby a na- 
tion. To constitute a nation, its informing 
principle and purpose and right must be ground- 
ed on eternal bases The purpose must be 
essentially a moral one.” 

"The Duties of ,Mau’’ shows bow high an 
Ideal of patriotism Mazzini had. " No ill-living 
man w.is a true patriot.” " Where the citizen 
does not know that he must give lustre to his 
country, not borrow lustre from it, that coun- 
try may be strong bat never happy." No 
braggart is a patriot aftor Mazzini’e heart. 
"Flattery will never save a country nor proud 

words make us less abject The honour of 

a country doi>onds much raoro on removing its 
faults than on boasting of its qualities.” To 


Masziui patriotism was not a regard for the 
greatness of a country’s past: it was a supreme 
conrarn for its present moral integrity. Only 
righteousocss exalts and only moral coiruptioa 
destroys a nation Uenca the need for a pine 
national }ifo and an unselfish and honourable 
ioternalionsl life. In regatd to the latter 
Mazzini believed that every nation had its divinely 
appointed mission in the world. “God baa 
written one line of his thought on the cradle 
of each people.” " He believed Italy’s work to 
be — nmty nithm herself once achieved — to lead 
the severed naiiuna of Europe and the wider 
world to R moral unity, an end that Italy, of 
Ute months, has done little to forward, but that 
IS doubtless the nearer for Mszzioi’s upholding 
of his ideal. 

It IS to this test, Does it knit my nation . 
into a moral unity, promoting freedom, while 
making tot an association intimate end fruit* 
ful of general good ? that Unzeini would have 
us bring every institution of our several lands, 

He said once " There is no such thing as a 
purely political or purely social revolution ; 
every true revolution has at once a political and 
eucial character," and to his tost for forms of 
Government he would refer all social and reli- 
gious institutions too. The writer once lectured 
on Mezzini in a South Indian city, and in his 
closing address the chairman, an Indian gentle- _ 
man of some freedom of thought and speech, 
said that, were Mazzini to appear in India to- 
day hie bomba would be directed not at the 
British but at Caste, while one would certainly 
he placed under his gmndmethet’s bed! That 
was a broad way of saying, what is certainly 
true, that of every ancient institution, Mazzini 
would ask whether or no it was. knitting the 
people (not of a section of society but of society 
as a whole) into a unity in which personal 
Iibeitj was secure, a unity moral and saving, 
"So long 09 revolutions lead only to the sub- 
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*titution of on« Briatocrafly tor #nobh«r, we 
shill never find salvatioo." Apart eUogsther 
from the religious sanctions or philosophicJ 
supports ct these institutions Mszsini would jodge 
them solely by their moral effects, their power 
to free to unite, and to save the nation and 
through It the world This is perhaps Mazzim’a 
clearest call to India to day, to apply this test 
unflinchingly and universally. In this message 
he has left us a legacy more valuable than the 
most detailed politisal and social propaganda. 

la regard to the manner of out applying such 
a test Msssioi'a own strenuous life story aeemsto 
me to indicate two things that he it, in effect, 
saying to public workirs in India to day The 
first >8, £« passionate. Whether we are id the 
van or fetn the rank and file of the army of 
progtese and reform we need the paesioo, the 
suffering of soul, of the “Father of Italy" of 
whom Bwinburne says. 

“ He found 

Rsr weak limbs bared and bouod. 

And in his arms and in his bosom bore 
And as a gaiment wore 
Her weight of want, and ae a royal drees 
Put on her weariness ” 

Again, does not Mezsini’e life of martyrdom 
say to u«, J3i con$utenti One of Maisiiu'e 
moet urgsnl demands of woikers for the people 
is that they should above ell be true. Uanmi 
believed in association, but he passioDately 
declared that tbeie aro Sorae liberties tbst 
no associatiou has any right to cortail. "No 
majoiity, no forie of the coinmuniCy may take 
from you what makes you mea." What 
no association has the right to do, fear and con- 
venience must not be allowed to do The preachers 
of the rights of nationality and of fieedom moat 
before all else UEllinchingly fulfil, at whatever 

oust, man's fundamental moi el duty uf roDseteiicy. 

Mazaini in bie later days usud to eay that the 
Star mostly in the ascendant in bie life was the 


Di^tar, »nd that hia own " bark ” was generally 
nnheaid. There arefew more pathetic figures than 
Uie Masziniof those closing years, oppressed by the 
sense of the failure of bis most cherished plans. 
For all bis depreasion over personal failure, 
Uazzioi was one of tlie truest optimists that 
Europe has known Nothing could dim bis 
TiBiou of Home, purified, in spiritual headship 
over a world muds free through her sacrifiLial 
lahour lie once confessed, “ In my heart I 
have eaid, it is not possible that tbo city that 
has already lived to see two lives should not 
anso to see a third. After the Rome of con- 
quering eoldiers, after the Rome of triumphant 
Word, there shall come the Roms of Virtue and 
of Eiample; after tbst of the Popes, shall come 
that of the People." Lot every Indiso worker, 
•bo fiode It bard to believe day by day that for bis 
country the hast is yet to be, recaemher that what 
kept Mazzmi hopeful was bis religtOB, bis faith 
ID God. 

The age lo which Matzioi lived was Dot a religi- 
ous, 01 rather not a godly, age. The curious 
might, peihaps, Oiscern certain resemblances bet- 
ween the religious life of avrakening Italy and 
that of modern India The French occupation of 
Romagna had eoattered the seeds of scepticism, 
and these had yielded a crop over a far wider 
field Uian had been eown The scientific ideas of 
the Eucyclopmdists bad become known to the edu- 
cated classes, who id the Papal states were restive 
under an ancient priestly ruler. Religious 
obedience was by no means voluntary. It was no 
change for the better to be delivered from 
Auatnen violence to Buffer the moral compulsions 
of the Temporal Power. Garibaldi and his soldiers, 
ae Trevelyan shows, had a kind of "physiral 
honor" of iLo priests of the reactionary party. 
But the poorer people of the villages were as in- 
noceot of religious ambilion as of political, and 
many a hamlet in the Umbrian Appenninea would 
have becD loth to lose the rule of the priests, for 
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*aU iU lording of it over them. Simple devotion 
to the person 'of the Pope and a fondness for 
sacred pomps combined to keep the peasantry 
loyal to the Roman States. 'Nor was it other* 
wise with the lower classes in the cities, notably 
in Rome itself. “As long os they were abl 
to enjoy the spectacle of firewoiks and balloon 
ascensio's, as long as the Pops authorised the 
Oimival orgies and October beanfeasts, with 
their almost pagin rites, and as long aa the 
subventions passed on by the convents and the 
houses of the Cirlinals to the indigent classes 
were sufllciently substantial, they ware satisfied “ 
Por many of the educated in the cities doubt 
had sapped the foundations of belief- for most 
of the poor, ia town and country alike, religion 
had coased to be a thing of solemn Rarmtt 
and wis bscoms a fa’n^3As. .Vutatis SfulantUi 
the religious unrest of the educated and the 
religious stagnation of the common pfopie of 
Manlni’fl time hire their counterpart in India 
to-day. 

In such an age it was hardly to be wondered 
st that Iilazzlnt was not an orthodox Christian. 
Iho only Christian life he saw was corrupt: 
but he had as the centre about which all bis 
work, politicil, social, and literary turned, a deep 
religions consciousness, an immoveable faith in 
God. To use his own word*, religion was to him 
“the eternal, essential, indwelling element of 
life.” His religion was so vital that it could 
not be kept out of any part of his work. Of 
great importance fur all workers in the fields 
in which he toiled ia his word, “ I do not know, 
speaking biitoricJIy, a eingle great conquest of 
the human spirit, a single important step for 
the perfectiog of human society, which has not 
bad it-s roots in a strong religious faith.” He 
had proved that not materialisra, not ethics, 
not philosophy can cither liberate a nation or 
make it one.- That is religion’s work. 

•Though Miizini did not find his spiritual home 


in orthodox Christianity he hid a deep reverence 
for Jesus Christ. There is a letter of his in which 
be says, “ I love Jesus as the min who his loved 
the most all mankind, servants and masters, rich 
and poor, Brahmans and Helots and Pariahs.’’ 
Jesus had freed the individual, had come as the 
Apostle of tho Unity of Law and as the Prophte 
of the Equality of Souls Whatever his doctrinal 
confession, Mazr.ini’s ethics and his spirit of sacri- 
fice were Christian through and through. He 
belioved in the supremacy of the spiritual, in 
God as personal, and in Providence ; he practised 
and appealed for solf-sacrificing love, of which “one 
true, immortal virtue ” the cross was bis symbol; 
he never relinquished bia faith in immortality; 
and he longed for one universal end spiritual 
and all fulfilling Church. Eis later aspirations 
aftera “Supreme Council ” todeeide the eommon 
truths end duties of the peoples are only an in- 
stance of tho way in which the mystic in him 
blundered over the practical ; but bla demand that 
religion ehall be the soul and the thought of the 
State and of political and social movements is 
universal in its scope nnd and eternally applicable- 
Young Indie, he would eiy to us, no less than 
young Italy, must be religious, for “ political par- 
ties fall and die; religious parties never die till 
they have conquered." 

Religion for Mazaini was nothing save as it issu- 
ed in duty. In “The Duties of Man " his repeat- 
ed message to the working-men of Italy is that 
duties must be discharged beforoevor the question 
of rights can bo discussed. Bights 1 “Man baa 
one right only, to bo free from all obstacles that 
prevent the unimpeded fulfilment of his duties.” ' 
“The earth is our workshop : we may not curse 
it, we must hallow it." Life is no path to ' 
mere happiness whether “ by railway shares, 
eelfislinees, contemplation,” or anything else. 
Ufe is a mLssion, aciU to wake ideals real, a 
gift to be used for the good of the race, an “un- 
dying battle ” with Evil whose “ dominion we ore 
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everlastingly to weaken ” We are to do thU bj 
iticarnaliDg our ideas m deeds, for “every 
thought, every desire of good, whioh we do nut, 
come what may, seek to trarislate into action is a 
ein " And in this toil and in this fight man is 
always to remomber that he is not alone, God is 
with him Duty “ borrows from the Divine 
nature a apatk of its Omnipokenee " Further, 
Duty has conscience as guide Uirsini somewhere 
finely says that Truth lies at the interaection of 
coQBCience and tradition. Duty is the realizing of 
Truth, and one knows one'e dutyhy the voice of 
conscience and the testimony of “ the raasa of 
would-be moral men " checking each the other 
In the fulfilment of duty Marrini'a great eup- 
port was prayer In one of bis most charactenetie 
letters in Mr Eiag's eoUeetiou, be says, “lea 
thought, a fervent wish, arUicg iu a pure soul, 
powerless oa other souls, because it doee not em- 
body itself in a terrestrial reality! Ooly God it 
all powerful; Thought in Hin la indeoticel with 
Aotloo. Every Thought in Him is a Creation . 
We aiCitnpi when Ha cufiwuu ; wa wiah when we 
cannot attempt; aod I write the ward teu&becauaa 
wishing is action too " Now, prayer la wishing in 
the line of Clod's Thoughts, till those Thongbta be- 
come palpable to us as actions on the plsuv of our 
existence hlazzimdidagooddsalof such '‘wishing " 
He was not ashamed to confess that bs believed in 
the power of prayer “ I was during one whole 
hour at a losa what to writs till my eout melted 
away in prayer " It is bccauas hlazzini asa religious 
man and a praying man joined himsiir to the 
powers of endless life, that of all the inBaaneca 
that went to the making of Italy, bis will be the 
mostlasting.aiidtho most powerful over the widest 
range. From the mind of the peasant of the 
plains and valleys of Italy as be tills his fields and 
prunes his vines the memory of Garibaldi, the 
simple and lion-hearted lover of his Iloaieland, 
will not soon fads; students of international 
diplemac) may declare Cavour the greatest stotes- 


inan of bis century ; but to us with our share to 
taka in the nDifyiog of a people or the freeiog of 
a aoeiety, the lofty idealism and the pure, prayer- 
fat faith of Mazzim will prove the mightiest in- 
spiration and will afford the roost constant help. 
What the author of “The Disciples’’ make* 
MirziDi'a spirit sty to tolling oi'n is the message 
be has actual]/ brought to many : 

“ Facing the foreseen doom ye know, 
Through fieah and eoul'e extremity. 

Fight 00, and keep your heart alive I 
I have gone through where ye must go, 

I hxve aeon past the agony, 

I behold God lo Ueaven, and itrive," 
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HIZAMI’S “HAFT PAIKAB” 

BY 

MR. U. BEVERIDGE, I. C. S 

HE Haft Paiiar, or, “ the Seven Beauties ” 
<8 one of the fira mstricil romaacea of 
Niztmi, a Persian poet who preceded 
Chaucer by nearly two centuries. It has been 
aptly said by Hammer Puigstale that the Haft 
Pailar might bo called the '* Magaaine of stories,” 
just as Nizimi called an earlier work the “Maga- 
zine of Mysteries.” It is one of the earliest of 
poetical story-books, and has often been imitited 
The frame-work is aiznple. Babram Qor, who 
is a historical personage, and was king of Psraia 
in the fifth century A. D., finds in a hidden room 
of bU treasury tho portraits of seven princesses. 
They are all kings' daughters and one of them ia 
Furak tho daughter of the Bai oi sovereign of 
India, Her name is evidently a derivative from 
Fur or Fur, for F is the Arabic equivalent of the 
Utter F, and so her father is to be regarded ns 
the King of Kanouj and as a descendant of the 
Poru« of the Greeks. The other eix portraits 
represent the other countries of the world, one 
being of the daughter of the Greek Emperor, 
another of the daughter of the Czar of Bussia, 
and so on. 

Bahrnm falls in love with all ths seven, and by 
sending ambassadors aod presents he obtains tbem 
from tbeir fathers. He then builds a palace with 
seven domes, corresponding to the seven planets, 
that is.totheSunand the Moon, ond thefirepUnets 
known to the Orientals, and also represeDting 
the seveti days of Che week. Each bride is instal- 
led under one of the domes, and each building is 
decorated in the colour appropriate to its planet. 
Thus Furak’s dome is coloured black, as repre- 
senting the day appropriated to Saturn. Bahram 
having clothed himself in black, begins kis week 
of visits by going to Farafc’s mansion on the Satur- 
122 


day, and requests her to tell him a story. She 
relatea one, descriptive of a city where all the 
inhabitants are Siahposb, or wearers of black, and 
of the adventures of a traveller who goes there, 
and embarks in a fiying basket, and afterwards 
binds himself to the leg of a Simurgh, that is, 
the Roc of the Arabian Nights. Next day he visits 
Humai, the daughter of the Greek Emperor. It 
is Sunday, and so her dome ia coloured golden, 
and Bahrnm wears a yellow dress, and has a gold 
crown on his head. Humai tells him a story, and 
in this manner he goes the round of all the domes. 
The fourth Eale is related by the Russian Priocess, 
and isabout a king's daughter who shuts berself up 
in a remote and wonderfully guarded fortress, and 
dares her lovers to come and find her. Of course, 
“ tbe many fail, the one succeeds,” and no adveotur* 
ousprioce, with the Simurgb’s help makes bis way 
into the castle, answers the princess’s riddles, and 
wins her for bis bnde This story is full of iDoidsots 
and became popular ir Europe end has been trans- 
lated into German by Erdmann But I think that 
Humai’s story is tbe most interestiog of the seven 
tales. It is the only one in whioh the eharaeters 
excite sympathy. It is the tale of a Persian 
kiog and a beautiful slave. The king is wise and 
bandeome, end amorous as tbe day. But he 
knows from bis horoscope that association with 
womankind will give him trouble, and so he keeps 
aloof from them, as long as possible. But 
nature U too strong for him, and as he cannot 
find a suitable princess (kuatun), aud is also afraid 
to form a permanent union, be has recourse to 
the purchase of slaves, i n old hunchbacked woman 
who acts ns bis broker, keeps him supplied, 
bnt the result is not satisfactory. Though the 
old woman vaunts each purchase as coming from 
the harems of King David or of Mahmud of 
Ghasni, the king is disappointed, and sells each 
new arrival after a week or less. In this he is 
encouraged by the broker who finds her profit in 
the fitquent commissiacs, At last a report comee 
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that a Ohineaa Slavs dealer has arrived with a 
thousand beauties, the pick of Kbillaj and OaUiajr. 
Among them is a peerless fair one who has abaorbed 
the light of the MornicgStar. The ting senda 
for her and forher companions, and eh® is the onlj 
onewhoattractshim Ilefindsher even more beauti 

f ol than report had made her, and falla m love with 
her. But he is csutioua and asks the slave dealer 
about her aceompUshmenta and her cberactor He 
vouches for her moral and mental eicelleneea but 
admits she bu one great drawbact Tbie is, 
she has no inclination for men, and that every 
one who tries to possess her is repslled by her, 
and endangers his life Hence, whoever purcheaee 
her, returns her the neat morning Thedeel9raa>8 
he bsa heard that the ting ia as hard W ptease, ea 
the girl ii, and so suggests tbst be eboald not 
purchase hsr but choose some other lady from bie 
stock. The king, however, will have none but her, 
and she Is placed in his btrem, where she remains 
like a lovely flower in its sheath, shanoieg pub 
lieity, and coixting retirement Tbcugb the king 
makes advances to ber, she shows no response. The 
old btokeress tries to smooth matters, but both 
the Sing and the girl resent bet lDterfe^eac^ end 
she is turned out of the palace 

One evening the King addresses ber in terms 
of passionate admiration, calls her the eyes of hu 
life, and the life ol hia eyes, the Cypres* formed 
one, the beauty compared to whom the epacious 
basin of the Moon ia a narrow ewer, and aske why 
ebe is so cold to him He then invitee her toepeak 
freely to him, end to tell him her whole mind, 
and as an encouragement to do this be relates to 
here story about Solomon and Bilkis, tbe Queen of 
Sheba Bilkie, he said, gave birth to a man- 
child, but to tbe grief of the parents be we* bom 
without bands or feet, or rather, pethipa, withont 
their being attached to tbe trunk Solomon 
applied to the Archangel Oabnel to know what 
was the cause of this calamity and what wae the 
remedy and was told that tbe child would recover 


hia limH if both Solomon and Billcia would 
answer with perfect sincerity the questions that 
were pat to them. The question put to Bilkis 
waa somewhat like that put to Draupathi in tbe 
hfahabbarata, and was, with all her love for 
Salomon aud admiration of bis grandeur, if ebahad 
not ooeasionally an inclination for other men. Bilkis 
thereon acknowledged that she never could 
see a bardsoms young man without feeling an 
inclination for him, and her honesty waa 
rewarded by ber child’s getting the use 
of hie hands The question put to Solomon was 
if in spite of ell bis greatness be did not cuvet 
mote thinge Us replied that, wealthy and power- 
ful ae be was, he never saw a man approach bis 
throne without leoking to see if he had a present 
for him. In reward for this aineerlty the child 
got the use of hii feet snd rose up 

After telling this itory, tbe kiog invited tbs 
girl to speak tbe whole truth and to tell him, u in 
tbe prMtnce of Qod, why with all her beauty she 
was so cold towards bun On bis part, ha could not 
keep feeling intense lore for ber even when be siw 
berefer offi Thus adjured, the girt explained 
that 10 ber family (noit, which perhaps means 
eei here) when a woman gives her heart to a man 
ebe eoon dies in child birth, and ^e asks, in 
anticipahoD of John Stuart Mill’s question, if men 
bad to bear children to women, would they have 
the courage to run tbe risk of death ? Why should 
wrooien eat poisoned honey. “ My life,” she eays 
fraokly, “le dearer to me than that I should expose 
It to such danger. I am a lover of life (yon), 
not a iover of lovers (;anu«)" As she has 
diacloeed bar secret, lo other words, “ has taken 
the cover off the dish," let the King discharge her 
orwll her But, « gfae baa unveiUd her heart 
she trusts that the king will not hide his own 
feehnge and tell her why he so summarily gets rid 
of CO many beautiful women, why be does not 
givebia heart to any of them, why he does not even 
keep them for a month, but treats them like a 
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Ump or a caodle, to be cast aside Trith contempt 
when no longer aervfcoable. He replies bj & 
bitter attack on women. Ha Bays, none ot his 
women has any regard for him. They only think 
of their own interests. They alTeeb te be 
good, but really are bad. When once they are 
made comfortable, they cease to do any eerrice. 
Hreiy one must act according to his or her na- 
ture. Flour of the wheat is not suited to every 
one's stomach. Ho reliance can be placed on 
woman. She is straw and carried about by every 
wind. If a woman sees gold, she turns ber head 
hither and thither like a trembling balance 
When A pomegranate ripens, it becomes beauti- 
ful, and a pearl improves with age, but woman 
is without substance, and like a child or a 
grape, pleasant while youug, but black when 
mature. Women are said to be io a house 
like cucumbers, jixuAa when kacha, kacha, when 
pueka. He ends his diatribe with a coiuplimoot 
to the girl, saying that without ber he is not at 
rest for an Instant. She is not molhded and they 
remain apart, and the old brokeress adds to the 
estrangement. The king, however, is patient and 
does not force her inclinations. Be treats her 
with courtesy and reserve, and his behaviour to 
her reminds us of the moderation shown by the 
Caliph Al Mansur to a recalcitrant slave, as des- 
cribed by Sa'di in the BoHan. At last the king 
wins by watting, and the girl surrenders. One 
feels inclined to say with Walter in tbs Prinetu 
I wish she had not yielded.” But then what 
other coarse was left open to a slave? 

Tliere is a good deal more in the Ea/i Patkar 
than the stories told by the ladies. Bahram Gar’s 
life and adventures are described, and also bis 
disappeararce in an abjss while bunting a wild ass. 
Nizami, however, s»ys nothing about Bahram’s 
incognito visit to the King of Kanouj, an incident 
which is related at length in the ShaJtnami\. 

According to Ferdausi, B.ahwim close to go in 
disguise to the court of Shengil, the King of 
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Kanouj, and to give him a letter upbraiding him 
/or his evil conduct. He stayed at Shengil's court 
for sometime and distinguished himself by killing 
ft mid elephant, etc. Eventually Sheogil discover- 
ed who he was and gave him Lis daughter Saprniral 
in marriage. Afterwards Bahram returns to 
Persia with his Indian bride. No such king as 
Sbeogiltsmentionedirilndian histories or inscrip* 
tiona audit is unknown wherefrom Ferdausi got the 
Dame. It is not given in the Chroniels of Telaai 
from which Ferdausi might have got the story of 
the marriage The poet also mentions an eailier 
Shengil who was also king of India and assisted 
Afrasyab jn bis wan with the Persians. He was 
defeated and nearly killed by Eustan. The story 
of Bahram’s secret visit to India is interesting as 
it seems to be the origin of the tale told by Catroa 
and otfaeie, of an incognito visit to India by tho 
Emperor Babar. Neither Babar nor any contem- 
porary historian mentions such a v;tit, and is pro- 
bably nothing but a legend founded on the 
Shahnama. 

Sbankal is mentioned in the Introduction to 
Ferisbta’s histoty m Blliot's Eitlory of India VI, 
553. It IS there stated that he came from Koch, 
that is, I presume, from Cooch-Behar, or Assam, 
eo he may be the Jangal Batahu mentioned by 
Mr. Gait, (A. S. B. J. for 1693, p. 273), or be one 
of bis anceetors. Ferislta also says that Shankal 
was the founder of Lakhnauti or Gaur, There is 
also ft reference to Shankal and Bahram in a work 
written early in the 13th century. (Blliot II. 
159). Shankal is mentioned in the modern work, 
the Rittesu-i-Salaiin, but probably this account is 
only copied from Foriahta,* 

* My friend Mr. Jivaoji Jemshsdji Modi read in 1803 
ft paper before tbe Bombay Branch of the R. A. B. in 
which be dealt with Ferdauai’i atory of the marriafEs of 
BahrftmGor with the daughter of the Indian king Bhangal. 
Jle ai^eats that tbe same Bhangs) mar be coonected 
with Saogala, the city stormed by Alezander. Bnt against 
that we bare Ferishta’s statement that Shangal came 
troin Koch, or Assam. 
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SIDE LIGHTS DH TEGHHICAL EDUCATiQH 

BV 

MR. SUEWARAU N PHBRWANI, M A , U E 

i mmljer of miitRkcB leems to h\v« been made 
with regard to Tecbnical ecbooU and Tecb- 
Dical echool methada and that haa to a great 
extent affected their popularity and useftilneas. 
lechnical schools hare not found favour with the 
masses nor have they attracted any good number 
of BODS of working men. Even the Elucationa) 
departooent does not seem to be entirety aatieffed 
with them, It IS quite obvious they have not 
fulfilled the needs of the day. 

That Deebnical education le eorely needed few 
can deoy That it bae to play a grand part in 
the industrial regeneration of the land every one 
can see. In short the need is apparent but there 
It no aablsfactary solution offered of the means of 
meeting it. 

If tecbnioal schools are to be estahliebed with 
any hope of eucceae, it should be home in mind 
that they must have reference to the li>cal indus- 
trial nesds The exUtiog and proepecurs local 
industries furnish tbs statCing point of tbv 
enquiry. A technical school should am at 
supplementing the efforts of the local woikiog 
man — the man engaged in the crafts. It is bis 
ehortcomings that are to be overcome It is bis 
welfare that ft to be the object of our anxious 
care. It is bis sympathy on which the success or 
failure of the work will depend 

The school is to lay the true foundation tor 
progressive improvement m the existing and 
prospective crafts, to interest itself in tbs work- 
men, the material at hand and to lospirs sufficient 
confidence by its sympathetic attitude so that 
the workman comes to feel that his son would be 
the better for being educated in the school and 
the layman feel that the school would fomisb bu 
son with the requisite for eDtrance to succesaful 
and profitable pursuit of the craft taught. 


Iho location and distribution of school will 
follow as a corollary from this fundamental prin- 
ciple of taking the existing crafts and industries 
as tbs starting point The industiisl centre of a 
particular group of industries is obviously the best 
place wbero to disseminate knowledge concerning 
that group. 

Again technical education means the imparting 
of theory as well as practical working skill in a 
particular branch of industry. Now it bas been 
found that the schools have not at all been able 
to impart the practical skill which distinguishes 
techmquefrommersSciaDcs The school, it baa been 
generally found, cannot afford the constant prac- 
tice and variety of application gamed by the work- 
man in bis daily occupation or in tbs workshops. 
On Ibis sceount tbs apprentice system of training 
workmen le the various crafts is still producing 
more and better craftsmen than tbs school, Wbst 
the school should sim st should be to leave intact 
this method of acquiring practical skill and lup- 
plemeatit by imparticg scientific and advanced 
knowledge of the craft or industry to the actual 
workera in the craft or worlahep, etc. 

Evening class work among the workmen, teach- 
ing them the three It's and drawing and then 
scientific instruction m their own art, is about the 
best way of making u techuioal school useful. 
Stricter and mors regulated appcsotiesBhip might 
be made tho standard of admission to ths evening 
class, botinany way the advantage of the vast 
practical training agency should not be neglected 
DOT lost sight of. A technical school that loses 
sight of this would do very little good. 

The Railway and other workshops are doing mors 
subatantial good in the way of technical training 
than ths so-ealled technical schools. But by them- 
selves these Railway workshops, etc , cannot bring 
out ths finished progressive workman that wa 
need A Technical school working in conj'unc- 
bon With such big workshops would afford 
tho ideal combination to produce the righ* 
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Bubbbism ill Burma. 

BY *' A BURUAK BUDDHISr." 


There came a mesenge from the Eeet to me, 
From Peoples of tho Yellow Robe it eame, 

From Brothers of the BiKldhist Doctrine, those 
Who, since I love them, hold <ny race and name 
Not Alien, nor disd un, in cloistered close. 


In those parts of Burma where the much-Tsunt' 
ed Western eivilisstioo has not as yot spread 
its inlliieDce, sa far as eye can reach, undulating 
hilla are covered with rich tropical foliage, the 
Kummit of every bill is sbnne-clad. White pago- 
da*, crowned with golden Uei (spires) glisten in 
the rays of the evening sun light. The music 
from the tinkling bells on all these pagoda-spiree 
IS wafted on the breese In every valley and 
nestling in each hollow is a vihara from which one 


4 ( must yourself make the oflort, the 

priests of Buddha only ebovr the way.’’ 

^ This is the eescbing of the ancient 
Indian religion which is the national and domi- 
nant faith m the " Land of Pagodas "—.a land 
where one aeer in every pirt of the country 
monasteriee in which for oeven oontiirict Buddbiet 
monks have always been found, devoting tbeir 
entire lives to meditation's way, and following 
tbs Path which is more pieciousto the disciple 
than all earthly power. Amid these pagodse 
and aonasterUs eso be sssn, devout, boppy and 
cheerful Burman Buddbiits, men and women 
falling upon their kneee in theattitudeof worebip 
and uttering adorations to the Great Indian Sage 
who lived and enlightened the world two thousand 
and five hundred years ago From their lipe, one 
bears, " Namo tama Bhagavats Arahato, Samma- 
gam buddhassa” and from others eucb heartfelt 
aspirations as "Nirvara— Nirvanal may I realise 
Nirvana" One cannot but be struck with the 
earnestness, sincerity, the beautiful devotion of 
these devout souls to the Great Teacher who has 
brought peaca into tbeir liret and who his made 
their existence one long psalm of tbanks-giving 
What one sees amidst these pagodas and mouast 
enesis no ritual, no empty foim but the over- 
flowing of the hearts of love, ttho cry not from 
their very depths,—** we loved him because be 
first loved us.” 


can bear the never ending chanting of Buddhist 
in the sacred language of the Buddhists— 
Pall, by the members of the Sangba— *' that noble 
order of the Yellow Robe, which to this day 
staudeth to help the world." In some part# of the 
country trill be seen quiet and retired settlements 
of Burmae Buddhist ouns— not old and decrepit 
women, but maby of them young and beautiful 
end of good family, leading the lives of purity 
and utefulnees and whole-hearted devotion to 
Lord Buidba. All over Burma will also be 
seen Buddhist SayaU (rest-houeesj, built for the 
free use of all. Buddhist or non Buddhist. In the 


nonaatenes, nunniriee and euyata can be aseu 
layueo and women who aojourn there to lead lives 
of hotinees and purity. Ibia the life of these 
•ouUtbaltsao much to be admired. There we 
sue Duddbum as a life r.ther than as a consistent 
philosophy to be found in booke. The lives of 
lb««i people attract every stranger— lives of holi- 


of the Great Indian Sage, beautiful lives, the like 
^which on. can fondly hope to see elsewhere. 
Keen ^ men and women who are living the life 
of the Mmrt*., taugnt and inculcated and Iived- 
•heppyUnd. brilliant with unclouded sunshita 
and mueJeal with perpetual aong. where constantly 
aeconda the voice of nr«,oa . a i ^ 

a uji. J ^ adoration to that 

-k- W .Ml p..., 
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I have dfscribpd above what the pagodas id 
B urma are like; now let'iia visits town where 
pagodas are most numerous. I mean Pagan, a town 
on the Irrawaddy river, once the capital of Burma, 
now an ancient and deserted city, with itp hund- 
reds of magnificent pagodas and temples slowly 
crumbling to ruin*, helped on hy the half hearted 
exertions of the Burma Arehteological Survey. 
Fagan is an amaxing eight 1 Dames, spire*, turrets, 
pinnacles, as far as eye could eev, gleamed white 
and gold in the sun — a wilderntsa of aacreil build- 
inga of every shap“, aixo and design and of every 
degree of antiquity, stretched from the bank of 
the Irrawaddy to the horixon; and fairest 
among them all, shone out the glorious Ananda 
Temple, one of the most magnificent which had 
sprung up under the magio touch of bygone 
Indian builders. By comparing the widely difler- 
Ing style* of orehitecture one can form tome idea 
of the typea of mind that evotred these etructures 
«o difTersnt in conception, yet each so beautiful in 
its own way and each harmoniiirg so suiely with 
it* particular environment. Not tbe least of the 
charms of Psgan is its otter desolation ; no homaD 
footsteps stir the dust of its crumbling temphs, 
no ears record the music of tbe belle, no bands 
bring flower and candles to the shrines. And yet 
the decay of this sacred city does not mark 
the decline of the faith that built it. All over 
Burma on every knoll and hill are springing up new 
pagoda*, an indication that the teachings of the 
Buddha are living and growing still. Nearly 
every hill in Burma has its pigod.a, their spires 
pointing upwards to tbe sky, with the object of 
directing the thoughts away from little, worldly 
cares to higher and nobler influer.cvs. Eicb ele- 
vated psgods, open to sun and moon and cleansing 
breexe*, is a pUro of enlm and quiet thoughts ; a 
retreat where pisaiori* and distractions fall away, 
where trivial details are forgotten and only essen* 
tiiU renliseJ wlure on© m«y, ocoa«ior'\lly, get a 
glimpse of thing* in their true perspective, and 


for a brief, blessed moment, fall in touch with the 
Infinite. 

One of the meins of stadyiog Buddhism as pro- 
fessed in modern Burma is, I think, to go on the 
pittform of the Shive Dagon Pagoda, the premier 
shrine of Buddhist Burma and to notice the visi- 
ble emblems and the various rites and customs 
which are practised at the place. Here, around 
the Great Pagoda in which is supposed to be en- 
shrined the relics of the Great Teacher of India, are 
numerous shrine* each containing the figure of the 
Buddha. There are flowers in profusion — sweet- 
scentcil flowers, heaped before the shrines. Here also 
are rows of candles flickering in the breere while 
oceasioiially the pungent smell of the burning 
incense flo.aU along the atr and overpowers the 
perfume of tropica! blossom* and the smell of 
guttering wax Ilandwoven silks and hand 
worked lace of lymbelic design are bung about 
the shrine*, and delicato earring*, rich gilding 
and warm colours skilfully Idended to beautify 
the sacred place. Round about the paged i 
devotees kneel with reverent demeanour and folded 
hands, and the vows they repeat are intoned and 
pronounced in unison. Perhaps in some remote, 
unfrequented corner, an old Barman lady, her 
youth pMt, her eweet resigned expression, indica- 
tive of trials bravely born©, may be seen in silent 
earnest devotion, uttering and repeating, 
” D.iddhasaracain gaccharai, Dharmasaranain 
gacchami, Sanghasaranain gacchami!’ weary and 
heartsick she seeks refuge in this peaceful atmos- 
phere of the pagoda platform. 

Judging from its result*, this great religion 
which wM founded twenty five centuries ago in 
Jambudripa (India), it may be said, has a very 
great hoH on the people cf Burma. It enters into 
their daily lives, even iofluencing their choice of 
food ted of occupation. Every good Barman 
Buddhist repeats daily the Panca sila (five 
precepts) and strives to keep them The children 
of a Barman Baddbist household are gathered 
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H. H. SHRI SAYIJI RAO GAEKWAR. 


ISTRODUCTORY 

NE of the most daring experiments tried 
by British diplomacy in India was to 
t bring an utterly illiterate lad from a 
farm in an obscure village of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, and, on May 27th, 1875, proclaim 
him the Maharaja of Baroda, a Native State 
over 8,000 square miles in area, and peopled 
by 2,000,000 souls. This was done just 
thirty-seven years ago, and to-day the English 
have reason to compliment themselves upon 
the results, for the erstwhile farmer hoj is 
now, by common consent, regarded both at 
home and abroad as being in the vanguard of 
-the most enlightened and progressive Indian 
Rulers. 

Daring the thirty*one years that have 
elapsed since December 29th, 1881, when the 
minority regime came to on end and Uis High* 
ness Shri Sayaji Rao III., Gaekaar, Sena' 
Khai-Khd'SJiamsher'Bahadar, Fer:and'i' 
Khas-i'D(nvlai-i‘Ingli9ha, Maharaja of Raroda, 
was invested with powers, his Principality bos 
been so wisely ruled that to-day, in point of 
administration, itvies with the British Govem- 
ment'of Hindoston. Its subjects are steadily 
growing in prosperity; the taxes realised are 
conscientiously and carefully used for advanc- 
ing the material and moral welfare of the 
people and preparing them for democratic 
role; and education, sanitation, and public 
works are being pushed on with a vigour and 
intelligence that would do credit to any 
potentate. 

Inspiring ns the administration of the Maha- 
raja of Baroda has been for educaterl Indians, 
who are ceaselessly reminded that they lack 
capacity to govern themselves, his example 
and advice as a social and religious reformer 
have also been of incalculable benefit. In his 
own case, he has sought to overcome the in- 
ertia of ages and assert his independence 
in crippling the canons of caste and creed. Not 
123 


content with setting his own honee in 
order, he has endeavoured to quicken the 
sln^isb Hindu conscience and presuide his 
countrymen of all shades of opinion and in all- 
parts of lliodcwtan to renounce reaction and 
racial rivalries and follow the most pro- 
gressive nations of the w’orld. Few Indi.ans 
have done more to uplift the unfortunate 
pariahs, whom custom condemns to grovel 
everlastingly at the foot of the social ladder ; to 
stem the tide of early marriage and enforced 
widowhood; to emancipate womanhood ; and 
free the people from the yoke of priestcraft. 

Thus, viewed both ns a IMaharaJa and as a 
man, Sayaji Rao can boa«t of a useful past re- 
cord and a promising future programme. 

FROM FaR.MER ROY TO MAHARIJA 

It was by a singular stroke of good fortune 
that the present occupant of the throne of 
Baroda became tbe Ruler of one of the 
largest Native States. The crown Hi* High- 
ness wears was wrested from the man who 
was born to it, and set on tbe brow of Sayaji, 
who ft'os bred in a farmer’a cottage at 
Kavlana, in tbe Nasik district of tbe Bombay 
Prerideucy. The story of this clmmaiio oc- 
curranceis simply told. 

Oq November 28th, 1870, upon the death 
of Kbande Rao Gaekwar, his younger brother, 
Malhnr Rao, in default of male issue of tho 
deceased Maharaja, ascended the jadi of 
Baroda. The newly made Ruler began his reign 
by merciicsaly persecuting his predecessor’s 
favourites. As time went on, be became more 
and more tyrannical. So many coraplainla of 
hh oppression and profligacy iioured in a 
never-ending stream into the Council Chamber 
of tho Suzerain Power that on April lOtli, 
1875, he was summarily dejxised and sent in- 
to exile. 

Uj>on tho deposition of Mnlhar Rao, every 
one believed that the crown would pass to one 
of the fonr scions of the reigning family who 
lived in the City ofjkitoda. But the P.ar- 
amount-Powerconridered that every one of 
them was too old to learn how to wisely man- 
age the affairs of a huge and wealthy Princi- 
pality, and too much steeped in the vices that 
ran riot in Malhnr Rao's capital to make an hon- 
ourable ruler. Posribly in virtue of tii.pse eon.- 
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giderationa, or for reasons of fact — a point too 
delicate and abstruse to discuss in the coorse 
of a short sketch — theclairas of these men were 
found to be more remote than those of the 
members of the Gaekftar family who resided 
in the obscurity of the small village of Kavlana, 
and possessed the advantage of having 
three boys— Gojial, Dad.a, and Sampat, 
twelve, ten and nine years old respectively — 
each young enough to he moulded into the 
kind of man the British Goieinment wanted 
for the position of power In shuffling the 
cards of diplomacy, the Paramount power saw 
to it that one of these three lads should be 
chosen to occupy the throne of Baroda which 
Malhar Rao had been compelled to vacate. 

Consequently, the boys where despetched to 
the Capital of the State so that the Dowager 
JUbaraoi, her Highne's JamnaSai, might 
have the privilege of deciding which one of 
the three hoys should succeed her deceased 
husband, Khande Rao. as bis adopted eon, as 
if Malhar Rao, his disgraced and depo^ 
younger brother, had sever been eet on the 
gaii. 

Persistent tumour has it that at the very 
first audience the little fellows bad with the 
Maharani, Gopal was able to sway the eeuti* 
meet of the Queen in his own favour. Her 
Highnesss asked them why they had come to 
B-iroda The youngest was so awed and be* 
wildered that the only reply he was able to 
makewas to smilesillilyand burst into a tu- 
mult of tears and sobs The next oldei, more 
stolid, did not comport himsetf so hysterically 
He replied to the query as any well-mannered 
Hindu boy of his age might have been expec- 
ted to do, and declared that he bad come to 
Baroda because his relations had brought him 
there. Gopal, on being a'Ked the same ques- 
tion, airily answered: “ I have come to be 
the Maharaja of Baroda," wliicb show-d amax- 
ing savg froid, when it is considered that the 
illiterate, rustic lad had spent all his life 
dwelling in a hare mud cottage, clad in the 
poorest garb, with no prospect for the future 
other than plodding ^hind the oxen in the 
furrow of his father's field. 

GopaVs bold claim, however, was not so 
wonderful as was the fact that he actually 


captured the prize which he calmly asked for. 
The Maharani and her advisers decided that 
he gave the most promise of any boy belong- 
ing to the Gaekwar family. Whatever the truth 
of this story may be, there is' no doubt that 
Gcqial was considered to be the most intelli- 
gent of the three boys to whom the choice had 
been restricted. On Slay 27th, 1875, there- 
fore, with the approval of the British-Indian 
Government and the State, the little farmer 
lad was set on the throne, assuming the title 
of “Sayaji Rao III", by which name the some- 
time Gopal Rao has ever since been known. 

E4«LY LIFE AND PDL’CJTIOV 
Klevation to the throne of Baroda naturally 
lueant transition from penury to princely 
magnificence Tbe little fellow who never 
haij known anything of the luxuries of life, 
but had spent his young years in a farmer’s 
hut, wa< now giien a suite of four rooms for 
his exclusive use in tbe Siil-nncada, at that 
lime the royal lesidenee of the reigning fami- 
ly. The floor was covered with a soft cotton 
pad which, m turn, was covered with a snow- 
white sheet, over which no one was permitted 
to walk without removing the shoes, even the 
young, uewly-made Prince shuffling off his 
gold-embroidered, gem-studded slippers before 
entering He slept on a silver and gold plated 
bed with a padded mattress fourteen inches 
thick, covering himself with an embroi- 
dered ailk and gold bed-spread nr a fine 
Cashmere shawl. All night long a servant 
stood beside him waving a yafc’a tail to 
drive away the mosquitoes, while another 
man massaged his feet and legs when 
he felt wakeful, and told him stories un- 
til he fell asleep. IBs meals were served in 
gold dishes, and his stool in the family dining 
ro^ vms of gold. He was given a large ward- 
robe of regal clothing fashioned out of rich 
velvets, brocaded silks, and doth of gold, all 
jprgeously embroidered, requiring a large staff 
of servants ju,t to keep it in order. On his 
installaGon he came into possession of a 
CO legion of precious stones and ornaments 
ralurt at SIX crores of rnpees, and when he 
w^aa di^ed in his State robe-, his little body 
aanWl^ hke the sun. He had mounts of 
nil kinds, from richly caparisoned elephants 
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had enjojed but five years of sohooliog, and 
that of an indiffereut nature. Moreover, the 
lecturers set themselves upon pedestals and 
talked down to their royal pupil, and their 
attitude of superiority created in him a feeling 
of antagouism and obstinacy Where there 
was such a state of mind, it was impossible to 
derive much benefit from the lectures, and for 
this reason, if for no other, the talks proved 
more or less barren of permanent valne. Alnch 
better results would have been obtained if the 
original plan bad been carried out, and Sayaji 
Eao had been taken to visit the villages and 
towns in the neighbourhood of his Capital in 
order to familiarise himself, at firsthand, with 
rural organisations, and with the arr.-vngemenU 
and work of the eubdivisional courts and the 
forest department, at the same time inspecting 
schools and dispensaries. This wav not done, 
and the young Prince was left to acquire prac- 
tical knowledge of the workings of the 
Administration after be attained bis majority 
TDB MIKOKITY BE'llME. 

While Sayaji llao was being educated, Baja 
Sit T. Madbava Bow, the distinguished states- 
man, assisted by a corps of capable Indian 
officials, was putting the affairs of the State on 
a sound basis. On account of the uilad- 
ministcatioD of the previous ruler, this was no 
easy thing to do, but Raja Sir T Madbava Row, 
with the advice and co operation of the British 
Eesident at the court of Bsroda, succeeded un- 
commonly welt in achieving the seemingly 
impossible tii<k and by the time Sayaji Jiao 
was given full ruling powers, bad managed to 
set the State mscbinery running smoothly, 
having reorganised every depvrtmeot and in- 
troduced modern ideas of statecraft 

While, owing to exigencies of space, it 
U iQipo>‘’ibIe to go into details, it most be aaid 
that just what transpired during the minonty 
regime is very little understood by the Indian 
public. Those who are ardent partisans of the 
late EnjaSirT. Madbsva Bow would have ns 
believe that the entire credit for what Boroda 
is tO'day must be given to the dead adminis- 
trator. Those who are devotedly attached to 
the present Maharaja, on the contrary, nean- 
inindedly minim!«e what the great man really 
did. These evidently are extreme rieva, ins- 


pired by prej’udices, and the truth lies midway 
between them. The writer has given his most 
careful attention to this phase of the subject, 
and IS of the opinion that while Sayaji Rao has 
built very wisely and well, he owes a great 
deal to Raja Sir T. Madbava Row, who 
undoubtedly laid the' sound foundations on 
which the Gaekwar has erected his magnificent 
administrative structure. 

THE STfiUGDLE TO BE A KEAh Rt'LFR 
The first important action of Sayaji Rao 
after being invested with ruling powers on De- 
cember 28tb, 1S81, was to get rid of the man 
who had ceaselessly and capably worked to 
improve the condition of Baroda subjects. Raja 
Sir T. Madbava Row was given a handsome 
present of money, and made to understand 
that bis resignation would be accepted. He 
appears at first to have wanted to make some 
trouble over being thus cavalierly gotten rid 
of— there is emple docuroentsry evidence of 
this ; but CD calm refiection, statesman that be 
was, be took the bint broadly given bun, 
calmly pocketed the gift, end shook the dust 
of Baroda from off bis feet. The Britiah-Indian 
Administration acquiesced in this arrangement, 
being anxious not to fetter the hands of the 
new Maharaja. There can ba no doubt what.” 
ever that a clique of officials, who had banded 
themselves together against the man who for 
SIX years had been the uncrowned ruler of the 
Pnacipality, was responsible for his retirement. 
The tact of the matter is, however, that if Rsja 
Sit T. Madbava Row had not gone just when 
he did, within a short time he would have been 
forced to leave. Early la his manhood Sayaji 
Rao III developed into a hoD, and he would 
not harbour another member of the same spe- 
eiea m tbe same den with himself. 

However, it the Maharaja had an idea that 
by eliminating Raja Sir T. Madbava Row he 
would automatically become the actual ruler, 
he was quickly disillusioned. He was too 
^ng and laeipenenced, altogether too much 
lacking 171 the knowledge of statecraft and 
diptomacy, to be capable of holding the reins 
of^vernment virtually instead of nominally 
in biaown hands. 
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did not cause degeneration in the State regime. 
Bat the young JIaharnjn, though a mere youth, 
was wise enough to retain all the colteagues of 
the ex-Premier, whose vacant position was 
filled by the man who had held the position 
of Revenue Minister under the Madrasi states- 
man. 

Being uncommonly shread, and having 
determined to be independent of control in 
the management of the affairs ofhia State, 
Sayaji I?ao set out in a most conscientions and 
painstaking manner to learn the business of 
government in its minutest details. Taking no 
thought of food, clothing, or princely luxury, 
denying bim«elf even the pleasures of the ordi- 
nary benedict (he wedded Laxmtbai, a niece by 
marriage of the Princess of Tanjore, c K, a few 
months previous to his investiture with full 
powers, and, within a year of her death in 
1885, he married Gnjjambai, member of the 
reigning family of Deeas, who under the name 
ofChimnabai II, C.I., is the present Mabaram) 
he bent bis whole energies to the work of 
mastering the details of the levying and col- 
lection of land revenue and other cesses, the 
preservation of peace and protection of life and 
property, the administration of justice, the 
codification of laws, and measures for public 
good such as education, sanitation, and public 
works of all beneficent kinds. All his waking 
hours were spent poring over official documents 
end questioning officials. Having garnered all 
the knowledge of public affairs he could fiom 
the study of conditions in his own Capital, be 
travelled fir and wide, to the remotest corners 
of bis dominions, studying there the needs of 
his people. When he considered (bat he had 
learned all be could from one Prime Minister 
and set of officials, he would dismiss hisDewan 
and import another from some other part of 
India, choosing him from an altogether differ- 
ent section of society, nationality, race, and 
creed, and would shake up official circles 
generally so as to bring new 4irains into the 
administration that would enable him to gain 
fresh information in regard to statecraft. When 
office hours were over, he spent his time study- 
ing ancient and modern systems of jurispru- 
dence, political and social economy, philosophy, 
religion, and art. When he had come to the 


end of his resources for gaining knowledge in 
Boroda, he toured all over India, and later 
even crossed the ocean — a bold step in those 
days, and taken in defiance of caste canons — 
travelling in Europe and America, inspired by 
the single desire to learn how to rule wisely 
and well, so ns to promote the pence, prosper* 
ity, progress, and general w'ell-being of his 
people. Such industry and perseverance 
enabled Sayaji Rao to become the real (instead 
of the mere titahr) Ruler of Baroda, vitbin a 
few years of his investiture on December 28, 
1881. 

THE UiniRAJl's ACCOMPLIS^ME^T. 

The result of this centralisation of power 
into the bands of the Maharaja has proved of 
incalculable benefit to bis subjects, for Sayaji 
Rao III, has made the interests of his people 
tbe sole study of his life, and has devoted bis 
time acd talents to their mental, moral, and 
material improvement. He has abolished 
numerous unjust cesses and taxes, carried 
through surveys of land revenue calculated 
to benefit both the subjects and the state 
and forced tbe feudal barons to relinquish 
their merciless grip on tbe public purse. He 
has built a system of canals and reservoirs, 
matermlly increased tbe number and capacity 
of irrigating wells in order to insure bis sub- 
jects— for tbe most part farmers— against the 
loss of their crops through drought, and enable 
them to bring the fallow land under cultiva- 
tion, thus making the old farms yield larger 
crops. He has spent immense sums of money 
in opening up new roads and keeping the old 
highways in good repair, increasing the facili- 
ties of communication throughout bis terri- 
tories, and erecting public bniidiiigs. With a 
view to shielding his people from the irascibil- 
ity of officials, he has separated the judicial 
from the executive functions, n reform which 
has not yet been effected in British India. His 
desire to do the right thing by those who look 
up to him as their protector and “ father,” has 
manifested itself in the founding of libraries; 
the installation of waterworks; the provision 
of a sanitary inspector who travels about the 
villages and enlightens and interests the 
rustics in tbe science of hjgienio living ; the 
establishment of experimental farms; the 
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importation and dietribution of bftUr seed ; 
the employment of agricultural esperUto go 
here and there amongst tbe faruiers and leach 
theta how to do their work in a modern 
manner; the advocacy of the use of op to-date 
farm methods and iinplementa; the bmldiog 
of perfectly equipped hospitals , the mainten- 
ance of an insane asylum with padded cells and 
other appliances that are not aurpassed by 
similar paraphernalia anywhere else m the 
world; the establishment of a btate-aided 
bank, and the promotion of industries by the 
grant of liberal subsidies, and by sending pro- 
mising Baroda meu to secure training m the 
factories, shops, and techiiiieal institoliona of 
Europe, America, and Japan He has ol'O 
enacted a great deal of social legislation, such 
as passing a Juvenile Court Law, end raisiug 
the age of oonaent and marriage, which, when 
properly enforced, is bound to work for the up- 
lift of hia people. 

SlSFELLUjU SIENTSL OAKSieaS 
Probably tbe most useful measure that the 
Maharaja of Baroda has promulgated is that 
which makes primary education of males and 
females free and compulsory, throughout bis 
domains. In this respect he has forged ahead 
of tbe Qoverament of liidu, and tbe adioioia- 
tisticns of most of the Native States, which 
hesitate to take such a radical step In provid- 
ing for the education of bis people, however, 
Sayaji Rao has been careful not to let bis 
ardour betray him into making (he workings 
of the compulsory education set so inexorable 
that it will cause hardship to the poor people, 
or tend to antagonise them Indeed, the pro- 
vision has been so humanly and ela»tieally 
applied that while it steadily reduces tbe natn- 
her of children of school-going age who do not 
attend institutious of learning, at tbe same 
time it does not rouse the opposition of ilhle- 
rate parents, who have been accustomed to 
look upon their boys and girls as economic 
assets, and who would be inclmed to resent 
any brusque efforts to tear away from them 
this source of income. Tbe educatioDa] and 
executive officials ofBaroJa have intelligently 
and sympathetically co-operated with each 
other to devise and jiut into active operation 
methods calculated to sweep aside ohstmeting 


prejudices and traditions, nnd pave the way for. 
the 8ucre«sfuj working out of the scheme of 
education that has been built up by the Maha- 
r.ija. 

Special facilities have been pftvided for the 
education of the “ untouchablev” of the State, 
and schools and hostels eFpecially designed 
for them abound throughout Sayaji’s Principa- 
lity Through his bounty, no “untoucbablB” 
young muti is at present being educated to be 
a doctor of medicioe, and shortly will be oble 
to sign the letters L. U. C. 1’., the first of 
bis unfortunate community of low castes 
to have the advantage of such professional edu- 
cation. 

All along Uie Oaekwar lias been a patron of 
tbe highest learning, and in hu zeal to spread 
elementary education, be has not failed to 
provide proper and adequate facilities for 
higher cultural and scieotific training. He 
has established second iry scliuoU in his State, 
niid a college at tbe Capital, all well staffed 
oud fully equipped At present he ii perfecting 
a scheme to found a Science Institute. 

Itecenlly the Mabarsja of Biroda has turned 
hie attention to tlie task of removing the great 
stumbling block that has stood in the path of 
progressothiecountiyflieno'D aceount oftheir 
being forced to obtain their education through 
tbe medium of a foreign tongue— -English. It 
IS apparenton the very face of it that this pro- 
cedure involves R tremendous tta»te of time 
and eneigy Siyaji Itno, who is in the fore- 
front of the advocates of imparting education 
througli the vernacular, is now engaged in 
making arrangemenU for employing the predo- 
minating dialect of his State— Gujarati — in 
the kcbouU 

PREPiRlXO B13 PEOrCE Poll iLTONOMY. 

Having succeeded in centralising the admi- 
nistrative powers of his State in his own per- 
son, of laleyears the MBharajah.as been attempt- 
ing to part with some of hU authority. 
Ibis has been undertaken without any undue 
pessure either from above or below, but has 
been ^ntaneoiisly engaged in by this progres- 
sive Bnler. He has made several regula- 
tions which make vt iwssiWe for proposals and 
changea which formerly needed to have his 
formal sanction before they could be effected, 
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to b? diopo^wl of ■srithout l.h npprova! or con- 
sideration, thp an, iiPJtU of departnenM, 
fliid even, in some cases, lower ofRciaN, beinjj 
empoweredto follow their own initiative in deal- 
ing with the’e matters. A Decentralisation 
Committee has been engSRed, for some time 
past, in making exhaustive inquiries into pro- 
|Kmls for breaking up the powers of theRnler 
and his sojverior offic-rs, fn addition to this, 
the Executive Council is being steadily given 
greater authority. Municijulities exist in some 
of the leading cities of Ilaroda, which have on 
their rolls non-ofilcial ns well ns oflicitil mem- 
ber*, and the latter are given greater privile- 
ges, and are ceaselessly clamouring for more 

While it is unfair to say that tlie Maharaja 
has gone far enough in this respect, or that 
his actual accomplishment has been altogether 
satisfactory, still it must be ».aid th.at witbo'it 
doubt he is sincerely desirons of decentralising 
his powers. It is only recently th.al he Ins 
commenced to make any great effort in this 
direction, and naturally he must have felt 
timid at taking the steps he proposed. This 
probably explain! the slowness witli which the 
decentralisation is taking material form. Rut, 
at any rate, he has shown extreme anxiety 
to prepare his anhjects for autonomous govern- 
ment. 

One of the means ot achieving this end 
which the Maharaj.a is etnplojiog is to attempt 
to develop the Indian talent for self-govern- 
ment by reviving the PancAoyaie— the village 
communities. This has been the instroment 
of autonomy in India since lime immemorial, 
hot under the rrjis of the Ilriti«h aJmini-tra- 
tion of llindostan. it has been crushed rather 
than encouraged and extended. The most oni- 
magin.alive person must gra«p the fact that 
any endeavour to resuscitate this institution and 
broaden its scope is a praise* orthy effoTl, and 
a step in the right direction. 

m3 monsKAs' taEvnE.3. 

Such an accomplishment by a Native Roler 
naturally is an eyesore to tho«e vrho prattle 
abont Indian ineflieiency. The«e people b.ave 
alwayitriedfofind flaws in Svyaji Ikvo’* reform*, 
and cavil at them. Ifoaever, not being able to 
controvert the fict that Barotla has steadily 
forgetl ahead under the guid-ance of its present 


Maharaja and compares favourably, in every 
respect, witli the ino-t advanced portion of 
British India, these carping critics have sought 
to decry his Highness as a /oc lo Paz 
Hritannica. 

Probably the declaration that the Gnelcwnr 
is ft rebel is inspired by the desire to frighten 
him from talcing n lively interest in movements 
cftlculftted to uplift his countrymen who dwell 
outside his domains. It is iv well-known fact 
that ft great many people do not wish to see 
Ills Highness working alongside the com- 
moners who are interested in rousing Indians 
to reah-e their fallen condition and rtrive to 
shake off the lethargy of ages These jnen 
believe that it is dangerous for the British to 
penult a native of the soil to become a popular 
hero, it I* eijinlly a well-known fact that, on 
account of the peculiar conditions exiVCing to- 
d.ay in llindostan, to briiid nn Indian ns n 
trencherims rebel is to pronounce his ruin. 

However, the Oaekwar is loo old a birij to 
be alarmed at n scarecrow. He flatly contra- 
dicted all rumours which thrust upoo him the 
notoriety of being the treasurer-general, if not 
the father, of Indian anarchism, which follow- 
ed io the wake of the Delhi Durbar, of I911 
in the course of which hia Highnp«s is said to 
have treated Hia Inijietial Majesty King- 
Emperor George V., with discourtesy, Hig 
Highness doubtless will see to it that nothing 
about his future life could pcw«ihly be con- 
strued or misconstrued ns contradicting Ins 
professions of loyalty to Pcia; Uiatrtnnica. 

TUB GAtKWaK AS A TAraioT. 

For the sake of India, let it be hoped that 
the Maharaja of Baroda will continue, both by 
means of precept and example, to inspire his 
countrymen to work for their evolution, llfg 
past contribution to national well-beingin this 
respect has been important. Both in his life 
and works th»re is a great deal to help the 
movements of reform .md progress. 

f'rom the very beginning up to the prevent 
time, the G.aekwar has «ought to break down 
the tyranny of the prie-tcraft. He peraonally 
has refused to abide by the ordinances which 
debar certain castes from reading the Frtfas 
or bearing them rend. He has equally turned 
his back upon the canons which prohibit 
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the chamcteristics of the peoples of India » 
pohteneBS There ara two srticles wliicli pans 
under this name, the spurious and thegenmne. 
Tho first is largely a trict of manner, the 
observance of certain forma of etiquette enr- 
rent in what is called “ polite society " Thu 
may not be widely characteriolir of Indie. But 
of far higher value is what may be spoken of as 
“ nature! politeness '' and this is peculiarly eharec 
terietic of Indians, end ie found among ell clasaes 
of society Such politeness is nut merely a quen 
tion of “ manners ” learned by the farce of exam- 
ple, from generation to generation ; it le indica- 
tive of a real quality of eharacter It is tbs 
manifestation of a spirit of eensidsration for 
others, of ucselfiahosas, of a spirit the ezeet op- 
posite of the spirit of " grab,” which prevails so 
largely among some peoples In any such broad 
generaliritiOD as ie hers attempted it nocessanly 
follows that universality cannot be claimed for this 
quality. Selfishness is oot an unknowo quality, 
and impoUtescss le Dot extint', but allowing for 
all this, It maybe broadly slated that politeness 
Is very prevalent, eod that this i< a qnility and 
not merely e manner, and ahould he faiily regard 
ed as an asset of very great value id the Indian 
character It makes for happiness and well-being 
in the corporate life, and quite corresponds with 
the fact that though in India there arsmeny 
things opposed to the development of poblic- 
spiritedness, yet in the eomewhaa narrower 
spheres of life individualism is sobordinato, 
and loyalty to corporate life le strong As the 
restrictions and narrowing forcee, which have in 
the past stood in the way of the broadeoiDg out 
of this spirit, arebroken down, and fall away ia 
psrmittod to this same spirit, expectations of great 
good may reasonably be entertained. 

It is commonly said that the peoples of India 
are, as a whole, patient nnd contented This is 
true, though, of courac, not univomaWy true 
Recent years have certainly dircloecd much dia 


content anil not an inconaidorabla measure of 
impatience, end without committiog oneself to an 
approval of either the spirit which has been 
manifested or the forma of ezpiession which 
the manifestations have taken, it may be frankly 
recognized that contentment with things just as 
they are, because they are so, is not conducive to 
piogress, and a patieiiLS which makes no en- 
deavour to overcome obstacles and reach a higher 
level la but a doubtful virtue Trua patienco means 
thsateady maintenance of lofty ambitions, undis- 
mayed by dillii'uUies and obstacles, strong faith 
in eventual attainment, and the willingness to toil, 
and if need be, to suQhi, in the endeavour to at- 
tain Impatience is a sign of weakoass, not of 
strength, it u chefing under difficulties instead 
of meetiogthem squarely and woiking uotll they 
ere overcome , it is the macifestalioa of fear in- 
etead of calm confidence On the other hand, true 
coiiientment don not involve the patient aceep- 
Uncefor alltine of things aethey nre, but the 
cheerful enduranceof them for the time being, 
resting 10 the ilrorg hope of a better time coming 
end honestly endeavouring to better them 
One would not wish to discount the value of 
the patience cod eentontment which have been eo 
widely found in the past, and sre I irgely prevalent 
•mong the great masees of the peoplsa at present, 
but. III seeking to estimate their trua worth os 
regards the fmurs of India, they must he fairly 
weighed. I| It not possible that some of that 
which pas««for psliencois an indication of apathy, 
tho want of a neii vitality, the failure to recognize 
man's high dcstmjj Mu.h cf the di«ontent and 

impalieace more recently manifested is the out- 
come of the discovery cf this fact without the 
clear vision of the final goal, the calm trust in 
Ood which is assured of the working out of the 

world's order in due time. If men can only learn 

to Jnwt.aml wait, and ,rork. 

Another ri a.scloiM.c claims ecnaideration 
whKh IS irtimalely lelaied to the life of India. 
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Perhaps we should r.ither say a group of charac* 
teristks, aod ib should be noted that these areclosely 
associated with the tendency of much of the reli* 
gious teaching. We lefer to the feeble scase of 
the reility uf the world end worldly aCTurs, and 
kindred with this, in origin and outworking, the 
limited conception of the reality and iraportance 
of personality and personal responsibility. Whether 
these practical, or rather unpractical, conceptions 
be the result of a philosophy which bo widely 
dominates the thought of the educated, and 
simmers down to the great masses of tho people, 
or whether the philosophy be the refleclicn 
of some inherent trait of the peoples of India, 
who can say f Certain is it, however, that this whole 
trend of thought and character has been a potent 
factor in the development of the life of India. 
There is another phase of character which might 
be treated separately but which it is better to 
regard as bound up with this. We refer to the 
want of enterprise, which, though by no means 
uiiiverKil, U yet a strongly marked feature in the 
life of India as a whole. 

It would take uS too far afield to attempt to 
deal with this whole subject from the philoso- 
phical standpoint, but it would ba vain to pre- 
tend to consider the life of India without 
takio' into account this attitude of mind and 
the marked influence which it exercises on tho 
general trend of the activities of the whole 
continent. 

This tendency to belittle the worth of the 
material world in which our lot is cast, and to 
make the unseen the all-in-all must inevitably 
work disaster not only ns regards the present 
life but aflect man's whole spiritual Ontlook. 
It is idle to talk of n goal without a road, or 
to regard the gf>al os real while the road ia 
unreal. What consummation can there be toa 
procPhs whu'li IS void of worth and icality? 
Why regard Iba eternal pist noil tho eternal 
future as abiding realities and_ lelegale to tbe 


domain of unreality the present and that uni- 
verse from which alone we cau obtain some dim 
vision of the past and the future? It may ba 
ngbtly urged that tho material is but the 
visible expression of tint which is spiritual and 
eternal, and the so called present is but a speck 
belonging to the past ere we cm lay hold of It, 
but the (bought of God and Ills purpose can 
only ba ours through the expression cf Himself 
which He has given u<, and that largely through 
the instnimeiitahCy of material things. The 
present is a part of eternity, and our earthly 
life is not a bubble and a vapour, but a divinely 
ordered reality of tremendous moment. 

“Tell mo not, in mournful numbers, 
“Life ia but an empty dream 1” 

Life 15 real I Life is earnest I " 

A great change is coming over tbe mental out* 
look, and tbe practical position of men with refer- 
ence to this matter, and this is pregnant with 
possibilities for the future of India. It ia urgent- 
ly imperative that a great trunsformation should 
be effected in this whole realm of thought and 
life. 

On the one band a denial of the personality of 
God iovolvea weakened eenso of human persona- 
lity and personal responsibility, and unless the 
reality and significance of man’s pereonality be 
accepted there is little ground for insisting on the 
personality of God. With a God possessing no 
personality, atiimated by no purpose, and ezerci- 
eing no activity tho life o! man and the whole 
ccemic process lose the high place in human esli- 
mation which they ought to hold, and human 
a^ivity ceases to be regarded as a p-art of the 
divine order. Man's attitude towards tbe world 
and bis activity are of v/cll-nigh infinite importance 
not merely for the eate of achievement in outward 
result, but for tho development of life and charac- 
ter. Fragmatiim may bo a very insufficient 
philosophy, but n philosophy which finds no 
place for the aspect of life which ia emphasised 
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in l’rag[Dati''m niu^t provs emiDcuUtiid and nn- 
piuJui-tive of loauU 

Science and History on the one liatnl, and JUl*- 
pbysici on the olber ougUt not to bo arrayed in 
antagonism o'le against the ollior, bat recog- 
Dized nsalliea Ibe reality and ivortbof human 
expecieiica must be accepted aa eonatituting part 
of the process which has the great consummation 
of man's destiny aa its goal, and ae we pursae 
the process we shall be nsanng tbe goal 

Tbs world IS naught, the final beatitude le 
all— such baa been largely the teaching in the 
past. Just now there le the danger that the 
world may loom too Urge and mau'a final deetioy 
load Its supreme place Our great task is to 
adjust the two that each usy minister to the 
othor They are not two separate things but 
party of one asst whole UoJ is nut tbe All, but 
He is 111 all a-id works thnajK all, and tney alone 
will find refuge in the hosom of Ood who have 
bravely toiled in the biosd fisidacf ilts universe 
and net life’s responsibilities in the calm tssu* 
raece that they were doing tbe Fathei’e will when 
performing faithfully tbe eodinioa duUee of daily 
life. 


Ai-e w« any nearer a conception of tbe life 
of Induf The life has been so vinvgated in 
its outwsrd forms that to find a normal type 
or comprehensive uuily may be impoasible. 
Inner unity bos also been sorely lochieg, for 
multitudiDOue elements have been prescDt side 
by Bide nnd inetsad of >i persistent endravour 
to bridge these diTerracca over, theyfaavo been 
csrefully Bafcguirded and exalted to tbs dignity 
cf a divine ordaioment Varinus ideals bava 
been pieeented for acceptance, and great 
masses of tbe people hive been left to drudge 
along with DO ideal at all. And yet amid the con 
fusion and tbe apathy there bare been teodciicies 
and endeavours which are not without eiiggevtion 
of hope, and thecliy h-ia dawned in which larwrr 
Gonccplienaof Ufa are laying liuld of tiieimipiu 
tlOQof manyinlndia, and there la dutinct pn>. 
mue cf a bigber unify, and a fuller and richer life. 


ISHWAR CH&KOER YIOTASIGAR.* 

) EErollUbU 


< EUtCSTIOMIST i 


f IIUCE Iiimca will aUml out coi.-i>iiuou.-ly 
mongtlio gioitc'.t reformers oftlioiiino- 
cciitli century, thoMS of lUji Itani llobun 
Roy, KinhabChmilci Sen anil Isliwar Clmndcr 
Vidyisagar All of them come from Bengal, but 
tliciruililcsut«buin.cboIl worJsthroiighout India. 
Of tiKso lUm Molnii Roy nnd Kcslnb Cliander 
ben «ii« tbe iiucjircii. and foundei s of a scjiamtist 
luovcuieut, but Vidy isng-ii wi'ougbt from within 
tlio DuhIu bocu-ty He was the earliest refotiiier 
who tried to effect iifoiins on slmti-iit linos. 
But Isbwar ChanJei u is not a mere reformor ; 
lie was I greet stbolu, lutiior, educationist and 
Saoskjitist As Paul Ruinscb says In Lii InUUtt- 
txuUani I'^uical CnnenU tn tht /'«r AW, “ the 
iiinie V"idya.vagv— Ocean of learning, a now rfs 
HMrrt or might no b-iy, nom dt earoir, like 
tbe titles bestowed on gieit nicdi.ijvialte.ichers, 
was conferi'sd on its holdoi by bU ofma 
miter Witb .» heid resoinbling tint of Esopus 
as picturud by the Oicek sculptor, thU Indwn 
sdiolai, tonwid lu ■oil the tlissic loro of bis 
couutiy. vnm iio less duvjdy interc-ctcd iii'tl.e 
bioad cunoiit. of humanity thm wu, tb« Greek 
fibuliat, nor WM he ciitiroly without tbe other’s 
senee of humour He found time to become a 
lovlei lu socul leform oiocemcnts and to do for 
the Bongili dialect avh it Luther had done for bis 

Sixon tongue" 

Ishwjr Cliander Vidy-cs-igir w.s boro oia tba 
26th bepteraber IBIO at Bira-ingln. When 
be w« jear, old, Le ov.ia sent to a pri- 
^ ywhisafa .,t BirsbigUa aiLc.o Lu got the 


nidimenU of 1 


Kuhn 
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he g-uc promise of liis futm-o poweis. Ho Onisli- 
eil hU eom-s«.- in the icliool in tliicu yc.»r!>. liho 
most gicit men he w.us .tppireutly ivnighty anil 
in iiiy nnedotob aio tol>l of cliitJi'h n.iywaid- 
ness luul mi'cliicioiis frc.UvS. Yet Uio hoy was 
intciligcnt and the te.ichcr w.is able to report to 
hi? fatlior ; “ Ho h.-xil finislieJ his cnrrituSuiu hei'e. 
Yon should take him to C.ilcutto, tinJ plawi him 
in a good English school theie soth.it ho might 
receive proper English education.” 

■\Vhon Ishw.ir ClnnJor wLs nino ya\rs old ho 
was taken by his f.ithcr Thakurdas to Ctdcotta 
for further educ-ition. Tliakunlas wantcil to send 
him to the Hindu College, but ho could not do so 
for threo mouths. This time the boy spent in n 
neighbouring vcrnacul ir pataaala uudot the tuition 
of a tetenvQ teacher. He was then !>cnt to tho 
S.xnskrit College where education was, given by 
Pandits in the old-fiwhione<l style. Tlicte Sans- 
krit education was given to tho tot.il exclusion of 
Euglish. The cun’iciiU inciudoil Grammir, rhe- 
toric, Slurithi, philosophy, Vedanta, Wf«s kUret, 
astronomy and Ayurved.\. The toichcre weie 
excoedingly pl&ised at the uncommon ability di!>* 
plajcvl by Ishivar Clunder. The first throe yenre 
after joining tho College ho studied Oranimar, 
standing Ci>t i» tho os.itQinatlons and canying 
away the prises. Then sis months he devoted to 
thofetndy of Amirakosha and then ho took to Mks 
Uttres. Ho was then only eleven yeaw old, and 
tho tc.ichcv objecteil to give him admLssion to the 
lelUs leltrea ch«3 on account of his age. Ho 
requobteil the teachci to examine, and having 
stood tho teacher’s scrutiny succe’>sfHlly he joined 
the cliss. 

Tho first )car ho studied R.igbnvamsa, 
Kumamsambhiva, and R-ighaiw I’andiniya. At 
tho annuil cwnin-itlon ho Leided tho list of 
successful students and won the first pri&j. lu 

the second jeur ho iTid H igha r.ktmni, finlcHn- 

tih, Jloghidiiti, \JtUmih.mt.i, Vikiiunotvwu, 
KaJambaii, D.x'a Kumaroeh.irita,lIudraink8LiSft 


and other poetical and dranntic woiks. Host 
of these ho h.xil le-u nt by heart and could repeat 
with wonderful accuiiicy. He was best at tians- 
Ution. Even at the early .igc of twelve he could 
speak S.-\n<krit and Pr.ikiikr correctly. Not only 
his teachers aud school fellows, but tho pandits of 
the day were amazed at tho wondeiful powers of 
the boy. He was indeed a piodigy. 

While yet thirteen, Ishwar Chander’s fame 
spread far and wide and naturally there came 
many oflei-s for mairiago. He wan martieil to 
Dinanbiyi Devi the next year. While fifteen he 
joined tho ihetoric cl.iss. In one year Ishwnr 
finished S,ibitj.idaipana, R.is.igangailliar and 
other works on iLetoric, Ho won a monthly 
scbolaisbip of Rs 8. In 1837 he joined the 
Sronti cLiss nod within a short time passed the 
examination. I'he genernl pmetico at tlint 
tiroo wras that students should pass thiough 
tho philosophy and 'N’'edanta cl.i«sos before 
they could bo ndmitteil into tho Smrithi cLvss. 
But Isbw.ir resolved to study Buirithi first, as he 
luul a gieatdesii-e to pass the Law Committee 
Examination and become a Judge-Pandit, for 
luiless one pacsoil that examirmtion, one could not 
aspire to that post. He theteforo applied to the 
authorities and obtiined permission to study 
Smrithi before philosophy and Vedanta. Tho 
subject was so very dilficult tkit ei'en those who 
liad gone through those courses took two to threo 
years to study the Mitkiksh.ira, Diyabltiga and 
Manas-ingliiti and then to obkiln a tolcrablo 
knowteilgo of Bmritbi. 

He however continued LU lessoiis in Vedanta 
and while ho was studying tho philosophy, Lo was 
appointcil for two months to officLite ns second 
tc.u!hcrofGi'.tminironasaIary of Rs. 40. 

As soon as he jwxscd tho final cx.imlnatian of 
the ikiiukrit College, lio won tho title of ViJya- 
Mgir from thp College. Tt was indeed n unique 
honor nnvl it wn-. nt tho e-uly age of twenty. 
Even while rc.idi]ig in the College in 1838, Mr, 
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Jolm Mujor, r Civilinn ofTeml a piiic of Ks. 100 
for tlio bt^t e';r^ 1 y in 100 slokri of a OesciiirtKm of 
tbo ciith mill the id. 'till fehilio .. toi ilm" to tlio 
aniiLiit Iliintii iiuiciiiw, hiiuj-i Si.libiiiUii unit 
thu mo km Duraimi. inliotis l-5.« ir CliiiiOcr’b 
|)OOiu IV m lou'nleitil thu bcit au-l liu tioii Ibo 
prlrc 

After luiving tho Sinakiit Cotl^ 

Chandti took up a poat undei Mi klaishnlljn 
the Foit Willi'iiii Cullogo wliuh hul been e5.tA 
blished for the ctbicntion of Engli'h OiMlime ui 
tho lorn'icuLir'i of the cuuulrj The bend 
PniKlit had fioniicntly to tome into cuntaet 
with EiiglinLiueii arid I'Iim h tlimfoiw diMred U> 
itiidy Enghib lU'icgm to atmly tlio Eoghili 
liuguage itndei Ur UmgieUaran Htneijee, the 
father of llihu Suieiulianntli Oanerjev Tie 
ctudied Matbenntiee and bhakeopene cntieally 
lie di'pliyed etiual enlour m atudying ae in 
teaching. 

VidyaMgar did much to iiitiodiico veiiout re 
forms in the Fort 'tViUiam College Aftei ho 
entered tbs Colligu ha witnessed ± gieat cfiango 
in tbe educotionil policy of the conntry When 
he fliet entered the Sanelciit Collcgo a* n atudeot 
in 1820 Engliah education had spread only among 
some reipoctable residents of Calcutbi and lU 
neighbourhood who appreciated tho aaloe of 
English education and tned to introduce it Ouo 
diy Ijord ILiidiugc, the then Goicinoi Gcncial 
of Indi I paid a visit to the College when he had a 
long Ulli with Vi l)!is.igir on various eilucitional 

Bcttled that a number of veinacidar schools should 
bo established. Ootwoen 1811 to 1816 as many 
D* 101 such vcliools were ost.abh>bed m diflcRnl 
pirts of tho country styled " ILiivlingo Schoole’’ 
nfttfi tlie mimo of then founder. 

In 1818 api'Cired Vidyas.igar's “llivtory 
of ncng-il" in Ikiig-ih anl in ReptcniUr 
1816 Jikiiia CUmU Tina was a pkto 
ef tinnsUtion, compiled from Chamber's Bio- 


gm|>hy It contained tho Jii'es of men like 
Gililco, Kenton, llci-scliil, (iiotins, Leoiuua, 
DuwiIuihI Jiuk-s Tlio ni\t jur ifUr Vnlyu- 
s.igu K le III the S iii'k'rit Coihge tlio 

|sistv of the haeutu} lUid his Assist.iit uero 
ulxihshclaudmtlieil sto-i.I tlii. (lOst of I’l liicllKil 
was newly eruiU.J Vidy isJg-ir w is m ulo tlio 
Qisl Piioiipil injiiauiiy 1851. Shortly after 
bia appointment is Professoi of Ldla-Utlrts 
VidyisHgir Wisckiiged by the Educution Coun- 
cil to iciwit on tlio vioilviiig of the S.inshrit Col- 
lege IIo piescnted i veiy nblo and li imct re- 
poilin English whidi won the adanmtion of the 
Eilncation Council. 

Vidyisagusibitf HID unto improve the Col- 
lege iiiid he apEdicd himself heut ond gout to 
■ eiuodvl the school md bring it to pi oi>er working 
01 del Tlicro was at tbit time obtuning an 
one-s.Jed pntticu in tlie College rustrictiiig 
the admission of boys of other custoe than 
the Drahiuin, Keliatiijn nnJ Vaisjn lie 
repoiUsI to the ElucvUon C'omicil ngmnst it. 
The uuthonties approved of Lis scheme, and 
thoy granted permisvion to tike ICajastlnboys 
into the College It was some time after this, 
that the other Sudivva weie also {winnitted to road, 
in tho Suvskrit College, all otliei bi.anchee of tho 
Sinskrit Literature save Theology 

In 1855 theOoyeinmentiesohed uponetirting 
mded Ei.slv,h and Ve. n ,cul iz siboole in d.flcrent 
ports of tho country and Ishwii Chander was cull- 
ed uium to report on tho movie of instruction to 
bt imparted in tlioso schools and tho scheme of 
their vaoikuig The report tbit ho submitted 
commendod appiobition. Ue w,is «)>pointe<l a 
Slwcul Insiaictor of Schools, „„ a monthly 

ularyoflls 200 in avld.tba tohis jay of Rs 300 

for bolding the post of tho Piinciiml of tho Sms 

fa.1 Ml.,. v,J, 

report foi tl o opening of a noi ni il s, 1,„el to ti-iin 

tot™ 1„ U.. ...I, ^ 

.,u,u,.a„ 11, 
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S-inslviit College under Vidyawg^r's laMiagement. 

Gfi-ai ii'i Yiiij J'.jgu’.s no/ If >» iJ/n oai/vo of 
cdnesition, gie.iter still wis liis work in social 
refortii. He interested liimself in feinalo eduen- 
tion fnid tlie lemnriiage of widows and worked foi 
them with giiMt c.'irne'tne-s and assiduity. 
As n Binskrit scholu’ he natuinlly turned his 
thongliU tow.ird the Shastras to di.iw inspiration 
from them and found tint there were texts in 
favour of reform. The result was the pnhhcation 
of pamphlets in Rengnli discussing the ques- 
tion and pointing out that the Shastras allow 
the rc-marri'ige of widows. He bail them tran 
slated into Kngli'h. On the Hth October 1895 he 
got .a mcmoiial piesentcilto the Government of 
India. The memorial e-nul — 

"1. That by lone oiUbhih«deu*tom the marriage of 
wldo»t among Hinooea >s prohibited. 

“2 That mthe opinion and firm behet of your 
setitioneri tliia euetoio, eruct and unnatural in itself, is 
highly prejudicial to the mtereataof moralitr, and le 
otherwise fraught with the nostmiaeliieroutconaeiiueDcea 
to society. 

'*3. That tlis evil of this euiteia, la greatly aggratated 
by the practice among Hindoos ofniarrying their eooe 
and daughtcri at an early ace, and In maoy cases in 
their very infancy, so that female cbildreo oot 
unfrrquently become nldons before tbey can speak or 
walk, 

“d. That in the opinion and firm belief cf your 
petitioners, Ihia custom la not in accoidance with the 
Shaatras. or mtli n frue inlerprrtaticn of Hindoo Law. 

"fi. That your petitionere end maoy other Hindoos, 
hsTQ no objection of conscience to the mninsge of 
nidowa, nnd are prepared to disregard all objections to 
such iiiarriages, founded on aocial habit or on any scruple 
resulting from an erroneous inicrprelation of religion. 

" U. That your petitioners are adriscd that by the 
Hindoo Law, as at present administered and interpreted 
JO the Courts of Her Majesty and the Bast India 
Coropiny, Such inamsgea are illegal, and tbo ismic 
thereof would bo deemed illegitiinato. 

“7. That Hindoos, wiio entertain no objections of 
cnnseic-iee to aucli marrisges, and wLo arc prepared to 
contract tlieia notwithstanding social and rebgious 
prejudiies arc by the aforesaid interpretalior of Hindoo 
Law prevented therefrom. 

“8 That, in the humble opinion of your petitioners, 
it is the duty of the I.egisliturc to remore all l^il 
obstaoira to the escape from a social esit of Such 
magnitude which, though sanotionedby cuatom, is felt 
by many Hindoos to be a most Injiirioiis grieeaneo, and 
to be contr^iy to a true mterprctation of Hiniloo Law, 

■•t*. That the riTnnToI of the legal ohstaelcs to the 
marriago of willows, woold bi* n accordance with the 
wishes and fcclinga nf a considerable section of piona 
and oMIiodov Hindus, and would to no wise aTcettha 

interests, though it might shock the prejudices, of tboae 


who conscientiously beliore thattho prohibition of the 
marriage of widows is sanctioned by the Sbastras, or 
who upfiofJ iC on fanccerf grounefa of social advantage. 

**10. That such msrriigea are neither cnotrary to 
nature nor prohibited by law or custom in any other 
country or by any other people in theworld. 

“H. That your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray 
that your Honourablo Council will take into early 
consideration the propriety of passinga law (as annexed) 
to remoiAsli fcgal obstacles Co the marriage of Ilindoa 
widows, and Co declare the issue of ail such marriages to 
bo legitimate 

“And your petitioners, a« in duty bound, shall ever 
pray." 

To Viilya.s.agai’8 indefatigablo exertions the 
country oaves the Witlon Rem.arriago Act of Is.'j,'. 
Mr RiicUand in hi<. “Deiigaliincler the Lieutenant 
Goa'Cmors ’ say« — 

Vidjraaagai was a Hindu of the orthodox type, but ho 
felt Uio position of infenority assigned to the orometi in 
India, and on ihair behalf ho started tUa widow snarrEsge 
inoremeot • • • ITboii the Indiao Legislature 

pMso<i ta A«i la IS^ Ugithing the marruM of Htada 
widows, the first widow marrisgo uuder the Act took 
place 10 Calcutta in December 1856 It wae followed by 
othere.both lo the Presidenoy town and in the district 
of Hooghly and Midnapore. e • • The several 

pamphlets issued id justification of his vieovi show uori* 
vailed powers of ressoniog as well ee deep knowledge of 
the Hmdo scriptures and legal books. To help the 
SDOvesieot be ran hcav.ly into debt, which ho lived long 
enough to dear. 

Sulc by sido with his woik for tho remarriage 
of virgin willows, Vidyfuangar set on foot nn .agitn* 
tion ngninat the practice of polygamy .among 
the Hindus, especially tho Kiilin Bmliniins. A 
memoiial wgneil by 25,000 pei-Rone avns sent up 
to tlio Government of Imli.a pnaying for Icgivl.v- 
live interference. The memori.il ^tnicil : — 

“ The Koolins marry solely for money and with no 
iairntion to fulfil any of the duties wbicli marriage In- 
vofves. The troam avftu are that naaiiasUf marnccl 
withoat the i'opo of Orcr enjoyingtbo happiness which 
marriage la calculated to confer particularly ou them 
eithtrptno away for want of obj'ects on avhich to place 
the affections which spontaneously arise in the heart or 
are betrayed by Ihe violence of their passions and their 
defective education into immorality. 

“ liiat tho remedy, though obvious and perfectly 
eouaistoot with tbo Hindu Law, cannot, in tho present 
disorganised state of Hindu Society, bo applied hy tho 
tnreeof public opinion, or any other power than that 
derived by Legislature “ 

Among tiiose avho aigncil the mcmoiial wio-s tlic 
M iharaja of nnnlaa.an. Hut the Goacniiiiciit had 

only ft year lictoro pus-aol tin' Wiilow Kcnianjage 

Act ngainst cotiaiMoruhlo oppui-ition nnd tlioydid 
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The Cmigrm rresidenl-rAect. 

THE HOH. BSO BSIIIDUB B. B MUDHOLKMI- 


|S Ih, pksy ol eminent Indinf «>nel- the 
t M.hi.tla r.re has prodneea, Kan BaWnr 
R. N. Muaiaolkar occupiea • fmenoal place 
lor over <iu.rter o! a century l.e has been taking 
, loading part ia, lb. r«bHe life d the country, but 
li, aeliritic have not been confined to one parU- 
inUrfieM. Hie intoreat in politica ia as keen aa 
M, interest in aoci.l reform ■, hut, if posa.ble. be .a 
oven a yet warmer adyocato of industrial derelop- 
meol. Long before Swadcahi was talked of, ho 
had been eneour.ging Swadeshi enterpntoa. and 
pleading for more organised technical •'“".d«- 
trial education. Though confined to the Cen 
P,o.inc..,l.is.clieiti.sba»o not been paroctol 

and hie familiar figure might be seen on all P^ 
forme, -on the platform of the N.t.en.t Co.gre., 
IheSoeial Conference, the Temperance 
Ih. Edneational Conference and the 

0. .fer.n..,of the last of which be m still 'ho 
General Secretary. In fact, 

all round man and a alnc.r. and ear.eat work. 

1. Iho ton., of national r.generat.on-a man 
..may .ay eo, .0 v.riou. that he ...m. to be 
one, but all manlcind’« epitome. 

Mr. Mndbelkar r.mr. of a di.l.nguu*ed family 
hisancestor. haring hold lb. vakil.h.p of to 
Mudhol State at the Da. war of the P-h™. 
grandtather ae.r.d a, H.ml.ldar m Kand^ and 
hU father N.ra.ing Kio X K^»b 

keepfroftheDWnct JuJgeB Court* 

when Ringunnlh 'Kareing Mudholkar was 
Dhnliaonth. 16th May 1857. Hi.warly edo- 
cillon w„. diriJed between Dhulia, Er.nd.1 and 
Eorar where hi. brother held ..r.ice rn to vo- 
cation department. n. r.a..d hi. 
inl973 tromtol)li0li. nigh School and thm 
Wneil tbe Elphin.^one CoUege. nombaj, lor tho 
Arts course. Among bis co.itempownw wro 


Dayaiam Gidumal, Justice Cbandavarkar, Vishnu 
Krishna Bhatwadekar, Dewan Kihadui- V. M. 
Samarth, Dawan Bahadur R. V. Sabms, 

Mr. V. G. Bliandarkar and Mr. G. S. Khaperde. 

He took his degree in 1877 and Principal Words- 
worth, a shrewd judge of men, remarked, 

“he early attracted my attention and the expect- 
ations which I then formed of him have been 
fully realised. I have a very high opinion of bis 
intellectual and moral attainroenU and personally 
a very sincere regard for him." This wM no mean 
praiso indeed. 

Soon after taking his degree ho was appornted 
Fellow of the Elphinstone College and was teach- 
ing History, Logic and Political Economy. He 
passed bis LL D in 1880. Even in the early 
eighties the Bar in Bombay was overcrowded and 
theory was, “still they come.” Mr. Mudholkar 
preferred immediate luccess elsewhere to early 
glroggles in Bombay and therefore decided upon 
practWng m Berar where he and his brother-in- 
law, the late Mr. Dlvekar, were the farsh LL B’s. 

He’eet up practice in 1881 at Akoh, but ehifted 

next year to Amraoti where the Court of the 
Judicial Commissioner was removed. Sinco the 
commencement of his life he has enjoyed a lucra- 
tive practice and he has practically led the Bar. 

Form the very time Mr. Mudholkar settled in 
Berar he began to Uke an active interest in the 
public life of that province. In any part of India 
public work has to be carried on under peculiarly 
difficult circumstances. There are no prizes for 
the public worker in lodia, and he cannot after 
a r«w yeans’ npprenticebhip look to fat berths and 
places of preferment. Tne doors of official life are 
closed to him and the few who have risen to offici- 
al eminence have done so not beoause of their 
eervicra to the country, but in spite of them and 
bjeousa of their own eterlmg worth. In any 
country the prizes of public life are always tompt- 
io<», but in India its dangers and risks am insur- 
mountable. Friends will throw cold witer on us 
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for wasting time ami energy cn wYiat Uict reganl 
as profitles-a tasks, while foea ara only too ready 
to Stab US in the dark. Sometimes one's honor 
end reputation eie at stake If this la ao eren in 
advanced provinces, what would the eondilions 
have been in a province like Baiar end about 
thirty years ago ? It was uot a question of taking 
pert in public life with Mr Mudholkar, but of 
creiltng and orpaMSirg it 

In that work he was aasisled aWy by Mi. 
M. V Joshi They atarted the P^rar Strwajsnik 
Sihha in 1898 and Ihough if did not earn tha 
name nf the Poona Sirw-janik Sabhe or the 
Ultobay Presidency Aseociitinn, did useful work, 
and wss the means of kocpirg the Coverooieot 
Inforroed of the views of the pubhe on til adeomis- 
trstive qiisstiona Most of tbe representations 
which tbe Sahha made to the Qovernneot were 
dratted by Mr. Mudliolkar, who was Secretary till 
1863, and among these may be meotioned at 
specially noteworthy the oiemornU on the a»pa 
ration of judicial and executive functioiie in 
Qerar, revision survey snd lattUtnent, egricuUu 
tal indebledneet snd Und sliemtion and the 
propriety of extending the Duccan Agnculcurist 
Relief Act to the rest of India The Sioha was 
not the only medium through which public opinion 
was formed, and Mr Mudholkar helped in the 
etartinir of a newspaper called Vutilharba whv*b 
derived coneiilerablo advantage by bis frrqnent 
contrihutinns to it so long aa if livid 

With Mr. Mudholkar politics was not a mere 
paetime It was not the means of whiling away 
a leiiurrl; hour. It involved serious study of tha 
many sided pioblema Politics in fact cannot be 
divorced From Economics Both must be stulied 
side by side blare political advanceoieni an 
accompanied by the development of the matertel 
lenourcos of the country cannot avail llie deep 
study of the eronomics lit indiiitry early nanieil 
him Hgiiint one SI Foil progress Thongh not a 
captain of inlustry himself, he early bngan Intake 


a deep interest in industrial questions nnd his 
contnbutione have been valuable. In his own 
way bo began to do what he coul 1 to help in the 
materiat ndvancemant oF theciuntry. Ill's very 
first public act in Berar was the estahlishmvnt of 
theHorar Trading Company with tho co operation 
of soire friends lie himsilf acted ns its Secretary 
at tho otart Four years liter with Raq Rahsdiir 
Dmrao Vinayak and Sir. .TiikrUfina Ragaji he 
Bfarted the first fictory in Rrmr nnd the initial 
low, though it provoked ridicule and censure, was 
anon met and the share vsliia which had dropped 
to one half raised soon fourfold. Same years after 
an Oil Pressing Factory fo which wiu added a 
ginning factory was started and it i* mansged now 
by hia brother Two eotnpaniee were formed in 
1901 for carrying oo ginning and pressing opera- 
tions at Araiaoti of which Mr. Mudholkar is one 
of the hrgest abareholJcrs and a third was form- 
ed lo Akoli District in which ha liu eubabantisl 
intereet Mr Mudholkiris thus nob a nan of 
words and hs has given ample proof of bis own 
earnestness in helping forwari) the industrial 
revival of this ecuiitry 

Mr Mudholkar had long bsen anxious to give 
tho tdueationa) ayatem a acletilifio ami indiis- 
trail film, failing which to »rarl purely Ttchnical 
vchoole So fnras Berar avia .concerned an oppor- 
tunity came in Ins way. When it was proposed 
to havo a memona! on tho deiiiHs of Her late 
Majesty Queen Empress Victoria, Mr. Mudholkar 
was renautle.1 and ho promised tojaio the move- 
ment provi.lc 1 it was given fheahapa of n technical 
orindastrialechoQl The offioUU and non-olBciaU 
wem in favour of tho proposal. When Lord Our- 
aon e oppmition to tha scheme was made known, 
it did not meat ivilh approval fiom oflicial head 
quarters But the otHesr who oppose! soon went 
away. A Iskit and fifteen thousand was collected 
by thecnminittna and by the time a plan can be 
malumd, Mr. Hew, at wis the Olui.f Commiasioner 
and he was sympathetic, Again Lord Ourson'e 
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Government declined to allow the echeme to sail 
emoothij. Rat Mr. Hewett became member for 
Commerce and Industry .and__Sir Frederick Loly 
who eiicceoded him wae a {,'oud friend of tl.o move* 
lueut. The Government gwe Rs. uO.OOO .ae an 
initial grant and Rs. 1 1,300 for maintenance ex* 
{lendituro and Ri. 1,300 fur MunicipaUtiee. Thus 
through Mr. MudUolkar’e exurtione Borer is 
provided with a good techinlcal rcbool. 

At a meeting of the Imperial L^gielative Cuun- 
cll last' year he moved the following resolution* — 

*'That this Council recoramenda to the Governor* 
Geoeral la Council that tlio OovernmCDt of India do 
taka early steps to establish a Polytcchnio College, for 
giving mstruetion in tbs higher branches of nieebanieal 
engincenitg, elaetnesJ engiaooring, merino cngiaoermg 
railway engineering, textile usDUfacture, ninieg tod 
coetnllergy andthe different departments of induttnal 
cbiimUtry, and that a Committeo of ({utliQcd officials and 
iion-o<f\ctslf, European and Indian, hoappointed to frame 
and lay before the Uovemment by tbs end of Aogust 
next a schema suitable for the reii'iirernentaof the country 
and capable of being eanied out la the immediate future " 

In tho course of a very able speech lo which he 
moved the resloutlua be traced tiie history of the 
question from tho earliest times when neither the 
Klucotfoo Despatch <if 1854 oor the Education 
Comoniston of 1882 did ar,y justico to the need 
for technic il education, The subject was t-iken np 
ia 1888 during tho Yiceroyalty of Lord DuOerin 
when Sir Antony SlacdoJineJl reported that 
“ it ia no exaggeration to say that of the 45 indus* 
trial schools which now exist In India hardly one 
Berv?3 any true educational purpose.’* The 
Governor General cndoriirJ this view and issbed a 
resolution imprresiug upon tho local GuvernmenU 
tho nnod to Form a Committeo of educational ex- 
perts and profeseional men who shoaM make 
suggestions from timo to time for the aaziliary 
supply or appropriate means of technical educa- 
tion and when the circumstances nro opportuno 
biestiblUha technical bchoul in each province. 

Although the Government of India did not 
npprovo uf his icbohitiun to appoint a UommiUce 
ofquihi'id pcrvoiis, to frame a Biulable scheme 
for nil all InJii polyUchuio Culhgr, thfty did su 


because they wanted time to bo given to the develop- 
muQt of the experimental institutions now started. 
It la uo doubt a matter for sincoro regret that the 
rcbolii.uin has been negatived and that the Secre- 
tary of State for Indi.i has also vetoed tho pro- 
posal to establish a polytechnic institute at 
Oawnpoie. The Sacretary of State has undoubt- 
edly been ill-.alvised and the step that has beon 
taken by the Government to give technical 
instruction in uccorJauca with the recommend- 
ation of Sir Antony Macdonnell in 1888 is 
hardly creditabls to them. It can hardly be 
contended that thuie is no need for higher techni- 
c.il and scientific leivning. As Mr. Mudholkar 
pointed out in bis note on Technical Education 
submitted to the Elneational Conference recently 
bold at Allababid under the syropatbetio chair- 
manship of Mr. Butler, there U wide scope for it. 
There are in India 242 cotton mills, 57 jute mills, 
about 1,100 cotton gicning and pressing faetoriH, 
and 130 Jute presses. Then there aro many oil 
mills and sugar factories and there aro over 2,500 
factories owned by individuals or private com- 
panies worked by mecLaaiol power. The ownera 
of most of the well-managed ones would be glad 
to put them in charge cf superior engineers. Many 
large establishments import their eiigincere, tnili- 
managere, spinning and weaving masters, their 
textile chemists and other expert staff from 
Europe. Is there no scope for trained Indiana 
hero and is tliero no need for a polytecboio 
institute to train men for theso concerns ? Wo 
Lope the Gieation of a separate education port- 
folio and the appointment of Mr. Butler in 
charge of the Department will give a fillip to 
the cause of technical oJiication in India. 

While education is the first nesd for industrial 
revival, tho second is an itrdustiial survey. It is 
a mitter of urgent importanca th it people should 
know the state of tho existing industries and the 
rliancos of their revival and pcihaps it is partly 
on such knowledge that the curricula of etudieQ 
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( 6 ) Br pnro* »o(l otherwiso toeocour*golho imptofe* 

.can bi framed for the different provinces T »ppli»iitesand procesnes need m the dilTeront 

Corauittee on Indostrml Elncatwn appointed by 

the Govornment of India pointed out in tbeir ordioery artinene end the siniill capitaUeU ; and 

,.po,t iba. u,.j r.ppd *«..■!• f 

make eujtabJe and prjclicjhJe suggestions cause of lodiwtrisJ eapsowon. 

want of an adequata anTvej ahowms tba present porBve years the Coofireoco has tx.vn doing 


condition and future possibilities of existing usetuf, unostenUtiuua work and no doubt 

industries, and they strongly urged upon tb® the credit is largely due to him If it has nob been 


OoTernment tha need for such a survey 
Secretary of the Indian Industrial Conference Mr. 
Mudbolkar sent a hlemorial to the Governniint 
of India and it is well-known that aome of the 
Local OovernmentB havs practically aympatbised 
with hia obieeb But a comprehensive report for 


able to perform all that it has set before itself to 
do, It bas given rise to a deal of healthy literature 
on tho subject It hua created and stimulated 
interest in Indualnal quistioiis and the papers 
annuilly cdlected and published by the Confer- 
ence contain much valuable informstiou for 


all India is an absolute necessity and unless it u 
forthcoming, an adequate knowledge of the 
present and prospective condition of Indian indue- 
tries oannot be had. 

The keen intSTUt which Mr M'ldbolkar has 
been taking in the lodustrial revival of tbe 
country has nob gone unrequited, and, when tbe 
Indian lodustrial Oosferercs was started in 
IBOO, he wu unaotiEOusly elected Secretary 
The fact that many C.tptains of industry might 
have been chosen and were not preferred, ehoae 
tbe bold he hes on the public aud tbe regard hie 
frieude hive for him The object and scope of 
the Conference may best be stated in bie own 
words : — 



people to profit by There la no disguising tbe 
fact that the mtereet is not being sustained 
throughout tbe year and that Iccel orgenlsatloni 
are not putung forth tbo best iu then to co- 
operate with lbs central oiganisation. But the 
Industrul Oontenoce vuff«ra from thot natiuual 
weakness in ccminon with iis siatei uoveuients. 
All Ibo siise the ifltenws it hsc cieated witJim 
these five years and the large body of support it 
baaevokedarea hopeful uugmy, and sbouid we ever 
take a pcoininetil pUce in tSio mduslruJ and 
manufacturing iiatione of Ibo world, no small part 
of tbe credit vrill go to the Industrial Conference 
which has kept alive in ua what may be called 
tbe ''induatnsl conecience.’' 

As a token of the appreciation of his servicea 
he w*a called upon to preside over tha Second 
Central Piovincea and Cerer 1‘ioviEciiil Industrial 
Oonfetvnce, end tho fourth Indian Industrial 
Conference held in Mairaa In both the presi- 
dentui addresses be mads eloquent plea for the 
aovemmeot taking greater interest in tha 
induatnsl vrell being of the paopis than they have 
been doirg Ue pointed out that our well being 
intbeiinmcliate p.eseut and our progre^.nthe 
future are as much dependant upon the eetablish- 
montof.hcaUhycond.t.ouof inJuslrul activity 
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as upon political adTancemeot or social reform and 
tbe sime aelf-sactifico and devotion are reqaired 
from our public men by the first as by the other 
two. Id fac^, be continued that most of the 
political aud social questions which confront us 
and make urgent demands upon our cloeo atten- 
tion are at their base economic. Itisoulybya 
full recognition of the intimate couiiection and 
interdependence of these three spheres of activity 
that it is possible to ensure a healthy existence for 
the nation. 

Mr. Mudholkar joined the Indian National 
Congress in 1838 when it met in Allahabad under 
the presidency of the IiteOoorge Yule. Su.ee 
then lie has attended almoat every Congress and 
has taken part in its deliberations every year. 
He has always spoken on economic questions and 
very soon made a mark. He so much impressed 
the Congress leaders by bis mastery of the poli- 
tico econoiuio quostioQS that ho was appointed 
st the Bombay Congress uext year as a delegate 
to England along with ilabu Surendranatb 
Bannerjee, Mr. Esnlley Norton, and hb fellow* 
townsman Mr. M. V. Josh!, to plead for tbe 
reform of the I.egiBtitlve Councils. To look only 
tweutyye.ars back, the Legisiative Councils were 
in a condition which can only be called ehams. 
There was no election o! the members and tbe 
nominated Councillors met only when there was a 
financisl propos.al demanding cousider.ation. Tbe 
state of tbe Council has been well described by 
Raja Bampal Singfa, who had a relation of his in 
the Imperial Legislative Couccil. This gentleman 
did not know English — even now a knowledge of 
English Is not coosidered necessary in some 
councils — and when he was asked by the Raja 
bow he was guided in giving his vote, he simply 
said, “why, 1 hold up my hand when the Viceroy 
held up his, and dropped it when he did.” That 
was the eUte of things for tbe removal of which 
the deputation was sent up to Eogltnd. It was a 
happy auguiy, euid a writer in t he P ress in wel- 


coming them, that Iilr. Mudholkar and Joshi are 
living in the appirtments occupied by Bonjamin 
Franklin when he came to England to represent 
the eauses of the American colonists a hundred 
years ego ! 

While the reforms that Mr. Mudholkar and his 
friends went on deputation to plead for, were of 
such an elementary character as the expansion of 
the Councils on a representative basis, tbe amount 
of work they bad to do in England was^undoubt- 
edly tremendous. They had to remove an amount 
of Ignorance which was truly colossal. Macaulay 
has depicted to us in a meniorable passage the 
total ludiflercnce of the BritUh public to Indian 
questions and after a year’s stay in England 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta bas come back with the 
conclusion that the amount of ignorance that 
prevails even in well-informed quarters is pheno- 
raenat and that our real work lies in dissipating 
it. If that is 89 now, it is possible to conceive 
what it would have been twenty years ago. 
Opposition one can welcome and account 
for. But a Himalaya of ignorance cannot bo 
removed io a few lectures however gifted and 
powerful the spokesman may be. And it rcQects 
considerable credit upon Mr. Mudholkar and hfs 
friends that they irero able to create an interest 
in Indian aOUira among the British democracy, 
and to their spadework perhaps was due the very 
little opposition that was gathered round the 
Reform Bill of Lord Cross. 

Ur. Mudholkar is not an orator, but he is 
gifted with the power of eapressing his views 
etraigbtforwardly and in a few happy sentences 
and if he failed to carry audiences, he brought 
homo to his hearers in a few terse sentences the 
jasUce of the cause he was advocating. 

In 1897 Mr. Mudholkar invited the Congress 
to Amraoti. It was a year of great trouble in 
the Maharastra. The Poona murders and thoa. 
campaign of ptpss prosecutions, leading, 
conviction of Mr. Tilak of sedition,! 
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profound imprei-ion on fOpuUr mmda Tha 
Government wav aa-picioos of tha lojalty of lha 
eduoUed clraaos TKe Congress, it w»e lK>ped, 
bad lived down I'lo thirge id sedition levelled 
a'lin^t it by ini»cbief mvking persons, bnk the 
eneaiuj of tbe cnuatry iinda pirty capital of the 
conviction of ilr Tilak It was a qucstiMi of 
bolding tlio Congress or not at »U It wav nec.a 
sary that it the ConRra«8 was to maintain its 
reputation as a body of level headed politicians, 
loyal to tie Tbroue.icd at tbe wime lima anxious 
for tha rtdress of our legitimate grievanios, it 
abould be firm lo its detnsnds bat give do quarter 
to tbe aoditiously inclined It was the year id 
ibort wbieli put our ststeamao'-hip on trial aDd 
there u no doubt that tbe suceess of (he Congrees 
ww duo as much to tbu good sense acid piUiotiem 
of tha rank and file as to tbu wisium of Icadare 
i like Mr. MadboUar who invited tbe Congrera 
mod woiked inccaiautly fui tbe aatiafactory cou- 
elusion of >U labours 

That peibapH does not (xbau<t tbe aeivices 
be bad renJerad to tbe Congrees No less 
reiBatkable and vaUiabla were bis eeiviccs ten 
years later when tlie Congrws was proposed to be 
^ held in Ktgpur. Koboily, not even Mr Mudhol- 
kar and bis (nrnda, was able lo apprise Ibo 
macbiDationS of the enemies of tbe Cotigreee in 
I tbe early moolba ol 1907, but tha truth dawoed 
upon bioi very soon tVe ihall perbspe not 
’ know tbo endeavours which ho lO eomoton with 
many of bia friends did to preveot tlis change of 
tYKuc from Nagpur anJ it was ooly after ell 
endeavours to pacify Dr. Munje aod hU Icienda 
wbo set up tbe row had failed that lia fieally threw 
In hU lot with those who shifts I tbe Congrrn to 
Sorat. And even there Mr Mndholksr might he 
s<*sn e1o»<1y conferring with leaders of every kind 
alvUiog cooperation. lie met and ep»ke to 
every group of Cvngttwe dolrgitis cuunaalling 
eo operation and e4iii g tlrni to run the Congrmi 
I 00 the usual liuea Though a mu-lecato, be 


never wanted 
to prevent it. 


ind did all that he could 
irly morning till lite in 
the day lie could be seen busy p'lng lound the 
camps aJIressing mectiDgs and plc.aJing for not 
wrerhing tbe moaeineiit they bad woiked for 
well nigh quaitsr of a century to buildup. But 
bis voice proved a voice in the wilderness. 

Early la tbu same year he was invited tu preside 
over the third session of the Contra! Provinces 
aDil Iterar Provincial Cor.feiencu held at Raipur. 
As may be exp.cted tbe speech was an excellent 
aummary of tha Congieas damania for tbo eepara- 
tiou of tbe judicial fiom ezeciitirs functioos, for 
a Lrgialative Council to the Central Provinces 
aod liarar, for more literary, scientific and technic* 
al education, and It strongly oomUmned tha land 
reveoua teseisBisnls Anticipating as it were 
the so:ew<ioo of December be sumoiod up bis 
political faith in these words — 

Ml GeveromeM i* the goal of our political anibitioo 
booauee it is only an autODomouanakion which caealTerd 
scop* aod supply ficiliboa for tlio dovelnpruenl of those 
intcUwtual powers aod that moral aud ipii itual ferveue 
whieh raux M pesserwd by (lie citiaoni before they oao 
take tboir eliaro ia the etolulioii of tbe humaa rare 
BucbaiMneoy for India le met beyood tbo raogo of 
ptartioal poIXirs^ w^bon eoine of the viiaoel and beet men 

adnnoe 0|'’rapr»atif»blo'c^»*m wbioh*we 

sund v® Arm grouna of etalotory^riphta aod royal 
ptwlfiM (Hear, hear), the cooibioed wiidom of Itio 
threo E>Utci ot the Oril.eh realm laid down la 1W3.— 

While Mr Mudliolktr enjoye the conBlenca of 
bis countvymoD, ha commaLdi tbe rwpccts of tbe 
Gewroujont la no email mcaeurc. On almost all 
qiieuUoDS affuctmg the iyoU bumg ot tbe people of 
the Central Provincoa ha h»e boon freely consulted 
•ndbisadvico baa boeii unstintedly given lie 
gave valuable evidence rocontly before the Dccen- 
0.1 behalf of his old 


tcalhAiiQQ CixnmiSHjc 


11 put in Ibis plea 
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••d h\1f eipctoi] mombcri nith deQnod fnnetiom aitd 
pswen ftnil tb^rc shouM be a LcgisUtire Coiinetl Ol S6 
nembora (eiclusivo of the head of the itdminittr»Uon) 
h&If of nbom thould be etected, Iftbeie changes ere 
made the Proripcial OaTcrnmeot night beioTeitcd with 
the fatter povrcrs luggcatcd in regard to Madras and 
Bombij, 

Although Mr Mudholknr was on« o! the oldest 
Congressmen who pUorfcd for the cxproMoo of 
the L“gi«Utive CoiineiU, it waa not given him to 
become « member of the legisl«t(ire. The chief 
reason tmdfnibtrdly was the fact Ihtt the Central 
Prorincoa nnd Rmr had no Courieil of ita own 
It I'a an open rrcret thnt ho waa roiny a time, 
recommondol fo4- n, ec-rt in the Imperiat Council 
but it was only 1 lat year that ho was nominated. 
Of his work in tho Imperial Legislative Council 
there 5s no need to speak much. lie Im been 
eona^sntly taking part in almost ali the debates 
and Ilia eaineatnvBS has left a deep impression on 
the Council, The very first speech that be deli* 
vered was On ths Prev Dill and though he support* 
ed it ha pleaded for the provisions of the Dill 
bsing used with judicious discretion. Ife eupport* 
ed the resolutions of Mr. Qokhale on the question 
of the status of Indians in South Africa and on 
the extension of primay education. During 
the budget discussion last year he pleaded for an 
extra two lakhs being given to his province for 
c<lucation He moved a resolution in favour of the 
esLabll^hraent of a polytechnic institute to which 
we hava already referred and joined Mr, Gokbalo 
in pleading for a reduction of public expenditure. 

He seconded Mr. Goklule's resolution asking 
fora committee to enquire into the giowtb of 
public « xpenditiiro and spoke iu favour of Mr, 
Haque'a resulutinn to increase the grant of the 
Government of India to local OovernmentM to an 
extent that may be needed to abolish the raising 
of fees from prira.ary schools. lie also supported 
tho res du'ion of Mr. D.idabhoy for tho abolition 
of cotton excise duties. 

Tho question of tho employment of Indians in 
tho higher hr.archrfi of the Services came for dw- 


cussioa on tho motion of Mr. IT. Subba Rao and 
Mr. MuJholkar in the course of hia speech iu 
support of the resolution confined his attention 
only to their employment in Public Woiks and 
Railways and tho following f.ict.s ho adduced are 
interesting : — 

6ir, tatiiig the State Railways managed by the State 
neflndthst there are in the Engineering Department 
311 Chief Engineers and SnperintendiDg Engineers on 
eaUnes ranging from Re. l,r>()0 to Re. 3,750. There is 
only one Indisn oBieiating in tho third class io this 
branch. There are 56 Evecutiro Engineers on salaries 
ranging from Rs T'H) to R«. J,250, of these 7 are 
Indiann There are 50 Assistant Eogineers on saKries 
ranging from Rs, 3S0 to Rs. CGO, of whom only 3 are 
ladiaos. Thera nro ,79 Roysl Rnginecni (BiecnCiro 
Engineere and Assistants) on sahiriGS ranging from Us. 
A'lOtoRs. 1,370 none of whom are Indians. There are 
SI tOHiporarr Engineers on ssUrics ranging from Us .*>00 
to IU IS'iO of whom only one IS an Indian. Th.it is out 
of 100 persons on salaries ranging from Rs. 500 to 
Rs. i.T^\ there arc only }1 Indians. Let lie Uho 
another department of tho railwaye, the directing ono 
VIZ the Mansgere and Sab^Mantgers, There sra eight 
poste wiUi salaries ranging from Its. 1,300 to Rs. 8.000, 
and there is no lodian amongst then. Then the Tralfic 
Department— the Superintendents am] Deputy Superln* 
tendonte and 'Oiatriet Superintendents, whose number 
is 50, on aalari.<» ranging from Rs. 000 to Its. 2,000, of 
whom there is only one Indian on Ri, TOO Tliere are 
62 Assistant Sopetlntendentihips on salaries ranging 
front Ra, 2.)0 to Rs. 500, of which only 7 am held by 
Indiana, to tho Locomotive Department, in ivbteh 
there are about 100 appointmenti on latarios ranging 
from Rt. 2.V> to Rr. 2,000 (here is only one Indiin who 
IS eo Assistant Superintendent, and he too is an Ilono* 
rery Asaistant Buprrintcndent. In the Carriage Depart- 
ment there are 15 pUeea on salaries ranging from Rs^ 
3'iO to Ita. ],GGn, and there is not one Indian employed. 
In the Stores Dopnrlinont there is only oie out of nine. 
In the Qridge and Signalling Department* there are 12 
superior porta carrying pays up to Rs. 1,050, none of 
which are held by Indians, T&e tale docs not step there. 

If wo go tn the Subordinate Rovenue-eitnbliihmont cren 
Ihcie wo find that among tho subordinate oncincering 
staff eonsiating of id perBOQS on aaUrie* ranging from 
Ri 250 to R«. bOll only i or 5 are Indiana. In the Sig- 
nalling Oepartment there is no Indian in (ho Traffic 
Suboritinato Branch, including traffic inspectors and 
atation-nasiers out of 72 persons onialarict ranging 
from Ri. 250 to Rs.hOa, there aio only-l Indiana. In 
the f^oconiotive Department, cat of 131 upper subordi- 
naler. Only one is an Indian. 

Mr, Muilholkarhas been io the Imperial Legis- 
larive Council only fur the Utt two ye.ars. Ilia 
clnvo wad ititieinto study of public questions 
compel the nttention of tho Council land his deep 
mrnestness secures to him its respect. And these 
MU the quiUtiea fimt nro required in n public 
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mn. And that was Tib, he ^vas mnted to 
Mtena the EduMtienil Conferenee heM »t 
AlUhebad a few months ego onder the ChunDen- 
*h;p of Mr Butlrr. We hive already referred to 
the note tbit he placed beforo the conference end 
it ia welllinown tUt the Confererce was 
deeply anxious to further the ciu,e ol h<ghw 
technical education to which Mr htudholkar 
addressed himself 

Love of his fellowmen and eervice to Lts 
countrymen hire been his motto and he may 
always bo excepted to he at his pent when d«ly 
called him Perhaps no work garc him greater 
plaiaure Hub to reliore the poor and the diktreeeed 
and wheuever famine ruited hi* province he 
ready to help the starriog and the poor The 
failure of the raine in 1896 which broojhteboota 
aSTtre fatnino in tho Central ProTinees, Northern 
India and the n<ean produced «n Crrar also 
great rearclty and high pricee The pioject of 
wiling groin at rate* below tho msfket rale* and 
ealiMishing Vltchen tor the »«ry poor tinable to 
rrotk, wa* r»*olT»l upon by him and Mr Joshi 
ool the propnaal •«« teeplel by other non 
oOicials and the CuminiMioner and ether European 
officials to March 1697 a branch of the Indian 
Famioe ChariUblo Rrlief Funl was etarted in 
Barar and Mr. MuJtaolkar enUred on the work 
whole-heartedly. In 1893 Hie title Rao 
Bahadur araa eonferreil upon him in recngnilioo 
of hia work In 1699—1900 came anolhergreat 
ftminr, perhaps th* greatest m the century nnd 
Mr. MudholVar acted again »a Sfretary to the 
Famine Fund. 

Mr Mudholkar has alwaya taken a keen 
lotciest in eectal reform In a paper 
whi'h he prepaixsl many yeara ago be 
made a strong plea for marriage reform among 
the Itindo* He ramn.menls.l the age limit 
both for th* rratriagn of bays and gStIa heic^ 
raised. He duos noladrocat* the aMition of 
e*»te, bill i» for the gradual fnaioo of the anb- 
eaates He sdvocitei the rsmtrriags of rirgm 


widow* baeing his conviction on tho Paraaara 
Siorithi, 

He was ofl.rcd by the late Mr. Binade the 
Presideofahip of the fifth Indian Soeful Conference 
held at Ksfpur in 1891 but bis mcde=ty piecluded 
him from accepting it. 

He IS not a prolific writer in the pres’, but be 
doeinotdiadaui contributingtothe periodioAl litera- 
ture whenever time permitted him to do so. We 
bavo already referred to his services on behalf of 
tho lainaridn, but he was also freely contributing 
totheyndu Piniotf*. now edited by his friend 
Mr DO Palhye.M A loMi. Natesan’a /iKfinn 
PofUies he wrote a valuable paper in which he sur- 
veyed the economic condition of the people of Indie. 
The paper w an laterHtmg cne and in tho course 
of It Mr tiudholkar drew oomted attention to tho 
oennomic destitution of the people tnd exemlned 
the causee that have contributed to !t lie is 
etiU ID the aigour of youth end has many years 
of trtive uaefulneu bafore him 
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' THE OEHMSSANCE IN INDIA 

BY 

MR, K. T. PAUL, D. A. 

GcnfrnJ SicrtlAry lo the Jialiowil l/iMionnry 
Society of Inrffa. 

r ^1 were ask«d to select tho term best suited 
to describo tbe peculiar nature o! the change 
which India is undergoing I should decidedly 
prefer the one adapted by a friend who has just 
written a book on the subject and called it the 
‘ Renaissance in India.’* A quarter century ago 
the Tegular terminology was ‘ India in Transi- 
tion.’ Lust decade and almost up to date we 
heard of the * Unrest in India.’ To-day we get a 
new phraee'The Ronaisa.inee in India.’ and it 
seems to me that this latest arrival denotes more 
truly the state of aQairs tbati any of its pr«de> 
cesaers. 

• India in Transition’ indicates nothing as to 
the chirncter of the change, either in Its roots 
or io its expected fruits; the only implica- 
tion is that the change is ioevitabie and 
certain. The otherphrase 'Unrest in India’ is even 
more fragmentary in nature ; it merely indicates 
that tho deep waters are being agitated; gives no 
information ns to whether the waters will over- 
Bow in healthy life-giving streams or merely eddy 
in increasing muddiness and cankerous unhealthi- 
nesg. In contrast with these stands the new term 
‘Renaissance’ as a great flash-light illnminaling 
the ptot far-away backwards, interpreting in won- 
derful clearness much of the tangles of the present, 
and indicating with courageous definiteness the 
direction of tbo future. 

To obtain real profit from such an interpreta- 
tion of now India one should study afresh the 
etato of our country at the period when Macaulay 
and Rajs Ram Mohan Roy brought about the 
ever-memorahlo innovation. It is not recc^ni-ied 
widely or adequately enough that tho history i.f 
• Cy tho Rot. C. F- Andrews, Dolbt. 


India, runs really in two almost pirsllel lines. 
The ordinary reader sees nothing beyond the poli- 
tical history of the country. But this is only the 
exterior history of India. All along the centuries, 
amid the vicissitudes of this exterior political 
history, the inner life of the Indian peoples bss 
pursued independent lines of progress. White it 
cannot be pretended that the one did not at all 
react on the other, is it not a fact that such great 
things as the rise of Sankara and some four cen- 
turiea later the advent of Ramanuja were due to 
things, and led to others, quite independent of tho 
political history : and if four or five centuries later 
the outburst of the Reformation in North Indi.a 
through Ohaitanya, Ivabir and Nanak was due to 
conditions brought about by political circumstan- 
ces, the actual woikiDg out' of the Reformation 
itself was quite iodependent of political coneoml- 
Unts? To construe the modern Renaissance aright 
we have to direct our attention to the inner history 
of our peoples And when we do so we are sad- 
dened beyond measure by the revelation of the 
fact that the century previous to the advent of 
Western culture was a period which can only bo 
described as a Dark Age. The days of the giants, 
even the list of them, was quite ancient history- 
The vigorous and courageous age of the Reform- 
ers and Revivaliata hid closed ; the days of Chai- 
tanya and Kabir, of Tukaram and Manikkavas.a- 
gar were done. The Maharnmadan influence first 
in the rigour of its empire and next in the tyran- 
nies consequent on its diemeinbcrment bung 
like'a daik cloud over the entire Hindustan. 
The religio-poUlical octivity of the Mahrattas was 
the only feature worthy of Hindu life; if the 
career of the MnliaratUs had not been checkmated 
by the Briti-b, they would certainly have overrun 
the whole land and iinprea-ed their spirit on it 
most deeply; a chapter might then have been 
added to the inner hist-iry of the country which 
wniild have had a charact-r of its own ; hut tho 
dty for such a development was fate,! 
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admission of all tilings foreign leading to the des- 
truction of all that is native. lJut it wns equally 
a protest agaiost the senseless desire that lodia 
should continue v^here it tvb", totally unaffected 
by anything foreign. If it were so, the Dirk Ago 
had triumphed and the impact of the West had 
been of no avail. The Swadesicry was really expres- 
sive of tho double barelled implication of the new 
self-couciousocss. 'India is also something ; nay, 
she hasbeengreat ; she can yet be greatonce more ; 
let us iier children rise to the opportunities of the 
times, save her from the death of self centered 
conventionality on the one hand and on the other 
from effacement by the all-too strenuous impact 
of the Weet. India does have a future yet and we 
shall lead her forward to her place in the sister- 
hood of nations.’ 

The Swadesi cry combined three great feelings. 
There was the iotenso patriotum which sang it- 
self In ' Vends Mataram,' in the ezubeiancc of its 
passionate love for the great glorious motherland. 
There was also in ^ a note of pathos . a frank re- 
cognition that she was yst far from her goal. 
Then there was the zealous determination that 
she shall follow the sa'nie lines which have carried 
other nations into prominence. The cry of Swadesi 
was terribly misunderstood both in India and in 
England, Outsiders saw in it only the passionate 
adoration (or the motherlaud and failed to realise 
that it implied in au equal measure the adoption of 
Western methods for the attainment of the new 
aspirations. Outsiders Ihoughtthat it waa & revolt 
against Western influence: in reality it was the 
firing of the mine which broke through the ex- 
aggerated conventionalism of the Indian Dork 
Ago. 

To interpret New India in this way ns a llenais- 
sauce is to subset ibe to another very important 
truth. >f<.<.iity is in the r.atuie of un organism. 
It can assume notliirg new ivliich is not connected 
with the old, the fiulls of US fuluromust necessari- 
ly feed through tho roots in its post. Where b 


cataclysm brings about a radical revolution, there 
inevitably comes sooner or later a counter revolit- 
tioD,Bnd this leads on to a third stage where prog- 
ress is fuiced into the normal channel connected 
with life streams of the past, going forward in 
natural gravitations tu the blessings of the 
future. 

If social organism anywhere Is so conservative 
of its past, the specimen that we find in India is 
undoubtedly the most conservative of them all. 
And yet it does not mean that India has never 
changed it has re.illy to change in almost every 
generation. If one could think of an Indian of the 
Vedic times living in tho forests of the llimatayas 
to this time and emerging into the world once in 
every half century, in all probability he would 
be struck more by tbe extent of the charges than 
the conservation of things. Nevsrtbless a compre- 
hensive vision of the entire history of our country 
provides us with a vantage view point which re- 
veals to us more truly tbeforce ofourconservatism, 
That ws ars moving forward is a csrtaiaty equal- 
led by tbs fact that tbo directions of our forward 
moveiDSnt are regulated by our ioheritances from 
tbs past. 

Tbo Reneissancs then is not a birth but an 
awakening. As in Europe, so here, it indicates 
tbat there waa life before the Dark Age and that 
as tbe result of the consequences of certain politi- 
cal circucnetances tho old life ehook off tbe power 
of death over it and has risen again in the freshness 
of a second birth. TLo forces which were instru- 
mental in tbe awakening canuot but continue 
their influence all through tbe future. But the 
dominant factor is certainly the old life now re- 
juvenated with all tbo characteristics both ill aud 
well. 

It is illumiuating to examiuo our aspirations 
in the light uf this interpretation of our Itenais* 
Banco. It reveals to na as nothing ebo does both 
our poeeibiiitiCK arid our dilliculttrs, arid indicates 
to US tho tight ways and means for the attainmcD t 
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Tocntioo secured, business toethods of organieiog 


of cur aspirations. Wo shall consider a few of 

The Swedcsi cry was immediately mplieated 
with the two gieat aspirations of econorow nnd 
political advancement. Bengal hnslcned to pres 
cnba boycott as the method for securing the dwo- 
loproenl of our industries When you come to 
examine it cloeelj the hoyectt method is noteo 
unreasonable as it at first sight appears. Most 
nations have some sort of protective arrangement 
to prevent tho unfair competition of foreign manu 
tacturers and to secure the time re<iuired for the 
development of native in^uatriee to com* op even 
with other* in the mathet of the world The 
eoUon textiles to which the bojeolt method wsa 
principally applied ere even now an example of 
extreme utifairneas of treatment Aa H E the 
Coverror of Bombiy perforce eompleinel laet 
month there le really no hope for normal progress 
eo long as Lsnseshire giitdce the trend of thing*. 
In such k conlirgetic) the only eubetitute for e 
protrctive tenT teemed to be the boycott , and 
the iomediaU expansions of induetry endoreed tor 
n time the nisdooi of the method. But tho wbolo 
thing failed very fa>t for the aontiment behind 
it spent itself out in about • couple of years The 
failure of tins movement is one of tlioso phenoioena 
which it ia profitable to exsmioe in the light of 
the interpretation (urnithed by the analogy of the 

The induetiial aspiration was ono of tbs rs- 
suite of tbs new born self conscioueneea India 
had orcu industries of world wide sepatation. 
She etill h-is abundance of the name raw natenals 
and her eons ought to achieve even belter reeulta 
than their ancestora The reprowionsef the Dark 
Age most go, for they forbade freedom of 0(cn|w 
tion ecrexa Iihm of class and caste, liniitcd the 
p,u<aibititie* of enterprise, world wide trade end 
world wi le exchange of knowle.1g« snd tucked np, 
cspit.it in the eteci cheeU of diatraet Certain 
Weelern ntlhode must bt frankly fnirodneed, 


labour and cepitil both in jiint-stock and co- 
opeiative ptinciplrs adopted. M's must loarn from 
tho best teachers, adopt the most efhclcnt means 
applicable to our resources, seek tho most profit- 
able Biarfcets— all these not on a narrowly Indian 
but on a world-wide basis It is only then that 
India can attain and exceed that material p rOH- 
penty and industrial development towards which 
she was progressing before the repressions of the 
Dark Age. But the aspiration cannot be attained 
by the aid of the boycott mstbod not can it he 
by the uuluplicatiJn of InduatrlsI schools. If the 
finger of scorn is pointed out at the failure of the 
boycott movement, one could reply eufiicieotly by 
enumeratirig tbe bumbire of young men who 
have obtained luduetrul iquipment in Indian and 
foreign losUtuiioDs and srs either without work 
or have had to enter one o. o'her of the so culled 
learned piofeasioDs Consider for k moment, knd 
tbe Cause of either failure u the ssme, Tho Daik 
Ageisnotyat fully gone tho lleDilteanes has 
not yet gripped tho entire populace. To secure 
Uiei4 a latiunal eyulem of edocstiun must be made 
to reach down evati farther and wider than here- 
tufurs To cite one instance from curienl prob- 
lems, the Itxilaay question lo South lodia teed 
not be begging about es it does to London and 
SiinU, bulfortho pereulenceotllieDaik Age on us. 
Tiiete u money enough in the country to launch 
the eebeme and there is biisinosa talent enough to 
conduct « to euecesjful issues But tho Itenais- 
nnes has still work to do in and among us befora 
our Industrial aspirations can be put on eatibf-io- 
lory tracks 

Our Political aspiration was no le«! a child cf 
the Itsnaiasance. India is an entity with a wcU- 
dtSoed indiviiaality. Uoa muib so ever complex 
and betciegenoui our racial condiliors may be, it 
i* unJeniabla that India la in a very reil aense 
eus and single. But ihe is not whatsis might 
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have been. ,The Eritish Esj is in a hundred trays 
a veritable God sent for the realisation of her un- 
doubted destiny. Gut the erolittion of her 
National life can be carried forward to the parti- 
cular heights which are her place in the world, 
only when her own sons come to have prac- 
tically a free hand in the matter, ‘Autonomy 
on Colonial lines within the Empire' thus comes 
to be dcGned as our goal, however distant the 
realisation of it may be. A wise and sympathe- 
tic government has come to recognise »t as a 
legitimate and natural aspiration, and has taken 
measures which sre deliberately forward steps 
in that direction. 

The result is that we are put on trial. We 
have all gone into a great school. From the 
villsgo union upwards to the Viceroy’s Council 
and including all sorts of Commt'.tees , Commis- 
sion^i Oonforeiices and Corgreeses. the great 
school is in session. Success in the least of these 
is really a contribution to the success of the whole 
Nation, Failuie in any of Cbem ought to be 
branded as high treason. 

The difhcuUies which faco us hero also anso 
from (ho fact of the dice Dark Age. For two 
centuries, excepting in Maharashtra, nstionsl 
patriotism was absolutely unknown, for the 
simple reason that it was impracticable. The 
Dirk Age made a virtue of an evil nrcrssity and 
setup the ideal of parochial and sectarian wellbeing. 
Coimbatore must be served as against Silem, for 
the senseless reason that the one is Coimbstora 
and the other i3_ Salem and vice rerso. ' So also 
the Crabminiotercst looms up as against that of 
the non-Hrabmans and tics rrriiii. The divisive 
factors crop up at every town in public life, 
hlerit and character are not the chief criteria of 
judgment. In fact it is not unknown that a 
wicked public otficial comes to be sedulousty 
screened end protected on purely sectarian 
gtouiids ; (be ellect of which is that the sect ia 
exalted as against the whole world. 


Again the manifestation of public spirit is 
Bltll utterly inadequate in extent. The current 
ideal of the Dirk age was (he conservation of the 
material wealth of the sect and the family. In 
opposition to this the Renaissance brings forth a 
* Servants of India Society ' aud presents the new 
ideal of a whole-life sacrifice for the sake of the 
country. Tlieie is acclauiation on all hands 
and the principle is recognised as the neces- 
sary element for success all along the line. 
But it is wonderful how even the new ideal 
is being captured by the old. Public positions 
and honours are indeed zealously sought. How 
often are they not made use of as opportuni- 
ties juat for promoting the interests of the indivi- 
dual, the family or the sect. Flagrant jobbery is 
iodeed every wheie condemDed, hut when eelf- 
seeking takes the form of promoting tbs interests 
of a sect, the culprit is not merely condoned, but 
even openly lauded, I speak of my own commu- 
nity when I say it . but 1 fancy ours is nut the 
only rommuciity with this fine record. 

To took at the same evil from another view- 
point,i8 It not notorious that the strUts of our 
towns get visited by our leaders very systematio- 
ally at election seasons and never again in the 
intervening trienniuia 1 Not a whole life sacrifice 
but the donation of a meagre hour or two a day 
is all that Municipl service needs. Even this is 
grudged, by some for base monetary reasons and 
by others because of the false dignity which 
ebrioks from spade-work. Utter disinterestedness 
io public spirit and a sense of public res- 
ponsibility are among lessons which tbe Renais- 
sance has to instil into us, in opposition to the 
spirit of the Dark Age. 

When leasoDs of this elementary nature aro 
still to be learnt, how can we face what is proba- 
bly the greatest of oiir problems, the problem of 
Unity t Of the 313 millions who form our nnliou, 
66 millions are Mahsmadaiis, that is to say more 
tiiaa a fifth of tbe whole. In the Dark Age we 
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are taught tn conserve our owe noil qaita 

clear cl the stranger The National ideal oF tbo 
Itenaisaance is diametrically opposed to sucli a 
preecnptioD In the light o! this it u almost 
pathetic to sec the mutual hand etretcliinga of the 
promoters of the Denominational Umversiliea of 
the North. Ihe identification of interesta neces- 
sary for effective National unification cannot bo 
achieved hy dramatic dcmonstratione on public 
occasione. The problem is one that is really spread 
piecemeal over the whole country, It must be 
in Its practical bearings studied, points of contact 
discovered, opportunities o! fellowship actually 
crested, and lu thie way the dragon kitted out 
inch by inch. 

The Social aspirations of New Indu probably 
form the hardest of the problems Due they too 
are the inevitable fruit of the Bcaeissance It le 
significant for example that the feeling for tbo 
depressed classes should arise at the eemetimeae 
the Swsdesi Movement. The divisivo tandenciee 
of the Dark Age had exaggerated tbe Caste eyeten 
to a ridiculous and suicidal extent To condemn 
a sixth of tlf« population to the degcadstion of the 
untouchallca, is from a national point of view, to 
say tbe Uaat, a seneeless wastage of asset. Cbriat 
ian Mieeions working tmoeg Ch<ee cUseea demona- 
trated by their eignsl eucceeses bow realty valua- 
ble material was being lost to tbe country if India 
IB to come to ber own goal it could cot be effect- 
ed eo long as this injustice and wastage wae per- 
BLsted in. .Thus in another point the Keoaiaeance 
broke through tbs Dark Age. 

Xbe inevitable development of tbe new feeling 
must mount to all the runge of the social ladder 
and ultimately eet free the career of Social Kvoln- 
tion, In Uengal nheie the Kvnaiaaance has bad 
the longest and widest chance as yet, the iJiU of 
tbe lion'ble Mr. Laeu indicated iinuiistakably tbe 
eigne of the tunes The upparent faiJiiro of this 
Bill like the ether aiimUr reverses of New liJi* 
arisea from thoeamu causa. Tha Riutukuoca 


must spread farther and deeper and the Dark 
Age must be still further hooey-combed, before all 
tbe poaaibihiioe of Indi i can be liberated and can 
Lave tbe free play that they need fer carrying the 
country forward to her own The appended table 
13 very aigoificant both as to tbe past and to tbs 
future It shows untni'taksbly that the lienaiss- 
ance which has been set in motion by Western 
Education is alieady in effect enormously beyond 
the actual spread of literacy. It iudicates at tbe 
same time that with the systematic covering of 
the whole ground by a well regulated system of 
Education the forces bindsiing progross must 
inevitably dwindle away in strength. Probably 
tha greatest defect in our present stags is tbe ax- 
tremely limited extent to which our women have 
been reached by Eduration. Ibe Soveieign reme- 
dy then at the present jun'ture is Universal Bda- 
cation of both tbe sexes, on truly rational and 
national lines. 

Ibovo ventured to attempt a very inadequate 
loterpretahOD of a few of our present dsy pbeno- 
menaasthe mult of a Reniieeance. We need 
never feer that out Reuaiosance will lead to a rude 
Revolution. Its springs ars m an intensely pas- 
sionate patriotism which eheriehes everything 
loduD that IS coneiatent with ber true progress. 
The Radical school m Indiais truly Conservative. 
To »y ao may sound paradoxical, but it is the 
•imple fact Every true lover of India must- 
therefore aim to eecura the mean, of spreading 

the ap,eitofth« Renaissance m unfettered lines 
ID the widest possible range. It U a unique pri- 
vilege to be born ,n India m this age. Wears 
making history fur which unbo.u generaUons will 
be grateful. Let «, bve our great Motherland 
and work to make her future worthy of her great 
P«‘- 
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THE jlPlHESE WQMEH. 

[Z,<«tr» Of A JctpantuSeholarfoan En(jlCsh Friend] 
EDtTED BV JIR. V. C. »fE«TA. 


MT PEin WlLSOS, 

^ HE West has succceJed is hop«le»lf rolajudg- 
m Ing EaaUrn Womch in general. It toys to 
‘ Itaclf, "Lol tli« EiUt 14 an ot<l einner. anil 
haa alvaya deapi<ed women, whilst I hare always 
honoured them." It qnolee a fow cynical Eistem 
writera to justify ita condemnation of the Eastern 
attitude towsrda woman. Now, whet U really tbo 
highest type of woman will always remain n dtlG- 
cult question to answer. Put the Eist can at 
Icist Bay that its women hare shown greater 
talents in more walks of life than have the women 
of the West. The full European woman is only a 
product of yesterday, for, her grandmother in 
Jljune, smd her .mather duciig' AUn 
Middle Ages, were noro or less insignillcant fac* 
tors in the society of their tines. The East has 
alwaje given her plenty of opportunities for self- 
expansion, and she has made use of them with 
credit Hut I am not going to expose the falls* 
cies of your writers about Eastern women rn 
nifvue. I nm only writing about my own country 
which I know best. 


In the early diys of our intercourse with tho 
^V''e 8 t, dnring the list century, the M’cstsroer wis 
content to know the lower typo of the geisha in 
rnir aea-ports. He did not have the sime oppor- 
tunities of knowing our faxily-Iifo as ititimitoly 
M he hvi now. Tint is (ho raison, I Chink, why 
ho mistook every J«ptne-o Ivly for Piorre I.oti'a 
** Mad ime Chrysanlherae." 

Man’a attitude towards womin in early eociety 
can be judged by tho position ho assigns her in 
his Pantheon. A male priDCtpIo wis considered 
ad necessary as the female principle in the Universe 
by us. Icinagi and Izinamt, tho male and female 
halves, bad to unite in Order to ereits Japan. 
Amaterasn, the Sun Guddeas is our most important 
deity, for ghe is the first aneostmis of our Slikado. 

When you study our eedallifr, you will find 
that we treat all women with groat rospKt. Wo 
have always done go. Our gro-at period of chivalry 
(Ashikagi period) taught ue how to baso onr 
social life on a Irautiful ideal. Hut, pleaso 
remember, tb it our chivalry was not a gnrgeoiu 
garment to cover over out ittieit amoun. Ik 
bec.amo a part of our religion, instead of being 
divorced from St. Wo treateil with courtesy the 
young and old alike. Our chivalry was respect 
for the fair sex, and not mere admiration for 
youth ond beauty alooe. Mothers are revered by 
us in almost tho eame manner as we revere our 
sneostore. Our conception of a complete life hsa 
always been of-a dualistic nature. There cannot 
be a roan without a womin. She is tho intuitive 
a«<l ihertfore tho higher pirt of an androgynous 
«nUW- l*ur this reason, when talkiqy to otlmti)- 
we use deprecatory words about our own wives. 
4\8 they ere an integral portion of oursolve.*, thero 
cm he nothing wrong in speaking of them in 
the nroo humble terms as wo do, of ourselves. 
]Jany Kuropeans laugh at thus habit of ours, 
b<^uso they do not undorsbind our motives. Ori- 
ental manners have a deeper origin than 
the West. Wo do not kiss our wives ’ 
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not beciusB w9 do not love theia ee much ts you 
do youre, but bec^uso we undersland the neceeeity 
of decorum much better tlun you do I know 
how miaerable I felt once, when I b»« »n Eiigluh 
friend of mine, (on whom I li»d cilled) ki«s ond 
cuddle hia wife who hid returned home eftei a few 
hours ebsenc*. in my presence Just »a we dwtike 
to show the richness of our garmenla on the out- 
side, eo too, wo condder it eierehgicus to mebo on 
exhibition of our lave before eny eyes but our 
own It would 09 not only » breech of etiquette 
but e sign of irreverence end irreligioaeneee on 
our pert if we did so 

Our wives have ihown those eesentislly womeoly 
eod therefore divine ([aslitiea like patisner, deep 
seated elTeelion, nod selflessness Wbit perfect 
Idees they have of lave' Pronouns like “I" end 
“ thou " have no meaning tn their ideal of e ner 
Tied life. They do everythieg to please ue When 
they don s new ‘ kioiona ' they aek us wbeiber we 
like it or not They dress well in order to pleas* 
their husbands, vrbo are all in-all to them, end not 
to SEcite the Jealousy of other* Women of all 
races love to decorate their bidiee, but the motive 
(or decoration diffsrentutea the Eiat from tbe 
West. 

Our wives snd mothers bare been always 
aetiva pilriots. They do not sbed tears unne 
cessarily, when they eendoU their husbands and eons 
to an almost certain death, because they do not 
wish to see their country defeated Death is 
preferable to disgrace in their eyns hltny of them 
learr, fencing and yiu Jifsu Tbe most famoue 
among the many Japanrse women wbo have 

won laurels on tbe field uf battle, la tbe Emprese 

Jingo, who fiourislicd in pre BuddbisUC Japan 

We have revered ber memory eo much that innu- 

merable actiete from an early period of our history 
till now, bive rapressnted her in the act of bend- 

ing over her infant non to the rare ofTaki no uehi 
a rough, long beards'l, old man, before she not anil 
(or Korea, 


It might interest you to hnuw also, that our 
women, like those in some other K.-istern countries, 
have exercise.] considerablo influence on our politi- 
cel life There were about nm« Empresses on 
the throne of Japan before the Nare Period. They 
were as powerful as the Empress Loand Wu of 
tho Hung and Tang dynasties of China, The 
Tukugawa Boudoir was so powerful that it made 
and unmade a good many premiere from 1853 to 
1867 A O 


Being more emotional, women are always capa- 
ble of amparting culture to men. The Empress 
Suiko was highly instrumental in spreading the 
ctaesical culture of Mara far and wide in the 
coontry Later on, our women developed the 
native literature, when our meu were engaged 
m the ctudy of the Chinese classics, Two of tbe 
most famous novels in our literature ere written 


by women They ere cOIsd * Oeoji Monogatari ' 
and ‘ Makuni Zoihi,’ Murasaki ae-Shikubu being 
the author of the first end Seilhonegon of tbs 
atcood In the Tokugawa period, our womsn were 
keeping up the light of CLioeiie culture in the 
country We produced at thia time, brilliant, 
women like llsra Saihin, Cho Koran and poetesses 
UbeChyoeod Butaci. 

It is acknowledged all over the world that 
womeo ere more religious tbsn men, end our 


women were no exceptions to the rule. They 
brought over to Japan the religion of Safcya Muni 
troui Kwea where it bad spread from ths Chinese 
Empire Three of theta went to India, in order 
to study It at its lountain-bead and came back 
to teavh it •<, ite pcislme purity, to their people. 

Our women ere now BDgage.I m educational, 

literary, ecirntific, hospital and other kinds of 

umCul work Although, they are doinv it very 
ereditaUy, we have no reason for being particularly 
thankful to OUT new educational methods imported 
from tbe West. It certaialy gives breadth of 
mind but. unfortunately, it doaa not encoura<’B 
dvpth of thought Is bioad superficiality prefer- 
able to intense spirituality ? 

Yours Sincerely, 


J. OEAKDBA. 
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iHDI& AND THE NAVY. 

BY MR. ROBERT W. BROCK, 

Sub-Editor, Sladraa TiiiKS. 

quarter of a century Bgo the main problem 
of In<1ian defence was baliered to be the 
protection of the Empire against what was 
regarded as the slow, but relentless, advance of 
our great r«igbbQiir of the North The menace 
of Russian aggresMon etill clouds the otherwise 
bright outlook of this country, but the greatest 
danger now resides elsewhere, namely, among the 
Powers who are aspiring to gam the tupremacy 
of the sea. I ahould -like to aketch, very briefly, 
some of the developments which have brought 
this transformation about. 

As regards Russia two changes have occurred, 
each of which must materially affect her outlook 
and ambitions : (1) The rise of Japan, and the 
lesaon she conveyed to Bussi.a in the historic con- 
flict of 1003. (3) The certainty that China will, 
\(^hin a time infinitesimal in the life of nations, 
occupy an equally strong position. Formerly 
Russia schemed to dominate the Continent The 
rise of the two Asiatic Powers referred to has 
taught her that if the limits of Asiaticenbjeclion 
have rot yet been nached, at any rate we arc 
within a short distance of them. The era of 
Russian expansion i«, in a word, now practically 
over. The position in India has also changed, 
and the change has been, I think, in favour of 
Orent Britain. The loyalty of India to Great 
Britain, and of Great Britain to the ideals which 
alone enable her to retain India’s nllegiaoce, are 
evident to all the woild. loyally, of coarse, ie 
not aeubstitiite for military strength, but it is 
a very valuable supplement to it. Indian dis- 
trust of Busria constitutes a moral bulwark 
against aggreesion from that quarter of the 
strongest possible character. Is it not also time 
127 


that we equipped ourselves with clearer ideaa 
of what Russia isnnzious to do herself? The idea 
that Russia desires to possess India, and to be left 
flloue Id Asia face-to face with a continent increa- 
singly opposed to all her moral and political con- 
ceptions, seems to mo to be a chimera which can 
now safely be dismissed as obsolete. There are 
many more parts of Asia which the Russian Bear 
would like to grasp in his fond, but fatal, embrace, 
besides those he now holds, but India is not, I 
bcliove, one of them. India would be of “no 
use" to Russia. India cannot be absorbed, and 
uHiniately she will want self government ; Russia 
therefore, is better off without her As a further 
guarantee of Russian moffensiveness, we have 
the Anglo-Ru’emn tntenU, an alliance which we 
have made heavy sacrifices to maintain, and which 
is either a sham, in which case our foreign policy 
during the last five years is incapable of justifica- 
tion, or else should enable us to reduce our Indian 
military force*. I am going to argue, in a mo- 
ment, that the danger to India comes no longer 
fron the land but from the eea, no longer Solely 
from Russia, but from the great naval Powers nf 
the West. But I should like to emphasise that 
greater naval power is necessary even if Russia is 
the sole enemy. Command of the sea is, in fact, 
ultimately the one factor that could vender a 
Russian occupation of India ineffective. 

On Und, then, our responsibilities have 
diminished. At eea, however, they have 
inciea«ed almost beyond belief. The growth of 
naval armaments has been the most striking 
feature in international politics during the last 
decade. It would be unwise not to take account 
of this. While the commerce and other interests 
of the Empire have grown, and not the least those 
of Indh, our means of defending them have not 
icaessed in the same ratio. Ten years ago the British 
fleet was eatimated in relation to the rezt tiro 
greatest Beets ; now it is eetimated in regard to one. 
Twenty three years ago the naval expenditure,.- 
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o£ OernaDy was 2i miUiocs jUvlinB I* »* "•»* 
i22,0'n,7g8. Why? Not for selWefM «, I>«caa*a 
OermBnyisalready the greatest military Power The 
puiposeot Germany’s unprecedented navaldewlop 
tnenf has been defined in her own Naral Act, tis , 
to build up *'» fleet of such strength that even for 
the mightiest naval Power a war with her would 
involve such risks as to jeopardise ite own supra 
loacy.” Formerly the Biitishnavy was dispersed 
throughout the Btupitr, defending every point of 
it The German cballerBe has forced tlie Admiralty 
to concentrate our forces m the Ndrlh Sea, there 
to be ready to meet the German fleet whenever 
it decides to strike Now to assert that the 
tndant has paaeed from our hands, ae eome of our 
Jsremiahabawail, II, to use bluet language, sheer 
soosenee On the other hand, it has been shown 
tbot Orest Britain can no longer preserve the 
Enplts's tupretsacy on the sets, unaided Sea 
power Is oaw, sad will be to an incrcaaing extent 
an Imperial affair, id which each part of the 
Empire wilt be asked to I'siat in proportion to 
its Interests and resoutees That is the position 
the iUteimen and people of India are invited 
to consider , ( 1 ) the naval crieia m which the 
Empire dude itself (2) India’s relation to it 
Now, I am prepared to be told that India ie al 
ready contributing to the defence of theEmpue and 
I am anxious to say that I quite acknowledge ihst 
In fact, India was earllw m the field than the other 
oversea Dominions she wia providing for her own 
defence on land when the white cclonies were stiU 
dependent /or the preservation of their integrity <m 
the men and resources of the mother country But 
all that has changed Sipce they realised what 
tbepositicn waa, the Dvnirions have done spies 
didly. Australia, for instance, is enforcing nni 
versil military service; so is New Zealand 
Australia is also building a navy, at an nltimate 
cost of somethii g like .£60,000,000 For a people 
numbering only five millions, this is really gener- 
ous. Canada's intentions are well known, and only 


a few days ago we beard that South Africa was 
also to support the navy. Even the Crown Colo- 
nies are coming to the old country's aid, as wit* 
neas Malaysia's offer of a Dreadhought. India, in 
fact, IS now the only considerable part of the 
Empire which is net supporting the navy. We 
ought to consider, I think, whether such a posi- 
tion accords with our stake ard responalbilities in 
the Empire 

A ccmpariton of the atatistiei will show that, 
wiiilo India's trsde ranks second in (he Empire 
only to that of Great Britain, her expenditure on 
defence is now smaller per head than that of any 
other part of the King's dominions. Thus, while 
GrcatUntsincontributesXl-12-S per head, Cansda 
6s $d , Australia XI, South Africa 2s. 9d, and 
New Zealand fis 9r7, India rpends only Is. 3i. 
per bead That, of course, isczeuacable on account 
of her poverty. Low as her contribution is, and 
vapidly at her resources are expanding, I believe 
there IS no desire in autboritative quarters toack 
her to l■>creaee It by a iingle ansa Those who 
have atodi»d the subject rbccgnise that for the 
nest ball century perhaps the best lorvlu* Infta 
can render to the Empire will bs to develop 
ber intornal resources, and devote herself to the 
moral, mental, and material elevation of her 
people On the other hand, in view of the com- 
petition the Empire has to face, it would not be 
unfair, I think, to ask India (o keep her contribu- 
tion at ita preaent level The point at issue is not 
whether Indin'e outlay on defence is adequate in 
propnttion to l.er reaouiota and lesponeibilitiee, 
but whelherthseipenditure is rightly distributed; 
and if the Nichulaon Commission report that, in 
apite of our nKetiM with Rii=si", no diminution 
of our military forces is sdvisshlp, then the ques- 
tion of a DBval contribution must, I think, be 
dropped. But if a saving is possible on the army, 
the money should, I think, bs devoted to the 
wrvice in which expansion is teslly nreessary, 
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India aspires to seir-government. Tbe first 
prelitaicary, and only guarantee, of self* 
government is self-defence. As the privilegea of 
Indians grow, soa do their responsibilitits. We 
want, not only to make India united and prosper* 
ous, we want her to maintain and improve her 
position in tho Empire. If ever an opp'>rtaDity 
oSered itself of gaining for India npUuetnthe 
respect and alTectioDS of the Empire, surely Ibis 
is it. The Durbar was, bo far as India wua 
concerned, merely an occasion for words, valuable 
no doubt, as far as they went, but still, only 
words. Tbe naval difficulties of Great Britain 
provide us with the opportunity of showing that 
Indian loyalty is not only a matter of wuid*, but 
of deeds, I liave only been able, in tbu note, to 
touch 00 the fringe of tho subject. It isnowopen 
to those who represent Indian opinion to put 
their aideof tbe case. Tbe function of the Engliab 
manendawitb drawing attention to the matter. 
If action comes it ahould come from the popu- 
lation permanently resident heteand it should also 
come, sot under pressure, but spontaneously. 
If^ndUns think that the country is not in a posi- 
tion to officr a naval contribution, no one, I am 
sure, will try to persuade them to act m 
opposition to their convictioos. Nevertheless, I 
am convinced tbatif India desires to place herself 
in complete harmony with tbe rest of tbe Empire, 
there is no surer method of doing so than by tbe 
procedure I have indicated. 

r. S. Since the above observations were written 
a statement has been circulated to the eflect that 
the Bnlicg Chiefs of India have been, or are, 
conferring with a view to building an Indian 
naval squadron. If the statement is true, we are 
on the lhre«hold of, what I venture to assert is, 
the most important step yet taken to bind this 
country permanently to tbe British Empire. A 
naval contribution, made at their own request, 
would show that Indiins are now tbe rnling 
factors in their own defence ; that tbs instinct of 


eelf-defence, which cornea to all nations, baa 
come to them: and that in future India may be 
regarded as an asset, and not as a liability, in 
the defence of the Empire. One can easily 
conceive that the ultimate outcome of such a 
step would be far reaihing. The Kiog-Emperor 
has given us the watchword “Hope". Good. But 
before there can be Hope there must be Trust. 
The matatenaccs of a British Army here, though 
urgently needed at home, is at bottmn, due not 
to any denial of tbe fighting qualities of the 
Indian race, but to a lack of trust. Memories of 
old struggles still liogeraud in spite of many signs 
proving the growth of a new and more loyal 
spirit the old sutpiciona persist. The remedy is 
in India's own hands end it is to perform some 
act of positive patriotism which, while comfirmiog 
and embodying wbat I may call the Durbar spirit, 
will also give that wonderful proof of Indian 
loyalty a permanent and material form, palpable 
equally to the Empire and to tbe world at large. In 
such circumstaoccs the ultimate evolution of India 
aaan autonomous community under the (tjts of tbs 
Bniisb Crown, a fiee nation among equals, would 
be assured. 

IRepentance. 

gd Story Otscriptiit of life in the interior of Ceylon,'} 
-UY 

THE HON IIB. T. C. L. MOONEJIALLE. 
(ifemter, Leffislttlite Council, Ceylon.) 

PART 1. 

If AM eitting at the stile, leading to the village 
H green and my thoughts are in a tumult. A 
' great depression is weighing raedown,Iknow 
not where to turn. The reason for this is plain, 
for I am what people commonly call a “ jail bird," 
Pardoned I may have been, nevertheless men will 
call me that to tbe end of my time. The events 
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of the last tow weeVa come ciowJmg into my 
bratn, and I cm bard// recal/ them, la Sbewder 
in which they took place, without an eifott 

Oh I that I could f 01 get all and begin life again 
wUh a clean record 1 ilut thu is impossible 1 
You may s.iy that tny fault was due to indiscre- 
tion or to want of thought, but the facts reniaio, 

I eball here relate all these facts nhich led up 
to my arrest and conviction, and as the narrative 
develops, piovide the coriect eetling for the 
picture 1 am about to draw The reader mil thus 
be able tojudge fcr himself bow f«r 1 was rtapon 
Bible 

The ecene befoie me is a (xaceful one, and 
heautilul withal 1 shall not exchange it lor any- 
thieg the woild can give, for it le lotimitely con 
nected with my early childhood and leler emer- 
gence into the Joyous time of youth 

The BUD IB Betting beyond the blue bills in the 
diBtancs, and painting the UnJKtpe with rainbow 
hues, vivjd and eter changing Defcre me la the 
Village green, refreshed into a bright emerald by 
the recent aheware In epite of the inspiring and 
glorious I’anoratno, m spite of the memorire of a 
happy childbooil, I am tad, and tbebieeset wafted 
from a thousand direccioiia wbitpei >n my ear the 
awful tnesaage, “youth, tbou art discredited in 
thy community, a nameless wanderer sbalt thou 
be " 

1 have just reached the age of twenty three 
The puke bents etrODg, and the heart throbs bu<^ 
antly but the future seeioe dark and obscured by 
a heavy curtain aa of night . 

1 am of tbe housa and lineage of the Mamg or 
scribes. That is tbe tradition In Britiah times 
my ancestora took service aa tbe minor headmen 
of the village My father served aa such for a 
long period, but died when I was a youth, leaving 
me and an infant brother in charge of bis widow- 
ed Bister, who wna ever faithful to her frost and 
brought ua up according to her lights 


I grew up in uiucli the same manner as the arer- 
sgOTjJlege child. I attended the village school, 
learning Giy letters and figures; and although my 
career there was not brilliant, Iiwaa able to write 
aiegihlu hand, and manage an ordinary account 
with facility. Naturally, my great ambition was 
to succeed iny father as headman of the villsge 
when a suitablo opportunity occurred. As very 
often happens in the like circumstances, tbe 
headman in otbca was the one person who wae 
opposed to my scheme 1 had long since re-ilieed 
that he wu my enemy, but I hid inherit- 
ed largo posseasions and was a man of wesUh ac- 
cording to village notions It did not seem to me 
at ell necessary to cultivate bit friendship So 
long SB 1 paid my t»*e», 1 thought, end conducted 
myeelf with that degree of propriety which pie- 
veiled amooget other men in tbe village, 1 waa 
safe There were many youlh* of my own age In 
the community, whom I generally met in the 
or-lioary occupatione of life. Wlien ploughing, 
eowing or reaping, there was much rivalry bet- 
ween ua. There were, haweier, intervale of time 
which were spent in absolute idleness. Iheee 
periods of idletiesa were iiot good for us as 1 efter- 
Wards learnt to my coel Gridually, without 
knowing it, I came to be nssomated with a set of 
young men who when they drank, drank deeply, 
tod when they gambled did ea for heavy stakes 
1 waa fairly cautious all the time, but my sensibi- 
lities became bluuted imperceptibly, and the 
pnekings of conseienea began to be ecarcely 

I remember one recent harvest when the work 
of gathering and stoiing the crop was heavy in- 
deed. hly aunt, who minded the home duties, 
waa ill and too feeble to assist me 1 wte forced 
to eummen eeveial of my young friends, of the 
aet I have described, to my aid IVben all the 
work was done I felt called upon to entertain them, 
according to the customs of my people. The 
entertainment took the shape of an open air break- 
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fnSt, And it is needless to say tliat we enjoyed 
ourselves immensely. Hut idas! the demon of 
drink ciept in, and neuly mtned oui enjoyment 
with'a Rrueson^o ending. 

The headman arrived on the scene end was 
about to march us to the nearest lock up, when 
soma one suggested a “small present ” which, 
when delivered, acted like a charm, and we 
youngsters were let olT with a warning to goto 
our homes and keep still for the rest of the day. 

Had I taken this lesson to heart, my stoiy 
would have been vastly diflerent. 

The check I had receive), however, set my 
thoughts drifiiog in another dirocUon After 
this incident my aunt told me that if lik*' a r«o- 
BonaUe man 1 had taken to myself » wile, she 
would, without much Uifhculty, have sammoned 
a few of her fiieods, and with their help, liarvtst- 
ed the crop, I was much icclined to egreo with 
her, and wondered why 1 bad not taken this 
necessary step earlier. 

1 had a playmate who used to frequent the vil* 
lags green and gambol with the rest of us when 
we were children. She had long since grown up, 
and WAS at this time, living a somewh.it secluded 
life, as is the custom with oui people; fulfilling 
however her household duties, with cirs and effi- 
ciency. She was the beauty of the village, nod 
many a young man’s heart used to beat with a 
paiutul throbbing at the sight of her, but all to 
no purpose. At one end of the green, in a spotsec- 
luded by the overhanging branche* of aclnirp of 
graceful bamboos, wns the village well. Thither the 
maidens resoi tod in the cool of the evening for 
the water needed at their homes. 

1 was ataedieg by the stile one d.vy, doing 
Bothing in particular, when my attention was 
arrested by the laughter of a bevy of girls at the 
well. I ateiltiiily crept along the path leading to 
the grove of bamboos till I reached it unseen by 
the gay rrowd. My old phjmitc was evilently 
relating n story which to me was inaudible. Sod- 


denly there was a shriek and a chorus of lamen* 
tition. Rin menika, foi that was the name of 
my erstwIi/lB playm.att’, had in the course of her 
nirrative, dropt into the well the string of coral 
wbkb encircled her bs.iutiful nock. I noticed the 
absence of thy heads at once. I kept still and 
waited. The girls did all they could to regain 
possession of the bead*, but without success. They 
seemed to be greatly agitated by the incident, but 
entirely powerless to act. Well knowing the natural 
tiiiiidity of our women folk, I was sure that the 
gills would keep the loss to themselves rather 
than locur the displeisure of the elders 
of the village by recounting the tale. With 
many backward glances they tardily repaired 
to the eetlleuient, carrying the pots of water 
on their beads. As soon as the last uf them 
bad disappetred, I ran to my house, and 
fetched a bill hoot with which I quickly cut down 
tlie longest bamboo in tbe clump. Fixing ft aa 
GimlyasI could to the bottom of tbe well, and 
ateadying ite upper end against the stone wall 
which encircled the well, I carefully descended 
using the knots of the bamboo aa steps for my 
feet. A sudden holding of tha breath, a dive below, 
and ] had secured the coveted prize 1 I placed the 
atiiiig of cor.al m my waist and Bsuistercd lei- 
surely Loniewaids. Asl was goipgalong an inspi- 
ration got hold of me, and 1 decided to write a 
sonnet descriptive of my attachment to this the 
fairest of women, and the restoration by her true 
knight of the valued jewel which adorned her 
comely parson. No sooner wns the thought con- 
ceived than it was accomplished, the verses were 
inscribed in a strip of ola with the aid of the Style, 
and the writing smeared over with a mixture of 
lamp-bUck and perfumed .oil, to secure its clear- 
ness. I placed the stiing of coral and the writing 
in A neat!)' tiod up pircel, and handed it to my 
brother, asking him to repair to the house of 
Rin-menika nud deliver it personally to her. The 
innocent Ivd readily assented and set out on his 
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errand. This ha failUfuUy ei.culed, but could 
tell m« nothing aa to the reception he had been 
accorded. Sereral da) a of wearinefa and impatience 
bad passed, and 1 was still Waiting. About fi?8 
daya afioi, 1 was egoin at the stile lietieaa and un- 
happy, when I saw a little while Bag waving from 
the direction of the grove of bamtooa 1 ran up 
to the Bignal, to find the lovely giil sUcdiDg with 
ejea everted, hiding within tlio receaaes of the 
thick foliage 

“Fair one,” avid I, “dost want met” “Com- 
rade,” aha replied, ' I have watched for an oppor- 
tunity of ineetjng)Ol>, but some task baa alwaya 
prevented mi Even now there are many duties 
awaiting me and I muet ran back as soon as 1 can. 

I thank you atocerely for what you have dooe 
Your generosity is only excelled by the gallantry 
you have dieplayed A tnai'ien may not tall 
what the feels, but time preeecs and I caa only 
whisper that I am yiur servant, to do ae 
you will ’’ 

“ My adorsd ODS,” X rejoiued, “you ate my 
queen, It IS I that shall be your slave” nesi 
tatingly the Udy replied, “It is net light there 
should bs speech between ns about 'bings of 
which we have no experience, but go boldly to my 
parents, press your suit before them sod wheij 
that la done a maiden’s duty will be faithfully 
performed." 

With these words she suddenly disappeared, 
leaving me a prey to the most conflicting emo- 
tions [ could see however, that the maiden 
was correct, and contented myself with the re- 
flection that I had need to be thankful to the 
gods for the assurance that my aSrction was ro- 

My patience was sorely tried dating the seat 
few days. But the preliminary negotiatiooe were 
in due time over and the day of the wedding was 
fixed It was to taka place after the fielJa were 
sown. Three months to wait, and yet to wait 
was all that was demanded of me. 


Aa I was making my preparations for the com- 
ing eveot, one of the young men who belonged to 
tlm let 1 hare already described, came to the bouse 
nod naked whether it was true I wsa soon to be 
mariied. 

1 pleaded guilty to tbe soft impeachment with a 
needleasebow of reluctance. 

Producing a handle from his waist, my ftieiiil 
displayed before my aatonisbed gaze, tbe loveliest 
string of corals I had ever eet eyea on 1 was so 
taken up wub the beads that I purchased them 
on the epot, inteoding to present them to my bride 
irhea 1 eacorted ber hums 

Next da} I was lying in the'/nfa reading an old 
book, wben at coon the liei Imao came, and began 
speaking to me in the blandest tones Suspecting 
nothing ( epread a mat for him on the ptfa and 
we eet down together Our conversation lasted for 
a few mioutee, tod as I was prepaiing to offer 
him tbe customary chew of betel, be eeixed me 
by the wrists snd clapped a pair of hand cuffs on 
them Ko cxpleoation wai given mi of ibis 
outmgeoais conduct, and 1 was told to wait till 1 
wes produced in Oourt to hear the charge againek 
me I was taken to the headmen's house, where I 
met three of my boon eompioioae in stocks, ^ooi^ 
ing very uuhippy, and 1 was soon compelled to 
joiu them I apent tbe whole night m this un- 
comfortable situation, and try as I would to make 
my unfortunate fellow piieoners speak, not a word 
could I get from them. Next day we were Uken 
to the court and I found to my amazement that I 
vres charged with highway robbery along with 
the other three, The headman entered the witness 
box and diaeloied a grueiome talo. He said that 
two Moorish merchants came to him several days 
before, tod atatad they were maUng a tour, through 
the viUagea, trading aa thay journeyed along. One 
evening they were paaaing the amlatam* in our 
Vllbg^ when they aaw a party cf young men 
* narrow veraodah uaed for ilorp- 
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plajiDg, as they thought a friendly game of cards. 
The party at once rushed out of the anthafam 
and robbed them of all their merchandise, 
consisting of * oral and other articles, with all 
the cash they had in their possession. The 
description given by the traders helped him to 
arrest the first thres accused with the stolen 
articlea. The fourth accused,— meaning roe — was 
at first arrested on suspicion, hut was d«ly iden- 
tified as one of the party, by the traders He 
asked for n search-warrant in order to ascertain 
whether any ox the articles still missing could be 
discovered in my possession. Ha next produced 
the stolen property. In the lot I observed several 
strings of coral eiaetly like the one I had pur- 
chased from the first accused 
The search-warrant was granted, and I was pre- 
sent when the string of coral was found in the old 
wooden box at home. The case came on for trial 
in due course and was proved to the hilt. The 
old experienced lawyer, who appeared for me shook 
his head when he tool; down the instructions fur 
my defence, and sadly told me, th.at although be 
had no doubt whatever regarJiog my innocence, 
my ultimate conviction was inevitable. I myself 
had a strong presentiment that nothing could save 
me. There was firet the fact that the traders were 
robbed. When they were confionted with the 
alleged thieves they identified all. Then came the 
discovery of the beads in my possession, soon after 
the robbery. lly protestations of innocence 
availed nothing. Besides, it was absurd to 
expect the Court to diflt-rentiate between roe and 
the others when the evidence wjs the same against 
all. 

You may ssk how the traders came to jdentify 
me as one of the gang. It was in this wise. The 
headman, as I have already said was no frieud of 
mine. He had no doubt beard that I had purchas- 
ed one set of coral. He set to work on this basis 
eliminating all facts which tenlui to prove my 
innocence. 


When I had been arrested and put in stocks 
with the rest, the headman beckoned to the 
traders and asked them — putting the question in a 
leading form— whether I was not one of the gang. 
Both traders readily admitted this, believing 
that their statement was true The headman 
immediately made a note of the admission in his 
diary, and the mischief was done. 

\V« ware all convicted and received a sentence 
of twelve months eich. 

Jast as Hie senteacs was pronounced, I heard a 
piercing shriek and I saw my love being led away 
hy her mother fainting 

&Iy heart sank within me and I bade a silent 
farewell to the hopes I had cherished. 

As I was being led away, the old lawyer looked 
at me with tearful eyes and told me not to des- 
pair. 

There was great excitement one day in the 
prison. We heard that the Supreme Court Lad 
closed its eittiiige and thit there was to be what is 
known as a “ jiil delivery ’ We were marshalled 
in the parade ground within the jail walla in sec- 
tions, etch section beiog in charge of a warder. A 
venerable looking old gentleman, attended by 
eeveral officials approached us, carrying ir bis 
hand a petition, Ha read out my name and order- 
ed me to step forward. My three companions were 
also separited from the crowd and the whole 
group inarched into the office close by. I was first 
closely examined, and I stated without reserve all 
the details that were know i to me. My three 
companions stolidly donied that I had been at the 
amftafant on the day of the robbery, or that 1 had 
taken any part in it. Tb« Supreme Court Judge — 
fur that was the official who conducted the in- 
quiry — "iniled beoignantly on me as he dismissed 
u", stating that he would r.'part the whole matter 
to the Raj I in Colombo. 

I noticed that afear this event I w.-is not given 
any of th« usual la’ks, About a fortnight after, 
the jailor showed me a sealed letter which he said 
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hud como from the PvAji I had been pinioned 
and was free to go home Hera I am sitting at 
the stile, tlunking and thinVing, but wholly in 
cspsbie of taking up the threads e! my life again 
TAUT II 

My love came boldly to we at the stile, a St* 
days after m> return She fell at nij feet anil 
began to cry I held her hand and lonld say 
nothing After her emotion had abated, the brave 
girl began to epeat heeitaiingly "lyiid of mv 
keait,” she said, “to live in this vill>ea under 
eiisting conditions is impoi'ih'e Eieo niy parents 
have turned against me heoiu«i I wool t not mairy 
snotlier Osn I give my hand wheie mj I eart gora 
not ? When my brd waa taken to pi i»on I thought 
the end of the world had come' My inether i 
eompanied me to the court sgainat her oi'.hes '>ut 
1 would go with or withou' her The kind old 
lawyer who defended you eent hiecleik to me, 
•fter my lord had been resjoved D» Asked why 
it wae I had shrieked when sentence was pro 
iiounced, I would not reply He presW oa to 
Hpetk, but modesty prevented me “ Young 
woman,” be continued, “ much depends upon your 
reply, (or there ie yet sometliing we might do for 
my unfortunate client ” Ilupe etirred within me 
and on its dictates I replied ‘ Etcelleoec, it is 
not right that a wai len should speak on roalters 
which only her cldere have the privilege of die 
cussing I am willing however to confide in you 
I was betrothed to your client and shoold hare 
married him in a short while but for the aoimo- 
eity of the headman ” " Has he no relative* who 
can act for him ? 1 knew hia father well and did 
all 1 could for the youth as an inadequate return 
for the services the old man had faithfally rend- 
ered mo in protecting my interests in your 
village. Istbeie noboiy who can mgn n peti- 
tion’for pardon ? ' “ My lord, ’ I said, " I ahall go 
bach to the village and summon to your oflics 
the old aunt who has so far protected the 


“Do * 0 , was the reply, “and come up 
with her n fortnight from to diy." 

liord of my heart, I carried out the lawyer's 
instruetioDu When I reached *tbe town, the 
session of the Supreme Court was in full gwirg. 
A petition for your pardon, fully stating the 
farts was ready in tbaUwyci's nfhce Ibis was 
signed by your sunt and presented to the presiding 
Judge The result my lord knows ” 

I followed the rcciti! with a beating heart, and 
took my old pluymate in uy arms, kissiog the 
thanks which T ould not express 

“ Loid," Rail ebe, “there ia atiU much to ba 
done' W^uiu't not *11)w things to rest here. 
>1 < lugli I say It as should not, we tnust bo 
(Darned — tins with the blushes thick upon her 
fair face 

“I Tuiteegree.dearlsig," Irejoined, “but what 
about the ronsent ef your parents, and what will 
the world *ay to your marrying a degraded man f" 
“ I cm « rep for the tonssnt of toy parents or 
the opiuiun of ihe woilJ > ’ the caiea»iogly replied. 

The aaid would have it eo, and we were 
quietly married 

The first Hung we did after that waa to visit 

the old lawyer with ea gorgeous a present as we 

village folk could afford, and thank him for the 

inestimable serviors he Ind rendered us. He was 

glad to sea us umled and happy Through hisin- 

etrameiitalitT a fi.ll inva.a,...a.., , ,i. 

laiuay a ia.li investigation into the cireum- 

etaocea of jny case wae aeciired The animosity 
of the headuian «vas proved beyond cavil, and he 
was summatily dismissed 

I am now the headman of the village aod Ran 
menik*, the moth-r of my chillren, ie the Queen 
of my, home and the Lady Beautiful of the 
settlement 

The one regret which troubles me eoraotimes is, 
that I should have been such a tool as to be incap- 
able^ diaciiminating between a desirable friend 
and his opposite. 
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IIESE paragraphs are being indited on tiio 
eve of the ambiasadors of the Greit Powers 
proceeding to London for the Conference 
whieli is expected to bring peace between the 
Ralkaii AllirS nrd Turkey. What may be the 
final outcome ia on the knees of the gods. Bnt 
judging from all higns and the prevailing utter- 
ances ill the Europeiin Presu, it seems that there 
is eveiy prnhab liev of a satisfactory peace — such 
as shall satisfy on the one hand the atKour propra 
of the Ottoman and on the other the aspirations 
of the Alliis who luvo borne the biunt and the 
heat of the nar and established their clans for hold- 
ing fast by the tenitori»a they have respectively 
occupied during the course of the War. ftis alleged 
tbn' IhaGTrieka alone are sulking 'TiiUsolkiDgis 
genonilly condemned by the Ciintinental end Dritish 
Press Hut it is tobepreeumed thatOreece will come 
into a line with her colleagues and prove herself tea- 
lonsbie besides. There is also the apprehension of 
ndiff reneeasto the occiipition of Saloniea between 
the Ssreian and the Austrian. It is a bard nut 
to rraok, seeing that the iaterests of the two are 
in direct conflict. That the Servians should eeek 
for a post is quite natural and intelligible. Every 
land-locked Power yearns to reach the sea in order 
to develop its trade and commerce. On the other 
hand, it is believed that Ibe *' open door” policy 
of the Turk hitherto specially io reference to 
Salonica, may, in case the Servian is able to 
secure it as a fruit of his own unaided exertions 
and sacrifices, lead to the shutting out of that 
post against all others, Austria included. It is a 
ticklish problem which, it is to be devoutly 
hoped, will be solved in a judicious and judical 
spirit by the London Conference. Otherwise, the 
apprehension is that a conflict on this point 
may blaze forth into a Continental war of 
C0I0S.S1I lasgnttude. Modern wars, at least of 
the last hundred year®, have had mure or lc«a 
their origin in economic cr politico economic 
c.aiises, real or preteiidod. And it seems that the 
wirs of tlie twentieth century (which Heaven 
forbid) arc most likely to originate in economic 
caiiaes pure nnd simple rather than any other. 
Everywhere the woi M rasounJs with the incessant 
cry of “ open door ” nr “ closed door,” here and 
there. Then, again, wehaarconlinnoualyof “lanea 


of influence,” and “spheres of interest." For* 
merly wars “disguised as commerce came.” So 
Bung the poet. Now-a days wars are oj>eiily de* 
dated to obtain a foothold fur purposes of com- 
merce, because the old hypocrisy has come to be 
thoroughly iioma«ked. 

Again, thero is the difllcult and tangled pro- 
blem of Albania with its mixed population of 
Christians, Mabomedans, Slavs, and so on, not 
to eay augbt o! the prmalive Gerceness which 
still characterises the people who, save in the 
fifteenth century, have not been known to have a 
settled state or a homogeneous nationality. The 
autonomy of Albania is undoubtedly in the air 
hut how It IS to be established on the line of the 
least resistance is a tough task which will absorb 
many anxious hours of the coming peace-makers 
and tax their diplomatic sagacity to the fullest. 

Lastly, there is the virile state of Romania 
which all through the sanguinary belligerency has 
stood aloof but is no doubt desirous of rectifying 
its frontier so ns to be free on one side from the 
Ottoman and on tbs other from the fierce Bul- 
garian It is superfluous to observe that sll love is 
lost between the Bulgar and the Romanian. The 
latter’e demands, so far as they seem to be limned 
in the eamo ofEcial or friendly org.an8 of opinion, 
are on the whole moderate, and there is every like- 
lihood of a near realisation of them. The state is 
aeagAcioiis one but free and etrong and capable 
of c.arrying on hostilities single-handed if need be. 
It is better situated eveiy way thau the Allied 
Balkm States. 

The next fortnight or three weeks will be 
weeks of the greatest curiosity, if not anxiety, for 
tbe great Contioental Powers. The ambassadors 
are luckily to meet in the capital of tbe greatest 
country in the world which ba.s no axs of its own 
to grind and which, besides, has been benevolently 
neutral, neither inclining to tbe one side nor the 
other. It was a happy thought which suggested 
London OS the place for fioatly settling the terms 
of “ peace with honour " all round. Lotus hope 
it will be eoUd and undultirbcd peace with honour 
more than the bombastic one which Benjimin 
Disraeli brought from. Beilin some thirty-four yeam 
ago midst “a bhza of triumph.” The Allies have 
ciittlieGoidianknot of tbe Nrar Eastern question 
which has now nnd again loomed lirgo during 
tbe last hundred ycais with a variety of menacing 
portenta and wiili them great w.ais at intervals 
aioTP the hiatnricil Navuiiio Europe is hound 
to bri-atliM freely if what has been ea!le.l“tho 
cUrnal question " of the F.ist is boIvihI lo the 
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but WO) kiug nt bigli pressure. So much so that 
the peruontage of tbe uncmplojcd baa dwindled 
down to next to tiotblng. That is indeeil a phe- 
nnmenni economic condition. But the queation n 
how lung will it hst. The Itine mu^t tnevitiibly 
come when overproduction will lead to a period 
of equally “phenomenal” depressioi . India 
abould profit by tbe present situation. 

COSTISENTAL POUIIC3. 

Apart from the BiCuation cre.ated hy the Armis- 
tice, it mny be said that the Continent haapreeentol 
a tolerably quiescent attitude. Ilow long it may 
last is probJeraatical. Tbe Great States are no 
doubt armed to the teeth. Tbeir Standing Armiea 
are undergoing the supposed annual exercise of 
mobilisation which under certain contingencies 
may mean aomethiiig exceedingly utninous. 
There is a eeething volcano underneath the 
quiet surface. A match may kindle ii, and 
the dreaded oruptioo, with its unlimited quaotity 
of fire and brimstone, may convulse Europo and 
tbe world. Austria and Italy are ^t a game of 
cross purpose, while Uuaiii and Germany are vn- 
lookers, but with a keen e}e tu their respective 
specific intcreels. The map of Europe must under- 
go n change with the eruption now eo greatly 
dreaded. Meanwhile the naval etrength of the 
maritime States is being stesdily increased which 
fflCADS more and more naval ezpeuditure of an 
uuecooomicjl character. So long, however, as 
international rivalriessnd jealousies continue, — and 
it is pToblematiciil whether they will ever end— 
this kind of expenditure is bound to go on at the 
expense of each nation. 

England at present is in exultalion at the 
patriotism which has impelled Canada, under tho 
Protective TuritT protagonist and Premier, Mr. 
Borden, to present 3 first class Dreadnoughts 
at its own cost but at tbe cost of the British Trea- 
sury for maiiit-'nance. Australia applauds tbo 
gift but other Colonics are looking somewhat ask- 
ance at this coruscation of tbe Cacndiana. 
Whether the Empire will bo more firmly knit on 
ibis »cc(faot si>d irbftker ibe Iseptria} Delfincv 
will be better for tbe gift, are questions which 
timo alone can solve. There are Colonies which 
seem to think that self-defence is better than such 
a gift to tlio Mother Country which is wesUhy 
enengh to build any number of thiee titanic wnr 
vessels. The British Empire will, they opine, he 
better defendid when eacb self cuntaiiiei) Colony 
Ci\n defy external aggression on its own shores. 

Italy, Austria end llussia aienow foremost in 
their activity for building up a strong naval fleet 


for oQansive and defensive purposes. Italy is 
glorying in a fat surplus while its War Minister 
has ifoasted of the late war expenditure in Tripoli 
having been met without fresh burdens on the 
taxpayers! That oracular pronouncement, how- 
ever, must be received with a large reserve. Every 
State b) accustomed tu nrithmetical jugglery in 
presenting its finances. Tbe continental Powers are 
great adepts at concealing tho true conditions of 
their finance and presenting a rosy picture which 
under the investigation of the skilful and inde- 
pendent fintncial physician proves to bo the very 
reverse. It should not surprise ua were one such 
soon to costraJjct the boasting War Ministerab 
Rome. 

Xne Mailed Fist is unusually quiet at this junc- 
ture ! Can It be that it is his quiescence before 
the coming Continental storin so ominously appre- 
hended? Any how it is a hopeful sign — this 
absence of garrulous activity on the part of the 
Emperor and the customary indiscretions. The 
Aged iDon.arcb who still presides over the destiny 
of Austria and Hungary has seer, many a political 
vicissitude during bis long reign but it Is doubtful 
whether be has known such times as the present 
Though Hungary is torn into factions and 
though wild and even Uooligsnlike scenes sro 
enacted m the Hungarian pniliament, tba veteran 
at Vienna is able by eheer force of his strong char- 
acter and eagacioiis experiment to keep up the 
Dual monarchy in a state of tolerable equanimity. 
At piesent he is p.tssing through mostianxious 

Portugal is quiet and so is Spain, though tho 
dastardly a/«.asination of one of Spain's most 
cautious and reforming s'aterman of recent times 
is exceedingly lamentable. Iving Alfanso has lost 
in the person of Senor Canalejaa a trusted and 
Bifn Premier the like of whom may not be seen 
for many a day. It bespeaks volumes to bis 
royal credit and apprecation of tbo assassinated 
Fnme Minister that he courageously headed the 
funeral defying the anarchist and mourned bis 
loss in public by kneeling down and praying for 
tbe wertby tea/ depsrisd. Seeb /tn act o! appre- 
ciation kindles ' coriespnnding sympathy in the 
heart of a grateful people, and the cjit feature 
which has relieved the dismal condition of 
Spanbih politics during tho last few years is tbo 
conduct and Action, tbo courage and public 
appreciation of one who lias fallen as martyr to 
his duty. The nama of Senor O.inalejas will 
remain memonibla in Sp’.mish annals for many a 
generation to cume as a genuine patriot and bene- 
factor of the'people — Sans jieiir el sons reproche, 
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UR. OOKHALE AJTD JHB INDIANA OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Mr, CoHhals and Ihe Indians of SaiiUi Africa. 

The lion. MfC K. QokVate, OI.E., hislM . 
a spleuilid receptiiin to South Africa duriog^hia' 
four w-'eks’ tour in that oloJiy.' Europeans 
and In flans alike welcomed lum' with hearty 
enthusivsin. The European .residents received 
him with a warmth of feeling" and courteny 
scarcoli exproted, and tho Government at Pretoria 
was m •gnmiraonfi in its friendly attitude 
In ord> r to faeiliuto his convoiiicnce i-pecial trains 
werearrange lwllelo^tco^-a^y Kiid a fepre'-enUtive 
of the Immigration Ueputment was deputed to 
accompiny hirn'llirsulfhclif tho" journey It is 
very signiCcint lu ’rfotiei tint at the Ibnqiiet 
given iu his lionjiirat Kimbeifoy, Kuropeaos and 
Indians aliki th" same table This is 

unique in the annsh of Diimond Fields The 
Indiinv, of course, were^'jiibihnt Of the 
scope of Mr. OAvliale's luiasiou, his experiences 
and inipresalons and of the re<.iilta of his tour, 
the fullowing luminous n]dre«s he delivered at 
the rrrent Town Hall meeting tin 'Bombay, will 
give an idea. [^.f. /. 

Mn. Craikmih, IiAOiBS AND Otsiitutv,— £ esnoot 
tall you how gUd I stn to bo baolc sgam m ladig sod 
Dj joy la further int-ineiilad by the Liod and cordial 
grectiogi whiah this grost gsthocing has oxtanded to mo 
ODil tha gonaroiis terms ia which you, Sir, bare apoLen 
of ray work in South Africa Vour warm waloomo 
}oinM to the undoubted satisfaotloa with which oar 
coaotrymen in South Afnes hare regarded the risit. !s 
to mo ample reward for auch strain as the work imposed 
on me while it lasted. Tovi probably know, what I bsro 
publicly stated more tliaa once, that my visit was uoder- 
taken in response to an earnest inricatieo repeatedly 
pressed on me by our great countryman there, Ur: 
Uandhi. iVbcn I Erst made up ray miod, horrever, to 
pay the visit, my ides, was to go about the country as 
i^nietly as poasdile to visit all important Indian oenlros, 
to colloct such facts d 3 ! could concerning the treatownt 
to svhich our countrymen were snbjectcd there and on 
my return to India to lay thoio facts before the Qorero* 
nicnt and the people of this cooatry in the hope of 
stimolating thereby grc.sterc-ertions on this side in sup- 
port of the Indian cause in South Africa. And it was 
not till f actually landed at Ci('0 Town sod saw tbe els- 
bomte programme which hod been drawn np forma that 
I realised whit work was expected of mo by my coun- 
trymen thorn. Agsin it was no pert of my first plan to 
seek to approach the authorities in tjonth Africa direetlT 
with a Btitement of Indian gnevancos. That suggestion* 
was Erst made to mo by the authorities in London 1 
tliiok I ana eoraiuifUng no iiidiaeretrou when I stain 
that it was I.ord Crewe and Air. Haroourt wbostrongly 
niiggcstcd to mo the extreme deHirabilily of ruy seeking 
nn opportunity to discuss the Indian iiuestion personal- 
ly with the Slinieters in Boi'th Africa. Sly answer to 
them at that time, iiowfl'er, was of a tentatire Datnre. I 
sMd tliat 1 aiioutd bo gild to act on ths auggestiou if I 
found it possiblo to do so, consistently rntli self respect. 
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If I seal sub|octcd to scrioni .'ndignitics in South Africa, 
as I had fully apprehended I might he, then ’ t enid that 
f should notcare to thyuat myself on the Ministers. 

• When, howHver, I rojehed Cups Toivn and actually saw 
how anxious the Union Oorirnment was to treat nio 
with arery eonaideratIcQ and iiow 'arrangements had 
already been made foi my iiiectiiig n'dC only my own 
countrymen at all important centres, but also mcobers 
of tlio European eomrannity nt' these 'centres, the only 
thing left to mb wns to outer wliole-heartcJIy.Into the 
spint of the arrangements and utilise totbo full tbs 
opportun^es placed within wy reach. To have done any 
thing clssiA these clr. umstsncci would have bccn'to 
betray tho cause Xvhich I had gone there to serre dnd to 
show myself unworthy of the confidcnco_Wbich ray 
countrymen there had ( hosen to repnso in me.' 

TnuTouR ' , 

Mr. Gokbate then described how his four weeks in 
South Africa wore sprit in tuiting impOrLaiit Ipdlan 
cenlios, meeting not only tho isandi of Indian residents 
in tbat country, but all > a lai ce number of Europeans, 
many of them men of note, addressing racctings some- 
times compoacd cxolu'-ively of Indiani, aoractimes of 
Europeans, but more often mixed gatherings of both 
Europeans and Indians snd discussing tho sorera] pbasen 
t>1 \V>» ipvaVitin XXI xxArrsttrwa «xid»t ctmiercnces xvitti 
leading oxen of all ehsdei of opinioo and representing 
rano'is laterrste After exscnniog the xvhole question 
from crery point of viox', Mr Cokhsleinet the Uioistors 
— Cenersf Botha, General Smutts sod Mr, Fisebcr—on 
tbo 14th Kovember at Pretoria in a long interriow last- 
ing for two hours, wlien they went over the whole 
ground point by point aod thero was a full and frsnk 
intcrebaoge of views, D.o Miaiitare promising a careful 
consideration of the ca*e submitted to them and they on 
Uicirsido oxplaining wlnt thev considered to bo the spo> 
list difficulties of lbs pcsilLoo On thofclloniegdiy Mr. 
Ookbslshod an opportuoityof Isyingthe xvbolo matter 
before tbo OoTemar-Oenoral, II. B. Lord Gladstone, and 
then ho left South Afr cs feeling satmEed in his own 
mind llist he had dono all that he was capable of and 
hrioging aw»y with Lira tbo lirelicst rocollcotiooi of tbo 
wealth of sE’ection lavished on liira by his countrymen 
_lherr. of the extienio kindness with which the European 
'community had treated him and ottho great considera- 
tion and eourtesy^houn to hinlbv tbo Union Govern- 
ment. 

A Posiirov Or DirMct.’i.Tr. 

ProcoedinB Mr. Gold ale sxid Before I attempt to 
givo you an idea of tho state of things as 1 found it 
there t should like to m'^ko ono or two obsorrations of 
somewhat personal character Tlio Erst ia about tho 
ertrrme diflicully of ray position in South AMet AVrer 
before In all niy life, I sssure you, hid 1 to wslk on such 
dilfienlt and dclioxto ground, nor did I c\er feel so op- 
pressed with a aenio of leupnnsihility as during my four 
weiks in South Afiiex. Even tliCi speeUI courtesy and 
consideration slioxYn ii o by tbe Union Cioxcrnnicnt, 
while it landoiiLtfdly fxcilitateil my worl,,nddo<l in a nay 
to my diincnitiea, for, wnile on.* section of tlio Knropsxn 
rommunity— the O'treria anti Indian section-wasre- 
sestfnl tliit sitrb cnnsiil'ratioii should ham been shown 
to me, thaso who represented the better I'liropesji mind, 
though Batisfied at heart tbat the right thing had been 
done, wore nervous as to vliellier undiio ndrantago 
Bughtnot be taken nt tt o poKiUon to pnt a false intcrp- 
irtatiou on what had been done. On the Indian side, on 
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mESEST OVTLOOK. 

In concluding Mr. Ookhalo said Ladies and gcnt'e- 
loeo, before I sit down you niny well a»U me nhaV is now 
tba outlook in South Africa. Well, the catsloRuo of our 
gncTSDCes thoro is so long that as General Botha akid 
to mo, in the course of our intcrriew, «rcn the atroogest 
Ministry that could bo conccircd in South Africa to-d»y 
could not be strong enough to rcincdv tlioio grietsn'His 
all at once and if It attempted any aooh thing it woula 
straightway bo hurled from power The aitnalion u 
aiicli that though we must keep up llio strugglo cease- 
lessly, we must not expect anything eUe than alow, 
though steady amelioration of our lot. But I think m 
certain matters relief will ho forlheaming almoat 
iinmediatoly. In the first plieo, I fully expect that the 
pronsional acttlemcnt arnred at between Mr. Uandhi 
and OcDcral Siiiutts as regarda the pasane reaiataneo 
moTCmcnt, which the Gorernment foi^d itscU powerless 
to carry through Parliament last •etsion, will be auc- 
ccasfully earned through this year The actual work- 
ing of the Emigration Law also will, f «xpe< t, aoon 
become milder and more considerate. Xlien that out- 
rageous impost, the three pound heenso tax, mil, I 
fully expect, go in the course of this jest. In fset, 

I may mcntioa that Ministers hare authorised me to 
a.ay that they will do their best to reraore the grior- 
g>nee as early as possible. In the matter of education 
alto the position will materially improre aod the 
aetual admiDistratton of laws auch as the Gold Law 
and Township Act mil tend to become less and 
less burdeniome. In one respect, howerer, I fear tho 
position will not soon ehsngc for tha better aod it is 
eten poisiblo that it may eren grow worse before it be- 
comes bettor. Aod tbit is in regard to trading licences. 
Hero, howoTOr, oar eomniuoity is fighting for bate jus- 
tice. Jtod It bas behind in tlie matter the sympathy not 
ooly of the Ooremment of lodia and of tlio Impena) 
OoTsroment but also of the better mind of tlie Buropeau 
oommunity in Soatb Africa And in tho attuggie it only 
wo in this country do our duty properly our coaotrymen 
there will win. And this brings me to my concludiog 

obserrations. 

Ladies and gcnllcmcu, I strongly feel, many friends 
of our cause in England and South Africa also feel, 
that so far India baa not done her duty by her 
children actosi tho teas strogglmg to uphold her honour 
amidst noparallcled difficulties. Une man amongst ue it 
IS true, has set a great and glorious example— my friend 
Mr. Batsn Tata— whoso name 1 aasuro you, is held 
*in the deepest affection and gratitude by the Indian 
community in South Africa. A Committee in Hodras 
has also done some work, and the Committee here has 
collected somo funds, but all these taken together 
amounts to but little, considering tho issues insolred, 

I hope, however, that wh^toTcr may baro been our 
remissncss in the past, we slisli do better in this respect 
in the future. Remember finally that it if not merely the 
iotercstaof the Indian community ID South Africa alone 
thatlsinvolTedm the straggle, butcur whole future as 
a nation in this Empire is liiTolred In it. In pro- 
portion therefore as wo do our duly in the matter, 
shall wo have advanced more and more towarde •' 
position In this Empire more worthy of the aelf- 
respeet of civilised beings. In proportion as we do 
this duty shall we hsve deserved well ef our country, 
pt our children and our ciiildrcn'a children. 
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The History of Aurangzib. I'ofs. 1 oncf 
II liy VroftttoT Jadaimlh .SVfr^«r — .1/. C. 
tar «D A'oHj, CVi/ciiffit— A's. J-S tach Vol. To It 
had of O. A. yuUsan if- Co , iladras. 
Auraiig/ib's luigii is rem irkable as witnea-ing 
at otice tlia fulliieas to which the powi-r of tho 
Creecent attHUini] Bt,d the uprisii g of IIiikIii no- 
tioiiality which {iiially destnijod it. Tho treeing 
of tho process, by which tho grnniUy conceived, 
well adjueteil and beneficent structure bf tim 
qimi national Empire of Akbar came to cruDililu 
under the liand of Ins imperious, uns) mpatlietic 
and bigoted great grond-son, is a valuable contri- 
buticu to the furtheinuca of our knowledge of our 
national i.istoiy Prufessor Sarkar basing Ins 
woik mainly upon Persian sourtes, upon the Court 
Annals and Bulletins, contemporary monographs 
and the private letters of the Emperor Limself is 
naturally able to present us with a rcmsrkably 
accurate picture of his action nrd policy which led 
to the dismemberreent of the Empire. While at- 
lowing due credit for the accounts of tho Moghul 
Ouiirt by Bernier oiid Tavernier, Minucci and 
Manrique, the author deprecates their occasional 
reliance upon slender bsmr-iumour and icsists 
upon tbo superiority of the evidence furnished by 
contemporary and indigenous histories and tetters, 
Tbe first volume eBliausluely deals with the 
Dcccan campaigns of Aursngsih before he becamn 
emperor, while tbe second brings the narrative up 
to tbe close of the Fratricidal wur in tbe middle 
of 1(»58 A.D. The work is especially valuable to 
tbe South Indian student who is unable to get 
into active touch with the original authorities on 
account of his ignorance of Persian and Urdu, 
We await with great eagerness the publication u£ 
the remRioiDg volumes. 

The Guarded Flame. I!>j K. It. MaxtetU: 
Mttkvm. ft Co, 

This popular novel originally published in 1006, 
which ran through seven cdiiioiis in three months 
of publication will be welcomed in ils present 
form. Thostory is a powciful one of loro and 
tragedy, in which the elements are mixed wiih a 
cunning hand, and the narration is full of charm 
and vigour. 
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In Abor Jungles Sy Jnjui Uantlton — 

CtOTj’B Bill i Som , Loiuftm. 

Aaotber valuable addition baa cow been made 
to the literature on ludian fcontiera aud frontier 
defence. The cp^ratioos conducted by ilajor- 
Geoeral Bower in the gummer of last year againet 
tbe Abura, Miebmu and other tnbea of the Ni^tb 
Ea«tFroatier,bave a wide and far reaching political 
eigniGcance. Tbe task of safe guarding the Uartbea 
of Hindoatan baa been conetantly becoming more 
ardnoua aud expensive, and during tbe part 
decada there have been tpecial influencaa at work 
along tbe Chino Tibetan border of our Empito 
which have necesitated an cxtenaion of the limiU 
of British infiuenca amoog the Naga Ilills of 
Assam. The expedition had a deep political pnr- 
poae underlying it and must not be Judged merely 
aa tbe avcoging hand of the murder of Messra 
Williamsoc and Gregorson and party That the 
aoprame command waa given to General Bower 
a peetmaater in tbe lingiiege of Indu'e aorthero 
and at tbu time atrangely aggreasiva neighbour, 
ChiBa, u ibwlt an indicatiuu of the views enter 
tafcwi by Osrernffleot about the (oportaoce of 
this exp^ition. 

Nor bad tba mission a purely military aad |>eli- 
tieal aigniBcance, tbs survsying parties that erers 
daspauhad to tbs Uibaog Uivsr tnd to the 
Misbml country, aud lbs raluabts stbnogrspbie 
information aoiuirvd by ibese bavs substantially 
snricbsd our kno-etedgsof thacuslona of tbeUen- 
gloi 1 Hill tribes of ths North Kut Ths illueoioat- 
Ing account here givsn must necraearily bavs a 
mure thao pa,aiag value. Ths voliims might be 
regarded as a suppUmint to (he monumental work 
of Sir Alexander Kacksosie, “Tbe North Eittani 
Frontier of llougal " 

Scones from the Ramayana (Idylls Irom 

the Sanskrit.) By i; T. U. if. i 

Panini ef ee, /.niodrvyoej, JBaiaJo.f 

If rrvpbels made the Itetigione of other lanJa, 
tbs Toel made tba religion «t India. While 
pbilnaophers reBred and aiwculeted in their ecfaoole 
tbs great I'pics inspired II ■ faith and devotieo 
of eounlh-at generations In days gone by chilJteo 
learnt this aarred story from ths lovii g lips e( 
mother! and tbs Illiterate lialened snthniird to 
the Tillage reciter and the rxpcuedirg Bandit. 
Timre have changed and tl.s mwleni Kbuol toy 
baa to maka lha acc|uaii:larcs of hia National 
Fpica in an Eng'l-h ga|fc The I’atiini effre baa, 
Iherefcre. reiideie.1 a s<r>iie to the cvnintry ty 
Iringlt g out theas beaulilul hllle volumss. 
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The Philosophy of Change. {Tht reojJt’i 
Bools Series) By II, Wtidon Carr; T.C.and 
B.C.Jack, London and Edin. Cd.nut. 
Frofeasiir Bergson’s pbibsophy marks a new 
era is tbe dsTelopment of thought. His concep- 
tion of the uninrso is atCrvctive, and his dietinc- 
tion of its two sepecU, one as it presents itsslf to 
tbe intellect of man, and the other as it may be 
known by hts intuition, is a distinction which 
strikes the Indian thinker as analogous to tbo two 
points of Tiow disticguiabed in the Advaitis sys- 
tem ef thought Explanations of tbe actual facts 
of eor.acious experience, personality, freedom, etc , 
coneeivvd in the light of this coneeptiou, seem 
quite adequate atd sati-factory ; and tbe function 
which he assigos to ths intellect of man in tbo 
onward flow of life, cu , that of eerneg tbe needs 
ef the activity of life, furnishes ample justification 
for the Prigmatist to claim him for his own. The 
whole aystem bristles with ideas which are highly 
refreshing and atimulUmg. Every student ef 
pbilovopby ought to seek tbo clooost srquaintsoeo 
with the «] stem, sod every general rMder ought 
ioanjuaiot himse)/ wjib )W genera) principles at 
least Mr WildonCarr bu conferred a bisesirg 
on tbe reading public by expounding, in a neat, 
compact and inivlligibl* form, tba general prioei- 
plee of bis system The exposition has ths autho- 
rity ef Monsieur Bergson himself to back it up, 
and thia enbaneta tbe valua of tbo book. Wa art 
toll that the name, I'bilo'opliy of Change, was 
euggeatadby him The leading poinU are very 
ably expounded m seven chaptara under the head- 
•nge of Philosophy and Life, IcUlloct and Slalter, 
Inrtinct and Intelligence, Intuition, Freedom, 
Mind and Ikidy and Creatira Evolution. We 
ttrongly recommend tba book to every reader who 
haaaoy inlereat in the itudy of philosophy. 


Oliver Cromwell and HI* Times By Jidda- 
JAnston,-T. C.iE C JatK. London 
Thie unprelentioua hula voluma dwcribes 
in an intarteling way the groat hUtorical 
of tha Ufa and work of the famous Puri- 
tan htatenman Contemporary matonal avaUsMo 
for writing hia h.elory « parli.an and extrava- 

wtirri, tre, homthi. Credit .. dua to 

imrart I volume for taking an 

Vi. vbicb reeulM 

«T«nt 7 •’v'ther aa a typical 

y Bt nor an inspired pro|het, but “explain 


nan that | 


diCcultiea arcording to bis hoi! 
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Dactylography; or the Study of Finger- 
Prints s The XX. Century Series, (ffy 
Br.wy Faulda ; L. R. F. P., <£•<!., <f c , : SfUner 
<£.• Co., Halifax. Price 1/- nett. 

The utility offioger-priDts as afforiling on un- 
erring basis of identification has long passed the* 
stage of controversy, but it may not ba generally 
known that the scientific study of the subject, and 
its practical discovery and application for the pur- 
pose of personal identity is of quite recent origin. 
The author is one of the few experts who first 
laboured in the field, his article “ On the skin- 
furrows of the band ” published in Jfature of 
October 28,” 1880, being recognised as the first 
contribution on the subject. The book under 
notice is a very learned resilme of the up-to-date 
researclies on the subject, and embodies the results 
of the latest investigations conducted by all the 
eminent authorities in this field, including the 
author himself. The volume which is very terse- 
ly written, is full n( varied and interesting and 
very valuable information. Commencing with a 
very learned history of the subject, which is trac- 
ed from the records of prebistorio times, the re- 
sults of recent progress are summarised, and we 
are treated to a very interestiog discussion of the 
biological rationale of the subject. The printing and 
classification of the patterns are also considered, 
and the bock winds up with a bright description of 
the future prospects of the science. The Qlossery 
and Index at the end of the book will be fonnd 
very useful. 

History of England. Py V. A. Smith 
(Clartndoji Preu, Oxford ) 

'This is a handbook of English History written 
by the well-known author of “The Early Hiatory 
of India.” It is a book specially written for the 
use of Indian students by an author of established 
reputation. In his attempt to explain to the 
Indian youth in a simple way the institutions of 
England, which, thoueli they may not present 
much difficulty to the English youth, require to be 
placed before the Indian youth in an lotelligible 
form, the author has been great/y succesefuf. Tfee 
large number of illustrations that are printed 
thronghout the book forms a distinctive feature 
of a handbook of the kind an*! should prove a 
source of great help to the students in giving them 
an .insight into the manners, customs, and art of 
the different periods of English History. The book 
is tube welcomed further, for the attempt made in 
it for the first time to illustrate factsend institu- 
tions of English History by reference to similar 
facts and institutions in Indian Hiatory. 


The Introductory Study of the Bhaga- 
vatgito. By C. y. Farasinga Row iioAih, 
B.A., B.L., The BraJmavadin Press, Madras. 
To he had of G. .i. NaUsan i- Co., Madras 
Price Re. 1 8. 

This work purports to ba a systematic exposi- 
tion of the Qita, that invaluable treasure-bouse 
of inspiration to all Hindus Tbe book has been 
approved by His Holiness the Head of the TJtta- 
radi Mutt and other Medhwa scholars as a 
correct exposition of the Principles of tbe Dwaita 
system founded by Sri Madbavachariar, though 
tbe author claims that his study is of the 
Gita itself, without reference to any parti- 
cular commentator. Theta are chapters treat- 
ing of tbe Cosmogony, the Religion, the 
Ethics, and the Philosophy of the Gita, and 
this will show the many-sided exposition 
pursued by the author. The special feature 
of the book is that the original texts are set out 
in full, with literal translations threughout. The 
book IS sore to be read with profit and plrasars 
by ell lovers of our religion. 

Marriage, By H. G Wells : MaeMiUan'a 
Colonial Library. 

This is not an essay or even a serious discourse 
on this well-wurn thsms, but a novel of absorbing 
interest and power. Readers of Mr. Well’s novels 
are accustomed to expect a highly-seesoned and 
well-digested OUa Podrida, end the volume before 
U9 is not likely to belie their expectations. All 
the social and industrial problems, fads, follies, 
and fashions of the time, come in succession 
for varied treatment of the Well-known kind under 
the author's trenchant and original pen, 

A Study in Karma. By dnnie Besant. Pub- 
lished by the TVteosophist Office, Adyar, Madras, 
This is a lucid and eloquent exposition of the 
Indian doctrine of A'nrmv, the law which Sir Ed- 
win Arnold has described thus in The Light of Asia. 

Such is the Law which moves to rijhteauaneei, 
Which none at last can turn aiide or stay; 

The heart ot it it Love, tho end of it 

Is Peace sod Consummation Sweet, Ohoj!’’ 
What underlies the conception of Farma is the 
idea of law as governing human actions. Ilin- 
dnism teaches us that though ten-iencies acijuired 
in previous lives nre strong, it is passible to turn 
back the current of our tendencies by unselfish 
work end Divine Grace. This doctrine is aa ra- 
tional as It ia coneolingnnd is developed with great 
power and beauty in thia book. 
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Diary of the Month, Hoy-— December 1912. 


Novemlier 22 The Rev Lewis Pniicipal ©t 
Bishop Cotton School, Sicols, snd Ur Biernacbi 
Ts&d onterestinft pspets the e^iiceUoMil pro- 
bUm, at tbsDiocesen Conference, at Lahore. 

November 23. It has been resolved hf the 
Calcutta Senate that a life Site portrait of 
Mr. Fslit in oil be pl.tced in the Senata Hall and 
that a niirblo Statue of Mr Fsht bo placed lo 
front of the proposed College of Science 

November 24 Sir William Drvnp, ECiB, 
Agent of the Eail Indian Railway, died to day aa 
the result of a fall from a fast tram 

November 25 Ills Honour the Lieutenant- 
Qovirnar of the Cnitod Provinces received an ad- 
dte'sof Welcome to day fiom tbeKshttnjaUpkar- 
n! MahMtbhalciQavernmentnoviee, AlUhabad 
November 26. II E. the Viceroy delivered an 
Interestins little apeech nt the opening of a 
People's Park at Bikaner to-dey 
November 27. The All-India Muslim League 
at Lucknow caesed eereral Important resolutions 
toiiebiDg Mabomsdan intereits 
November 28 Seventy eix Agierioan tourists 
STnve6 at Vernbay by tba Ol'ovtland 

November 29. The Kon’Dle Syed All Imam, 
Law Member, arrirod at Lucknow this morning 
andluncbeil with IIii Ilanour acd Lady Meeton 
at Ciovernment House 

November 30 At a Meeting of tbs Senate of 
the Calcutta Vnirereity tbie afternoon it waa deci 
ded that a University Chair of Indian lIisloTy, 
named the Carmichael Cbair,.bt establisbed. 

December 1. The death occarrrd this after- 
noon in Calcutta of R.ja Denny Knsbna Deb 
Rahadur, President of the Sahitya Sabba 
December 2. Lord Crewe, speaking otChelten- 
ham, controverted at great length Mi Ronar 
Law’s etitcment at to Oical ,,poiiey towarda 

Doceniber 3. !I. E the Clovemor of Bengal 

to d.y reesKvd a deputation at f’.leuUa from 
the Anglo Indian AMociation, headed by tho 
Hon’lde Mr W 0. Madge. 

December 4. The doatli has oernrrad, at 
Deogbiir, of Mr SiVIftram Dsiirvh l>ao.|iksr, m 
well known Bengolco journaliat arc! anthor. 


D comber 3 Me. Hirold Riker, in reply to 
Sir JohnUoesm the Houeo of Commous to J ly said 
that tb© rule prohibiting tho promotion of nn 
ofiieeT egainat whom proe -edingi pera pending bad 
been loitutcil by tbs Government of India 

Decembsr 6 H It Tho Nisim of Hyderabad 
has been gazatteJ an honorary Ooloi.el in the 
Bntisb army 

Daecraber 7 Prosiding at the Annul Convo- 
cation of the Punjab University to-day, His 
Honour Sir [ymi. Dine, the Chancellor, i do a. 
strong plea for Oriental languages 

December S In connection rvith the Punjab 
King Edward Memorial, i bronze bust of His late 
Majesty luis boen piesented to tbs Lahore Medical 
Cillega by Seth SukhUl Kernam of Siraa. 

Docambet 9 Today Mr. Montagu, arcom- 
paoiad by Lie brother, th* Hoh- Lionel Montagu, 
aod bis Secretary, Mr. Field, arrived at Oovero* 
ment House, Lucknow > 


December 10 In the Uouss of Commons, Sir 
Edward Orey announced that the Powers eordially 
approved of tbs suggHtioii that tbo Ambassadors 
should engage in informal and pon-eommittal con* 
sultations, and so facilitate nn etebanga of views 
regarding the Balkan criais, 

December 11. 'll E the Governor of Bombay 
Vbie evening held Vis annual Levee at the commen- 
cement of the Bombay Soaeon. 

Deceoober 12. In the House of Commons Mr. > 
Boner Law drew attention to the criticisms of 
tho financial management of the India Office, 
and asked for the appointment of a Select Com- 
iDittea to enquire into tbs matter. 


- - iiooi his South African 

tour amidst eothiiaiastie welcome. 

,,‘^®ber U His Majesty to-day inepected 
JJr , ^ .^0 La.slo'i portrait, of I.ord nn 1 Lady 
Alinto, which are dselioed for India (to bo bung 
Ml the Town ITall, Calcutta.) 




;ti atteoded a 


ir by the U. P Uongre 


in hU hono 

■ittee to day 
I^ember IC. In an interview with a 
wtative of ibo to-day in Pons Dr 1 

rreaidera„rn,..-...,„y,,,/. 
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The Springhead of Indian Civilization. 


England, Ipdia and the Balkan War. 

In ft W'nt number of the XiifU^nth Cfniury 
and AfUr Mr. S. M.Mitra writee a \aluable con- 
tribution on the nhave subject. He ectleaToara 
to show Ihftt the Rrttieh rulers of Ir.difthftroft 
difliujit tislc to perform in view of the troubles 
in tlio Ntar Flist. Incidentalljr he points out 
thftt the tru.sfer of the capital to Delhi h»s 
enhanced the diffirulties of the task. 

After thirty yenrs of batanein^ the Ilindu end 
the Mahoramvlin the Governmeot of IndU found 
relief in the tliouj;ht that they htdbuiltupa 
fn'rly siiVstnntUl ediRce for all practical purposes* 
But (luring the present century this balance has 
been considerably modified according to tbecon* 
crpt'on of the icoporttcee of the two communities 
‘ held bj the modern rulers of Indio, For instance, 
svhea grsntiog represcubitioo underthe Motley- 
Minto scheme, preference was shown to the Mos- 
lems and again the recent change of ctpiUI from 
. Calcutta to Dalhi is another move in the same 
direction. Delhi is associated with the triumph of 
the Muslim and the final overthrow of the Hindu 
dynasty. Here is egain another bid to try the 
British attitude towards the two communities. 
'Shall England help Turkey because Indian 
Moslems would have it ? The writer gives a decided 
negative. 

My argomcQtis by notaesni thopensaaentioeapscity 
ot the Bntiah to more without consultiag the Moslom 
io India. Far frem ic. The aapreparedoess ofEngreod 
to interfere in the Balkans Is only temporary, and is due 
DVOTS lhao anythiajelse to bcc too ebort.sigtited bids 
for popularity— the Moslem preference in the Mortey- 
UiDte scheme, and the trsnafor ofthe lodisn esplU to 
a Slosicm centra. The Ilntuh now hare to restore the 
o-liulibrinra as it was io tbo closing years of last ceetory. 
Oace they hare done this, they will bo able to move 
which w.y they please as far as Turkey is concerned. 
But what DritiKh diptamatists should aim at is tube 
prepared; to hare the Ilindu ready on their aide, and • 
not to base to conciliate lilni when the Turks hare fwced 
a critical sitnation npoa Cngland. 

130 


In the current number of The ilodtrn IlevUw 
the place of honour is appropriately given to an 
Fnglish version by profwwor Jadun.ath Sarkar, 
ti.a., r. B. 8, of Bdbu Rsbindra Nsth T.igore'a 
original essay on the subject in Jleogali. In this 
paper tha author shows that while Modern civi- 
litittioa ie esseatfilly urban, tha aprtnghead of 
the Indian civitisition was not the City but tho 
Forest. 

Everywhere in the woild the clashing of diverse 
Intellects keeps the mind awsko. When primitive 
men created their first city, they wore not attracted 
by its civibritjon. They wore forced to coBffrrffato 
together for purposes of self-defence. But what- 
ever their original cause might have been, es soon 
as many roan found an occasion to meet together 
in one place their iodividiial wants and thoughts 
assumed a corporate shape and civilisation was 
evolved of itself. Butin India the case is entirely 
dilTerent. 

elsewhere we oaly see tlut men wlio are placed by 
force of circumttances lo woods, grow laTaeo. Tber sre 
either ferocious like tigere, or stupid like life doer ' 

Dot JO aocieot India we flod that the loneliness of tho 
Vroodland did not OTcrponer man’s mind, but rather inj- ' 
}>«rted to it such a foroo that the stream of cirilisetion • 
Issuing from tboao sjiran homes bat irrigated all India 
ftod its Bow has continued unchecked to our ono day 

Indeed in both the great ages of ancient In- 
dia — tho Vedio ago and Buddhist oge,— the forest ' 
baa been the nurse of their life. Alike to the ' 
Vedic sages and to Buddha the mango-grove and 
tho banyan shade were the centres of sprifual 
^iscouwes. And even alter all the ravage, of for- 
oign conquer, when the Chinamen, Ifanf 
^hiana, Fersiana, Greeks an! R,mtn, h»d Vwar- 
taeil tho country and cities began to rear tiea- 
beads among the woodland., the t 

Was in the forest and in the pri.lir-, 
tho ancient hermits. In maUn- «,« 
sir. 

K.li.l-«atliep«:uli,rtrBd...,, ,, 
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Race withia the Christian Church. 


The Rev. 0. F. Andrewe of Delhi writes « very 
importent artifle on the above Biihject in the Uet 
cumber of The Ka»i arul the ITeiJ Ue says that 
at preKeot, aa it has been in tlie paet, promotion 
in the hierarchy of the Christian Church in In^ia 
very largely depends on reeial qualiEcatione. In 
England and other eountripa merit and merit 
alone U the only requisite for the attainment of 
the bishopric. In India the case la diflerent 
Indian Chrietians, however high may be their 
qualiEeationa for the post, have been eyetomalie- 
alty excluded fiom the high offleea of the Caurch. 
They have seldom been raised to the dignity of a 
hiahep Even when lately one or two worthy 
Indians have been invested with the high order, 
their authority and power have been unreasonably 
eurbed. For instance, an order has been pawed by 
which s bishop, if be bappene to be an Indian, 
ibsuld have no control over the Eeglith prieete 
Besides this, the spirit of racial intoloranoe had 
been exhibited in various other ways as well 
Indian Cbristiana are not allowed to study io the 
same school with the Eoglieh and Eurasiati 
children Europeans seldom invite native Cbiris- 
tiana to their parties Respectable men who have 
abandoned tbeir religion for the sahe of Irntb are 
discarded alike by the Chciatiane and the non- 
Christians. The former treat them as infetiort 
because of their race , ibe Utter bccauee of tbmr 
religion. Such is the state of things in India. 



The writer thon deals with the qneetion of the 
political environment in which Uie Chnrch is 
called upon to bear its witness for Chnet. The 
national movement in India and the colonr bar 
applied to Indians by the Colonies sre two pointa 


of tills oaturs At a time of crisis. Lord Kforley 
saw ths danger of the situation and by his reforms 
acknowledged that in the eye of the law Indiana 
sre fallow subjects of ths Crown.' What little 
remained to he done in the way of reconciliation 
was dona by his Mijoaty’a simple and touching soli* 
eitnde for his Indian subjects. The colour bar is 
yet to be adequately treated. In South Africa, in 
Australia and Canada aliks beneat and worthy 
Indians are subjected to ill-treatment which ie 
dUcreditabls It le blasphemous in the eye of Qod 
and man The prejudice eeems to have gone too 
deep for either ergument cr irony. It bids fair 
soon to become a hard, ingrained convention, — 
Heavy as freat, and deep almoit as life. 

What then is the Church to do ? Shall it also 
perpetrate the same blonder and bring about 
hatred and snmity? Shalt it not stand forth to 
ebempion the ctuis of justice, and rigbtseusness 
and vindicats tbs divine eommandnisnt f Shall it 
not stand fer amity and brothsrhoed I Ibe 
writer eoncludes- 


It may teem at firit light a mntU thing to eeoWod for 
aovareoHlyaDdiBiiHsatly-thata few ladiao Chnit* 
lao cbiMrcB should ho admitted ioto the Eoglith 
Diocmso UdI ichooli , that Eegliah reaidsnti should io* 
Vito, quite naturalljr tnd apontaaeouily, Indian Christian 
gsotlMieeii and ladies to dinner on terms of perfect 
social equstity that whsn hors and there an Eoglieh 
Chrubao, in pura and blameless lovs, msmes an Indian 
rhnstian, such msmsges slinuld be vreleomed, and not ‘ 
boycotted by ths Church . thst lodiau biehops sliould be 
appoiotod to lerritonU dioceioa in Indis and ordain 
Eogtid, elergp wd conDrm KngU.h children resident in 

•ocbduKeeee. To those in Englsnd. who hardly know 
what esoe-feoliDg er.eti abroad, ths wonder will probab- 
ly be fell thst such points should have to bo cooteoded 
foe at all In India, howev 


snously eomproi 


led, if each c 


leeptioi 


ewhere, ths e 
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The Rule of the dead in Japan. 

In tbs November issue of tbe Japan J?«»tew 
there la an entert.iining article on the above Bub 
ject From the pen of Mr J Ingram Brjan, 
M. A , u Litt , B B , rh D. In tbe eonrae 
of his interesting paper he illiistratis aoroe of the 
most important traits of Japaneae charaLler. Tbe 
most unique feature of Japanese life, eaya tbe writer, 
hits unchanging faith in the apirila of the dead 
and Its absolota submission to their rule It la m 
fact the fruit of Sbintoi'in which is tbe mling 
religion of the island 

The Japanese believes that he le perpetually 
surrounded and permeated with the mynad lives of 
the pas! It is a eoinmon belief ol the people 
that the happiness of the dead depends on the 
teepeclful and laving service of the living 
and that tbe happiness of the living depends 
on the due fulfilment of pious duty to tbe dead. 
Aecordingly eech home has its family altar, its god 
shelf where are eoehrined the sneestrel Ubiels 
before wbicb every morning sod evening tbe 
sacred lamp le lighted, food olTsred to the epirils 
ol tbe dead, and prayers eald. To forget tbess or to 
treat with indifferencs these daily ameoitiea is to 
bo counted irreligious and immoral in Japan 
■Unbounded obedierce to, and veneration for, tbe 
dead are cardinal virtues in tbe Japanese ethical 

Out of these conditions grows tbe statement 
that with the Japanese matinere are morals, and 
etiquette is ethics Indeed in Japan no distanc 
tion U drawn between morality and religion, bet* 
ween ancestral custom and individual life Denco 



Daniel O’Connel as an Advocatei 

Mr. J A. Lovat-Fraser in a luminous article 
■ntbe November cumber of T!i« Lam HaQoxlne 
and lUvitto eonilders O'Connel both as an advo- 
cate and politician O'Connel was indeed One of 
tha finest advocates in the annals of English law, 
and la May 1799 he wae called to the bar and 
faced tha world, as one of liis biographers says, 
“ with a powerful frame and constitution, a stout, 
hopeful heart and above all, a vigorous domineer- 
ing braio, full of all the subtleties and resources 
of an acute lawyer, and all toe commanding energy 
of a eoiiaummate popular leader '' 

Tha writer says thst, at the bAi,hewss pre- 
eminently tbe counsel of the man In the dock and 
to tbe end he wae tbe gicate*t eummsl advocate. 
Bie harniog is all deportmonte of hie profession 
was unquestiooable and piufound. He was master 
of two gifts that were of (he greatest value. Us 
bad an estraordisary power of subtle cross ess* 
mioation, and a remarkabte commaed of varied) 
impassiooed, persuasive eloqusnes. He played 
on tbe paeiioBe and prejudices and weaknesses of 
tbe jury as on a musical instrument, lie showed 
bis genius se an advocate but seldom for personal 
display There were indeed occasions when bs 
looked OD tbs Judge with scorn and disdain. But 
ID the main he was only too mindful of his case. 
Usrs la an instance of his sudden repartea for 
which no answer was possible. %YheD be icter- 
fsrsd in the case that another counsel was plead- 
ing (he Judge put in a remonstrance ; 



0*0011110! as a politician was eminently a work- 
ing speaker. Ho never scrupled to repeat himself. 
The enine qualities that enabled him to ehine in 

the bar made him equjUy shine as a leader of 
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The Future of Socialism in India. 

Mr. Sundira Rtj% writing in The SoeialUt 
JlevUvi for November on tho above lubject eaja 
that of tlie numtroiifl foic^s working for the op* 
heavnl of the Eist the one vital thing is the epi- 
ilt of SocialNm. It is very often tni'underatooil 
owing to ignorance and abo because cfthemUin- 
terpretalfons of the Anti Suctafists in the West. 

Soalillein U not tho (uJ, the goal of alt progreas, it ia 
a meana to the end. It eomea to break the ehaioa ot so* 
cial oppreaaion, to loothe and boa] tho wounds of 
the poor, to ihow the way to a higher (reedont and happi- 
nois. It Htho foreruaner of a pcrfert lOLial. indiiatrial, 
and political life. U ia the orgsnto form of democracy 
It la aublime, boing tho negation of autocracy, platocraoy, 
and oligarchy ; It la ditine, being tho incarnation of tho 
will of Protidenee operating in all parla of tho world tor 
reforming mankind. Socialism la a record of gensraliona 
of human hope, an epitome of all righleout deed* deno 
by mankind, a short sketeb of etir duties and rights It 
is |o its highest purpose, a rsligieo, luffuimg cptioism 
In the practical sphere of life, and pronJinga tbooght 
feeding, itimnlatieg source lo the Intellectual. 

The writer continues thst the threu grout coun* 
tries which are bound to pity an iucressing part 
in tlie history of Sociahsm in tho Kist, if not in 
tho world, arc India, Chini and Japan Now to 
India the fsetors to be contended against are the 
extivRie poverty of the people, the mpaeity of the 
money lenders and tlioesclu«ive spirit and arrogsoce 
of the religious hierarchy— the Rrshmans. All 
tbeae b.wo been eUndingio the way of nation* 
nl unity. 

Hut these are elowly giving way brferu the epi* 
rit of SociaU^m. The writer think* that India is 
peculiarly fit for thn working of tho Socialistic 
programme. In the first place in India, eacepting 
tho limited savings of a few which are in no sense 
considerable, there is no concentrwtion of wealth in 
tho hands of a class of capi'afiefs as in the U'est. 
India sgain is cisientiatly an agricultotil country 
and she cannot bo overtaken by the dangers atten- 
dent on induotrialMin. Boeidee SKiatwm eupplies 
an ideol jnr exceUmee. “No other power than 
Socialirm esn achieve the freedom and advance* 
ment of India.” The hope of India, concaves 
the writer, lies only in Socialism. 


io3?. 


A Flea for Indigenous Literature. 

In the November issue of A’lKf and U'est Mr. 
Syed AbiluIIa Oretvi, u A , writes an interesting 
pvper entitled “Tbo Triumph of Science and the 
Wail of the Muses in India.” 

More tiion a century has elapsed since Cole, 
ridge cliborated his views on the antagonism of 
ecieace and poetry. Clough and Matthew Arnold 
poured forth their indignitions against the domi- 
nance of Science over art and literature os soon oa 
“ Rirmtngham and Manchester had begun to rear 
their smoky hard*, and men had settled down to 
the sordid tune of mon»f-making Ivoats rebelled 
against his coiitempirary tendencies and found 
peace in the tlsuic beauties of HelUs and in the 
romance of Medieval Europe. Wordsworth him- 
self sjprewd the briitiliiing ioflasDco of tho 
ScieutiOc spirit in the lines • 

Uan who would peep end beUsiio 
On bis Mother's grave. 

Out in our own days, we Invo realised some* 
thing of the beneficial inQusness of science. Men 
have begun to reconcile science with religioo. 
Other toon have begun to conciliate eeience with 
poetry. There have been inatances in which men 
of poetic sensibility have advouited reacarchea in 
science. The scientific temperament has been 
shown to be not absolutely antagonistic to the 
spiritef the Muses. But the danger in India Is 
that tho attention of the people is entirely devot- 
ed to the cultivation of science. The claims of 
Literature and Arts have not been put forward as 
vigorously as they need to be. 

The real literature of the country— the litera- 
ture whfch rvticcts its highest genius is that 
which is embodied in the Hviug hingiiago of its 
people. It is here— in the sUto of the vernacular 
literature of India that we find the confusion 
worse coefoanJed. The writer therefore concludes 
with an appeal for naticnal organizations and co- 
operation for the promotion and creourage. 
ment of iiidigecoos literature. 
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India's Old and Beautiful Aits. 

In tha latest number of the Davn). Slngaiine is 
publiaheil Major J. 13 Keith's Utter to tbs Edi- 
tor which shows that the learned writer u jet 
interesting himself in the Arts of ancient India 
He is altogether ngainst inteifering with the 
manners, customs or religion of the Inditn 
people end has an icnmenae edmiration for tbeir 
philosophy. He eays — 


^0 subject, I el 
iialtea in the 

nigh the efforts of Mrs Annio Qesi 


I efforts of Ml 
Stsof ood other Ladies i 
ed, 1 wish til 


inded and admi 


j end India than they do The Pai BriUnnice 

has done a great deal, but f think if weeeuld uniletbe 
sitfuea of the Itindu Ftsiily and tho Saxon tndiridoal it 
would be much better. SicT ttonson ought bare been 
egged teseher ID the Mabomedan College of Allyghur 
end hat e taste tor Eooooinio Stetietice, hot be kaowe 
Bothisg eboul Indian IVorkues and probably neeer <rea 
la e Xkarkhana. There la no tnelogy betwoeir the 
wanU of India aod of Europe, nhilo the asboo of pbyei* 
oalUwiii quite different 

For lestince, in Europe the labour movement 
hai oaused Iffloienee trouble owing to egploittUoii 
but in India, beUars, under different oondition* it 
will be iiidoitely worse For he wholly dU 
trusts Individualism in a Collectivist eoiiotry If 
we wont economic peace in o couotry like India 
where the many have inisU incomee, what we 
want IS to encourage small industries Aod yet 
there is plenty of room for the Mtebioe without 
despoiling the poor but it must be recollected Uiat 
multiplied Trade Iteturns and Fotsi Milbonairee 
are noevidsocce uf tbe prosperity of the Worling 
CIssses Fur the socwliigy of loJia is entirely 
different from that of Europe, 


He IS absolutely in sgreemeot with Mr. 
HsveU in a1I his multifarious propoesle He 
siys that Mr. Uavell has light ideas oo tbo 
subject of Art He concludes with a warning 
regarding the New Delhi 



Science and Islam. 

Mr. Shaikh FerozudJm Mural, x. sc, E. A., 
M a.8 I, writes an interesting piper on Science 
and Islam to the roceut number of the llinila/tan 
ltemeu>. In the course of his article the writer 
proves that tbe &f ussalmans of the early sges were 
earocat votaries of Science, that they were tbe 
teal promulgators aod ongicators of tbe so called 
Modern European Sciences and that it is only 
through incomplete and euperficial knowledge of 
the principles of Scisnea or the canons of lelam 
that there tan be any possibility of a conflict 
between Science and lelam, 

Tbe writer says that Islam is essentially a 
rational and cosmopolitan religion but that there 
IS no place in it for tbe ignorant No Musssiman 
can afford to do without acquiring knowledge, 
It IS quito a different thing to eay tbst the Mahom* 
modans of to day are not well educated and show 
no epccial eptitudo for learning. It is a direct 
outcome of tbeir general laxity in the pursuit of 
religion. Even oon-Muslime eulogise the literary 
and ecientiflg spirit of Islam. Prof. T. W. Arnold 
quotes a French writer having said i— 



The wiiter then quotes numerous passages from 
the Quran to illustrate his point. 

It w n pity, Bays tbe writer, that with such a 
glonoue past as thii Mahomedans can boast 
of.the, abouM behave i.isvich a way that ti.e.r pupil 
Burope should taunt Islam ae a religion opposed to 
progreea and ecience. 
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The Domiciled Community in Indin. 

The question of the Domicileil Community in 
Indii has been in the forefront einee the d&ys of 
Lori Curzon. But except a few poate here and 
there in the R«ilwrty8or Government Service for 
which they have been chosen in pref«rence to the 
candidates of the other communities nothing dc6> 
nite and lasting has bson done by tho Government 
or by the Anglican Church by way of ameliorat* 
ing thuir position. Mr. II. P. K, St(iptort in the 
course of an elaborate survey of their condition 
and nuedi in tlie last number of FAe Eatt and th^ 
ITrst oOTers some valuable suggestions fur their up- 
lift. So far as conversions to the ChrUtiart faith 
are concermad they have moetty been among the 
lowest order of the Indian people. It fa suggest- 
ed that these conversions are not of much value 
Bines tbe heathens converted are among the lowest 
order of people and tbe fact of their ignorance 
enahtsBtbe mission to sueceed. Again beyond tbe 
diflKuUj of convincing the acute and totelhgent 
Brahmins the eecutar education that la given in 
the scheme and ccllegsa have made them moetly 
apathetic to questions of theology. ^ Out above all 
the condition of those already converted ie not 
very encouraging. Their position is thus depictoj 
by Mr. Uallward. 

Tlio rest of their time is dirided betwoea the streets 
of Calcutta and homes which are ofteo otterlj unfit 
tor children. The hopeless iaprorideoce of most of tbu 
poorer class of Eiiraiiaos is notorions, and tbeabseaco 
of any syitom of compulsory education enables parents 
of this class to “trust to Providence,” in other srords, to 
diTost themselTCs of all responsibility for their children's 
education, and sometimes even tor their food and cloth- 
ing as well Tho result is that a political and social ml 
of DO ineontidersbie insgniCcda is being engendered io 
our roidst, and the pauperisation nf the needy white and 
balf-easto population is inereasiog with iTangerons rapi- 
dity. For, unless these unfortunate children arc rescued 
from Iho streets, and from the clutches of drunken, 
coretniis, and vinous relstires, tbi-s will iofallibly ewell 
the ranks of tho ••ne'er-do-wells’’ and sut-easten of 
lociely. 

It is indfed a deplomblc stale of things. To 
remedy tlio dePecU of their ediieation and stnlne 
the S. r. O , and the. K P. 0. K., have given no 
little help from timn to time. But it is not enough. 
A systematic ntteinpt must be made both by the 


ObuTch and by the Oovernmeot to afford them 
faeihtica for betterment. 

Ifa Christian education were bestowed upon thein, 
tbeir mannera, habits, aod sfTections would bo English, 
their services of value in the capacity of soldiers, sailors 
and lervanta, and a considerable benefit would accrue to 
the British iotereit in India, 

The Catholics are setting the best example in 
these respecta. If the Eurasians and Auglo- 
Indiane are made typical of European culture and 
physique their utility in times of trying ci'rcum- 
abancev will he invalinble. They would naturally 
be moat loyal to the Government and their assist- 
ance to the Empire will be eecund to none. In- 
deed it was they that helped to quell the Great 
Indian Mutiny and their well-being and adherence 
to the cause of the British Empire will be a bul- 
wark of strength to the British Raj. 

A Great Buddhist 

The late Venerable R. Sri Sumangala, Chief 
Sigh Priest of Adim’s Peak and the Western and 
Southern Province, Principal of the Vidyodaya 
Oriental Ooll*ge, member of a dozen or more 
learred societies in different ports of the world, 
wasaman—or a snint, rathei— beloved for his 
humble piety and bis profound echotnrahip. An 
unknown author gives an inteisely interesting 
account of the dead saint’s life nnd work in the 
October African I'imrs. The task moat dear to the 
heart of the great Buddhist was the revival of 
Oriental learning. He founded colleges, wrote 
book", and taught pcreonally, all to further this 

VeQ. Sri Sumangtia’a attainments eitcoded even (o 
science. Us was well conversant with arithmotio 
Euclid, algebra, trigonometry, and nieaeuration. ]]is 
knowledge of Ayudredic mefiicinc wsa far more exten- 
sive than that of any practieising pfayeiran, although he 
noverpnt it into practice. Yen' Sri Sumangala was a 
fonnidabla oantroversialist and keen debater, in addition 
to being » moat persnuive preacher. Even in tho early 
days of hiv prieethood the fanio of hia learning had 
spread fsr and wide, and envy and jeatouay had com- 
bined to raiao a formidablo array of encmira to crush Ins 
growing fame. Firm in his own convictions, and un- 
daunted by tho established reputations of his opponents 
for arttntneaa and ciinmng in debate, ho accepted every 
challenge, and came out of every controversy with hon- 
nar, often winsing over some ofhis adversaries to hjs 
aids, 
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The Psychology of Buddhism. 


The Duidltigt Jleview fur the Uet fioerter of tho 
yenr contains an intereetirg paper on ” The Bi}- 
chology of Buildhiem ” Mr Joseph Bryce The 
history of the thought of Europe daring recent 
times U one " specinhzstion ” “ We here had 

eminent theologians, icientiste, eonoIogiBts, philo- 
sophers and ps^chotogiate who, by thur aereral 
erperiments and deductions have added to the 
eum total of hurnin knowledge , but with all 
this vast accumulation of detail and iiitorma- 
tion there is }et wanting in the West a eynUie 
tic philosophy — a eystem having some connection 
with hiiman life as a whole” Ik was, eaye 
Jthe writer, the realiastion of thie detect that 
Ud Auguste Conte to frame his positive Phi- 
loeophy. 


Id Eastern thought there ii e« luoh specialieslion la 
Buddbiim we have rahacon. philoiophy. ethwa and 
phyotaology, all esmbiDed lote one ooniprebeoeite aye- 
tam o( thought, with tho direct end pracneal porpoea e( 
meeting the deepest Deeds sod aipiratioos »( boaaa 
n.iM-.—. ........VI. aspect «r our 


oomplici 


lodifiduat and tc 


I lifa. 


The writer is struck with the identity of the 
ancient teachings with the results of modem lovee- 
tigstions It epoaks much of the marvellous io- 
aight of the Buddha into the operation of natural 
phenomens that his conclusions should have been 
so firmly establiihed by the laborious researcbee of 
the eavsnts of the West. The theoiy of A'nrma u 
an Bstablisbed doctrine to day 

Buddhism then looks for the survivsl of the 
spirit of man, not in anj spiritual ephere m the 
Western eerss but in the evergrowing, progressive 
psjchio hfoflf the rscs The soul, Iherofore, in- 

etead of being ar individiisl entity as theology 
has Bupposid, is a composite unity and »*uhjeet 
to tho Uw of diaiuiliition and ilissemination as are 
all componte existing things That is Ihetenching 
of Biidlhisni, the final densiou in the case of a 
psycholugicsl puzzle. 


Kalidasa and Shakespeare- 
In the Dacca J^evicw ilr. Sitanath Djs Oupta has 
M interesting article comparing Kalidasa and 
Shakespe-ire in their lives and geniu*. For the 
purpose of a suitable compirison the writer takes 
up “Sakuntala" of Kalidasa and “ Romeo end 
Juliet" and "The Tempest” of fshakespeare. 
The love between Romeo and Juliet is a romantic 
love, intense, blind and verging on madness. It 
deranges the head and leads tho victim to destruc- 
tion In short, it i onsists in a eonijuest of emotion 
over volition and tbs tragic effect of this play is 
of world-wide interest Now comparing it with 
the perfotmanca of the Oriental dramatist, the 
writer says — 

lo point of inUmity, the lore of Romeo and Juliet mar 
well be compared to tbst of Duibyanta and EskBOtalsat 
Ibeif first merijog But with tliu difforenee that wheresi 
.K*. Isooripiououi by 

ih»t nr >h. play is proDinost by lU 


lU sbience, that ol r”v •• i-v-....»«ii w lu 

pntence. Her* rolitioe aubjugatea enotiOD, Here'the 
... n.... • . -• •••• lerienad to uaefulneii by prudeece 




He then gives profuse illutlratione to ihow that 
the lyrical eensuouanees of the two poeti Is elmost 
identica) The isme eweetneas of ezpressioo and 
the aeme delicfcy ef emotian charecterise the two 
poete The writer then takea up the two charac- 
ter* Ferdinand and Proepero and shows how each 
poet IS master of hie art OF Shakespeare it is 
needleas to «,y much, lb, height of lyrkel 
beauty eouW go no further. But after a psycho- 
logical aualysie of the two plays the writer con- 
cludes “ that Shetespeare’e Ferdinand is like 
Kelldaea's Dushyanta, with this differ, 
while the latter bordere 
former is away from it " 




comparison of tho ti 


; that 
onventionality, the 
T proves this 


- -j heroim... 

•uu Sakontalu The latter, concludes the writer, 
altnostg.vea ^ heavy burden oflove 5 

Mvertheless, she maintsms I,*r own bashful atti- 
tu^ till aha IS fmee,! by DushyanU to follow him. 
. ”“‘“'”‘'*‘"‘«">>}'»ciiticalanalye,e of two 
imporUntpUjaof either draniati.Uand concludes 
With a hearty 


'Tty appreciation of both their methods. 
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QUESTIONS OF ir/lPOniAKCE. 


Political OrgiicisatioD at Delhi: A Scheme 
by Babu Govinda Das. 

Tho noi’f*saity of making Delhi the centre of onliEhteuea 
pohtieaUetivitv la admitted on all hind*, now that it has 
besoioe'ne Capital of India. At present it la inte'lectnally 
inert and potitioally dead, and for many yeara jet it cannot 
come up to the atandard of Calcutta and of Uoinbay 
which are paUin" with lotellectiial, political and com- 
mercial life ; yet Btili a beginniog liaa to be made here, 
and the loooer the better, if the party working for a 
united n id pregre*aire India in not to Ia*o touch with 
the Ccn'ral tiorernment, aod thna indeBeitelj delay t1»e 
much desire 1 eonaummilion TTie European coioinu- 
nity ha* not liocn slaw to realiae the immenMi adran- 
tage of haring a powerful organ of their own at Uio 
newly created^ ae^t of tho Goreroment of India, 
the arowed friend and aupportor of tho bureaucra- 
cy, thenpporunt of Indian progreaa and aapirationa. ono 
of the most powerful of Anglo Indian dailica, the 
• I'ionecr’ la renjoring from Allahabad to I>elhi. Tho 
Mabomedao rommuQit; haro not lagged behind. “The 
Comrade,” n Caleotta weekly, aelely derotcJ to Mabome- 
dan ixtcreats and an oi^an of Pan Ialamiaot,>o tobo isau* 
ed a* « daily from Delhi. Aq Urdu daily it alto goioc to 
make ita appearance at Delhi. The Uoelcm Leagoo is 
goiBg to remote ita Headqaattere to Delhi , the Hindu 
liabha laaUo wiablog to cstabliih itself there, probably 
the Anelo.lDduu Defence Aseociatlcn will also follow 
luit. it baa become therefore doubly necessary that the 
paity of lodiati progress aud reform which it working 
not for soctional but for national ideals, and which 
adtoeatca equal, fair and imparttsl treatment to all. of 
ivhaCeeer race, religion or creed, should bare a political 
organisation of its own at tho Capital to counteract, tlie 
forces of class and commanal politics, to eeeuro equit- 
able aod just treatment of all classes, and to mould the 
thoughts of the public and the policy of the Oorcrooicot 
with a new to the realization of the higher deetimee ot 
the peoples who inhabit this rast continent. The object 
is high and tho mission is sacred, but without patriotic 
aaoriliee and earrestness of purpose notbiog can bo 
aehiered. In these days of agitation and representa- 
tion, strong, actire, alert and insistent political 
organisations arc an absolute necessity, and a party 
lYithout these IS sure to have its political existence 
ignored honcTcr just may bo tho cause which 
It espouses and upholds To bare an organisation 
at Delhi of tha party tho aim of winch is the national 
regeneration of the people of India as a whole 
it IS necessary that tho efforts of all the men ot this party 
should be concentrated for the sUainment of tho object. 
That the suggestions mado hero are not premstnre will 
bo easily undetatoud when attention is called to the 
scattered prOTincial effort* beiog made to raise meioo- 
Tial* in hononr of tho late Mr. Hume of rorerril 
memory, the father of tlio Indian National Con- 
gress, In the Tory nature of thing* it will bo impossi- 
hlo to raise siimciont funds in each prnrlncn to perpetu- 
ate his memory in a manner which would faaregladden- 
ed his ipint had lie been alire. Tlio beat (nhutoto bis 
life-long an) streiiiious work for tho rako of India's up- 
lift would be tlio foiinlstioD of inititutlous and the 
131 


formation of organisations wliicli would carry on from 
day to day and year to year tha work for tha political 
amelioration of the Indian people and ofnatiim-huilding.* 
For this it is noecssary that the idea of provincial 
tnemonals should be given up and that tho funds colloo- 
ted by the provincial committees, necessarily modest as 
they will bo. should not be scattered and wasted in sta. 
tues and paintings, luxuries which the country i* toO’ 
poor tn indulge in safely, but should be handed over fon 
pnrpctiiatiogths great man’s tnomorv in a reproductive 
form to a (Antral All India Cumoitlcc winch thoiild 
be formed to raise siiflicient money, to coiuider the 
natiiro of the memorial, and to take steps to organiso 
institutions for carrying on the national propaganda on 
strictly coostitiilional lines. 

To tUrt with, a tentative scheme is outlined below 
indicatiug tho s-’ope of the work which should be taken 
npby tho central committee, in tho hope that a suBleicnt 
nii-nber of public spirited and large-hearted gentlemen 
may lake up tho idea and carry it to its f'liitiou The 
scheme provides fnr the starting of au English, a'llindi 
and an Urdu da-lv. The vernacular dailies should bo 
pultliahed cn easy language so that they may bo under- 
stood by tbe common people. Tho seVipta osed avould 
bo Persian and Nagri, but the language cud the matter 
of the two dailies s'lnuld bo the ssme. This will 
•■■ablo tho paper to bo brought out by one editcrisi 
SUIT. Tlie Flume Ucmorial Hall is meant for the hold, 
ing of pubhe meetings and for the Sessions of the Indi. 
an National Congress and the Social Conference which 
would gradually acquire in it a Oxed and central home 
with all the advantages that it insplies. anddryrlop there 
10 the course of not many years a settled constitution as 
an unoIBcia! yet theronghly nationil represmtitive Dir. 
Iiamcnt. able to inlliienco mere and more afTeetively as tbs 
years pass tbooiScial Council sitting jii its oearnelBb! 
boorUood Tho club bnitding will be selt-auppcrtlnff and 
will^ available oil payment of rent tn the Members of 
fte Council and to the laeTabcra of an AlMmJia PoliiWi 
Onb. The rcsidcnlu! qnsrtcra ought tn bo a great boon 
to the Councillors, mprovidiog easy opportunities »" 
them to compare note* and thre.Ii out informally amoncst 
themselves the question* to be pushed thronghu^e 
Counuii, and aettlo the necessary plans for the CBme.sll® 
The club wou'd oo tha nucleus of a fully cnuinpcd 

misation as in EngU’nd. without wh/ch ^ 


orgai 
fruitful propi 
candidates foi 


o aclivoaod 

* of the best 

itiicncres. A good 


oflliocd.tonMst.ff, of tho Council nfoK 
Congtsiss, of tho Conforener, wiUall have to i.n - . . 

for Tlio removal of the Congress offlca to 

paid staff, and the opening%f * g “ "‘‘b a 

^«ty branch, for which a separate biiildL 
the eamo compound) may bo provided ■« 
consideration, ’ ’ "orUi 

la conclusion I beg to request von to tin.lT„ 
esrnest consideration to what is stated JO"'" 

mnimriKl scheme, and to fevo.ir rn« v!!l.i ® the 

would be fnrthor uhl.god if v<m would kindTu * 

— . 
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with one more quotation from Ihe report ot the De- 
centralization CoiDmiHSioR. When the Commieeioit 
said that the ‘niunicipahtiea cannot make real pro- 
gress it constantly kept lu financial leading atnngs, 
nor can local gclf-goreruincnt buconie a reality, if local 
bodies are babitn^lly protected against themdc)iroa,'tfaey 
■etruck the keynote ot tho mam prmciplea on which loral 
aelf-gOTei anient w founded Municipal bodies aio denio- 
craticinstitutioDS and they must be noiked on democratic 
priacipinii, Cut when a doiuincciing bureaucrae; intro- 
duced bureauoratio principles into the workiog of demo- 
cratic institutions they produce hybrids ot wbieh the 
Patghat municipal muddle is a horrid example It la not 
control that municipal bodies want so much as touod 
advice. As Air. Disks Odgers observes in h>s excellent 
work on * Local Government' every local authority is 
entitled to tho adrico of the Local Government Board, 
whenever it is in any diEhculty, even though such 
'dilbculty be of its own creation Contiol of the 
Imperial Government over iimnicipal bodies with .e- 
gard tosanetion far loans and audit of accounts miut 
always exist. Dot it is by useful advice that local bodies 
are to bo helped. In India the difliculby of local bodies is 
that they cannot got such useful advice vhenlhey aro 
in difficulties. The curt Govsriimeet order which they 
ofleu get when they are expecting helping advice le mvio 
often intended to mask the ignorance of the loeal 
Oovernment itself on iioportaot municipal matters Uian 
lo snub the unfortuaste local body. 1 have ofteo felt the 
oecesaity for some timelv advice from some who m so 
expert in matters municipal. It is no fault of the aver- 
age oivihaa official if bis knovi ledge of cnunicipal govern- 
ment is rather poor. lie left borne when ho was a very 
joaiig miQ aod before hs began to lake any interest lo 
municipal matters, and hie experience of cinoicipali- 
tios le probably acquired at Palghat, or lauoihakonam or 
or Tacijore— aod we know what that le. 'fhe civilian 
official as a municipal advieer will oot do. The next alep 
in municipal reform that wo ought to take if that simul- 
taneously With the granting of the reforms euggested bj 
the Occontralizstion Commission wo must have an advi- 
sory board. A board consisting of an expert sanitary 
engineer, aa expert sanitarian, an expert financial advisor, 
all with practical expcriooco ot municipal iDslitulioos, 
ought to be esCabUvbed under (lie Afadras aovernnient. 
Tho function of the board will be purely advisory. On 
receipt of a request from a municipality the expert 
whose advice is requested will go to the maoicipality 
concerned and after due iavestigstion will give bis 
opinion and advice on the point. It will bo left to tl o 
municipality to accept or to reject such advice. The 
pay and expenses of sucb a board onght to he met by all 
the district mumcipalitios in the presidency tdgclher,tlie 
board will not interfere ntth tho work ot the existing 
asnitary engineer or tho sanitary coiUtnissiooer or the 
accountant-general Such an advisory board will be of 
immense aivistance to the municipal bodies in this presi- 
dency. For as dohn Stuart Mdl said, ‘power may be 
localised, but knowledge to be most uscfdl mast be 
centralised.' Wo are not all municipal experts, and muni- 
cipalities iu India are apt to make oiiatakea like imiDH:i- 
palities in other LOuctrics. It is by onr luittakes that we 
learn. We are, however, fortunate thatvYehaTeatpreaent 
as hesd of the adnnuistrstion in this presidency a statce- 
insn who possesses lotimato practical aci|usmtanca with 
local self-govi rnnient as it exists in Great Bntan 
Under tho sympathetic guidance of l-ord I’cntlaud, 
1 anticipate substantial advancement in the ny stem of 
local acIf-gavcmmCDt prevailing to this presidency. 


Kev. Gardiner on the Vernaculars. 


Isov. A, r. G.iriiiDii’ in tho couiee of his con- 
Tocatinn ndiiiBSH to llio Madr.ix Umvvrsi'y made 
the foltowiiiw ohseivaliuns in advocating the deve- 
lopment of vernjciilars . — 


In bannonyr with bis Imperial Majesty's express de- 
aireto conaeive the aueiciit learning ot this land, tbo 
elaiiiu ot (ho Issguagcs and literatures of South India, 
aatiro aod a±tunUaod, bars receircii tho foreniosC con- 
aideratiOD by tho University of Aiadras. The tlaiiiis of 
other departments of research iu closer touch with the 
professional and indualrial life of tho eommUDity have 
been temporarily Waived in deference to tho prior claims 
of purs learning, hut will aasuredly bo honoured worthy 
aa iioic and circumsUncc permit. Though there norcr 
was (or bon been) any intention on tbo part of tte British 
Governmeut that Cnglish should be generally substituted 
for Ibe vereaLiilais-eveo if suchapohey were remnteljr 
practicable— yet tbe competition of the vernaculars was 
baldly Uhea into account m deciding upon tho meani of 
higher education. But their cloim on tbo further attention 
«( Indian universities has always been great and cannot be 
Ignored. ' language is the sole chaDoel Uirougb which 
xvo commuuicate our kcowlcdgo and diseovsries to otbere 
and through which the I.nowirdge and disoovsnes ot 
etbere are communicated to us ’ 

It tho principles 01 Western civilisation and the dif 
covenes ot VSestern thought and aciiccc (vihichare of 
uoiveraal not merely local validity) are to permeate this 
lend. It will not he through English or Bauiknt or 
Arabic. Tbseohvtmoiit of the vernaeoUre is an indie- 
pcoasblo element III national enlightenment. For while 
vn the one baod tho function of English is to unite in 
one enlightened body those who participate directly io 
tbe learning of the Wcat, on tbo other haiid, tho national 
assimilation of that more accurate iaformatioD aod 
wider culture can be ctfocted only by calling in the 
aid of the vernaculars. At presunt tbero appears 
to be a danger that tho Eiigliah language which is a bond 
of union among the favoured few may become a barncr 
of separation between them and their less fortunate 
fellow-countejmeo. 

Tbe fascination of European culture sod ednestion 
exert so sUongan mlluenco— due partly to worthy wrtlv 
to unworthy motives-lbat there is a clear disinclination 

study in their own langiiagts, though it would be diffi. 

cultWdetciminehow tar the education of an Indian 
could bo considered in any sense complete without an 

tbeir education tb« ions and d,.,, . that by 

forfeit tho most i.rcconrl,, ,?*''*'!:* '“'I'* niiV 

heritage. ^ «■ tbrir glorious 
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a view of his powera and duties" in piotecUng 
lDdi\n labourers ; and this is the " Protector" who 
has got me prolecU^ with detectives during my last 
sojourn in Indie, compared me to Mr. Keir Hardio 
as an evil-doer (in giving evidence on oath before 
the Supreme Court of Mauritius) and volunteered 
reports against me to the Transvaal Government 
and other pi ices, where I go. 

The Education Test in South Africa- 

In a letter to the organ of the Indian community 
in Nat >1, Mr. Polak throws fresh light on the 
mann<-r in which Indians are sought to be excluded 
from South A.fiici, In the vessel in which he 
journeyed buck from India to South Africa were 
three Indians who desired to enter Natal on an 
education test, two of whom were alumni of the 
Baruda college who bad passed the Matriculation 
examination of the Bombay Uoiversity, and the 
thfnl a telegraph operator on one of the Indian 
Bailways. All the three could speak end write 
English, Mr. Polak himself examined them and 
satisfied himself that they could stand the test. 
Perhaps they spoke better and more decent EogUsh 
than soma of the South African politiciaoe and 
members of the Uoioo FarlJameur, and yet, after 
subjecting them to the usual indignities of which 
the tale ia long, their applications were rejected on 
the ground that they failed to satisfy the educa* 
tional minister of their educational qualifica- 
tions; and they were hurried aboard without 
even giving them an opportunity make 
further representations. Verily, os Mr. Folak 
says, the Government have broken faith with 
the. Indian Community and the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The education test, it is clear, is only a 
pretext. If Mr, Gokhale were not a distinguished 
In lian, why, even with all his educational qualifi- 
cations, he too would surely have been rejected as 
an undesirable alien. Let us not, therefore, hug 
the delusion that the educitiou teat moans fair* 
play. — /ndian O/u'uiOH. 


Indian Lalioun in Argentina. 

Mr. M. A. Farias in an interesting note to us 
remarks that there isa fair field for Indian Agri- 
cultural enterprise in the Argentine Republic, 
The following information will, we hope, he re- 
ceived with interest in India. Mr. Farias 
writes • — 

The Argentine Republic possesses a large area 
of fiscal lands, es they are called, which, according 
to the law, may be deposed of : 

1. For the establishment of agricultural centres 
or colonies : 

2. For the establishment of cattle raising co- 
lonies ; 

3. For sale by public tender; 

4 For letting or leasing. 

The area available under these heads is, roughly, 
330,000 square miles 

The tale of public lands is governed by the Land 
Law {Ley de Pierrae). 

Public land can be obtained as follows : . 

ORATUITODSLY. 

1. For colonization. 

2. For first colonists of each section, meaauied 
for coloidzitioD, a lot of 247 acres. 

3. To the Indians on the reserves. 

4. To squatters of 30 years’ residence. 

3. To tenters, in case of lesciosion of contract, 
for colonizaticn purpose 247 acres in the eite of 
their residence. 

6. To i'lhabitants of pastoral colunies. 

7. In accordance with the law No. 1628, 
September Sbh 1885, for those who were in the 
Rio-Negio expedition. 

nr BALE. 

8. In national colonies in accord >nce with the 
law of immigmtioii and colonization, nnd the law 
of public lands, 4:c., ibc. 

9. By aulharizatiun of Dondi of Public Lands 
Loin issued in accordance with the Ihw of Octo- 
ber 5th 1878. 

10. To 'occupiers of fiscal lands for 30 years 
pruvious to the law of 1883. 

11. To renters in the same c-iso nnd in nccord- 
anco with the same Iiw up to 741 acre*. 

12. To renters in the same ense. 

13. To renters and occupiers of fiicnt Imda in 
ihfl territories of Chubiit nnd Santa Cruz In 
public auction. 

14 $i 15. In accordance with the general Immi- 
gration and Colonization, and Land Laws, 
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The Bikaneer Jubilee. • 

It is now tweoty-Bffa years since the present 
llalwraja of Bikaneer aucceeJed to the gadi on the 
deatii of his brother and the celabratioit of hia 
silver Jubiloe during the closing week ofUet 
month has legitimately caused great rejoicing and 
enthusiasm in the State. He was invested with 
ruling powers at the age of eighteen and eioco 
December 1898 the history of the State adminis- 
tration has been one of continual^ progress and 
solid achievement. During the eleven years of 
the Maharaja’s minority, the Council of Regency, 
•w AVv the aa Ptealdsnt, conducted, 

the maoliinery of Government. 

This syetem together with the changes wrought 
In the succeeding years become the baeis of 
the People’s Representative Assembly, the mm* 
bersof'wbicb should be partly and no* 

minated and partly chosen by a limited electorate. 
The establishment of this assembly was fittingly 
announced on tho 25tb of September last, (he day 
on which the Maharaja completed the twentieth 
year of his rule. Of course there were other 
boons besides, but they dwindle before this grant 
in eize and importance. The Viceregal visit to 
Bikaneer during' the jubilee celebration enhanced 
the interest of the occasion. The personal interest 
of n. E. the Viceroy and the statesmanlike nttenn* 
ce with which he closed the day at the Durbar ban- 
quet have immensely endeared him to the Bika* 
neer House. Lord Hardinge concluded by refer* 
ring to the young bfah.araja’s words in 1896 when 
liord Elgin visited the State, vis., " 'What 1 eluill 
look to is this, that a euccessor of your Excel- 
lency may nt some future d.ato honour 'me with a 
visit, and if he ehould then express approval of 
what 1 have been doiog, I shall indeed bo happy," 
Those words,saidQ. £,, have been amply folfilled, 

,,133 . , 


The Baroda Le^slative Council- 

The recent, Session of the Baroda* Legislative 
Council was remarkable in several ways. In tho 
course of his opening address H. H. the Gaekwar 
aaid : — • • 

I have not come with any idea of making a 
speech, and 1 am speaking only on the spur of the 
moment. Institutions like these are not new things 
of to day but they have flourished even in ancient 
timee in India. They denoted theeonfidence reposed 
bytheKtngs in their subjects and to my mind their' 
ertect was certain. • I 

The present form of our institutions is edopted 
from a European standard, but I would not dig- 
rees on that point or speak at length on tho cha* ' 
racter and growth of representativo assemblies. 

Uy advice to you {» that yau ahovuU tawai* 
der yourselves as ripreseuttng any separate or con*' 
flicting interest or a separate party, but represent 
only truth as embracing every party and look upon ^ 
yourself as brothers end representatives of one and 
theeame community. Noparty spirit should ’be ' 
allowed to prevailln the c3ns\deration of questione 
of publiointerest. There ars occasions oftempta- 
tioos (o stand up for, or oppose public questions ' 
from a sectarian or communal point of view. In euch ' 
cases you should be guided by moderation, love of ' 
truth and fellow-feeling. To give more or less * 
rights, depends on the various questions social, 
intellectual and political, ^ben rights are con* , 
fvrred on a people and they do not understand 
their responsibility, the result is aimply ruinous,' 
but if they recognise their responsibilities and 
faithfully discharge them, much social good is 
brought about in consequence. I have started 
these institutions and I wish that they should . 
progre&s. They are not only for youf own welfare, 
hut they are also a sourco of strength to the state. ' 
As long as you intelligently carry out Iheir object, 
8Uce“3siabow'ad to attend j our I ibnur. As tn rights 
if you show yoiireolves more worthy, time will coma 
togmywciore. 
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The New Dewac of Mysore. 

us, K. VISVESVIBITA, C I E. 

Da«»n Yiereavoraya, c. l E , is probably lb« 
first head of ft tcchoical department who ha« 
been called upon to adminieter tbft ftlTaJra 
ot the State; and tbia welcome drperture 
from a time honoured custom la greatly ftppreci- 
ftlad in Mysore Thn Dawansbip, with which he 
hfte been invested On the retirement of Dawao 
T Ananda R«o, c.i * , from bis esalted office, has 
been ronsidered a fitting sequel to bis admirable 
intecedonta — hie brilliant college and official 
career, hii Original worlc in the field of irngatiOA 
and sanitation, his wide knowledge ot men and 
affaini, bis extensive travele in foreign countries 
end, sbove all, hu many sided activities during the 
lest three yetrs in Mysore ^ 

The new Dewan is thus a man well equipped 
with ell the capacities requiaite (or the proper die 
charge of his high office He can look back 
on close upon quarter of a century of official work 
•uAMsefuIIy SMompliahrd The following epreih 

Is significant and stiteemanlike — 

1 b all the Addroiica yeu hare b^eti plaaied to read to 
me, you aUte what, in your epinian, Ilia IIighiKu'e 
Oorerameal ahould da or what 1 abould do. bnt there 
ia not one word laid ot what you yonraclrta are going 
to do, not one word even of ofTor of co operatieo on 
your part, I cen oiahe no promne or reiponae on Ricb 
teroii It the public atkiiiowbitIIianighneat«GoTerD- 
mcnt are going to aeeoioplishditniig my term of office, 
I will only say It mil depend on what tha peoplethem- 
aolraa may help to build up Gorernnient will he what 
tho people inaUe it , tbey cannot bo moeh in adranee el 
tha capacity of tfiepeopto I attach groat mpoitanea to 
tha 00 operation of the Iradrra of the publio. each lo bia 
logitiioate aplicre of aclirity. \1 1 hare able officcra, both 
European aid Indian, in the aernca of the State, to 
help u«, and if tho people alao giro eridence of • diepoar- 

abow rridooconof capacity to undortato rcrorrns and 
and dirort thoif aotiritics into healthy and probtable 


The Ex-Bewan of Mysore. 

A hfyeorefi'iitrffe Extra< rdinary, published slianl- 
teneonsly at the cipitftl and Bangalore on the 
16th ultimo, published the following ipprecifttiOD 
of the rctiriog Dowao ■— ' 

nie lligbnses tbs Maharaja desirei to place 
on record bis high appieciation of Mr, Ananda 
Row’s eminsot acrvices to the bbats during bis 
long service of nearly 40 years. Mr. Ananda Row 
has always sac a very high example of Zealand 
devotion to duty flis deep culture, his open 
mind, his strict impartiality and seoia of jus- 
tiee, and sbovs all his unswerving personal 
loyalty to the ruler of bis Stats ere qualities 
nbich have earned iiim the regard end esteem not 
only of his HighncM the Maharaja, but of all tlftS' 
eeeof Qia Ilighnaas' subjects 
“The British GovernosnC have marked their 
appreciation of Mr Ananda Raiv'g publia strvices 
by conUrring on him a Companionship of tha 
Most Eoioent Order of tha ledian Empire, ftod 
Ills Righnesa the Maharaja has eapbulisd this 
recognition by bestowing on him the title of 
Pradbnna Siromani, »nd by decorating him with 
the jewel of the First Clasa of the Oundaberunda 
Order. 

" His nigboesa is now grsriously pleased to 
sanction the grant to Mr. Ananda Pow, of the full 
salary of hu appointment for three months from 
tba date of hia retirement in lieu of the privilege' 
leave lo which he is entitled ; and as a mark of his 
personal favour His Highness ia pleased to giant 
to Mr Ananda Bow, a special pension of Ra. h,250 
per mensem, with effect [com the lOch robruaiy 
1913. Hia Highness is also pleased to continue the 
existing guard of infantry at Itr Ananda Bow’s 
Tssidence, and to allow him a permanent ostaWish- 
menlof two hankara.one jamedar, one daffedar, 
end six dalayela The senior surgeon will also be 
requested to arrange in consultation with Mr 
AuaiKla Row to deputes melical officer to atUnd 
on him daily at Ins residence 
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' . Education in Bhopal. 

7heir Ezcfllencies Lord and Lady llardinge 
paid a visit tathe State of Lhcpal on tha 1 1th of 
this montii. During tlio occasion a new library, 
a hospital arid a military school were opened. 
The Viceroy spoke at length on the loyalty and 
fidelity of the Bhopal House to the BrtUsh crown. 
His Excellency paid a tribute to Her Ilighness' 
educntional eObrts 

Your Highness has devoted to the good of your 
State and people, the results of the wide know- 
ledge, acquired in England and iri travel in many 
countries of Europe and Aeia, to the extent of 
which the interesting book which your Highness 
has recently published is speaking testimony. 1 
need not rec.apituhto the steps that have been 
taken in recent years to improve the administra- 
tion, but 1 must mention two matters of cpecial 
importiDce in which your Highness has set a 
brilliant example. 1 refer to the measures you 
have taken for the improvement of the lot of 
women and the interest you have taken in the 
important question of the higher education of 
chiefs and noblee. It seems sometimes almost to 
be forgotten that women are the mothers of men, so 
little has been done for them in some parts of India. 
The frightful infant mortality that prevails in 
the land and the lack of education amoeg women 
of all classes are matters of universal knowledge 
on wLfeh I need not expatiate. The ditEcuUies 
that lie in the way of improvement are immense, 
but your Highness as a woman, who is alsoa 
ruler, has' opportunities which perhaps are given 
to no one'else. That your Highness has made 
splendid use of them is shown by tbo work done 
in tha Irvdy Lansdowne Hospital, in the Madras-* 
sa-i-Sultanh, and the Victoria Girls’ School. Your 
Highneea’ pamphlet on tbo subject of the educa- 
tiou of the rulers and nobility of India sbowa 
that Your llighness has given deep consideration 
•o this impertant subject. 


The Ex-Dewan of Cochin. 

The following notification appears in a recent 
issue of the Coc/iin GoventmenC Gazelle : — 

M. II. Ity., X. Narayana Marar, Avergal, 

B. A, ik B. £., is permitted to retire from service 
with effect from the date he was relieved of his 
duties as acting Diwan. 

2. Mr. Marar’s services covering a period of 
nearly 23 yean was distinguished and honourable. 
As a Puisne Judge and latterly as head of the 
T^and Revenue Department, Mr. Marar has always 
in the discharge of his duties, displayed coospicu- 
ous ability. His olficial career rightly culminated 
in his appointment to the highest executive office 
of the StatA 

3. The Darbar now avail themselves of this 
opportunity of recording tbeir high appreciation 
of tbe valuable services in various capacities which 
have been rendered to the State by Ur. Uarar ' 
during bis long and distinguiabed official career. 


Sir John Malcolm and Natire States. . 

The following circular letter, lover the eignature 
of Kesri Singh, Tbakur of PiploJa, has been is* 
sued: “The attention of the States and Estates in 
Central India is most respectfully invited to the 
following proposal on the auspicious occasion of 
His MostOracious Majesty the King-Emperor’s 
visit to India. It is to'* Sir John Malcolm as the 

author of treaties entered into by the States with 
tbeOovernment of this country that they owe 
their pre.sent status and powers. It is, therefore 
a matter of great astonishment and regret that 
there is no memorial of any kind in this com t 
toaucha liberal-minded and just officer as 
John Malcolm. A propowl is, therefore, hereb"" 
placed before States ond Estatesj-n Central Ind*^' 
that a memorial should be set op to keep h; 


fresh in the minds of the 


States and Estates concerned. 




memorial will, of course, be decided fav ^ 
themselves. '^‘‘eaonorB 


' b'^e'-ationofthe . ] 

nature of iha / 
idsd hv ^ 
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The Indian Cotton Excise. 


In an articla on “ Indian Cotton Eicise® in 
the November number of the i'aiptrt Retam 
Mr. S. M Johnson, Vice-President of the Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce, ekrongly pretest* 
against the maintenance of the so called '* conn- 
tervailing” escise levied by the Indian Govern- 
ment upon cotton goods produced in Id4i* Ur 
Johnson states the ease for India and especially 
for the Indian cotton manufacturer and pleads 
for an organised effort in the direction At the 
eighth Congress of Chambers of Cammetce held in 
the Guildhall of Londor, h« moved Che following 
roeolutioo, csliiog attention to the hardship of the 
esalso; but the point was not ptcperly considered 
in that asseahly. 

Mlursaa tlie duty of 31 pot cent, ad wtorrm levied 
00 OfittOB gooda Imported loto lodia is is eo seoie pro- 
tootiresDais lonod solely forrorsnuo purposos, and 
wbtroai tbo olsss of oottoo goods usnufsetured by la- 
disB woSTing mills does nee compote lo any matenal 
degree with imported fsbnos , Uue Coogreis le etopi- 
BiDD that the eseise dutyimpoied on cotton clolb pro- 
duced by Iodise potror-looDi IS insijuiUbtoaedsbould 
bo sbolisbod. 

The writer maintains bis position stilfandappealo 
to a wider public tu take up tbo cause in the 
interest of India. 

lie says that the duties are unjust on three 
grounds, first because they single out one indus- 
try for taxation, while other inJustnes araazrmpt, 
secondly because they cannot be passed on to the 
consumer owing to the competiiion cd the band- 
loom product; and lastly beesuse they cannot be 
impoeed on the sister and larger industry of hand- 
loom weaving. The last is perbapo tbs most im- 
portant. Everywhere, in the lorg run, tbe band- 
loom has given way to modern methods of acieoce. 
Wbat is the cue in India! 


be progress in India's industrial dsveinpment she 

fullest extoot, and^^ Che hand-loom must gradually but 
iBOTitabty gire place to the power-loom, it is clear that 
beronly hope lies in the development of her own potver- 
looiB industry But the power loom le weighted with an 
eacise duty, and as the duty cannot be passed on to tho 
eoooumer, it becomes a tax ou the capital invested m 
powerdoom mills 1 know of factories in India on the 
enbscribed capital of which the excise duty is eriuivslent 
io » tlindeod ef from 2 to per cent Andia recent 
yeare tbs effects of Far Eastern competition of dear 
cotton, and of perioda of onproStablo working, ndded to 
tbeeceiae duty, have been ao lerioua that they have 
combined to curtail the iBveitmeut of capital in cotton 
(actonee. 

There are indeed other and minor grievances. 
What the Writer contends for is the absolute 
removal of the excise duties on Indian power- 
looma These clothes do not compete with 
imported goods; therefore the duties do not 
countervail, but Lanper and restrict the industrial 
developBtnt of the Indisn Empire. 

The " Wealth of India.” 

We are gUd m faarn that from January 1913, 
tba Wealtkt/ htdia published by Messrs. 0 A. 
Vaidyaramnn i Co , Madras will be enlarged from 
53 to 72 pagas and the subacription raised from 
lU. 3 to 5 per annum. Existing subscribers vnll 
receive the January issue. In the absence of ad- 
vice to the contrary, it will be presumed that they 
elect to conlious a* auhscribera at the eobaoced 
rate and V. p a will be made out accordingly to 
recover the subscription in due course. 

The object cf this Journal is to publish the 
views of experts on the various problems bearing 
on material progrese, specially agriculture, com- 
merce. industry, economics, co operation, banking, • 
insuraoce, popular, scientific and technical educa- 
tion. to digest the notable articles appearing in tbe 
laediog magajioBS and periodicals and generally lo 
serve i* a record of practical information, and 
iwtul diBcuaaions. It is believed such a pabliea- 
tion la lodiepeoeeble to statesman, publicists, busi- 
»*«men. studenU of economic, and all otb.'r. 
interested in the material and moral advancement 
of tho couuti^ 
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Techoical Education and Labour. 

The report on tho Eccjuiry (o bring tecbnical 
institutions into closer touch and more practical 
relations nith the employers of labour in India, by 
Lieut-Col. E. II. deV. Atkinson, R. E., and Mr. 
X. S. Dawson has been published. 

The following general reconsmeodations are 
based on the enquiry : — 

' The existing system of traioing fur the Civil 
Engineering profession in central colleges ia the 
most suitable one for the requirements of 

Apprenticeship for one vear on practical work 
in the Public VTorks Department should begrant* 
ed, if possible, to every studeht passing out of a 
Civil Engineering College. 

There ii practically no upeniog at present for 
the employment of high grade meebanieat or elec* 
trlcal engineers whose education is mostly of 
theoretical character. 

There ia a very Urge opening for the employ* 
ment of men in mechanical and electrical engi* 
Bearing, who after training in a properly equip- 
ped Institute, are willing to gain their practical 
experience by apprenticeship on a Uviog wage, 
work with their bands, and observe factory hours 
and rules. This employment is open to Indians 
of every caste or creed, grade of social position or 
education, provided theae conditions are observed; 
and the height to which they can riae depends on 
their individual characteristics. 

The best method of training men in mechanical 
and electrical engineering to meet the existing 
demand is by a course at a well equipped institute 
followed by an apprenticeship in works. Institu- 
tes should not grunt any certificates till this 
apprenticeship is satisfactorily completed. 

The education given in the Institute should be 
essentially practical : be capable of being applied 
cummercially, and not of such a high ecienUfle 
character as is often considered necessary in the 
llVest. 


Large mechanical and electric.at institutes are, 
at present, only necessary in those provinces in 
which industrial development is well-advanced, 
Uinor Institutes should be properly endowed, 
equipped with adequate stafl' and apparatus, and 
placed under proper control as regards their 
courses and certificates, 

The stafT of all Institutes should be carefully 
selected, and consist of mon with the necessary 
theoretical attainments and extensive practical 
experience. To keep in touch with the various 
industries, tho stafT should be permitted to take up 
consulting and advisory work as opportunity offers. 

The scheme recommended for technical educa- 
tion for the mining industry is detailed. 

Arrangements should be made fur the perma- 
nent co-ordinatiOD of the relations between institu- 
tions and employers of labour by the oppoiot* 
meotofa controlling officer, and the establish- 
ment of an employment bureau. 

A New System of Transport. 

A new system for the transportation of timber, 
atone, and other heavy articles was recently demon- 
strated in London, In this system the track is' 
conetruoted with a 19^-16. rail mounted on timber 
placed longitudinally and supported on vertical 
posts at a height of 5 ft. 6 in. above the ground. 
The truck consists of a light steel framework, 
about 15 ft. long, carried on four wheels, of 
which two are placed at each end one behind the 
othor, each pair being fitted in a bogie frame. From 
cross-arms on the truck are suspended two cradles 
one on each side of the track, reaching to within 
a few inches of the ground, on which the leads are 
placed. For breaking purposes the weight of the 
load, or such part of it as may be necessary, 
is thrown upon brako blocks placed immedia- 
tely above the rail and between the pairs of wheels, 
and in applying the brakes tho framework of 
tbe cradle containing the brake blocks is lowered 
to and raised above tbe rail by means of a small 
winch operating aleverpivoted on tbe bogies. 
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A New Svstem of Coal MmiBg. 


India's Iron Industry. 

Mr Rat«D J. Tata presided at tbo anouaJ m«et- 
,ng of the shareholders of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company In the cooise of hia speech moving 
the adoption of the report the ehairmao said — 

“ The most cheering fact about our steel la that 
Its quality haa been widely appreciated, and that 
there appears no difficulty ahead about ite sale 
on the basis of its rank as good British eleal 
The rolling mills were started as soon as there 
was a sufficient accumulation of our own steel, 
and they have continued to roll whenever there 
has been steel. The bar mill bas been in opera- 
tion only four or Bve weeks, as it eommeoeed 
operations un October 24lb, 1312 Steel shepea 
are not the only products of the Company 
appreciated by euatomew. Our steel iron be* 
obtained a world-wide market , order* foe over 
a hundred thousand tons have been booked and 
still they are eomiog la Our largest, if elso 
most unexpected market bat beeo Japoo, end 
in Japan the largest euitomeis are the Oovero- 
meat work* to wham our Compeoy obUioed 
introduction through our good egeots and 
friends Mvasr*. Slitsm Buesao Kaisba Every 
grade of our foundry pig and our basic pi* 
alike 18 ssleemvd by soms cUeses of customers 
as a speciality for their own wants , sponta- 
neous testiiuonials in appreciation have been forth- 
coming : but the beet testimony is the continuoua 
stream of ordere and repeated ordeni 

•'For myself, 1 look for gieat things from 
' the steel compiny. Among other things, I look 
for an early expaneion. Ths markets open- 
ing out before our eyoe even though they 
b« the markets in a season of worl i-wids indostri- 
al boom, almost imperatively compel such an oot- 
look. A few preliminary problems will have to be 
worked outbeforo such an expansion can be secu- 
rely tecwl, but they will be n Diked out.” [Tho report 
was tbvii adopted. A Dividend at the late of 6 p c. 
per annum on ths preference shares was declered J 


A new systsm of coal mining now being 
introduced is primarily designed to cut the 
entire seam of coal into a .granular state 
SDitaUe for e>king, and also to facilitate transpor- 
tation, as granular or powdered coal can be pump- 
ed throogli pipes with the aid of water at far less 
cost than it can be transported by rail. At the 
present time 100,000,000 tons of coil are coked 
each year in the United State*, and it is towards 
this material that the inventors have dirsetsd 
tfaesr attention. The machine is of the milling 
type, and in addition to cutting tbe coal from 
door to roof into a finely powdered state ' it also 
pumps a mixture of tbe finely divided fuel and 
mine water to a distant washery, or to ctorage 
bins lotaM near tbe coke ovene. This method 
rendere uoaeceseary tbe uee of exploeivee, end it 
elso disposes of the coal dust. For these 
leesoB* tt IS claimed to be particularly esfe for nee 
IB gassy mmea. Tbe mscbioe itself is automatic, 
aod advance* along the fiaor by a simple bydrtulio 
feed aechiBiSD Rotary cutters ou tha armature 
ebali of the dnvi-g notoi are fed ioto the face of 
the team, end they out the coal lU much tbe eama 
way es wood is cut by a circular eaw. In addi- 
tion to its forward movement tbe motor is given 
a ewiDgiDg Bide motion through a limited angle 
so that tbe proper width may be cut. A fire hose 
tbrowa a powerful etreem of water against tbe 
face of the coal while it ie being cut, thus elimi- 
nating the duet and keeping tha tools cool, while 
the water carnea off the product to the nearest 
eump, from which it is pumped to any desired 
dmtuiation — TiwU .hunial. 

A New Syrup from Potato-Staicli. 

According to a German jiaper a starch and 
Potato drying corporation haa placed a new syrup 
upon the market which is obtained from th* 
potato Blarcb, and is to be uied for preserving 
fruit of alt kinds It „ excellent tor table pur* 
poeee ~~l)idian JViufa Jovrnal, 
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AGRICULTURAL SECTION. 


The Needs of Plants. 

The AnnaUs de I'ltiHUiile Paslmr for October 
101 1 contains a paper in nhich it is suggested that 
scientific progress in sgricutture is receiving inter- 
ference, not so mucli on the account of the want of 
ideas but because of the lack of experimental me- 
thods suitable for their verificatian. Great stress 
is laid on the suggested necessity of caUivatin<; 
the higher plants in nutritive BohitioriS free from 
bacteria, when it is desired to gain farther infor- 
mation concerning their physiological functions. 

It JH rerngnissd that past methods of experi- 
mentation have been most valuable, but it is sub- 
oaitted that they rei^uire amplification in the 
direction indicated. The mode of procedure 
brought forward is to develop the plants nt first 
in a complete nutritive solution, and then wUb 
tbeee plants, after their roots have been well 
washed, to conduct investigations io incomplete 
nutrient lolatione free from bacteria. Tbe 
author Calls this method the method of interropt- 
ed nutrition ; be has employed It already in etndy- 
ing the formation of citric acid in fungi. It has 
also been applied to a certain eaUnt to the study 
of the growth of maize. 

. It will bo recognized that the idea is not new. 
The method is rendered extremely difilcnlt because 
means have not been devise^ eo far for growing 
plants easily in nutrient solutions that wilt re- 
main free from bacteria. 

Agricultural and Indtistriiil Show. 

The Sixth Kistoa Agricultural and Industrial 
Show will be held at Ellore on the 22nd, 23rd 
and 2ith February 1913. Exhibits are invited 
from all parts of India, ilurmah and Ceylon. For 
particulars apply to the Ilonorary Secretary, 
Show Committee, Ellore, Kistna District. 


West Indian Sugar-Canes in India. 

The Annual Report of the Agricultural Stations 
in Eastern Bengal and Assam for the year ending 
June 30, 1011, shows that, among the sugar-canes 
grown at tbs Dicca Agricultural Station during 
that time there were included B. 147, B. 1753, 
B, 376 and B. 208. Among these it was thought 
tliat one or two, together with Striped Mauritius, 
would prove superior to the local cane on becoming 
accustomed to the changed conditions. 

These canea were obtained from the Jorhat 
Agricultural Station, and mention is made in 
the report that they were under trial at 
the station; further, in describing their' be- 
haviour there, 'it is stated that they all, except 
B 206, showed resistance to red rot ; it was de- 
cided however to continue experimentation with 
this cane. As regards the total yield of sugar 
from the canes that were grown successfully, 
Striped Mauritius attained the iliat place, follow- 
ed by 6. 376 and D. 147 It is stated that a high 
yield with a superior quality of juice are combin- 
ed in tbeee canoe, The varieties Striped Tnna 
and Cheri also showed a high yield of cane and 
juice, but tbe inferior quality of the latter caused 
the yield of sugar per acre to be low. In another 
expeiiment at this station, B. 147, B. 37C and 
Striped Mauritius again showed a striking supe- 
riority as regards quality of juice, the sucrose 
content and purity being high and the glu- 
cose ratio low. B. 208 is reported os having 
had to be destroyed on account of disease in 
the previous year ; it is stated hoivever, in the 
experiment under discussion, to have given a juico 
of high quality in spite of the fact that it con- 
tinued to be very susceptible to attacks by red 
rot. The report eaya:— ‘Two of the Barbadas . 
varieties, viz., B. 147 and B. 37C, are exceedingly 
promising. Altliough not such high yielders as 
Striped Mauritius, they gave juices of very high 
quality.'— .IprioiffKrnZ .Wi/'i. 
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Sericulture^ in tlie Punjab. ' 

An intimting account of the measure-i taken 
to revive sericulture in the Punjab u given tn * 
comDiuni'ivt issued by the Covenunent of that 
Province The collapse of the industry in Kash- 
mir, as well ss in the Punjab, wa due to epide- 
mica among silkwocme, which, on aecoont of tbeir 
complete demonstration, ere peculiarly ausceptible. 

Tbe Silk industry in Kashmir waa revived 
by the importation of sound eggs from Europe, 
and it now gives a net return of Es. 71 Ukha 
a year to the Durbar while affording employ- 
ment to 0,000 eranners. Eggs have also been 
imported by the Punjab Government, atwi new 
plantations of suitable varieties of iDul|>eme« 
have been started, and if care and attention 
are devoted _ to tbe iodustiy by the people 
who would benefit from its proepecily, good 
results will doubtless follow The Covern* 
msnt is distributing leifiets containing practical 
information, and its tnioed stall is sent on tour to 
bold dsffiODStratiODS and to adviee the rsarei* at 
frsqusot intervals during tbs rsarirg season.— 
Inikin AgrifiUturtsl 

Pried Uasgo. 

■ An observer io North Quesnslsod tbos deem- 
bea a method of drying mangoes that i« carried 
outaucceisfullyin that part of Australia Tbe 
description appears in tbe QutefisJand AgneuUiiTal 
Journal for February, 1912 — 

The mango is picked Just before turning colour. 
It is then cut up with a large knife in chips or 
email slices some 2 inches in length 1 inch or so 
wide, and parliapi j inch thick. These slices are 
laid in the sun to dry, and become dry enougb to 
store in three oi- four days Sheets of galvanized 
Iron (roofiog) are used with sheets oC paper laid on 
them. Cloth was not found Kitisfactory, and the 
paper could not be dispensed with, aa tiie and 
juice of tho fruit tiirnel the product a‘daik 
. colour if in direct contact with tbe iron. Tba 
fully-dried chips are of a very pale-yellow or 


broimbb-wtiite colour, and if only cut into similar 
shapes could hardly be distinguished io appearance 
from tbs best ^dried applet. These chips when 
thoroughly dry are stored in air-tiglit^receplaclei 
and may ha packed quite tightly in them. The beat 
recc| tacles are largely earthenware jara. Uermeti- 
eal sealing u very ceceasary, and is generally, 
dona with ordinary bceawaz. 

When cooked, tbe dried fruit darkens in colour 
a little and U not so decided io flavour aa is tbe 
typical fresh mango — in fact, to one who did not 
know what it was, it tastes somewhat like a 
mixture of dried apples and apricots It makes 
excellent tarU acid pies, and could equally well bo 
used for jams or cbutceye. ' 

Preservation of the Cotton Crop, 

ExperimeDls are about to be made by tbe 
Egyptian Agricoltural Department for tbs 
future preservilien of tbe cotton crop from 
the cotton worm (Prod-^iu ZtilaralU) and the 
boll-worm (Earn /uiMtana), tbe two' peets 
wbicb have wrought such havoc in the eot* 
ton crep for many years Steps have been taken 
to introduce predatory insecte from abroad, by 
Ibobelp of which it u hoped finally to check 
both these pests. Among the former ire the two 
eperies of Lymenopetela and tbe Dipteron, which 
have been found to destroy a large proportion of 
boll worms in the normal yeara in India, while an- 
other ie a protezoan disease {ifUerosporidiu^i 
Pefyednanw) which attacks with great success the 
moth, known aa "Nonne," which is so destruo- 
Uva to pine forests io North Germany. This para- 
site has already attacked the boll.worm in Egypt 
with marked effect, and its further propagation 
by theictmduction of its German brother in the 
country will, h is hoped, prove highly beneficial. 
All Uiw. experimels have a very practical interest 
for US in thi, country, where the cotton crops 
, have so much to fear from the same or similar 
, pests —{nJuin JgnodlunH 
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Departmental TRevtews ano 'B'lotcs., ^ • 
LITERARY *■ 

THE GREAT GSKSOWS. 

Messtft. I/5ngmm9 wiU shortly pahlUh» hook 
b,' the Uts lameotetl Andrew Lang. Mr, Lang 
always ecofied at the Baconian theory oftheorigin 
of the plays, of Shakeepsare and in his approach- 
ing book shows himself equally incredwloiis of the 
“Great tJoknown” hypothesis. 

* “ JfAXOnAKJlX” SrECtAL. 

Wo have received the Special Diwati Kuaber 
of the “ Manoranjin.” Tiie “Manoranjm” laa 
firat-elasa society, tnagar.Ine for the Marathi speak* 
Ing people ani has been do'reg goo\ Mtviceto iVa 
mdent during its last eighteen years’ existence. 
The Special QiwaU Kumber U a volume of 240 
pages eontaioiog mure than 100 nicely eiecoted 
pboto-xineographs and more than 40 eontributieoa 
from the best and the most cultured of the Mara* 
thi writers and poets of the day, including'eminent 
lady writers. Mr. K. B. Mitra, Editor and Fro* 
prietor, claims for this Magazine an average cir* 
culation of tea thousand copies per month. .We 
congratulate the Slitor on the excellence of his 
enterprise. 

* LYRIC rOEMS BT R. S, TiCORE, 

The India Society will publish immediately a 
small collection of iyric poems by Ksbindra Natb 
Tagore, entitled '* Gitanjeli.” The poems have 
been translated by the poet himself from the ori- 
ginal Bengali into English. The book has been 
edited by Mr. W. B. Yeats, who has contribated 
an introdoction, and will also contain a photogra* 
rare of a drawing of Jlr. Tagore by Mr, William 
ItothoDsUiD. The edition has been' printed for 
members of the India Society, and is limited to 
750 copies, but 2.)0 copies will be oQered to the 
general public, and may be obtained from Btes-srs. 
Hatchard'e, 187, riccadilly. 
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THE TIMES OF lYDIA. 

•• The Chrialmaa number of, the Tiux’s of India is 
a really fine production. It is bound in a fancy 
wrapper, bearing on its face a cb.iracterLstic colour- 
ed print of an Indian frontier tribesman.' The 
first full-page picture that meets the eye is a beau- 
tiful tintkl leproductiow of an original water- 
colour drawing of the Imperial Duibar at Delhi 
by O P. Jsoorob-IIood, ii.v.o There are upwards 
of 70 pages of profusely illustrated letter-press, 
and the whole number is well printed on art paper. 
Its literary matter is excellent. The price of the 
publiration is Ke. 1 . 

TOE PEOrtE'S rOOKS. 

M*«8rs Jack are'ssndirg out “The People’s 
Books” in rapid sueceasion. From the following 
list it will be seen that many interesting and novel 
euhjeets are treated Geology " by Professor 
T. G. lljoney, Fit.B. ; “Weather Science" by 
R. G; K. Lempfert, m a.; “ Hypnotism ” by A. M. 
Hutchison. Al.fi. ; “ The Baby, A Mother’s Book 
bye ifetber,” by a Univsrsity Woman; “Mo- 
therhood, d Wife’s Handbook " by H. S. David- 
son, MB., E.r. e s.E. Kavigation " by W, Hall, 
B.S., B.A. ; “The Church of England" by Rev, 
Canon Masterman ; “ The Hopo and Mission of 
Ihe'Frea Churches” by Rev. ‘Edward Shillito, 
M A. ; “ Co operation ” by Joseph Clayton ; “ A . 
History of English Literature ” by A. Compton- 
Rickett, LL o. ; “ The Training of the Child ” by 
0. Spiller, “ Tennyson ” by Aaron Watson. ' 
MAIIARASirrRA LITERART COSFEBEXCE.' 

At the Mahareehtra Literary Conference which 
_wn!i held at Akola on the 29th October 1912, 
Mr. Hari Narayan,Apte the well-known DeCoani 
novelist presided. He contested in his inaugural 
address the three charges levelled by critics 
against Marathi literature, namely, that it was 
'not ptogreosive, that it was being flooded with 
light literature of poor quality and that it was 
being undesirably influenced by tJie importatign 

of foreign words, ideas and thought. . 
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^ LEGAL. 

now xo^nuiLD ur a iaw piiicricE 
Mr.Ditisnwritea in tiie Ilelper : — 

“'IbePrimaryand fundamental thing is to form 
an acquaintance. A lawjer should get acquainted 
with people of every religious creed and political 
belief. He should be democritic in bis manner*, 
free to be a friend and adviser to any one who 
needs the protection or seeks the advice of an ndvo* 
cate. But the formation of acquaintances who are 
helpful and valuable is a matter which takes time. 
It cannot be done in a hasty manner. Of course, 
men ate met here and there and everywhere, but 
in order to really form close acquaintances It is 
necessary to belong to organiratioos where inti- 
mate relations exist. In the meetings st tbe 
church, the lodge room or the club, friends are 
won end clients are made, 

" i?Msfi»esi Orytmfcnh'onj.— A lawyer must gain 
the cOD&JencB of the business men of a community. 
They will bring better and bigger business after he 
has estsbiished his reputation. A commercial law 
practice is most desirable. Businessmen are mot 
in the commercial clubs. There he will have 
the opportunity of learning about the problems 
which aflect the community and of solving 
these 'problems. After he has become acquaint- 
ed with tbe needs of the town or city he 
will probibly Cnd evils that should be corrected, 
or improvements that ought to bo made. Thus, 
an opportunity may be atTjrded by which a lawyer 
can champion a cause which will bsneflt the com- 
munity and at the same time bring him before 
the public eye.” 

IMr. Ditzen then speaks of tbe necea.<lty of 
a good grounding in elocution and oratory 
and insists on the lawyer taking part in poli- 
tics. ^ Regarding his methods of practice he 
writes : — 


“ A case may look ever so hopeless, s^ill if it is 
meritorious and bard work and common sense are 
applied to it, it can be won. If a lawyer satisfies 
his clients by performing hard work and charging 
reasonable fees a successful career will have been 
started Tbe satisfied client will advertise liis 
lawyer's abilities ; DO code of ethics forbids that, 
lie will send bis friends up to that lawyer’s office 
when they need legal advice. And so one clifent 
will tell another, ns the apostles of old brought 
one disciple after anotiier, and by and by a lawyer 
will have a clientage. Persistency, tact and 
industiy will blaze a way to success.” 

ISPIAHS A?ID THE ISSS OF CODRT, 

A grossly unfair attempt is being made by tbe 
lonsofOsurt authorities to prevent nstives of 
lodiafrom qualifying for tbe Bar. Hitherto tbe 
regulations have been alike for all British subjects. 
For example, tie passing of tbe preliminary exa- 
minatioD for tbe M. A. degree at a Scottish UoI> 
vereity was formerly a snSiciert ground for the 
acceptance of candidates for ths Bar. To this have 
now been added the words, * For students whose 
native language ia English. The large numbers of 
Indians who have attended Scottish Universities 
are at once ruled out, although they have passed 
the same teat ea their British fellow-students. 
This 13 tbe kind of action which manufactures dis- 
loyalty in India. — Eeynolds'i A’si'-s/w/ii-r . 

TBE WHITE BLAVE-TRiFFIC BILL. 

The European Befecce Association, Calcutta, has* 
expressed its opinion on tbe White Slave-Traffic 
Bill. Tbe Association objicts to a short title and 
recommends the use of a less sensational title. In 
its opinion legUhtion should primarily be direct- 
ed against those who procure minor girls for im- 
moral purposes, and that no advantage could be 
gained by creating special form of procedure for 
arrest and trial of ollenders. 



V. rr. Cajlf, .1/ o , »'* V 5. 

tnt UUMRUI- CON-rE*E'ICE 
The followiDg resolutiQBS wtte p4««d by tha 
MiUnal Conference which held ita m ‘he 

middle of last month at tha Couool Chamber. 
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SCIENCE. 


A SUSCtrriDLE UOCSTilS. 

The discover/ that the Eiffel Tower in P«rU 
varies in height sccjrding to the temperature of 
the air elicits a still more remarkable piece of in- 
formation of the same sort. It app.ara tlwt 
Mount Everest, still believed to be the highest 
mountain in the world, varies in altitude from 
time to time as much as 800 feet. During the 
daytime the snows will often melt to that estent 
on the summit of the mountain between sunrise 
and sunset. On the other hand, often between 
sunset and sunrise, the mountain will regain 300 
feet in asingle night. Therefore the figure given 
in the geographies of 29,003 feet for Evcreste 
altUuiU is a mere rough nverago Colonel Burrard 
who has made a study of the subject, ssy* that 
the offiofiti of the Indian survey place the moun- 
tain eomewliere between 28,700 and 29,150 feet 
In height, and decline to gue«8 any closer. 

»t)UlC UGTEOROLOOV. 

A notable feature of the Internstionaf Meteoro- 
logical Confereoce In London was the fact that 
the dinner with which it closed was presided over 
by the Maharaj-Esna of Jhalawar. This is pro- 
bably the first occislon on which an important 
scientific gathering in the British metropolis has 
taken place under the Presidentship of an Indian 
prince. The Eins of Jhalawar, however, is an 
enthusiasticmeteorulogist, and, as he pointed oulin 
his speech at the dinner, be represents a country 
where the science of meteorology possesses an 
almost unique importance. “ Words cannot des- 
cribe,” ho said, •' the cares and anxieties which 
weigh upon our minds like dreadful eigblmares 
at the commencement of every rainy season,” and 
it was to meteorologists they looked for encourage* 
ment and warning by the provision of tilieient 
forecasts. An interesting contribution to the 
speeches of the evening was that of Gebeimrath 
Professor HsIlmaP, a Osrman delegate, who pro* 


posed the Progress of Indian Meteorology,” and 
pointed out thit all the most ancient MSS, show- 
ed that tha meteorology in India had been ever a 
favourite subject of research, Indian meteorology, 
ho added, had done much towards the progress of 
world moteorology, as the study of a large 
continent yielded far mure vataablo guidance than 
could possibly be derived from the observation of 
restricted areas. 

HATUeUATlCS AVD EKCi.seEai*ia. 

Sir W. II. White, formerly Director of Naval 
Construction, lectured at the International Con- 
gress of Mathematicians at Cambridge upon the 
place of mathematiLS in engineering practice. The 
foutdationa of modern engineering, he said, had 
been laid on mathematical and physic il science, 
and no branch of engineering had benefited more 
from mathematics] assistance than naval architso* 
ture. Mathematical theories led to the introdua* 
tionof the experimental tank, to which the suc- 
cess achieved in connection with modern develop- 
ments of steam navigation and the attainment of 
very high speeds was chiefly due. Msthematici- 
aiis seeking new fields toconquor might profitably 
turn their attention to two subjects on which 
additional light was still Deeded. Tne first bad 
relation to the hwa which governed the elliciency 
of crew propellere when applied to steamships. 
They had been using screw-propellers for more 
than 70 years, and frankly be confessed that they 
viereatiil in need of light about that. An ex- 
perience of hts own showed the possibilities here 
existing. A Urge cruiser attained the guaranteed 
speed of 23 knota on trial with about 30,000 
horse power. lie had anticipated a speed of 23j 
knots and he got it by simply increasing themdial 
area of the propellers by 20 per cent. Another 
subject upon which knowledge was still incom- 
plete was in regard to the stresses experienced by 
the structures of shipsat sea, when driven through 
waves and made to perform rolling, pitching, and 
heavii'g movements simultaneously, 
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PERSONAL. 


Although 1 MDienbat ttrong minded, ambitious 


[The following selections fiom t conlemporery 
will, we trust, be read with pleasure m thesketehe* 
ere all of topical interest ^F.l) 1 fi \ 

King Nicholas of llantenegro, who, with 
dramatic suddenneas. opene.1 iho camp^.gn m iho 
BallcaM, U a warrior to has fingertips lie com- 
roaods his array in peraoti, and on the baltlefialds 
has dislinguUhed bitnielf with splendid couta-e 
He It waa who, in 1870, after a three months' 
seige raptured the Turkirb fortress of Kikahisch 
and himself received the surrender of the Tuikieh 
commandants. 

llootenegro’s ruler is a giant in stature, aland- 
ing over 8 ft. in height, and inepileof biaieveiity 
one years IS as strong snd sgile as the yeunge-t 
of hii soldiers He was only nineteen when be 
was called open to rule Montenegro, and he has 
reigned longer than any of his contemporarica, 
except the Emperor of Auatria. 

Probably no monarch is mote belovad by hie 
Bubjscta than K.iog Nicholas of MonUaegro Ue 
is regarded aS their father as well as ruler, know# 
moat of them by name, and lives amoog them at 
Oetiiije, the capital, in Spartan simplicity m a 
amaU sparsely rurnUbed place little better than 
an average British villa taking the keenest inter- 
est in the humblest of pursuits 

The daughteis of the Iving of Montenegro ere 
famous for their beauty and marriages. Hn two 
eldest daughters. Princess Melits, Ftmeese Stans, 
maiiied Itussian Grand Dukes, while his third 
daughter, Prmcesa Helens, is Queen of Italy, an 
Blliance which is not without poliUcsl imporlanca 
in the present crisis. It is said that a viaitor 
once commiserated with Mis tlajesty on the fact 
that bia beautiful country seemed So have no 
export. " Sir," replied the liing, “ yon forget my 
daughters.” 


despot — King IVrdinand of Bulgtria, the chosen 
chief of the Bilkan Lsague, is a mao of sim- 
ple teete*, and nothiog dellghts»biin more than 
to leave Sofia and State troubles behind him and 
go to hie beautiful cummer palace at Varna, on 
the IMack Sea and indulge on hie r>tilogical and 
botanical studies Ha is an accomplished xoolo- 
giet and spends much time classifying iusecta end 
ptsnte Ha hat catalogued neatty all the flora 
and fauna of Bulgaria, and in Sofia haa rstab- 
liahed n nalogical garden at his own expense. 

Like ifontenegro’s ruler, King Peter of Servta 
is an eiperisDced practical aoldier, for he fought 
with the French through the rrenee German 
War He baa now occupied the throne of Serria 
(or nine yeari, and they have been Dina years, to 
<)uote bis own words, of “work, worry, and fesr 
of asaassination." For it is s recognised fact 
tliat be IS but the tool in the hsods of the regi- 
cide party which murdarad King Alexandir and 
Qieen Drag* in 1003 

Before bis accession to (he Servian throne, 
King Peter lived in exile in Paris in a fist for 
which be paid the very modeat rant of X30 per 
annum He was in those days a great athlete 
and boxer 

Ferhape the moat reranrkabla fact concerning 
the Sultan of Turkey, Mebmed V., is (hat for 
thirty three years, during the reign of Abdul 
Hamid, he waa a priaioner of State, being per- 
mitted intercourse with a few servants and depen- 
danla only. No one dared salute him, and it 
was risking death to exchange s word with one 
of his servants A few years before the long 
imprisonment ended, a number of cadets were 
sent into exile because one of them had given 
a light for hie cigarette to a mao sitting near 
them on a tramcar. The man it turned out 
was a member of military euite of the imprisoned 
heir apparent. 
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GENERAL. . 

’ ' lUJPtJT rilSTISCS AT THE ALBERT MBSEVU. 

1q the Indiei} Section of the Victoria end Albert 
Museum, London, there U now to be seen every 
interlsting collection of paintingj. and drawings, 
lent by 11. H. the Gaekwar of Btroda from the 
Biroda State Museum. Most of these are R.jpiit 
illumicated tempera paintiogs of the late seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, and 
in their general principles of design they bear a 
strong rcscmblaRce to the later European illumin- 
ation. But tnough they also show strong Persian, 
and eotoe Moghul, inQuenee, they are in the mam 
charaetenstieatly Indian, both in tbeir menta and 
in their defects. ^lany aia evidently executed 
after traditlonel designs. The collection will bo 
exhibited for a period of three months. 
i IBS ItTElVE DICOBST BRilSS IS TBE WORLD. 

la point of bralo weight, tho following in the 
i order named are the twelve leadiog names, the 
'weights befog I'ndfciled fo gramaies ; IveoTourge- 
laief, Russian novelist, 2,102; Joseph Bonny, 

; I'reneh jurist, 1,9J3 J George Cuvier, Franco Ger- 
man naturalist, 1,830; E. R. Knight, American 
tnechaniciao, 1,814 ; Fran* X. Kraus, German 
theologian, 1,800; John Abercrombie, Scottish 
physician, 1,786 ; Benjamin F. Butler, Amrrimn 
I statesman, 1,758; EJw*rd OIney, Amencmn 
.mathematician; 1,701; Herman Ijevi, German 
■ composer, 1,090 ; A. Winchell, American geologist, 
I, GOG; William M. Thackeray, English novelist, 
j 1,658; Rudolf Lens, German composer, 1,636 — 
Scienco Si/iinys. 

A DREAD PBOrnECT. 

’ “ Europe will have disappeared by the year 

1972." This is the dread prophecy uttered by Mr. 
Albert Noble, Professor of Seismic Science at the 
; Philadelphia University. Volcanic upheavals of 
terrific force will, he says, bring about the end. 
“ During the past two centuries,” declares this new 
Jeremi.ab, “ the forces of Nature have been prepar- 
ing for this cataclysm, of which many children now 


living will be the witnesses or victims. “The 
earth’s crust will finally burst and the ocean will 
invade and take the place of the European contin- 
enl. The Gulf Stream," he concludes, “will then 
be deflected from its course and will solely continue 
to wash the eastern coast of America, a region 
which will be transformed into 'a terrestrial para- 
dise.” Will It noiv ? It (vill want a new e)6teui of 
government first. 

TOWARDS AS IMPERIAL PJREIQS POLICT. 

Writing in the November issue of T/ie 
Foilinghllij Revifus Mr. Kydijey Low Ba)s that 
tbe English policy was often swoyed by personal 
influencee, often turned by popular emotion, often 
aflVeted by vague suspicion. They are neither so 
good nor so bad as they have been painted, 

Whatever may be the future destinies of the 
Balkan regions and the precise relations of 
Turks and Bulgarian*, Serbs and Greek*, Auatri* 
snsand Russians, the interests of Great Britain 
and tbe British Empira are not closely affected ; 
and we can even survey without a shudder the 
future of Constantinople. Ae a matter of fact 
the European Balance of Power is in no particular 
danger. We have fire great power*, nil of them 
with large populations rquipped in full panoply 
of war and if one U soinewhat superior to tho 
others its superiority is noc sufiicierit to cause any 
apprehension of generNl eubjection. Mr. Low con- 
cludes ; — 

**Our duly lira elsewhere We must have allies, 
it ntrue, buttha alliis shoiiM be those ofoiirown 
Empire. Our policy and our Rtr,it°g> ehouM alike 
be directed to the maintenance and protection of 
our Empire and trade. We might havaan Imperi- 
al Commitlee of Foreign AfTiirs constituted on 
the model of the Imperial Committee of Defence 
which ehould be the main apparatus for Imperial 
CO ordination. The external policy of the Empire 
ehcold be decided after a process of consultation 
and discussion in which tbe representatives of all 
tbe self-governing nations ebontd take part, 
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